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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

IK  THB  DABK. 

A  VEBK  later,  Alban  Morris  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Mias  Ladd's  study, 
with  a  report  to  make  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  drawing-class.  Mrs. 
EUmother  interrupted  them  for  a 
moment  She  entered  the  room 
to  return  a  book  which  Francine 
had  borrowed  that  morning. 

'  Has  Miss  de  Sor  done  with  it 
already  V  Miss  Ladd  asked. 

*  She  won't  read  it,  ma'am.  She 
says  the  leaves  smell  of  tobacco- 
smoke.' 

Miss  Ladd  turned  to  Alban, 
and  shook  her  hedd  with  an  air 
of  good-humoured  reproof.  'I 
know  who  has  been  reading  that 
book  last !'  she  said. 

Alban  pleaded  guilty,  by  a  look. 
He  was  the  only  master  in  the 
school  who  smoked.  As  Mrs. 
EUmother  passed  him,  on  her  way 
out,  he  noticed  the  signs  of  sn£fer- 
ing  in  her  wasted  face. 

'That  woman  is  surely  in  a 
bad  state  of  health/he  said*  'Has 
ahe  seen  the  doctor  f 


'She  flatly  refuses  to  consult 

*  2%e  Right  qf  TroMlation  ii  Jles^rved, 
TOU  ZLTL  VO.  OQLXXI. 


the  doctor/  Miss  Ladd  replied, 
'  If  she  was  a  stpranger,  I  should 
meet  the  difficulty  by  telling  Miss 
de  Sor  (whose  servant  she  ia)  that 
Mrs.  EUmother  must  be  sent 
home.  But  I  cannot  act  in  that 
peremptory  manner  tow^ards  a  per- 
son in  whom  EmUy  is  interested.' 

From  that  moment,  Mrs.  EU- 
mother became  a  person  in  whom 
Alban  was  interosted.  Later  in 
the  day,  he  met  her  in  one  of  the 
lower  corridors  of  the  house,  and 
spoke  to  her.  '  I  am  afraid  the 
air  of  this  place  doesn't  agree  with 
you,'  he  said. 

Mrs.  EUmother^s  irritable  ob- 
jection to  being  told  (even  in- 
directly) that  she  looked  ill,  ex- 
pressed itself  roughly  in  reply. 
'  I  daresay  you  mean  well,  sir — 
but  I  don't  see  how  it  matters  to 
you  whether  the  place  agrees  with 
me  or  not.' 

'  Wait  a  minute,'  Alban  answer- 
ed good-humouredly.  '  I  am  not 
quite  a  stranger  to  you.' 

'  How  do  you  make  that  out,  if 
you  please  f 

'  I  know  a  young  lady  who  has 
a  sincere  regard  for  you.' 


*  I  say  No ;' 


*  You  don't  mean  Miss  Emily  V 

^  TeSy  I  do.  I  respect  and  ad- 
mire Miss  Emily;  and  I  have 
tried,  in  my  poor  way,  to  be  of 
some. little  service  to  hel^ 

Mrs.  Ellmother's  haggard  face 
instantly  softened.  '  Please  to 
forgive  me,  sir,  for  forgetting  my 
manners,'  she  said  simply.  '  I 
have  had  my  health  since  the  day 
I  was  bom — and  I  don't  like  to 
be  told,  in  my  old  age,  that  a  new 
place  doesn't  agree  with  me.' 

Alban  accepted  this  apology  in 
a  manner  which  at  once  won  the 
heart  of  the  Noith-country  woman. 
He  shook  hands  with  her.  '  You're 
one  of  the  right  sort,'  she. said; 
'  there  are  not  many  of  them  in 
this  house.' 

Was  she  alluding  to  Francine  t 
Alban  tried  to  make  the  discovery. 
Polite  circumlocution  would  be 
evidently  thrown  away  on  Mrs. 
En  mother.  *  Is  your  young  mis- 
tress one  of  the  right  soitV  he 
asked  bluntly. 

•  The  old  servant's  answer  was 
expressed  by  a  frowning  look,  fol- 
lowed by  a  plain  question. 

'  Do  you  say  that,  sir,  because 
you  like  my  young  mistress  1' 

*No.' 

^  Please  to  shake  hands  again  1' 
She  said  it — took  his  hand  with 
a  sudden  grip  that  spoke  for  itself 
— and  walked  away. 

Here  was  an  exhibition  of  cha- 
racter, which  Alban  was  just  the 
man  to  appreciate.  *  If  I  had 
been  an  old  woman,'  he  thought 
in  his  dryly  humorous  way,  *I 
believe  I  should  have  been  like 
Mrs.  Ellmother.  We  might  have 
talked  of  Emily,  if  she  had  not 
left  me  in  such  a  hurry.  When 
shall  I  see  her  again  V 

He  was  destined  to  see  her 
again,  that  night — under  circum- 
stances which  he  remembered  to 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  rules  of  Netherwoode,  in 
summer-time,  recalled  the  young 


ladies  from  their  evening's  recrea- 
tion in  the  grounds  at  nine  o'clock. 
After  that  hour,  Alban  was  free 
to^^moke  his  piper  and^  linger 
among  trees  and  fiower-beds  be- 
fore he  returned  to  his  hot  little 
rooms  in  the  village.  As  a  relief 
to  the  drudgery  of  teaching  the 
young  ladies,  he  had  been  using 
his  pencil,  when  the  day's  lessons 
were  over,  for  his  own  amuse- 
ment. It  was  past  ten  o'clock 
before  he  lit  his  pipe,  and  began 
walking  slowly  to  and  fro  on  the 
path  which  led  to  the  summer- 
house,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the 
grounds. 

In  the  perfect  stillness  of  the 
night,  the  clock  of  the  village 
church  was  distinctly  audible, 
striking  the  hours  and  the  quar- 
ters. The  moon  had  not  risen ; 
but  the  mysterious  glimmer  of 
starlight  trembled  on  the  large 
open  space  between  the  trees  and 
the  house. 

Alban  paused,  admiring  with 
an  artist's  eye  the  effect  of  light, 
so  faintly  and  delicately  beautiful, 
on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  lawn. 
'  Does  the  man  live  who  could 
paint  that?'  he  asked  himself. 
His  memory  recalled  the  works 
of  the  greatest  of  all  landscape 
painters — the  English  artists  of 
fifty  years  since.  While  recollec- 
tions of  many  a  noble  picture 
were  still  passing  through  his 
mind,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  -  of  a  bare- 
headed woman  on  the  terrace 
steps. 

She  hurried  down  to  the  lawn, 
staggering  as  she  ran — stopped^ 
and  looked  back  at  the  house — 
hastened  onwards  towards  the 
trees — stopped  again,  looking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  uncertain 
which  way  to  turn  next — and 
then  advanced  once  more.  He 
could  now  hear  her  heavily  gasp- 
ing for  breath.  As  she  came 
nearer,   the   starlight  showed    a 


Or,  the  Love-Letter  Answered. 


panic-stricken  face — ^the  face  of 
Mis.  Ellmother. 

Alban  ran  to  meet  her.  She 
dropped  on  the  grass  before  he 
oonld  cross  the  short  distance 
which  separated  them.  As  he 
raised  her  in  his  arms,  she  looked 
at  him  wildly,  and  murmured  and 
mattered  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
speak.  'Look  at  me  again,'  he 
said.  'Don't  yon  remember  the 
man  who  had  some  talk  with  you 
to>day  V  She  still  stared  at  him 
Tacantly  :  he  tried  again.  '  Don't 
yon  remember  Miss  Emily's 
friend  f 

As  the  name  passed  his  lips, 
her  mind  in  some  degree  recovered 
its  balance.  '  Yes,'  she  said ; 
•  Emily's  friend  *  I'm  glad  I  have 
met  with  Emily's  friend.'  She 
caught  at  Alban's  arms — starting, 
as  if  her  own  words  had  alarmed 
her.  *  What  am  I  talking  about  1 
Did  I  say  •*  Emily  "  ?  A  servant 
ought  to  say  "Miss  Emily." 
My  head  swims.  Am  I  going 
madf 

Alban  led  her  to  one  of  the 
garden  chairs.  'You're  only  a 
little  frightened,'  he  said.  <  Eest, 
and  compose  yourself.' 

She  looked  over  her  shoulder 
towards  the  house.  *  Not  here  ! 
I've  run  away  from  a  she-devil ;  I 
want  to  be  out  of  sight.  Further 
away,  Mister — I  don't  know  your 
name.  Tell  me  your  name;  I 
won't  trust  you,  unless  you  tell 
me  your  name  !' 

'  Hush  !  hush !  Call  me  Alban.' 

'  I  never  heard  of  such  a  name ; 
I  won't  trust  you.* 

•You  won't  trust  your  friend, 
and  Emily's  friend?  You  don't 
mean  that,  I'm  sure.  Call  me 
by  my  other  name  —  call  me 
"  Morris." ' 

*  Morris,'  she  repeated.  '  Ah, 
Tve  heard  of  people  called  **  Mor- 
ris." Look  back !  Your  eyes  are 
young — do  you  see  her  on  the 
terrace? 


'  There  isn't  a  living  soul  to  be 
seen  anywhere.' 

With  one  hand  he  raised  her  as 
he  spoke— and  with  the  other  he 
took  up  the  chair.  In  a  minute 
more,  they  were  out  of  sight  of 
the  house.  He  seated  her  so  that 
she  could  rest  her  head  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

'  What  a  good  fellow !'  the  poor 
old  creature  said,  admiring  him ; 
'he  knows  how  my  head  pains 
me.  Don't  stand  up  1  You're  a 
tall  man.     She  might  see  you.' 

'She  can  see  nothing.  Look 
at  the  trees  behind  us.  Even 
the  starlight  doesn't  get  through 
them.' 

J^rs.  Ellmother  was  not  satis- 
fied yet  '  You  take  it  coolly,'  she 
said.  '  Do  you  know  who  saw  us 
together  in  the  passage  to-day  1 
You  good  Morris,  she  saw  us — 
she  did.  Wretch  !  Cruel,  cunning, 
shameless  wretch.' 

In  the  shadows  that  were  round 
them,  Alban  could  just  see  that 
she  was  shaking  her  clenched  fists 
in  the  air.  He  made  another  at- 
tempt to  control  her.  'Don't 
excite  yourself!  If  she  comes 
into  the  garden,  she  might  hear 
you.' 

The  appeal  to  her  fears  had  its 
effect. 

*  That's  true,'  she  said,  in  lower- 
ed tone.  Sudden  distrust  of  him 
seized  her  the  next  moment.  '  Who 
told  me  I  was  excited  f  she  burst 
out.  *  It's  you  who  are  excited. 
'  Deny  it  if  you  dare  !  I  begin  to 
suspect  you,  Mr.  Morris ;  I  don't 
like  your  conduct*  What  has 
become  of  your  pipe  ?  I  saw  you 
put  your  pipe  in  your  coat  pocket. 
You  did  it,  when  you  set  me 
down  among  the  trees  where  she 
could  see  me  I  You  are  in  league 
with  her — she  is  coming  to  meet 
you  here — you  know  she  doesn't 
like  tobacco-smoke.  Are  you  two 
going  to  put  me  in  the  mad- 
house? 


*  I  tay  No  :* 


She  started  to  her  feet.  It 
occurred  to  Alban  that  the  speedi- 
est way  of  pacifying  her  might 
he  by  means  of  the  pipe.  Mere 
words  would  exercise  no  per- 
suasive influence  over  that  be- 
wildered mind.  Instant  action, 
of  some  kind,  would  be  far  more 
likely  to  have  the  right  effect. 
He  put  his  pipe  and  his  tobacco- 
pouch  into  her  hands,  and  so 
mastered  her  attention  before  he 
spoke. 

*Do  you  know  how  to  fill  ^a 
man's  pipe  for  him  f  he  asked. 

'  Haven't  I  filled  my  husband's 
pipe  hundreds  of  times  V  she  an- 
swered sharply. 

'Very  well.  Now  do  it  for 
me.' 

She  took  her  chair  again  instant- 
ly, and  filled  the  pipe.  He  lighted 
it,  and  seated  himself  on  the  grass, 
quietly  smoking.  ^  Do  you  think 
I'm  in  league  with  her  now  V  he 
asked;  purposely  adopting  the 
rough  tone  of  a  man  in  her  own 
rank  of  life. 

She  answered  him  as  she  might 
have  answered  her  husband,  in  the 
days  of  her  unhappy  marrias^e. 

*  0,  don't  gird  at  me — there's  a 
good  man !  Jf  I've  been  off  my 
head  for  a  minute  or  two,  please 
not  to  notice  me.  It's  cool  and 
quiet  here,'  the  poor  woman  said 
gratefully.  'Bless  God  for  the  dark- 
ness ;  there's  something  comforting 
in  the  darkness-r-along  with  a  good 
man  like  you.  Give  me  a  word  of 
advice.  Tou  are  my  friend  in  * 
need.  What  am  I  to  do?  I 
daren't  go  back  to  the  house !' 

She  was  quiet  enough  now,  to 
suggest  the  hope  that  she  might 
be  able  to  give  Alban  some  in- 
formation. '  Were  you  with  Miss 
de  Sor?'  he  asked,  'before  you 
came  out  here )  What  did  she 
do  to  frighten  you  )' 

There  was  no  answer;  Mrs. 
EUmother  had  abruptly  risen  once 
more.     'Hush!'   i^e  whispered* 


'  Don't  I  hear    somebody  near 

Alban  at  once  went  back,  along 
the  winding  path  which  they  had 
followed.  Ko  creature  was  visible 
in  the  gardens  or  on  the  terrace. 
On  returning,  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  use  his  eyes  to  any  good 
purpose  in  the  obscurity  among 
the  trees.  He  waited  awhile, 
listening  intently.  Ko  sound  was 
audible  :  there  was  not  even  air 
enough  to  stir  the  leaves. 

As  he  returned  to  the  place 
that  he  had  left,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  chimes  of  the  dis- 
tant church  clock  striking  the  three 
quarters  past  ten. 

Even  that  familiar  sound  jarred 
on  Mrs.  Ellmother's  shattered 
nerves.  The  cry  that  escaped  her 
relieved  Alban  of  the  feding  of 
uneasiness  which  still  troubled 
him.  In  her  state  of  mind  and 
body,  she  was  at  the  mercy  of  any 
false  alarm  which  might  be  raised 
by  her  own  fears.  He  sat  down 
by  her  again— opened  his  match- 
box to  relight  the  pipe  —  and 
changed  his  mind.  Mrs.  EUmo- 
ther had  unconsciously  warned 
him  to  be  cautious. 

For  the  first  time,  he  thought 
it  likely  that  the  heat  in  the  house 
might  induce  some  of  the  inmates 
to  try  the  cooler  atmosphere  in,  the 
grounds.  If  this  happened,  and 
if  he  continued  to  smoke,  curio- 
sity might  tempt  them  to  follow 
the  scent  of  tobacco  hanging  on 
the  stagnant  air. 

'  Is  there  nobody  near  us )' 
Mrs.  Ellmother  asked.  '  Are  you 
surel' 

'Quite  sure.  Now  tell  me — 
did  you  really  mean  it,  when  yon 
said  just  now  that  you  wanted  my 
advice  f 

'  Of  course  I  meant  it  1  Who 
else  have  I  got  to  help  me  f 

'  I  am  ready  and  willing  to  help 
you,  but  I  can't  do  it  unless  I 
know  first  what  has  passed  be- 


Or^  the  Love-Letter  Amwered. 


tween  you  and  Miss  de  Sor.   Will 
you  trust  meP 

*  May  I  depend  on  you  V 

*  I  give  you  my  promise — you 
may  depend  on  that' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   TREACHERT   OF   THE  PIPE. 

There  was  a  pause.  It  was 
too  dark  to  see  in  Mrs.  Eilmo- 
ther's  face  why  she  was  hesitating. 
Surprised  by  her  silence,  Alban 
asked  if  she  was  beginning  already 
to  repent  of  her  promise. 

'  It  isn't  that,'  she  said,  '  it's  my 
poor  mind.  I'm  all  abroad — I 
don't  know  what  to  say  first.' 

'  Let  me  try  if  I  can  help  you. 
You  have  been  with  Miss  de  Sor 
to-night.  Did  she  ask  you  to 
stay  with  her,  when  you  went 
into  her  room  f 

'  That's  it !  She  rang  for  me, 
to  see  how  I  was  getting  on  with 
my  needlework — and  she  was 
what  I  call  hearty,-  for  the  first 
time  since  I  have  been  in  her  ser- 
vice.  I  didn't  think  badly  of  her 
when  she  first  talked  of  engaging 
me ;  and  I've  had  reason  to  repent 
ofmy  opinion  ever  since.  0,  she 
showed  the  cloven  foot  to-night ! 
"Sit  down,"  she  says;  "I've 
nothing  to  read,  and  I  hate  work ; 
let's  have  a  little  chat."  She's 
got  a  glib  tongue  of  her  own.  All 
I  could  do  was  to  say  a  word  now 
and  then  to  keep  her  going.  She 
talked  and  talked  till  it  was  time 
to  light  the  lamp.  She  was  par- 
ticular in  telling  me  to  put  the 
shade  over  it.  We  were  half  in 
dark,  and  half  in  the  light  She 
tiapped  me  (Lord  knows  how  1) 
into  talking^  about  foreign  parts ; 
I  mean  the  place  she  lived  in  be- 
fore they  sent  her  to  England. 
Have  you  heard  thafc  she  comes 
from  the  West  Indies  V 


'  Yes;  I  have  heard  that.  Go 
on.* 

*  Wait  a  bit)  sir.  There's  some- 
thing, by  your  leave,  that  I  want 
to  know.  Do  you  believe  in 
Witchcraft  V 

'  Of  course  not !  Did  Miss  de 
Sor  pat  that  question  to  you  f 

*  She  did.' 

*  And  how  did  you  answer  f 

^  Neither  in  one  way  nor  the 
other.  I'm  in  two  minds  about 
that  matter  of  Witchcraft.  When 
I  was  a  girl,  there  was  an  old 
woman  in  our  village,  who  was  a 
sort  of  show.  ^People  came  to  see 
her  from  all  the  country  round — 
gentlefolks  among  them.  It  was 
her  great  age  that  '  made  her 
famous.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  old,  sir !  One  of  our  neigh- 
bours didn't  believe  in  her  age, 
and  she  heard  of  it.  She  cast  a 
spell  on  his  flock — I  tell  you,  she 
sent  a  plague  on  his  sheep,  the 
plague  of  the  Bots.  The  whole 
flock  died ;  I  remember  it  well. 
Some  said  the  sheep  would  have 
had  the  Bots  anyhow.  Some  said 
it  was  the  spell.  Which  of  them 
was  right  ?     How  am  I  to  settle 

itr 

'  Did  you  mention  this  to  Miss 
de  Sorr 

'  I  was  obliged  to  mention  it. 
Didn't  I  tell  you,  just  now,  that 
I  can't  make  up  my  mind  about 
Witchcraft  %  "  You  don't  seem  to 
know  whether  you  believe  or  dis- 
believe," she  says.  It  made  me 
look  like  a  fooL  I  told  her  I  had 
my  reasons  —  and  then  I  was 
obliged  to  give  them.' 

'  And  what  did  she  do  then )' 

'She  said,  "I've  got  a  better 
story  of  Witchcraft  than  yours." 
And  she  opened  a  little  book, 
with  a  lot  of  writing  in  it,  and 
began  to  read.  Her  story  made 
my  flesh  creep.  It  turns  me  cold, 
sir,  when  I  think  of  it  now.' 

He  heard  her  moaning  and 
shuddering.     Strongly  as  his  in- 


*  I  iay  No:* 


teiest  was  excited,  there  was  a 
compassionate  reluctance  in  him 
to  ask  her  to  go  on.  His  merciful 
scruples  proved  to  be  needless. 
The  fascination  of  beauty  it  is 
possible  to  resist.  The  fascination 
of  horror  fastens  its  fearful  hold 
on  us,  struggle  against  it  as  we 
may.  Mrs.  Ell  mother  repeated 
what  i|he  bad  beard,  in  spite  of 
herself. 

*  It  happened  in  the  West  In- 
dies,' she  said ;  '  and  the  writing 
of  a  woman-slave  was  the  writing 
in  the  little  book.  The  slave 
wrote  about  her  mother.  Her 
mother  was  a  black — a  Witch  in 
her  own  country.  There  was  a 
forest  in  her  own  country.  The 
devil  taught  her  Witchcraft  in 
the  forest  The  serpents  and  the 
wild  beasts  were  afraid  to  touch 
her.  She  lived  without  eating. 
She  was  sold  for  a  slave,  and  sent 
to  the  IslaDd — an  island  in  the 
West  Indies.  An  old  man  lived 
there ;  the  wickedest  man  of  them 
all..  He  filled  the  black  Witch 
with  devilish  knowledge.  She 
learnt  to  make  the  image  of  wax. 
The  image  of  wax  casts  spells. 
You  put  pins  in  the  image  of 
wax.  At  every  pin  you  put,  the 
person  under  the  spell  gets  nearer 
and  nearer  to  death.  There  was 
a  poor  black  in  the  island.  He 
ofi^nded  the  Witch.  She  made 
his  image  in  wax ;  she  cast  spells 
on  him.  He  couldn't  sleep;  he 
couldn't  6at;  he  was  such  a 
coward  that  common  noises  fright- 
ened him.  Like  Me  I  0  God^ 
like  Me  f 

<Wait  a  little,'  Alban  inter- 
posed. 'You  are  exciting  your- 
self again — wait.' 

*  You're  vsrrong,  sir  1  You  think 
it  ended  when  she  finished  her 
story,  and  shut  up  her  book; 
there's  worse  to  come  than  any- 
thing you've  heard  yet.  I  don't 
know  what  I  did  to  offend  her. 
She  looked  at  me  and  spoke  to 


me  as  if  I  was  the  dirt  under  her 
feet.  "  If  you're  too  stupid  to 
understand  what  I  have  been 
reading,"  she  says,  ^'get  up  and 
go  to  the  glass.  Look  at  yourself 
and  remember  what  happened  to 
the  slave  who  was  under  the 
spell.  You're  getting  paler  and 
pialer,  and  thinner  and  thinner; 
you  re  pining  away  just  as  he  did. 
ShaU  I  tell  you  whyl^^  She 
snatched  off  the  shade  from  the 
lamp,  and  put  her  hand  under 
the  table,  and  brought  out  an 
image  of  wax.  My  image  I  She 
pointed  to  three  pins  in  it  "  One," 
she  says,  "  for  no  sleep.  One  for 
no  appetite.  One  for  broken 
nerves."  I  asked  her  what  I  had 
done  to  make  such  a  bitter  enemy 
of  her.  She  says,  "  Rememb^ 
what  I  asked  of  you  when  we 
talked  of  your  being  my  servant. 
Choose  which  you  will  do)  Die 
by  inches  "  (I  swear  she  said  it,  as 
I  hope  to  be  saved);  ''die  by 
inches,  or  tell  me — "  ' 

There — ^in  the  full  frenzy  of 
the  agitation  that  possessed  her — 
there,  Mrs.  Eilmother  suddenly 
stopped. 

Alban's  first  impression  was 
that  she  might  have  fainted.  .  He 
looked  closer,  and  could  just  see 
her  shadowy  figure  still  seated  in 
the  chair.  He  asked  if  she  was 
ill     No. 

*  Then  why  don't  you  go  on  ¥ 
'  I  have  done,'  she  answered. 

*  Do  you  think  you  can  put  me 
off,'  he  rejoined  sternly,  'with 
such  an  excuse  as  that)  What 
did  Miss  de  Sor  ask  you  to  tell 
her  1  You  promised  to  trust  me. 
Be  as  good  as  your  word.' 

In  the  days  of  her  health  and 
strength,  she  would  have  set  him 
at  defiance.  All  she  could  do  now 
was  to  appeal  to  his  mercy. 

'  Make  some  allowance  for  me,' 
she  said.  '  I  have  been  terribly 
upset.  What  has  become  of  my 
courage?    What  has  broken  me 


Or.  the  Love-Letier  Answered, 


down  in  this  way)     Spare  me, 
or.' 

He  lefoBed  to  listen.  'This 
Tile  attempt  to  practise  on  your, 
fears  may  be  repeated/  he  re- 
minded her.  'More  base  ad- 
vantage may  be  taken  of  the 
nervons  derangement  from  which 
yon  are  suffering  in  the  climate  ' 
of  this  place.  You  little  know 
me,  if  you  think  I  will  allow  that 
to  go  on.' 

She  made  a  last  effort  to  plead 
with  him.  <0,  sir,  is  thiis  be- 
having like  the  good  kind  man  I 
thought  you  were  ?  You  say  you 
are  Miss  Emily's  friend.  Don't 
press  me — ^for  Miss  Emily's  sake !' 

'  Emily  !'  Alban  exclaimed.  '  Is 
eke  concerned  in  this  X 

There  was  a  change  to  tender- 
ness in  his  voice,  which  persuaded 
Mrs.  Eilmother  that  she  had 
found  her  way  to  the  weak  side 
of  him.  Her  one  effort  now 
was  to  strengthen  the  impression 
which  she  believed  herself  to 
have  produced.  '  Miss  Emily  w 
concerned  in  it,'  she  confessed. 

*  In  what  way  X 

^  Never  mind  in  what  way.' 
'  But  I  do  mind.' 

*  I  tell  you,  sir,  Miss  Eoiily  must 
never  know  it  to  her  dying  day  f 

The  first  suspicion  of  the  truth 
crossed  Alban's  mind. 

'  And  Emily  might  have  known 
it,'  he  added,  '  if  Miss  de  Sor  had 
forced  you  into  telling  her  what 
she  wanted  to  find  out)  You 
must  have  said  something  to*  ex- 
cite her  curiosity.' 

*  Never  I' 

'  Are  you  sure  you  didn't  be- 
tray yourself,  when  she  showed 
the  image  and  threatened  you  f 

<  I  would  have  died  first  r  The 
reply  had  hardly  escaped  her 
before  she  regretted  it.  'What 
makes  yoa  want  to  be  so  sure 
about  itf  she  said.  *•  It  looks  as 
if  you  knew — ^  . 

*  I  do  know.' 


«Whatr 

The  kindest  thing  that  he 
could  do  now  was  to  speak  out. 
'Your  secret  is  no  secret  to  mel 
he  said. 

Eage  and  fear  shook  her  to- 
gether. For  the  moment,  she 
was  Uke  the  Mrs.  Eilcnother  of 
former  days.    '  You  lie !'  she  cried. 

'  I  speak  the  truth.' 

'  I  won't  believe  you !  I  daren't 
believe  you  1' 

'Listen  to  me.  In  Emily's 
interests,  listen  to  me.  I  have 
read  of  the  murder  at  Zeeland — ' 

'That's  nothing!  The  man 
wa<)  a  namesake  of  her  father.' 

'  The  man  was  her  father  him- 
self. Keep  your  seat.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  alarmed  about.  I 
know  that  Emily  is  ignorant  of 
the  horrid  death  that  her  father 
died.  I  know  that  you  and  your 
late  mistress  have  kept  the  dis- 
covery from  her  to  this  day.  I 
know  the  love  and  pity  which 
plead  your  excuse  for  deceiving 
her,  and  the  circumstances  that 
favoured  the  deception.  My  good 
creature,  Emily's  peace  of  mind 
is  as  sacred  to  me  as  it  is  to  you  I 
I  love  her  as  I  love  my  own  life 
— and  better.  Are  you  calmer, 
nowf 

He  heard  her  crying:  it  was 
the  best  relief  that  could  come  to 
her.  After  waiting  awhile  to  let 
the  tears  have  their  way,  he 
helped  her  to  rise.  There  was  no 
more  to  be  said  now.  The  one 
thing  to  do  was  to  take  her  back 
to  the  house. 

'  I  can  give  you  a  word  of 
advice,'  he  said,  '  before  we  part 
for  the  night.  You  must  leave 
Miss  de  Sor^s  service  at  once.  Your 
health  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse. 
Give  her  warning  immediately.' 

Mrs.  Eilmother  hung  back, 
when  he  offered  her  his  arm. 
The  bare  prospect  of  seeing  Fran- 
cine  again  was  revolting  to  her. 
On  Alban's   assurance  that  the 
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^ I  say  No:' 


notice  to  leave  could  be  given  in 
'writing,  she  made  no  farther  re- 
sistance. The  village  clock  struck 
eleven  as  they  ascended  the  ter- 
race steps. 

A  minute  later,  another  person 
left  the  grounds  by  the  path  which 
led  to  the  house.  Alban's  pre- 
caution had  been  taken  too  liftte. 
The  smell  of  tobacco  smoke  had 
guided  Francine,  when  she  was  at 
a  loss  which  way  to  turn  next  in 
search  of  Mrs.  Ellmother.  For 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
had  been  listening,  hidden  among 
the  trees. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

CHANGE  OF  AIR. 

Thb  inmates  of  Netherwoods 
rose  early,  and  went  to  bed  early. 
When  Alban  and  Mrs.  Ellmother 
arrived  at  the  back  door  of  the 
house  they  found  it  locked. 

The  only  light  visible,  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  building, 
glimmered  through  the  Venetian 
blind  of  the  window-entrance  to 
Francine'^  sitting-room.  Alban 
proposed  to  gat  admission  to  the 
house  by  that  way.  In  her  hor- 
ror of  again  encounteriug  Fran- 
cine,  Mrs.  Ellmother  positively 
refused  to  follow  him  when  he 
turned  away  from  the  door.  '  They 
can't  be  all  asleep  yet,'  she  said, 
and  rang  the  belL 

One  person  was  still  out  of 
bed,  and  that  person  was  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house.  They  recog- 
nised her  voice  in  the  customary 
question,  *Who*s  there)'  The 
door  having  been  opened,  good 
Miss  Ladd  looked  backwards  and 
forwards  between  Alban  and  Mrs. 
Ellmother,  with  the  bewildered 
air  of  a  lady  who  doubted  the  evi- 
dence of  her  own  eyes.  The  next 
moment  her  sense  of  humour 
overpowered  her.  She  burst  out 
laughing. 


'Close  the  door,  Mr.  Morris,' 
she  said;  'and  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  me  what  this  means.  Have 
you  been  giving  a  lesson  in  draw- 
ing by  starlight  7' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  moved  so  that 
the  light  of  the  lamp  in  Miss 
.Ladd's  hand  fell  on  her  face. 
*  I'm  faint  and  giddy,'  she  said ; 
'  let  me  get  to  my  bed.' 

Miss  Ladd  instantly  followed 
her.  *  Pray  forgive  me !  I  didn't 
see  you  were  ill,  when  I  spoke,' 
she  gently  explained.  'What 
can  I  do  for  you  V 

<  Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am.  I 
want  nothing  but  peace  and  quiet. 
I  wish  you  good-night.' 

Alban  followed  Miss  Ladd  to 
her  study,  on  the  front  side  of 
the  house.  He  had  just  men- 
tioned the  circumstances  under 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Ellmother  had 
met,  when  they  were  interrupted 
by  a  tap  at  the  door.  Francine 
had  got  back  to  her  room  unper- 
ceived,  by  way  of  the  French  win- 
dow. She  now  presented  herself 
with  an  elaborate  apology,  and 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
penitent  expression  of  which  her 
face  was  capable. 

'  I  am  ashamed.  Miss  Ladd,  to 
intrude  on  you  at  this  time  of 
night.  My  only  excuse  is  that  I 
am  anxious  about  Mrs.  Ellmo« 
ther.  I  heard  you  just  now  in 
the  halL  If  she  is  really  ill,  I 
am  the  unfortunate  cause  of  it.' 

'  In  what  way.  Miss  de  Sor  f 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  frightened 
her  while  we  were  talking  in  my 
room,  quite  unintentionally.  She 
rushed  to  the  door  and  ran  out. 
I  supposed  she  had  gone  to  her 
bedroom ;  I  had  no  idea  she  was 
in  the  grounds.' 

In  this  false  statement  there 
was  mingled  a  grain  of  truth.  It 
was  true  that  Francine  believed 
Mrs.  Ellmother  to  have  taken  re* 
fuge  in  her  room,  for  she  had 
examined  the  room.    Finding  it 
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empty,  and  fiedling  to  discover 
the  fdgitive  in  other  parts  of  the 
house,  she  had  become  alarmed, 
and  had  tried  the  grounds  next, 
with  the  formidable  result  which 
has  been  already  related.  Con- 
cealing this  circumstance,  she  had 
lied  in  such  a  skilfally  artless 
manner  that  Alban,  having  no 
suspicion  of  what  had  really  hap- 
pened to  sharpen  his  wits,  was  as 
completely  deceived  as  Miiss  Ladd. 
Proceeding  to  further  explana- 
tion, and  remembering  that  she 
was  in  Alban's  presence,  Francine 
was  careful  to  keep  herself  within 
the  strict  limit  of  truth.  She 
only  lied  again  in  declaring  that 
Mrs*  EUmotber  had  supposed  she 
was  in  earnest,  when  she  was 
guilty  of  no  more  serious  offence 
than  playing  a  practical  joke. 

In  this  case,  Alban  was  neces- 
sarily in  a  position  to  detect  the 
£edscdiood.  But  it  was  so  evi- 
dently in  Francine's  interests  to 
present  her  conduct  in  the  most 
fayourable  light,  that  the  dis- 
covery £Biiled  to  excite  his  sus- 
picion. He  waited  in  silence, 
while  Miss  Ladd  admimstered  a 
severe  ieproo£  Francine  having 
left  the  room,  as  penitently  as  she 
had  entered  it  (with  her  handker- 
chief over  her  tearless  eyes),  he 
was  at  liberty,  with  certain  re- 
serves, to  return  to  what  had 
passed  between  Mrs.  Ellmother 
and  himselt 

'The  fright  which  the  poor 
old  woman  has  suffered,'  he  said, 
'has  led  to  one  good  result  I 
have  found  her  ready  at  last  to 
acknowledge  that  she  is  ill,  and 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  change 
to  Netherwoods  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  I  have 
advised  her  to  take  the  course 
which  you  suggested,  by  leaving 
this  house.  Is  it  possible  to 
dispense  with  the  usual  delay, 
when  she  gives  notice  to  leave 
Miss  de  Bor's  servioef 


*  She  need  feel  no  anxiety,  poor 
soul,  on  that  account,*  Miss  Ladd 
replied.  'In  any  case,  I  had 
arranged  that  a  week*s  notice  on 
either  side,  should  be  enough. 
As  it  is,  I  will  speak  to  Francine 
myself.  The  least  she  can  do,  to 
express  her  regret,  is  to  place  no 
difficulties  in  Mrs.  Eilmother's 
way.' 

The  next  day  was  Sunday. 

Miss  Ladd  broke  through  her 
rule  of  attending  to  secular  affairs 
on  weekdays  only ;  and,  after 
consulting  with  Mrs.  Ellmother, 
arranged  with  Francine  that  her 
servant  should  be  at  liberty  to 
leave  Netherwoods  (health  per- 
mitting) on  the  next  day»  But 
one  difficulty  remained.  Mrs. 
Ellmother  was  in  no  condition  to 

• 

take  the  long  journey  to  her  birth- 
place in  Cumberland;  and  her 
own  lodgings  in  London  had  been 
let.  Under  these  circumstances, 
what  was  the  best  arrangement 
that  could  be  made  for  her)  Miss 
Ladd  wisely  and  kindly  wrote  to 
Emily  on  the  subject,  and  asked 
for  a  speedy  reply. 

Later  in  the  day,  Alban  was 
sent  for  to  see  Mrs.  Ellmother. 
He  found  her  anxiously  waiting 
to  hear  what  had  passed,  on  the 
previous  night,  between  Miss  Ladd 
and  himself.  '  Were  you  careful, 
sir,  to   say  nothing  about  Miss 

Emily  1' 

'I  was  especially  careful;  I 
never  alluded  to  her  in  any  way.' 

'Has  Miss  de  Sor  spoken  to 
youf 

'  I  have  not  given  her  the 
opportunity.* 

'She's  an  obstinate  one — she 
might  try.' 

^  If  she  does,  she  shall  hear  my 
opinion  of  her  in  plain  words.' 

The  talk  between  them  turned 
next  on  Alban's  discovery  of  the 
secret,  of  which  Mrs.  Ellmother 
had  believed  herself  to  be  the  sole 
depositary    since    Miss   Letitia's 
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death.  Without  alarmiBg  her  hj 
any  needless  allusion  to  Doctor 
Alldaj  or  to  Miss  Jethro,  he  an- 
swered her  inquiries  (so  far  as  he 
was  himself  concerned)  without 
reserve.  Her  curiosity  once  satis- 
fied, she  showed  no  disposition 
to  pursue  the  topic.  She  pointed 
to  Miss  Ladd's  cat,  fast  asleep  hy 
the  side  of  an  empty  saucer. 

^Is  it  a  sin,  Mr.  Morris,  to 
wish  I  was  Tomi  He  doesn't 
trouble  himself  about  his  life  that 
is  past  or  his  life  that  is  to  come. 
If  I  could  only  empty  my  saucer, 
and  go  to  sleep^  I  shouldn't  be 
thinking  of  the  number  of  people 
in  this  world,  like  myself,  who 
would  be  better  out  of  it  than  in 
it.  Miss  Ladd  has  got  tne  my 
liberty  to-morrow;  and  I  don't 
even  know  where  to  go,  when  I 
leave  this  place.' 

'Suppose  you  follow  Tom's 
example  V  Alban  suggested. 
'Enjoy  to-day  (in  that  comfort- 
able chair)  and  let  to-morrow 
take  care  of  itself.' 

To-morrow  arrived,  and  justi- 
fied Alban's  system  of  philosophy. 
Emily  answered  Miss  Ladd's 
letter,  to  excellent  purpose,  by 
telegraph. 

'  I  leave  London  to-day  with 
Cecilia'  (the  message  announced), 
'for  Monksmoor  Park,  Hants. 
Will  Mis.  EUmother  take  care  of 
the  cottage,  in  my  absence?  I 
shall  be  away  for  a  month,  at 
least.  All  19  prepared  for  her,  if 
she  consents.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  gladly  accepted 
this  proposal.  In  the  interval  of 
Emily's  absence,  she  could  easily 
arrange  to  return  to  her  own 
lodgings.  With  words  of  sincere 
gratitude  she  took  leave  of  Miss 
Laddj  but  no  persuasion  would 
induce  her  to  say  good-bye  to 
Francine.  'Do  me  one  more 
kindness,  ma'am ;  don't  tell  Miss 
de  Sor  when  I  go  away.'  Ignorant 
of  the   provocation   which    had 


produced  this  unforgiving  temper 
of  mind.  Miss  Ladd  gently  remon- 
strated. '  Miss  de  Sor  received 
my  reproof  in  a  peiiitent  spirit ; 
she  expresses  sincere  sorrow  for 
haying  thoughtlessly  frightened 
you.  Both  yesterday  and  to-day 
she  has  made  kind  inquiries  after 
your  health.  Come  !  come !  don't 
bear  malice — wish  her  good-bye.' 
Mrs.  Ellmother^s  answer  was 
characteristic.  '  I'll  say  gocd-bye 
by  telegraph,  when  I  get  to 
London.' 

Her  last  words  were  addressed 
to  Alban.  'If  you  can  find  a 
way  of  doing  it,  sir,  keep  those 
two  apart' 

-   'Do    you    mean   Emily    and 
Miss  de  Sorf 

'  Yes.' 

'  What  are  you  afraid  off 

*  I  don't  know.' 

*  Is  that  quite  reasonable,  Mrs. 
EUmother  r 

'  I  daresay  not  I  only  know 
that  I  am  afraid.' 

The  pony-chaise  took  her  away. 
Alban's  class  was  not  yet  ready 
for  him.  He  waited  on  the  ter- 
race. 

Innocent  alike  of  all  knowledge 
of  the  serious  reason  for  fear 
which  did  really  exist,  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother and  Alban  felt,  neverthe- 
less, the  same  vague  distrust  of 
an  intimacy  between  the  two 
girls.  Idle,  vain,  malicious,  false 
— to  know  that  Francine's  charac- 
ter presented  these  faults,  without 
any  discoverable  merit4s  to  set 
against  them,  was  surely  enough 
to  justify  a  gloomy  view  of  the 
prospect,  if  she  succeeded  in 
winning  the  position  of  Emily's 
.friend.  Alban  reasoned  it  out 
logically  in  this  way — without 
satisfying  himself,  and  without 
accounting  for  the  remembrance 
that  haunted  him  of  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother's  farewell  look.  '  A  com- 
monplace man  would  say  we  are 
both  in  a  morbid  state  of  mind,' 
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he  thought;  'and  sometimes 
commonplace  men  turn  out  to  be 
right' 

He  was  too  deeply  preoccupied 
to  notice  that  he  had  advanced 
perilously  near  to  Francine's 
window.  She  suddenly  stepped 
out  of  her  room,  and  spoke  to 
him. 

'Do  you  happen  to  know,  Mr. 
Morris,  why  Mrs.  Ellmother  has 
gone  away  without  bidding  me 
good-bye  f 

'  She  was  probably  afraid,  Miss 
de  Sor,  that  you  might  make  her 
the  victim  of  another  joke.' 

Francine  eyed  him  steadily. 
'  Have  you  any  particular  reason 
for  speaking  to  me  in  that  way )' 

'I  am  not  aware  that  I  have 
answered  you  rudely — if  that  is 
what  you  mean.' 

'That  is  not  what  I  mean. 
Yon  seem  to  have  taken  a  dislike 
to  me.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
why.' 

'I  dislike  cruelty — and.  you 
have  behaved  cruelly  to  Mrs. 
Ellmother.' 

'Meaning  to  be  cruel T  Fran- 
cine  inquired. 

'You  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
Miss  de  Sor,  that  I  can't  answer 
that  question.* 

Francine  looked  at  him  again. 
'  Am  I  to  understand  that  we  are 
enemies)'  she  asked. 

'  You  are  to  understand,'  he 
replied,  '  that  a  person  who  is 
employed  by  Miss  Ladd,  cannot 
always  presume  to  express  his 
sentiments  in  speaking  to  the 
young  ladies.' 

'If  that  means  anything,  Mr. 
Morris,  it  means  that  we  are 
enemies.' 

*  It  means.  Miss  de  Sor,  that  I 
am  the  drawing-master  at  this 
school,  and  that  I  am  called  to 
my  class.' 

Francine  returned  to  her  room, 
relieved  of  the  only  doubt  that 
had  troubled   her.    Plainly,   no 


suspicion  that  she  had  overheard 
what  passed  between  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother and  himself  existed  in 
Alban's  mind.  As  to  the  use  to 
be  made  of  her  discovery,  she 
felt  no  difficulty  in  deciding  to 
wait,  and  be  guided  by  events. 
Her  curiosity  and  her  self-esteem 
had  been  alike  gratified — she  had 
got  the  better  of  Mrs.  Ellmother 
at  last,  and  with  that  triumph 
she  was  content  While  Emily 
remained  her  friend,  it  would  be 
an  act  of  useless  cruelty  to  dis- 
close the  terrible  truth.  There 
had  certainly  been  a  coolness  be- 
tween them  at  Brighton.  But 
Francine— still  influenced  by  the 
magnetic  attraction  which  drew 
her  to  Emily — did  not  conceal 
from  herself  that  she  had  offered 
the  provocation,  and  had  been 
therefore  the  person  to  blame. 
'I  can  set  all  that  right,'  she 
thought,  'when  we  meet  at 
Monksmoor  Park.'  She  opened 
her  desk  and  wrote  the  shortest 
and  sweetest  of  letters  to  Cecilia. 
'  I  am  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
my  charming  friend,  on  any  con- 
venient day — may  I  add,  my  dear, 
the  sooner  the  better  V 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

'  THE  LADY   WANTS   YOU,   SIR.' 

Thb  pupils  of  the  drawing-class 
put  away  their  pencils  and  colour- 
boxes  in  high  good-humour :  the 
teacher's  vigilant  eye  for  faults 
had  failed  him  for  the  first  time 
in  their  experience.  !Not  one  of 
them  had  been  reproved ;  they 
had  chattered  and  giggled  and 
drawn  caricatures  on  Uie  maigin 
of  the  paper,  as  freely  as  if  the 
master  had  left  the  room.  Alban's 
wandering  attention  was  indeed 
beyond  the  reach  of  control.  His 
interview  with  Francine  had 
doubled  his  sense  of  responsibility 
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towards  Emily  —  while  he  was 
farther  than  ever  fcom  seeing  how 
he  could  interfere,  to  any  useful 
purpose,  in  his  present  position, 
and  with  his  reasons  for  writing 
under  reserve. 

One  of  the  servants  addressed 
him  as  he  was  leaving  the  school- 
room. The  landlady's  hoy  was 
waiting  in  the  hall  with  a  message 
firom  his  lodgings. 

'Kow  then!  what  is  it)'  he 
asked  irritahly. 

'The  lady  wants  you,  sir.'  With 
this  mysterious  answer  the  boy 
presented  a  visiting  card.  The 
name  inscribed  on  it  was — '  Miss 
Jethro.' 

She  had  arrived  by  the  train, 
and  she  was  then  waiting  at  Al- 
bania lodgings.  '  Say  I  will  be 
with  her  directly.'  Having  given 
the  message,  he  stood  for  awhile, 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand — literally 
lost  in  astonishment.  It  was 
simply  impossible  to  guess  at  Miss 
Jethro's  object ;  and  yet,  with  the 
usual  perversity  of  human  nature, 
he  was  still  wondering*  what  she 
could  possibly  want  with  him,  up 
to  the  final  moment  when  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  sitting-* 
room. 

She  rose  and  bowed  with  the 
same  grace  of  movement,  and  the 
same  well-bred  composure  of  man- 
ner, which  Doctor  Allday  had 
noticed  when  she  entered  his  con- 
sulting-room. Her  dark  melan- 
choly eyes  rested  on  Alban  with  a 
look  of  gentle  interest.  A  ffitint 
flush  of  colour  animated  for  a  mo- 
ment the  faded  beauty  of  her  face 
— passed  away  again — and  left  it 
paler  than  before. 

'  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself,' 
she  began,  '  that  I  am  intruding 
on  you  under  embarrassing  circum- 
stances.' 

'May  I  ask,  Miss  Jethro,  to 
what  circumstances  you  allude )' 

'  You  forget^  Mr.  Morris,  that 
I  left  Miss  Ladd's  school  in  a 


manner  which  justified  doubt  of 
me  in  the  minds  of  strangers.' 

'  Speaking  as  one  of  those  stran- 
gers,' Alban  replied,  *I  cannot 
f^el  that  I  had  any  right  to  form 
an  opinion,  on  a  matter  which 
only  concerned  Miss  Ladd  and 
yourself.' 

Miss  Jethro  bowed  gravely, 
'  Tou  encourage  me  to  hope,'  she 
said.  '  I  think  you  will  place  a 
favourable  construction  on  my 
visit  when  I  mention  my  motive. 
I  ask  you  to  receive  me,  in  the 
interests  of  Miss  Emily  Brown.' 

Stating  her  purpose  in  calling 
on  him  in  those  plain  terms,  she 
added  to  the  amazement  which 
Alban  already  felt,  by  handing  to 
him — as  if  she  were  presenting  an 
introduction  —  a  letter  marked, 
'  Private,'  addressed  to  her  by 
Doctor  Allday. 

'  I  may  tell  you,'  she  premised, 
'  that  I  had  no  idea  of  troubling 
you  until  Doctor  Allday  suggested 
it.  I  wrote  to  him  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  there  is  his  reply. 
Pray  read  it.' 

The  letter  was  dated,  'Pen- 
zance ;'  and  the  doctor  wrote,  as 
he  spoke,  without  ceremony. 

'  Madam, — ^Your  letter  has  been 
forwarded  to  me.  I  am  spending 
my  autumn  holiday  in  the  far 
West  of  Cornwall.  However,  if  I 
had  been  at  home^  it  would  have 
made  no  difference.  I  should 
have  begged  leave  to  decline  hold- 
ing any  further  conversation  with 
you,  on  the  subject  of  Miss  Emily 
Brown,  for  the  following  reasons : 

'In  the  first  place,  though  I 
cannot  doubt  your  sincere  inter- 
est in  the  young  lady's  welfare,  I 
don't  like  your  mysterious  way  of 
showing  it.  In  the  second  place, 
when  I  called  at  your  address  in 
London,  aft<er  you  had  left  my 
house,  I  found  that  you  had  taken 
to  flight.' 

Arrived  at  that  point,  Alban 
offered  to  return  the  letter.     'Do 
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you  really  mean  me  to  go  on  read- 
ing it  f  he  asked. 

'Yes,'  she  said  quietly.  *If 
yon  go  on — an^  if  yon  hear  what 
I  have  to  say  afterwards — yon 
can  decide  for  yourself  whether 
yon  will  trust  me  or  not.' 

Alhan  returned  to  the  letter. 

*  In  the  first  place,  I  have  good 
reason  to  helieve  that  you  entered 
Miss  Ladd's  school  as  a  teacher, 
under  false  pretences.  After  that 
discoveiy,  I  tell  you  plainly  I 
hesitate  to  attach  credit  to  any 
statement  that  you  may  wish  to 
make.  At  the  same  time,  I  must 
not  permit  my  prejudices  (as  you 
will  probably  call  them)  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  Miss  Emily's  in- 
terests— supposing  them  to  be 
really  depending  on  any  interfer- 
ence of  yours.  Miss  Ladd's  draw- 
ing-master, Mr.  Alban  Morris, 
knows  all  that  I  know  of  Miss 
Emily's  affairs,  and  is  even  more 
devoted  to  her  service  than  I  am. 
Whatever  you  might  have  said  to 
me,  you  can  say  to  him — with 
this  possible  advantage,  that  he 
may  believe  you.' 

There  the  letter  ended.  Alban 
handed  it  back  in  silence. 

Miss  Jethro  pointed  to  the  words, 
'Mr.  Alban  Morris  knows  all  that  I 
know  of  Miss  Emily's  affaire.' 

'  Is  that  true)'  she  asked. 

'  Quite  true.' 

'  I  don't  complain,  Mr.  Morris, 
of  the  hard  things  said  of  me  in 
that  letter ;  you  are  at  liberty  to 
suppose,  if  you  like,  that  I  de- 
serve them.  There  are  explana- 
tions that  I  might  offer,  there  are 
excuses  that  I  might  honestly 
make,  which  would  perhaps  satis- 
fy you  that  Doctor  Allday  has 
misjudged  my  actions,  through 
ignorance  of  my  motives.  Attri- 
bute it  to  pride,  or  attribute  it  to 
reluctance  to  make  needless  de- 
mands on  your  time — I  shall  not 
attempt  to  defend  myself.  I  leave 
you  to  decide  whether  the  woman 


who  has  shown  you  that  letter — 
having  something  important  to 
say  to  you — is  a  person  who  is 
mean  enough  to  say  it  under  fiedse 
pretences.' 

'  Tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
Miss  Jethro ;  and  be  assured,  be- 
forehand, that  I  don't  doubt  your 
sincerity.' 

<  My  purpose  in  coming  here,' 
she  answered,  '  is  to  induce  you 
to  use  your  influence  over  Miss 
Emily  Brown — ' 

'With  what  object f    Alban 
asked,  interrupting  her. 

'My  object  is  her  own  good. 
Some  years  since,  I  happened  to 
become  acquainted  with  a  person 
who  has  obtained  some  celebrity 
as  a  preacher.  You  have  perhaps 
heard  of  Mr.  Miles  Mirabel  V 

'  I  have  heard  of  him.' 

'  After  a  long  interval  I  have 
seen  him  again,'  Miss  Jethro  pro- 
ceeded. '  He  tells  me  he  has 
been  introduced  to  a  young  lady, 
who  was  formerly  one  of  Miss 
Ladd*s  pupils,  and  who  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Wy  vil,  of  Monks- 
moor  Park.  He  has  called  on 
Mr.  Wyvil ;  and  he  has  since  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  stay  at 
Mr.  Wyvil's  house.  The  day 
fixed  for  the  visit  is  Monday,  the 
fifth  of  next  month.' 

Alban  listened — at  a  loss  to 
know  what  interest  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  in  being  made 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Mirabel's 
engagements.  Miss  Jethro's  next 
words  enlightened  him. 

'You  are  perhaps  aware,'  she 
resumed, '  that  Miss  Emily  Brown 
is  Miss  Wyvil's  intimate  friend. 
She  will  be  one  of  the  guests  at 
Monksmoor  Park.  If  there  are 
any  obstacles  which  you  can 
place  in  her  way — ^if  there  is  any 
influence  which  you  can  exert^ 
without  exciting  suspicion  of 
your  motive — ^prevent  her,  I  en- 
treat you,  from  accepting  Miss 
Wyvil's    invitation,    until    Mr. 
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Mirabel's  Tisit  has  come  to  an 
end.* 

'  Why  am  I  to  interfere,  Miss 
Jethro  V 

'  I  dare  not  tell  yoa  why.' 

Alban  remonstrated.  *  You  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  be  satisfied/ 
he  said,  '  with  such  an  answer  as 
that.  Is  there  anything  against 
Mr.  Mirabel  V 

'  I  say  nothing  against  him.' 

'Is  Miss  Emily  acquainted 
with  him  T 

'No.' 

'  Is  he  a  person  with  whom  it 
would  be  disagreeable  to  her  to 
associate  V 

'  Quite  the  contrary.' 

'And  yet  you  expect  me  to 
prevent  them  from  meeting !  Be 
reasonable,  Miss  Jethro.' 

'  I  can  only  be  in  earnest,  Mr. 
Morris — more  truly,  more  deeply 
in  earnest  than  you  can  suppose. 
I  declare  to  you  that  I  am  speak- 
ing in  Miss  Emily's  dearest  in- 
terests. Do  you  still  refuse  to 
exert  yourself  for  her  sake  V 

'I  am  spared  the  pain  of  re- 
fusal,' Alban  answered.  'The 
time  for  interference  has  gone 
by.  She  is,  at  this  moment,  on 
her  way  to  Monksmoor  Park.' 

Miss  Jethro  attempted  to  rise 
— and  dropped  back  into  her 
chair.  '  Water  I'  she  said  faintly. 
After  drinking  from  the  glass  to 
the  last  drop,  she  began  to  revive. 
Her  iittle  travelling-bag  was  on 
the  floor  at  her  side.  She  took 
out  a  railway  guide,  and  tried  to 
consult  it.  Uer  fingers  trembled 
incessantly;  she  was  unable  to 
find  the  page  to  which  she  wished 


US  refer.  *  Help  me,'  she  said,  '  I 
must  go  back  to  Hampshire — by 
the  first  train  that  passes.' 

'  To  see  Emily  f  Alban  asked. 

'  Quite  useless  !  You  have  said 
it  yourself — the  time  for  inter- 
ference has  gone  by.  Look  at 
the  guide.' 

'  What  place  shall  I  look  for  ¥ 

'  Look  for  Yale  Eegis.' 

Alban  found  the  place.  The 
train  was  due  in  ten  minutes. 
'  Surely  you  are  not  fit  to  travel 
so  soon?'  he  suggested. 

'Fit  or  not,  I  must  see  Mr. 
Mirabel — I  must  make  the  effort 
to  keep  them  apart  by  appealing 
to  Am.' 

'  With  any  hope  of  success)' 

'With  no  hope — and  with  no 
interest  in  the  man  himself. 
Still  I  must  try.' 

'Out  of  anxiety  for  Emily's 
welfare  f 

'  Out  of  anxiety  to  make  atone- 
ment.' 

'  To  Emily  V 

'To  the  memory  of  Emily's 
father !' 

That  strange  reply  startled 
Alban.  Before  he  could  ask  what 
it  meant,  Miss  Jethro  had  left 
him. 

In  the  emergencies  of  life,  a 
person  readier  of  resource  than 
Alban  Morris  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  discover.  The  ex- 
traordinary interview  that  had 
now  come  to  an  end  had  found 
his  limits.  Bewildered  and  help- 
less, he  stood  at  the  window  of 
his  room,  and  asked  himself  (as 
if  he  had  been  the  weakest  man 
Hving),  '  What  shall  I  do  Y 


Or,  the  Love-Letter  Answered. 
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BOOK  THE  THIRD. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

DANCING. 

Thb  windows  of  the  long  draw- 
ing-ioom  at  Monksmoor  are  all 
thrown  open  to  the  conservatory. 
Distant  masses  of  plants  and 
flowers^  mingled  in  ever-varying 
forms  of  beauty,  are  touched  by 
the  melancholy  lustre  of  the  rising 
moon.  Nearer  to  the  house,  the 
restful  shadows  are  disturbed  at 
intervals,  where  streams  of  light 
fall  oyer  them  aslant  from  the 
lamps  in  the  room.  The  fountain 
is  playing.  In  rivalry  with  its 
lighter  music,  the  nightingales 
are  singing  their  song  of  ecstasy.  - 
Sometimes,  the  laught-er  of  girls 
is  heard — and,  sometimes,  the 
melody  of  a  waltz.  The  younger 
guests  at  Monksmoor  are  danc- 
ing. 

Emily  and  Cecilia  are  dressed 
alike  in  white,  with  flowers  in 
their  hair.  Francine  rivals  them 
by  means  of  a  gorgeous  contrast 
of  colour,  and  declares  that  she  is 
rich  with  the  bright  emphasis  of 
diamonds  and  the  soft  persuasion 
of  pearls.  Miss  Plym  (from  the 
rectory)  is  fat  and  &ir  and  pros- 
perous; she  overflows  with  good 
spirits;  she  has  a  waist  which 
defies  tight  lacing,  and  she  dances 
joyously  on  large  flat  feet.  Miss 
Damaway  (officer's  daughter,  with 
small  means)  is  the  exact  opposite 
of  Miss  Plym.  She  is  thin  and 
tall  and  faded — poorsouL  Destiny 
has  made  it  her  hard  lot  in  life  to 
fill  the  place  of  head-nursemaid  at 
home.  In  her  pensive  moments, 
she  thinks  of  the  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  whose  patient  servant 
she  is,  and  wonders  who  comforts 
them  in  their  tumbles  and  tells 
them  stories  at  bed-time,  while 


she  is  holiday-making  at  the  plea- 
sant country  house. 

Tender-hearted  Cecilia,  remem- 
bering how  few  pleasures  this 
young  friend  has,  and  knowing 
how  well  she  dances,  never  al- 
lows her  to  be  without  a  partner. 
There  are  three  invaluable  young 
gentlemen  present,  who  are  excel- 
lent dancers.  Members  of  different 
families,  they  are  nevertheless 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  like 
each  other.  They  present  the 
'same  rosy  complexions  and  straw- 
coloured  mustachios,  the  same 
plump  cheeks,  vacant  eyes,  and 
low  foreheads ;  and  they  utter, 
with  the  same  stolid  gravity,  the 
same  imbecile  small  talk.  On 
sofas  facing  each  other,  sit,  the 
two  remaining  guests,  who  have 
not  joined  the  elders  at  the  card- 
table  in  another  room.  They  are 
both^nen.  One  of  them  is  drowsy 
and  middle-aged  —  happy  in  the 
possession  of  large  landed  pro- 
perty ;  happier  still  in  a  capacity 
for  drinking  Mr.  WyviFs  famous 
port-wine  without  gouty  results. 

The  other  gentleman — ah,  who 
is  the  other  %  He  is  the  confiden- 
tial adviser  and  bosom  friend  of 
every  young  lady  in  the  house. 
Is  it  necessary  to  name  the  Re- 
verend MUes  Mirabell 

There  he  sits  enthroned,  with 
room  for  a  fair  admirer  on  either 
side  of  him — the  clerical  sultan  of 
a  platonic  harem.  His  persuasive 
ministry  is  felt  as  well  as  heard : 
he  has  an  innocent  habit  of  fond- 
ling young  persons.  One  of  his 
arms  is  even  long  enough  to  em- 
brace the  circumference  of  Miss 
Plym — while  the  other  clasps  the 
rigid  sUken  waist  of  Francine. 
'  I  do  it  everywhere  else,'  he  says 
innocently, '  why  not  here  V  Why 
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*  I  iay  No  :* 


not,  indeed — ^wiih  that  delicate 
complexion  and  those  beautiful 
blue  eyes;  "with  the  glorious 
golden  hair  that  rests  on  hia 
shoulders,  and  the  glossy  beard 
that  flows  over  his  breast  f  Fami- 
liarities, forbidden  to  mere  men, 
become  privileges  and  condescen- 
sions when  an  angel  enters  society 
— and  more  especially  when  that 
angel  has  enough  of  mortality  in 
him  to  be  amusing.  Mr.  Mirabel, 
on  his  social  side,  is  an  irresistible 
companion.  He  is  cheerfulness 
itself;  he  takes  a  favourable  view 
of  everything ;  his  sweet  temper 
never  differs  ^ith  anybody.  *  In 
my  humble  way/  he  confesses,  '  I 
like  to  make  the  world  about  me 
brighter.'  Laughter  (harmlessly 
produced,  observe  !)  is  the  element 
in  which  he  lives  and  breathes. 
Miss  Damaway's  serious  face  puts 
him  out ;  he  has  laid  a  bet  with 
Emily — not  in  money,  not  even 
in  gloves,  only  in  flowers — that 
he  will  make  Miss  Darnaway 
laugh  ;  and  he  has  won  the  wager. 
Emily's  flowers  are  in  his  button- 
hole, peeping  through  the  curly 
interstices  of  his  beard.  'Must 
you  leave  me  V  he  asks  tenderly, 
when  there  is  a  dancing  man  at 
liberty,  and  it  is  Francine's  turn 
to  claim  him.  She  leaves  her 
seat  not  very  willingly.  For  a 
while  the  place  is  vacant;  Miss 
Plym  seizes  the  opportunity  of 
consulting  the  ladies*  bosom 
Mend.j 

'  Dear  Mr.  Mirabel,  do  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  Miss  de  Sor  V 

Dear  Mr.  Mirabel  bursts  into 
enthusiasm,  and  makes  a  charming 
reply.  His  laige  experience  of 
youDg  ladies  warns  him  that  they 
will  tell  each  other  what  he  thinks 
of  them,  when  they  retire  for  the 
night ;  and  he  is  careful,  on  these 
occasions,  to  say  something  that 
will  bear  repetition. 

'  I  see  in  Miss  de  Sor,'  he  de- 
clares, *  the  resolution  of  a  man, 


tempered  by  the  sweetness  of  a 
woman.  When  that  interesting 
creature  marries,  her  husband  wiU 
be — shall  I  use  the  vulgar  word  ? 
— henpecked.  Dear  Miss  Plym, 
he  will  enjoy  it ;  and  he  will  be 
quite  right  too ;  and,  if  I  am 
asked  to  the  wedding,  I  shall  say, 
with  heartfelt  sincerity^  Enviable 
man!' 

In  the  height  of  her  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Mirabel's  wonderful 
eye  for  character,  Miss  Plym  is 
called  away  to  the  piano.  Cecilia 
succeeds  to  her  friend's  place — 
and  has  her  waist  taken  in  charge 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

*  How  do  you  like  Miss  Plym  f 
she  asks  directly. 

Mr.  Mirabel  smiles,  and  shows 
the  prettiest  little  pearly  teeth. 
'  I  was  just  thinking  of  her,'  he 
confesses  pleasantly.  '  Miss  Plym 
is  so  nice  and  plump,  so  comfort- 
ing and  domestic — such  a  perfect 
clergyman's  daughter.  You  love 
her,  don't  you  f  Is  she  engaged 
to  be  married!  In  that  case — 
between  ourselves,  dear  Miss 
Wyvil,  a  clergyman  is  obliged  to 
be  cautious — I  may  own  iSiat  I 
love  her  too.' 

Delicious  titillations  of  flattered 
self-esteem  betray  themselves  in 
Cecilia's  lovely  complexion.  She 
is  the  chosen  confidante  of  this 
irresistible  man;  and  she  would 
like  to  express  her  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. But  Mr.  Mirabel  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  putting  the  right 
words  in  the  right  places;  and 
simple  Cecilia  distrusts  herself 
and  her  grammar. 

At  that  moment  of  embarrass- 
ment, a  friend  leaves  the  dance, 
and  helps  Cecilia  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Emily  approaches  the  sofar 
throne,  breathless — followed  by 
her  partner,  entreating  her  to  give 
him  *  one  turn  more.'  She  is  not 
to  be  tempted ;  she  means  to  rest. 
Cecilia  sees  an  act  of  mercy,  sug- 
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geeted  by  the  presence  of  the  dis- 
engaged young  man.  She  seizes 
his  army  and  hnmes  him  off  to 
poor  Miss  Damaway ;  sitting  for- 
lorn in  a  comer,  and  thinking  of 
the  noraeiy  at  home. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  circum- 
stance occurs.  Mr.  Mirabel's  all- 
embracing  arm  shows  itself  in  a 
new  character,  when  Emily  sits 
by  his  side. 

It  becomes,  for  the  first  time, 
an  irresolute  arm.  It  advances  a 
little — and  hesitates.  Emily  at 
once  administers  an  unexpected 
check ;  she  insists  on  preserving  a 
ftee  waist,  in  her  own  outspoken 
languaga  'No,  Mr.  Mirabel, 
keep  that  for  the  others.  You 
can  t  imagine  how  ridiculous  you 
and  your  young  ladies  look,  and 
how  absurdly  unaware  of  it  you 
all  seem  to  be.'  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  the  reverend  and 
ready-witted  man  of  the  world  is 
at  a  loss  for  an  answer.     Why  ? 

For  this  simple  reason.  He 
too  has  felt  the  magnetic  attrac- 
tion of  the  irresiBtible  little  crea- 
ture whom  every  one  likes.  Mips 
Jethro  has  been  doubly  defeated. 
She  has  failed  to  keep  them  apart ; 
and  her  unexplained  misgivings 
have  not  been  justified  by  events  : 
Emily  and  Mr.  Mirabel  are  good 
friends  already.  The  brilliant 
clergyman  is  poor;  his  interests 
in  life  point  to  a  marriage  for 
money;  he  has  fascinated  the 
heiresses  of  two  rich  fathers,  Mr. 
Wyvil  and  Mr.  de  Sor — and  jet 
he  is  conscious  of  an  influence 
(an  alien  influence,  without  a  ba- 
lance at  its  bankers),  which  has, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  got  be- 
tween him  and  his  interests. 

On  Emily's  side,  the  attraction 
felt  is  of  another  nature  altogether. 
Among  the  merry  young  people 
at  Monksmoor  she  is  her  old 
happy  self  again;  and  she  finds 
in  Mr.  Mirabel  the  most  agreeable 
and  amusing  man  whom  she  has 
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ever  met.  After  those  dismal 
night-watches  by  the  bed  of  her 
dying  aunt,  and  the  dreary  weeks 
of  solitude  that  followed,  to  live 
in  this  new  world  of  luxury  and 
gaiety  is  like  escaping  from  the 
darkness  of  night,  and  basking  in 
the  full  brightness  of  day.  Cecilia 
declares  that  she  looks,  oncemore, 
like  the  joyous  queen  of  the  bed- 
room, in  the  bygone  time  at 
school;  and  Francine  (profaning 
Shakespeare  without  knowing  it), 
says^  *  Emily  is  herself  again  f 

*  Now  that  your  arm  is  in  its 
right  place,  reverend  sir,'  she  gaily 
resumes, '  I  may  admit  that  tiiere 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules.  My 
waist  is  at  your  disposal,  in  a  case 
of  necessity — ^that  is  to  say,  in  a 
case  of  waltzing.' 

'The  one  case  of  all  others,' 
Mirabel  answers,  with  the  engag- 
ing frankness  that  has  won  him 
so  many  Mends,  *  which  can  never 
happen  in  my  unhappy  experi- 
ence. Waltzing,  I  blush  to  own 
it,  means  picking  me  up  off  the 
floor,  and  putting  smelling  salts 
to  my  nostrils.  In  other  words, 
dear  Miss  Easily,  it  is  the  room 
that  waltzes — ^not  I.  I  can't  look 
at  those  whirling  couples  there, 
with  a  steady  head.  Even  the 
exquisite  figure  of  our  young 
hostess,  when  it  describes  flying 
circles,  turns  me  giddy.' 

Hearing  this  allusion  to  CecUia, 
Emily  drops  to  the  level  of  the 
other  girls.  She  too  pays  her 
homage  to  the  Pope  of  private 
life.  *You  promised  me  ypur 
unbiassed  opinion  of  Cecilia,'  she 
reminds  him;  *and  you  haven't 
given  it  yet' 

The  ladies'  Mend  gently  remon- 
stratea  'Miss  Wyvil's  beauty ' 
dazzles  me.  How  can  I  give  an 
unbiassed  opinion?  Besides,  I 
am  not  thinking  of  her;  I  can 
only  think  of  you.' 

Emily  lifts  her  eyes,  half 
merrily,  half  tenderly,  and  looks 
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*  I  say  No :' 


at  him  over  the  top  of  her  fan. 
It  is  her  fir^t  effort  at  flirtation. 
She  is  tempted  to  engage  in  the 
most  interesting  of  all  games  to  a 
girl — the  game  which  plays  at 
making  love.  What  has  Cecilia 
told  her,  in  those  bedroom  gossip- 
ings,  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  two 
friends?  Cecilia  has  whispered, 
'  Mr.  Mirabel  admires  your  figure ; 
he  calls  you  **  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  abridgment." ' 
Where  is  the  daughter  of  Eve, 
who  would  not  have  been  flattered 
by  that  pretty  compliment — who 
would  not  have  talked  soft  non- 
sense in  return  9  *  You  can  only 
think  of  Me/  Emily  repeats 
coquettishly.  'Have  you  said 
that  to  the  last  young  lady  who 
occupied  my  place,  and  will  you 
say  it  again  to  the  next  who  fol- 
lows me  V 

'  Not  to  one  of  them !  Mere 
compliments  are  for  the  others — 
not  for  you.' 

*  What  is  for  me,  Mr.  Mirabel  V 

*  What  I  have  just  offered  to 
you — a  confession  of  the  truth.' 

Emily  is  startled  by  the  tone  in 
which  he  replies.  He  seems  to  be 
in  earnest;  not  a  vestige  is  left  of 
the  easy  gaiety  of  his  manner. 
Bis  face  shows  an  expression  of 
anxiety  which  she  has  never  seen 
in  it  yet.  *  Do  you  believe  me  V 
he  asks  in  a  whisper. 

She  tries  to  change  the  subject. 
*  When  am  I  to  hear  you  preach, 
Mr.  Mirabel  V 

He  persists.  '  When  you  believe 
tne,'  he  says. 

His  eyes  add  an  emphasis  to 
that  reply  which  is  not  to  be 
mistaken.  Emily  turns  away 
from  him,  and  notices  Erancine. 
She  has  left  the  dance,  and  is  look- 
ing with  marked  attention  at 
Emily  and  Mirabel.  '  I  want  to 
speak  to  you,'  she  says,  and 
beckons  impatiently  to  Emily. 

Mirabel  whispers,  *  Don't  go !' 

Emily  rises  nevertheless— ready 


to  avail  herself  of  the  first  excase 
for  leaving  him.  Francine  meets 
her  half-way,  and  takes  her 
roughly  by  the  arm. 

'  What  is  it  V  Emily  asks, 
'  Suppose  you  leave  off  flirting 
with  Mi:.  Mirabel,  and  make  your- 
self of  some  use)' 

*  In  what  way  V 

'  Use  your  ears  and  look  at 
that  girL' 

She  points  disdainfully  to  inno- 
cent Miss  Plym.  The  rector's 
daughter  possesses  all  the  virtues, 
with  one  exception — the  virtue  of 
having  an  ear  for  music.  When 
she  siuRS,  she  is  out  of  tune ;  and, 
when  she  plays,  she  murders  time. 

'  Who  can  dance  to  such  music 
as  that  V  says  Francine.  *  Finish 
the  waltz  for  her.' 

Emily       naturally      hesitates. 

*  How  can  I  take  her  place,  un- 
less she  asks  me  V 

Francine     laughs     scornfully. 

*  Say,  at  once,  you  want  to  go  back 
to  Mr.  Mirabel.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  should  have 
got  up,  when  you  beckoned  to  me,' 
Emily  rejoins,  *  if  I  had  not  want- 
ed to  get  away  from  Mr.  Mirabel  f 

Instead  of  resenting  this  sharp 
retort,  Francine  suddenly  breaks 
into  good  humour.  '  Come  along, 
you  little  spit- fire ;  I'll  manage  it 
for  you.' 

She  leads  Emily  to  the  piano, 
and  stops  Miss  Flym  without  a 
word  of  apology :  *  It's  your  turn 
to  dance  now.  Here's  Miss  Brown 
waiting  to  relieve  you.' 

Cecilia  has  not  been  unobser- 
vant, in  her  own  quiet  way,  of 
what  has  been  going  on.  Wait- 
ing until  Francine  and  Miss  Plym 
are  out  of  hearing,  she  bends  over 
Emily,  and  says,  *My  dear,  I 
really  do  think  Francine  is  in  love 
with  Mr.  Mirabel' 

'  After  having  only  been  a  week 
in  the  same  house  with  him  1' 
Emily  exclaims. 

*  At  any  rate,'  says  Cecilia,  more 
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amarily  than  osaal,   *  she  is  jeal- 
ous, of  y<m,' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

FEIGNING. 

The  next  morning  Ml  Mirabel 
took  two  members  of  the  circle  at 
Monkamoor  by  sorpriae.  One  of 
them  "waa  EaiUy ;  and  one  of  them 
was  the  master  of  the  house. 

Seeing  Emily  alone  in  the  gar- 
den before  breakfast,  he  left  his 
room,  and  joined  her.  '  Let  me 
say  one  word/  he  pleaded,  'be> 
fore  we  go  to  breakfast.  I  am 
grieved  to  think  that  I  was  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  offend  you  last 
night  f 

Emily's  look  of  astonishment 
answered  for  her  before  she  could 
speak.  *  What  can  I  have  said 
or  done,'  she  asked,  '  to  make  you 
think  that?' 

'  Now  I  breathe  again  1'  he  cried, 
with  the  boyish  gaiety  of  manner 
which  was  one  of  the  secrets  of 
his  popularity  among  women.  '  I 
really  fell  into  the  mistake  quite 
naturally.  It  is  a  terrible  con- 
fession for  a  clergyman  to  make^ 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  I 
am  one  of  the  most  indiscreet  men 
living.  It  is  my  rock  ahead  in 
life  that  I  say  the  first  thing 
which  comes  uppermost,  with- 
out stopping  to  think.  Being 
well  aware  of  my .  own  defects,  I 
naturally  distrust  myself.' 

'Even  in  the  pulpit  1'  Emily 
inquired. 

He  laughed  with  the  readiest 
appreciation  of  the  satire  —  al- 
though it  was  directed  against 
himself. 

'  I  like  that  question,'  he  said  ; 
'  it  tells  me  we  are  as  good  friends 
again  as  ever.  The  fact  is,  the  sight 
of  the  congregation,  when  I  get  in- 
to the  pulpit,  has  the  same  effect 
upon  me  that  the  sight  of  the 
footlights  has  on  an  actor.     All 
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oratory  (though  my  clerical  bre- 
thren are  shy  of  confessing  it)  is 
acting  without  the  scenery  and 
the  costumes.  Did  you  really 
mean  it,  last  night,  when  you  said 
yon  would  like  to  hear  me  preach  f 

'  Indeed,  I  did.' 

*How  very  kind  of  you.  I 
don't  think  myself  the  sermon  is 
worth  the  sacrifice.  (There  is 
another  specimen  of  my  indiscreet 
way  of  talking !)  What  I  mean 
is,  that  you  will  have  to  get  up  early 
on  Sunday  morning,  and  drive 
twelve  miles  to  the  damp  and 
dismal  little  village,  in  which  I 
officiate  for  a  man  with  a  rich 
wife  who  likes  the  climate  of  Italy. 
My  congregation  works  in  the  fields 
all  the  week,  and  naturally  enough 
goes  to  sleep  in  church  on  Sunday. 
I  have  had.  to  counteract  that 
Not  by  preaching  1  I  wouldn't 
puzzle  the  poor  people  with  my 
eloquence  for  the  world.  No,  no; 
I  tell  them  little  stories  out  of 
the  Bible — in  a  nice  easy  gossip- 
ing way.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  is 
my  limit  of  time ;  and  I  am  proud 
to  say,  some  of  them  (mostly  the 
women),  do  to  a  certain  extent 
keep  awake.  If  you  and  the  other 
ladies,  decide  to  honour  me,  it  is 
needless  to  say  you  shall  have  one 
of  my  grand  efforts.  What  will 
be  the  effect  upon  my  unfor- 
tunate flock  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  will  have  the  church  brushed 
up,  and  luncheon  of  course  at  the 
parsonage.  Beans,  bacon,  and 
beer — I  hav'n't  got  anything  else 
in  the  house.  Are  you  rich  f  I 
hope  notl' 

'  I  suspect  I  am  quite  as  poor 
as  you  are,  Mr.  Mirabel.' 

'I  am  delighted  to  hear  it. 
(M'ore  of  my  indiscretion!)  Our 
poverty  is  another  bond  between 
us.' 

Before  he  could  enlarge  on  this 
text  the  breakfast-bell  rang. 

He  gave  Emily  his  arm,  quite 
satisfied  with    the  result  of  the 
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morning's  talk.  In  speaking 
seriously  to  her  on  the  previous 
night,  he  had  committed  the 
mistake  of  speaking  too  soo|i. 
To  amend  this  false  step,  and  to 
recover  his  position  in  Emily's 
estimation,  had  been  his  object 
in  view — and  it  had  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished.  At  the 
breakfast-table,  that  morning,  the 
companionable  clergyman  was 
more  amusing  than  ever. 

The  meal  being  oyer,  the  com- 
pany dispersed  as  usual — with 
the  one  exception  of  Mirabel. 
Without  any  apparent  reason,  he 
kept  his  place  at  the  table.  Mr. 
Wyyil,  the  most  courteous  and 
considerate  of  men,  felt  it  an 
attention  due  to  his  guest  not  to 
leave  the  room  first.  .  All  that  lie 
could  venture  to  do  was  to  give 
a  little  hint.  '  Have  you  any 
plans  for  the  morning  9*  he  asked. 

*I  have  a  plan  that  depends 
entirely  on  yourself,'  Mirabel 
answered;  'and  I  am  afraid  of 
being  as  indiscreet  as  usual,  if 
I  mention  it  Your  charming 
daughter  tells  me  you  play  on 
the  violin.' 

Modest  Mr.  Wy  vil  looked  con- 
fused. '  I  hope  you  have  not 
been  annoyed,'  he  said ;  '  I  prac- 
tise in  a  distant  room  so  that 
nobody  may  hear  me.' 

'My  dear  sir,  I  am  eager  to 
hear  you  I  Music  is  my  passion ; 
and  the  violin  is  my  &vourite 
instrument.' 

Mr.  Wyvil  led  the  way  to  his 
room,  positively  blushing  with 
pleasure.  Since  the  death  of  his 
wife  he  had  been  sadly  in  want 
of  a  little  encouragement.  His 
daughters  and  his  Mends  were 
carwful — over-careful  as  he  thought 
—of  intruding  on  him  in  his  hours 
of  practice.  And,  sad  to  say,  his 
daughters  and  his  friends  were, 
from  a  musical  point  of  viewi 
perfectly  right 

litexatore    has    hardly    paid 


sufficient  attention  to  a  social 
phenomenon  of  a  singularly  per- 
plexing kind.  We  hear  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  of  persons 
who  successfully  cultivate  the 
Arts — of  the  remarkable  maimer 
in  which  fitness  for  their  vocation 
shows  itself  in  early  life,  of  the 
obstacles  which  family  prejudice 
places  in  their  way,  and  of  the 
unremitting  devotion  which  has 
led  to  the  achievement  of  glorious 
results. 

But  how  many  writers  have 
noticed  those  other  incompre- 
hensible persons,  members  of 
families  innocent  for  generations 
past  of  practising  Art  or  caring 
for  Art,  who  have  notwithstand- 
ing displayed  from  their  earliest 
years  the  irresistible  desire  to 
cultivate  poetry,  painting,  or 
music;  who  have  surmounted 
obstacles,  and  endured  disappoint- 
ments, in  the  single-hearted  reso- 
lution to  devote  their  lives  to  an 
intellectual  pursuit — being  abso- 
lutely without  the  capacity  which 
proves  the  vocation,  and  justifies 
the  sacrifice?  Here  is  Nature, 
'unerring  Nature,'  presented  in 
flat  contradiction  with  herself. 
Here  are  men  bent  on  performing 
feats  of  running,  without  having 
legs;  and  women,  hopelessly 
barren,  living  in  constant  expecta- 
tion of  large  families  to  the  end  of 
their  days.  The  musician  is  not 
to  be  found,  more  completely 
deprived  than  Mr.  Wyvil  of 
natural  capacity  for  playing  on 
an  instrument — and,  for  twenty 
years  past,  it  has  been  the  pride 
and  delight  of  his  heart  to  let 
no  day  of  his  life  go  by  without 
practising  on  the  violin. 

'I  am  sure  I  must  be  tiring 
you,'  he  said  politely — after 
having  played  without  mercy  for 
an  hour  and  more. 

No :  the  insatiable  amateur  had 
his  own  purpose  to  gain,  and  was 
not  exhausted  yet.    Mr.  WyvU 
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got  up  to  look  for  some  more 
music.  In  that  interval  desultory 
^onyersation  naturally  took  place. 
Mirabel  contrived  to  give  it  the 
necessary  direction — ^the  direction 
of  Emily. 

'The  most  delightful  girl  I 
have  met  with  for  many  a  long 
year  past !'  Mr.  Wy vil  declared 
warmly.  '  I  don*t  wonder  at  my 
daughter  being  so  fond  of  her. 
She  leads  a  soUtary  life  at  home, 
poor  thing;  and  I  am  honestly 
glad  to  see  her  spirits  reviving  in 
my  house.' 

'  An  only  child)'  Mirabel  asked. 

In  the  necessary  explanation 
that  followed,  Emily's  isolated 
position  in  the  world  was  revealed 
in  few  words.  But  one  more  dis- 
covery— the  most  important  of 
all — ^remained  to  be  made.  Had 
she  used  a  figure  of  speech  in 
saying  that  she  was  as  poor  as 
Mirabel  himself)  or  had  she  told 
him  the  shocking  truth?  He 
put  the  question  with  perfect 
delicacy  —  but  with  unerring 
directness  as  welL 

Mr.  Wyvil,  quoting  his  daugh- 
ter's authority,  described  Emily's 
income  as  falling  short  even  of 
two  hundred  a  year.  Having 
made  that  disheartening  reply, 
he  opened  another  music-book. 
<  You  know  this  sonata,  of  course  f 
he  said.  The  next  moment^  the 
'  violin  was  under  his  chin,  and 
the  performance  began. 

While  Mirabel  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, listening  with  the  utmost 
attention,  he  was  actually  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  himself  to  a 
serious  sacrifice  of  his  own  in- 
clinations. K  he  remained  much 
longer  in   the  same  house  with 


Emily,  the  impression  that  she 
had  produced  on  him  would  be 
certainly  strengthened — and  he 
would  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of 
making  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a 
woman  who  was  as  poor  as  him- 
sell  The  one  remedy  that  could 
be  trusted  to  preserve  him  from 
such  infatuation  as  this,  was 
absence.  At  the  end  of  the  week, 
he  had  arranged  to  return  to  Yale 
Eegis  for  his  Sunday  duty; 
engaging  to  join  his  friends  again 
at  Monksmoor  on  the  Monday 
following.  That  rash  promise, 
there  could  be  no  farther  doubt 
about  it,  must  not  be  fulfilled. 

He  had  arrived  at  this  resolu- 
tion, when  the  terrible  activity 
of  Mr.  WyvU's  bow  was  sus- 
pended by  the  appearance  of  a 
third  person  in  the  room. 

Cecilia's  maid  was  charged  with 
a  neat  little  three-cornered  note 
from  her  young  lady,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her  master.  Wondering 
why  his  daughter  should  write 
to  him,  Mr.  Wyvil  opened  the 
note,  and  was  informed  of  Cecilia's 
motive  in  these  words  : 

*  Dearest  Papa, — I  hear  Mr. 
Mirabel  is  with  you,  and  as.  this 
is  a  secret,  I  must  write.  Emily 
has  received  a  very  strange  letter 
this  morning,  which  puzzles  her 
and  alarms  me.  When  you  are 
quite  at  liberty,  we  shall  be  so 
much  obliged  if  you  will  tell  us 
how  Emily  ought  to  answer  it.' 

Mr.  Wyvil  stopped  Mirabel,  on 
the  point  of  trying  to  escape  from 
the  music.  'A  little  domestic 
matter  to  attend  to,'  he  said. 
'But  we  will  finish  the  sonata 
first'- 


{To  be  c<mHmted.) 


THE  WOMEN  WHO  LOVED  VICTOR  HUGO. 


In  the  gallery  of  the  Rae  de  S^ze, 
now  open  at  Paris,  there  is  on  view 
a  portrait^  hy  Bastien  Lepage,  of 
Madame  Droaet  Who  is  Madame 
Drouetl  English  spectators  may 
ask.  Perhaps  when  we  have  told 
them  a  little  ahout  her  they  will 
gaie  at  the  iine  picture  with  en- 
hanced interest  Lord  Byron  has 
said  that  nothing  can  inflict 
greater  torture  upon  a  woman 
tiian  the  mere  fact  of  loving  a 
poet;  and,  though  Lamartine  calls 
it  a  glory  to  he  the  ohject  of  im- 
mortal songs,  we  half  suspect  that 
the  Eoglish  hard  is  right,  and 
that  it  would  he  impossible  to 
describe  the  moral  sufferings  of 
those  frail  beiugs  who  seem  to 
be  the  mere  toys  of  an  hour.  The 
world  may  be  indebted  to  them 
for  some  great  poem  which  their 
love  has  had  the  power  to  inspire, 
but  they  themselves  were  probably 
no  more  thought  of  by  the  poet 
than  the  daisy  he  might  tread  on 
as  he  passed  by. 

Of  Victor  Hugo,  as  of  Goethe, 
it  may  be  said  that  *  his  lute 
was  a  broken  woman's  heart/ 
though  no  Graziella  has  died  be- 
cause he  left  her 

*  Sur  la  plage  sonore  oil  la  mer  de  Sorrente 
D^ronle   ees    flots    bleus  au   pied   de 
roranger.' 

Yet  hundreds  of  women  have 
heard  his  words  of  tenderness 
whispered  into  their  ears,  and 
seen  that  they  have  been  forgot- 
ten while  their  echo  was  still  vi- 
brating in  their  throbbing  hearts. 
But  there  are  tsro  women  who 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  his 
existence ;  two  women  who  have 
equally  loved  him — loved  him  so 


that  they  fojgave  each  other  and 
foigot  their  mutual  hatred  for  his 
sake.  And  while  Bastien  Lepage 
is  eichibiting  the  portrait  of  one, 
let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  two, 
Madame  Drouet  and  Madame 
Victor  Hugo,  ,the  woman  of  the 
world  and  the  saint,  the  ctgdle 
and  the  faurmi,  who  was.  noble 
enough  to  open  her  arms.  Ah, 
La  Fontaine!  this  was  a  thing 
undreamed  of  by  your  sceptical 
mind!  Kot  only  in  character, 
but  physically  the  two  women 
were  different.  One  of  Victor 
Hugo's  friends,  who  knew  Ma- 
dame Drouet  in  her  youth,  told 
me,  'Elle  6tait  dans  sa  jeunesse 
brane  comme  un  aile  de  corbeau, 
mais  brune  de  cheveux  seule- 
ment ;  elle  ^tait  pale,  d'une  blan- 
cheur  ^blouissante  de  peau,  et  rien 
n'dtait  comparable  k  ces  epaules.' 
It  was  she  who  served  as  the 
model  for  the  statue  of  Lille 
which  adorns  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde,  and  which  is,  moreover,  a 
striking  likeness ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  least  attractive  feature 
in  the  history  of  her  life.  The 
woman  who  was  to  be  the  friend 
of  the  greatest  poet  of  his  century 
had  been  loved  by  one  of  its  best 
sculptors,  Pradier,  maker  of  the 
above-named  statue.  They  had 
a  child,  Claire,  a  splendid  girl, 
who  died  of  consumption  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age.  Of 
this  child  Victor  Hugo  was  very 
fond,  and  it  was  to  her  he  wrote 
the  poem  known  as  'A  Claire 
P.'  The  mother  was  exoeedingly 
lively,  full  of  wit  and  eternal 
youth,  although,  after  the  agonies 
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ahe  passed  through  dnriDg  the 
horrible  days  of  1851,  her  hair 
was  as  white  as  snow.  Madame 
Victor  Hugo  was  a  tall  woman, 
of  somewhat  severe  aspect,  whose 
words  and  gestures  were  character- 
ised by  a  certain  slowness,  caused 
by  bodily  suffering.  She  was 
kind-hearted  and  charitable;  and 
it  might  be  said  of  her  that  her 
life  was  divided  between  husband 
and  children  and  her  care  for  the 
poor.  A  nobler  existence  could 
scarcely  be  imagined,  it  seems  so 
simple  and  is  so  great.  After 
struggling  through  long  years  of 
poverty  and  care  to  reach  the 
much-desired  wealth,  she  only  ob- 
tained it  to  find  that  the  love  for 
which  she  had-craved  all  her  life 
was  gone  to  another.  Yet  she 
lived  on  without  as  much  as  a  re- 
proach in  her  heart,  convinced 
that  there  was  nothing  to  forgive, 
striving  to  foiget  the  void  in  her 
own  soul  in  endless  efforts  to- 
wards making  others  happy.  When 
we  come  to  think  of  lives  like 
this,  how  pale  grows  the  nimbus 
lound  the  head  of  a  genius  !  how 
we  feel  that  the  words  Homo  wm 
involve  greater  glory  than  even 
a  laurel  wreath !  A  letter  from 
Madame  Victor  Hugo,  addressed 
by  her  to  Jules  Janin  in  1856, 
permite  us  to  glance  at  the  family 
circle,  and  reveals  the  nature  of 
that  great  and  tender  woman : 

^  Nous  apprenons,  Monsieur, 
les  paroles  sympathiques,  touch- 
antes  et  courageuses  que  vous  avez 
prononc^  sur  mon  mari.  Merci 
de  ces  nobles  paroles.  XJn  sou- 
venir de  son  pays,  un  souvenir 
d'un  ami  tel  que  vous,  est  un 
bonheur  dans  I'exil.  Merci  en- 
core de  ce  bonheur  que  vous  avez 
donn6  k  notre  cher  proscrit  Nous 
ne  Savons  plus  rien  de  la  vie  de 
nos  amis  a  Paris.  Comment  est 
la  v6tref  Notie  existence  reste 
lamtoe. 


*  Mon  mari  travaille  le  matin. 

'  Le  dejeuner  a  lieu  k  midi, 
c'est  le  moment  de  la  conversation, 
des  discussions;  chacun  dit  ce 
qu'il  a  amas86  dans  sa  pens^. 
Charles  a  la  pene^  riche,  il  entre 
en  long  discours  avec  son  p^re. 
Nous  ^coutons.  Chacun  apr^s 
va  de  son  cdt^ ;  mon  mari  marche ; 
Foto  [Victor]  s'habille,  c'est  le 
citadin ;  Ad^le  fait  son  piano  ou 
^tudiel* Anglais;  Charles secouche 
sur  un  mauvais  canap^  de  cuir 
et  r^ve  en  fumant;  moi,  j'embrasse 
ces  grands  enfants  et  tSche  que  le 
dtner  ne  soit  pas  trop  mauvais 
pour  mon  mari.  S*il  y  a  un  rayon 
de  soleil  je  vais  sur  notre  terrasse 
consid^rer  la  mer;  je  pense  aux 
absents,  k  mon  ange  d'en  haut 
Madame  C.  Vacquerie]  ;  Auguste 
Vacquerie]  s'enferme  chez  lui 
travaiiler.  II  vient  de  terminer 
une  pi^e,  mais  il  parait  qu'on  ne 
veut  rien  jouer  de  lui  pour  la  peine 
de  d'etre  exil6  avec  nous,  il  s'en 
console  avec  see  cbats.  11  a  une 
famille  de  chats  historiques. 

'  Tout  ce  que  je  vous  raconte  de 
notre  vie  est  varie,  modifie  par  des 
arrive  d'amis,  par  des  courses  a 
cheval  (car  mes  hommes  ont 
appris  k  monter  k  cheval),  par  de 
rares  promenades  dans  Tile,  par  la 
venue  du  facteur,  grand  6v6ne- 
ment.  Mon  mari  est  en  marchd 
pour  la  publication  d'un  volume  de 
po^ie  :  Les  CorUemplaiions,  L'ar- 
rangement  se  fait  difficilement,  on 
profite  de  la  situation  d'exil6  pour 
T^uire  les  propositions.  Foto 
[Victor],  le  fort  en  Anglais,  traduit 
Shakespeare.  Mon  mari,  qui  aime 
le  soleil,  avait  pens^  k  aller  soit 
en  Fi6mont,  soit  en  Ekpagne,  soit 
en  Portugal,  mais  nous  resterons, 
je  crois,  dans  notre  tie  de  brouil- 
lards,  nous  'y  sommes  habitu^; 
quand  on  voit  depuis  longtemps 
les  mimes  pierres,  les  memes 
visages,  petit  a  petit  la  patrie  se 
refait. 

*  Je  ne  sals.  Monsieur,  et  c'est 
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notre  doulenr,  quand  nous  nous 
reverrons,  Texil  est  presque  la 
situation  oh.  Ton  ne  puisse  former 
aucun  projet.  Je  ne  sais  moi- 
meme  quand  j'iiai  a  Paris.  Je 
me  fais  cette  illusion  que  mon 
mari  a  besoin  que  je  sois  aupres 
de  lui. 

*  AnisLE  VioTOB  Hugo.' 

It  was  she  who  did  all  in  her 
power  to  create  a  refuge  for  poor 
chUdren  at  Guernsey,  for  which 
end  she  held  a  remarkable  bazaar, 
one  of  whose  striking  features 
was  four  inkstands  fastened  to- 
gether on  a  small  pedestal  of 
carved  wood,  being  those  of 
Victor  Hugo,  Qeorge  Sand,  La- 
martine,  and  Dumas,  accompanied 
by  a  few  lines  from  each.  More- 
over, hearing  a  doctor  say  that 
the  bhildren  of  the  poor  would  be 
in  better  health  if  they  had  a  good 
meal  once  a  week,  with  meat  and 
wine,  she  gave  such  a  dinner 
weekly  all  the  years  she  lived  at 
Guernsey  to  some  forty-five  of 
the  poorest  among  the  French 
and  EngUsh  children  of  the 
island,  not  to  name  the  feasts  she 
gave  to  some  hundreds  every 
Christmas.  From  her  cradle  al- 
most she  had  been  destined  for 
the  poet.  Their  parents  had 
married  on  the  same  day,  and 
had  been  such  intimate  friends 
that  they  often  laughed  and  said 
that  their  chUdren  must  inter- 
.  marry.  It  was  in  Brussels 
that  she  died  quite  suddenly, 
in  September  1868.  As  she 
wished  to  be  buried  at  Yille- 
quier,  the  village  where  her 
daughter  had  perished,  and  as 
Victor  Hugo,  notwithstanding  the 
amnesty  of  1857,  refused  to  enter 
France,  and  his  sons  could  not 
bear  to  leave  him  in  his  affliction, 
it  was  only  her  brother,  M. 
Paul  Foucher,  who  followed  her 
to  the  grave.  Her  life  had  been 
one  of  constant  suffering ;  even 


her  health  was  so  bad  that  the 
doctors  enjoined  absolute  rest,  and 
forbade  her  to  accoiApany  her 
husband  on  his  travels.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  it  was  Madame 
Drouet  who  went  with  him.  But 
this  was  not  the  wife's  only  trial ; 
she  had  to  suffer  cruelly  through 
her  children,  to  whom  no  mother 
could  have  been  more  devoted. 
They  were  handsome,  strong,gifted 
creatures,  those  four  children  of 
hers:  Charles,  afterwards  the  father 
of  Georges  and  Jeanne,  who  died 
during  the  annie  terrible,  whose 
widow  is  now  the  charming 
Madame  Alice  Lockroy;  Victor, 
who  translated  Shakespeare  into 
French;  L^opoldine  and  Adele. 
Until  1843  this  charming  cii:cle 
remained  intact,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  eldest  daughter  with  Charles 
Vacquerie  seemed  only  to  predict 
further  happiness,  when  both  she 
and  her  husband  were  drowned 
near  the  village  of  Yillequier, 
leaving  a  gap  never  to  be  filled 
again  in  the  heart  of  the  poor 
mother.  But  greater  sorrow  was 
still  in  store  for  her.  Among  the 
guests  who  frequented  their  hos- 
pitable house  in  Guernsey  was  a 
certain  Captain  Penson,  who, 
after  proposing  to  Ad^le  Hugo 
and  being  refused  by  her  parents^ 
eloped  with  the  young  girl,  whom 
he  abandoned  shortly  after  their 
marriage,  by  which  he  so  pros- 
trated her  with  grief  that  despair 
destroyed  her  intellect.  As  soon 
as  Victor  Hugo  heard  of  her  sad 
state  he  went  over  to  America, 
whither  her  husband  had  taken 
her,  and  brought  her  back;  but 
she  never  recovered  from  the 
shock,  and  is  still  living  in  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  St.  Maude, 
where  her  father  occasionally 
visits  her.  Only  two  years  after 
this  young  Victor  lost  his  bride- 
elect  by  death.  It  was  on  her 
tomb  that  the  poet  spoke  the 
most  eloquent  words  he  perhaps 
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ever  pzonounced,  part  of  which 
are  written  on  her  grave-etone. 

To  xetuniy  however,  to  Madame 
Dronet,  whose  Christian  name, 
Juliette,  seems  so  appropriate. 
She  was  bom  a  few  years  later 
than  Victor  Hugo,  and  was  niece 
to  Creneial  Dronet^  who  adopted 
her  on  the  death  of  her  parents, 
and  then  did  not  know  what  else 
to  do  with  a  yonng  girl  but  send 
her  to  a  convent  boaj^ing-school. 
Here  she  spent  some  of  the  best 
years  of  her  life — years  that  en- 
abled her  later  on  to  furnish  Victor 
Hugo  with  the  details  for  his  mar- 
vellons  description  of  the  convent 
of  Picpos  in  Le$  MisSrables, 
Strange  to  say,  she  remained 
fiiends  throughout  life  with  many 
of  her  eonvent  companions.  When 
she  was  fifteen  there  was  some 
talk  of  her  taking  the  veil;  for 
General  Drouet's  wife  was  very 
bigoted,  and,  as  the  young  girl 
possessed  no  fortune,  ^e  thought 
there  could  be  no  better  position 
for  her  niece.  So  the  nuns  began 
to  prepare  the  child  to  become 
the  bride  of  Christ  by  filling  her 
mind  with  descriptions  of  the . 
beauty  and  consolations  of  a  reli- 
gious life.  She  consented  to 
eveiything;  but  on  the  night 
preceding  the  investment,  Mon- 
seigneur  de  GuMen,.  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  came  to  the  con- 
vent, and  asked,  as  was  his  wont, 
to  see  and  speak  to  the  postulants. 
One  by  one  they  approached  the 
priest^  who  addressed  some  kind 
words  to  each.  When  Juliette 
Drouet's  turn  came,  he  looked  a 
little  amazed,  and  asked  her,  in  a 
tone  full  of  kindness, '  Are  you 
quite  sure,  my  child,  that  you  feel 
a  vocation)'  *No,  monsignor,' 
was  her  answer,  given  with  great 
simplicity ; '  on  the  contrary.'  '  Is 
it  possible  i'  exclaimed  the  good 
archbishop.  Then,  turning  to  the 
lady  superior,  he  asked,  'What 
is  the  meaning  of  thisf     The 


reverend  mother  grew  embarrass- 
ed,  and  explained  to  the  prelate 
that  they  had  acted  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  girl's  family, 
ad(fing, '  Look  at  her,  monsignor ! 
What  will  she  become  without 
any  fortune  1*  In  facty  Juliette 
Drouet  was  already  then  no  com- 
mon beauty.  'Kever  mind,^  re- 
plied the  priest,  with  some  severity 
in  his  voice ;  *  anything  is  prefer- 
able to  a  bad  nun.  My  child,  4o 
not  trouble  yourself  any  longer 
about  it ;  you  will  soon  hear  from 
me.'  When  Juliette  heard  from 
him  it  was  by  means  of  a  visit 
from  General  Drouet,  who  quite 
entered  into  the  views  of  the  pre- 
late, and  took  his  niece  home  with 
him  and  away  from  the  convent. 

Some  years  went  by,  during 
which  time  the  young  girl  had 
felt  a  strong  wish  to  devote  her- 
self to  dramatic  art.  We  find  her 
in  1833  at  the  theatre  of  the 
Porte  St.  Martin,  where  Victor 
Hugo  was  to  have  brought  out 
his  Lucrhce  Borgia^  then  called 
Le  Souper  de  Ferrare.  The  part 
of  Lucr^ce  had  already  been  given 
to  Mdlle.  Greorges,  and  the  author 
did  not  venture  to  offer  the  insig- 
nificant character  of  the  Princess 
Negroin  to  Juliette  Drouet,  when 
she  herself  put  a  stop  to  his  hesi- 
tation by  going  herself  to  ask  him 
first.  From  that  moment  was 
born  the  lifelong  intimacy  that 
was  destined  to  last  half  a  cen- 
tury. On  the  death  of  Madame 
Drouet,  which  occurred  last  year, 
several  newspapers  tried  to  put 
this  attachment  in  the  light  of 
a  mere  friendship.  It  was  ai9 
needless  to  do  this  as  to  attempt 
the  same  advocacy  for  the  Coun- 
tess GuiccioH ;  and,  like  the  fair 
Italian,  Madame  Drouet  gloried 
in  her  love.  As  soon  as  thjJB  love 
began,  Victor  Hugo  bade  her  re- 
tire fiom  the  stage,  and  she  wae 
perfectly  satisfied  to  rest  in  the 
glory  of  his  growing  fame.     Sh^ 
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left  the  glaie  of  the  footlights, 
and  never  complained  of  the  sacri- 
fice. Now  began  a  life  entirely 
devoted  to  the  poet^s  happiness 
and  welfare — an  existence  of  which 
she  used,  when  old,  to  tell  the 
most  charming  episodes,  never 
exhausting  her  fifty  years  of  me- 
mories. Still,  though  she  never 
spoke  of  ity  those  years  of  happi- 
ness were  sometimes  obscured  by 
d^ys  of  utter  despair,  in  which 
Victor  Hugo  made  her  expiate 
her  devotion  to  him  by  all  the 
tortures  of  jealousy,  for  he  loved 
some  hundred  women  after  her. 
These  constant  infidelities  nearly 
drove  her  mad ;  more  than  once 
she  left  the  poet  on  account  of 
them,  ever  to  return,  however, 
from  mere  need  to  feel  his  pre- 
sence. Nowhere,  perhaps,  was 
the  difference  between  the  wife 
and  mistress  more  visible  than  in 
this — that  while  both  suffered  a 
hundred  deaths  on  each  of  these 
occasions,  the  former  did  not  love 
her  husband  less  on  that  account^ 
but  bore  them  calmly  and  silently 
among  her  children.  Yet  both 
died  blessing  the  man  they  never 
ceased  to  love,  and  both,  until  the 
end,  considered  him  a  demi-god, 
though  being  perhaps  even  greater 
than  he. 

It  was  not  until  1851  that  the 
two  women  met  Up  to  that 
time  Madame  Victor  Hugo  had 
known  of  the  intimacy  between 
her  husband  and  Juliette  Drouet^ 
but  simply  tolerated  it,  like  his 
other  infidelities.  In  that  year, 
however,  Madame  Drouet  was  to 
show  by  her  heroism  the  depths 
of  her  love.  The  days  of  the 
Coupd'Etat  had  come,  and  brought 
with  them  its  dangers  for  the  man 
who  had,  more  than  any  other, 
resisted  the  policy  of  Napoleon  III. 
A  price  was  put  on  his  head. 
Madame  Drouet  hid  him,  guarded 
him,  went  from  pillar  to  post  to 
seek  an  asylum  for  him  among 


the  friends  he  had  benefited.  Her 
courage,  her  devotion,  were  sub- 
lime, though  for  a  time  they 
seemed  vain.  He  was,  however, 
saved  in  the  end ;  and  when  his 
wife  heard  of  the  noble  way  in 
which  Madame  Dmuet  had  be- 
haved during  the  horrible  hours  of 
mortal  anxiety,  she  forgot  all  the 
long  years  during  which  she  had 
been  wronged  by  this  woman,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  sister.  From  that 
time  forward  Madame  Drouet  was 
a  familiar  friend  at  Hauteville 
House ;  for  she  voluntarily  shared 
the  poet's  exile,  and  bought  the 
house  No.  20  Hauteville  Street^ 
Guernsey,  in  order  to  be  close  to 
his  residence.  This  house  the 
poet  himself  took  pleasure  in 
adorning  for  her,  and  it  was 
called  after  a  time  the  '  Haute- 
ville F^rie.'  Every  morning 
Madame  Drouet  came  to  Haute- 
ville House  to  spend  the  day.  It 
was  she  who  copied  the  almost 
illegible  manuscript  of  Les  Mish^ 
ablea  and  other  of  the  poet's  works, 
while  the  volume  called  Lee  Cotir 
temjplatione  was  nearly  entirely 
devoted  to  her.  It  was  only  the 
poems  of  her  husband's  youth 
that  were  dedicated  to  Madame 
Victor  Hugo.  It  was  a  fortuoate 
circumstance,  perhaps,  that  Ma- 
dame Drouet  well-nigh  worshipped 
Madame  Victor  Hugo.  She  never 
addressed  her  except  with  the 
greatest  deferenoe,and  always  loved 
to  wear  the  cameo-portrait  which 
Madame  Hugo  had  given  her  on 
one  occasion.  It  was  only  after 
her  death  that  Madame  Drouet, 
who  was  then  quite  an  old  woman, 
came  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  Victor  Hugo,  in  order  to 
superintend  his  household,  receive 
his  friends,  and  watch  over  the 
income  he  made  by  his  productive 
pen.  But  even  when  thus  living 
together,  Victor  Hugo  ever  treated 
her  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
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and,  in  presence  of  hiB  most  inti- 
mate friends,  nevei  addressed  her 
except  as '  Madame.' 

When  she  died,  like  after  all 
his  &mily  afi^ctions,  the  poet 
grew  silezit  awhile,  and  became 
yet  mofe  sombre,  until  his  grief 
betrayed  itself  in  some  new  mas- 
ter-work. Such  the  histoiy  of  Uie 
woman  who  was  loved  by  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  of  our 
age.  Words  cannot  give  an  idea 
of  the  talent  with  which  Bastien 
Lepage  has  immortalised  her  fea- 
tores.  The  great  multitude  finds 
fault  with  him  that  he  has  not 
painted  her  gay,  brilliant,  and 
sparkling  with  life  and  wit,  such 
as  the  poet's  friends  have  seen 
her  at  his  charming  receptions. 
He  has  given  instead  a  strange 
look  of  care  and  suffering  to  her 


still  handsome  face.  We  cannot 
help  admiring  the  deep  know- 
ledge of  human  life  which  the 
painter  has  thus  shown.  The 
smOes  and  wit  and  brightness 
may  have  been  the  constant  charms 
of  the  siren  who  had  made  her- 
self the  centre  of  the  poet's  house ; 
but  this  must  have  been  the  look 
of  the  woman  who  saw  her  life 
ebbing  away,  and  who  would  fain 
have  clung  to  it  with  all  the 
power  of  an  energetic  nature,  be- 
cause that  life  had  been  so  end- 
lessly glorious  and  sweet  and 
happy  to  her,  especially  at  sunset, 
'  when  all  the  other  follies  of  the 
poet's  youth  and  manhood  were 
forgotten,  and  she  saw  him  hon- 
oured by  the  nations  as  none  per- 
haps before  has  ever  been  during 
his  lifetime.  l.  b. 
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Charles  Mj&bton— artist,  poet, 
dreamer — came  into  life  in  an 
upper  tenement  of  a  shabby  house 
situated  in  a  back  street  of  old 
Paris.  His  father  was  an  English 
physician,  his  mother  a  ballet- 
girl,  with  whom  the  doctor  had 
fdlen  in  love  whilst  visiting  the 
French  capital 

In  a  little  while  the  paternal 
physician  returned  to  England 
and  respectabOity,  and  the  object 
of  his  brief  love  went  back  once 
more  to  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
and  an  existence  of  mingled  cares 
and  pleasures,  of  excitement,  hard- 
ships, and  intrigues,  until  the 
feeble  flame  of  her  existence  was 
speedily  quenched  by  death. 
Charles  Meryon  grew  up  a  quiet, 
sensitive  boy,  imaginative,  sym- 
pathetic, and  generous.  Though 
his  father  deserted  him,  he  con- 
tinued to  send  money  from  Eng- 
land for  the  boy's  education, 
which  was  by  no  means  neglected. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  lad  was 
placed  at  the  Naval  School  at 
Brest,  where  ke  remained  two 
years,  receiving  his  first  lessons 
in  drawing  during  the  time.  At 
the  expiration  of  this  period  he 
made  a  voyage  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean; afterwards  he  received  his 
commission,  and  joined  the  cor- 
vette Le  Ehin,  then  being  sent  by 
the  French  Government  to  guard 
French  interests  on  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  his  twenty-first  year. 

Four  years  afterwards  he  aban- 
doned this  mode  of  life,  that  had 
little  in  common  with  his  feelings, 
and  which  afforded  him  but  small 
scope  for  those  artistic  instincts 
which  with  increasing  yeanB  took 


stronger  possession  of  his  mind. 
But  the  years  of  his  life  during 
which  he  had  served  as  a  sailor 
were  not  wasted  time,  so  far  as  his 
career  as  an  artist  counted;  for 
some  of  the  scenes  he  visited 
afforded  him  inspiration  for  draw- 
ings to  be  afterwards  reproduced 
in  etchings.  Whilst  on  his  Me- 
diterranean voyage,  he  made  some 
pencil  sketches  of  the  fiimous 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  of  which 
he  subsequently  made  excellent 
use  in  his  well-known  plate,  *  The 
Entrance  to  the  French  Capuchin 
Convent  at  Athens;'  whilst  the 
drawings  which  he  also  made  of 
the  far-stretchiug  solitary  New 
Zealand  coast  were  afterwards 
.utilised  as  etchings. 

But  the  time  had  now  come  for 
him  to  enter  on  that  career  fraught 
with  promises  of  success,  and 
bright  with  the  light  of  fame  to 
his  ardent  mind,  but  which  he 
subsequently  found  to  be  one  of 
sore  need  and  weary  struggles, 
ending  but  in  madness  and 
death.  He  had  already  found 
time  whilst  at  Toulon  to  receive 
some  instruction  in  sepia,  Indian 
ink,  and  water-colour  drawings; 
and  he  now,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1847,  was  to  be  found 
day  after  day  in  the  Louvre, 
studying  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  Gulio  Romano  with  a  patience 
only  equalled  by  his  ardour — ^for 
he  was  determined  to  become  a 
great  painter ;  and  the  knowledge 
of  that  undefined  power  within 
him  to  achieve  great  things, 
strengthened  his  spirit  of  endur- 
ance now  and  in  the  time  of 
coming  periL 

He  so  &r  succeeded  that  he 
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exhibited  in  the  SaloD  a  cartoon 
in  black  and  white,  abont  four 
feet  in  height  and  dx  feet  in 
length,  lepresenting  the  mnider 
of  Captain  Marion  DofirSne  in 
Kew  Zealand,  which  had  happened 
in  1772.  This  was  a  sketch  of  a 
picture  that  he  intended  painting, 
but  which  he  never  finished.  He 
became  aware,  early  in  the  conrse 
of  his  study,  that  lus  judgment  of 
colour  was  organically  imperfect^ 
that  his  forte  lay  in  design  and  in 
the  producing  those  delicate  gra- 
duations of  light  and  shade  in 
which  he  afterwards  excelled. 

At  this  time  fiite  fortunately 
flung  him  in  the  path  of  IL 
Eugene  Bldiy,  the  engraver  and 
etcher,  who  undertook  to  teach 
the  mysteries  of  his  craft  to  the 
struggling  artist,  of  whom  he  soon 
became  a  iaat  Mend.  For  months 
M^ryon  worked  in  Bl^r/s  atelier^ 
totally  giving  himself  up  to  the 
study  of  this  new  branch  of  his 
profession,  diligently  makingcopies 
j&om  P.  de  Champagne,  Dujardin, 
Louiherbourg,  A.  Yan  der  Yelde, 
Salrator  Itosa,  and  Zeeman.  In 
many  cases  the  feeling  and  treat- 
ment lie  displayed  in  his  work 
made  his  copies  far  better  pictures 
than  the  originals.  Zeeman  was 
his  favourite  master,  and  to  him 
Miryon  afterwards  dedicated  his 
premier  ouvrage — ^his  etchings  of 
old  Paris — in  verses  that  lacked 
neither  tenderness  nor  skill. 

In  1850  he  left  M.  Bl^ry's 
aidier,  and  removed  to  a  garret 
in  the  Rue  St.  Etienne  du  Mont, 
the  street  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  dark  old  church  at  the 
north  side.  In  this  apartment, 
high  above  the*  narrow  thorough- 
fare, furnished  with  a  bed,  a 
single  table  and  a  chair,  a  print- 
ing-press, and  an  easel,  he  worked 
with  untiring  energy.  He  was 
now  twenty-nine,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  for  the  first 
time  hit  upon  his  true  vocation — 


that  as  an  etcher  he  must  become 
great  in  men's  sight. 

So  he  did,  poor  fellow ;  but  not 
until  death  had  ended  his  hard- 
ships, not  until  the  Rrave  gave 
him  eternal  rest.  'The  worms 
must  have  eaten  us  before  it  is 
rightly  known  what  we  are,'  says 
Walter  Savage  Landor.  'It  is 
only  when  we  are  skeletons  that 
we  are  boxed  and  ticketed,  prized 
and  shown  f  and  these  sentences 
hold  good  concerning  Charles 
M^ryon.  He  struggled  hard  for 
his  daily  bread,  copied  pictures 
and  portraits,  and  then  conceived 
the  idea  of  producing  some  ori- 
ginal pictures  of  Paris — ^the  time- 
worn,  old-world,  picturesque  Paris, 
the  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  the  levelling  hand  of  the 
Second  Empire  had  not  yet  swept 
away. 

It  was  a  study  that  suited,  the 
sombre  colour,  the  imaginative 
spirit,  and  the  weird  tone  which 
even  then  his  genius  had  begun 
to  contract.  On  these  etchings — 
which  he  called  '  Eaux-fortes  sur 
Paris,'  aH  more  or  less  wonder- 
ful, because  of  the  strange  mix- 
ture of  horror  and  fascination,  of 
faithfulness  of  detail  and  breadth 
of  imagination,  which  they  ex- 
hibit— his  fame  and  position  as 
maiire  incontesti  rest.  The  series 
numbers  twelve  principal  plates, 
intended  to  form  three  parts,  each 
having,  in  addition,  a  smaller 
plate  by  way  of  front  or  tail- 
piece, and  added  to  each  are  a 
few  verses. 

Of  these  plates,  that  which  he 
has  numbered  *  One '  is  his  famous 
«Le  Stryge'  (*The  Vampire'),  a 
stone  monster  lying  with  head  on 
hands,  looking  down  from  the 
solitaiy  height  of  a  comer  of  the 
tower  of  Notre  Dame  on  the  vast 
toUing  city  below.  To  M^ryoif 
this  grotesque  demon,  the  crea- 
tion of  (}othic  imagination,  was 
symbolic  of  cruelty  and  lust — a 
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fiend  that  sat  high  in  space, 
gloating  through  the  long  hours 
of  darkness,  and  by  day,  over  the 
city,  unmoyed  by  the  sins  and 
sorrows  of  the  great  crowd  surg- 
ing through  the  streets  below; 
and  this  weird  conception  he  has 
transferred  to  his  plate  with  in- 
imitable power.  Another  of  these 
plates,  one  of  his  most  important, 
is  ^  L'Arche  du  Pont  Kotre  Dame.' 
This  he  commenced  in  1850,  but 
through  continual  interruption  it 
was  not  finished  until  three  years 
later.  It  is  the  result  of  studied 
and  laborious  workmanship,  and 
is  pregnant  with  fine  effect:  all 
his  sense  of  beauty  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  fitness  of  things,  his 
manual  skill,  his  idealii^m,  his 
fascination,  are  seen  here  at  a 
glance.  In  the  hands  of  an  artist 
of  lesser  genius  the  great .  arch 
with  its  vast  abutments  in  the 
foreground,  framing  the  dark  piles 
supporting  the  Pont  au  Change 
and  the  towers  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  might  have  become  a 
commonplace  plate. 

The  force  and  depth  of  his 
work  lay  in  depicting  architec- 
ture. He  excelled  in  tone  and 
graduation  of  light,  of  which 
samples  may  be  seen  in  almost 
all  his  works.  Next  in  point  of 
vigour  to  his  bridges  and  streets, 
his  quays  and  roofs,  his  arches 
and  domes,  came  his  wonderful 
depiction  of  water.  His  skies,  as 
a  rule,  are  but  glimpses  of  cloud- 
crossed  spaces,  serving  as  back- 
grounds to  throw  out  the  solitary 
grandeur  of  turret  or  tower,  or  to 
bring  into  strong  relief  a  mass  of 
huddled  chimneys  and  crowded 
roofs  of  close  streets.  His  figures 
are  oftei|[L  inaccurate,  but  though 
usually  ^mall,  are  always  vivid, 
alway^j^bservient  to,  and  placed 
in  ha^ony  with,  the  subject  in 
which  they  appear,  and  are  fre- 
quently used  to  offer  suggestions 
or  afford  contrasts. 


His  mode  of  working  was 
eccentric  :  he  began  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  building,  and  worked 
up  from  the  feet  of  a  figure,  and 
gradually  advanced  stroke  by 
stroke  to  the  head.  When  asked 
why  he  worked  in  this  manner, 
he  answered :  '  Men  do  not  roof 
a  building  first,  nor  do  they  heed 
anything  else  until  they  have  first 
planted  their  feet  securely.'  Every 
movement  of  his  needle  was 
guided  by  reflection  and  showed 
infinite  patience.  His  method 
was  to  make  a  number  of  sketches 
not  above  two.  or  three  inches 
square,  generally  on  vellum,  which 
he  afterwards  put  together  into  a 
perfect  and  harmonious  whole; 
these  he  first  bit  in  and  then 
finished  by  the  dry  point  and 
burin. 

His  drawings  were  very  care- 
fully finished,  and  some  of  them 
show  the  sjirokes  made  upwards : 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  'a 
photograph  neither  ought  nor  can 
enable  an  artist  to  dispense  with 
a  drawing.  It  can  only  aid  him 
while  he  works  by  assurance  and 
confirmation,  by  suggesting  to 
him  the  general  character  of  the 
actuality  which  he  has  studied, 
and  often  by  discovering  to  him 
minor  details  which  he  had  over- 
looked; but  it  can  never  replace 
studies  with  the  pencil.'  To  these 
studies  his  work  owes  its  most 
striking  character,  that  perfect  and 
unequalled  harmony,  not  at  first, 
perhaps,  recognised,  but  which  a 
slight  examination  reveals  and 
leads  to  a  deeper  study  that  never 
fails  to  exercise  a  fascination  such 
as  no  other  etchings  possess. 

But  M^ryon's  work  did  not  al- 
ways bring  him  bread.  The  dealers, 
not  understanding  or  seeing  its  rare 
merit,  refused  to  buy  his  plates : 
they  were  too  full  of  imagination, 
too  weird  in  their  general  character, 
too  far  beyond  the  standard  of  the 
work  usually  offered,  to  meet  with 
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nady  sale ;  and  so  the  gieat  artist 
Btarved  by  slow  degrees. 

OccasionaUy  he  executed  little 
commissioiis  for  his  small  circle  of 
ftiends  and  admiieis;  and  again 
he  was  driven  to  drudge-work,  and 
copied  pictures,  and  produced  por- 
tanuts,  a  labour  he  rightly  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  his  skilL 
Once  the  French  bankers  resident 
in  San  Francisco  gave  him  an 
order  for  a  panoramic  view  of  that 
city,  which  he  executed  from  a 
series  of  photographs.  But  his 
highest  efforts  proved  a  mere  drug 
in  the  market,  as  an  instance  of 
which  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  view  of  Notre  Dame,  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  royal  etcher's  hand, 
was  sold  by  him  for  a  franc  and 
a  half!  Year  after  year  his  best 
work  was  rejected  by  the  Salon. 
He  was  almost  in  despair  ! 

But  there  were  yet  some  bitter 
drops  to  be  added  to  his  life's  cup 
before  it  was  full,  and  one  of  the 
most  bitter  was  the  rejection  of  his 
love.  He  became  enamoured  with 
a  young  girl  who  lived  in  the  same 
street;  his  nature  was  intense,  and 
his  passion  deep,  but  the  object  of 
his  devotion,  frightened  perhaps 
by  the  depths  of  the*  storm  she 
had  roused,  declined  his  offers  of 
marriage. 

His  love  rejected,  his  genius 
unrecognised,  pursued  by  poverty, 
and  slighted  by  the  world,  his 
keenly- strung  nerves  gave  way,  his 
reason  began  to  totter,  and  madness 
set  in.  Strange  hallucinations 
beset  him ;  enemies,  he  believed, 
watched  him  and  waited  for  him 
hidden  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
through  which  he  must  pass,  who, 
if  he  were  unguarded  for  a  moment, 
would  rush  out  to  gibe  and  taunt 
him.  He  accused  his  good  friend 
M.  Niel  of  robbing  him ;  told  one 
of  the  few  critics  who  looked  with 
favourable  eyes  upon  his  work 
he  owed  him  money ;  and  on  one 
occasion  he  fancied  a  dead  body 


was  being  secretly  buried  at  mid- 
night by  men  whom  he  could 
not  recognise  in  the  narrow  high- 
walled  yard  on  which  his  attic 
window  looked. 

This  state  of  frenzy  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  condition  of  apathy. 
His  mind  had  been  stretched  for 
years  by  vivid  excitement  and 
weird  imaginings  almost  beyond 
tension,  and  now  the  delicate 
spring-work  of  his  energy  gave 
way,  and  he  sank  into  a  dnlness 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
rouse  him.  He  would  neither  eat, 
nor  drink,  nor  work,  nor  rise  from 
his  miserable  bed ;  he  was  tired  of 
life.  A  few  of  his  friends  had 
him  conveyed  to  the  madhouse  at 
Charenton,  and  here  food,  nourish- 
ment, and  care  rapidly  restored  the 
balance  of  his  mind  and  reestab- 
lished his  health;  he  was  soon 
discharged,  and  his  struggles  com- 
menced anew.  This  happened  in 
1859. 

He  hired  a  small  room  in  the 
Hue  Duperre,  and  set  to  work 
again.  For  six  years  he  laboured 
steadily  without  recognition  from 
the  world,  just  gaining  a  pittance 
which  kept  soul  and  body  together. 
Dariug  this  time  he  produced  some 
of  his  best  works,  amongst  which 
are  the  Eue  des  Chantres,  a  nar- 
row thoroughfare  between  tall, 
dark,  many- windowed  houses,  over 
one  of  which  in  the  background 
is  seen  the  spire  of  Notre  Dame 
rising  straight  and  black  against 
the  sky ;  and  the  Eue  Pirouette, 
.  worked  after  a  wretched  drawing 
by  Lawrence,  which  Meryon  cor- 
rected in  every  part,  and  filled 
with  bright  spirited  groups  of 
figures. 

At  the  end  of  these  six  years  of 
poverty  and  hardship,  the  light  of 
reason  went  out  once  more,  and 
this  time  it  was  feared  his  mad- 
ness was  hopeless.  All  life  had 
been  to  him  a  season  of  trial  and 
disappointment,  and  now  the  end 
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was  happily  at  hand.  Again  he 
became  an  inmate  of  Chaienton; 
he  now  lost  all  sense  of  his  in- 
diyidoality,  and  imagined  himself 
One  whose  name  is  omnipotent 
He  refused  all  food.  Why  should 
he  eati  he  asked :  there  was  not 
food  enough  in  the  world  for  all, 
and  he  had  had  his  share. 


Hi8starTation,nowself-imposed, 
but  begun  long  ago  through  neces- 
sity, made  short  havoc  of  his  frail 
life.  When  his  keeper  visited  him 
one  morning,  the  emaciated  form 
of  the  great  artist  lay  lifeless  on 
his  narrow  bed. 

This  was  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember 1868. 

J.  FITZOEBALD  XOLLOT. 


TO  THREE  AUSTRALIANS  IN  ENGLAND. 


0,  WOULD  that  these  sweet  migrants  from  the  land 

Of  sunshine  and  of  flowers  far  away 

Had  lost  their  wings,  and  never  more  could  stray 

Beyond  the  silver  foam  upon  the  strand  I 

The  day  is  dying,  starless  hours  draw  near ; 

For  the  brief  presence  of  the  Wanderers  here 

Is  but  a  sunset  gleam  before  the  gloom 

Of  night,  or  like  the  mirage  fair  with  which 

The  magic  of  the  desert  doth  enrich 

The  solitary  place ;  but  soon  our  doom 

Of  loss  must  come,  and  the  Australian  shore 

(A  brighter  land,  and  meeter  far  for  them) 

Will  welcome  back  the  truants  firom  the  north, 

like  one  who,  after  quest  and  anguish  sore. 

Lights  unawares  upon  a  long-lost  gem. 

And  now  the  hard  decree  of  Fate  goes  forth 

That  if  we  linger  near  them  and  adore, 

The  sand  which  ran  so  laggardly  before, 

The  cruel  sand  of  Time,  must  faster  wane. 

Ah,  touch  his  hand,  that  this  fond  dream  may  last, 

That  we  may  live  these  sweet  short  hours  again 

Before  the  bitter  coming  of  the  end  I 

Yet  shall  the  memory  of  the  perfect  Past 

Still  linger  through  the  long  years  tenderly, 

And  with  each  thought  and  hope  and  wish  shall  blend, 

like  rivers  by  the  distant  mountains  cast 

Into  the  purple  fathoms  of  the  sea.  w.  F.  T. 


THKEE  FAMOUS  BRITISH  REGIMENTS. 


'  Tria  Jancta  in  TTno.' 
Such  is  the  motto  of  a  flBLmons 
band  of  British  soldiers,  which 
comprises  three  of  the  finest  regi- 
ments in  the  service,  united  in 
spirit^  quality,  and  tradition ;  and 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers 
at  the  present  juncture  to  glance 
for  a  few  moments  at  the  past 
history  of  a  force  which  has  al- 
ways played  an  important  part  in 
the  annals  of  this  country,  and 
whose    services    deserve    to    be 
placed  in  high  relief  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  Britain's  soldiers 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  what 
England  hopes  they  will  also  be 
in  the  future. 

The  brigade   of  Foot  Guards 
consists  of  the  Grenadier,  Cold- 
stream, and  Fusilier  Regiments, 
the  first    possessing    three    bat- 
talions and  the  others  two  each. 
Each  regiment  is  distinct  in  it- 
self, and  is  possessed  of  its  own 
traditionary    records,    extending 
over  a  period  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years ;  and  although  the 
business  of  the  brigade  is  con- 
ducted   at  the  Brigade  Major^s 
Office,  each  has  its  own  orderly- 
room,  situated  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
where  is  kept  the  records  of  the 
raiment  and  its  State    colour. 
The  latter  is  an  elaborate  flag,  or 
standard,  used  only  on  special 
occasions,   such  as  the  Corona- 
tioD,  &c.,  and  once  a  year  on  the 
anniversary    of   the    Sovereign's 
birthday,     when     the    regiment 
which     mounts     guard    at    St. 
James's  furnishes  its  own  State 
colour,  and  the  pretty  ceremony 
of  'trooping  the  colours'  takes 
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place.  The  flag  is  of  crimson 
silk,  richly  embroidered  with  gold, 
and  beanng  in  the  centre  tho 
names  of  the  battles  in  which  the 
regiment  has, been  engaged,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Coldstreams  a^ 
small  Union  Jack  in  the  top 
comer  near  the  staff.  The  reason, 
for  this  distinction  will  presently^ 
appear.  The  staff  to  which  the 
colour  is  attached  is  surmounted 
by  a  lion  and  crown  of  gold,  and 
from  this  ornament  two  tassels  of 
bullion  hang  suspended  by  golden, 
cords. 

The  brigade  possesses  three  of 
the  finest  bands  in  the  world, 
each  of  which  has  become,  under 
the  leadership  of  a  Godfrey,  al- 
most an  institution  in  the  country ; 
and  if  is  a  fortunate  thing,  per- 
haps, for  the  latter  that  these 
celebrated  corps  of  military  artists 
never  accompany  their  regiments 
on  foreign  service,  for  their  popu- 
larity is  so  great  that  their  absence 
from  England  for  any  length  of 
time  would  be  deemed  a  national 
misfortune.     The  real  cause  of 
their  constant  home  service,  how- 
ever, is  that  their  attendance  is 
frequently  required  at  the  Palace^., 
and  at  all  State  ceremonies. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  regi- 
ments is  the  Coldstream  rwhich 
dates  from  the  year  1650),  and 
when  the  brigade  is  paraded  alone 
it  takes  up  its  position  as  such  on 
the  left  of  the  line.  The  Grena- 
dier comes  next  in  seniority,  and . 
occupies  the  right,  while  the 
Fusilier,  being  the  youngest,  stands 
in  the  centre.  This,  however,  is . 
the  brigade  arrangement  only,  for 
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when  in  the  field  the  three  famous 
corps  stand  as  they  appear  in  the 
Army  List,  viz.  : 

Grenadier  Guards. 

Coldstream  Guards. 

Scots  Pusilier  Guards. 
The  Grenadier  is  also  called  the 
let  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  and 
the  Eusiliers  the  drd  Eegiment. 
The  Coldstreams  are  practically, 
though  not  nominally,  the  second 
regiment,  but  they  were  never 
known  or  called  by  the  numerical 
title.  The  reason  for  this  will 
appear  in  the  course  of  our  story. 
Meanwhile  we  will  take  the  regi- 
ments  in  their  field  order,  and 
ascertain,  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
history  of  each. 

The  Grenadier  Eegiment  of  the 
Guards,  which  always  stands  on 
the  right  of  England's  matchless 
infantry,  would  seem,  from  its 
position,  to  be  the  senior  corps. 
But  such  is  not  the  case,  for  it 
occupies  the  right  by  virtue  of 
its  name,  in  the  same  way  that 
the  grenadier  company  of  a  regi- 
ment is  always  the  first  company. 
This  splendid  regiment  dates  its 
origin  from  about  the  year  Tl657, 
but  it  did  not  become  the  First 
Foot  Guards  tiU  1660.  It  is, 
therefore,  over  200  years  old,  and 
•during  the  first  half-century  of 
its  existence  it  experienced  many 
■vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  after 
-sharing  the  troubles  of  the  Crom- 
Tvellian  period  it  proceeded  to 
France  in  the  royal  interest ;  but 
becoming  disbanded  from  the  lack 
of  means  to  keep  it  up,  its  mem- 
bers were  scattered  over  the  Conti- 
nent, many  of  them  having  to  beg 
for  bread  in  order  to  sustain  life.* 
The  Restoration,  however,  brought 
this  fine  corps  back  to  its  native 
country,  and  under  Charles  II.  it 
took  up  arms  as  the  Ist  Foot 
Guards,  and  became  the  premier 
regiment  of  the  British  army.     It 

•  Vide'M&cV.iniioii^B  History  of  the  Cold- 
str€am  Guards. 


was  not  till  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  that  the  title  of  *  Grena- 
dier '  was  bestowed  upon  it,  when 
it  was  given  by  the  Prince  Regent 
in  commemoration  of  the  regiment 
having  defeated  the  Grenadiers  of 
the  French  Imperial  Guards  in 
that  decisive  battle. 

The  distinctive  badge  of  this 
regiment  is  a  'grenade,'  which 
was  a  species  of  hand  bombshell 
formerly  carried  by  the  first  or 
grenadier  company  of  each  corps, 
and  was  used  to  clear  the  way  for 
an-  advance.     Hence    the    term 

*  Grenadiers.'*  On  its  colours 
appear  the  names  of  *  Lincelles,' 

*  Barrosa,'  *  Corunna,'  *  Peninsula,' 

*  Waterloo,'  *  Alma,'  *  Inkerman,' 
and  '  Sevastopol,'  at  all  of  ^ich 
engagements  the  regiment  nobly 
distinguished  itself.  About  four 
years  since  the  band  of  the  regi- 
ment was  invited  to  visit  America 
and  take  part  in  the  Boston  Jubi- 
lee, and  a  special  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment had  to  be  passed  to  enable 
it  to  leave  this  country.  Its  re- 
ception in  America  was  of  a  most 
enthusiastic  character,  and  the 
scene  in  the  huge  concert-hall  on 
the  day  devoted  to  English  music, 
when  the  Grenadiers  made  their 
appearance  and    struck    up    the 

*  Star  Spangled  Banner/  was  such 
as  to  defy  idl  attempts  at  descrip- 
tion. Thirty  thousand  people 
cheered  them  till  they  could  cheer 
no  more,  and  the  vast ,  audience 
sang  the  English  'National 
Anthem.' 

The  Coldstreams  were  raised  in 
the  year  1650,  in  the  little  town 
near  Berwick -on -Tweed  from 
whence  the  regiment  takes  its 
name.  Their  first  colonel  was 
the  renowned  George  Monk  (after- 
wards Duke  of  Albemarle),  a 
general  in  the  Parliamentary 
Army  and  an  admiral  of  the 
Fleet.     It  is  owing  to  this  latter 

*  The  tane  of  ^  The  British  Grenadiers  * 
dates  from  the  wars  of  Marlborough. 
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fact  that  a  small  Union  Jack  is 
permitted  to  be  borne  on  the 
Qaeen^a  colonr  of  the  regiment, 
a  proud  distinction  enjoyed  by  no 
other  corps  in  the  service.  In 
the  year  1660,  brave  Monk  and 
his  gallant  Goldstreamers  materi- 
ally assisted  in  the  happy  restora- 
tion of  the  English  monarchy, 
and  to  perform  this  patriotic  and 
eminently  loyal  act,  they  marched 
from  Berwidc-on-Tweed  to  Lon- 
don, meeting  with  a  warm  and 
enthusiastic  greeting  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and 
villages  through  which  they 
passed.  After  the  Eestoration 
was  accomplished  the  troops  were 
paraded  on  Tower  Hill,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King,  and 
amongst  those  present  were  the 
three  noble  regiments  that  form 
the  subject  of  this  brief  history. 

Having  grounded  their  arms  in 
token  of  submission  to  the  new 
regime,  they  were  at  once  com- 
manded to  take  them  up  again  as 
the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Regiments  of 
Foot  Guards.  The  first  and  third 
regiments  obeyed ;  but  the  Cold- 
streamers  stood  firm,  and  their 
muskets  remained  upon  the 
ground. 

*  Why  does  your  regiment  hesi- 
tate? inquired  the  King  of 
General  Monk. 

*  May  it  please  your  Majesty/ 
said  the  stem  old  soldier,  *  my 
Goldstreamers  are  your  Majesty's 
devoted  soldiers;  but  after  the 
important  service  they  have 
rendered  your  Highness  they 
decline  to  take  up  arms  as  secorid 
to  any  other  regiment  in  your 
Majesty's  service !' 

*  They  are  right,'  said  the 
King,  *and  they  shall  be  ^*  second 
to  nons.^*  Let  them  take  up  their 
arms  as  my  Coldstream  regiment 
of  Foot  Guards.' 

Monk  rode  back'  to  his-  regi- 
Hient    and    communicated  to   it 


the  King's  decision.  It  had  a 
magical  effect.  The  arms  were 
instantly  raised  amid  frantic  cries 
of  '  Long  live  the  King !' 

Since  this  event,  the  motto  of 
the  regiment  has  .  been  NtMi 
SeeunduSf  which  is  borne  in  gold 
letters  upon  its  colours  beneath 
the  star  and  garter  of  the  royal 
house.  There  also,  appear  upon 
its  colours  the  names  of  'Lin- 
ceUes,'  *£gypt' (with  the  Sphinx), 

*  Talavera,'  *  fiarroaa,'  *  Peninsula,' 

*  Waterloo,'  *  Alma,'  *  Inkerman/ 
and  *•  Sevastopol'  In  the  year 
1850,  this  regiment  held  its 
jubilee  banquet  to  commemorate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  iU  birth. 
The  banquet  was  held  at  old 
Portman  Street  Barracks,  which 
was  covered  in  with  canvas  and 
splendidly  decorated  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  whole  regi- 
ment sat  down  to  the  feast,  which 
was  presided  over  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
fatther  to  the  present  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Coldstreams.  At  the  dinner  an 
ode  was  read,  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  a  sergeant  of  the 
corps,  and  commencing : 

*  Up,  up,  my  lads,  and  keep  the  feast, 
Deeoeadants  of  the  brave  1'  &c. 

This  regiment  possesses  a  band 
which  has  been  for  a  great  many 
years  deservedly  famous,  and  to 
one  man  is  due  the  credit  of 
raising  it  to  a  position  which  fully 
entitles  it  to  march  at  the  head 
of  a  corps  that  is  second  to  none. 
That  man  was  Charles  Godfrey, 
the  father  of  the  three  brothers 
who  eventually  became  band- 
masters of  the  three  regiments, 
and  have  since  enriched  our 
national  music  with  many  excel- 
lent composition?.  He  entered 
the  Coldstreams  about  the  year 
1813,  as  a  volunteer  from  the 
Surrey  Militia,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  embarking  for  the  Con- 
tinent;  to  join   the  service  com- 
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panies  of  the  regiment,  when  the 
bandmasteiahip  of  the  regiment 
fell  vacant,  and  he  was  appointed 
to  the  post  Godfrey  immediately 
set  himself  to  work  to  improve 
the  tone  and  status  of  his  band, 
and  so  admirably  did  he  succeed 
in  his  task,  that  when  in  the 
course  of  time  the  indefatigable 
jbandmaster  completed  his  service, 
the  officers  would  not  hear  of 
parting  with  him,  but  retained 
him  on  handsome  terms  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  This 
excellent  musician  died  in  1863, 
after  a  short  illness,  having  served 
upwards  of  fifty  years  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  and  he  had 
the  good  fortune  of  seeing  two  of 
his  sons  bandmasters  of  the  other 
regiments  of  the  Guards,  and  one 
sergeant  in  his  own  band,  in 
readiness  to  succeed  to  his  father*8 
post.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  Godfrey  was  the  man  who 
first  introduced  good  military 
music  to  this  country,  for  previous 
to  his  advent,  England  did  not 
possess  a  single  band  that  could 
compare  favourably  with  those  of 
the  Qontinental  armies.  Now 
she  possesses  several  of  the  finest 
bands  in  the  world. 

The  Fusilier  is  the  youngest  of 
these  three  famous  regiments,  but 
it  was  also  raised  previous  to  the 
Restoration,  and  dates  from  about 
the  year  1659.  Its  first  colonel 
and  founder  was  named  Scot,  and 
hence  its  title  of  ^  Scot's  Fusiliers.' 
In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
apostrophe  became  eliminated 
from  the  name,  and  the  regiment 
has  for  a  long  time  past  been 
deemed  a  Scotch  corps.  But  this 
is  a  popular  error,  for  its  origin 
was  Irish,  and  it  is  only  of  late 
years  that  the  popular  delusion 
has  had  some  colour  given  to  it 
by  the  addition  of  pipers  dressed 
in  Highland  costume  to  each 
battalion  of  the  regiment.  These 
were  added  by  the  Queen's  per- 


mission during  the  Crimean  War, 
and  as  the  regiment  is  principally 
recruited  in  Scotland  it  now  ranks 
as  a  Scotch  corps  in  the  service. 
There  is  little  known,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  the  movements 
of  this  regiment  previous  to  the 
year  1660,  but  although  only 
about  a  year  old  a^  that  time,  it 
had  under  another  name  and  form 
taken  part  in  the  sieges  and  battles 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1660 
it  took  up  arms  in  the  King's 
service  as  the- 3rd  or  Fusilier 
Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  since 
when  its  brilliant  services  have 
equalled  on  every  occasion  those 
of  its  sister  regiments. 

Its  distinctive  badge  is  the 
Scotch  star  with  the  thistle,*and 
the  motto  '  Kemo  me  impune 
lacessit.'  On  its  colours  it  bears 
aloft  the  glorious  names  of  ^  lin- 
celles,'  'F^ypt'  (with  the  Sphinx), 
'Talavera,'  'Barrosa,'  '  Peninsula,' 
'Waterloo,'  'Alma,'  'Inkerman, 
and  '  Sevastopol.'  As  chivalrous 
as  they  were  brave,  the  officers 
of  this  gallant  regiment  arranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  un- 
fortunate  Queen  Caroline,  during 
the  £Bimous  trial  which  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
and  so  far  did  their  partisanship 
lead  them  at  that  unhappy  time 
that  they  actually  marched  their 
regiment  down  to  Westminster, 
and  saluted  the  fair  defendant  as 
she  entered  the  House  of  Lords. 
This  demonstration  in  Queen  Caro- 
line's favour  so  displeased  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  land 
that  the  gallant  Fusiliers  were 
banished  to  Portsmouth  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  were  nearly 
exiled  from  the  kingdom.  Better 
counsels  prevailed,  however,  and 
they  remained  at  Portsmouth 
until  the  whole  affair  was  at  an 
end. 

This  regiment  also  possesses  a 
band  which  of  late  years  has  dis- 
played marked  ability,  and  bidd 
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fair  to  equal  those  of  the  Grena- 
dier and  Coldstream  cQrps.  For 
many  years,  however,  the  Fusilier 
band  waa  under  the  rule  of  a  fo- 
reign bandmaster,  who,  though 
an  excellent  musician,  faUed  en- 
tirely in  his  efforts  to  raise  the 
band  above  a  mediocre  level, 
which  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
want  of  a  certain  controlling  power 
that  can  only  be  exercised  over 
Englishmen  by  Englishmen.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  band  revived  wonder- 
fully quick  under  the  baton  of  a 
God^y,  until  it  has  now  attained 
a  height  unknown  to  it  before. 

Each  of  the  three  regiments  of 
the  Foot  Guards  possesses  records 
which  are  rich  in  interesting  par- 
ticulars ;  but  the  limited  space  at 
our  command  compels  us  to  be 
content  with  a  simple  abridg- 
ment of  so  valuable  a  histoiy. 
We  must  pause,  however,  to  re- 
mark that  these  time-honoured 
traditions  to  which  we  refer  are 
amongst  the  most  treasured  pos- 
sessions of  British  r^^onts,  for 
there  is  not  a  regiment  in  our 
matchless  little  army  without  a 
history  of  its  own«  And  by  some 
means  or  other,  eveiy  soldier, 
£rom  the  colonel  down  to  the  small- 
est drummer,  who  takes  a  pride 
in  his  profession,  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  the  traditions  of 
his  regiment,  and  cherishes  them 
as  jealously  as  if  they  were  his 
own  personal  riches,  and  the  deeds 
of  his  predecessors  were  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  him.  And 
so  it  is ;  for,  in  those  tattered  co- 
lours which  are  borne  proudly 
before  him  on  the  field  of  battle, 
he  views  the  record  and  visible 
embodiment  of  those  glorious 
deeds  which  have  given  his  regi- 
ment so  proud  a  history,  and 
which  he  resolves  no  action  of 
his  shall  ever  sully.  Nelson's 
celebrated  signal  at  Trafalgar  tre- 
bled the  strength  of  the  force  un- 


der his  command;  and  so  like- 
wise, in  the  heat  of  a  battle  on 
land,  the  magic  words  'Cold- 
streamers  !'  '  Fusiliers  !'  '  Black 
Watch!'  (or  whichever  the  regi- 
ment may  be)  have  the  same 
effect,  and  conjure  up  in  each 
man*s  breast  that  esprit  de  corps 
without  which  a  regiment  would 
be  an  utter  nonentity.  The  sol- 
dier is,  as  a  rule,  very  sensitive 
with  regard  to  the  name,  number, 
and  distinctive  badges  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  none  more  so  than  the 
British  soldier.  Take  these  away, 
and  simply  number  the  regiments 
from  right  to  left,  without  any  re- 
gard to  tradition  or  nationality ; 
give  them  a  universal  badge, 
with  clothing  of  the  same  hue 
and  pattern ;  or,  in  fewer  words, 
destroy  that  regimental  organisa- 
tion which  has  made  the  British 
army  famous,  and  we  shall  have 
nothing  left  but  a  counterpart  of 
the  Militia  in  its  worst  aspect — 
a  kind  of  armed  mob,  minus  all 
those  fine  feelings  and  traditions 
which  ennoble  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  stimulate  its  disciples 
to  deeds  of  heroism  before  the 
enemy. 

The  uniform  of  the  Guards  has 
undergone  many  changes  since  the 
Eestoration,  at  which  it  was  of  a 
very  neat  and  picturesque  char 
racter.  It  consisted  of  a  frock- 
coat  rounded  off  at  the  hips  and 
open  in  front,  showing  beneath 
a  buff  -  coloured  waistcoat  frith 
gilt  buttons ;  tight  leathern  knee- 
breeches,  with  jack-boots,  and  a 
neat  three-cornered  cavalier's  cock- 
ed hat.  This  continued  to  be  the 
costume  for  a  long  period ;  for  the 
scarlet  tunic  and  bearskin  head- 
dress of  the  present  day  are  a  com- 
paratively modern  invention,  the 
latter  haviag  been  introduced  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  in  imitation  of 
those  worn  by  Napoleon's  Imperial 
Guards.     The  present  tunic  and 
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waistbelt  were  adopted  in  lieu  of 
the  -Bwallow  -  tailed  coatee  and 
clumsy  cross- belts  so  recently  as 
the  year  1855.  On  state  occa- 
sions the  officers  of  the  Guards 
wear  handsome  gold  sword-belts 
and  gold-embroidered  sashes,  with 
a  broad  gold  stripe  down  the  legs 
of  the  trousers,  and  the  drum- 
majors  of  the  seven  battalions, 
who  are  '  drummers  in  ordinary 
to  the  Queen,'  wear  gorgeous  gold- 
embroidered  dresses  that  cost  i2L 
for  each  suit. 

The  three  regiments,  though 
doing  duty  principally  in  London, 
have  at  all  critical  moments  been 
sent  abroad  to  share  in  the  glori- 
ous task  of  facing  the  foreign 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  we 
find  them,  in  the  pages  of  history, 
acquitting  themselves  nobly  be- 
neath the  banners  of  Marlborough, 
Moore,  and  Wellington.  At  the 
battle  of  Eontenoy  occurred  that 
memorable  scene  when,  for  the 
first  time,  the  English  and  French 
Guards  found  themselves  face  to 
£bmm,  and  both  hesitated,  from  a 
noble  sense  of  chivalry,  to  begin 
the  attack.  At  last,  with  cha- 
racteristic sang-froid,  the  French 
commander,  lowering  the  point 
of  his  sword  in  salute,  exclaimed, 
'  Gentlemen  of  the  English  Guards, 
please  to  fire  first !'  The  Grena- 
diers were  present  at  the  battle  of 
and  disastrous  retreat  from  Co- 
nmna,  where  the  gallant  Sir  John 
Moore  lost  his  life,  and  was  buried, 

*  Like  a  warrior  takiog  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  aionnd  him.* 

By  its  conduct  at  this  crisis  this 
gallant  corps  proved  that  it  could 
sustain  a  reverse  as  nobly  as  it 
could  rush  to  victory.  The  Cold- 
streams  and  Fusiliers  at  a  later 
date  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where, 
with  the  now  historical '  forty  cen- 
turies looking  down  upon  them/* 
they  gained  new  laurels,  and  the 

*  Vide  Napoleon's  address  to  his  armj 
when  it  landed  in  EgypU 


former  so  distinguished  themselves 
as  to  win  the  distinctive  badge  of 
the  red  plume,  which  is  worn  by  its 
members  in  the  right-hand  side  of 
their  bearskin  caps.  Again,  all 
through  the  Peninsular  War  the 
three  regiments  performed  gallant 
service,  which  culminated  in  that 
noble  and  irresistible  charge  at 
Waterloo,  that  crushed  the  '  Em- 
pire '  and  placed  England  on  the 
pinnacle  of  fame.  For  their  ser- 
vices on  this  important  occasion 
the  Prince*  Eegent  conferred  on 
the  officers  of  the  Guards  a  double 
rank,  viz.  'ensigns'  in  the  Guards 
became  lieutenants  in  the  army, 
us.  they  drew  the  pay  and  re- 
ceived the  advantsges  attached  to 
the  higher  rank  while  doing  the 
duties  entailed  on  the  lower  rank 
in  the  regiment.  Thus  they  were 
'  ensigns  and  lieutenants,'  'lieuten- 
ants and  captains,'  '  captains  and 
lieutenant-colonels,'  &c.,  and  the 
privilege  is  continued  in  the 
'  higher  ranks  to  the  present  day. 

Forty,  long  years  of  peace  be- 
held the  Guards  dping  duty 
quietly  in  London,  disturbed  only 
by  the  Canadian  rebellion  in  1838, 
when  two  of  the  battalions  were 
despatched  thither,  and  remained 
there  for  about  four  years ;  and  by 
the  Chartist  demonstration  ten 
years  later,  when  they  were  con- 
fined to  barracks  all  day  in  heavy 
marching  order,  awaiting  the  out- 
break which  never  took  place. 
During  the  long  period  mentioned 
above  there  were  not  wanting  de- 
tractors who  seemed  never  tired 
of  asserting  that  these  famous 
regiments  had  deteriorated,  and 
had  fallen  to  the  level  of  mere 
feather-bed  soldiers.  Suddenly, 
however,  the  Crimean  War  broke 
out,  and  the  Guards  were  among 
the  first  regiments  to  take  their 
departure  for  the  seat  of  war. 
How  nobly  they  conducted  them- 
selves in  that  ill-starred  campaign 
let  the  hearts  of  their  countrymen 
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andooimtTywoinenyOn  which  their 
glorious  deeds  ue  engraven,  bear 
living  witness.  For  what  Eng- 
liahii^  can  recall  without  a  glow 
of  honest  national  pride  the  day 
when  the  Gaards-~the  flower  of 
England's  chivaliy — 

'  went  up 
Red  Alma*8  heights  to  glory  *  ? 

Of  the  three  gallant  regiments, 
the  Fusiliers  on  that  day  bore  off 
the  palm ;  for  their  coloursyriddled 
by  shotand  with  the  staves  broken, 
were  the  first  to  be  planted  on  the 
summit  of  the  supposed  impreg- 
nable Russian  batteries.  At  Bala- 
clava the  Guards,  though  under 
fire,  were  compelled,  sorely  against 
their  will,  to  remain  passive  spec- 
tators of  that  magnificent  but  fatal 
death-ride  at  which  'all  the  world 
wondered,'  and  which  will  remain 
an  everlasting  memorial  to  the 
stem  Spartan-like  discipline  and 
fine  chivalric  courage  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldier.  Then  came  Inkerman 
— the  soldiers'  battle,  in  which 
the  three  famous  regiments  ex- 
hibited a  courageous  devotion  un- 
surpassed in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
The  brave  Coldstreameis — George 
Monk's^uZ/t  eecunduB  men— made 
heroes  of  themselves  and  immor- 
talised their  name.  They  went 
into  action  with  16  officers  and 
400  men,  and  of  this  small  number 
they  had  13  officers  and  upwards 
of  200  men  killed  and  wounded. 
This  splendid  corps  actually  <;roMec7 
bayonets  with  the  Russians  deven 
titne8f  and  the  spot  which  those 
gallant » men  defended  became 
heaped  with  their  corpses.  Again 
and  again  they  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  when  their  ammuni- 
tion &iled,  they  used  the  butt- 
end  of  their  muskets  like  clubs, 
and  thus  beat  the  enemy  back. 
Eight  of  the  officers  were  killed,, 
amongst  them  iMing  Colonels 
Mackinnon,  Cowell,  and  Elliot, 
who  died  whilst  in  the  act  of 
cheering  oa  their  men.     Many 


were  bayoneted  by  their  brutal 
and  savage  foes  as  they  lay 
wounded  and  helpless ;  and  one 
officer — poor  Captain  Ramsden, 
who  was  as  gentle  as  he  was 
brave-7-was  so  disfigured  in  this 
way  as  to  be  almost  beyond  re- 
cognition when  his  body  was  after- 
wards found.  At  length,  the 
Grenadiers  and  Fusiliers,  after 
much  hard  fighting,  succeeded  in 
cutting  their  way  to  the  spot 
where  their  gaUant  comrades  were 
being  decimated,  and  the  three 
regiments, again  united,  bore  down 
upon  the  enemy  in  single- file  (so 
much  had  their  devoted  ranks 
been  thinned)  and  beat  him  back 
into  the  ravine. 

When  peace  was  proclaimed  the 
Guards  returned  home  to  receive 
the  reward  of  their  prowess.  AU 
London  turned  out  to  welcome  its 
heroes,  and  a  right  hearty  welcome 
it  was.  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  Consort  witnessed  the 
march  of  the  three  regiments 
from  the  balcony  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  and  the  Queen  waved 
her  handkerchief  to  the  brave 
fellows  as  they  passed  by  on  their 
way  to  Hyde  Park,  their  ranks 
broken  by  the  people  who,  in 
their  enthusiasm,  wished  to  shake 
hands  with  the  heroes  of  the  day. 
Indeed,  their  reception  was  a  per- 
fect ovation,  and  never  had  solaiers 
so  nobly  deserved  it.  No  feather- 
bed soldiers  were  they,  but  gallant 
warriors  with  bronzed  faces,  and 
beards  descending  half-way  down 
their  waists, — the  fitting  imper- 
sonation of  that  wonderM  little 
army  which  had  conquered  foe, 
frost,  hardship,  and  suffering,  and 
added  new  lustre  to  the  bright 
pages  of  our  island  story. 

Such,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  history  of  these  three  famous 
regiments.  Their  deeds  are  suffi- 
cient to  fill  volumes,  and  no  army 
in  the  world  could  wish  to  be 
represented  by  a  nobler  phalanx 


40  Mary:  a  Wanderer. 

of  men  than  the  brigade  of  Brit-     Buperioritj  which  is  the  outcome  i 

ish  Foot   Guards.       What  they  of  true  discipline  and  self-sacrific-  ^ 

have  been  in  the  past  we  have  no  ing  devotion,  virtues  which  have 

doubt  they  will  be  in  the  future,  ever  been  the  proud  characteristic 

bearing  with  them  into  the  battle-  and  guiding  star  of  the  British 

iield  that    feeling    of  conscious  soldier.  J.  a.  elliott. 


MARY. 
%  SaianHrrrr. 

Acushla  !  do  not  deem  me  false, 

Nor  dream  that  I  forget 
Thy  fair  young  face,  thy  native  grace, 

The  morn  when  first  we  met. 
My  priceless  pearl  I  my  glorious  girl ! 

Thou'rt  true  as  truth  to  me, 
And  where  thou  art  there  throbs  my  heart 

With  love  alone  for  thee, 

I  know  not  where  thy  lot  is  cast ; 

But  this  I  know  full  well : 
To  me  alway,  where'er  I  stray, 

Thy  name's  a  nameless  spelL 
My  fancy's  fairy  1  wondrous  Mary  ! 

While  ebbs  and  flows  the  sea, 
And  sunshine  streams  and  moonlight  beams, 

m  love  no  love  but  thee. 

Heed  not  what  venomed  tongues  may  say, 

Dread  not  the  world's  decree ; 
But  dry  thy  tears,  to  fright  thy  fears, 

And  trust,  my  love,  in  me. 
My  beauty  bright  1  my  heart's  delight ! 

When  startled  eyes  shall  see 
June  roses  blow  mid  winter's  snow, 

Then  PU  be  false  to  thee. 

From  mountain  eyrie,  mystic  Mary  1 

At  night,  'neath  starry  dome, 
To  lowland  glen,  mid  haunts  of  men, 

By  day,  I've  sought  thy  home. 
If  hope  has  fled — if  thou  art  dead — 

Come,  love,  with  angel  kiss. 
In  crown  of  light  and  robes  of  white. 

And  bear  my  soul  to  bliss  1 

JOHN  GBBALD  BODDT. 


THE  MISSES  VANDERSTEEN'S  CAMPAIGN. 


The  Misses  Yanderateen  were  go- 
ing to  Europe,  not  in  a  Tain  spirit 
of  sightseeing,  such  as  might  be- 
fit any  commonplace  American 
-whose  finances  permitted  him  to 
visit  the  Old  World,  but  with  a 
distinct  intention  of  invading  and 
conquering  English  societj.  Pos- 
sibly of  settling  on  English  soil ; 
but  this  formed  no  essential  part 
of  their  plans. 

'  I  don't  know  that  it*s  worth 
while  actually  to  marry  any  of 
them,'  said  Mrs.  Oppenheim. 
Mr&  Oppenheim  was  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  the 
young  ladies,  having  herself  passed 
two  most  successful  seasons  in 
London,  and,  she  declared,  having 
roused  hopeless  love  in  the  breasts 
of  innumerable  Englishmen,  and 
intense  jealousy  in  those  of  Eng- 
lish ladies.  'Englishmen  don't 
make  such  kind,  obedient  hus- 
bands as  Americana,'  said  this 
experienced  lady;  ^they  are 
tyrannical  and  dreadfully  stupid ; 
but  it  always  enhances  a  girl's 
value  with  men  on  this  side  to 
have  it  known  that  she  has  re- 
fused a  few  Englishmen.  At 
least,  I  should  not  advise  you  to 
accept  anything  less  than  the  heir 
to  an  earldom,  and  then  only  if 
he  is  young  and  handsome.  But 
the  great  point  is  that  you'll  be 
presented  at  Court,  which  at  once 
gives  you  a  right  to  the  best 
society  here — ^it's  a  sort  of  certifi- 
cate of  merit;  and  Lady  Bar- 
bara knows  her  work,  and  won't 
take  you  to  any  but  the  best 
houses,  so  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
a  lovely  time.  O,  one  last  cau- 
tion !  don't  get  too  intimate  with 
any  of  the  people  on  board  ship. 


unless  you  are  quite,  quite  sure 
that  they  are  the  sort  you  will 
want  to  keep  up  with  afterwards. 
I  was  terribly  plagued  by  a  woman 
who  went  over  with  me.  I  had 
been  civil  to  her  when  we  were 
crossing,  and  the  result  was  that 
in  London  she  was  always  bother- 
ing me.  After  she  read  in  the 
newspaper  that  I  had  been  at  the 
Drawing-room  she  persecuted  me 
to  present  her,  till  I  was  forced  to 
insult  her  in  self-defence.' 

Many  more  advices  and  warn- 
ings did  Mrs.  Oppenheim  give 
her  young  Mends,  till  both 
Valeria  and  Ermyntrude  felt  that 
if  their  career  in  England  was  not 
successful  the  failure  would  be 
due  to  their  own  blundering,  and 
who  was  less  likely  to  blunder 
than  these  stately  and  seK-pos- 
sessed  damsels)  Very  high  of 
heart  were  they  when  they  stepped 
on  board  the  Cunarder  that  was 
to  convey  them  to  the  scene  of 
triumph;  and  when  they  sat 
down  to  partake  of  their  first 
meal  with  their  fellow-passengexs, 
very  careful  were  they  not  to  risk 
a  too  intimate  acquaintance  with 
any  of  them.  There  was  only 
one,  they  decided,  after  privately 
discussing  their  companions,  that 
looked  at  all  worth  cultivating — 
a  feur-haired  handsome  young 
Englishman;  but  he  had  been 
conversing  with  the  people  near 
him  with  so  much  animation  that 
they  felt  sure  he  could  not  be 
any  one  of  importance. 

'  I  shouldn't  think  he  was  any- 
body,' said  Valeria  reflectively, 
'though  he  does  look  so  aristo- 
cratic; but  then  you  can  never 
guess  at  an  Englishman's  position 
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by  his  being  cItU  all  round. 
lliey  never  seem  to  think  it 
necessary,  even  the  highest  of 
them,  to  keep  their  inferiors  at  a 
distance.' 

'That's  because  they  are  sure 
that  the  distance  is  so  immeasur- 
able that  no  one  will  attempt  to 
traverse  it,'  returned  Ermyntrude 
a  little  bitterly,  remembering  one 
or  two  occasions  when  her  social 
inferiors  had  not  seemed  so  con- 
scious that  she  stood  far  above 
them  as  might  be  desired.  '  I 
wonder  what  his  name  is  V  she 
added. 

'  I  heard  some  one  call  him  Mr. 
Ellis.' 

'  Ellis  1  You  can't  learn  much 
from  that.  I  like  a  name  like 
Cholmondeley  or  Grosvenor,  that 
you  don't  often  find  outside  the 
Peerage;  then  you  know  where 
you  are,  but  Ellis  might  belong 
to  any  one.' 

'  Let  us  look  up  the  Peerage,* 
suggested  the  younger*  sister. 

They  searched  that  interesting 
manual,  without  which  no  Ameri- 
can woman's  library  is  complete, 
and  found  that  Ellis  was  the 
family  name  of  the  Earl  of 
(Sussex. 

'  What  does  it  say  about  him  V 

^  He  is  an  old  man  himself, 
bom  1802.  His  eldest  son, "  Lord 
Eastbourne,  bom  1828,  married, 
1853,  Lady  Louisa  Frederica  le 
Marchant,  only  daughter  of  the 
Marquis  of  Foxland,  and  has 
issue :  Hugh  Boderick  Herbert  le 
Marchant  Ellis,  bom  1855."' 

With  one  accord  the  sisters 
ceased  reading,  and  exclaimed, 
*  Can  it  be  her 

They  made  an  effort  to  discover 
if  their  fellow-passenger  was  in- 
deed that  scion  of  the  noble  house 
of  Sussex.  Leaving  their  state- 
room, where  the  absorbing  study 
of  the  Peerage  had  been  carried 
(m,  they  went  on  deck,  where  they 
found  Mr.  Ellis  discussLng  Chris- 


tian names  with  some  other  gentle- 
men. 

*  One's  godfathers  and  godmo- 
thers occasionally  make  blunders 
in  the  names  they  give  one,  but 
society  always  sets  the  matter 
right,'  he  was  saying.  'I  know 
a  man  who  was  christened  Launce- 
lot,  but  whom  every  one  calls 
Dolly,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  seems  to  suit  him  better. 
I  myself  am  afflicted  with  a  string 
of  names  long  enough  to  serve  a 
whole  family  if  economically  used, 
but  they  are  all  contracted  into 
Dick.' 

The  Misses  Yandersteen  heard 
only  the  latter  part  of  this  speech, 
and  a  ray  of  disappointment  shot 
from  the  eyes  of  each.  This  was 
not  the  Honourable  Hugh  Rode- 
rick Herbert  le  Marchant,  but 
some  commonplace,  uninteresting, 
middle-class  Dick  1  They  walked 
round  the  deck,  and  as  they  again 
passed  the  gentlemen  they  heard 
the  obnoxious,  because  plebeian, 
Ellis  say,  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
tion, *  No,  I  did  not  spend  much 
time  in  the  cities.  I  wanted  to 
make  some  sketches,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  older 
parts  of  New  York,  I  found 
nothing  of  interest  in  the  northern 
towns.  I  spent  most  of  my  time 
on  the  Hudson  till  winter  came 
on,  and  then  I  went  south.  Now, 
New  Orleans  is  a  place — ' 

The  Misses  Yandersteen  list^ied 
to  no  more,  but  crept  away  to 
their  cabin  to  hide  their  disap- 
pointment. 

<  To  think  of  his  being  only  an 
artist  I'  sighed  Yaleria. 

'  But  some  artists  are  in  society,' 
said  Ermyntrude,  who  had  been 
more  deeply  struck  by  the  stranger's 
good  looks  than  her  sister. 

*  Not  while  they  are  so  young 
as  lie  is,'  replied  Miss  Yandersteen 
sententiondy. 

Next  day  was  rather  stormy, 
and  many  ladies  were  sick,  among 
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them  the  Misses  Yandeisteen. 
Their  maid  also  was  ill  and  un- 
able to  attend  to  them,  and  the 
stewardess  had  too  many  invalids 
to  look  after  to  give  as  much 
attention  to  the  Misses  Yander- 
steen  as  these  young  ladies  re- 
quired. Indeed,  they  would  have 
&red  badly  but  for  the  kindness 
of  a  young  girl  named  Alice  Bar- 
clay, who  was  going  to  Europe 
for  the  first  time  with  her  parents. 
When  they  were  able  only  to  lie 
on  a  sofa  in  the  ladies'  cabin  she 
was  ready  to  fan  them,  read  to 
them,  get  them  champagne  or 
iced  water,  as  their  capricious 
fancy  dictated ;  in  short,  to  make 
herself  essential  b>  their  comfort. 
While  they  were  iH  and  weak 
they  accepted  her  attention  grate- 
fuUy,  though  with  a  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  a  fate  which  ordained 
that  an  Alice  Barclay,  a  little 
brown-haired  girl  of  no  particular 
consequence,  should  be  well  and 
enjoying  the  voyage,  while  the 
majestic  Valeria  and  the  sinuously 
elegant  Ermyntrude  Yandersteen 
lay  prone  atid  helpless.  As,  how- 
ever, the  sisters  began  to  recover, 
Mrs.  Oppenheim's  warning  re- 
curred to  their  minds.  What  if 
Miss  Barclay's  kindness  were  only 
a  trick,  whereby,  like  the  old  man 
of  the  sea,  she  might  climb  upon 
their  shoulders,  and  thus  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  sacredly  select 
social  circles  wherein  they  meant 
to  shine  I  'One  can't  be  too 
careful,'  said  the  sisters  Yander- 
steen ;  and  they  amiably  resolved 
to  snub  Miss  Barclay  as  soon  as 
they  were  well  enough  to  dispense 
with  her  services. 

At  last  Ermyntrude  was  able 
to  crawl  on  deck.  Alice  Barclay, 
who  was  sitting  in  a  deck-chair, 
listening  with  deep  interest  to  a 
lively  denription  of  a  day's  hunt- 
ing £rom  Dick  Ellis's  lip8,'saw  her 
as  she  came  up,  and  was  at  her 
aide  in  an  instant. 


'  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  on 
deck,'  she  exclaimed.  '  Come  and 
take  my  chair;  it  is  nicely  shel- 
tered from  the  wind,  and  Mr. 
Ellis  is  telling  me  about  England, 
and  it  is  so  interesting.' 

*  Thanks,'  said  Ermyntrude 
stiffly ;  <  I  don't  thmk  Mr.  Ellis 
could  give  me  any  information 
about  England  that  would  be  of 
use  to  me,  and  I  have  a  chair  of 
my  own  somewhere.'  Ellis  found 
her  chair,  placed  it  in  a  comfort- 
able comer,  and  wrapped  her  rugs 
round  her,  but  did  not  suggest 
that  she  should  come  near  Jjice. 
She  barely  thanked  him,  and  he 
returned  to  his  companion. 

'Can  you  wonder.  Miss  Bar- 
clay,' he  said,  alluding  to  a  dis- 
cussion they  had  had  the  previous 
day — *can  you  wonder  at  my 
countrymen  having  such  a  fedse 
impression  of  yours,  whena  woman 
like  that  comes  to  England,  and 
calls  herself  an  American  lady  T 

'  I  know  she  is  horrid,'  Alice 
replied,  with  something  like  tears 
in  her  eyes;  *but  you  know  we 
aren't  all  like  that.' 

'  Yes,  fortunately  I  do ;  I  know 
you.  Formerly  my  ideal  woman 
was  rather  hazy  and  undefined, 
but  now  I  know  exactly  what  she 
is  like.  She  is  not  very  tall,  but 
graceful  as  a  fairy ;  she  has  brown 
hair  and  eyes ;  she  is  always 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  she  is 
kind  to  every  one,  even  to  those 
who  don't  deserve  it.  She  is  an 
American,  and-  her  name  is  — ^ 

*  O  Mr.  Ellis,  there  is  Yaleria 
Yandersteen ;  do  go  and  get  her  a 
chair,'  intenupted  Alice,  speaking 
calmly  enough^  and  looking  him  in 
the  face  with  a  glance  that  seemed 
to  defy  him  to  say  she  was  blush- 
ing. 

""  Thanks,'  said  Dick,  <I  am 
only  a  barbarous  Englishman,  and 
a  little  insolence  £rom  a  woman 
goes  a  long  way  with  me.  I  have 
had  quite  as  much  as  I  want.' 
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*  0,  bat  I  wish  you  would 
help  her  1* 

'That  alters  the  case.'  And 
Dick  obediently  went  and  arranged 
everything  for  Valeria's  comfort, 
thereby  deepening  the  impression 
in  the  Yandersteen  mind  that  he 
wished  to  attain  the  honour  of 
their  intimacy. 

Presently  a  pause  in  their  con- 
versation enabled  Alice  and  Dick 
to  hear  a  dialogue  between  the 
sisters  which  was  evidently 
levelled  at  them. 

*  The  worst  of  there  being  no 
titles  with  us/  said  Valeria,  *  is 
that  Englishmen  who  would  never 
aspire  to  good  society  in  their  own 
country  think  they  have  a  right 
to  mix  with  the  best  families  in 
America.' 

'Yes,  but  they  don't  keep  it 
up    long,'  answered    her   sister; 

*  they  find  their  own  level  pretty 
soon,  and  keep  to  the  families  of 
dry-goodsmen  and  the  like.' 

AHce  Barclay  started  from  her 
seat.  '  Please  take  me  for  a  walk 
up  the  deck,  Mr.  Ellis,*  she  said, 

*  I  can't  endure  this.'  When  they 
were  out  of  hearing  she  exclaimed 
vindictively,  'I  should  like  to 
throw  them  overboard  I' 

*  Don't,'  cried  Dick,   laughing. 

*  I  don't  mind  taking  any  wager 
you  like  that  before  three  months 
are  over  they  will  wish  they  had 
drowned  themselves  before  they 
spoke  rudely  of  either  you  or  me.' 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage  the  Misses  Vandersteen 
treated  Alice  with  a  condescend- 
ing stiffness  which,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  made  her  regret  she  had 
ever  spoken  to  them,  but  Dick 
Ellis  they  carefully  ignored,  save 
once.  He  was  in  the  saloon, 
putting  up  in  a  portfolio  some 
sketches  which  he  had  just  been 
showing  to  Miss  Barclay,  when 
Valeria  Vandersteen  entered.  She 
herseK  had  some  talent  for  paint- 
ing and  no  little  love  for  it,  and 


she  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  looking  at  these  drawings. 

*  Did  you  do  them,  Mr.  Ellis  1 
0,  do  let  me  see  them  !*  she  cried. 

He  showed  her  each  one,  telling ' 
her  the  subjects,  and  talking  about 
the  spots  where  they  were  made, 
in  such  an  interesting  manner  that 
for  full  half  an  hoar  Valeria  for- 
got the  solemn  duty  of  keeping 
him  at  a  distance.  But  as  they 
came  to  the  last  of  the  sketches  she 
recalled  it,  and  mourned  her  tem- 
porary unbending. 

'  This  IB  really  lovely,'  she  said, 

taking  up  a  view  of  the  Hudson ; 

*  I  should  like  to  buy  it.     What 

is  the  price  of  it,  Mr.  Ellis  ?* 

Dick  stared  %t  her  in  amazement. 

'Excuse  me,'  he  said  coldly, 
'  my  sketches  are  not  for  sale.' 

'  But  I  want  this  one  particu- 
larly.' 

'  Then,  Miss  Vandersteen,  will 
you  honour  me  by  accepting  itf 

'  Certainly  not,  I  couldn't  do 
such  a  thing.  You  must  sell  it 
me.' 

'  I  would  much  rather  give  it 
you.' 

'But  I  won't  take  it  What 
price  do  you  ask  I' 

'  I  have  really  never  thought 
of  it,'  said  Dick. 

*  Would  twenty-five  dollars  be 
enough  f 

'Since  you  make  a  point  of 
buying  it — ^yes.' 

Valeria  produced  her  purse, 
paid  the  money,  and  carried  off 
the  sketch  in  triumph. 

'I^ow  he  can't  presume  on 
knowing  us,'  she  reflected.  '  K  I 
had  accepted  the  drawing  he 
inight  have  made  use  of  the  inci- 
dent to  foist  himself  on  us  in 
London,  but  now  it's  merely  a 
matter  of  business.' 

If  Dick  muttered  something 
unorthodox  under  his  breath  after 
Miss  "Vtuadersteen  had  left  him  it 
might  surely  bQ  forgiven.  He 
collected  his  sketches  once  mote, 
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and  went  to  Alice  Barclay.     'I' 
fiave  just  had  a  new  experience, 
Miss  Barclajy'  he  said  ;  '  I  have 
been  earning  money.' 

'  Indeed  !   How  Y  she  asked. 

'Miss  Yandersteen  has  just 
bought  one  of  my  sketches  for 
twenty-fiye  dollars.' 

'  O  Mr.  Ellia !  And  you  let 
her  do  it  V 

'  She  insisted  on  it.  I  asked 
her  to  take  it  as  a  gift ;  but  she 
evidently  considered  the  offer  pre- 
sumptaousy  so  I  was  obliged  to 
let  her  have  her  own  way.  But 
I  don't  like  to  be  insulted,  even 
by  a  lady  ;  and  lest  Miss  Yander- 
steen shovdd  wish  to  purchase  any 
further  specimens  of  my  work,  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  fayour.' 

'  I?  said  Alice,  in  astonishment. 

*  Yea  Will  you  accept  the 
whole  portfolio  as  a  token  of  an 
Englishman's  admiration  for  your 
country  f 

'  O,  I  can't,  Mr.  Ellis.  It  is  too 
great  a  gift.' 

'  Perhaps  you  would  prefer  to 
buy  them  V 

*  How  can  you  be  so  xmkind  ! 
You  know  I  don't  mean  that' 

'  Forgive  me,  I  had  no  right  to 
speak  to  you  like  that ;  but  Miss 
Yaleria's  manner  irritated  me  so 
much.  You  will  forgive  me, 
Alice?  And  in  token  of  your 
forgiveness  yon  will  accept  my 
work,  will  you  not )  I  should 
like  to  think  that  it  was  in  your 
possession.' 

And  what  could  Alice  do  but 
blush  and  consent  1 

At  last  Liverpool  was  reached, 
and  the  Misses  Yandersteen  took 
train  for  London,  there  to  place 
themselves  under  the  care  of  Lady 
Barbara  Macnab. 

Lady  Barbara  Macnab  was  a 
disappointed  woman.  When,  as 
Lady  Barbara  Yandeleur,  she  had 
first  made  her  entrance  into  society, 
ahe  had  been  much  admired,  and 
consequently  she  had  disdainfully 


refused  several  offers  of  marriage 
which,  though  good,  were  not  great 
enough  to  satisfy  her  ambition. 
It  was,  as  the  result  proved,  an 
unwise  course  for  a  lady  so  slen- 
derly portioned  as  she;  for  an 
attack  of  smallpox  deprived  her 
of  her  beauty,  and  then  she  was 
obliged  to  ask  herself,  not  whom 
she  should  marry,  but  who  would 
marry  her.  The  question  seemed 
difficult  of  solution,  but  at  last  a 
suitor  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Mr.MaonabofTulliecawdor.  It  is 
true  that  this  gentleman  was  on  the 
high-road  to  sixty,  and  possessed 
certain  characteristic  Scottish  vices 
in  addition  to  a  Scottish  length 
of  pedigree  and  a  Scottish  short- 
ness of  purse ;  but  Lady  Barbara 
accepted  him^  saying  in  her  own 
mind  that  it  was  better  to  be  a 
widow  than  a  spinster.  Of  the  in- 
tervening stage  of  existence  as  a 
wife,  the  less  said  the  better. 

Within  two  years,  however,  Mr. 
Macnab  was  laid  in  the  grave  of 
his  fathers  at  TuUiecawdor,  and 
Lady  Barbae  was  a  free  woman 
once  more.  But  she  was  not  a 
rich  one.  The  jointure  she  re- 
ceived from  the  TuUiecawdor  es- 
tates was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
all  her  desires,  and  she  had  been 
obliged  to  add  to  her  income  by 
various  means.  She  wrote  para- 
graphs on  balls,  bazaars,  and 
beauties  for  society  journals ;  she 
was  obliging  in  countenancing 
and  taking  the  management  of 
the  entertainments  of  rich  par- 
venus, who  of  course  gave  her 
a  handsome  present  as  an  expres- 
sion of  their  gratitude,  and  were 
privileged  to  send  wine,  fruit,  and 
game  when  she  gave  a  party ;  and 
every  soason  she  introduced  a 
young  lady  into  society.  For  this 
too  she  was — paid  is  too  harsh  a 
word ;  let  us  say  compensated,  by 
the  girl's  family,  if  she  was  rich, 
or  by  the  man  she  married,  if  she 
was  poor.  Lady  Barbara  demanded 
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three  things  of  her  charges :  that 
they  should  he  pretty,  obedient  to 
her  directions,  and  ready  to  marry 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  She 
could  not  stand  girls  who  insisted 
on  flirting  with  detrimentals  and 
refusing  good  offers ;  they  must 
be  sensible  and  tractable.  And, 
let  me  tell  you,  Lady  Barbara  was 
very  successful  in  her  vocation ; 
she  had  never  had  a  failure,  and 
she  had  had  several  triumphs. 
Did  not  her  last  American  heiress 
become  Countess  of  Bogoak,  and 
relieve  the  Earl  from  all  future 
anxiety  as  to  the  caprices  of  his 
Milesian  tenants)  Was  it  not 
one  of  her  charming  but  penniless 
English  protSgSes  who  married 
young  Ironstone,  whose  coal-mines 
are  ^e  envy  of  thousands)  It 
was  to  her  care  that  the  Misses 
Yandersteen  were  consigned,  and 
her  ladyship  ^could  not  help  feel- 
ing with  modest  pride  that  they 
could  not  have  had  a  better 
chaperone. 

She  was  delighted  with  her  new 
charges.  She  had  artistically  adver- 
tised them  by  writing  in  the  Olass 
of  Fashion,  the  paper  to  which 
she  contributed,  paragraphs  about 
'  The  new  American  beauties 
who  are  at  present  the  guests 
of  Lady  Barbara  Macnab  at  her 
charming  little  house,  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  ilite  of  the  social  and 
artistic  world.'  She  described 
their  dresses  and  their  diamonds, 
and  the  sensation  they  created 
when  they  appeared  at  the  Draw- 
ing-room ;  but  she  knew  well  that 
advertisements  do  not  always  bring 
the  success  they  aim  at.  In  this 
case,  however,  they  answered  their 
purpose ;  the  Misses  Yandersteen 
were  among  the  most  successful  of 
the  season's  dibutantes,  and  Lady 
Barbara  began  to  entertain  justifi- 
able hopes  of  a  success  greater 
than  any  of  her  previous  ones. 

'Make yourselves  look  as  charm- 
ing as  possible  to-night,'  she  said 


to  her  protSgSeSf  one  evening  in 
May ;  *  Lady  Fosdand  is  one  of  the 
best-dressed  women  in  Europe,  and 
she  won't  stand  dowdiness  even  in 
a  princess.' 

'And  she's  very  select,  too, 
isn't  she  T 

*  Words  won't  describe  it !  She 
draws  the  line  finer  than  any 
woman  in  London.  I  almost  went 
down  on  my  knees  to  her  to  get 
an  invitation  to  a  ball  for  Jamea 
Ironstone  after  he  was  engaged  to 
Evelyn  Mowbray,  but  she  wouldn't 
yield.  *'  I  believe  Mr.  Ironstone's 
father  was  a  collier,"  she  said.  ''  I 
decline  to  receive  him,  and  if  Miss 
Mowbray  marries  him  I  shall  not 
receive  her  either ;"  and  she  has 
kept  her  word  1  Any  one  who 
goes  to  Fozland  House  is  safe; 
and  as  the  Marchioness  never 
crowds  her  rooms,  your  dresses 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
You  ought  to  make  a  sensation 
to-night.' 

Never  had  Lady  Barbara  had 
greater  cause  to  be  proud  of  her 
guests.  They  were  beautiful,  ex- 
quisitely dressed,  and  successful. 
Every  man  in  the  room  wished  to 
dance  with  them,  and,  which  de- 
lighted Lady  Barbara  more.  Lady 
Foxland  herself  spoke  of  them  as 
'your  charming  young  friends.' 
'If  those  girls  don't  make  the 
best  matches  of  the  season,  I  will 
never  bring  one  out  again !'  thought 
Lady  Barbara. 

'Valeria,'  said  Ermyntrude  to 
her  sister,  'I  am  almost  sure  I  saw 
Alice  Barclay.' 

'  Impossible !  She  knew  no  one 
in  London ;  how  could  she  get 
herer 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  saw 
Alice  and,  with  her,  Dick  Ellis. 
Lady  Barbara  noticed  only  the 
latter. 

'  There  is  a  man  I  must  intro- 
duce to  yon,'  she  said, '  he  who  is 
going  into  the  conservatory  with 
that  little  dark  girl — I  wonder 
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irho  she  is  I — Dick  Ellis.  I  sup- 
pose he  is  staying  here.' 

'Here I  in  the  house,  do  you 
mean  f  asked  Valeria. 

•Yes.' 

'  O,  surely  not !' 

*Why  not  I  Lord  Foxland  is 
his  uncle.' 

'  But  he  is  only  an  artist.' 

•An  artist!  He  goes  in  for 
painting  a  good  deal,  I  know ;  but 
he  is  Lord  Eastbourne's  only  son, 
and  heir  to  the  earldom  of  Sussex.' 

•  But,  Lady  Barbara,  that  Mr. 
Ellis's  name  is  Hugh  Roderick 
Herbert  le  Marchant.' 

•  Yes,  but  everybody  calls  him 
Dick.    He  is  a  charming  fellow.' 

The  Misses  Yandersteen  nearly 
fainted  with  honor;  but  their 
partners  claiming  them  at  that 
moment,  they  were  forced  to  sub- 
due their  feelings.  B  ut  the  gentle- 
men who  had  the  honour  of 
dancing  with  them  were  surprised 
to  find  them  so  silent.  When 
they  returned  to  their  chaperon, 
they  found  that  Lady  Barbara 
had  captured  Dick  and  wss  ques- 
tioning him  about  Alice. 

'She  is  Miss  Barclay,'  they 
heard  him  say.  •  Her  parents  and 
she  came  over  in  the  same  vessel 
as  I,  and  since  then  they  have 
been  staying  with  my  people  at 
Bourne  Lodge.' 

•  She  looks  very  charming.' 
Dick  smUed.    •  I  think  her  so,' 

he  answered;  'but  perhaps  my 
word  won't  be  accepted,  as  she  is 
the  young  lady  I  am  going  to 
many.' 

•Indeed,  I  congratulate  you,' 
said  Lady  Barbara,  with  every 
correct  appearance  of  delight,  but 
with  disappointment  in  her  heart 
nevertheless.  It' was  a  good  parti 
lost.  •  Let  me  introduce  you  to  the 
Misses  Yandersteen,'  she  added, 
however,  as  a  duty.  The  future 
Earl  of  Sussex  was  worth  having 
as  a  ff  iend  even  if  he  was  lost  as 
a  husband. 


•  I  am  already  slightly  ac- 
quainted with  them,'  said  Dick ; 
and  with  a  few  words,  polite  but 
chilly,  he  left  them. 

Then  Lady  Barbara  perceived 
for  the  first  time  the  confusion 
written  on  the  girls'  faces. 

•  Why,  my  dears,  what  is  the 
matter  V  she  asked. 

•  Let  us  go  home.  Lady  Barbara. 
O,  let  us  go  home!'  almost 
sobbed  Yaleria;  •if  we  stop  five 
minutes  longer  I  shall  begin  to 
cry.' 

Lady  Barbara  was  alarmed.  She 
carried  them  off  as  speedily  as 
possible,  a  growing  anxiety  min- 
gling with  her  bewilderment. 

•  And  now,'  she  said,  when  they 
were  home  once  more,  •what  is 
the  matter  V 

So  they  told  the  tale  of  their 
blunder,  Lady  Barbara  listening 
with  a  fbce  on  which  bewilderment 
gave  place  to  gravity  and  anxiety 
to  horror. 

•  And  0  I'  exclaimed  Ermyn- 
trude,  when  all  was  told,  •  that  I 
should  have  said  to  the  girl  he  is 
going  to  many,  that  he  couldn't 
give  me  any  information  about 
England  that  would  be  of  use  to 
me  I' 

•And  that  T,'  sobbed  Yaleria, 
•  should  have  refused  to  take  the 
picture  he  offered  me,  and  insuted 
on  paying  him  twenty -five  dollars 
for  it !' 

•  You  have  ruined  yourselvee,' 
said  Lady  Barbara  solemnly.  •  If 
either  he  or  his  fiancSe  mentions  a 
word  of  this  to  any  one— and 
though  he  may  be  sUent,  she 
won't — it  will  be  all  over  London 
in  twenty -four  hours,  and  every- 
body will  be  laughing  at  you.' 

Then  Lady  Barbara  was  silent 
for  a  time,  considering  the  situa- 
tion. For  the  girls'  mortification 
she  did  not  care — ^indeed  she  re- 
garded it  as  only  a  just  punishment 
for  not  making  sure  whom  they 
were  snubbing  before  being  rude 
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to  Mr.  Ellis  and  his  betrothed ; 
but  the  odium  which  their  folly 
reflected  on  her  filled  her  with 
vexation.  It  was  her  first  failure, 
and  it  came  when  she  had  been 
anticipating  a  marked  success. 
After  all  her  skill  and  care  and 
good  management,  to  come  to  a 
fiasco  like  this !  Her  reputation 
as  a  marriage-maker  would  be 
ruined  if  the  Yandersteens'  mis- 
take, in  all  its  enormity,  came  to 
the  world'«s  ears,  and  she  would 


never  be  intrusted  with  a  de- 
btdanie  again.  She  felt  that  she 
detested  the  poor  girls,  of  whom 
an  hour  ago  she  had  been  so 
proud,  and  now  her  sole  desire 
was  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as 
possible. 

^  I  think,'  she  said  at  last,  '  that 
you  have  spoken  of  some  friends 
in  Paris  whom  you  meant  to  visit 
in  the  autumn.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  go  to  Paris  at  once.' 

C.  0.  FURLKY. 
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Fashion,  always  moying  steadily 
westwaids,  shone  in  a  golden  glow 
upon  Covent  Garden  and  its  im- 
mediate neighbonrhood  in  the 
later  days  of  Qaeen  Anne.  In 
the  first  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
centnry,  Covent  Oaiden  was  de- 
scrihed  with  some  enthusiasm  as 
'a  magnificent  space.'  Ornamental 
rails  enclosed  a  pretty  garden,  laid 
out  with  finely  gravelled  walks, 
arranged  scientifically  on. a  gentle 
incline  in  such  a  manner  that 
after  a  shower  the  rain  ran  off, 
and  left  the  ground  dry  for  pro- 
menaders.  In  the  centre  of  this 
enclosure  stood  an  effective  pillar 
on  a  freestone  pedestal,  surmount- 
ed by  a  curious  gilt  four-sided  sun- 
dial. On  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  St.  Paul's  Church — ^the 
handsomest  bam  in  England' — 
had  been  built  some  sixty  or 
seventy  years  before  by  Inigo 
Jones ;  on  two  sides  were  ranges 
of  stately  houses,  the  Piazzi,  ren- 
dered almost  palatial  by  being 
raised  on  large  pillars,  with  a 
paved  walk  beneath.  The  people 
who  lived  in  the  Piazzi  were  all 
personages  of  the  highest  rank 
and  so<nal  importance,  and  natu- 
rally their  aristocratic  ire  was 
much  excited  by  the  temporary 
open-air  market-— held  under  the 
walls  of  the  garden  belonging  to 
Bedford -House — formed  by  clus- 
ters of  stalls,  where  rougb-voiced 
vendors  sold  flowers,  fruit,  herbs, 
and  sometimes  earthenware.  The 
garden  of  Bedford  House  was  ad- 
mired, especially  for  its  small 
grotto  of  trees,  a  pleasant  resort 
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in  the  summer  season.  After  a 
few  years,  Southampton  Street 
and  Tavistock  Street  were  built 
on  this  garden,  and  the  market- 
people  encroached  so  audaciously 
on  the  square  that  the  patrician 
occupants  of  the  tall  houses  on 
piUars  went  away  in  disgust^  leav- 
ing their  places  to  be  taken  by 
vintners,  coffeemen,  and  other 
persons  of  similar  callings  and 
degree. 

The  houses  in  the  adjacent 
streets  were  all  new,  big,  and 
handsome ;  .  they  had  all  been 
built  just  after  the  Great  Fire, 
whenLondon  was  cautiously  creep- 
ing towards  the  yet  distant  vU- 
lage  of  Mary-le-Bone :  many  had 
been  named  in  honour  of  his 
merry  Majesty,  the  then  reigning 
King  Charles,  or  some  of  his  near 
relatives.  There  was,  for  example. 
King  Street,  Duke  Street,  Henri- 
etta Street,  and  the  like.  King 
Street  was  one  of  the  finest  of 
these  new  thoroughflEures — Abroad 
and  open,  stately,  as  suited  its 
regal  designation.  The  patched 
and  powdered  beauties  who  lived 
in  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  the  other  adjoining  £Eishion- 
able  localities,  used  to  go  there  to 
shop ;  for  the  principal  house- 
holders in  King  Street,  as  in  Bed- 
ford Street  and  Henrietta  Street, 
were  mercers,  lacemen,  drapers, 
and  such  purveyors  in  dainty 
wares  as  move  than  a  century 
later  migrated  to  Begent  Street 
and  Oxford  'Street.  In  King 
Street  resided  the  lady  for  whom 
mahogany  was  said  to  be  first  used 
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in  England  ;  though  for  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  has  been  claimed  the 
merit  of  introducing  that  elegant 
wood  into  this  country  nearly  a 
hundred  years  before  King  Street 
was  built.  In  what  manner  and 
for  what  purpose  the  lady  em- 
ployed mahogany,  history  has 
omitted  to  state.  Mahogany  came 
into  general  use  in  1720,  and  for 
years  many  of  the  houses  in  King 
Street  had  doors  of  solid  maho- 
gany. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
shopkeepers  in  King  Street  was  an 
upholsterer  named  Thomas  Ame, 
who  held  a  lease  direct  from  the 
owners  of  the  house  and  shop 
known  by  the  sign  6f  The  Two 
Crowns  and  Cushion.  This  was 
No.  38. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  Mr.  Ame's 
history,  as  he  was  simply  a  well-to- 
do,  eminently  respectable  trades- 
man, and  wandered  into  the 
precincts  of  biography  merely  in 
company  with  certain  interesting 
personages.  Nothing  is  on  record 
of  his  progenitors  or  relations, 
nor  where  or  when  he  was  bom. 
When  he  first  dimly  appears  on 
the  biographer^s  camera,  he  was 
(1691)  rated  at  his  house  on  the 
west  side  of  Bedford  Street.  But 
here  a  very  curious  and  confusing 
fact  meets  the  inquirer  into  the 
personal  history  of  the  Ame 
fjEtmily.  The  rentals  of  the  Bed- 
ford estate  show  that  there  were 
tw0  tenants  named  Thomas  Ame 
living  in  Bedford  Street  at  the 
same  time,  though  in  dififerent 
habitations.  They  roust  have 
taken  long  leases  to  render  them- 
selves of  sufficient  importance  to 
have  their  names  entered  on  the 
rentals.  They  may  have  been 
cousins,  or  even  father  and  son, 
for  the  name  is  too  peculiar  to 
admit  the  theory  of  mere  coinci- 
dence. One  of  these  Thomas 
Ames  lived  in  Bedford  Street  for 
many  years;  but  about  1709-10 


he  began  to  let  his  rent  &11  in 
arrear,  and  when  several  pay- 
ments became  due,  the  steward 
wrote  against  the  entries  'still 
in  arrear,'  and  the  name  then  dis- 
appeared from  the  rentaL  Guess- 
ing is  poor  play  for  a  biographer, 
and  as  bad  as  a  will-o'-th»-wisp 
for  leading  into  blunders ;  but  it 
might  be  excusable  to  imagine 
that  this  unlucky  Thomas  Ame 
is  the  man  referred  to  as  '  Edward ' 
Ame  in  a  report  on  the  treatment 
of  bankrapts  in  the  Fleet  Prison 
— a  man  who  died  a  raving 
lunatic  in  1728,  from  the  ill- 
treatment  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  bratal  gaolera.  The 
other  Thomas  Ame  also  became 
irregular  in  his  payments  of  rent, 
but  in  1709  he  cleared  up  his 
arrears,  and  then  removed  to  a 
house  in  Maiden  Lane.  The 
houses  in  Maiden  liane  were  of 
an  inferior  character  and  a  much 
lower  rental  than  those  in  Bed- 
ford Street.  The  occupation  of 
this  house  by  Thomas  Ame  was 
not  continued,  as  his  name  does 
not  occur  later  in  the  rental. 

This  is  one  starting-point,  but 
the  Post  Boy  gives  another,  in  a 
stray  paragraph,  on  December  15, 
1698,  which  states  that  'Thomas 
Ame,  upholsterer,  who  lately  lived 
at  the  George  and  White  Lion,  in 
the  Great  Piazza,  Covent  Garden, 
is  now  removed  to  the  George 
in  Bedford  Courts  near  Bedford 
Street.' 

Mary,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Ame, 
died  August  20,  1703,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's,  Covent 
Garden.  His  daughter  Mary  died 
May  5,  1704,  and  was  buried 
in  the  same  church.  In  April 
1707,  Thomas  Ame,  described  as 
'  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,' 
was  married  to  his  second  wife, 
Anne  Wheeler,  at  the  chapel  of 
the  Mercen'  Company,  London. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth  died 
May  12,  1708,  and   was    buried 
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at  St.  Paul's,  Coyent  Garden. 
Whether  she  was  the  child  of 
the  first  or  of  the  second  wife  is 
not  on  record,  and  the  old  church 
registers  at  St.  Paul's  never  make 
any  allusion  to  age,  except  in  the 
case  of  some  unknown  infant,  or 
nameless  man  or  woman  either 
belonging  to  *the  parish'  or 
'  found  dead  in  the  churchyard ' 
or  '  on  the  steps  of  the  church.' 

K  another  guess  might  he 
hazarded,  it  might  he  imagined 
that  Mistress  Anne  Wheeler  was 
endowed  with  some  little  fortune, 
and  that  this  enahled  her  hushand 
(if  it  were  he)  to  clear  up  his 
arrears  of  rent  and  remove  to 
another  house.  It  might  then 
be  that  the  newly-married  pair 
thought  they  could  do  well  by 
taking  a  large  handsome  house 
in  King  Street,  and  letting  the 
greater  part  of  it  furnished  to 
aristocratic  '  gentlemen  lodgers.' 
Thomas  Ame  was  an  upholsterer 
in  a  good  way  of  business,  but 
he  eked  out  his  income  by  taking 
lodgers  or  boarders.  His  most 
distinguished  lodgers  came  in  the 
spring  of  1710,  and  brought  the 
Two  Crowns  and  Cushion  into 
prominent  notice  then  and  there- 
after. These  lodgers  were  the 
'four  Indian  kings,'  popularly 
so  called,  though  they  were  merely 
Iroquois  chiefs,  with  absurdly 
funny  names — *  like  a  set  of  yawns 
and  sneezes,'  laoghs  Leigh  Hunt — 
who  had  come  across  the  ocean  to 
ask  her  Majesty  Queen  Anne 
for  assistance  against  the  French 
in  Canada.  These  illustrious 
strangers  were  lodged,  clothed, 
and  entertained  at  the  public 
expense.  Having  obtained  the 
desired  interview  with  the  Queen, 
and  then  been  escorted  to  see  all 
the  lions  existent  at  the  period, 
they  departed  early  in  May.  The 
story  of  their  missioh,  and  the 
account  of  their  astounding  ignor- 
anee,  is  amuaiDg. 


Just  before  the  arrival  of  these 
singular  visitors,  Thomas  Ame's 
first  boy  was  born  in  March  1710. 
The  biographers  nearly  all  agree 
in  fixing  March,  but  there  is  no 
positive  proof.  This  child  was 
baptised  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Covent  Garden,  on  the  ensuing 
20th  of  May,  with  his  father's 
homely,  if  apostolic,  name — 
Thomas.  In  after  years,  for  some 
reason  of  his  owo,  possibly  think- 
ing so  unpretentious  a  designation 
not  sufficiently  remarkable  for  a 
fashionable  composer,  he  adopted 
the  second  name  of  Augustine ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was 
christened  simply  Thomas,  by 
the  Berv.  John  Harris,  curate 
assistant. 

Three  years  later,  a  daughter 
was  born,  and  was  baptised 
Feburary  18,  1713,  at  the  same 
church,  as  Susanna  Marian- 
destined  a  couple  of  decades  later 
to  electarify  the  world  as  *  Mrs. 
Cibber.'  On  July  2,  1715, 
a  second  daughter  was  baptised 
Anne,  evidently  after  her  mother. 
She  died  a  few  days  after  her 
christening,  on  the  9th  of  July, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 
November  29,  1716,  another 
daughter  was  baptised  Anne,  but 
she  died  December  3  of  the  same 
year.  February  15, 1718,  a  second 
son  was  baptised  Richard. 

Living  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  chief  resorts  of  the  wits,  poets, 
dramatists,  and  beaux — who,  with 
few  exceptions,  resided  themselves 
in  the  surrounding  streets — 
Thomas  Ame  na  doubt  constantly 
met  all  the  celebrated  men  of  the 
day — ^those  famous  men  of  brilli- 
ant intellect,  who  for  ever  rendered 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  splendid. 
The  favourite  coflfeehouses  and 
fashionable  taverns  stood  almost 
within  sight  of  King  Street. 
Will's  coffee-house  —  familiarly 
known  as  the  Wits'  coffee-house, 
and  playfully  named   Will's  in 
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allusion  to  the  owner,  William 
Urwin — was  situate  at  the  comer 
of  EuBsell  Street  and  Bow  Street. 
It  had  been  lately  called  the 
Bose,  and  was  the  resort  of  a 
scented  cloud  of  wits,  beaux,  and 
pretty  fellows.  For  years  it  had 
been  notorious  for  its  wild  charac- 
ter ;  some  twenty  years  previously, 
Shadwell  had  said,  'In  those  days 
a  man  could  not  go  from  the  Hose 
tavern  to  the  Piazzi  once  but  he 
must  venture  his  life  twice.'  Duels 
were  arranged  there ;  epigram  met 
epigram  with  dangerous  flash ;  the 
retaolers  of  obloquy  and  scandal 
haunted  the  place,  and  distributed 
the  last  new  lampoon  in  manu- 
script among  the  minor  wits; 
women  in  silks  and  brocades,  with 
painted  faces  and  powdered  hair, 
flaunted  in  and  ont.  The  house 
had  been  going  out  of  fashion, 
though,  since  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dryden,  and  since  Mr.  Addison 
had  set  up  his  Countess's  servant^ 
Daniel  Button,  in  a  rival  establish- 
ment at  the  opposite  comer.  The 
Buttotfians  were  distinguished  for 
the  ferocity  of  their  critical  powers 
— the  Willsians  noted  for  poetry 
and  libel.  The  Bedford,  in  Covent 
Garden,  was  more  especially  a  pet 
resort  of  theatrical  notabilities, 
but  famed  for  the  wit  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  Cock,  a  famous  tavern 
in  Bow  Street,  was  a  favourite 
rendezvous  of  wits,  beaux,  and 
men  of  fashion.  The  politicians 
assembled  by  preference  at  the  St. 
James's  coffee-house :  ftom  thence 
were  dated  all  the  articles  of 
political  news  in  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  Tatler. 

The  name  of  the  Taller  calls  to 
mind  a  very  singular  attack  which 
was  made  upon  Mr.  Ame,  of  King 
Street,  in  the  course  of  17 10 -11,  in 
that  lively  but  not  too  scropulous 
journal.  A  succession  of  sketches 
— or  what  modern  argot  has  elected 
to  call  skits — ^written  by  Steele  and 
Addison,  were  supposed  to  give  a 


true  description  of  Mr.  Ame*s 
history  and  circumstances;  but 
they  were  an  amazing  and  elabor- 
ate tissue  of  impertinent  falsehoods 
from  beginning  to  end,  dictated  by 
perfectly  reckless  spite  and  passion. 
The  authorship  of  these  papers 
having  been  concealed  with  as 
much  care  as  if  they  had  been 
compromising  state  documents,  it 
has  proved  a  knotty  point  for 
critics  and  annotators  to  settle  who 
really  wrote  each  instalment ;  in 
many  cases  the  investigators  re- 
lying on  a  list  provided  by  Captain 
Steele  liimself^  who  was  equally 
anxious  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Joseph  Addison  to  create  confti- 
sion  and  veil  a  dangerous  identity. 
The  first  onslaught  appeared  (No. 
155)  April  6,  1710.  With  much 
hesitation,  this  particular  essay 
has  been  laid  at  Addison's  door. 
The  annotators  have  always 
judged  by  style,  while  finnkly 
owning  that  this  is  deceptive 
guidance.  A  close  examination 
into  probable  circumstances  and 
personal  reasons  will  perhaps 
throw  a  side  light  on  the  disputed 
authorship  of  at  least  No.  155. 
The  paper  might  be  imagined  to 
refer  to  the  other  Thomas  Ame, 
who  flits  across  the  fEimily  records 
like  a  puzzling  fantastic  shadow, 
but  for  subsequent  identification 
through  distinct  mention  of  the 
'  Indian  kings '  who  lodged  at  his 
house.  A  motto  from  Horace 
heads  the  paper : 

*  When  he  had  lost  all  business  of  his  own. 
He  nuDL  in  quest  of  news  through  all  the 
town.' 

^  There  lived  some  time  since, 
within  my  neighbourhood,  a  very 
grave  person,  an  upholsterer,  who 
seemed  a  man  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary application  to  business.  He 
was  a  very  early  riser,  and  was 
often  abroad  two  or  three  hours  be- 
fore  any  of  his  neighbours.  He 
had  a  particular  carefulness  in  the 
knitting  of  his  brows,  and  a  kind 
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of  iinpatience  in  all  his  motions, 
that  plainly  discoyeied  he  was  al- 
irays  intent  on  matters  of  import- 
ance. Upon  my  inquiry  into  lus 
life  and  conversation,  I  found  him 
to  be  the  greatest  newsmonger  in 
OUT  quarter ;  that  he  rose  before 
day  to  read  the  Postman;  and 
that  he  would  take  two  or  three 
turns  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town  before  his  neighbours  were 
up,  to  see  if  there  were  auy  Dutch 
mails  come  in.  He  had  a  wife 
and  several  children;  but  was 
much  more  inquisitive  to  hear 
what  passed  in  Poland  than  in  his 
own  family,  and  was  in  greater 
pain  and  anxiety  of  miud  for  King 
Augustus'  welfare,*  than  that  of 
his  nearest  relations.  He  looked 
extremely  thin  in  a  dearth  of  news, 
and  never  enjoyed  himself  in  a 
westerly  wind.  This  indefatigable 
kind  of  life  was  the  ruin  of  his 
shop,  for  about  the  time  that  his 
favourite  prince  left  the  Court  of 
Poland  he  broke  and  disappeared. 
'  This  man  and  his  affairs  had 
been  long  out  of  my  mind,  until 
about  three  days  ago,a8 1  was  walk- 
ing in  St.  James's  Park,  I  heard 
somebody  at  a  distance  hemming 
after  me;  and  who  should  it  be  but 
my  old  neighbour  the  upholsterer  ? 
,1  saw  he  was  reduced  to  extreme 
poverty,  by  certain  shabby  super- 
fluities ;  for,  now  that  it  was  a 
Tery    sultry    d^y    for   the  time 

*  Additional  point  may  hare  been  given 
to  this  jesting  by  the  fact,  well  known  to 
erery  newspaper  reader  oi  the  period,  that 
King  Aogostus  might  have  been  dabbed 
the  npholBterer's  pUron  saint.  His  love  of 
splendoar  and  of  magnificent  entertain- 
ments, his  passion  for  fine  famiture  and 
rare  hrie-d-braCf  involved  him  in  endless 
money  difficulties.  Scarcely  credible  stories 
are  told  of  his  insane  search  after  pretty 
things  in  the  decorative  and  upholstery 
way.  It  is  said  he  gave  a  r^ment  of 
dragoons  to  Frederick  the  Great  for  twelve 
porcdain  vases.  His  Cour^^ras  the  most 
n>lendid  in  Europe,  except  that  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  To  his  early  residence  in 
France  this  royal  connoisseur  owed  that 
taste  for  luxury  and  the  fine  arts  which 
developed  into  a  craze.  Just  at  this  time 
he  was  at  war  with  Charles  XII. 


of  the  year,  he  wore  a  loose  great 
coat  and  a  mvff,  with  a  long  cam 
jpaign  wig  out  of  curl ;  to  which 
he  had  added  the  ornament  of  a 
pair  of  black  garters  buckled 
under  the  knee.  Upon  his  com- 
ing up  to  me,  I  was  going  to 
inquire  into  his  present  circum- 
stances; but  was  prevented  by  his 
asking  me,  with  a  whisper, 
"  Whether  the  last  letters  brought 
any  accounts  that  one  might  rely 
upon  &om  Bender  %*  I  told  him, 
"  Kone  that  I  heard  of,"  and  asked 
him,  "whether  he  had  not  yet  mar- 
ried his  eldest  daughter?'  He  told 
me,  *•  No;  but  pray,"  says  he,  "tell* 
me  sincerely  what  are  your 
thoughts  of  the  King  of  Sweden  f 
For  tiiough  his  wife  and  children 
were  starving,  I  found  his  chief 
concern  was  for  this  great  mon- 
arch. Itold^him,  "that  I  looked 
upon  him  as  one  of  the  first  heroes 
of  the  age."  "  But  pray,"  says 
he,  ''  do  you  think  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  story  of  his  wound  f ' 
And  finding  me  surprised  at  the 
question,  "  Nay,"  says  he,  "  I  only 
propose  it  to  you."  I  answered, 
"that  I  thought  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  it."  "  But  why 
in  the  heel,"  says  he,  "  more  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body  V 
"Because,"  says  I,  "the  bullet 
chanced  to  light  there." 

'  This  extraordinary  dialogue  was 
no  sooner  ended  than  he  began 
to  launch  out  into  a  long  disser- 
tation upon  the  affairs  of  the 
north  I*  and  then  the  paper  con- 
tinues in  the  same  strain,  men- 
tioning that  '  my  friend  the  up- 
«holsterer '  ran  after  the  writer  to 
beg  a  loan  of  five  shillings.  The 
concluding  words  are : 

'This  paper  I  design  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  those  worthy 
citizens  who  live  more  in  a  coffee- 
house than  in  their  shops,  and 
whose  thoughts  are  so  taken 
up  with  the  affairs  of  the  allies 
that  they  forget  their  customers.' 
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Twelve  days  later,  April  18, 
a  second  attack  was  made  in  a 
paper  (No.  160)  now  assigned  to 
Addison  and  Steele;  another 
cowardly  hit.  The  writer  (openly 
Steele)  alleged  that  he  was  lying 
in  bed,  when  a  knock  sounded  at 
the  door.  On  the  servant  answer- 
ing the  snmmons,  he  heard  the 
dreaded  voice  of  his  friend  Hhe 
upholsterer.'  He  speaks  with 
bitter  contempt  of  this  bore  who 
comes  to  bother  him,  and  the 
maid  sends  the  visitor  away. 
Some  hours  afterwards,  a  letter 
full  of  political  folly  arrives,  and 
fie  sneeris  and  jeers  at  the  writer. 
On  May  13  (No.  171)  a  good- 
humoured  paper  by  Addison  ap- 
peared, laughingly  describing  a 
conference  held  by  the  *  Indian 
kings,'  to  decide  on  what  honour 
they  could  bestow  on^  their  land- 
lord, who  had  been  very  kind  to 
them.  One  was  represented  as 
peculiarly  charmed  with  what 
possessed  the  additional  attraction 
of  novelty  to  an  American  Indian 
— a  comfortable  English  bed.  But 
in  this  essay,  the  writer  distinctly 
states  that  he  is  not  personally 
acquainted  with  '  the  man  of  the 
house,'  and  the  paper  is  pleasantly 
inoffensive  in  tone.  On  May  30 
(No.  178),  Steele's  Dame  is  affixed 
to  a  paper,  again  savagely  ridicul- 
ing *  my  friend  the  upholsterer,' 
jeering  at  him  as  a  wretched  luna- 
tic; describing  how  the  writer 
lured  him  away  in  a  coach  from 
a  coffee-house  to  lead  him  to 
Moorfields,  and  how  his  captive 
managed  to  escape  before  he  could 
lock  him  up  ;  gibing  at  bis  *  crack 
towards  politics.'  On  Oct.  3  (No. 
232),  Steele  renewed  the  attack 
on  *  my  unfortunate  old  acquaint- 
ance the  upholsterer,'  *who,  I 
observed,  had  long  absented  him- 
self from  the  bench  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Mall.'  This  miserable 
being  informs  him  that  he  has 
been  writing  so  many  letters  for 


the  good  of  the  country  that  his 
eyes  are  growing  dim  with  so 
much  epistolary  toil;  adding  an 
entreaty  that  *if  you  have  an  old 
pair  of  green  spectacles  such  as 
you  used  about  your  fiftieth  year, 
that  you  would  send  them  to  me ; 
and  also  that  you  would  please  to 
desire  Mr.  Morphew  to  send  me  in 
a  bushel  of  coals  on  the  credit  of 
my  answer  to  his  Czarian  Majesty; 
also  send  me  the  papers  as  they 
come  in.'  The  writer  goes  on  to 
allege  that  this  poor  half-witted 
person's  'fantastical  loyalty  to 
the  King  of  Sweden*  has  reduced 
him  to  this  low  condition  of  reason 
and  fortune.'  He  had  hoped  his 
'friend  the  upholsterer'  had  do- 
parted  this  life,  and  expressed  an 
intense  feeling  of  disgust  and  dis- 
appointment at  meeting  him  in 
the  flesh,  though  there  was  not 
much  left  of  the  unhappy  old 
scarecrow. 

The  best  known  of  these  papers 
is  No.  155.  At  the  time,  this 
sketch  was  attributed  to  Steele, 
but  the  blame  was  shifted  to  Ad- 
dison. He  was  severely  censured 
for  striking  under  the  double 
security  of  anonymous  publica- 
tion and  the  fiction  that  Steele 
was  the  writer.  But  Addison,  in 
the  paper  confessedly  his,  and 
in  a  subsequent  essay  in  the  Spec- 
tator  (No.  50,  April  27,  1711), 
where  he  playfully  imagined  the 
views  taken  by  the  'kings'  of 
everything  they  saw,  and  jotted 
down  in  a  manuscript  left  behind 
them,  expressly  intimated  that  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  their 
'  landlord.'  He  sometimes  struck 
dastardly  blows  in  the  dark,  which 
he  afterwards  owned :  for  example, 
as  he  lay  dying,  he  sent  for  Gay, 

*  As  Steele  bad  before  asserted  tbat  bis 
'  friend  tbeupbolsterer'  was  devoted  to  the 
great  enemy  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Augustas,  this  is  either  a  palpable  con- 
tradiction, or  else  he  wanted  to  show  that 
the  upholsterer*8  mind  veered  this  way  or 
that,  according  to  crotchets  of  the  moment 
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aad  penitently  confessed  to  some 
secret  injoiy  done  him.  Those 
qualified  to  judge  said  he  was 
mean  and  spiteful  when  he  thought 
he  could  indulge  his  feelings  co- 
Tertly ;  but  in  this  instance  there 
seemed  no  reason  for  such  a  vio- 
lent attack,  and  it  was  always 
difficult  to  substantiate  charges 
against  him  of  injustice ;  in  fact, 
he  enjoys  a  reputation  for  having 
a  sense  of  rectitude  attaining  the 
point  whence  the  sublime  glides 
off  into  a  neighbouring  domain. 
A  ready,  if  fancied,  reason,  how- 
ever,  suggests  itself  why  Steele 
might  possibly  feel  vindictive 
against  his  'friend  the  uphol- 
sterer.' When  the  humour  seized 
him,  Richard  Steele  spared  neither 
&iend  nor  foe.  He  lost  one  of 
the  best  friends  he  ever  had — Mr. 
Harley — by  a  scurrilous  onslaught 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  levity.  He 
was  expelled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  writing  two  libels.  He 
lost  an  estate  in  Ireland  on  his 
outset  in  life  by  offending  a  rich 
kinsman.  The  very  nom  deplume 
he  adopted — Isaac  Bickerstaff — 
was  an  impertinent  plagiarism; 
he  had  so  little  scruple  that  he 
utilised  one  of  his  own  love-letters 
to  fill  a  comer  in  a  Tatler ;  he 
committed  twenty  follies  and  ex- 
travagances, so  that  any  allega- 
tion against  him  might  be  true. 
One  is  impelled  to  love  Steele,  the 
wild,  honourable,  brave,  cowardly, 
dishonest,  generous,  lordly,  piti- 
ful gentleman;  while  the  cold 
calculating  Addison,  with  his 
semi-hypocritical  virtues  and  his 
half-hidden  vices,  repels.  But 
Steele  cared  not  a  jot  for  tramp- 
ling over  other  people's  feelings ; 
while  Addison  weighed  to  a  grain 
the  possible  result  of  every  syl- 
lable he  wrote,  and  he  was  even 
more  careful  over  his  spoken 
words. 

On  his  seoond  marriage  (1707) 
with  a  young  lady,  who  was  en- 


titled to  four  hundred  a  year  on 
the  death  of  her  mamma,  Steele 
took  a  fashionable  town  house  in 
Bury  Street,  St.  James's.  Within 
six  weeks  of  his  marriage  he  hired 
a  pretty  little  house  at  Hampton 
Wick— The  Hovel  he  jocosely 
named  it,  as  it  was  next  door  to 
the  Palace — and  furnished  it  mag- 
nificently. Addison  lent  him  a 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  paid 
back  in  less  than  a  year ;  but  he 
then  borrowed  more,  from,  it  is 
supposed,  the  same  friend.  By 
the  close  of  1708  he  was  in  sore 
straits,  hardly  knowing  which  way 
to  look  for  the  flood  of  guineas 
which  alone  could  tide  him  for 
the  moment  over  his  troubles. 
But  who  knows  not  the  tale  of 
his  mad  follies  1  who  cannot  run 
over  the  stories  of  his  devices  to 
elude  bailiffs  and  shun  creditors, 
his  ludicrous  prodigalities,  his 
schemes  for  transmuting  every- 
thing he  touched  to  gold,  for  in- 
stituting lotteries,  for  importing 
live  fish  from  every  part  of  the 
globe,  the  story  of  the  bailiffs 
in  showy  liveries,  the  story  of 
Savage  and  the  two  guineas,  of 
the  carpenter  who  read  him  a  lec- 
ture from  the  stage  of  his  amateur 
theatre,  of  his  goods  being  seized 
upon  by  the  rigorous  Addison,  who 
would  not  defraud  a  man  of  a 
sixpence,  nor  allow  any  man  to 
mulct  him :  of  these,  and  a  string 
of  other  picturesque,  ineffably  sad 
stories  of  a  splendid  fellow  spoilt) 
It  happened  that  at  the  time  when 
No.  155  of  the  Tatler  came  out, 
Steele's  magnificent  house  at 
Hampton  Wick  had  melted  away 
even  as  completely  as  Aladdin's 
palace  dissolved  in  clouds.  Ad- 
dison, in  the  severity  of  his  jus- 
tice, or,  as  some  say,  in  mercy,  to 
save  his  friend  by  a  shock,  sold 
the  house  and  furniture,  paid  him- 
self his  due,  and  gave  t]^e  remain- 
der of  the  proceeds  to  Dick.  One 
more  haroiless  guess  might  lead 
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to  the  notion  that '  the  sprightly 
father  of  the  English  Essay '  had 
had  dealings  with  Mr.  Arne,  and 
that  maybe  that  worthy  uphol- 
sterer had  talked  to  him  more 
sternly  than  the  perplexed  car- 
penter had  done ;  whereupon  the 
gay  Captain,  in  a  fit  of  pique  and 
ill-humour,  gave  his  *  friend  the 
upholsterer '  a  slash  in  return. 
Bichard  Steele,  so  lovable,  so 
loyal,  who  might  have  been  the 
pride  and  pink  of  chivalry — it  is 
hard  to  guess  what  were  his 
thoughts  when  he  was  forced  to 
'shirk  down  back  lanes  and  al- 
leys, so  as  to  avoid  the  friend 
whom  he  loved  and  who  had 
trusted  him;  to  have  the  house 
which  he  had  intended  for  his 
wife,  whom  he  loved  passionately, 
and  for  her  ladyship's  company, 
which  he  wished  to  entertlun 
splendidly,  in  the  possession  of  a 
bailiff's  man,  with  a  crowd  of 
little  creditors — grocers,  butchers, 
and  small-coal  men  —  lingering 
round  the  door  with  their  bills, 
and  jeering  at  him.  Alas  for  poor 
Dick  Steele !'  so  lamented  Thack- 
eray. 

lUchard  Steele's  pen  sometimes 
ran  away  with  him,  like  the 
veriest  pookah ;  his  versatile  wit, 
his  lively  fancy,  his  Irish  humour, 
were  so  many  snares  to  him.  If 
he  did  write  this  shabby  lampoon 
in  No.  155,  he  probably  regretted 
it,  for  he  put  this  paper  down  in 
the  list  of  articles  he  attributed 
to  Addison.  Addison  was  blamed 
for  letting  Steele  be  found  fault 
with,  but  Addison  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  so  he  said  nothing. 

A  very  curious  proof  that 
Thomas  Ame  was  not  the  miser- 
able starveling  bankrupt  pictured 
in  the  Tatler  exists  in  an  old 
handbill  yet  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  in  a  book  full  of  bills  and 
advertisements  brought  together 
for  the  purpose  of   urging  the 


necessity  of  forming  fire  insurance 
companies.  This  particular  hand- 
bill was  'printed  by  J.  Brown, 
in  Fleet  Street,  1712.'  It  gives 
no  clue  to  the  month,  but  it  tells 
a  sufficiently  interesting  story. 

'  A  full  and  true  account  of  a 
most  Cruel  and  Dreadful  Fire 
which  happened  betwixt  Two  and 
Three  this  Morning  in  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden ;  and  burnt 
Down  the  Crown  and  Cushion, 
being  the  House  where  the  Indian 
Kings  liv'd,  and  several  other 
Houses;  having  done  near  Ten 
Thousand  Pounds  Damage. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  good  and 
wholesome  Laws  provieded  of  late 
for  Punishiog  wicked  and  careless 
Servants  in  these  Cases,  by  Fines 
and  Imprisonment,  &c.,  >et  they 
wont  take  Warning,  but  generally 
are  the  occasion  of  the  Calamities 
of  this  nature,  a  dismal  instance 
of  which  we  have  in  the  following 
Eelation, 

'The Crown  and  Cushion  above* 
said  being  a  very  large  and  fine 
House  (an  Upholsterer'^  by  Trade) 
have  usually  several  Gentlemen 
Lodgers,  and  it  happened  t^at  one 
of  'em  tarry'd  out  late  last  Night 
about  Business,  but  his  Man  was 
at  home,  and  sate  up  for  him,  but 
being  in  drink,  and  consequently 
Mling  asleep,  the  Candle  took 
hold  of  the  Window  Curtains, 
which  firing  the  Hangings,  the 
Eoom  was  instantly  all  in  Flames, 
when  the  Fellow  presently  awak- 
ening, cry'd  out,  and  the  whole 
Family  had  the  good  Fortune  to 
save  their  Lives  by  running  down, 
tho'  the  Fire  began  one  pair  of 
Stairs,  and  has  burnt  entirely  not 
only  that  House,  but  four  or  five 
backwards. 

'A  great  many  rich  Beds  are 
Burnt,  and  quantities  of  Silks 
not  made  up,  with  all  sorts  of  the 
most  richest  Furniture,  to  the 
damage  of  above  9000/.,  very  little 
being  saVd. 
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'The  Servant  that  that  (sie) 
eafelessly  set  it  on  Fiie,  it's  said 
will  be  sent  to  the  House  of 
Collection,  and  Fined,  pnrsnant 
to  the  late  Act.' 

Mr.  Ame  does  not  appear  to 
have  suffered  serious  pecuniary 
Ices  in  consequence  of  the  disas- 
trous fire  at  his  house,  although 
fire  insurance  vas  at  the  time 
unknown.  He  remained  at  the 
Two  Crowns  and  Cushion  for 
many  years — probably  to  the  end  * 
of  his  life;  certainly  to  1729,  as 
Mb  name  is  registered  in  the  books 
of  that  year,  and  assumedly  to 
1732,  as  his  name  is  in  advertise- 
ments in  the  newspapers,  when 
his  daughter  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Gibber)  came  out  on  the  stage, 
and  was  about  to  take  a  benefit. 
He  sent  his  eldest  son,  Thomas, 
to  that  most  aristocratic  school 
for  boys,  Eton,  wishing  to  bring 
him  up  as  a  lawyer,  and  was 
shocked  and  angry  when  he  dia* 
covered  the  boy's  passion  for 
musia 

The  other  Thomas  Ame — some- 
times called  '  Edward ' — ended  his 
sad  existence  in  a  terrible  manner 
in    1725,    dying    in    the    Fleet 


Prison.  The  last  tragic  scenes  of 
his  life  created  a  painful  sensa- 
tion, and  cast  a  shade  of  disgrace 
upon  Mr.  Ame  of  King  Street. 
*  One  Mr.  Ame,  an  upholsterer,' 
records  the  Historical  Register  for 
1725,  'was  cany'd  into  a  stable, 
which  stood  where  the  strong 
room  on  the  master's  side  now  is, 
and  was  there  confin'd  (being  a 
place  of  cold  restraint),  till  he 
dy'd;  being  in  a  good  state  of 
health  before  he  was  confined  to 
that  room.'  A  pictorial  illustra- 
tion was  published,  showing  how 
cruelly  treated  he  was.  It  was 
described  as '  The  Eepresentations 
of  the  several  Fetters,  Irons,  and 
Ingines  of  Torture,  that  were  taken 
from  the  Marshalsea  Prison,  etc., 
in  seven  compartments,  with  de- 
scription in  many  lines,  above  and 
below :  in  the  tlurd  compartment, 
above  on  the  right,  is  represented 
the  ghost  of  Ame  the  upholsterer, 
father  of  Dr.  Arne,  appearing  to 
Capt.  I — M — A,  a  prisoner,  and 
telling  him  how  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned there  and  done  to  death. 
Sold  by  H.  Overton  and  J.  Hoole, 
at  the  White  Horse  without,  New- 
gate, London.' 

E.  C.  NBEDHAH. 
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Thb  field  trials  got  up  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Kennel  Club, 
which  now  take  place  annually,  are 
very  amusing  and  curious  per- 
formances. What  the  exact  use 
of  them  may  be  is  perhaps 
difiScult  to  say,  as  so  little  game 
is  killed  over  dogs  nowadays ; 
perhaps  the  Kennel  Club  is  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  foresees  the  time  when  setters 
and  pointers  wiU  again  be  invari- 
ably used  for  shooting,  and  thinks 
that  in  that  happy  time  its 
members  will  have  the  monopoly 
of  all  the  good  blood  in  the  coun- 
try, and  be  able  to  ask  whatever 
price  they  please  for  their  dogs. 
The  trials  take  place  after  the 
shooting  season  and  before  the 
nesting  con  > '  ^  oa  On  one  occasion, 
I  believe,  tit  -y  did  take  place  in 
the  season ;  bat  the  peiformers 
with  the  gun  did  not  distinguish 
themselves  much  before  the  very 
Ift^ge  'gallery,'  and  birds  when 
they  fell  and  hares  when  they 
rolled  over  were  found  to  be  too 
great  temptations  for  'field 
trial  dogs.'  One  main  difficulty 
which  the  club  has  to  contend 
with  is  in  procuring  the  large 
extent  of  ground  required  for  the 
trials,  and  as  it  is  almost  a 
necessity  to  hold  them  near  some 
town  where  hotels  are  obtainable 
for  the  accommodation  of  the 
persons  attending,  this  adds  con- 
siderably to  it;  besides,  people, 
though  they  may  be  fond  of  sport, 
scarcely  care  to  have  a  large  mob 
of  people  and  dogs  wandering 
over  all  their  estate,  and  although 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  real 
damage  is  done  to  the  game,  yet 
it  is  very  hard  to  persuade  a  game- 
keeper that  such  is  the  case.     As 


for  the  actual  trials,  the  only 
thing  they  seem  to  me  to  do  is 
to  encourage  the  breed  of  a  certain 
lot  of  dogs,  which  may  be  fitly 
named  'field  trial  dogs/  and 
to  give  prizes  to  a  set  of  men  who 
are  able  to  teach  them  certain 
tricks.  It  is  a  regular  business ; 
and  an  ordinary  keeper,  with  what  ^ 
would  be  usually  considered  a 
first-rate  setter,  has  just  as  much 
chance,  with  one  of  the  regular 
field  trial  men  and  his  dog,  as 
an  ordinary  groom  would  have  in 
riding  against  a  professional  jockey. 
When  the  ground  has  been 
obtained,  judges  nonoinatedy  and 
dogs  entered,  the  next  thing  is 
'  the  draw,'  and  this  part  of  the 
performance  is  managed  on  al- 
most the  same  principle  as  at  a 
coursing  meeting.  There  are 
usually  All-aged  Champion  and 
Pappy  Stakes,  and  on  looking 
down  the  list,  you  are  strack  by 
the  -fact  that  year  after  year  you 
see  exactly  the  same  nominator. 
There  may  be,  and  usually  are,  I 
think,  a  few  names  of  outsiders — 
men  who  consider,  and  justly  so, 
that  they  have  a  good  dog ;  but 
these  names  are  very  seldom  seen 
twice  in  succession.  On  the  day 
of  the  meeting  it  is  most  amusing 
to  see  the  different  kinds  of  con- 
veyances taking  people  to  it: 
every  sort  of  fly,  wagonette,  or  cart, 
usually  so  rickety  that  it  would 
seem  impossible  for  them  to  bear 
the  weight  of  those  crammed  into 
them,  at  each  jolt  they  creak  and 
crack  as  if  immediate  dissolution 
was  at  hand ;  bat  the  pieces  of 
cord  and  old  iron  clamps  by  wluch 
they  have  been  repaired  hold  out, 
and  the  journey's  end  is  arrived 
at  in'safety.    And  now  jockeying 
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begins.  If,  when  the  steward's  call 
for  the  fiiBt  brace  of  dogs  to  be 
pat  in  slips,  a  good  piece  of  seeds 
or  rye  is  to  be  tried,  therp  is  no 
difficoltj  whateyer,  and  the  dogs 
are  forthcoming  at  once ;  if,  on  ihe 
other  hand,  it  chances  to  be  bare 
£idlow  or  Ihin  wheat,  it  is  carious 
to  see  the  difficulty  of  finding 
them.  But  if  the  stewards  are 
strong-minded  enough  to  say  that 
unless  both  are  there,  the  one  who 
is  present  will  haye  a  '  bye,'  it  is 
remarkable  to  notice  with  what 
celerity  a  brace  appear.  When 
the  judges  are  ready,  the  word  is 
giyen,  and  the  two  dogs,  being 
Tegular  'field  trialers,'  start  ofif 
at  a  hard  gallop  down  the  field, 
and  apparently  are  only  stopped 
from  taking  the  fence  at  the 
end  by  their  trainer's  whistle,  on 
hearing  which,  both  stop  short, 
and  then  gaUop  back  diagonally 
across  the  field,  nearly  always 
flushing  birds  by  this  perform- 
ance :  the  one  who  does  so  drop- 
ping as  if  shot,  and  the  other,  if 
he  sees  it  in  time,  dropping  too. 
On  starting  afresh,  their  pace  is 
rather  more  moderate;  conse- 
quently one  finds  some  birds  and 
the  other  backs  fairly.  Proceeding, 
a  large  piece  of  seeds  is  entered, 
and  here  a  curious  thing  may  be 
noticed:  one  of  the  owners  or 
trainers  assumes  a  rery  anxious 
appearance,  the  other  seems  quite 
at  his  ease.  Suddenly  there  is  a 
dead  point  'A  hare  for  a  hundred !' 
ezdaims  one ;  <  Confound  all  hares !' 
comes  from  the  other,  as  he  does 
not  feel  that  confidence  in  his 
d<^'s  steadiness  on  fur  that  his 
opponent  has.  Certainly  there  is 
cause  for  uneasiness,  as  his  dog 
seems  anything  but  steady  on  his 
pointy  and  in  fact  seems  more  than 
three  parts  inclined  to  run  in. 
But,  by  dint  of  cracking  whips, 
&c.,  the  dog  keeps  fairly  steady, 
and  the  hare  is  put  up  in  the  next 
field.  Howeyer,  the  culprit  dearly 


gets  on  its  scent  again ;  /i  yoice 
exclaims,  'That  dog  is  on  the 
hare's  scent;'  *  Hare  be  something 
or  othered !'  shouts  the  owner, 
*  it^s  birds  he's  roading.'  After  a 
short  pause,  ^  There,  there,  got 
up  the  other  side  of  the  hedge ; 
best  dog  going.'  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  no  one  except  himself 
has  seen  the  birds  rise. 

Things  go  on  much  in  this  way 
until  the  judges  are  able  to  giye 
the  winner;  then  a  fresh  brace 
come  on,  and  much  the  same  kind 
of  performance  comes  off.  When 
a  trainer  finds  he  has  a  jealous 
dog;  one  that  will  not  work  well 
with  another,  he  practises  a  cleyer 
dodge,  gradually  working  his  dog 
farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
other,  till  at  last  they  are  working 
quite  independently,  often  seyeral 
hundred  yards  apart,  so  that  no 
question  as  to  backing,  <&c.,  can 
arise ;  and  the  judges  haye  to  take 
the  dogs  separately  and  compare 
the  pomts  afterwards,  usually 
deciding  by  'style,'  a  most  un- 
satisfactory method. 

At  one  of  the  trials,  a  gentle- 
man  who  had  a  really  first-rate 
setter  entered  him,  and  a  most 
curious  sight  it  was,  the  dog  being 
clearly  completely  puzzled  by  the 
whole  affair ;  eridently  knowing 
that  it  was  not  the  '  season,'  and 
not  understanding  why  the  dogs 
were  racing  and  tearing  about. 
When  his  own  turn  came,  on  being 
loosed  for  a  second,  he  stood  quite 
astonished  at  the  way  his  opponent, 
a  regular  field  trial  dog,  rushed 
off;  then  starting  at  a  steady 
gallop,  and  quartering  his  ground 
well,  he  yery  soon  found  some 
birds  and  stood  at  them  :  his 
opponent,  hearing  his  trainer's 
whistle,  turned  short  round,  and 
tearing  up,  flashed  the  birds.  If 
eyer  disgust  was  depicted  on  a 
dog's  face,  it  was  on  the  setter^s 
who  had  found  them  :  he  seemed 
quite  horror-struck.  On  being  sent 
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on  again  he  pointed  in  a  short 
tima  On  this  occasion,  the  other 
backing,  a  long  trial  was  con- 
cluded bj  the  field  trial  dog 
creeping  np  and  taking  the  other^s 
point ;  bat  strangely  enough, 
thongh  the  gennine  sporUng  dog 
had  beaten  tibe  other  idmost  point- 
less, yet  one  of  the  jadges  began 
to  gnunble  abont  '  want  of  style.' 
I  may  say  that  this  dog  won  all 
throogh  until  the  final  tie,  and  then 
was  put  out  very  doubtfcdly. 

But  the  Champion  Stakes  are 
what  interest  the  regular  hahitiUs 
of  the  field  trials  most :  ^e  dogs 
in  these  are  old  hands  at  them, 
knowing  their  business  thoroughly, 
and  supposed  to  be  perfect  8pe^i- 
mens  of  the  trainer's  art.  So 
highly  do  their  owners  ralue  them 
that  rf  the  weather  is  at  all  un- 
faTOurable,  they  are  brought  to 
the  ground  in  close  flys,  and  are 
not  let  out  until  their  turn  comes. 
When  the  first  brace  is  slipped, 
it  is  dear  that  their  ideas  are 
confined  to  three  points  :  first,  to 
watch  each  other;  secondly,  not 
to  miss  any  of  their  trainer's 
signals;  and  thirdly,  but  this 
appears  to  be  the  least  important 
of  them,  to  find  game.  Away  they 
go  at  a  tremendous  pace,  both 
of  them  incessantly  twisting  their 
heads  round,  so  as  not  to  escape 
any  motions  of  the  other.  If  one 
slackens  its  pace  in  the  least,  so 
does  the  other  ;  and  if  birds  are 
flushed  or  hares  put  up,  both 
fling  themselyes  down  with  such 
force  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
must  injure  their  breast-bones, 
raising  a  cloud  of  dust  if  the 
weather  is  dry,  and  if  wet  half 
smothering  themselyes  with  mud. 
When  they  turn  and  come  back 
they  appear  to  be  quieter  and 
easier  in  their  minds,  as  then  they 
can  catch  at  once  any  of  their 
trainer's  signals.  That  they  trust 
to  their  eyes  quite  as  much  as  to 
their  noses  I  think  is  dear,  though 


I  know  the  owners  of  the  dogs  deny 
it;  but  I  saw  the  following  my- 
self in  a  large  fallow  fidd.  There 
was  a  brown  stone  lying  which 
certainly  looked  exactly  like  a  hare, 
indeed  so  much  so  that  one  gentle- 
man would  not  beliere  that  it  was 
not  one  until  he  had  actually 
walked  up  to  it.  Well,  on  two 
different  occasions  this  stone  was 
pointed  out  by  two  separate  couples 
of  setters.  On  both  occasions,  how- 
eyer,  their  owners  declared  that  a 
hare  must'  haye  just  gone  away 
or  some  birds  risen ;  but  it  was 
strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that 
the  point  was  made  in  the  self- 
same place  by  two  sets  of  dogs. 
The  trials  for  the  Champion 
Stakes  are  always  yery  long  ones, 
and  how  the  judges  manage  to 
adjudicate  finally  I  do  not  know, 
the  proceedings  of  the  dogs  appear- 
ing to  me  to  run  in  this  sort  of 
way  :  '  flush,'  '  bang '  (this  last  re- 
presenting the  way  the  dogs  dash 
themsdyes  down  after  flushing), 
'point,'  'pointj'  'flush,'  'bang.* 
'  Style '  comes  in  somewhere,  I 
know  ;  but  with  all  due  humility, 
speaking  as  a  mere  outsider,  I 
should  say  that  a  certain  manipu- 
lation of  a  coin  of  the  realm, 
commonly  called  tossing  up  for 
it,  really  decides  the  award. 

The  Puppy  Stakes  are  very 
amusing.  When  the  puppies  are 
loosed  their  first  idea  is  to  haye  a 
game  of  play,  but  a  '  rate '  from 
their  trainer  sends  them  off  on 
their  business,  though  one  can 
plainly  see  that  they  are  enjoying 
a  good  gallop  rather  than  tiying 
for  game.  I  saw  a  most  amusing 
scene  with  a  couple  of  puppies  at 
one  of  the  meetings.  They  were 
duly  slipped  and  started  off.  One 
of  them  yery  soon  flashed  some 
birds,  and  instead  of  dropping  to 
wing,  chased  them  furiously,  giying 
tongue  all  the  time.  The  o^er  soon 
made  a  point— not  a  very  steady 
one,  though;  but   his    delighted 
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owner  said, '  Beauiifoly  beautifal ; 
the  oldest  dog  conld  not  do  better.' 
The  words  were  sc&rcely  oat  of  his 
month  when  the  pappy  made  a 
dash  in,  and  ont  of  a  taft  of  grass 
where  she  had  made  her  nest  flew 
an  old  hen,  clacking  and  chatter- 
ingy  learing  some  of  her  feathers 
in  his  month.  As  may  be  imagined, 
a  roar  of  langhter  greeted  the 
performance.  Which  was  given 
as  the  winner  I  do  not  know,  and 
in  flRct  it  most  be  extremely  difficalt 
to  decide,  unless  by  the  inevitable 
talisman  of  *•  style,'  the  formala  for 
poppies  being  apparently  '  flash,' 
« rodi,'  *  flash,'  '  rash,' '  point' 

The  company  who  attend  these 
field  trials  is  composed  of  coh- 
scientions  members  of  the  Kennel 
Clab,  who  feel  it  their  daty  to 
oome  and  sapport  the  thing;  an- 
consdentioas  members  of  the  same, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  stick  some 
one  with  a  dog  at  a  tremendons 
price;  ooantiy  gentlemen  fond  of 
shooting,  who  look  on  for  some 
time  with  very  amnsed  faces, 
finally  leaving  rather  disgasted 
with  the  performance;  as  many 
keepers  as  can  be  spared  from 
their  beats,  veiy  oatspoken  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  affair — 
I  heard  one  of  them  say  '  that  if 
bis  old  miB8a»was  br6aght  in  a 
fly  to  the  field,  and  given  chicken 
for  dinner,  blessed  if  she  wouldn't 
point  as  well  as  the  best  of  them ;' 
and  lastly,  a  large  outer -ring  of 
all  the  'piemen,'  scamps,  and 
unconvicted  though  suspected 
poachers  in  the  district. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  a 
curious  thing  may  be  noticed, 
namely  that  a  great  interest  in  the 
scenezy  appears  to  be  taken  by  all 
Even  the  most  conscientious  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  appear  to  tak9 
great  notice  of  the  surrounding 
landscape;  and  as  for  the  non- 
conscientious  ones,  they  mount 
gates   and   stiles  or  ascend  any 


mound  that  may  be  handy.  At 
length  some  one  exclaims,  *  I 
see  it !'  and  starts  off,  followed  by 
a  long  train.  In  vain  do  judges 
and  stewards  beg  for  'just  half 
an  hoar  more  to  finish  off  the 
ties ;'  Field-Marshal  Stomach  has 
issued  his  orders,  which  cannot  be 
disobeyed,  and  almost  every  one 
starts  for  the  luncheon-tent,  though 
some  men  utilise  the  hour  by 
slipping  off  with  their  dogs  un- 
observed, hoping  to  give  them  a 
run  and  private  trial  to  steady 
them  before  their  time  comes.  At 
lunch  it  is  amusing  to  see  the 
great  attention  paid  by  a  certain 
setf  to  some  gentlemen  who  may 
have  been  noticed  going  about 
with  note-books  all  Uie  morning. 
These,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
are  the  reporters  for  the  sporting 
press.  They  treat  them  to  'fiz' 
liberally,  in  hopes  of  a  favourable 
report 

After  lunch  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
to  make  a  start,  and  it  is  not  until 
the  judges  have  repeatedly  d^ 
clared  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
do  and  not  much  time  that  the 
trials  recommence,  and  even  then 
the  interest  in  them  seems  rather 
languid  ;  and  although  the  sweep- 
stakes on  them  are  often  made  up, 
every  one  is  glad  when  at  length 
the  judges  say,  ^  Well,  gentlemen, 
this  IB  finish  to-day;  to-morrow 
we  meet  at  such  a  place;'  and 
they  can  again  mount  the  ram- 
shackle conveyances  and  be  jolted 
back  to  their  hotel  and  dinner. 
For  myself,  whenever  I  see  in  the 
sporting  papers  that  Mr.  Taffy 
Jones  and  friends  killed  forty  brace 
of  grouse  in  the  morning  over 
Banger  the  22nd  and  Dash  the 
103rd,  and  so  many  more  in  the 
afternoon  over  Moll  the  13th  and 
Poll  the  14th,  I  think  the  printer 
has  made  an  error,  and  put '  over ' 
instead  of  '  in  spite  of.'        b.  t. 
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When  wood -engravings  were  in 
their  infancy,  and  before  .gravers 
had  altogether  taken  the  place  of 
knife-blades  for  cutting  them,  or 
printers  had  acquired  the  art  of 
printing  them,  a  clever,  energetic, 
and  studious  lad,  named  William 
Harvey,  was  one  of  Thomas  Be- 
wick's most  promising  appren- 
tices. He  could  have  had  no 
better  teacher;  for  Bewick  was, 
what  so  very  few  of  his  successors 
have  been,  both  artist  and  en- 
graver. Harvey's  fellow-apprentice 
was  Luke  Clennel. 
'  Being  too  ambitious  to  remain 
content  with  his  position  as  an 
engraver,  Harvey  came  to  London 
to  push  on  his  art-studies,  and  in 
1817  took  his  place  in  the  paint- 
ing-room of  poor  Haydon,  as  one 
of  his  pupils.  He  found,  as  Hay- 
don himself  had  found,  that  the 
prospect  of  living  by  hiBtorical 
painting  was  a  desperate  one,  and 
manfully  continued  to  cut  blocks 
for  his  living,  while  still  working 
at  his  easel  for  glory  alone.  The 
fame  he  strove  for  came ;  but  it 
was  won  on  wood,  not  on  canvas ; 
and  presently  the  demand  for  his 
drawings  increased  so  rapidly  that 
the  easel  was  perforce  shut  up  and 
put  aside.  So  were  his  graving- 
toola ;  and  in  the  course  of  luis 
career  as  a  draughtsman  he  exe- 
cuted fiEur  more  book-illustrations 
than  any  artist  of  his  day  did,  or 
than  any  two  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. He  had  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, a  dexterous  hand,  a  quick 
perception  for  picturesque  effect, 
great  skill  in  grouping  and  com- 


posing, while  his  industry  and  ap- 
plication must  have  been,  judging 
by  the  amount  of  work  he  did, 
immense. 

Harvey  left  behind  him  a  whole 
army  of  imitators,  but  only  one 
who  took  his  place— John  Gil- 
bert, a  native  of  Kent,  bom  on 
Blackheath,  in  that  year  in  which 
Harvey  began  to  paint  with  Hay- 
don in  London. 

Every  one  who  will  turn  to 
William  Harvey's  illustrations  to 
ffvdibras,  his  British  Valhalla^ 
or  Year  of  the  PoetSf  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  the  source  of 
John  Gilbert's  earliest  inspiration. 
The  groupings,  composition,  hand- 
ling, and  general  arrangement  of 
the  blacks  and  whites,  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  works  of  both;  and 
some  of  John  Gilbert's  earlier  and 
William  Harvey's  later  works 
might  be  readily  mistaken  one 
for  the  other,  although  Harvey's 
drawing  was  then  much  sounder 
than  Gilbert's  was,  and  Gilbert's 
handling  more  free  and  delicate 
than  Harvey's.  like  Harvey, 
Gilbert  was  ambitious  of  becom- 
ing great  in  historical  painting; 
like  him,  he  had  no  proper  early 
beginning  in  classical  and  scien- 
tific study;  like  him,  he  was  a 
patient  self- teacher,  and  both 
wielded  the  pencil  with  curious 
dexterity  and  rapidity.  Harvey 
was  imaginative,  dramatic,  and 
remarkable  for  the  wide  variety 
of  his  subjects,  and  Sir  John  Gil- 
bert is  so  in  a  still  greater  degree. 
To  both,  book-illustrating  and 
wood-engraving    are  deeply  And 
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widely  indebted  for  their  progress, 
popularity,  and  present  flourish- 
ing condition. 

Models  for  drawings  on  wood 
are  out  of  the  question  where 
these  drawings  are  produced  in 
snch  great  numbers  with  unceas- 
ing rapidity,  and  hence  arose  un- 
avoidable mannerisms  in  the  works 
of  Harvey,  which  were  afterwards 
reflected  in  the  wood-engraTings 
of  Gilbert,  and  are  still  less 
strengly  traceable  in  his  oil  and 
water-colour  paintings.  An  old 
Mend  of  the  writer's,  now  dead 
— Mr.  John  Walmsley,  the  wood- 
engrayer — used  to  tell  how  he  saw 
John  Gilbert  begin  and  finish  one 
of  those  very  clever  and  charac- 
teristic drawings  which  had  '  so 
much  to  do  with  the  once  enor- 
mous success  of  the  Lond(m  Jour- 
mU,  while  he  sat  at  the  artisfs 
table  finishing  his  breakfSast  He 
used  to  say  that  models  would 
have  been  worse  than  useless  to 
Gilbert,  and  add,  'His  best  mo- 
dels are  those  he  creates  in  his 
own  mind.  No  living  figures 
posed  to  express  what  they  never 
felt  could  have  inspired  John 
Gilbert  to  produce  works  so  full 
of  picturesque  beauty  and  drama- 
tie  expression.'  He  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  right ;  for  nothing 
is  more  destructive  to  imaginative 
power  and  vigour  of  conception 
than  slow,  laborious,  and  slavish 
matte^o^&ct  imitation. 

Sir  John  Gilbert  began  his 
career  in  a  counting-house,  but 
was  so  ofken  caught  making  fibres 
other  than  arithmetical  ones  that 
it  was  soon  perceived  he  was  quite 
unfit  for  commercial  occupation. 
He  then  studied  art  for  a  profes- 
sion, sought  admission  into  the 
schools  of  the  Boyal  Academy, 
and  failed  to  meet  those  prelimi- 
nary tests  of  ability,  which  were 
not  then,  however,  either  so  severe 
or  so  strictly  enforced  as  they 
have  been  since.    As  resolute  and 


undaunted  as  many  of  his  great 
predecessors  had  been  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  Sir  John  began 
to  draw  and  paint  with  no  other 
assistance  than  a  few  lessons  in 
colour,  given  him  by  the  famous 
fruit  and  flower  painter,  George 
Lance,  who  was  then,  like  Gilbert 
himself,  young  and  comparatively 
unknown.  Like  Harvey,  Gilbert 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
brush  and  canvas  for  pencil  and 
wood>block.  In  this  field  of  art 
exertion  he  soon  came  to  the 
front,  and  quickly  out-distanced 
all  his  competitors,  pubhshers 
contending  for  his  work  with  the 
utmost  eagerness,  bidding  one 
against  the  other  to  secure  his 
services,  wood-engravens  being  not 
one  whit  less  anxious  for  the 
honour  of  *  cutting  *  for  him.  He 
was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
early  volumes  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  and  sent  into  the 
world  many  hundreds  of  drawings 
in  connection  with  literary  works 
of  every  kind — good,  bad,  very 
bad,  and  indifferent.  He  illus- 
trated Pickwick  and  Shakespeare, 
innumerable  serial  novels  and 
short  stories,  turning  out  an  in- 
credible quantity  of  productions, 
but  not  one  that  I  remember, 
however  slight,  that  gave  signs  of 
indolent,  slovenly,  or  ciu^ess 
work.  The  drawing  was  often 
strikingly  inaccurate,  but  his 
wealth  of  originality  and  imagina- 
tive power,  notwithstanding  the 
incessant  drain  it  suffered,  never 
failed  him ;  the  delicacy  and  free- 
dom of  his  execution,  the  singular 
success  with  which  he  met  the 
requirements  of  both  engraver 
and  printer,  his  admirable  group- 
ing, composition,  and  knowledge 
of '  colour '  (as  the  term  is  applied 
to  black  and  white,  with  their  in- 
termediate tones),  awakened  uni- 
versal admiration.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  one  who  laboured 
so  nnintermittently  without  mo- 
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dels,  mannerisms  crept  into  his 
work,  and  everybody  knew  the 
little  corkscrew  flourishes  in  which 
he  so  profusely  luxuriated.  There 
never  was,  however,  a  wood- 
draughtsman  who  had  a  more 
masterful  knowledge  of  all  the 
technical  requirements  of  his  prac- 
tice, an  artiBt  more  imaginative, 
or  a  more  successful  book-illus- 
trator. His  reputation  in  this 
direction  was  at  its  highest  when 
he  began  to  return  to  his  first 
love,  painting,  and  gradually  with- 
drew from  drawinff  on  wood.  In 
1836  he  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Boyal  Academ^,  and  he  soon  be- 
gan to  figure  frequently  on  the 
walls  of  the  now-vanished  British 
Institution.  The  reality  of  his  tri- 
umphant achievements  is  proved 
by  his  present  position;  for  he 
owes  to  them  his  title,  his  Presi- 
dency of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  and  the  honour  of  Eoyal 
Academician.  Gilbert's  first  con- 
tribution to  the  Royal  Academy 
Exhibition  appeared  in  1838,  but 
he  had  exhibited  a  water-colour 
production  previously  at  the  Suf- 
folk Stre^  Galley.  In  1841  his 
'Don  Quixote  giving  Advice  to 
Sancho  Panza  on  entering  on  his 
Government'  was  shown  at  the 
British  Institution,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  produced  his  *  Hol- 
bein painting  the  Portrait  of  Anne 
Boleyn.'  In  1842,  and  again  at 
the  British  Institution,  was  ex- 
hibited his  '  Duke  promising  San- 
cho the  Government  f  and  in  the 


following  year,  in  the  same  gal- 
lery, appeared  his  *  Education  of 
Gil  Bias.'  In  1844  a  work  caUed 
'  Don  Quixote  disputing  with  the 
Barber '  attracted  public  notice,  as 
in  1845  did  his  'King  Henry  IV.' 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the 
following  year  he  had  on  the 
Academy  walls  his  *  Desdemona ' 
and  'The  Emperor  Charlemagne 
inspecting  the  Schools,'  and  at  the 
British  Institution  his  '  Death  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort.'  In  1847  he 
exhibited  another  of  his  many 
Don  Quixote  subjects  at  the  Roysd 
Academy,  and  in  1849  appeai^y 
at  the  British  Institution,  his 
'  Murder  of  Thomas  k  Becket.'  In 
1852  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  made  an 
Associate  of  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society.  In  1871  his  famous 
work,  'A  Convocation  of  the 
Clergy,'  was  exhibited.  Two  years 
after  came  another  fsuoious  produc- 
tion, '  The  First  Prince  of  Wales,' 
and  the  next  year  his  *  Wolaey  at 
Leicester  Abbey.'  Amongst  his 
best-known  and  finest  pictures  are 

*  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,' 
'  The  Return  of  the  Victors,'  the 
'  Charge  of  Cavaliers  at  Naseby,' 

*  Her  Majesty  holding  a  Drawing- 
room  at  St.  James's  Palace'  (1852), 
'  Othello  and  Desdemona  before 
the  Duke,'  and  many  others  of 
still  more  recent  date. 

In  the  earlier  volumes  of  Lon- 
don Society  there  are  some  charm- 
ing illustrationn  irom  the  pencil 
of  Sir  John  Gilbert 

A.  H.  WALL. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 
vanity's  diary. 

^  Lore !  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  is  to  love : 
It  is  to  build  with  haman  thoughts  a 
»hrine, 
Where  Hope  sits  brooding  like  a  beau- 
teous dove ; 
Where  life  seems  young,  and,  like  a 
thing  divine, 
AH  tastes,  all  pleasures,  all  desires  com- 
bine 
To  consecrate  this  sanctuary  of  bliss. 
Above  the  stars  in  cloudless  b<aiuty  shine^ 
Around  the  streams  their  flowery  mar- 
gin kiss; 
And  if  there*8  heaven   on   earth,  that 
heaven  is  surely  this  !* 

C.  SwAnr. 

My  stoiy  draws  to  a  close.  There 
spreads  before  my  mind's  eye  an 
array  of  events,  and  each  ought  to 
have  its  orderly  place  in  the  nar- 
rative, and  yet  I  can  scarcely  tell 
where  to  begin.  My  head  is  not 
80  nimble  as  it  was  thirty  years 
ago ;  my  memory  grows  confasedi 
and  my  judgment  does  not  make 
up  for  slips  of  recollection.  Some- 
times I  cannot  be  sure  whether 
particular  events  went  before 
others  or  followed,  nor — ^which 
might  serve  my  purpose  as  a  story- 
teller equally  well — whether  these 
events  would  look  more  probable 
coming  second  or  coming  first. 
But  you  have  borne  with  me  so 
long,  that  you  may  as  well  have 
patience  a  little  longer.  Perhaps 
you  don't  care  to  hear  the  end  of 
Vanity  Hardware :  not  to  save 
my  life  could  I  tell  whether  the 
stoiy  is  interesting  or  not.  Never 
mind ;  it  vrill  soon  be  told.  Then 
comes  the  question  again.  Where 
ahalllbegini 
As  I  wrote  that  last  word  my 
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eyes  fell  on  the  little  green  manu- 
script-book with  the  ffllver  clasps, 
which  contains  Vanity's  diary.  A 
few  pages  from  this  will  suit  my 
purpose  exactly.  Here  is  a  flight 
of  sentimental  s^y- rockets  for 
you: 

*  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  per- 
fect happiness  ?  Happiness  there 
is,  I  know — intoxicating,  deli- 
rious ;  but  could  one  be  perfectly 
happy  1  Am  /  perfectly  happy? 
No;  and  why  not!  Because 
things  seem  too  good  to  be  true. 

'  One  dark  thought  has  attacked 
me  again  and  again  ;  but  I  have 
fought  and  conquered  it,  and  it 
shall  trouble  me  no  more.  Some- 
thing has  whispered — and  whis- 
pered most  piercingly 'in  my  hap- 
piest hours — *^Tau  are  deceiving 
him.*'  I  answered  it  angrily  and 
boldly,  as  one  might  answer  Satan 
if  he  came  hissing  some  serpent's 
lie  in  one's  ear, ''  I  am  not  deceiv- 
ing him.  I  told  him  of  a  mystery 
— a  blot,  a  shame — that  hangs 
over  me  like  a  black  thunder- 
cloud. I  told  him  of  it  in  open 
speech ;  and  yet  he  said  I  must 
be  his.  Where,  then,  is  the  de- 
ceit)" Then  the  question  came 
up  again  in  this  shape  :  Would  he 
love  y&u  if  he  knew  your  secret  t 
And  this  question  I  could  not 
answer ;  but  I  trampled  it  under 
my  feet.  He  does  love  me.  It 
will  be  for  me  to  show  that  the 
leap  he  is  taking  in  the  dark  for 
my  sake  shall,  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, make  him  happy  for  ever. 

*  Somewhere  I  once  read  a  story 
of  a  man  who  dreamed  one  night 
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of  a  beautiful  spot,  where  woods 
and  hills,  with  a  delightful  rirer 
running  about  them,  made  up  a 
scene  which  printed  itself  so 
brightly  upon  his  memory  that 
he  never  lost  sight  of  it  after- 
wards. He  would  see  that  fancy 
landscape  before  his  eyes  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  untU  the  whole 
was  as  familiar  to  him  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  there,  and  had 
played  in  childhood  around  those 
sunny  slopes.  At  last,  wandering 
in  a  strange  country,  where  every- 
thing was  new,  he  suddenly  en- 
tered a  secluded  valley ;  and, 
wonderful  to  tell,  there  was  the 
very  spot  he  had  dreamed  of  I 
There  were  the  hills  and  the 
river;  even  a  particular  willow 
was  there,  hanging  over  the  stream 
and  trailing  its  branches  along  the 
rippling  water. 

'  I  have  been  dreaming  about 
our  home  somewhere  (ai  away.  It 
is  a  long  low  cottage  nestling 
among  tall  trees.  There  are  win- 
dows on  each  side  of  the  door, 
and  a  garden  in  front.  I  know 
every  room,  and  have  been  in  all 
of  them  over  and  over  again. 
Willie  and  I  have  breakfast  in 
the  parlour,  and  then  he  goes 
away  to  work;  and  when  he 
comes  back  at  night,  I  make  his 
tea  ready  in  the  drawing-room; 
and  there  we  sit  hand  in  hand, 
while  evening  draws  on  and  the 
stars  steal  out  in  the  sky.  I  have 
had  sweeter  visions  than  these. 
There  ia  a  baby  at  my  breast,  and 
I  see  a  little  boy,  just  able  to  run, 
playing  among  the  flowers  :  it  is 
little  Willie— OT2^  WilHe's  image ; 
he  has  the  same  gray  eyes,  and 
the  dark  hair  clusters  around  his 
temples,  just  like  Willie's.  Can 
it  be  that  this  child,  whom  I  have 
clasped  to  my  bosom  a  hundred 
times,  is  only  the  child  of  a  dream 
after  all?  I  have  watched  him 
running  before  us  through  the 
fields  to  church,  just  as  I  see 


children  here  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings tripping  along  the  meadow 
paths  at  their  parents'  side.  My 
little  boy  ! — my  little  baby-giil ! 
— ^how  I  have  hung  over  both ! 
In  them  my  new  life  is  to  be 
lived.  They  are  to  be  what  I 
never  was— ignorant  of  all  I  knew, 
taught  the  things  I  scarcely  ever 
heard.  They  are  to  help  me  to 
make  my  Willie  happy,  and  to 
repay  him  for  his  love  of  their 
mother.' 

So  she  wanders  on,  page  after 
page,  like  a  woman  in  a  waking 
dream ;  but  these  few  lines  give  a 
pretty  fair  idea  of  the  whole. 
Three  further  extracts,  however, 
I  shall  make,  which,  brief  as  they 
are,  suggest  a  good  deal : 

*  Sometimes  the  thought  of 
danger  comes.  What  if  I  am 
discovered!  I  might  be  a  day, 
an  hour,  a  minute  late,  and  so  idl 
be  lost.  I  feel  at  times  as  if  a 
tiger  were  waiting  to  spring 
upon  me.  I  may  escape,  or  the 
discovery  may  leap  upon  me  first ; 
and  then — let  me  die — let  me 
die !' 

A  little  farther  on  she  strikes 
another  note : 

• 

'  Presentiment — does  that  sig- 
nify nothing?^  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment of  success.  A  kind  of  vic- 
torious consciousness  of  strength 
— strength  that  can  overcome  any- 
thing— possesses  me;  difficulties 
and  dangers  seem  made  for  me  to 
tread  under  foot : 

^*  My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  At 

hand — 
My  bosom's    lord   siU   lightly  on  his 
thronc»» » 

A  few  lines  lower  down  on  the 
same  page: 

*  Has  every  tie  which  bound 
me  to  him  been  loosened  by  his 
own  acts)  Yes.  Am  I  doing 
right — right  before  God — to  break 
away  from  him?  Yes.  May  I 
even  do  Iiim  good  by  flying  from 
himi  Yes.  He  will  see  and 
realise  that  I  detested  the  life  we 
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have  been  leading,  and  he  may 
learn  to  hate  it  too.  Yes,  a  thou- 
sand timcuB  yes !' 

Here,  then,  I  leave  Vanity's 
diaiy  for  the  present.  You  may 
ask  old  Doctor  Book  how  this 
extract  squares  with  his  clever 
theory  about  the  object  of  the 
diary.  •  You  may  ask,  I  say  ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  the  Doctor 
will  answer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  is  just  ^Lipping  his  pen  in  the 
ink  for — 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

MAS  FROPOSBS. 

*Whea  Emily  was  torn  from  him  he 
took  a  subfltitttte :  as  a  man  looks  out  for 
a  crutch  when  he  loses  a  leg,  or  lashes 
him.vlf  to  a  raft  when  he  has  suffered 
shipwreck.  .  .  .  There  are  people  who  in 
their  yonth  have  felt  and  mspired  an 
heroic  passion,  and  end  by  being  happy 
in  the  caresses  or  agitated  by  the  illness 
of  a  poodle.* 

W.  M.  Thackbbat,  Pendennii, 

By  this  time  Willie  Snow  was 
fully  persuaded  that  his  late  sweet- 
heut  had  been  laying  a  snare  for 
him.  I  must  confess  that  even  I, 
biassed  though  I  was  against  the 
girl,  could  ^ve  forgiven  him  if 
he  had  shown  somewhat  more 
obstinacy  on  the  occasion.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  following  my 
advice,  and  I  would  not  have  seen 
him  married  to  Vanity  Hardware 
for  the  world ;  but,  after  his  pro- 
testations of  love  and  faith,  I  pre- 
pared myself  for  a  good  deal  of 
to-and-firo  work  in  his  mind.  To 
my  surprise,  nothing  of  the  sort 
occurred.  Whether  his  pride  was 
wounded,  or  what  other  secret 
motive  operated  upon  him,  I  can- 
not telL  What  could  not  be  mis- 
taken was  the  harsh,  even  irri- 
tated, tone  in  which  he  now  spoke 
of  Vanity,  when  he  spoke  of  her 
at  aU,  which  was  but  seldom. 
Meanwhile  Nancy's  turn  came 
sooner  than  she  could  hare  ez- 
pected«      Master  Will    did    not 


think  proper  to  consult  me  any 
farther,  but  took  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  asking  her  to  marry 
him.  He  called  upon  her  at  her 
own  home  one  evening,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  jshe  was  alone.  Of 
her  presence  in  the  house  he  had 
an  intimation  before  the  door  was 
opened  to  him ;  for,  as  he  stood 
on  the  steps,  a  slight  movement 
of  the  parlour-curtain  caught  his 
eye.  Looking  up,  as  one  does  on 
such  occasions  before  propriety 
has  time  to  suggest  that  one  had 
better  look  down,  Willie  saw 
Nancy  peeping  out.  There  can 
be  no  harm  in  reconnoitring  a 
visitor  from  behind  a  muslin  cur- 
tain; and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  person  placed  under  observa- 
tion is  not  to  blame  if  his  eyes 
accidentally  meet  the  eyes  that 
are  scanning  him.  For  all  that, 
such  things  make  people  uncom- 
fortable. Willie  felt  chilled  when 
he  entered  the  parlour,  and  even 
Nancy  looked  confused. 

Bhe  had  been  doiug  her  ac- 
counts, and  was  now  busy  at  her 
needle.  Four  or  five  small  books 
spread  out  on  the  sideboard,  each 
with  a  little  pile  of  silver,  seemed 
to  wldsper  of  thrift  and  punctual- 
ity, and  other  qualities  which  the 
world,  with  good  reason,  values 
highly  in  man  or  woman.  The 
table  was  covered  with  Miss 
Nancy's  sewing -materials.  No 
fine  lace-work,  no  toy  tasks  in 
silk  or  lawn,  employed  her  active 
fingers ;  plain  tough  calico  was 
the  subject  of  her  labour,  the  dust 
of  which  floated  in  the  air,  dis- 
charged in  that  tearing  process 
by  which  the  muscular  young 
woman  divided  her  fabrics  with 
a  rapidity  and  straightness  of 
line  beyond  the  science  of  the 
scissors.  Nancy  looked  well  enough 
standing  there  in  her  plain  gown 
— an  old  one,  wisely  put  on  with 
an  eye  to  the  work  in  hand,  but 
well-fittii^  and  becoming,  for  all 
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that.  Other  girls  might  have 
longed  for  a  flight  up-stairs,  a 
hasty  rihbon  or  two,  a  smoothing 
of  the  hair,  before  being  discover- 
ed bj  a  young  man  whose  admira- 
tion they  desired  to  win.  Nancy 
— prudent,  practical,  and  common 
sense — was  rather  proud  than 
otherwise  of  her  industry.  Be- 
sides, she  knew  she  looked  neat, 
and  as  for  finery,  when  the  proper 
time  came,  she  could  whistle  in 
silks  with  any  girl  in  Hamptom 
So  whatever  flutter  peeped  out  in 
her  manner  did  not  appear  because 
she  was  caught  in  a  holland  pina- 
fore and  a  dress  a  good  deal  the 
worse  for  wear ;  indeed,  after  her 
discomfiture  at  the  window,  she 
fell  back  upon  her  occupation, 
and  found  it  a  useful  retreat. 

Willie  threw  an  eye  round  the 
room,  with  its  signs  of  order  and 
comfort  on  every  side,  and  J^ancy 
in  the  midst  looking  like  the 
genius  of  housewifery.  Did  any 
thought  of  Vanity  cross  his  mind, 
loopiog  the  wild  roses  around  her 
lovely  head,  and  laughing  out  of 
her  reckless  beautiful  eyes  1  Per- 
haps so;  but  the  contrast  only 
-conflrmed  his  present  resolution ; 
for  it  is  a  weak  changing  world  : 
^what  we  glory  in  one  day  we 
-despise  the  next — the  only  thing 
we  are  constant  to,  you  observe, 
being  our  own  dear  selves. 

Nancy  would  not  have  been  a 
woman,  nor  Willie  the  man  he 
was,  if  she  had  not  read  a  pro- 
posal in  his  manner.  The  young 
fellow  was  abstracted ;  spoke  with- 
out hearing  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice;  said  *yes'  for  *no;*  and 
made  other  lapses  such  as  are 
common  symptoms  in  love  and 
madness.  All  which  little  signs 
the  watchful  seamstress  took  in 
with  eyes  as  sharp  as  her  needle's 
point.  She  looked  unconscious, 
however,  and  stitched  on,  listen- 
ing and  talking  quite  in  her  usual 
manner.    At  lasty 


'  Nancy,'  said  Willie,  in  a  grave 
voice,  so  that  the  word  sounded 
like  a  minute-gun. 

'  I  am  listening,'  replied  Nancy 
calmly;  but  her  heart  b^;an  to 
beat. 

*  Would  you — ^would  you  many 
me  if  I  asked  you  Y 

'You  had  better  ask  me  and 
see,'  replied  Nancy,  laughing  with 
a  sprightly  air. 

How  often  have  I  told  you  she 
was  a  clever  .girl  1  Tou  would 
have  called  such  a  speech  rather 
light ;  but  she  knew  all  about  it. 
ti^e  fact  was,  she 'saw  how  ner- 
vous Willie  grew,  and  thought  it 
well  to  let' him  know  in  this  side- 
long way  that  there  was  no  need 
for  him  to  feel  as  if  he  were  going 
to  be  walked  into  Nebuchadnez- 
zar's fiery  furnace.  She  acted 
discreetly,  and  Willie  took  cour- 
age. 

'  Will  you  marry  me,  then  f  he 
asked,  obedient  to  her  direction. 

*  I  will,'  replied  Nancy ;  'I  like 
you.' 

She  put  her  needle  in  again, 
and  waited  for  him  to  speak.  If 
any  endearments  were  to  follow, 
he  was  the  person  to  begin ;  she 
had  done  enough  already.  Some- 
how Willie  felt  a  little  dashed 
by  her  cool  ways,  and  hardly 
thought  her  an  object  for  caresses, 
though  she  was  a  fine  young  wo- 
man, yon  observe.  So  he  pursued 
the  business  Vein. 

'  We  shall  be -able  to  live  com- 
fortably, I  think.' 

'I  am  sure  we  shall,'  said 
Nancy.  'If  I  had  any  doubt 
about  that,  I  should  have  said  so. 
I  like  comfort,  and  mean  to  have 
it.'     She  laughed  again. 

*  You  are  quite  right,  Nancy,' 
said  Willie;  'and  this  is  much 
the  wisest  way  to  talk  about  mar- 
riage— to  look  at  its  practical  side, 
and  not  go  into  raptures.' 

'  I  said  nothing  against  rap- 
tures, as  you  call  them.'      She 
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tossed  her  head,  eiill  with  her 
laughing  air,  though  she  appeared 
a  little  annoyed. 

If  Willie  had  been  himself, 
such  a  hint  could  not  have  been 
thrown  away  upon  him.  He  looked 
at  Nancy.  There  she  sat  at  her 
sewing,  erect,  active,  a  girl  to  be 
proud  of,  yet  one  who  might  an- 
swer a  caress  with  a  rebuff,  if 
such  was  her  humour.  There 
was  a  tiny  morsel  of  thread  on 
her  lip,  and  the  lip  itself  was 
rather  bleached  and  dry,  as  per- 
haps became  that  feature  in  a 
practical  woman.  Somehow  that 
morsel  of  thread  turned  the  scales 
of  Willie's  resolution.  He  may 
haye  been  afraid  of  swallowing  it, 
if  any  delicate  contest  ensued. 

'  There  is  a  matter  I  have  to 
mention  to  you,'  said  Willie,  after 
a  pause  during  which  both  looked 
awkward.  'A  young  lady  lives  up 
the  hill  at  the  old  farm  who — ' 

*Do  you  mean  a  person  who 
goes  by  the  ni^e  of  Hardware  f 
asked  Nancy,  in  a  cold  stem  voice. 
*  Miss  Hardware  1*  She  threw  the 
utmost  scorn  into  this  last  inter- 
rogation. 

*Yes,'  replied  WaUe.  'She 
and  I—' 

'  I  never  wish  to  hear  that  wo- 
man's name  mentioned,'  Nancy 
said,  in  the  same  freezing  way. 
'  Say  nothing  to  me  about  her.' 

'  I  have  something  to  tell  you,' 
urged  Willie — *  something  that 
you  ought  to  hear.' 

'  I  shall  not  listen  to  it,'  Nancy 
answered,  not  angrily,  but  with  a 
severity  that  cut  deeper  than  an- 
ger. 'Don't  think  me  unkind, 
Willie,'  she  toned  her  voice  down 
to  a  milder  note  of  seriousness; 
'  you  are  not  to  speak  to  me  of 
that  woman.  I  shall  never  ask 
you  any  questions  about  her; 
never  breathe  her  name  to  me ; 
never  utter  it  where  I  can  hear 


you. 


Willie  was  speechless,  and  be- 


fore he  could  collect  himself  Nancy 
rose  and  left  the  room.  In  a  mo- 
ment or  two  he  heard  voices  whis- 
pering stealthily  in  the  halL  Then 
the  door  opened  and  Nancy  reen- 
tered, leadmg  her  aunt  by  the  hand 
and  in  a  wonderful  flow  of  spirits, 
smiling  all  the  face  over,  as  we 
say.  The  aunt  was  an  old  lady, 
who  wore  two  small  silver-white 
curls  on  each  side  of  her  face, 
and  in  a. general  way  reminded 
one  of  a  well-fed  cat  sitting  in 
the  sunshine  on  a  summer  day. 
This  old  lady  advanced  to  Willie 
with  a  gratified  air. 

'  I  have  heard  all  about  it,'  she 
said,  'and  I  am  very  much  pleased. 
My  niece  will  make  a  good  wife, 
she  is  an  excellent  girl ;  and  you 
will  make  her  happy,  I  am  sure. 
I  always  said  you  were  a  nice 
young  man.' 

Having  said  so  much,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  for  her  heart  was 
weak  and  her  respiration  unequal, 
she  seated  herself  and  tried  to  re- 
cover her  breath. 

'  I  hope  I  was  not  too  hasty,' 
said  Nancy,  interposing  with  no 
bad  grace.  '  I  could  not  help 
running  to  tell  aunt.  I  like  to 
tell  her  everything,  especially 
when  I  am  happy.' 

She  let  this  last  word  slip  bash- 
fully, and  by  that  stroke  some- 
what revived  Willie's  spirits. 
These  had  in  truth  begun  to  sink ; 
for  a  sudden  suspicion  had  darted 
across  his  mind  that  Nancy,  the 
better  to  fix  him  to  his  proposal, 
had  drawn  her  aunt  in  as  a  wit- 
ness. 

'  She  thinks  me  changeable,' 
he  reflected,  and  felt  mortified ; 
but  what  else  could  the  young 
woman  think  ?  Next  the  thought 
struck  him  that  Nancy's  sharpness 
at  this  juncture  would  outdo  any 
future  fickleness  in  himself;  he 
was  tied  now  by  other  cords  than 
those  of  love.  Well  he  knew 
that  in  a  few  hours  his  engage- 
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ment  would  be  talked  over  in 
every  honse  in  Hampton*  Nancy, 
as  I  maintain,  acted  like  a  pro- 
dent  gill,  having  the  welfare  of 
both  parties  in  view;  but  some- 
how Willie  thought  he  detected 
her  purpose,  and  he  felt  uncom- 
fortable. 

Nancy  showed  him  out.  The 
front  hall  was  narrow  and  screened 
from  observation  by  a  cross-door, 
but  the  seclusion  of  the  place  did 
not  suggest  anything  particular  to 
Willie.  Nancy  slowly  opened  the 
street-door. 

'Good-bye,  Willie,'  she  said, 
rather  disappointed,  I  suppose. 

'  Good-bye,  Nancy,'  he  replied, 
in  no  brighter  voice. 

Then  he  looked  into  her  face 
and  noticed  her  blank  expression. 
In  our  small  tillage  way,  Willie 
was  a  ladies'  man,  and  he  per- 
ceived the  blunder  he  had  com- 
mitted. « 

'  One  minute,  Nancy,'  he  said, 
holding  the  door  back;  <I  have 
another  thing  to  say  to  you.' 

He  stepped  into  the  hall  again 
and  closed  the  door  behind  him. 
But  Nancy,  mortified  in  her  turn, 
met  him  with  frigid  lips;  and 
new-made  lovers  never  exchanged 
a  cooler  salute.  Not  that  I  object 
to  that,  for  where  you  have  com- 
mon sense  in  marriage,  love  will 
come  in  time. 

An  hour  later  Willie  called 
on  me. 

*  I  have  followed  your  advice. 
Doctor.' 

'What  I'  cried  I,  *  told  the  young 
woman  up  hill  that  you  are  done 
with  her  V 

'  Not  exactly  that — yet,*  replied 
Willie :  '  I  have  asked  Nancy  to 
marry  me.' 

I  whistled. 

'  You  don't  seem  pleased,'  said 
he  pettishly  :  '  what  ought  I  to 
have  done,  pray?' 

/WelV  said  I,  'I  think  I 
should  have  told  the  other  first. 


It  does  not  matter  much,  I  sup- 
pose. Still,  you  can  only  many 
one  woman.  Will — at  a  time,  I 
mean.  Seems  to  me  you  ore  en- 
gaged to  two.' 

'  I  wish  I  was  engaged  to  nei- 
ther,' said  Willie,  in  very  bad 
humour  :  '  nothing  I  do  is  right.' 

I  felt  for  the  lad ;  besides,  I 
began  to  guess  why  he  had  been 
in  such  a  hurry  to  propose  to 
Nancy  Steele  :  he  feared  to  trust 
himself  with  Vanity,  and  so  took 
this  decisive  step.  Accordingly 
I  dropped  that  part  of  the  subject. 

'  Tou  will  write  to  Miss  Hard- 
ware, I  daresay,'  I  remarked. 

'No;  I  must  see  her,'  said 
Willie  nervously : '  we  arranged  a 
signal  which  we  could  use  in  case 
we  wanted  to  meet  at  any  time.' 

'  When  will  you  see  her  V 

*  To-morrow  evening.' 

'  To-morrow  evening  !'  I  cried : 
'  do  you  know  how  news  travels 
in  Hampton  1  Long  before  that 
time  she  may  have  heard  of  your 
new  engagement. 

'Impossible,'  said  Willie,  'quite 
impossible.' 

But  as  I  looked  at  him  the 
thought  strock  me  that  if  before 
they  met  some  stray  hint  of  the 
matter  were  to  reach  Vanity's  ears, 
he  would  not  be  altogether  dis- 
pleased I 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

OFF  WITH  THB  OLD  LOVB. 

'  And,  rifling;,  from  her  bosom  drew 
Old  letterSf  breathing  of  her  worth. 
For  *'  Love,"  they  said,  "  must  needs  be 
trae 
To  what  is  loveliest  upon  earth.** 
An  image  seemed  to  pass  the  door, 
To  look  at  her  with  slight,  and  say, 
'*  Bat  now  thy  beauty  flows  away,  ■ 
So  be  idone  for  evermore." 
'*  O  cruel  heart " — she  changed  her  tone— 
"  And  cruel  love,  whose  end  is  scorn, 
Is  this  the  end,  to  be  left  alone, 
ToJive  forgotten  and  die  forlorn?" * 
Tbsntbon,  Mariana  in  the  South. 

The  summer  day  was  drawing 
to  a  delightful  close  when  Willie 
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mth  relactant  feet  made  Iub  way 
to  the  spot  wheie  lie  and  Vanity 
had  80  often  met*  The  hay  had 
been  late  that  year,  and  the  newly- 
mown  glass,  lefreshed  by  one  or 
two  showeis,  looked  as  green  as 
if  the  season  were  early  spring. 
Merry  children  gambolled  freely  in 
the  fields,  no  longer  fearful  of 
the  fiumer's  tongue  or  stick ; 
and  very  pleasantly  their  joyful 
▼Dices  sounded  in  the  evening 
air.  The  sun,  partly  screened  from 
▼iew  by  the  tall  leafy  trees,  broke 
through  here  and  there,  falling  in 
a  patdi  of  light  on  the  grass,  or 
BometimeB  just  tipping  the  highest 
spray  of  a  bramble  with  shining 
gold.  The  sky  was  blue,  'hung 
about  with  clouds  of  stone- gray 
edged  with  fleecy  white  j  and  the 
air,  cleared  by  the  late  rain,  seem- 
ed to  bring  tiie  far-off  landscape 
near,  so  that  every  field  and  house 
and  tree  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley  stood  out  like  objects 
surveyed  through  a  telescope.  It 
was  a  delicious  evening  for  any  one 
whose  mind,  like  the  scene  around, 
was  at  peace  j  but  as  for  WUlie 
Snow,I  think  he  would  gladly  have 
exchanged  that  serene  sky  and 
tranquil  view  for  a  wintry 
storm.  He  felt  il\  at  ease ;  and 
his  uneasiness  was  not  of  the  sort 
which  the  hand  of  Nature  heals. 

He  soon  left  the  village  and  its 
straggling  outskirts  behind,  and 
found  himself  once  more  walking 
up  the  old  road  under  the  lofty 
areh  of  trees.  At  every  step — and 
in  spite  of  aU  his  efforts — his  sus- 
picions about  Vanity  appeared 
more  groundless.  He  rallied  his 
courage,  however,  when  he  saw 
her  standing  at  their  own  gate,  for 
he  felt  that  to  doubt  anything 
now  would  be  fatal  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan. 

At  sight  of  him  Vanity  bounded 
forward,  a  look  of  delight  crossed 
her  &ce  like  one  of  those  sudden 
sweeps  of  sunlight  you  see  fleeting 


over  a  landscape  when  clouds  fly 
feist  in  a  bright  sky.  And  he  saw 
— ^he  could  not  help  seeing  on  the 
instant — that  her  very  expression 
had  altered.  Her  beauty  of  course 
was  there ;  but  a  softness,  a  rich- 
ness, a  Madonna- like  sweetness 
appeared  in  her  face,  such  as  he 
had  never  before  seen  in  any 
living  woman.  Hardness,  flip- 
pancy, self-conceit, — of  these  not 
a  trace  was  left.  She  looked  as 
if  the  deepest  and  purest  affections 
had  been  busy  in  her  breast,  and 
had  worked  outwards,  suffusing  her 
features  and  giving  to  them  a  new 
expression.  She  might  have  been 
a  proud  happy  mother  instead  of  a 
sweetheart,  such  ripe  womanhood 
was  in  her  face. 

*  Willie  !'  she  cried, '  I  am  glad 
you  have  come.' 

Willie  drew  coldly  back.  Van- 
ity, whose  whole  nature  was 
quickened  into  the  utmost  sensi- 
tiveness, turned  as  pale  as  death. 

'  Something  has  happened,'  she 
gasped,  *  something  wrong — some- 
thing dreadful!  Tell  me  what  it  is  1' 

In  her  pallor  and  overpowering 
agitation  Willie  read  guilt.  That 
momentary  warmth  of  feeling 
which  her  sweetness  and  surpass- 
ing beauty  had  aroused  in  his 
heart  died  out  like  ineffectual  fire. 

'You  are  not  far  astray,'  he 
said,  in  a  caustic  way ;  *  something 
wrong  has  happened.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  f  Vanity 
seized  his  hand,  for  she  did  not 
yet  interpret  his  manner. 

WOlie  felt  that  he  must  seem 
very  decided,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  be  severe  enough  became  ruder 
perhaps  than  a  person  of  really 
violent  temper  would  have  been. 
To  feel  his  behaviour  it  was  not 
necessary  that  Vanity  should 
xmderstand  it ;  the  terrible  change 
'that  had  passed  over  him  she 
could  not  mistake ;  and  she  uttered 
a  cry  of  anguish  like  one  stabbed 
suddenly  by  a  friend. 
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*  I  don't  want  to  give  you  any 
needless  pain — even  though  you 
deserve  it/  said  Willie. 

At  this  point  he  took  a  hint 
from  Miss  Nancy.  After  the 
shortest  pause  in  the  world  he 
began  again  in  this  way  : 

'  You  must  be  aware,Miss  Hard- 
ware— By  the  way ' — this  was  said 
with  mar^d  significance — '  am  I 
to  addiess  you  as  Miss  Hardware 
or  not  V 

Vanity  responded  to  the  sting 
of  the  question  as  sharply  as  her 
accuser  could  have  hoped :  she 
shot  a  look  of  undisguised  alarm 
at  him,  and  grew  paler  than  before. 

*  I  see/  continued  Willie, 
'Hardware  is  not  your  name. 
What  it  may  be  is  now  no 
particular  concern  of  mine.  You 
must  have  known  that  under 
your  circumstances,  whatever  the 
particulars  may  be,  the  very  notion 
of  marriage  with  me  was  wicked.' 

'Who  spoke  about  marriage 
first,  Willie  f  she  asked,  her  head 
hung  down.  Her  words  could 
scarcely  be  heard ;  but  the  tone 
was  full  of  suffering,  and,  this  he 
did  remark,  without  any  anger. 

'I  asked  you  to  marry  me/ 
Willie  answered  boldly.  Now 
that  he  was  fairly  in  action,  the 
more  manly  part  of  his  character 
asserted  itself.  '  I  was  struck  by 
your  beauty.  I  never  felt  to- 
wards any  other  woman  as  I  felt 
towards  you.  I  was  carried  away 
captive,  and  I  loved  you  passion* 
ately.' 

The  words  roused  Vanity :  she 
moved  hastily  nearer  to  him, 
clasping  her  hands  together,  while 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

^  Love  me  still,  Willie,  'she  said, 
sobbing.  *  Don't  give  me  up. 
It  will  be  death  to  me  if  you  give 
me  up.' 

Willie  paused  a  moment ;  then 
looking  steadfastly  at  her  he  said, 
'You  know  we  can  never  be 
married.' 


After  meeting  his  gaze  for  a 
moment  Vanity  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes  and  began  to  cry. 
For  an  outburst  of  tears  he  was 
quite  prepared,  and  her  distress 
did  not  move  him  at  all.  Why 
should  it) 

'Let  us  part  now/  he  said, 
wishiug  to  end  the  scene. 

'  Part  I'  exclaimed  Vanity.  She 
uttered  the  word  in  a  half  scream. 

It  was  wonderful  what  inten- 
sity of  feeling  this  one  short  syl- 
lable conveyed .  But  there !  she  was 
actress — actress  to  the  core.  'Part ! 
tell  me  why.  Has  any  one  been 
poisoning  your  mind  against  me  1' 

'  I  cannot  marry  a  woman  with 
a  secret  which  she  will  not  or  can- 
not explain.'  Willie  spoke  this 
with  perfect  dignity. 

*  Is  this  generous?'  cried  Vanity, 
'  is  it  just  ?  Did  you  not  press 
me  to  marry  you — did  you  not 
press  me  again  and  again  in  the 
face  of  my  own  warnings  on  this 
very  matter  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you 
that  my  position  was  not  that  of 
most  women  ?  Did  I  not  tell  you 
of  shame  and  disgrace  hanging 
over  me  ?  You  persisted  in  your 
course  until  you  won  my  love. 
Now  you  cast  me  off  for  the  mis- 
fortunes you  knew  before — casting 
me  off  to  die  broken-hearted — 
for  I  shall  die  if  you  leave  me.' 

Her  grief  appeared  extreme  ; 
besides,  her  remonstrance  had 
reason  in  it ;  so  that  Willie  began 
to  find  his  resolution  giving  way. 
But  he  reminded  himself  that  even 
now,  in  her  very  difficulty,  she 
made  no  attempt  to  deny  or  ex- 
tenuate the  facts  of  her  position. 
He  was  himself  again. 

*  What  you  say  is  true,'  he  an- 
swered ;  '  I  did  persist  in  loving 
you  in  spite  of  your  warning,  but 
I  had  no  idea  then  of  the  obstacle 
that  lies  in  your  way.  I  believed 
it  to  be  something  embarrassing,not 
dishonourable  ;  at  least  I — ^I  mean 
not — ^not  sodishonourable  as — as — ^ 
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*Ab  what  f  Vanity  asked; 
*  what  have  you  discovered  f 

He  looked  her  straight  in  the 
face  and  spoke  with  great  severity. 

*  Ton  know  your  own  secret : 
don't  ask  me  to  describe  it.' 

'What  can  yon  knowV  cried 
Yanityi  with  symptoms  of  alarmed 
cniioeity.  ^Afy  secret — my  real 
secret — you  cannot  possibly  know.' 

The  words  were  ill-chosen. 
Willie  detected  defiance  or  audacity 
in  what  she  said,  and  grew  irritated. 

*  Your  secret  is/  said  he,  point- 
ing as  he  spoke  in  the  direction  of 
the  farm, '  that  your  father  is  not 
yonronly  companion  in  that  house.' 

Vanity  again  started  palpably. 
He  saw  he  had  hit  the  mark. 

*  A  man  comes  there  by  night/ 
continued  Willie.  'He  is  very 
intimate  with  you.  You  sit  alone 
with  him.  You  sing  together. 
He  takes  you  on  his  knee.  You 
kiss  him.  And  you  promised 
your  love  to  me !  Who  is  that 
man?  He  is  your  secret — your 
disgrace — your  tormentor,  I  dare- 
say ;  and  you  were  going  to  escape 
from  him  and  bestow  the  treasure 
of  your  love  on  me,  and  we  were 
to  fly  to  a  foreign  country  that  we 
might  not  be  pursued  by — this 
man.  There  I  let  us  part  now. 
By  this  time  you  have  heard 
enough  to  satisfy  you.' 

Vanity  stood  like  a  statue  listen- 
ing to  him,  but  as  he  proceeded 
surprise,  not  unmixed  with  relief, 
took  the  place  of  grief  and  fear  in 
her  face. 

'  You  have  discovered  my  secret, 
Willie,'  she  said.  '  But  you  don't 
tmderstand  it.  I  know  how  all 
this  reached  your  ears.  That 
wretched  tipsy  fellow  who  watched 
us  through  the  window  told  you.' 

'Let  me  say  that  he  watched 
you  by  accident,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,'  interposed  Willie.  '  I 
never  sent  him  to  spy  you  out' 

'  It  would  not  be  lUce  you  to  do 
it,'  replied  Vanity  gently. 


She  remained  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  then  began  again  in 
a  quiet  reasoning  voice  : 

'  On  the  whole,  my  mind  is 
relieved  by  what  you  have  said. 
What  has  been  told  you  is  quite 
true  as  a  matter  of  &ct ;  and  of 
course  you  think  it  very  strange. 
But  I  assure  you  solemnly  that  all 
the  suspicions  you  have  founded 
on  it  are  imaginary.  Bemember 
.  the  promise  I  asked  you  to  give 
me — which  you  gave — ^that  in 
spite  of  all  appearances  of  evil 
you  would  trust  me.  Why  did 
I  obtain  that  promise,  but  be- 
cause I  knew  that  this  difficulty 
in  some  shape  or  other  might 
arise  1  Now,  I  know  the  demands 
I  make  on  your  love,  but  still  keep 
that  promise.  Trust  me  as  you 
promised  to  trust  me.  Your  re- 
ward shall  be  the  devotion  of  my 
life.  If  for  any  other  reason  you 
want  to  break  with  me — if  you 
think  on  further  consideration  that 
our  marriage  would  be  imprudent 
— ^on't  fear  that  I  shall  upbraid 
you.  I  shall  bear  my  sorrow  in 
silence ;  but  don't  cast  me  off  be- 
cause you  suspect  me  of  deceit 
and  selfishness.' 

A  little  indignation — a  faint 
shade  of  disappointment — in- 
flected these  last  words. 

'  Can  vice  speak  with  the  voice 
of  virtue  V  asked  Willie. 

*  What  Y  cried  Vanity,  with  a 
flashing  look.  But  her  fire  only 
inflamed  his. 

*  If  you  are  angry  with  me,'  he 
replied  fiercely,  'justify  your 
anger.  Explain  who  your  friend 
is.  Tell  me  his  name — tell  me 
his  relations  with  yourself — si^ 
how  he  can  be  so  intimate  with 
you,  if  you  are  free — and  blame- 
less.' 

*  All  that,'  replied  Vanity  slow- 
ly, *  is  my  secret.' 

'  And  you  will  not  disclose  it)' 
'  I  cannot ;  I  am  bound.' 
There    followed    a    moment's 
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Bilence,  and  then  Willie  spoke,  not 
making  any  show  of  regret,  which 
indeed  nnder  his  ciicomstanoes 
was  hardly  to  be  expected. 

'Then  we  part;  we  part  for 
ever.' 

Vanity  looked  at  him  as  a 
woxmded  deer  might  look  at  a 
huntsman,  her  eyes  big  with  an 
agony  she  had  no  speech  to 
explain. 

*  You  will  not  trust  me  V  she 
said. 

'  I  will  not  1'  cried  WilUe  furi- 
onsly.  'I  shall  never  speak  to 
yon  again,  I  will  see  yonr  face  no 
more. 

Without  another  word  he  turn- 
ed away  and  left  her.  She  made 
no  movement  while  he  walked 
hastily  across  the  field  towards 
the  road.  He  half  expected  to^ 
hear  her  footstep  behind  him,  and 
finding  she  did  not  follow,  he 
stole  a  backward  glance  at  her 
just  as  he  was  leaving  the  field. 

She  ha^  turned  round, and  was 
looking  afc.  r  him.  When  she  saw 
him  ghmce  L<ick,  she  put  out  her 
arms  imploringly,  beseeching  him 
in  this  silent  way  to  return  to  her. 
He  answered  by  a  cold  shake  of 
the  head,  and  then  vanished  out 
of  her  sight 


CHAPTER  XX. 
vakity's  hbart  breaks. 

*  The  sparrow*!  chirrup  on  the  roof, 

The  Blow  clock  ticking,  and  the  sound 
Which  to  the  wooing  wind  aloof 

The  poplar  made,  did  aU  confound 
Her  sense;  but  most  she  loathed  the 
hour 
When  the  thick-moated  sunbeam  lay 
•  Athwart  the  chamber,  and  the  daj 
Was  sloping  towards  his  western  bower. 
Then  said  she,  **  I  am  very  dreary ; 

He  will  not  come,"  she  said ; 
She  wept,  "  I  «m  aweary,  aweary : 
O  God,  that  I  were  dead !" ' 

TsinrrsoN,  Mariami. 

I  AH  afraid  that  some  of  you  who 
read  this  story  will  begin  to  find 
&ult  with  Willie  Snow.     He  is 


not  heroic  enough,  you  think. 
Well,  I  admit — ^indeed,  I  hare 
already  hinted  as  much — ^tbat  in 
these  last  scenes  he  showed  but 
little  spirit,  and  that  not  of  his 
usual  frank  sweet  kind.  What 
then  t  Is  he  for  that  reason  not 
a  man  like  the  rest  of  usf  Or 
does  this  change  in  his  character 
make  him  seem  unreal  1 

The  morning  but  one  after  his 
interview  with  Vanity,  he  received 
the  following  letter : 

*  Dearest  Willie, — ^I  am  grieved 
— cut  to  the  heart — by  what  you 
said  to  me  yesterday,  but  not 
angry  with  you.  I  know  you 
have  reason  on  your  side.  Wliat 
was  told  you  might  very  well 
make  me  seem  black  in  youseyes, 
and  the  difficulty  even  now  is 
that  I  cannot  explain  anything. 
I  am  bound  by  the  most  solemn 
promise  to  keep  the  explanation 
of  the  scene  which  appeared  so 
wicked  to  you  a  secret — even 
from  you.  The  day  will  come — 
it  is  not  indeed  far  off— when  yon 
shall  know  all.  In  the  mean 
time,  will  you  not  accept  my 
solemn  assurance  that  the  evH 
you  saw  in  it  is  not  really  there  f 
While  you  were  speaking,  I  felt 
so  mad  with  grief  and  fear  that 
I  did  not  fully  realise  what  you 
meant  by  several  things  you  said 
about  me.  I  understand  now, 
and  though  I  must  tell  you  that 
the  bitterest  tears  I  ever  shed 
came  from  me  when  I  saw  what 
you  suspected  me  of,  still  I  am 
not  angiy,  because  I  must  admit 
that  what  has  happened  did  fairly 
suggest  something  of  the  kind. 
If  through  all  you  had  continued 
to  trust  me,  I  should  have  been 
the  proudest  woman  in  England, 
but  that  was  too  much  to  expect 

'  Meet  me  this  evening  at  the 
old  place.  I  can  say  what  I  dare 
not  write.  When  we  have  talked 
things  over  calmly,  you  will  see 
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all  in  a  different  light.  Deareet 
Will,  I  know  how  I  love  yoo,  and 
I  belieye  your  heart  is  as  deep  as 
mine.  I  am  happier  now — I 
thought  I  should  have  died  last 
nighti  hut  now  I  feel  tiiat  all 
will  be  well.  Good-bye  nntil  this 
eyening. — Ever  your  losing 

'  S.  H.' 

There  is  no  need  to  spin  a  little 
incident  into  a  long  story.  Willie 
did  not  go  :  he  spent  that  even- 
ing with  Nancy  Steele.  Three 
days  later  he  received  a  second 
letter  beseeching  him  to  grant 
another  meeting.  He  made  no 
rq>ly  of  any  sort,  and  after  that 
nothing  more  came  from  Miss 
Vanity  Hardware. 

One  day — ^it  must  have  been 
about  a  week  later — she  came 
into  my  shop.  Her  face  haunted 
me  for  long  enough  afterwards, 
I  must  admit.  It  was  pale  to 
the  uttermost,  and  her  wonderful 
eyes  burned  with  a  b'ght  such  as 
one  sees  in  consumptive  patients. 
The  swift  elastic  step  was  gone ; 
she  walked  with  a  heavy  drooping 
carriage,  and  her  voice  had  a  sick- 
of-life  sadness  in  it.  She  bought 
some  trifle;  and  while  she  was 
counting  her  change  with  a  vacant  ^ 
air  two  small  girls— one  about  ten, 
the  other  about  four— entered  the 
shop.  The  smaller  child  stumbled 
over  the  doorstep  and  fell,  break- 
ing out  immediately  in  a  loud 
piercing  cry.  Miss  Hardware 
turned  sharply  round,  angry  at 
the  noise ;  but  when  she  saw  the 
child  holding  up  its  bruised  hand 
for  pity  she  seemed  touched  all  at 
once,  and  catching  the  little  thing 
in  her  arms,  comforted  it  like  a 
mother.  Her  own  tears  ran  faster 
than  those  of  the  little  girl,  and 
it  struck  me  that  there  must  be  a 
great  store  of  sorrow  in  her  heart, 
when  a  cause  so  slight  brought 
about  an  overflow. 

From  that  hour  I  began  half  to 


wish  that  I  had  never  interfered 
in  Willie's  love  affiurs,  but  hence- 
forth events  took  their  own  course^ 
without  any  help  from  me.  Every- 
body knew  that  he  and  Nancy 
were  engaged;  and  either  he  or 
she — or  perhaps  the  pair — ^being 
anxious  to  get  married  soon,  the 
ceremony  took  place  in  a  month's 
time.  The  wedding  was  on  the 
whole  about  as  cheerful  as  a  well- 
conducted  funeral.  The  morning 
was  drizzly;  the  church  struck 
one  with  damp  chill ;  Willie  was 
plainly  depressed.  He  glanced 
nervously  over  his  shoulder  two 
or  three  times,  as  if  fearing  an  un- 
welcome hand  laid  there.  The 
bride  alone  bore  herself  spiritedly. 
The  happy  couple  took  a  foil- 
measure  honeymoon  of  four 
^eeks.  During  their  absence  I 
heard  certain  reports  bruited  in 
the  village  about  the  Hardwares. 
One  story — not  altogether  so  in- 
explicable to  me  as  to  other  folks 
— said  that  on  a  particular  evening 
a  stranger  passing  by  was  startled 
by  loud  cries  coming  from  the 
fiurmhouse.  When  he  went  to 
the  door  to  listen  he  heard  a  man 
shouting  and  swearing  furiously, 
and  a  woman  sobbing  and  crying 
out  as  if  she  were  struck.  Con- 
cluding that  it  was  only  an  ordin- 
ary case  of  wife-beating,  the 
stranger  pursued  his  way  with  a 
relieved  mind ;  but  when  he  got 
into  Hampton  he  told  the  story, 
as  he  sat  over  his  glass  of  beer,  at 
the  Lion.  Another  report  de- 
clared that  old  Hardware  found 
the  climate  of  the  village  dis- 
agree with  his  asthma,  and  that 
he  had  bought  a  house  at  Bum- 
ham.  It  was  soon  ascertained  to 
be  a  fact  that  they  were  leaving 
Hampton,  and,  indeed,  I  learned 
the  very  day  of  their  intended  de- 
parture ;  for  Rich,  the  flyman  who 
had  been  engaged  to  drive  the  old 
gentleman  down  to  the  railway 
station,  mentioned  it  to  me.    By 
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an  odd  coincidence  the  same  day 
was  fixed  for  Willie's  return.  Bat 
I  must  not  borrj  on  too  fast 

For  weeks  I  had  seen  nothing 
of  Miss  Hardware.  I  began  to 
think  she  might  hare  left  the 
farm  already,  but  I  learned  subse- 
quently that  she  still  lived  there. 
She  never  showed  her  face  in  the 
village,  and  the  only  account  I 
can  give  of  her  during  this  time 
is  gathered  from  the  last  written 
pages  in  the  little  green  book.  I 
suspect  by  this  time  she  began  to 
write  her  diary  in  earnest,  though 
she  began  it  in  artfulness.  They 
say  that  people  sometimes  eild  by 
being  really  religious,  who  only 
began  because  they  wish  to  seem 
what  they  are  not. 

This  reads  like  sincerity : 

'Sometimes  I  wish  to  die  at 
once,  if  I  might  only  die  in  h%8 
arms  with  his  kind  true  eyes — 
they  wer6  true  eyes  —  looking 
down  into  mine;  and  so  sink 
away  forgetting  disappointment 
and  baffled  hopes  and  rivalry, 
knowing  just  this,  that  he  was 
with  me  at  the  last. 

'  Then  again  I  feel  hatred  leap- 
ing up  in  me — hatred  of  life — of 
her  who  robbed  me — fierce,  burn- 
ing like  a  flame.  At  such  times, 
if  he  were  Ijing  asleep  before  me, 
I  could  stab  him  to  the  heart,  and 
with  joy — deep  steadfast  joy-»— 
not  because  I  hate  him,  but  be- 
cause no  one  else  could  have  him. 
I  could  die  myself  afterwards : 
no  one  could  hinder  that  Her 
I  would  not  stab.  Let  her  live 
on  in  this  low  mean  world,  con- 
triving and  planning  to-day  to 
secure  for  to-morrow  pleasures 
which  never  come,  and  which 
would  be  tasteless  or  bitter  if 
they  did.  Let  her  live  on  in  a 
world  where  to  be  happy  is  to  be 
despicable.  For  him  and  me  death 
— dark  sweet  death,  where  the 
head  never  turns  on  the  pillow. 

'  At  other  times  I  should  like 


to  tell  him  that  he  has  been  weak 
— timid — unmanly — missing  the 
prime  of  life  for  want  of  courage. 
I  wish  to  speak  a  few  short  cut- 
ting words  to  him,  such  as  he 
could  never  erase  from  his  memory. 
Words  which  would  tell  him  that 
he  has  only  grasped  a  paltry  life 
with  all  his  prudence,  and  that 
his  will  be  a  poor  existence  to 
the  end;  a  thing  of  meat  and 
drink  and  earning  and  saving, 
without  any  noble  excitement 
about  it.' 

*•  I  hear  the  bells  ringing  to-day 
— hi8  wedding  bells.  Over  how 
much  mockery  and  lies  those  bells 
have  rung  their  ready  peal !  Over 
graven  dug  with  smiling  faces; 
over  marriages  which  led  to  weari- 
ness and  loathing !  Will  he  be 
happy  with  that  woman — that 
upright  woman  ? 

*•  O,  the  evening  and  the  long 
wretched  night !  how  shall  I  get 
through  it  ?  This  whole  day  my 
brain  felt  like  a  great  redhot 
coal.  It  is  his  wedding-day,  and 
not  mine.' 

'Sooner  or  later,  I  suppose, 
this  acute  misery  will  change  into 
dull,  bearable,  lifelong  pain.  I 
am  relieved  by  those  whirlwinds 
of  passion ;  and  they  don't  come 
so  often  as  last  week.  Altogether 
I  am  quieter  than  I  was.  But 
0,  to  have  to  go  on  living  !  How- 
ever, one  thing  is  well.  We  are 
to  leave  this  place.  Those  lovely 
hills  are  prison- walls  to  me.' 

This  following  extract  evidently 
does  not  refer  to  Willie : 

'A  fresh  anxiety  besets  me. 
For  some  reason,  which  I  cannot 
understand,  he  has  begun  to  sus- 
pect me.  He  threatened  to  shoot 
me  yesterday,  and  I  believe  he 
now  carries  a  revolver  with  him 
constantly.  In  one  of  his  wild 
gusts  of  temper  he  may  do  as  he 
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says,  especially  now  that  be  seems 
BO  exasperated  against  me.  And 
if  he  did — am  I  fond  of  lifel 
Why  should  I  fear  to  die?  I 
wonder  what  death  isf  Perhaps 
in  such  a  case  only  a  dark  curtain 
flmddenly  dropped  over  one's  con- 
aciousnesa.  Sometimes  now,  after 
I  have  been  crying  and  making 
my  head  acbe,  I  grow  confused 
for  a  time,  and  seem  to  feel  a 
darkness  creeping  over  my  brain. 
Will  death  be  like  that?— only 
darkness  more  profound,  spread- 
ing oyer  all  the  faculties  and  never 
lifted  againr 

^I  was  thinking  a  great  deal 
about  mother  to-day.  She  had 
her  bitter  sorrow  like  myself,  but 
how  patiently  she  bore  it  for  my 
sake  !  I  can  remember  that,  little 
as  I  was  when  she  died.  At  one 
time  last  night  it  seemed  as  if  she 
was  beside  me  again.  I  fancied 
I  felt  her  hand  upon  my  forehead, 
tiiat  dear  pale  thin  hand.  It  is 
only  lately — ^in  my  grief — that  I 
begin  to  understand  her  gentle 
goodness ;  her  prayers  when  she 
was  wretched  j  her  forgiveness.' 

Upon  my  word,  were  it  not  for 
my  theory  of  the  policey  some  of 
these  extracts  would  puzzle  me. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

A  VISITOR  COMES  TO  HAMPTON. 

'His  whole  aspect  was  commercial, .  .  . 
jet  he  was  merely  Sergeant  Skinner  of 
the  metropolitan  police  force^  detective 
officer.* — AifONTHOus. 

The  day  before  Willie  returned 
from  his  wedding  trip  a  strange 
man  walked  into  my  shop.  This 
personage  was  tali  and  stout, 
shabbily  dressed,  and,  indeed,  he 
looked  the  picture  of  a  bagman ; 
and  said  I  to  myself, '  My  friend, 
yon  are  Messrs.  Somebody  & 
Go.'s  our  Mr,  Somebody^  He 
bought  sixpennyworth  of  black 


currant  lozenges,  and  putting  half 
a  dozen  in  his  mouth  at  once 
(suggesting  that  the  case  was 
acute),  he  seated  himself  before 
the  counter. 

'You  won*t  mind  my  resting 
awhile,'  he  said, '  while  I  take  this 
little  refreshment  V 

'  Certainly  not,'  I  replied.  '  As 
long  as  you  please.    Hot,  ain't  it  f 

He  was  an  agreeable  man,  with 
plenty  of  well-informed  talk,  and 
I  thought  next  that  he  must  have 
some  notion  of  settling  in  Hampton/ 
for  he  asked  all  sorts  of  questions 
about  the  place  and  people.  At 
last — how  I  do  not  now  remem- 
ber— ^he  got  to  Tumbledown  Farm, 
when,  turning  to  me  with  a  smile, 
said  he, 

,  '  I  have  been  told  that  an  old 
oddity  named  Hardware  lives 
there.' 

*•  That  is  the  name,'  I  replied. 

'And  a  young  woman,  I  be- 
lieve, with  him — handsomish  sort 
ofgirlf 

'  So  people  call  her.' 

•'Any  more  in  family  1'  asked 
the  stranger,  leaning  back  in  his 
seat  lazily. 

'  Not  that  I  know  of,'  I  replied. 

It  struck  me  that  if  he  were  so 
mighty  indi£ferent  about  the  sub- 
ject as  his  manner  seemed  to  show, 
he  would  not  ask  any  question, 
good  or  bad.  I  resolved  to  know 
nothing. 

'  Let  me  tell  you,'  continued  the 
stranger,  in  an  idle  kind  of  tone, 
'  I  hear  a  third  party  lives  in  that 
house — a  middle-aged  man,  rather 
good-looking,  tall,  with  black  hair 
and  dark  eyes,  very  piercing.  He 
has  a  scar,  too — a  small  one — over 
the  left  eye.  Have  you  ever  seen 
such  a  party  about  V 

*  Near  relation  of  yours,  I  sup- 
pose  f  I  said. 

'WhyV  asked  the  big  man, 
looking  hard  at  me. 

'  You  describe  him  as  if  he  was 
your  twin  brother,'  I  answered. 
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^'NOf  I  have  not  seen  anj  man 
about  with  a  scar  oyer  his  left 
eye.' 

The  stranger  laughed,  bnt  look- 
ed sulky  for  all  that,  and  soon 
rose  and  wished  me  good-morning. 

That  night,  while  Gracious  Me 
was  sitting  with  a  couple  of  com- 
panions over  his  gin  at  the  lion, 
this  same  stranger  stepped  in  with 
a  friend,  and  cidled  for  two  glasses 
of  whisky-and-water.  He  joined 
the  conversation,  and  contrived  in 
five  minutes' time  to  mention  Tum- 
bledown Farm. 

*  Any  of  you  know  that  house  V 
he  inquired. 

Gracious,  who  was  pretty  far 
gone,  gurgled  out  a  drunken  laugh, 
then  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head 
slowly  until  he  found  the  scar, 
and  broke  into  a  smile,  like  a 
man  who  has  verified  his  fact. 

'  Know  that  house  V  he  repeated. 
*  Just  a  little.  I  sha'n't  forget  it 
until  I  get  a  new  skull — that's 
alL' 

Encouraged  by  the  strangers, 
Gracious  Me  rambled  through  the 
whole  narrative  of  his  adventures 
by  night  at  the  farm,  melting  into 
tears  when  he  described  the  state 
of  his  scalp  after  he  was  knocked 
down. 

'  The  skull-bone  was  laid  open,' 
he  said,  ^bare  as  a  dinner-plate. 
What  a  figure  I  was  next  morn- 
ing! My  own  father  wouldn't 
have  known  me.' 

As  it  was  pretty  confidently 
asserted  that  Gracious  would  not 
have  known  his  own  father  even 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation, this  last  bit  of  descrip- 
tion was  misleading.  The  stran- 
gers, who  had  exchanged  a  great 
many  glances  during  the  progress 
of  the  story,  expressed  much  sym- 
pathy, and  Gracious  Me  was 
often  heard  long  after  to  say  that 
nicer  gentlemen  he  never  met,  no 
matter  what  Yard  they  came  from. 

The  evening  after  his  return. 


Willie  called  to  see  me.  He 
seemed  contented,  and  spoke  of 
his  wife  with  great  admiration. 

'A  clever,  clear-headed  girl,' 
said  he.  '  She  could  make  five 
out  of  two  and  two,  I  verily  be- 
lieve. She  will  be  a  help  to  me 
all  through  life.  Doctor — ^a  guide, 
you  know,  and  an  adviser.' 

We  talked  awhile  about  any- 
thing, everything,  and  nothing, 
as  people  will  of  an  evening. 

'  Your  friends  up-hill  have  gone 
away,'  I  said,  after  a  while. 

•Gone!'  he  cried;  *the  Hard- 
wares gone !' 

'  Left  yesterday  morning,'  said 
L  'The  story  is  that  the  old 
man  intends  to  buy  a  house  at 
Bumham.' 

'What  a  relief!'  cried  Will. 
'  What  a  wonderful  relief !' 

Now,  this  little  bit  of  talk  had 
a  singular  result.  Willie,  hearing 
that  the  Hardwares  had  gone 
away,  was  seized  with  a  fancy  of 
seeing  the  old  house  again.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  the 
departure  had  been  postponed  for 
two  days;  and  it  thus  came  about 
that  as  Willie  strolled  up  the 
road  near  to  Tumbledown  Farm, 
a  bend  of  the  way  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  Yauiity,  who 
was  walking  slowly  in  the  oppo- 
site direction. 

At  the  sight  of  her  Willie  was 
thunderstruck.  She  looked  pale 
and  hopeless;  but  her  manner 
betrayed  no  disorder,  while  he 
trembled  with  agitation.  At  first 
he  made  a  movement  to  raise  his 
hat,  but  changing  his  mind,  pre- 
pared to  walk  past  her  without 
any  sign  of  recognition.  He- was 
not  to  escape  so  soon. 

*  Stop  I'  cried  Yanity. 

Her  voice  was  calm  and  au- 
thoritative. Willie,  looking  round 
with  a  haughty  air,  replied, 

'  You  must  excuse  me.' 

'I  shall  not  excuse  you,'  an- 
swered   Vanity    boldly.      •You 
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shall  stop.     Yoa  haye  to  heai 
something  from  me.' 

He  did  stop ;  for  her  tone  pene- 
trated him,  and  made  him  feel 
that  he  must  obey.  So  the  two 
stood  looking  at  each  other.  Her 
figure  was  drawn  up;  her  eyes 
looked  into  his — those  eyes  he 
had  seen  twinkling  with  witchery, 
and  suffused  with  tears — and  now 
their  gaze  was  resolute  and  pierc- 
ing, and  such  as  he  could  not 

<  Vanity/ he  said,  stammering, 
and  looking  eyerywhere  except  at 
her,  *I — I — am  sorry — but — you 


<  Listen  to  me,'  she  said,  patting 
his  commencing  apologies  aside 
with  a  slow  gesture  expressive  of 
disdain.  '  You  asked  me  to  'marry 
you.  I  refused.  You  pressed 
yourself  upon  me  again.  Then 
I  told  you — I  need  not  haye  told 
you,  remember — that  there  was  a 
blot  upon  my  life  which  could  be 
endured  only  by  one  who  loyed 
me  more  than  name  or  fame  or 
the  go<)d  opinion  of  the  world. 
StQl  you  declared  you  would 
many  me,  if  I  would  haye  you. 
I  told  you  that  this  secret  must 
be  kept  by  me  till  I  should  see 
fit  to  disclose  it  "You  must  marry 
me,"  I  said — I  do  not  forget  the 
words  I  used—"  blindfold."  Still 
you  persisted  in  asking  me  to  be 
yotir  wife.    Is  ttus-true  f 

'  Of  course  it  is,'  said  Willie, 
in  a  tone  half  sulky  and  half  petu- 
lant ;  for  he  had  recovered  him- 
self a  little. 

'  I  forget  nothing,'  said  Vanity 
bitterly.  '  Hear  me  out.  You 
promised  me  solemnly  that  if  in 
the  interval  which  was  to  elapse 
between  that  time  and  our  mar- 
riage there  should  come  to  your 
ears  any  rumour  about  me  you 
would  not  heed  it.  Through  evil 
report  and  good  report  you  would 
put  fiEiith  in  me,  until  the  time 
when  I  should  be  able  to  confide 


in  you.  Kow  I  ask  you  this: 
Have  you  kept  your  promise,  or 
broken  it  Y 

'Well,  you  see,  Miss  Hard- 
ware— '  Willie  began. 

'  Have  you  kept  your  promise, 
or  broken  it  7'  repeated  Vanity. 

*  I  could  not  keep  my  promise.' 
Willie  spoke  in  a  low  voica 

*  You  broke  it !'  cried  Vanity. 
^  Have  the  courage  to  say  so.  You 
are  brave  enough  to  be  perfidious, 
but  not  brave  enough  to  admit 
that  you  are  so.  Admit  that  you 
had  not  the  courage  to  marry  me. 
Confess  that  you  made  a  solemn 
vow,  and  broke  it,  and  my  heart 
with  it.  Even  if  I  had  been 
guilty,  might  not  some  recollec- 
tion of  what  once  passed  between 
us  have  moved  you  to  grant  that 
last  request  ?  0,  if  Gk)d  deals  with 
you  as  you  dealt  with  me,  there 
is  a  dreary  catastrophe  waiting  for 
you  somewhei-e  in  your  life !  And 
let  me  tell  you  this :  had  you  met 
me  the  second  time  when  I  asked 
you,  I  would  have  satisfied  all 
your  doubte.  I  shall  not  give 
you  any  explanations  now.  Your, 
good  or  bad  opinion  is  nothing  to 
me.  Go  back  to  your  wife,  and 
be  as  happy  as  you  can ;  the  hap- 
pier you  are  the  less  you  are 
worthy  of  happiness.  You  have 
blackened  my  life.  Oo,  and  make 
what  you  can  of  your  own !' 

Willie  listened  to  her  fiery 
outburst  with  a  stricken  look. 
He  felt  that  she  had  justice  in 
some  shape  on  her  side.  Instead 
of  making  any  reply,  he  looked 
up  at  Vanity,  with  eyes  full  of 
tears.    So  he  told  me. 

For  her  there  was  magic  in 
that  look.  All  her  anger  vanished 
like  lightning,  and  a  great  rush  of 
feeling  swept  over  her  face,  and 
her  very  attitude  lost  ite  rigidity, 
and  blended  with  this  sudden 
softer  mood. 

i  Willie— my  dear  Willie,'  she 
said  brokenly,  '  I  have  been  wild 
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and  wrong,  but  only  because  under 
all  my  agony  and  anger  love  for 
you  is  burning  still.  I  didn't 
mean  all  I  said.  I  forgive  you. 
I  will  pray  for  your  bappiness.' 

Perhaps  bad  events  run  what 
seemed  their  ordinary  course  be- 
fore the  second  hand  of  Willie's 
watch  had  described  another  half- 
cutlBy  he  might  have  forgotten  for 
the  time  there  was  such  a  lady 
as  Mrs.  Snow.  But  really  some 
interruptions  come  in  surprisingly 
handy.  Praise  it  or  blame  it,  or 
let  it  alone,  what  cares  old  Dr. 
Bookf  This  honeymoon  young 
man  and  this  heart-broken  miss 
were  very  near  having  an  en- 
counter which  would  not  have 
been  according  to  printed  rules; 
and  that  is  the  plain  fact.  And 
what  prevented)  Mrs.  Snow? 
She  was  two  miles  off,  watering 
her  geraniums.  Dr.  Book?  He 
was  smoking  his  pipe  under  his 
own  apple-tree.  No,  it  was  my 
black  currant  lozenge  friend,  who, 
stealing  up  unseen,  cftme  between 
the  two. 

*  Miss,*  said  he,  *  you  have  got 
some  one  hid  in  yonder  house 
who  is  wanted.' 

Without  any  doubt.  Miss  Hard- 
ware received  this  announcement 
with  remarkable  composure. 

*  Wanted?     By  whom  ?• 
Erect,   haughty,  brushing  her 

tears  off,  but  no  more  a&aid  than 
if  he  had  been  a  beggar  asking 
for  a  penny. 

'  Wanted  by  me,  miss.' 

*  And  for  what,  may  I  ask?* 
'  Burglary,  miss.' 

Not  the  quiver  of  an  eyelash, 
not  a  change  of  colour  from  red 
to  white  or  from  white  to  red, 
not  the  slightest  tremor  in  her 
voice :  only  a  kind  of  interest,  as 
if  the  man,  in  doing  his  duty, 
had  made  an  amusing  mistake. 

'Anything  besides  burglary, 
sir?' 


Miss  Hardware  became  seriona 
in  a  moment,  but  not  the  least 
sign  of  agitation  appeared. 

*  Tou  are  making  a  great  mis- 
take,' she  said;  'but  you  had 
better  come  in  and  see  for  your- 
8el£  I  am  sorry  you  have  been 
misinformed.     This  way.' 

*  Thank  ye.  Miss  Barnitt.' 
The  big  man,  who  looked^ traly 

stupid,  eyed  her  keenly  as  he 
said  this.  Eyelashes,  colour,  voice, 
were  all  utterly  unaffected. 

'  I  see,'  she  said,  with  the  most 
easy  air,  '  you  are  altogether  mis- 
taken.    My  name  is  Hardware.' 

'  It  was  Barnitt,  however,'  re- 
torted the  detective  coolly,  'and 
is  so  entered  in  the  books  of  Mrs. 
Luck,  dressmaker,  Carlisle.  Silk 
frock  and  trimmings,  ten  pounds 
ten ;  discount  for  cash.  No,  Miss 
Barnitt;  this  won't  do.  UP  is 
the  word,  I  tell  you.     All  UP  P 

'Come,  come,'  Vanity  said 
haughtily, '  you  must  do  what  you 
consider  your  duty.    This  way  !' 

And  actually,  with  an  air  at 
once  composed  and  in^lignant, 
and  with  rapid  steps,  she  led 
the  way  to  the  old  farm. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

MISS  AND  I  TALK  THINGS  OVER. 

'Now,  miss,'  said  I  at  this 
point,  '  I  wish  to  ask  you  before 
we  read  one  word  more,  what  do 
you  say  about  Willie  now  V 

'  I  hate  him  !'  miss  answered, 
with  eyes  that  really  flashed.  '  A 
poor,  weak,  vacillating  creature  I' 

'  Hate  him,  miss  I'  I  said, 
thunderstruck.  '  Now,  poor  young 
man,  what  was  he  to  do  ?' 

'He  is  perfectly  respectable. 
Doctor,'  she  added,  with  more 
scorn  than  I  could  have  believed 
possible.  '  You  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied.' 

'What  could  the  young  man 
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haye  done  f  I  repeated.  Eeally, 
her  energy  made  me  doabt  my 
ownjadgment.  'Stuelyyouwonld 
not  haye  had  him  marry  herf 

*  Yea,  I  would.    There  f 
'With  all  this  hanging  oyer 

herf 

*  Yes  r 

'  Miss/  I  said,  recovering  my- 
self this  much,  '  would  you  have 
had  the  ceremony  by  license  or 
by  banns  V 

*  listen.  Doctor/  she  cried — ^no 
need  to  say '  listen :'  the  very  deaf 
might  haye  stood  at  sight  of  her 
face  and  nostrils  and  her  glowing 
.eyes — 'listen  to  me.  /  ioouM 
almost  like  to  have  he4n  a  woman 
such  as  Vanity.^ 

*  Kow,  miss — '  said  I. 

'  i/*/  she  said,  holding  up  her 
hand, '  Willie  Snow  had  been  the 
man  to  loye  me  to  the  end. 
Vanity  was  not  bad-hearted.  Life 
had  used  her  cruelly.  What  was 
she  ? — a  straw  carried  on  a  torrent. 
K  I  had  been  like  her,  and 
Willie  had  been — unlike  Willie ; 
if  he  had  kept  his  vow  and  loyed 
me  on,  why  then,  being  a  woman, 
no  matter  where  I  had  &llen, 
Willie  would  haye  raised  me  up. 
O,  to  have  followed  such  a  man ! 
to  haye  been  what  he  would  haye 
wished !  to  haye  died  for  him — ' 

'  But^  you  see,  miss,'  I  ventured 
to  say,  '  he  did  not  want  her  to 
die  for  him.  He  wanted  a  young 
lady  to  keep  his  house,  that's 
where  it  was,  miss.' 

She  did  not  hear  me. 

'  For  such  a  man  I  would  have 
gone  into  a  raging  water-flood,  or 


into  a  fiery  furnace ;  even  if  after- 
wards he  had  driven  a  dagger 
into  my  breast,  I  would  have 
said  with  my  dying  breath,  "  I 
forgive  you,  and  I  love  you 
still  I" ' 

'  Bat,  miss,  miss/  said  I,  '  do 
hear  an  old  man.  We  live  in 
a  world  where  raging  water-floods 
don't  come  in,  nor  burning  fiery 
furnaces,  nor  daggers  put  to 
bosoms.  What  we  have  got  to 
do,  miss' — I  really  wanted  to 
make  her  see  it — 'is  to  coax 
our  little  matter  of  one,  two,  or 
three  pound  a  week  to  go  as  far  as 
possible ;  and,  to  be  quite  plain  with 
you,  miss,  if  I  were  a  young  fel- 
low looking  for  a  wife,  and  one 
were  to  come  to  me  and  say  she 
would  go  into  a  burning  fiery 
furnace  for  me  once  for  sdl,  and 
the  other  were  to  say  that  she 
would  go  into  the  pantry  every 
day  for  me,  I  rather  think  I 
should  choose  the  pantry  one, 
because,  you  see,  miss,  there  are 
so  many  pantries,  and  one  does  not 
ofben  come  across  a  burning  fiery 
furnace ;  that's  where  it  is,  miss.' 

When  I  said  this,  young  miss 
looked  at  me,  and,  do  you  know, 
I  half  fancied  I  saw  on  her  lips 
the  sign  of  a  smile. 

*  Never  mind,  Doctor,'  she  said, 
laying  her  hand  on  my  shoulder, 
'you  are  good  and  kind.  But 
do  read  on,  for  I  am  dying  to 
know  what  happened  when  they 
got  into  the  house.' 

'Ah,  miss,'  said  I,  setting  my 
spectacles  straight,  '  that  was  too 
dreadful  to  think  about' 
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AN  ARMENIAN  CONVENT. 


0n3  cold  day,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  brilliant  sunshine,  stands 
out  in  our  memory  among  the 
many  cold  days  of  the  past 
Venetian  winter,  we  determined 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Armenian 
convent  on  the  bland  of  San 
Lazzaro,  in  the  Lagoons.  'We' 
stands  for  three  individuals — two 
grown-up  persons  and  a  child — 
belonging  to  an  English  party,  who 
had  established  themselves  for 
some  months  in  an  apartment  on 
the  Eiva  degli  Schiavoni,  Venice, 
and  who  were  doing  their  sight- 
seeing after  a  leisurely  fashion. 
Spite  of  cold  wind  and  frosty  air, 
the  bright  sun  shining  down  on 
the  broad  water  before  the  Riva 
bade  us,  on  that  especial  day  at 
least,  to  be  up  and  doing. 

First  came  the  question  how 
the  expedition  to  San  Lazzaro 
was  to  be  made.  'The  signore 
must  arrange  terms  beforehand, 
or  they  will  be  cheated  by  the 
monsters  of  gondoliers,'  said,  em- 
phatically and  with  apt  gesticula- 
tion, the  counsellor  to  whom  we 
first  turned — Domenica,  the  gou- 
vemante  of  the  lodgings,  a  small, 
brisk,  sweet- mannered,  and  cap- 
able elderly  dame,  who  cooked 
for  us,  waited  on  us,  and  who 
fathomed  the  meaning  of  our 
most  shaky  Italian  sentences  with 
an  alacrity  bordering  upon  genius. 
Then  the  experience  of  an  Eng- 
lish artist,  who  occupied  rooms 
above  ours,  and  who  had  lived 
ten  years  in  Venice,  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  our  matter.  *  The 
distance  is  considerable ;  you 
should  have  a  strong  rower ;  let 
me  look  up  Pietro,'  said  our  new 
adviser;  and  he  kindly  set  out 
to  seek  a  certain   Pietro  of  his 


acquaintance — a  stalwari  swarthy 
-young  feUow,  whose  gondola  was 
generally  to  be  seen  on  a  stand 
on  l^e  Kiva.  From  our  window 
we  watched  our  ambassador  clat- 
tering along  the  pavement  He 
wore  indoors,  as  an  antidote 
against  the  cold  of  marble  floors, 
a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  and  he 
haid  not  stopped  to  change  theia  - 
for  leather  ones  before  going  out  ; 
the  noiae  which  they  produced — 
an  unusual  accompaniment  to  the 
footsteps  of  a  *  signore '—occa- 
sioned some  amusement  to  the 
uninitiated  among  lookers-on. 

Pietro  was  not  to  be  found. 
Castomers  in  his  regular  line  of 
business  were  few  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  he  had  adopted 
some  new  means  of  earning  a  few 
centesimi  per  day. 

Finally,  Domenica  undertook 
to  conduct  the  negotiation.  A 
warm  shawl  was  quickly  thrown 
over  her  head,  and  ofif  she  set, 
retaming  in  a  few  minutes  to 
announce  that  a  gondola  with  two 
rowers  was  awaiting  us  at  the 
nearest  steps,  that  it  would  take 
us  to  San  Lazzaro,  stay  there  our 
pleasure,  and  return,  and  that  the 
charge  for  the  excursion  would  be 
four  francs. 

Warm  rugs  and  furs  were  col- 
lected, and  soon' we  were  entering 
our  gondola  at  the  landing-stage 
by  the  Ponte  del  Sepolcro,  a 
bridge  of  ominous  name,  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  our  lodging. 

It  was  Bfesta,  and  Venice  was 
alive  witfi  holiday-makers.  A 
tobacconist,  whose  establishment 
was  immediately  beneath  our 
rooms,  was  driving  a  brisk  trade ; 
at  the  wine-shop,  next  door,  cus- 
tomers were    equally  numerous. 
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The  Eiva  &ce8  south,  and,  hy 
dint  of  its  sunny  aspect^  rivals  in 
power  of  attraction  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Mark.  Outside  the  Caff<S^ 
Oiientale  space  was  at  a  premium ; 
peasants,  middle- class  Venetians, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  foreign  artists 
smoked,  sipped  coffee,  and  basked 
in  the  sunshine.  Hot  soup,  hot 
eheatnutS)  smoking  potatoes, 
Irtiewed  apples  and  pears,  dried 
pumpkin-seeds,  and  sweetmeats 
of  many  kinds  were  sold  at  stalls, 
whose  proprietors  vaunted  their 
wares  in  &e  shrillest  of  tones. 
Indifferent  to,  or  unconscious  of, 
the  allurements  of  the/6«^a,  there 
lay,  as  usual,  prone  upon  the  steps, 
huddled  into  the  likeness  of  a 
heap  of  ragged  clothes,  an  old 
man,  whose  only  home  is  upon 
these  steps  of  the  '  Sepolcro,'  who 
sleeps  away  his  time  hy  day,  and 
who  has  by  night  .some  mysteri- 
ous occupation  connected  with 
watching  boats. 

Our  gondoliers  greeted  us  with 
effusion  j  they  rowed  with  a  will ; 
and  the  chief  man  of  the  two — a 
white-haired  old  Venetian,  whose 
dress,  especially  a  brown  wallst- 
coat  with  grteen  sleeves,  had 
gained  picturesqueness  with  age — 
kept  up  during  the  journey  a 
one-sided  conversation,  which  we 
summoned  our  \mited  wits  to 
understand.  We  passed  fishing- 
boats  with  orange-coloured  sails; 
passed  a  large  collier,  which 
seemed  to  bring  with  it  a  breath 
of  the  England  &om  whence  it 
came;  passed  one  of  the  small 
steamers  which  ply  hourly  be- 
tween the  Piazzetta  and  the  lido ; 
and  presently  we  were  gliding  by 
the  Lido  itself,  the  much-fre- 
quented island  which  acts  as  a 
breakwater  between  the  Lagoons 
and  the  Adriatic.  We  reached 
and  distanced  a  gondola  with  two 
German  gentlemen — apparently 
£ither  and  son — whose  guidebook 
and  acceasories  stamped  them  of 


the    genus  'tourist,'   and  whose 
destination  was  identical  with  ours. 

It  was  very  cold  on  the  water. 
We  drew  our  rugs  closer  around 
us,  and  tried  to  stamp  warmth 
into  our  feet.  Snow  was  destined 
to  fall  on  the  following  day ;  and 
its  felt  presence  in  the  air  re- 
minded us,  spite  of  brilliant  sun- 
shine, of  a  remark  made  by  a 
caustic  Englishman  in  one  of 
Herman  Merivale's  plays :  '  I 
never  knew  what  bitter  cold  was 
till  I  had  spent  a  winter  in  the 
sunny  south.' 

At  length  we  reached  San  Laz- 
zaro,  an  island  near  the  Lido — so 
small  that  the  convent  buildings 
and  garden  cover  all  the  ground. 

We  were  welcomed  by  a  porter, 
who  conducted  us  into  a  wedting- 
room  hung  with  pictures,  among 
which  a  portrait  of  Lord  Byron 
was  conspicuous.  '  I  will  secure 
for  the  signore  the  services  of  a 
brother  who  speaks  French,'  said 
the  porter  with  a  bow;  and  we 
resignedly  realised  his  instant  re 
cognition  of  our  limited  command 
of  the  Italian  tongue. 

The  French-speaking  brother 
arrived.  He  was  a  black-robed 
old  man,  with  long  gray  hair,  a 
spectacle-bestridden  nose,  and  a 
grave  kindly  face.  After  the  inter- 
change of  a  few  words  of  formal 
courtesy,  we  made  our  way  under 
the  auspices  of  our  new  friend  into 
some  recently  restored  cloisters, 
and  then  into  the  garden  which 
they  enclosed.  We  duly  expressed 
admiration  of  a  fine  magnolia,  in 
which  our  guide  took  evident 
pride.  Some  parrots  perched  on 
the  bough  of  another  tree,  and 
talking  condescendingly  as  the7 
sunned  themselves,  were  being  fed 
by  a  benevolent  looking  brother, 
who  glanced  up  at  us  with  a 
gentle  smile.  The  bright  sun- 
shine, the  carefully  tended  garden, 
the  sense  of  remoteness  from  the 
world — above   all,  the    cheerful 
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faces  of  the  brothers,  made  on  us 
an  agreeable  impression. 

The  convent,  as  our  guide-book 
informed  us,  was  founded  by 
Father  Mechitar,  a  Benedictine 
monk  expelled  from  Modone,  in 
the  Morea,  by  the  Turks,  in  1714. 
'It  contains  a  museum,  a  fine 
library,  a  dairy,  a  printing  office, 
and  a  handsome  church.  Lord 
Byron  lived  here  for  six  months, 
studying  the  Armenian  language 
with  Father  Pasquale,  whose  por- 
trait, together  with  that  of  the 
poet,  is  shown  to  visitors.  The 
convent  hoists  the  Turkish  iiag 
on  Sundays.  It  is  presided  over 
by  a  resident  bishop.  As  far  back 
as  the  year  1182  the  island  was 
the  seat  of  a  hospital  for  lepers.* 

Lord  Byron  has  proved  a  god- 
send to  the  worthy  Armenians. 
The  magic  of  his  name  brings 
large  numbers  of  his  countrymen 
every  year  from  Venice  to  San 
Lazzaro.  The  room  in  which  he 
lived,  the  table  at  which  he 
worked,  his  signature  in  the 
visitors'  book,  his  portrait,  and  a 
sketch  of  himself  with  two 
brothers  in  the  convent  garden, 
are  pointed  out  to  all  new  comers. 
It  was  difficult  enough  to  imagine 
the  presence  of  that  restless  spirit 
in  this  out  of  the  world  nook,  con- 
secrated to  study  and  to  prayer. 

The  buildings  of  the  convent 
have  not  the  interest  of  great 
antiquity.  But  the  cleanliness, 
the  order,  the  quiet  homelike 
feeling  pervading  library  and 
refectory,  and  the  refreshing  sim- 
plicity of  the  church,  possess  a 
charm  of  their  own  which  it  is 
impossible  to  miss. 

Our  guide  led  us,  talking 
pleasantly  the  while  in  fluent, 
though  harsh-sounding,  French, 
to  the  printing-room,  where  was 
a  printing-press,  and  where  we 
inspected  with  ignorant  curiosity 
several  books  in  Armenian  charac- 
ter.   The  scholarly  character  and 


the  busy  life  of  the  Armenian 
brothers  receive  testimony  from 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  books 
printed  in  the  convent  are  either 
written  in  or  translated  from  foreign 
languages. 

In  the  library  we  were  shown 
some  valuable  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, whose  merits  cannot  within 
our  present  space  be  adequately 
discussed.  After  a  cursory  view 
of  the  museum,  where  the  (}ennan 
gentlemen  whose  gondola  we  had 
distanced  were  delivering  com- 
ments in  an  Italian  which  had 
an  unbecoming  resemblance  to  a 
Teutonic  tongue,  we  signed  ouz 
names  in  the  visitors'  book,  in 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  Prince  Leopold,  Ka- 
poleon  III.,  and  other  royal  and 
distinguished  persons  had  re- 
corded their  signatures  before  us. 
Then  a  number  of  small  books 
for  sale  were  introduced  to  our 
notice,  and  we  bought  for  two 
francs  a  pamphlet  of  Byron's 
'  Armenian  Exercises.' 

Now  it  was  time  to  go.  We 
bade  our  guide  *  Bon  jour '  at  the 
entrance,  where  the  gondoliers 
waited  for  us,  and  we  watched 
his  black  figure  move  along  the 
cloisters  and  disappear  in  shadow, 
as  we  passed  out  into  suhlight 
Our  parting  glances  sought  the 
long  convent  wall,  with  its  glimpse 
of  green  garden  beyond ;  and  the 
peacefulness  of  the  scene  lingered 
with  us  as  we  turned  our  fetces 
towards  Venice. 

As  our  gondoliers  had  been 
engaged  by  contract,'^and  not  by 
time,  they  found  it  unnecessary 
to  prolong  the  length  of  the  re- 
turn journey.  We  had  hardly 
time  to  realise  and  to  grumble — 
British  fashion — over  the  in- 
creasing cold  of  the  afternoon 
before  we  came  to  a  stop  at  a 
landing-stage,  and  we. found  our- 
selves once  more  before  the  steps 
of  the  Ponte  del  Sepolcro. 

ANNETTE  CALTHBOP. 
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A  OBEAT  many  people  are  only 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
island  of  Maaritins  as  a  little  dot 
on  the  map  lying  east  from 
Madagascar,  or  under  its  more 
poetic  name  of  the  '  Isle  of  France,' 
as  being  the  scene  of  Bemardin 
de  St.  Pierre's  romantic  story;  and 
few  dream  of  so  much  beauty 
lying  hid  far  away  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  better  known  by  soldiers 
and  sailors  long  ago,  before  these 
days  of  rapid  steamboat  locomo- 
tion. Well  deserving  of  its  name 
of  *  Stella  Maris/  it  merits  to  be 
brought  before  the  public,  and 
have  its  beauty  and  worth,  its 
wealth  and  hospitality,  more  wide^ 
ly  known.  Any  idler  might  well 
employ  his  time  less  profitably 
than  by  embarking  at  Marseilles 
on  board  one  of  the  Messageries 
Manritimes  boats,  and,  provided  he 
does  not  dislike  the  monotony  of 
a  four  weeks'  voyage,  pay  a  visit 
of  a  few  months  to  the  fair  little 
spot,  exploring  in  coming  or  going 
the  neighbouring  Island  of  Bour- 
bon, which  far  eclipses  it  in 
mountainous  scenery,  and  is  a 
little  Switzerland  in  itself. 

Not  being  an  enthusiastic  sailor, 
I  was  very  glad  when,  on  a  certain 
Sunday  morning  in  the  month  of 
May,  we  sighted  Port  Louis,  lying 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  fantastically- 
shaped  hills  curved  out  here  and 
there  by  volcanic  action  into  deep 
hollows.  The  delightful  feeling 
of  being  on  texrafirma  again  after 
the  wretched  experiences  of  the 
past  four  weeks  nuule  us  look  with 
pleased  surprise  on  scenes  so  new 
to  our  eyes,  as  we  drove  up  a 
gradual  ascent  of  seven  miles  to 
our  destination  in  the  district  of 
Plaines  Williams. 


The  road  had  wound  along 
through  a  somewhat  uninterest- 
ing line  of  country,  with  little  to 
be  seen  between  the  rather  ragged 
fringe  of  trees  bordering  the  high- 
way ;  but  as  at  length  we  turned 
abruptly  from  the  road  into  the 
avenue,  the  scene  suddenly  be- 
came one  of  exceeding  beauty. 

The  house — a  castellated  build- 
ing— stands  on  the  edge  of  a 
deep-wooded  ravine,  through 
which  winds  a  stream  over  a 
rocky  bed;  at  some  fifty  yards 
from  the  house  a  fall  of  water 
one  hundred  feet  high  pours  over 
the  rocks,  whose  sides  are  clothed 
with  fern,  caladium,  and  other 
exquisitely-shaped  and  tinted 
leaves.  The  aloe,  with  its  broad 
fleshy  leaf,  tall  graceful  stem,  and 
drooping  pure  white  blossom, 
springs  up  everywhere;  a  rain- 
bow is  almost  always  hovering 
over  the  spray,  or  lying  a  complete 
half-circle  on  the  deep  pool  below; 
tiny  little  streamlets  like  silver 
threads  fall  with  a  musical  plash 
all  round  the  wide  basin  of  the 
ravine;  while  headlands,  now 
light,  now  dark,  with  the  varied 
green  of  palm,  bamboo,  and  filao 
trees,  jat  out  one  after  another  on 
either  side  the  river ;  and  beyond 
all,  the  broad  blue  sea  sparkles  in 
the  distance.  On  the  right  a  flat 
table-land  runs  all  along  the  top 
of  the  defile,  covered  with  acres 
of  sugar-cane,  which  at  that  season 
is  a  fresh  green,  tipped  with  wav- 
ing feathery  blossom  of  a  grayish- 
mauve  colour,  resembling  pampas 
grass,  looking  lovely  in  the  early 
morning  before  the  dew  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  sun's  hot  rays. 
Several  mUes  off  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  a  range  of  lovely 
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mountains,  half- wooded,  half- 
Toc^y,  the  two  most  remarkable 
being  the  *Pouce'  and  *Pieterboth,' 
the  first  so  called  from  its  summit 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  per- 
son's thumb  with  the  first  joint 
inclined;  and  the  latter  a  most 
singular  shape,  resembling  the 
stopper  of  a  bottle  with  an  ex- 
tremely narrow  neck,  consequent- 
ly very  difficult  of  ascent  at  the 
top. 

A  wide  marble-paved  verandah 
runs  almost  entirely  round  the 
house,  more  delightful  to  sit  in 
than  any  room,  from  the  succession 
of  ever-varied,  ever-beautiful  views 
to  be  got  from  it,  and  more 
delightful  still  from  the  welcome 
breeze,  which  comes  fresh  from 
the  fall  of  water  alongside.  Eight 
in  front  of  the  house  is  a  wide- 
spread velvety  lawn  surrounded 
with  shrubs  rich  with  blossom, 
and  sheltered  by  filao,  tamarind,- 
belombre,  and  other  trees  ;  but 
its  crowning  ornaments  are  some 
magnificent  'arbres  de  Tinten- 
dance,'  whose  brilliant  glossy 
leaves  and  spreading  branches 
afford  at  once  the  most  delicious 
shade  and  a  moet  pleasing  picture. 
Behind  those  trees  narrow  shaded 
walks  are  cut  through  the  wooded 
grounds;  a  little  stream  like  a 
ribbon  wanders  fern-fringed 
through  the  place,  now  and  again 
breaking  into  a  tiny  fall,  and  by 
its  musical  murmur  betraying  its 
concealment  under  the  luxurious 
growth  arching  over  its  bank; 
here  and  there  a  rustic  bridge, 
nearly  impassable  from  the  branch- 
ing wealth  of  creepers,  crosses  it, 
leading  the  delighted  visitor  to  a 
shady  summer-house  so  covered 
with  blossom  and  leaf  that  an 
entrance  is  scarcely  visible.  !Now 
we  come  upon  a  quaint  little 
rose  garden,  with  rows  of  clipped 
yews  and  two  tall  Norfolk  Island 
pines  in  the  centre,  more  resem- 
bling an  English   garden    than 


anything  yet  seen.  But  we  soon 
remember  we  are  not  in  England 
when  we  see  around  us  oleanders, 
begonias,  stephanotiSy  gardenias, 
tube  -  roses,  frangipani,  magni- 
ficent scarlet  poinsettias,  pure 
white  eucharis  lilies,  and  fifty 
other  flowers  only  seen  in  conser- 
vatories at  home : 

*  The  mountains  wooded  to  the  peaks,  the 

lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways 

to  heaven ; 
The  slender  coco*s   drooping  crown  of 

plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird. 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coiled  around  the  state!  v  stems.* 

When  the  hot  season  was 
further  advanced  the  trees  were 
one  blaze  of  beauty.  The  exquisite 
flamboyant,  with  its  masses  of 
vivid  scarlet  bloom,  spread  like 
an  open  umbrella  over  a  delicate 
tracery  of  pale -green  acacia-like 
leaves,  is  seen  from  a  long  distance 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  an 
equally  brilliant  blossom,  like 
enormous  branches  of  shaded 
coral  springing  upward  from  stiff 
stems,  makes  the  dusty  highway 
near  Port  Louis  beautiful ;  while 
in  the  squares  and  gardens  in  the 
town  a  fragrant  pale-yellow  bloom 
throws  out  its  welcome  shade 
and  sweetness  on  the  heated  air 
from  high  and  graceful  spreading 
branchea  The  'hois  noir'  and 
'jam  rosa'  trees  fringe  all  the 
roadsides,  while  in  some  parts 
thick  aloes  make  an  impene- 
trable hedge  betwixt  you  and 
tracts  of  uncultivated  ground 
covered  over  with  long  trails  of 
a  white  starry-looking  wild  flower. 
Intense  heat — except  to  those  'to 
the  manner  bom  '—.is  a  drawback 
everywhere ;  but  it  has  its  com-* 
pensation  in  the  prodigal  gifts  of 
Nature,  when  the  tiled  eye  can 
turn  from  the  glare  of  the  pitiless 
sun  and  the  brown  baie  rocks  to 
rest  on  tenderest  green  of  maiden- 
hair,   on    broad    cool    caladiom 
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leaves,  on  golden-brown  to  delight 
an  artbt's  eye,  and  flowers  of 
shape  and  hue  imagined  only  in 
a  dream. 

At  certain  seasons,  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  fall,  you  can 
discern,  drooping  from  the  height 
of  some  stately  tree,  a  cactus 
plant  tnth  the  most  beautiful 
bloflsom — ^a  long  bell-shaped  cup 
fire  or  six  inches  deep  of  purest 
white  cased  in  green,  with  long 
feathery  golden  petals,  which  close 
np  at  the  dawning  day,  and  open 
their  graceful  folds  only  to  the 
tender  gaze  of  the  fuU-orbed  mooo. 
A  month  or  two  later  the  entire 
house  was  hidden  by  the  glossy 
leaves  and  great  white  bell  of 
the  '  beaumontia  grandiflora ;'  the 
graceful  pendent  blossoms  of  the 
'  liane  auroro/  a  magnificent  creep- 
ing plant  with  a  flower  somewhat 
resembling  the  trumpet  honey- 
suckle, but  larger,  waxier,  and 
hanging  in  huge  clusters  of  a  rich 
orange  paling  into  gold ;  enormous 
bunches  of  the  purple  and  crim- 
son '  bougainviUea  f  while  over 
every  stem  and  tree,  spreading  and 
clinging  with  tender  graceful  arms, 
are  several  different  convolvuli, 
some  with  large  sapphire-blue 
flowers,  othere  with  pale  lavender 
or  white  cup-like  blossoms.  Of 
really  tropical  foliage,  much  to 
our  disappointment,  there  is  little 
in  the  lower  parts  of  the  island. 
We  had  pictured  primeval  forests, 
gigantic  tree-ferns,  groves  of  palms, 
&c. ;  but  except  here  and  there, 
the  cayenne  palm,  with  its  smooth, 
massive,  pillar-Hke  stem  and 
graceful  taffc  of  foliage  at  the  top, 
has  nearly  died  out,  sacrificed  to 
make  room  for  the  universal  sugar- 
cane, and  large  trees  are  seldom 
seen  now  that  the  old  forests  are 
nearly  cleared.  In  fact,  except 
that  the  species  are  different,  at 
a  distance  you  could  ^cy  it  was 
an  £ngliAh  landscape  on  which 
you  were  gazing ;  but  on  nearer 


inspection  you  discover*  banana, 
tamarind,  cocoa,  mango  trees,  and 
the  banyan,  familiar  to  us  all  from 
childhood  in  the  pictures  in  mis- 
sionary tracts,  with  its  tendril- 
like roots  springing  from  the 
branches  and  hanging  like  brown 
tresses  to  the  ground,  where  they 
fix  themselves  in  the  soil. 

Every  successive  day  I  saw 
some  new  beauty  in  the  scene; 
whether  the  wind  tossed  the 
leaves,  making  the  date  and  sago 
palm  branches  silvery  in  the  sun- 
light, or  the  moon  shone  with  a 
bhliiance  only  witnessed  in  tro- 
pical climes,  or  some  new  flower 
sprang  to  light,  or  the  hills  took 
a  deeper  shade  in  the  short-lived 
golden  sunset,  or  the  sky  and  sea- 
line  met  and  melted  in  a  liquid 
opal  haze.  Every  new  phase  was 
a  fresh  delight,  and  will  ever  be 
a  pleasant  memory.  The  cli- 
mate, too,  was  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise. Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  weather  from 
May  till  October — like  the  finest 
of  English  summer  weather,  only 
that  during  the  day  the  sun's  rays 
have  much  more  power ;  but  the 
mornings  and  afternoons,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  delicious — 
fresh  and  breezy,  and  under  an 
almost  always  sunny  sky.  Not 
so  long  ago  the  climate  used  to 
be  famed,  and  Mauritius  stood 
unrivalled  as  a  sanatorium  for  in- 
valids from  India  and  other  places ;, 
but  since  the  fatal  outbreak  of 
fever  in  the  year  1868,  whose 
mysterious  advent  baffled  all  me- 
dical skill  to  trace,  the  disease 
has  lingered  in  the  island,  claim- 
ing many  victims  every  year,  and 
causing  every  one  who  can  pos- 
sibly do  so  to  reside  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  island. 

Port  Louis,  which  used  to  be 
the  fashionable  residence  of  the 
Government  officials,  the  mer- 
chants, the  military,  in  fact  of  all 
who  constituted  the  society  of  the 
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place,  la  now  deserted  by  eyeiy 
one  who  can  avoid  staying  there, 
and  the  handsome  houses  are 
abandoned  for  country  places. 
The  old  residentera  sigh  over  the 
changed  aspect  of  the  island.  For- 
merly three  regiments  were  sta- 
tioned here,  the  officers  with  their 
wives  and  families  forming  an 
agreeable  addition  to  the  already 
large  and  gay  society ;  now  only 
three  companies  are  sent  to  Port 
Louis,  and  the  fever  has  fright- 
ened so  many  people  away,  and 
other  circumstances  having  arisen 
to  narrow  the  circle,  one's  acquaint- 
ance is  rather  circumscribed. 
Small  as  the  coterie  is,  *it  is  a 
very  sociable  one;  aud  if  natu- 
rally one  hears  a  good  deal  of 
one's  neighbours'  affairs,  and  in- 
tense interest  is  displayed  over 
the  most  trivial  matters,  the  gos- 
sip is  good-natured,  and  where  all 
live  in  glass  houses  it  is  unwise  to 
throw  stones.  But  what  struck 
me  most,  as  a  stranger,  was  that, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two, 
the  best  part  of  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  the  island,  and 
who,  consequently,  knew  no  other 
home,  all  spoke  as  if  they  were 
residing  there  under  protest,  as  if 
they  were  '  strangers  and  foreign- 
ers,' and  there  was  no  use  of 
allowing  any  of  their  affections 
to  twine  round  the  place  while 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  day 
.when  they  would  leave  it  behind 
for  ever.  On  reflection,  and  after 
residing  some  time  in  Mauritius, 
and  having  only  the  monthly  mail 
to  bring  fresh  news,  I  could  bet- 
ter understand  the  feeling,  and 
know  that  if  I  were  a  man  I 
should  experience  the  same  sen- 
timents. It  is  &  sort  of  banish* 
ment  to  be  buried,  however 
fair  the  walls  of  the  prison  may 
be,  away  from  the  ever-shifting, 
restless,  busy  current  of  the  great 
world's  action ;  to  hear  the  mur- 
mur   of   the    rushing    river    of 


thought  and  deed  and  power,  and 
know  that  instead  of  adding  your 
quota  to  the  mighty  whole,  yon 
must  occupy  yourself  with  the 
rise  and  fiedl  of  sugar,  or  spend 
your  days  docketing  some  paper 
about  the  fancied  injuries  of  a 
discontented  coolie  !  For  us  wo- 
men, we  are  more  adaptive  beings, 
and  though  we  grumble  to  a 
greater  extent,  it  may  be,  at  pro- 
jected change,  we  take  root  more 
easily  in  foreign  soil  and  sigh  leas 
over  inevitable  fate.  Being  only 
a  visitor  and  at  leisure  to  go  wh^ 
I  liked,  I  found  sufficient  variety 
in  the  novelty  of  the  life  to  pre- 
vent any  feelings  of  ennui.  The 
days  I  found  pass  with  lightning 
speed,  although  we  seldom  went 
out  of  the  house  till  nearly  four 
o'clock  P.M.,  when  it  became  cool^ 
although  we  might  with  impunity 
have  gone  out  earlier  during  some 
months.  ^^ 

Lawn-tennis  finds  great  flEivoflr 
nere,  even  in  the  very  hottest 
season,  from  Christmas  till  April. 
Men  come  out  from  tovm  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  and  find  in  the 
game  at  once  relaxation,  amuse- 
ment, and  exercise.  Many  an 
exciting  game  is  played  on  the 
smooth  green  lawn  I  look  on 
as  I  write,  as  the  ground  affords 
facility  for  a  good  many  players, 
and  the  splendid  specimens  on 
two  sides  of  the  lawn  of  the  '  in* 
tendance '  trees  afford  a  charming 
shelter  for  onlookers. 

1£  I  suddenly  clap  my  hands  as 
I  sit  on  the  verandah,  from  out  the 
bush  by  my  side  flutter  twenty  or 
thirty  tiny  birds  called  *  oiseaux 
blancs,'  little  tofts  of  soft  white 
plumage  shaded  into  gray,  with 
mere  apologies  for  taOs.  Here  and 
there,  perched  on  the  little  branch 
of  the  flowering  aloe  iop,  sways 
a  living  ball  of  fire,  the  vividly 
red  cardinal  bird ;  while  solemn 
martins  stalk  slowly  across  the 
lawn,     homely     sparrows    buUd 
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myriad  nests  in  the  lamps  and 
nnder  the  eayes  of  the  verandah, 
and  fxom  side  to  side  of  the  layine 
sails  the  graceful  white  '  pcdlle-en- 
queue,'  so  called  £rom  two  long 
straw-like  feathen  forming  its  tail. 

Long  yellow  wasps  fly  disagree- 
ably near  one's  face  in  the  hot 
momingSy  and  as  you  lie  on  a 
long  chair  exhaosted  from  the 
heat  in  the  dimly-lit  verandah, 
making  believe,  as  best  you  may, 
that  it  is  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
hideous-winged  cockroaches  called 
the  'devil's  coachmen'  flap  against 
your  face,  and  completely  upset 
your  nerves  and  disturb  your  legi- 
timate repose.  Scorpions  and 
centipedes  exist  also,  but  not  in 
great  number — I  only  saw  two  of 
each  during  the  seventeen  months 
I  spent  on  the  island ;  and  one 
thinks  nothing  of  the  'mille-pieds, 
which  crawl  in  twenties  on  the 
floor  on  a  damp  day. 

The  volcanic  basins  and  extinct 
cratera  seen  in  such  numbero  on 
the  island  are  most  interesting,  one, 
the  '  Trou  aux  Cerfs '  at  Curepipe, 
on  the  highlands  of  Mauritius, 
being  a  complete  circle  of  immense 
width,  covered  from  summit  to 
base  with  a  close  wood,  and  at  the 
bottom  a  dark  and  sullen  pooL 
I  descended  into  it  with  some 
friends,  and  was  struck  with  the 
intense  silence  and  gloom  of  the 
place ;  we  stood  for  a  long  time, 
and  heard  nothing  but  the  weird 
cry  of  some  water-bird  on  the 
maxge  of  the  reedy  pool ;  and  the 
undergrowth  was  such  that  we  had 
literally  to  force  our  way  through 
the  tangled  branches,  and  were 
glad  to  emerge  from  the  stifling 
heat  of  the  basin  into  the  fresh  air 
which  is  the  one  redeeming  point 
of  Curepipe.  Incessant  rain  and 
ageneral«bare  aspect,  combined 
with  the  length  of  the  railway 
journey  to  and  from  Port  Louis, 
make  it  a  not  very  desirable  resi- 
dence in  the  eyes  of  the  English 


population ;  but  an  immense 
number  of  tradespeople.have  built 
houses  there,  and  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the 
island.  Moka  is  also  a  favourite 
district^  and  there  are  a  number 
of  very  pretty  houses  and  grounds 
scatteredaboutunderthe  shadow  of 
the  beautiful  range  of  hills  which 
rise  £rom  the  Moka  plain ;  but  indi- 
vidually I  should  give  the  palm  of 
locality  to  Beaubassin,  because  of 
the  beauty  of  the  ravine  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  its  easy  accessi- 
bility from  town,  and  its  pleasant 
neighbourhood.  I  never  left  aplace 
with  more  regret  nor  saw  one 
which  I  should  revisit  with  more 
intense  pleasure.  To  come  from 
the  old  country,  and  know  but  one 
person  of  any  consequence  in  the 
island,  is  to  insure  you  the  warm- 
est welcome  and  the  kindest  hos- 
pitality, and  it  is  some  fault 
inborn  in  your  own  nature  if  you  do 
not,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
the  imperfections  pertaining  to 
every  place,  leave  this  '  star  of  the 
sea '  with  a  deep  sigh  of  r^et. 

A  picnic-party  was  arranged 
that  I  might  make  the  ascent  of 
the  '  Fouce,'  from  which  a  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  interior  of  the 
island,  the  harbour,  and  town  of 
Port  Louis  is  to  be  obtained ;  nay, 
on  a  clear  day  you  can  see  as  far 
as  the  Swiss-looking  mountains  of 
Bourbon.  Unfortunately  it  rain- 
ed heavily  on  the  morning  of  the 
appointed  day ;  but  having  made 
all  our  arrangements  we  were  un- 
willing to  postpone  the  expedition, 
and  all  united  in  declaring  that 
there  were  symptoms  of  the  wea- 
ther improving.  Eeluctantly,  the 
ladies  of  the  party  were  persuaded 
to  change  the  fresh  light  toilettes 
we  had  donned  for  the  occasion 
for  some  thicker  and  darker  attire, 
and  it  was  woll  we  did  so,  for  a 
colder,  stormier,  more  rainy  day 
could  scarcely  have  been  ex- 
perienced   in    Scotland.      Seven 
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miles'  drive  brought  us  to  the  spot 
ftom  which  we  were  to  commence 
the  ascent ;  and  the  furtiYe  glance 
we  had  sent  fiom  beneath  the  coyer 
of  onr  soaking  umbrellas  did  not 
tend  to  reassure  ns  of  the  wisdom 
of  our  undertaking,  nor  when  we 
had  descended  from  the  carnages, 
and  looked  at  the  sodden  muddy 
pathway  stretching  up  before  us, 
did  we  derive  any  hope.  But  still 
we  would  not  give  in. 

'  It  is  so  seldom  we  have  a  com- 
pletely wet  day  here,  and  there  is 
such  a  lovely  view  from  the  top,' 
said  our  hostess  encouragingly; 
but  we  knew  she  was  thinking  of 
the  luncheon  she  had  provided, 
and  what  she  was  to  do  with  it  if 
the  party  broke  up  and  returned. 

'The  exception  proved  the  rule ' 
in  this  case  at  least,  for  we  had  a 
thoroughly  wet  day,  and  as  for 
the  view  at  the  top,  we  never  saw 
it  at  all. 

We  manfully  ascended  the 
muddy  path,strewn  as  all  by-paths, 
fields,  and  woods  are  in  Mauritius, 
with  great  brown  rugged  boulders 
— for  the  entire  island  is  of  vol- 
canic origin  —  plashing  through 
sodden  grass,  and  braving  the 
sudden  gusts  of  wind  which  met 
us  at  each  turn  of  the  zigzag  road. 
At  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain 
the  gale  was  so  strong  that  we 
three  ladies  were  fain  to  sit  down, 
or  rather  we  were  blown  down  on 
the  wet  ground,  holding  on  to  our 
hats,  which,  indeed,  were  seldom 
on  our  heads  during  the  day,  and 
allowing  our  umbrellas  to  be  cap- 
tured in  a  headlong  descent  down 
into  the  valley.  On  recovery,  two  of 
them  were  found  to  have  succumbed 
to  the  power  of  the  elements,  and 
were  of  no  further  use.  Here  for  a 
moment  a  lift  in  the  driving  mist 
and  rain  occurred,  and  lying  below 
us,  like  a  beautiful '  study  in  gray ' 
or  a  *  nocturne  in  black  and  white,' 
was  the  harbour  of  Port  Looisj 
with  the  fort  and  some  phantom- 


like ships  visible  for  a  second  or 
two.  It  was  in  reality  a  dis- 
solving view,  and  faded  away  be- 
fore we  had  time  to  take  in  the 
shadowy  details.  Still,  we  strug- 
gled on,  a  drenched,  bedraggled, 
dishevelled-looking  party,  but  de- 
termined to  make  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  merrily  laughing 
at  the  aspect  we  presented  in  the 
merciless  power  of  the  wind.  A 
number  of  Malabars  wereshivering- 
ly  carzying  up  our  '  tiffin '  and  the 
photographing  apparatus  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  party,  who  meant 
to  take  some  views  from  different 
standpoints  on  the  mountain.  Near 
the  top  the  undergrowth  of  trees  be- 
came so  dense  that  it  was  all  we 
could  do  to  struggle  through  the 
dripping  branches;  the  mud  be- 
neath so  slippery  that  after  several 
ignominious  falls  we — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sterner  sex,  who 
went  the  whole  way,  with  no  re- 
sults, however,  as  to  views— gave 
in,  and  were  content  with,  having 
had  the  best  intentions  of  reaching 
our  destination. 

A  fire,  after  much  coaxing  and 
sputtering  amongst  wet  ferns  and 
twigs,  was  lit  to  boil  the  rice 
necessary  for  the  inevitable  curry, 
without  which  no  meal  could  be 
considered  complete  abroad ;  we 
sat  in  •  a  circle  in  the  long  wet 
grass,with  therain  pelting  through 
the  trees,  making  little  pools  in 
the  raspberry  tarts,  and  adding 
considerably  to  the  salad  sauce* 
We  had  long  ago  become  per- 
fectly regardless  of  appearances, 
and  given  up  the  smallest  attempt 
to  protect  our  clothing ;  so  cheei^ 
fully  resigning  ourselves  to  fate, 
we  made  a  most  hearty  meaL 

Exploring  the  wood  for  ferns  or 
flowera  was  out  of  the  question^ 
but  a  wild  attempt  wa%jnade  to 
photograph  the  group;  so  half-way 
down  the  steep  declivity  we  once 
more  seated  ourselves  on  a  slippery 
rock,  the  camera  was  withdiffioulty 
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steadied^aiid  alitUetent  erected  for 
tliB  secret  mysterious  doings  of 
the  photographer.  Bat  the  wind 
and  ndn  coming  down  with  double 
▼igour,  the  energies  of  the  artist 
were  directed  to  keeping  the  glass 
dry  and  prerenting  the  camera 
from  being  blown  over.  The  first 
group  was  spoiled  by  one  of  the 
party  making  a  sudden  clutch  at 
her  hat,  which  the  wind  was  carry- 
ing off,  and  our  b^;inning  to  slide 
down  the  hilL  After  a  seven- 
mile  drive  in  wet  clothes  we  were 
glad  enough  to  sit  round  a  large 
fire,  in  aimoet  the  only  fireplace 
in  Mauritius,  and  enjoy  it  too,  a 
thing  we  should  never  have  im- 
agined possible  in  these  latitudes. 
We  spent  another  afternoon,  and 
under  a  more  propitious  sky,  in 
the  botanical  gardens  at  Pample- 
mousses,  which  are  beautifully 
laid  out ;  and  nowhere  could  one 
get  a  better  idea  of  the  luxuriance 
of  tropical  foliage.  Amidst  a 
wealth  of  trees,  whose  unpro- 
nounceable Latin  names  I  did 
not  even  make  an  attempt  to  re- 
member, we  saw  some  of  the  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  the  cayenne 
palm,  nutmeg-tree  with  its  pretty 
frait,  which,  on  our  opening,  dis- 
played the  brilliant  scarlet-veined 
linuig  of  mace  round  the  kernel ; 
the  coco  de  mer,  the  traveller's 
palm,  with  its  hollow  stem  filled 
with  water ;  various  specimens  of 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  acacias,  mag- 
nificent Norfolk  Island  pines; 
while  graceful  raffia-palms  bend 
in  clusters  over  the  pretty  sheets 
of  water  which  are  {lere  and  there 
dispersed  through  the  gardens, 
lending  a  charm,  and  at  least  an 
idea  of  coolness,  to  the  place,  which 
is  situated  in  a  very  hot  and  fever- 
stricken  part  of  the  island*  The 
^-dimni  graves  of  the  world- 
renowned  Paml  and  Virginia  lie 
at  Pamplemoussee,  but  so  neglect- 
ed and  buried  in  weeds  and  rub-* 
hnk  ihaX  scaieely  any  part  of  the 


tombstones  are  to  be  seen ;  even 
the  spot  where  the  remains  of  the 
young  lovers  rest  is  not  authenti- 
cated, as  the  shipwreck  in  which 
their  lives  were  lost  took  place  in 
quite  another  part  of  the  island — 
indeed,  the  matter-of-fact  resi- 
dents of  Mauritius  pooh*pooh  the 
entire  tale,  and  deny  that  such 
beings  ever  existed,  except  in  the 
imagination  of  Bemardin  de  St. 
Pierre.  60  I  had  reluctantly  to 
succumb  to  the  spirit  of  scepticism 
abroad,  and  content  myself  with 
a  hearsay  and  not  very  inviting 
desciiption  of  the  spot 

We  paid  several  visits  to  Mends 
residing  near  the  sea-coast — to 
Point  Desny,  near  Mak^burg,  in 
one  direction,  and  Grand  Bay  in 
another,  in  both  which  places  you 
can  drive  for  miles  along  a  kind 
of  undulating  down  or  links  cover- 
ed with  long  grass,  rich  with 
pretty  wild  flowers,  and  shaded 
by  endless  rows  of  filao-trees, 
whose  long  green  pines  sweep 
over  the  carriage  as  you  pass 
along,  and  in  whose  feathery 
branches  the  wind  makes  a  low, 
melancholy,  and  most  musical 
moan.  At  both  places  the  sea 
breaks  in  one  long  white  wave 
over  the  coral  reefs  about  a  mile 
from  shore,  while  indented  far 
into  the  smiling  land  are  bays  so 
much  more  exquisitely,  deeply 
blue  than  the  sky,  that  one  won- 
ders whence  they  got  the  colour. 

One  great  charm  of  the  island 
is  the  complete  absence  of  reptiles 
and  wild  animals  ;  monkeys  there 
are  in  the  woods,  but  they  are 
harmless  creatSres,  and  little  home* 
like  birds  sing  and  twitter  in  the 
leaves.  Beautifully  marked  green 
and  blue  lizards  run  in  and  out 
of  the  verandahs,  some  of  whom 
were  so  tame  as  to  come  and  get 
cakes  and  biscuits  while  we  were 
at  aftomoon  tea.  The  Indian 
camps  are  picturesque  enough  in 
tiie   distance,  with  their  brown 
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thatched  roofis  and  eayes ;  but  an 
indooi  inspection  is  not  desirable. 
The  Tillages  bear  a  remarkable 
family  resemblance]  to  each  other. 
There  is  always  the  provision  and 
grocery  store,- kept  by  a  yellow- 
fiaeed  *  heathen  Chinee,'  in  his 
loose  blue  nankeen  jacket  and 
trousers  and  wide  straw  hat^ 
thinking  of  nothing  but  persever- 
ingly  making  money ;  there  is  the 
shop,  kept  by  a  Persian  with  an 
unpronounceable  name,  in  a  loose 
white  garment  and  gay-coloured 
fez,  containing  brilliant  calicos, 
numbers  of  half-worn  soldiers' 
jackets  much  affected  by  the  Ma- 
labaxs,  gay  handkerchief,  &c.  In 
the  verandah  (the  roof  of  which 
is  held  down  by  huge  stones 
against  the  coming  of  the  hurri- 
cane season)  of  one  house  are* 
ranged  bananas,  tomatoes,  sweets, 
cakes;  while  before  another  is 
seated,  Greek  -  fashion,  a  man 
undergoing  the  process  of  being 
shaved — and  a  miserable  experi- 
ence it  appears  to  be,  to  judge  by 
the  uncomfortable  position  of  the 
victim;  while,  adding  brilliance 
and  colour  to  the  scene,  are  numer- 
ous figures  of  women,  with  the 
graceful  bright-coloured  garment, 
with  its  many-tinted  striped  bor- 
der, thrown  over  the  head  and 
around  the  figure,  leaving  one 
smooth  brown  arm  exposed  co- 
vered with  silver  bangles.  Pretty 
brown  babies  pky  about  the  doors, 
innocent  of  any  clotliing  save  a 
silver  chain  round  their  waists. 
Some  of  these  women  would  have 
comely  enough  faces,  set  off  as  they 
are  by  bright  dark  ^es  and  glossy 
black  hair,  but  for  the  enormous 
nose-rings  they  wear,  and  the 
hideous  manner  in  which  they 
weigh  down  and  deform  their  ears 
Trith  fiumerous  heavy  rings  and 
ornaments;  but  I  must  confess 
the  generality  of  them  are  not 
prepossessing  in  appearance.  The 
Creole  language,  which  is  spoken 


by  the  house-servants  and  by  the 
coolies  who  have  been  bom  m 
the  island  or  long  resident  there, 
is  a  most  extraordinary  fthil^liali 
mixture  of  French  and  other 
languages,  and  very  destructive 
to  one's  pronunciation  of  the 
former.  When  an  Indian  wants 
a  letter  written  applying  for  a 
situation,  or,  it  may  be,  a  tender 
billet-doux  to  some  lady-love,  he 
applies  at  some  shop  where  the 
proprietor  unites  the  office  of  pub> 
Uc  letter-writer  with  his  other 
calling.  As  an  example  of  the 
correctness  of  the  English  em- 
ployed, I  transcribe  a  letter,  word 
for  word,  which  my  brother-in-law 
received  while  I  was  in  hier  house : 

'  Most  respected.  Honored  Sir 
and  Madam, — I  beg  most  humbly 
and  sincerely  your  Honour  and 
Madam  that  you  will  kindly 
peruse  these  my  humble  requests 
into  your  favourable  considera- 
tions. I  was  employed  in  your 
house  for  several  years  as  a  washer- 
mau,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
your  services  on  your  last  depar- 
tures to  England;  and  now  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  at  the 
place  where  I  am  at  present  em- 
ployed the  Butler  is  not  well  with 
me,  and  tries  to  do  harm  to  me 
by  giving  false  statements  to  the 
Gentlemen.  Therefore  it  would 
be  proper  if  your  Honor  think  it 
expedient  to  recommend  me  to 
another  place,  where  I  can  earn 
my  livelihood  without  any  jeal- 
ousies and  disputes;  and  more- 
over I  have  borne  a  good  name 
and  Character  from  your  Honor 
and  Madam  up  to  this  time,  and 
if  they  now  t^  to  report  falsely, 
and  then  I  will  lose  all  my  former 
conduct  which  will  be  a  danger- 
ous to  me.  Therefore  your  Honor, 
taking  into  considerations  of  your 
humble  servant's  family  and  chil- 
dren, will  be  pleased  to  recom* 
mend  me  to  any  Gentleman  who 
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BBquiies  a  washerman  or  a  place 
&om  yoTL — I  remam,  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  senranty 

*  Appavoc' 

And  here  let  me  say  a  word  as 
to  Indian  and  Creole  servants. 
So  mnch  has  been  written  against 
their  treachery,  their  dishonesty 
and  want  of  truth,  that  I  feel 
bonnd  to  say  that  in  none  of  these 
particulars  did  I  find  them  worse, 
and  most  certainly   in    some   I 
found   them  better,  than    their 
English   brethren;    while    their 
sobriety,  respectful  manner,  kind- 
ness to  children,  and  unwearied 
service  in  sickness  would  have 
borne  comparison  with  the  be- 
haviour of  servants  of  any  nation. 
I  never  lost  the  value  of  a  pin's 
worth  during    my  stay,   though 
many    were    the     opportunities 
afforded  to  a  person  addicted  to 
stealing ;  I  never  had  a  rude  word 
addressed  to  me,  but  had  many 
courtesies  offered  in  the  graceful 
Indian  fashion ;  and  when  I  left, 
the  servants  of  the  place,  down  to 
the  very  smallest  chokra,   drew 
np  to  siJaam  and  wish  Mamselle 
'bon  voyage,'  mutually  sorry  to 
part. 

Be  gentle  with  them,  and  they 
will  serve  you  according  to  their 
lights.  And  has  not  one  to  shut 
one's  eyes  to  some  deficiencies  at 
home?  They  have  a  pretty  habit 
on  New  Year's  Day.  They  make  up 
little  bouquets  of  flowers  for  every 
member  of  the  family,  children, 
visitors,  &c.,  and  of  course  you 
are  meant  to«  ignore  the  fact  that  - 
your  own  garden  has  been  de- 
spoiled for  the  purpose.  You  are 
expected  to  receive  them  all  with 
a  smile  and  a  *  bonne  ann^,'  till 
your  hands  and  your  lap  are  full, 
and  in  return  you  are  expected  to 
bestow  rupees  in  proportion  to 
the  position  the  donor  occupies  in 
the  house.  In  a  large  establish- 
ment tbe  head  servants  reap  a 


considerable  harvest  the  first  day 
of  the  year. 

Of  the  sugar-cane,  its  growth, 
and  the  process  it  undergoes  be- 
fore it  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
form  fiimiliar  to  us  on  our  table, 
so  much  has  been  written  before 
by  those  who  understand  such 
things — and  the  feminine  mind 
gets  rather  confused  among  the 
complications  of  'virgin  canes,' 
and  'first  and  second  repousse,' 
and  '  vacuum  pans,'  and  '  centri- 
fugal force,'  and  turbines,'  and 
'  gray  v^sous ' — that  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  description,  though  I 
was  much  interested  in  the  sight 
of  a  mill  in  working  order,  and 
thought  that  I  had  mastered  the 
detaUs  till  I  came  to  describe  them 
viva  voce. 

'Sugar'  and  'ships'  are  the 
watchwords,  support,  and  cul- 
minating interest  of  the  island; 
signal  mountains  are  seen  in  every 
district,  and  every  one  but  my- 
self seemed  to  know,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, if  it  was  a  *  barque,'  or  a 
*  schooner,'  or  a  *  man-o'-war,'  or  a 
'  brig '  which  was  signalled. 

A  stranger  visiting  some  of  the 
large  sugar  estates  and  miUs  in 
the  interior  of  the  island  would 
have  his  tastes  gratified  in  a  two* 
fold  way;    for  there  are  many 
beautiful  waterfftlls  and  places  of 
interest  well  worthy  of  his  turn- 
ing aside  to  glance  at  them.   Two 
are  deserving  of  special  mention, 
'  Ghamarel '  and  the  '  Tamarind 
Falls.'    The  latter,  as  indeed  the 
whole  island,  is  very  well    de- 
scribed in  a  book  I  chanced  on 
lately,  called  George  the  Planter, 
written  by  Dumas  while  as  yet 
the  island  was  under  French  mle. 
I  found  myself  beginning  to 
take  a  deep  interest  in  the  local 
newspapers,    which    are    chiefly 
notable  for  the  slashing  manner 
in  which  they  take  to  pieces  the 
public  character  of  every  official 
in  Government  or  other  servicey 
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for  the  virulence  of  the  epithets 
used,  and  the  candoar  with  which 
every  one  is  discussed.  For 
amusements,  there  are  in  the  cool 
6eason  a  few  balls,  both  public 
and  private,  when  the  rooms  are 
beautifully  decorated  with  palm- 
leaves,  pampas  grass,  scarlet  and 
white  lilies,  poinsettias,  axkd  other 
^Qowers,  the  charming  results  of 
which  decorations  are  most  fre- 
quently due  to  the  artistic-  taste 
and  most  ready  and  unwearied 
assistance  of  one  of  the  prominent 
members  of  society  in  the  island, 
whose  good-nature  and  unselfish- 
ness are  acknowledged  by  every 
one.*  There  are  cricket  and 
archery  clubs,  large  weekly  meet- 
ings at  private  houses  for  lawn- 
tennis,  and  an  opera  troupe  comes 
out  from  Franoe  for  four  months 
and  fills  the  little  theatre  in  Port 
Louis. 

In  those  who  have  heard 
Patti  and  Nilsson,  Capoul  and 
Faure,  the  prime  donne  and  tenori 
of  Port  Louis  awake  but  little 
enthusiasm ;  but  in  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  people  who  havewnever  left 
the  little  island  but  to  spend  a 
month  at  Bourbon,  Mesdames  £. 
and  P.  and  Messieurs  O.  and  R 
are  little  short  of  angels,  and  are 
encored  and  brava'ed  night  after 
night,  while  bouquets  shower  upon 
the  stage,  and  benefit  nights  reap 
a  golden  store.  But  amid  much 
that  is  pleasant  there  lacks  in 
Mauritius  one  thing  dear  to  a 
woman's  soul,  and  that  is  scope 
to  supply  her  love  of  shopping. 
Words  fail  me  when  I  try  to  de- 
scribe the  shops  and  the  articles 
which  they  contain,  or  rather  which 
they  do  not  contain ;  for  hoping 
against  hope,  week  after  week 
have  we  gone  into  town  in  search 
of  the  very  commonest  materials 
for  fancy  work,  or,  indeed,  some- 
times for  wearing  apparel,  and 

*  Since  this  was  written  he  has  left  the 
islaud. 


beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
^Ghauss^,'  the  principal  street 
— in  fact,  the  Bond  Street  of 
Mauritius — we  have  systematical- 
ly, painfully,  and  patiently,  under 
the  rays  of  the  midday  sun, 
entered  every  shop,  first  on  one 
.side  of  the  street  and  th^n  on  the 
other,  and  &iled  ^h  Mw  ia  obt 
.tainiog  what  we  desii^  Jt>  w 
fiot  that  they  have  not  goods,  bu^ 
^uch  gpods  Its  no  one  seems  te 
want,  and  double  the.  price  wl^icl^ 
superior  articles  of  the  same  sori 
would  cost  at  home.  Not  that 
one  can  wonder  at  or  complain  of 
the  price,  as,  owing  to  the  damp- 
ness of  the  climate,  goods  of  all 
kinds  are  likely  to  become  spotted 
with  mildew,  for  which  there  is 
no  remedy. 

Of  hurricanes,  of  which  the 
planters  stand  in  great  fear,  and 
which  do  every  other  year  or  so 
an  enormous  amount  of  damage 
in  the  island,  I  had  no  practical 
experience.  During  a  very  strong 
gale  we  had  in  January,  when  the 
immense  iron-clamped  shutters 
with  which  each  house  is  pro- 
vided were  firmly  closed,  and  the 
rain  beat  down  with  tropical  force, 
and  the  lawn  and  gardens  were 
covered  with  twigs  and  flowers 
ruthlessly  broken  off,  and  we  sat 
in  semi-darkness  amid  a  steaming 
atmosphere  like  a  vapour-bath, 
listening  to  the  roar  of  the  wind 
coming  in  sudden  leaps  like  some 
wild  animal,  enough  was  re- 
vealed to  me  of  the  devastating 
power  of  those  cyclones  in  the 
grave  looks  of  the  residenters  of 
the  island,  in  the  anxious  con- 
sultations over  barometers  and 
aneroids,  and  the  numerous  tele- 
grams from  the  observatory  about 
tiie  velocity  of  the  wind,  to  make 
me  content  with  what  I  had  seen, 
and  wish  no  nearer  acqusdntance 
with  a  hurricane. 

To  weigh  against  all  the  agree- 
ables  of  Mauritius,  which  bears 
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in  most  reepecis  favourable  com- 
paiiaon  with  many  parts  of  India, 
and  for  some  advantages  is  far 
saperior,  of  course  there  is  the 
intense  heat  of  at  least  six^  months 
of  the  year,  mosquitoes,  and  fever. 
Bat  the  first  can  he  endured,  the 
second  rmist  be  endured,  and  by 
proper  care  and  precautionary 
measures  the  effects  of  the  last 
may  be  much  mitigated. 

Children  have  not  the  same 
puny  delicate  look  they  assume 
in  India,  but  are  rosy,  fat,  and 
strong-looking,  and  not  so  liable 
to  the  usual  number  of  infantile 
complaints  as  they  are  in  Europe. 

So,  taken  all  in  all^  carefully 


balancing  climate,  luxuries,  natural 
beauty,  and  friendly  society  against 
distance  &om  friends,  a  certain 
sense  of  banishment,  a  more  rapid 
wear  and  tear  of  the  system  than 
is  perhaps  experienced  in  cooler 
climes,  Mauritius  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fortunate  residence  for 
those  whose  fate  compels  them  to 
Hve  abroad  ;  and  to  a  visitor  like 
myself  it  holds  out  attractions 
sufficient  and  varied  enough  to 
induce  one  to  prolong  one's  stay 
to  unlimited  length,  to  look  back 
on  its  beautiful  shores  with  regret- 
ful pleasure,  and  to  add  a  feeble 
tribute  of  praise  to  its  too  little- 
known  loveliness  and  worth. 

M.  HUM?HRET. 


A  CANADIAN  REMINISCENCE. 


PAKT  I. 

It  was  in  the  year  186 —  that  I 
made  the  first  of  some  twentj-six 
Atlantic  Yoyages,  whose  some- 
what nneventful  records  lie  buried 
in  a  pile  of  Letts^s  diaries  in  a 
seldom-opened  drawer.  By  refer- 
ring to  one  of  the  earliest  of  thesoi 
written  in  a  hand  whose  legibility, 
alas!  is  a  sad  reproach  to  this 
manuscript,  I  find  that  it  was 
upon  the  29th  of  March  in  the 
above  year  that  I  trod  for  the 
first  time  the  Liverpool  landing- 
stage,  and  found  myself  in  com- 
pany with  a  crowd  of  other 
passengers  waiting  for  the  tender 
that  was  to  convey  us  on  board 
the  International  Line  Company's 
steamship  Sicily,  bound  for  New 
York.  Now  this  was  precisely 
the  date  at  which  the  equinoctial 
gales  may  be  expected ;  a  season 
that  pleasure  travellers  and  tour- 
ists on  the  Atlantic  patronise  not, 
and  that  those  whose  wanderings 
are  impelled  by  more  serious  ob- 
jects shrink  from  and  avoid  when 
possible.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  then,  that  the  motley 
crowd  of  saloon  and  steerage  pas- 
sengers that  were  scattered  upon 
this  occasion  over  the  quay  had 
either  no  control  over  their  move- 
ments, or  were  forgetful  of  those 
signs  upon  the  calendar  that  are 
supposed  to  mark  the  tumults 
of  the  deep.  The  latter,  I 
fancy^  was  my  case.  However 
that  may  be — ^though  since  those 
days  the  times  and  seasons  of  my 
many  Atlantic  ventures  have 
always  been  selected,  if  selected 
sometimes  to  little  purpose,  with 


somewhat  more  respect  for  Nep- 
tune's fancies — I  never  remember 
to  have  left  my  native  shore  under 
climatic  conditions  more  calculated 
to  endear  its  memory  to  a  depart- 
ing exile  than  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

It  was  not  only  that  the  sun 
shone  from  an  unclouded  sky  with 
a  brightness  that  in  these  days  we 
are  thankful  for  in  July,  but  the 
air  had  that  balminess  which  poets 
alone  are  apt  to  connect  with  the 
spring,  and  was  so  Hght  as  not 
even  to  ripple  the  waters  of  the 
Mersey,  which  shone  with  a  bril- 
liancy that  banished  from  the 
mind  the  filth  and  smoke  of  the 
great  city  which  throbbed  upon 
its  shores. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  have 
made  vast  changes  in  a  certain 
class  ofpassenger  traffic  to  America. 
Two  or  three  crack  lines  have  run 
ships  against  oiie  another  with  as- 
tonishing results  in  the  way  of 
speed  and  consumption  of  coaL 
For  people  who  have  got  it 
into  their  heads  that  it  is  vitallj 
important  they  should  be  at  sea 
only  eight  days  instead  of  ten, 
who  prefer  going  under  the  waves 
to  over  them,  for  those  to  whom 
money  is  no  object  and  who  like 
a  crowded  ship,  much  has  been 
done.  There  are  Americans  in- 
numerable, too,  who  may  not 
like  all  this,  but  who  feel 
their  social  position  requires  that 
their  European  trip  should  be 
heralded  to  their  own  particular 
world  as  opening  upon  the  decks 
of  that  fetshionable  steamer  the 
Deerhound  of  the  Deep,  or  that 
world's  wonder  in  the  way  of  new 
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ocean  steamers,  the  City  of  Tim- 
buctoo. 

I  myself  confess — and  am  by  no 
means  singnlar  in  that  lespect — 
to  a  weakness  for  what  many  call 
'  a  quiet  ship :'  a  good,  steady, 
roomy,  seaworthy,  ten-day  tab, 
with  say  forty  or  fifty  saloon  pas- 
sengers on  board ;  a  sort  of  ship 
that  would  never  suggest  itself  to 
the  minds  of  ministers  plenipo- 
tentiaiy  and  roving  dukes,  to  star 
actors  and  prima  donnas,  to  lite- 
rary and  social  lions  invading  the 
States,  or  to  Wall  Street  magnates 
and  Chicago  pork-packers  of  the 
first  water  bent  on  Europe.  There 
are  lots,  however,  of  quiet  folk, 
who  know  the  ropes  and  are  in 
the  habit  of  constantly  *  crossing 
the  pond,  who  cling  tenaciously 
to  these  slow-going,  old-fashioned 
ships  as  men  cling  to  cosy  old- 
fiuhioned  hotels.  It  is  not  merely 
that  a  five  or  ten  pound  note  is  of 
some  consideration;  but,  apart 
from  this,  there  are  people  who 
remember  that  sesrsickness  comes 
at  the  beginning,  not  at  the  end, 
of  a  sea-voyage ;  that  a  dry  deck 
is  a  blessing  which  on  the  Atlantic 
cannot  be  over-estimated;  that 
fifty  fellow-passengers  are  incom- 
parably pleasanter  than  a  hundred 
and  fi&y,  even  though  the  latter 
were  entirely  composed  of  noble 
dukes,  professional  beauties,  and 
millionaires,  instead  of  being  as 
heavily  leavened  with  what  might 
be  called  the  social  dross  of  Atlan- 
tic travel  as  the  most  obscure  of 
first-class  steamers.  There  is  a 
lurking  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  many  old  stagers  who  have  had 
much  experience  of  both  that 
many  of  their  pleasantest  trips 
have  been  made  in  what,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator  from  the 
Mersey  shore,  is  a  magnificent 
ocean  steamer,  but  what  in  the 
world  of  Atlantic  travel  is  known 
as  '  a  slow  old  tuK' 
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The  Sicily  was  just  such  a  ship 
as  this.  The  scene'  upon  the  land- 
ing-stage as  her  tender  came  snort- 
ing up  to  it  was  such  too  as  may  be 
seen  three  or  four  days  in  the 
week  throughout  eight  months  of 
the  year  as  well  now  as  then.  A 
long  line  of  steerage  passengers  of 
both  sexes  and  every  age,  and 
almost  every  nation,  in  all  stages 
of  spirits,  from  careless  mirth  to 
tearful  despair.  Fair-haired  blue- 
eyed  Scandinavians  and  stolid 
Germans  were  there,  already  exiles 
and  some  days  removed  from  the 
parting  wrench  in  that  far  Swed- 
ish village  or  Saxon  commune; 
there  too  were  Scotch  and  English 
labouring  men  with  their  famUies, 
fresh  from  the  last  grip  of  farewell 
and  the  tears  of  women-folk  upon 
the  platform  of  some  little  country 
station.  Their  eyes  were  still  moist 
from  a  last  look  at  the  vanishing 
scenes  of  their  dreary  past  lives. 
Seated  upon  the  plain  corded  boxes 
that  enclosed  their  household  gods, 
accoutred  with  the  regulation  tin 
plates  and  pannikins  slung  upon 
their  backs,  a  melancholy  band, 
they  stood  ready  for  their  trans- 
formation into  American  citizens. 

Of  the  saloon  passengers  the< 
constituents  turned  out  to  be  of 
the  usual  description  to  be  found 
on  most  ships  outside  the  limits 
of  the  tourist  season.  There  were 
some  thirty  of  us  in  all.  There 
were  American  and  Canadian 
business  men,  or  their  repre- 
sentatives; there  were  some 
half-dozen  youths  from  country 
hall  or  vicarage,  flying  from  the 
counting-house  or  examination- 
room  in  the  fond  hope  on  their 
parents'  part  that  a  new  atmo- 
sphere might  perchance  call  out 
some  hitherto  latent  and  undis- 
covered energies ;  a  couple  of  par- 
sons of  the  missionary  description ; 
two  or  thr^  Nova  Bcotian  skip- 
pers; a  golden  youth  with  more 
money  than  responsibilities,  armed 
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to  the  teeth  with  rifles,  guns,  and 
revolvers,  and  seeking  distraction 
by  foreign  travel ;  there  was  an  ex- 
British  officer,  settled  in  Prince 
Edward's  Island ;  and  lastly,  not,  as 
is  osually  the  case,  two  or  three 
mysteries,  but  only  one  individual 
that  failed,  beneath  the  genial 
influence  of  the  smokiog-room,  to 
account  for  himself  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time;  but  this 
mystery,  when  my  tale  is  finished 
— for  I  am  now,  of  course,  antici- 
pating somewhat — will,  I  think, 
be  confessed  to  be  of  a  decidedly 
more  genuine  description  than 
those  whom  the  tongues  of  ship- 
board criticism  so  frequently  con- 
demn as  such;  gentlemen  who 
often  turn  out  to  be  respectable 
hardware  merchants  from  an  inland 
town,or  decent  Presbyterian  clergy- 
men in  lay  attire  whom  their  flocks 
have  sent  to  Europe  to  recruit. 

A  first  ocean  voyage,  especially 
in  youth,  unquestionably  rivets 
itself  upon  most  memories.  Even 
age  and  experience,  upon  their 
first  Atlantic  trip,  have  not  yet 
quite  learnt  to  shake  off  the  no- 
tion that  they  are,  in  some  sort, 
pioneers,  and  their  experience 
a  novelty.  Our  greatest  journal- 
ists and  writers,  essaying  for  the 
first  or  even  second  time  the  At- 
lantic highway,  descend  perhaps 
nearer  to  the  common  level  of 
humanity  in  their  opening  chap- 
ters, descriptive  of  the  ship's  log 
and  the  shoals  of  porpoises,  than 
anywhere  else  upon  their  pages. 
It  is  partly  no  doubt  for  this 
reason  that  while  the  five-and- 
twenty  Atlantic  trips  I  have  made 
since  are  rolled  hopelessly  to- 
gether in  my  recollection,  this 
first  one  stands  out  with  aU  its 
accompanying  characters  and  in- 
cidents, as  if  it  were  but  yester- 
day, but  partly,  in  all  probability, 
an  account  of  its  connection  with 
on  individual  further  removed 
from  the  commonplace  than  any 


of  the  eccentricities  I  have  yet 
met  on  the  after-deck  of  an  Atr 
lantic  liner. 

The  tender  in  the  mean  tioie 
had  deposited  ourselves  and  our 
luggage   in   the   Sicily.     A  half^ 
hour     of     hubbub     and      ^nal 
leave-taking  followed.    Tears  min- 
gled   with   tears    in  one    comer 
of  the  large  saloon  ;  in   another 
peals  of  laughter  and  the  popping 
of  champagne  corks  told  of  the 
convivial  au  revotrs  of  EngliBh 
merchants  and  Transatlantic  buy- 
ers.   The  first  bell  rang  the  signal 
for    the    last   embrace,   the   last 
hand-squeeze;    the    second   gave 
the  habitue  of  such   scenes  jost 
time  to  hurry  up-stairs  and  across 
the  gangway  ere  it  was  lifted; 
and  the  little  ship  swung  from 
the  big  one,  with  a  waving  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs,  to  dis- 
appear in  the  waning  light  amid 
the  dark  hulls  of  vessels  which 
hid  the  landing-stage  from  view. 

It  was  then,  for  the  first  time, 
after  the  confusion  had  died 
away  and  left  the  saloon  and  the 
after-deck  comparatively  empty 
— for  thirty  people  make  % 
small  show  on  a  four-thousand- 
ton  steamer — ^that  I  caught  sight 
of  a  passenger  whom  I  had  not 
noticed  either  upon  the  landing- 
stage  or  the  tender.  His  ap- 
pearance was  in  many  ways  so 
striking  that  I  felt  confident  that 
he  must  have  come  on  board 
apart  from  the  .rest  to  have  thus 
escaped  notice.  He  was  standing 
near  the  wheelhonse,  looking  over 
the  side  of  the  ship  just  as  the 
water  was  beginning  to  boil 
around  the  stem,  and  the  mighty 
mass  was  slowly  throbbing  with  the 
first  beats  of  the  screw;  a  man  some- 
thing over  six  feet  in  height,  and  in 
age  a  trifle  on  the  right  side  of  fifty, 
perhaps.  His  general  appearance 
was  that  of  a  middle-aged  gentle- 
man of  mark  and  position.  His 
physique  and  carriage  were  quite 
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impressive  enough  to  set  off  well 
a  face  that  would  have  struck  you 
anywheie ;  his  features  were  mas- 
sive and  strongly  marked,  hut 
admiiah]y  chiselled ;  a  slight  back- 
ward tilt  of  the  head,  coupled 
with  a  singularly  erect  carriage, 
added  insensibly  to  the  force  and 
chaiacter  whicb  seemed  to  lie  in 
every  line  of  his  face ;  his  eyes 
looked  out  large  and  clear  from 
beneath  curving  but  slightly  pen- 
dent eyebrows.  If  these,  as  I 
from  after  experiences  recollect, 
had  not  had  a  power  of  assuming  a 
marvellous  softness  of  expression, 
one  would  have  said  that  there 
was  present  almost  an  excess  of 
facial  power  and  vigour.  A  heavy 
moustache  fell  over  his  upper  lip, 
and  a  mass  of  iron-gray  hair 
cnrled  thick  and  strong  over  a 
head  that  a  scidptor  would  have 
gazed  on  with  delight.  To  say 
that  he  was  eminently  aristocratic 
in  appearance,  though  true  in  one 
sense,  might  on  the  other  hand 
give  the  idea  of  some  sleek  old 
gentleman,  whom  the  habit  of 
being  made  much  of,  a  skilful 
valet  and  a  first-class  tailor  had 
endowed  with  a  personnel  answer- 
ing to  that  capricious  word.  But 
the  individual  iu  question  looked 
a  great  deal  more  than  that :  he 
looked  as  if  he  had  not  only  been 
accustomed  to  command,  but  to 
command  upon  the  greater- and 
busier  of  life's  stages.  In  a  word, 
you  would  have  connected  him 
rather  in  fancy  with  the  greater 
enterprises  of  commerce  in  its 
widest  sense,  than  with  any  posi- 
tion- due  only  to  the  accident  of 
birth  or  inherited  wealth.  Such, 
at  leasty  were  my  own  impres- 
sions at  the  time ;  and  young  and 
inexperienced  as  I  then  was,  I 
have  the  less  hesitation  in  putting 
them  down  because  they  were 
shared  in  effect  by  every  one,  so 
far  as  I  knew,  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  this  extraordinary  man. 


Twilight    had    deepened    into 
night  ere  we  glided    across  the 
bar.     The  thousand  lights  of  the 
great  city  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
till  nothing  was  left  but  a  lurid 
glare    hanging    on   the     eastern 
horizon,  and  paling  the.  light  of 
the  countless  stars  that  shone  in 
the    cloudless  sky.     The  hurry 
and  bustle  of  departure,  the  din 
and  turmoil  of  a  mighty  seaport, 
had  given  way  to  the  strangely 
contrasting    sUence    of   a    great 
screw- steamer    driving   her   way 
through  an  unrufi^ed  sea.     Calm 
water  is  conducire  to  sociabihty, 
and  before  the  dark  outlines  of  the 
Welsh  mountains  had  fairly  faded 
into  the  night,  and  the  Holyhead 
lighthouse  was  still  flaring  brightly 
upon  our  left,  half  the  male  pas- 
sengers at  least  were  upon  easy 
terms  with  one  another — a  con- 
cession to  Anglo-Saxon  frigidity 
that  ocean-travellers,  I  think,  wiU. 
admit  was  unusual  enough  to  be 
deserving  of  notice.     The  young 
Englishmen,  with  torrents  of  '  By 
Joves,'     and     'By    gads,'     and 
'  Awfully  rums,'  had  found  heaps 
of  mutual  acquaintances,  while 
the  merchants  and  travellers  had 
fallen  as  a  matter  of   course  to 
discussing  the  merits  of  different 
Atlantic  lines  and  ships,  just  as 
sporting  men  when   they   meet 
would  discuss    the    points    and 
merits  of  famous  horses.    I  saw 
nothing  more  that  night  of  the 
distinguished-looking     passenger. 
Probably  he  retired  early.     The 
next  day  was  as  calm  as  the  pre- 
ceding one,  but  he  did  not  appear 
at  breakfast.     A  card  was  on  the 
plate  of  an  unoccupied  place  next 
to  mine — on  it  was  written  in  pen- 
cil *  Mr.  Montague  Brown.'  Now, 
it  makes  a  considerable  difference 
on  board  an  Atlantic  steamer  who 
is  one's  neighbour.     My  inquiries 
of  the  steward  as  to  the  owner  of 
this  vacant  seat  satisfied  me  that 
the  name  belon^^ed  to.  the   pas- 
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senger  in  question.  In  the  course 
of  the  morning  he  appeared  for  a 
short  time  on  deckhand  his  appear- 
ance created  general  comment. 
Prom  the  constituents  of  this 
particular  company  there  cer- 
tainly seemed  to  he  something 
incongruous  in  his  presence 
among  them.  The  Canadians  and 
Americans  put  him  down  as 
one  of  those  haughty  and  un- 
adaptable English  swells  who 
seemed  neither  to  be  able  nor  to 
care  to  shake  off  the  atmosphere 
of  social  ezclusiyeness,  which, 
like  a  chilly  vapour,  haunts  their 
path.  That  he  was  *  somebody,' 
however,  was  the  universal  ver- 
dict. There  was  hardly  opportu- 
nity, however,  for  the  wildest 
conjecture  to  define  the  precise 
nature  of  his  position  before  we 
came  to  an  anchor  in  Queenstown 
harbour.  Verdant  youth  and  fes- 
tively inclined  old  age  went  on 
shore  in  the  tender,  that  brought 
out  to  the  ship  the  familiar  ven- 
dors of  bog  oak  abominations  and 
sprigs  of  shamrock.  In  the  evening 
the  tender  returned  with  a  hundred 
and  fifty  wild-looking  emigrants, 
whose  characteristic  discord  of 
sobs  and  laughter,  jests  and 
wails,  continued  till  the  same 
boat  with  their  friends  on  board 
had  once  again  departed  for 
the  shore,  amid  the  dying 
strains  of  the  '  Groves  of  Blar- 
ney' and  the  'Wearing  of  the 
Green.' 

The  night  we  steamed  out  of 
Queenstown  harbour  was  as  still 
as  the  preceding  one.  Kot  a  wave 
broke  upon  that  wild  south- 
western coast — the  very  home  of 
storms,  and  this  the  very  season 
for  them.  Those  to  whom  the 
ways  of  the  Atlantic  were  un- 
known laughed  and  chatted,  and 
smoked  and  drank,  under  a  grow- 
ing conviction  that  tbis  state  of 
things  was  normal,  and  concerned 
themselves  .  about   .matches    of 


shuffle-board  and  quoits  that  were 
to  come  off  in  the  morning. 

But  by  breakfast-time  it  was 
blowing  half  a  gale  from  the 
S.W.,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  hissing  waters  and  angry 
skies.  Most  of  the  passengers 
were  in  their  berths,  writhing  in 
their  first  agonies  amid  tlie  pan- 
demonium of  banging  trunks, 
creaking  woodwork,  and  rattling 
crockery  that  accompanies  the 
groans  of  the  seasick.  Some  ten 
or  twelve  hardened  individuals, 
possessed  of  what  their  own  ver- 
nacular would  have  described  as 
'cast-iron  stomachs,'  sat  in  the 
empty  saloon,  chuckling  grimly 
at  the  long  tine  of  vacant  seats,  or 
groped  their  way  to  the  cheerless 
smoke-room,  between  the  waves 
that  periodically,  as  the  gale  grew 
worse,  swept  the  deck. 

I  am  one  of  those  fortunate 
beings  to  whom  the  pangs  of  sea- 
sickness are  unknown.  So  appar- 
ently was  Mr.  Montague  Brown. 
With  the  vanishing  of  the  land 
and  the  tumbling  seas,  all  that 
tendency  to  reserve  which  public 
opinion  had  just  had  time  enough 
to  attribute  to  that  gentleman 
seemed  to  disappear.  I  have  said 
that  his  exterior  was  in  every  way 
remarkable.  Indeed,  I  think  his 
presence  was  the  most  striking 
that  I  have  ever  seen  any  man  in 
possession  of.  His  more  substantial 
gifts  we  soon  found  were  in  no 
way  behind  his  ornamental  ones. 
The  small  body  of  survivors  were 
fascinated  to  a  man  by  the  charm 
of  his  manner  and  hiis  powers  of 
conversation,  which  gave  him 
instant  prominence  in  that  select 
assemblage.  As  the  invalids, 
one  by  one,  pale  of  cheek  and 
unsteady  of  gait,  once  again  took 
silent  possession  of  their  vacant 
seats,  they  found  the  distinguished 
stranger,  whose  apparent  ex- 
clusiveness  had  for  a  moment 
attracted  their  attention  on  the 
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first  morning,  yirtoally  iostalled 
by  common  consent  as  chairman 
of  the  company  upon  every  and 
all  occasions,  and  each  one  after 
a    passing    feeling    of     surprise 
dropped,  in  spite  of  himself,  into 
the    ranks    of   the   worshippers. 
This  ascendency  was  not  acquired 
by  loud    talk    or  by  blustering 
aggression.     It  seemed  somehow 
or  other  to  be  the  natural  order 
of  things,  about  which  there  was 
no-  sort  of  disagreement.     It  had 
the  air  of  being  quite  unsought, 
and  at  the  same  time   accepted 
and  held  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Mr.  Brown,  as  I  shall  now  call 
him,  had  a  wonderful  power  of 
attracting    people   towards  him, 
without  ei&er    making  himself 
cheap  or  encouraging  undue  fami- 
liarity on  their  part.     The  incon- 
graous  elements  collected  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Sicily  were  all  at 
his  feet.     His  powers  of  conver- 
sation were    simply   marvellous. 
The  young  he  insensibly  flattered 
by  a  geiual  sympathy  in   their 
past  and  future  interests,  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  a  stranger  of 
his  years  and  apparent  position. 
The    old    he    charmed     by    the 
technical   knowledge    which    he 
displayed  of  their  several  occu- 
pations and  the  importance  which 
he   seemed   to    attach  to    each. 
^Nothing  melts  the  heart  of  the 
man  of  trade  towards  the  man  of 
higher  social  pretensions  so  effec- 
tually as  when  the  latter  by  a 
respectful  interest  does  homage 
to  the  ranks  of  commerce.     Mr. 
Montague  Brown,  as  I  have  said, 
not  only  did  that,  but  discussed 
details      with     these    American 
traders  and  Canadian  buyers  in  a 
way  that  made  each  feel  insensibly 
flattered,   though  he  would    not 
have  admitted  such,   of  course, 
even  to  Iiimsel£     Democrats  and 
republicans  as  they  were,   they 
had  always  resented  the  occasional 
Englidi '  nobs '  they  met  on  board 


ship,  who  walked  haughtily  and 
stiffly  about  the  deck,  and  con- 
versed only  with  the  captain  and 
a  few  others.  Here,  however,  was 
one  who  was  at  least  the  equal  in 
outward  bearing  of  any  they  had 
ever  seen.  The  wonderful  con- 
trast of  his  manner  towards  them 
made  them,  in  all  probability — 
for  they  were  but  mortal — more 
ready  to  acknowledge  his  supre- 
macy than  if  he  had  been  a  per- 
sonage of  more  plebeian  mould. 
To  the  hardware  merchant  he 
talked  fluently  upon  gun-barrels 
and  the  price  of  nails  ;  with  the 
dry-goods  merchant  he  entered 
into  spirited  discussions  on  the 
merits  of  Manchester  and  Lovrell. 
With  a  farmer  from  California  he 
held  his  own  in  arguments  on 
shorthorns  and  Berkshire  pigs, 
on  which  subjects  that  Western 
agriculturist  was,  in  his  own 
words,  '  powerfully  interested.' 
The  ex-warrior  on  board  seemed 
to  think  his  suggestions  as  to  re- 
mounting the  British  cavalry  were 
deserving  of  the  most  respectful 
attention.  In  literature  he  was 
supreme ;  in  theological  contro- 
versy he  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  two  parsons  combined; 
while  with  the  young  men  he 
grew  enthusiastic  over  the  batting 
of  Jones  of  Winchester,  or  the 
bowling  of  Smith  of  Rugby.  If 
my  readers  are  apt  to  think  the 
range  of  our  conversation  some 
what  widely  extended,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  fifceen  days' 
trip  against  a  head-wind  in  heavy 
seas — as  this  was — without  the 
distraction  of  female  society  or  the 
possibility  of  walking  the  deck,  is 
of  all  conditions  the  most  exhaus- 
tive of  conversational  material. 

That  there  were  three  female 
saloon  passengers  I  had  forgotten 
till  this  moment,  since  after 
leaving  Queenstown  they  were 
never  seen  again  till  Sandyhook 
was  sighted. 
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Of  every  dispute  and  discuesion 
Mr.  Brown  became  the  natural 
arbiter,  and  if  his  judgments  were 
not  perhaps  always  sound,  they 
were  at  any  rate  most  admirably 
and  gn^cefully  delivered.  His 
opinion  upon  whist  was  indorsed 
by  the  skill  with  which  he 
played.  His  opinions  on  the 
great  musicians  of  the  day  gained 
weight  from  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  he  sang.  His  social  gifts 
indeed  were  so  great  that  the 
captain,  who,  though  an  excellent 
seaman,  was  noted  on  the  line  for 
his  extraordinary  taciturnity,  as- 
tonished the  doctor,  who  took  a 
lead  in  social  matters,  by  standing 
for  several  minutes  on  one  occa- 
sion inside  the  smoke-room  door. 
He  was  also  seen  to  perpetrate 
something  approaching  to  a  smile. 
Now,  both  of  these  actions  were 
entirely  at  variance  with  the 
regular  habits  of  that  gallant  but 
retiring  tar. 

At  &at  time  of  life  my  experi- 
ence of  human  nature  was  doubt- 
less not  great,  though  perhaps 
more  varied  than  that  of  many  of 
my  contemporaries;  but  I  had 
never  before  met  a  man  whose 
conversation  so  fascinated  me,  or 
in  whose  company  I  took  such 
delight.  I  will  say  more  than 
this,  and  go  on  to  declare  that  I 
have  never  yet  met  a  human  being 
who,  from  certain  social  points  of 
view,  was  quite  the  equal  of  this 
Admirable  Crichton.  A  mere  in- 
dividual impression  such  as  this, 
still  further  weakened,  it  may  be 
said,  by  the  sentiment  of  bygone 
memories,  amounts  to  little ;  but, 
as  I  have  already  partly  shown, 
and  events  I  am  about  to  relate 
will  show  still  more  strongly  here- 
after, how  the  spell  of  tlus  extra- 
ordinary man  fell  upon  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Whether  or  no  there  are  some 
people  who  would  have  earlier 
conceived     doubts     as     to    Mr. 


Montague  Brown's  position,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say;  I  am  but  a 
chronicler  of  certain  facts   that 
came  within  my  own  personal  ex* 
perience.    The  men  and  women 
that  succumbed    to    his  chanuB 
were,  for  the  most  part,  people  by 
no  means  easily  available  for  im- 
position in  most  matters,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  most  unpromising 
field  for  the  adventurer.     Social 
discrimination  was  perhaps  their 
weakest  point;  but  even  if  Mr. 
Brown    had    had  weak  spots  in 
his  armour  which  an  expert  in 
this  special  line  might  have  pierced, 
it  was  not  any  vulgar  cringing 
towards  some  fancied  social  posi- 
tion   that    brought    worshippers 
everywhere  to  his  feet.     He  as- 
sumed  nothing,  and  was  abso- 
lutely reserved  as  to  his  personal 
affairs.     The  object  of  his  trip  to 
America  he  had  nevei  dwelt  on. 
While  others  had  spoken  freely  of 
their  pursuits  and  objects,  he  had 
said  nothing,  and  no  one  seemed 
to  expect  him  to  say  anything, 
of  his.    It  was  taken  for  granted 
that  if  such  a  man  as  he  were  not 
travelling  actually  for  pleasure,  it 
must  be  on  some  business  of  no 
slight  importance.     He  had  hint- 
ed vaguely  at  something  of  the 
sort,  and  his  hint  went  a  long 
way.     Every  other  soul  on  board 
had,  before  the  close  of  thosestormy 
and   monotonous  fourteen   days, 
pretty  much  unburdened  his  whole 
history  —  his     past     disappoint- 
ments, his  future  hopes,  his  in- 
come,   his     ailments,     and    hia 
relatives  — to   a  greater   or  less 
number  of  his  fellow-passengers. 
But    Mr.    Brown    had    confided 
in    no    one,    nor    did    anybody 
seem  to  expect  such  condescen- 
sion, though  a  British  officer,  the 
heir  to  a  baronetcy,  and  four  or 
five    substantial    Montreal    mer- 
chants   had    reduced    their    ex- 
periences    so     threadbare     that 
they  had  fallen  to  raffiing  knives 
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in  the  prdoDged  monotony  of  wet 
decks  and  tumbling  seas. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  casually  of 
circnlar  notes  of  credit  and  of 
the  usual  desk  full  of  introductory 
lettera  He  was  due,  he  said,  at 
Boston,  Ottawa,  and  Montreal; 
and  had  thoughts  of  going  west 
to  San  Francisco,  and  thence 
home  by  the  Pacific  and  Austra- 
lian colonies. 

As  the  end  of  the  voyage 
drew  near  he  took  a  great  fancy 
to  me.  As  a  youngster  I  felt 
highly  flattered  by  the  favour  of 
so  great  a  man .  My  own  route  was 
rather  vague — health  being  the 
chief  motive  for  my  trip.  A  cer- 
tain inland  town  in  Canada,  where 
I  had  connections,  was,  however, 
my  first  objective  point,  and  I  was 
too  much  pleased  to  think  it  at  all 
strange  when  Mr.  Brown  one  day 
hinted — only  hinted  —  that  his 
more  important  business  would 
wait — that  he  should  like  to  see 
Canada  in  the  first  flash  of  spring, 
and  that  he  might  possibly  ar- 
range to  accompany  me  to  my 
destination  before  commencing  his 
own  tour. 

The  last  day  on  board  ship 
eame.  An  address  to  the  captain 
voted  by  the  passengers — com- 
piled by  Mr.  Brown,  of  course — 
was  read  by  the  latter.  In  it  he 
thanked  that  taciturn  navigator 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
brought  the  good  ship  'Sicily' 
through  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Ho 
made  gracefiil  allusions  also  to  that 
stem  sense  of  duty  which  had 
caused  that  gallant  mariner  to 
tear  himself  from  the  social  board 
by  day  and  abjure  his  rest  at 
night  for  his  lonely  post  upon 
the  spray-swept  bridge. 

What  traveller  does  not  recall 
the  strange  sensation  produced 
by  the  end  of  a  long  voyage,  when 
the  throbbing  screw,  whose  vibra- 
tions have  insensibly  become  a 
part  of  the  very  atmosphere  you 


breathe,  abruptly  cease ;  when  the 
constant  feeling  of  forward  move- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  more  tumul- 
tuous agitation,  comes  to  an  end, 
and  under  the  sudden  revulsion 
every    stationary   thing  ^houses 
and  wharves  and  streets — heave 
beneath  your  unsteady  feet ;  when 
the  snugness  of  the  little  isolated 
commonwealth  of  which  you  have 
been  a  member  vaniBhes  by  magic, 
as  the  gangway  drops  on  the  ship's 
side,  and  men  with  whom  you 
have  been  familiar,  almost  inti- 
mate, in  travelling-caps  and  pilot 
jackets,  loom  upon  your  sight  in 
tall  hats   and    immaculate  coats 
among  bevies  of  delighted  friends 
or  relatives  ?   Of  course  you  swear 
eternal  friendship;  of  course  you 
accept  a  dozen  general  invitations, 
with  as  much  momentary  sincerity 
as  that  with  which  they  are  given. 
But  if  you  are  an  old  traveller, 
you  will  grow  very  backward  in 
pursuing  further  these  ocean-made- 
acquaintances  upon  dry  land.  You 
will  have  learnt  that  the  ennui  ot" 
shipboard    life   may  create   tem- 
porary social  relations   that  will 
not  bear  the  strain  of  a  two  or 
three  months'  interval  of  diverg- 
ing pursuits  and  interests  before- 
the  promised  visit,  and  experience- 
will  have  made  you  cynical  with 
regard  to  the  enthusiastic  hand- 
shaking  that   is   done   on    such 
occasions.     On  this  particular  oc* 
ca^on  the  parting  of  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Brown  with  his  friends  and 
admirers  was  very  affecting  indeed. 
General  Washington's  farewell  to 
his  staff,  or  the  parting  of  Lee  and 
his  war-worn  veterans  at  Appo- 
mattox, could  hardly  have  been 
more  impressive. 
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As   I   have  already  said,  Mr. 
Brown  had  taken  a  fancy  to  me — 
a  partiality  about  which  there  was 
no    doii^. — I   felt  at  the   time 
very  proud.     I  was  to  dine  with 
him  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  on 
Broadway,  and  thero  discuss  plans 
for  the  immediate  future.      The 
dinner  and  the  discussion  resulted 
in  his  decision  to  accompany  me 
for  a  fortnight,  at  any  rate,  before 
commencing  those  weighty  opera- 
tions   and    vast    enterprises    for 
which  we  had  given  Mm  credit. 
This  decision,  I  need  hardly  add, 
gave   me   unmitigated  pleasure ; 
for,  as  a  travelling  companion,  he 
had  already  proved  his  extraordi- 
nary powers.      So  we   left  New 
York  together,  making  our  way 
slowly,  by  Albany,  Eochester,  and 
Niagara, to  Toronto.  We  spent  some 
days  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  where, 
thanks  to  the  distinguished  ap- 
pearance and  strange,  almost  mes- 
meric, influence  of  my  companion, 
the  waiters  seemed  to  anticipate 
our  wants  without  the  proverbial 
half-dollar  '  in  advance '  that  the 
Transatlantic  gar^on  is  supposed 
to  require.     From  thence  it  took 
us  eight  hours  by  train — in  those 
days — ^to  reach  the  small,  but  im- 
portanty  town  of  LakeviUe,  for 
which  I  was  bound.     Lakeville 
was  then  a  terminus.    It  was,  and 
still  is,  important,  as  being  the 
chief  outlet  of  the  lumber  trade 
that  flourished  through  that  vast 
back  country  known  as  the  Po- 
waska  district,  whero  lake  and 
river  alternate,  in    nearly  equal 
proportions,    over     hundreds    of 
square  miles,  with  wild  forests, 
and  a  rocky  soil  that  the  tide  of 
settlement  breaks  here  and  there 
only  with  lukewarm  zeal.     Lake- 
ville had  in  those  days  perhaps 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.     It 
was  not  only  a  stirring  business 
town  but  was,  in  its  way,  noted 


as  a  gay  and  sociable  one.  The 
scenery  and  sporting  advantages 
of  its  neighbourhood  made  it  a 
great  resort  at  times  for  visitors 
from  the  cities,  the  garrisons,  and 
even  the  *  old  country.* 

We  put  up  at  what  was  then 
the    McLoskie    House,   but    has 
now,   after  breaking   five   conse- 
cutive proprietors,  subsided   into 
offices  for  Lakeville  lawyers  and 
insurance  agents.     My  own  quar- 
ters, however,  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  Transatlantic  hos- 
pitality,  were  very  soon  changed 
for  the  residence  of  one  of  my 
relatives.    The  hospitality  of  co- 
lonies is  proverbial,  and  the  people 
of  Lakeville  were  noted  even  in 
Canada  at  that  time  for  their  ex- 
cellence in  this  respect.    Special 
circumstances,  too,  had  made  their 
town  something  of  a  centre  for 
travellers,  and  the  art  of  making 
it  pleasant  to  these  had  become 
more  developed  than  in  less  fre- 
quented places.     Still,  letters  of 
introduction  of  some  kind  were, 
even  in  that  genial  community, 
regarded  as  a  sine  qud  non  for 
immediate  attentions.     Letters  of 
introduction  for  that  locality  Mr. 
Brown  had  none,   nor  was  his 
connection  with  me  of  a  sufficient- 
ly substantial  kind  to  include  him 
in  the  ordinary  way  in  mine.     It 
was  soon  apparent,  however,  that 
such  conventionalities  would  in 
his   case    have    been    absolutely 
superfluous.  All  thoughts  of  those 
usual  certificates  that  even  the 
least  prudent  pay  regard  to  seemed 
to  vanish  beforo  the  magic  of  his 
presence.     Nobody  knew  who  he 
was,  and  by  no  syllable  had  he 
committed   himself;    but   every- 
body thought  he  knew,  and    in 
a  week  the  whole  town  was  at  his 
feet.     The  oflice  of  the  McLoskie 
House,  at  all  times  a  great  resort 
of  the  leading  citizens  in  odd  mo- 
ments, became  now  moro  popular 
than  ever  at  the  hours  when  Mr^ 
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Montague  B.  held  bis  infonnal 
receptions    there,   charming  and 
amusingy  interesting  and  flatter- 
ing, by  turns  bis  bs^-beaded  but 
genial  visitors.  How  mucb  of  tbis 
was  due  to  bis  own  personal  gifts, 
and  bow  mucb  to  tbe  impression 
be   managed   to  convey  tbat  be 
was  tbe  possible  berald  and  pioneer 
of  some  vast  undertaking,  I  can- 
not at  tbis  distance  of  time  say ; 
sucb  an  analysis  would  bave,  in 
all   probability,   been  a  difficult 
taak  to  tbe  parties  most  concerned. 
The  apparently  unsought  triumph, 
however,  was   as  complete  as  it 
was  unprecedented.      Tbe  three 
bank  managers  and  their  several 
stafEs — who,  as  everybody  knows, 
have  a  social  position  in  Canadian 
country  towns    not    unlike    the 
officers  of  a  garrison — left  cards 
npon    my    distinguished    friend. 
The  leading  lumber-merchants  and 
the   two  principal   doctors    sent 
word   to   say  tbey  were  €oming 
down  to  see  him  on  tbe  first  op- 
portunity tbat  business  allowed. 
The  judges  and  the  leading  law- 
yers vied  with  one  another  in 
welcoming  him  to  LakeviUe.    Tbe 
landlord  of  tbe  hotel,  the  great 
Mr.    McLoskie    himself,    treated 
him  with  a  deference  tbat  is  quite 
uncommon   in   a  country  where 
landlords  are  very  great  people 
indeed.     His  things  were  moved 
to  the  state  apartment  just  vacated 
by  the  president  of  tbe  O.R.U.P, 
Kailroad.      Hot    shaving   water, 
two  towels,  a  cold  bath,  and  other 
unwonted  luxuries  tbat  the  ordi- 
nary guest  at  tbe  McLoskie  House 
in  those  days  might  bave  whistled 
for  in  vain,  were  gradually  shower- 
ed upon  him  as  his  reputation 
advanced ;  and  on  the  third  morn- 
ing his  boots  were  actually  polish- 
ed and  dropped  outside  bis  door 
with  a  clatter  tbat  sent  a  thrill 
of  astonished   envy  through  the 
breasts  of  tbe  regular  boarders, 
whose  doors  opened  in  the  same 


passage.  The  absolute  conquest 
of  Lakeville  tbat  Mr.  Brown 
effected,  as  it  were,  by  bis  own 
unidentified  appearance,  might 
lead  people  to  suppose  tbat  its 
inhabitants  were  a  singi^arly  con- 
fiding race.  Those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  Transatlantic 
fellow-subjects  wUl,  I  feel  sure, 
endorse  tbe  statement  that  if  there 
are  no  people  more  hospitable, 
there  are,  at  the  same  time,  none 
more  thoroughly  awake  to  their 
own  interests.  Though  not  so  ad- 
venturous in  the  pursuit  of  gain 
as  his  immediate  neighbours,  tbe 
Scotch  blood  tbat  courses  through 
the  veins  of  the  Canadian  pre- 
serves to  him,  amid  all  tbe  liber- 
ality of  New  World  ways  and 
ideas,  mucb  of  tbat  caution  which 
we  attribute  to  tbe  North  Briton. 
As  regards  Lakeville,  if  its 
people  were  famous  all  through 
Canada  for  tbe  zest  with  which 
tbey  enjoyed  their  leisure  hours, 
they  were  well  known  to  be  no 
whit  behind  their  neighbours  in 
that  'smartness'  which  is  the 
New  World's  idoL 

It  must  be  remembered  tbat 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  made 
great  changes  in  Canada.  Sub- 
stantial and  distinguished  Eng- 
lishmen were  mucb  rarer  in  its 
country  towns  then  than  now.  Of 
martial  butterflies  stealing  tbe 
hearts  of  the  ladies,  and  awaking 
tbe  green-eyed  monster  among 
the  gentlemen,  there  were  plenty 
in  those  days.  Plenty,  too,  of 
itinerant  sportsmen  and  younger 
sons  with  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural fancies ;  but  men  of  Mr. 
Brown's  calibre,  who  combined 
tbe  graces,  and  more  than  the 
graces,  of  all  of  these,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  had  the  (;^edit  of  re- 
presenting capital  and  enterprise, 
were  almost  phenomenal  in  sucb 
places  as  Lakeville.  English 
capital  did  not  then,  as  now,  flow 
so  freely  into  the  undertakings  of 
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the  colonies ;  and  the  time  I  speak 
of  was  one  of  those  periods  when 
the  pnrse-strings  of  capitalists 
geneially  were  closed  hj  com- 
mercial depression — periods  that 
alternate  so  regularly  beyond  the 
Atlantic  with  seasons  that  pros- 
perity have  pushed  to  inflation ; 
when  the  bank- manager,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  farmer  put  to  the 
severest  test  their  confidence  in 
one  another  ;  when  the  once-con- 
fiding backwoods  bar-keeper  writes 
in  lampblack  on  a  shingle  aboye 
his  door  'Positively  no  credit. 
Times  is  hard;'  and  men  in 
general  eye  a  ten-dollar  note  as 
they  would  some  long-lost  friend. 
The  sterner  description  of  Lake- 
ville  citizen,  who  would  doubtless 
have  been  proof  against  the  social 
charms  of  Mr.  Montague  Brown, 
was  won  over  by  the  shrewdness 
with  which  he  discussed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  the  flattering 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  its 
future,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  extraordinary  capacity  for  fu- 
ture development  of  that  particu- 
lar district  of  which  Lakeville 
was  the  capital.  'Times  were 
hard,'  and  here  was  a  man  who 
talked  airily  of  thousands  among 
men  with  whom  hundreds  were, 
at  that  time,  uncommonly  scarce. 
A  man  who  might  represent 
millions,  interesting  himself  in  an 
aspiring  colonial  country  town  in 
a  time  of  depression,  was  a  per- 
sonage of  vital  importance;  and 
Mr.  Brown,  without,  as  it  were, 
condescending  to  details,  dissem- 
inated this  impression  with  an 
ability  that  is  still  spoken  of  with 
almost  admiration  among  the 
older  citizens  of  Lakeville.  The 
less  material  portion  of  society,  in 
which  I  need  hardly  add  the 
whole  *of  the  fair  sex  were  in- 
cluded, fell  an  easy  victim  to  his 
fascinations.  He  had  not  even 
the  common  insular  prejudices 
with  which    Englishmen,    often 


unconsciously,  ruffle  Colonials 
and  Americans.  He  declared  that 
he  never  for  a  moment  believed 
the  country  to  consist  of  stumps 
and  grizzly  bears,  or  that  the 
people  dressed  in  skins,  as  most 
of  the  Englishmen  who  visited 
Lakeville  had  confessed  to  having 
done.  '  So  very  much  more  sub- 
stantial and  dignified,  and  in 
every  way  superior,'  the  ladies 
declared,  to  the  conceited  young 
Englishmen  that  had  come  and 
gone  like  butterflies,  walking 
about  the  main  street  of  Lakeville 
in  knickerbockers  and  old  coats, 
and  clumsy  boots  full  of  ridicu- 
lous nails ;  who  were  wont  to  give 
self-assertive  young  gentlemen 
their  immature  opinion  on  social 
matters  with  unpalatable  freedom 
on  the  strength  of  being  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  to  go  to  evening  parties 
in  morning  costume,  giving  addi- 
tional insult  in  the  excuseof '  having 
left  their  dress  clothes  at  home.' 

Mr.  Brown  did  none  of  these 
things.  He  was  studiously  polite, 
and  praised  everything  and  every- 
body. Indeed,  he  was  reported 
to  have  said  at  the  club,  of  which 
he  was,  of  course,  elected  an  hon- 
orary member,  that  it  was  well 
for  him  he  was  no  longer  a  young 
man,  as  the  ladies  of  Lakeville 
were  the  most  fascinating  he  had 
ever  met  in  his  whole  experience. 
This  was  repeated  by  the  club 
young  men  to  their  sweethearts 
on  the  following  Sunday  evening, 
and  no  doubt  assisted  his  own 
natural  attractions  in  procuring 
him  such  general  attentions  from 
the  ladies,  young  and  old.  So 
great,  indeed,  was  their  devotion, 
that  I  feel  sure,  had  not  Mr. 
Brown's  triumphal  course  been 
otherwise  checked,  it  would  have 
alienated  from  the  ranks  of  his 
admirers  aU  the' unmarried,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  own  sex. 

Spring  had  fairly  opened.  The 
last  speck  of  snow  had  vanished 
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even  firom  northerly  fence  corners. 
The  great  inland  lakes  had  shaken 
off  the  iron  hand  of  winter,  and 
ponred  their  yolnmes  of  melting 
snow  and  ice,  crashing  and  roar- 
ing, into  the  still  greater  lakes 
below.  The  sun  of  early  May 
bad  touched  the  woods  and  wheat- 
*fields.  The  greenery  of  summer 
was  spreading  and  deepening  with 
a  rapidity  unknown  in  these  tem- 
perate i^es.  The  southern  birds 
came  flitting  in.  The  dust  flew  in 
clouds  behind  the  harrows,  and 
from  every  side,  from  field  and 
farm,  house,  street,  and  forest, 
came  the  sounds  of  awakened 
life. 

Mr.  Brown,  however,  made  no 
mention  of  leaving  Lakeville.  As 
the  waters  subsided,  and  the 
warm  weather  came  on,  the  ladies 
were  all  for  boating  on  the  river 
near  the  town.  Gentlemen  in 
the  afternoons  in  that  country 
were  scarce,  and  Mr.  Brown  was 
always  delighted  to  assist,  or  at 
any  rate  to  grace  with  his  pre- 
sence, these  innocent  aquatic  fes- 
tivals. There  was  a  certain  young 
widow  in  Lakeville,  a  Mrs.  Adair, 
to  whom  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Brown,  in  spite  of  his  cosmo- 
politan gallantry,  was  particularly 
partiaL  To  me,  who  was  his  con- 
stant companion,  this  preference 
seemed  so  marked  that  I  was  less 
inclined  to  wonder  at  his  con- 
iinuons  and  aimless  stay  in  Lake- 
ville. This  lady  was,  perhaps, 
siz-and-twenty,  and  was  somewhat 
of  a  character  in  the  neighbour- 
hoodi  She  herself  was  a  Can- 
adian, but  had  married,  like  so 
many  of  her  fair  countrywomen, 
an  officer  £r6m  the  garrison  at 
Toronto.  The  latter  belonged  to 
a  crack  regiment,  and  she  accom- 
panied him  to  England  when  his 
corps  was  recalled  from  foreign 
service.  Then,  it  was  currently 
reported,  the  fair  Canadienne  saw 
something  of  high  life.     It  was 


known  that  she  had  basked  in 
the  smiles  of  Royalty — ^if,  indeed, 
people  can  be  said  to  bask  in 
anything  during  those  grim 
ordeals  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
when  bare-armed  and  bare-necked 
maids  and  matrons  hustle  one  an- 
other in  draughty  anterooms  and 
sow  the  seed  of  fell  disease. 
Whatever  of  the  beau  monde  Mrs. 
Adair  had  seen  she  undoubtedly 
mbde  the  most  of.  Her  experi- 
ences gave  her,  perhaps,  a  natural 
right  to  a  certain  amount  of  Selai 
in  her  native  town,  iie  which  she 
had  returned,  on  the  death  of  her 
husband,  with  a  snug  six  hundred 
a  year.  She  somewhat  exceeded, 
however,  in  her  demands  upon 
the  homage  of  her  friends  on  this 
score.  She  sniffed  a  little  too 
much  at  the  ways  and  customs  of 
the  country  of  her  birth,  and  ex- 
aggerated the  genuine  Britisher 
bom  in  her  adherence  to  English 
details  of  life.  Hence  she  was 
called  the '  Countess,'  and  suffered 
exactly  that  amount  of  mild  un- 
popularity which  such  a  nickname 
might  be  supposed  to  represent* 
With  six  hundred  a  year,  how- 
ever, and  a  house  and  lot,  unpopu- 
larity that  exploded  itself  in  the 
mere  application  of  such  a  harm- 
less sobriquet  did  not  amount 
to  much ;  and  Mrs.  Adair,  whose 
widowhood  sat  lightly  on  her, 
took  the  lead  in  most  social 
matters.  Those  that  she  did  not 
take  the  lead  in  she  held  aloof 
from  and  jeered  at;  for  she  was,  I 
am  afraid,  in  many  respects,  a 
not  very  sensible  woman. 

Mr.  Brown's  attentions  to  her 
upon  all  occasions  became,  in  a 
short  time,  so  marked  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  question  at  the 
club  and  the  McLoskie  House  but 
that  he  was  '  running '  the  widow. 

Nor  was  it  'only  in  the  lighter 
character  of  a  '  gallant '  that  Mr. 
Brown  found  himself  posing 
during  these  first  weeks  of  spring. 
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Tlie  gentlemen  organised  in  his 
honour  many  of  those  expeditions 
in  which,  heyond  the  Atlantic, 
business  and  pleasure  are  so 
charmingly  blended  together. 
The  Miranda  silver  mines,  for  in- 
stance, thirty  miles  up  the  country, 
had,  been  long  languishing  for 
want  of  funds.  The  fortunes 
that  were  to  make  three  hun- 
dred stockholders  happy  were 
still  lying  embedded  in  veins  of 
quartz.  The  board  of  directors 
were  all  Lakeville  citizens,  and  a 
burning  desire,  not,  perhaps,  due 
entirely  to  their  hospitable  emo- 
tions, seized  upon  all  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  to  show 
Mr.  Brown  the  spot  wherein  so 
much  of  their  future  hopes  lay 
waiting  for  realisation.  A  plear 
sant  party  they  made,  too,  as  I 
can  testify,  having  also  been  their 
guest:  seven  genial  souls — a  fresh 
spring  morning — a  spanking  team 
—and  a  large  hamper  containing 
all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of 
the  luxuries,  craved  for  by  the 
inner  man,  not  omitting  the  in- 
evitable champagne. 

Mr.  Brown  performed  his  part 
admirably.  He  poked  about  with 
his  stick  in  the '  dump ;'  he  pulled 
a  prospector's  magnifying-glass 
from  his  pocket  with  a  beautifully 
casual  air,  and  examined  the 
specimens  that  were  ranged  in 
the  office  with  a  knowing  eye ; 
he  talked  glibly  of  sulphurets  and 
gallena,  of  true  fissure  and  gash 
veins,  of  adits  and  assays;  he 
complimented  the  board  on  the 
magnificence  of  their  prospects  in 
language  that  excelled,  if  any- 
thing, that  in  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed the  captain  of  the  Sicily 
on  behalf  of  the  passengers ;  he 
took  many  notes  in  his  pocket- 
book  ;  alluded  to  the  plethora  of 
capital  in  England ;  and  spoke, 
after  the  last  bottle  of  champagne 
had  been  finished ,  of  certain  friends 
of  his  in  Walbrook   Street  and 


Mincing  Lane  that  might  possiblj 
be  heard  from  by  the  secretaiy 
before  long.     Altogether  the  Mi- 
randa Mining  Co.,  as  they  drove 
home  through  the  resinous  pine 
woods  in  the    silver   light  of  a 
Canadian  May  moon,  and  as  they 
listened  to  Mr.  Montague  Brown's 
superb  tenor  ringing  out   above- 
the    jingling    harness    and     the 
pounding  of  the  horses'  feet,  the 
notes  of  that  then    famous  and 
popular  song,  '  Thy  bright  smile 
haunts   me  still,'  were,  perhaps, 
justified  in  thinking  that  the  sur- 
plus stock  of  the  M.  M.  Co.  was 
as  good  as  disposed  of.      Then, 
too,  encouraged  by  such  business 
sympathy  as  Mr.  Brown  evinced 
with  the  subterranean  ventures  of 
Lakeville,  the  secretary  and  man- 
agers of  the  new    settlement  of 
Buchanan,  where  a  company  had 
purchased  several  hundred  square 
miles  of  remote  bushland,  and 
were    advertising    their     lands, 
insisted  that  he  should  inspect 
their  rugged  Eden.      This  was 
a  four  days'  business,  in  all,  of 
steamboat   and  road    travelling. 
Mr.  Brown  enjoyed  it  hugely,  so, 
indeed,  I  am  bound  to  say,  did  I. 
Tbe  expense  was  defrayed  by  the 
company,  four  of  whom  went  as  a 
deputation  of  honour.    There  was 
more  champagne  and  there  were 
more  songs.  Mr.  B.hadhis pocket- 
book  out  again,  and  declared  it  to 
be  the  finest  country  he  had  ever 
seen  in   his   Ufe,   and  made  so 
many  remarks  significant  of  his 
admiration  of  the  property  as  to 
encourage  the  driver  to  spread  a 
report  that  night  in  Lakeville  often 
thousand  acres  in  the  townships 
of   B.    and  C.    having    already 
passed  into  his  hands.     This  set- 
tlement   of  Buchanan,  that  was 
blighted,  happily,  in  its  youth  by 
the  development  of  the  western 
prairie-lands,  is,  I  may  state,  by 
the  way,  the    original    of   that 
famous  American    story   of  the 
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dog,  the  bone,  the    settler,  and 
the  emigrant 

The  emigrant  from  Earope  has 
anived,  after  much  travellmg,  at 
an  old  settler's  house  to  spy  out 
the  land.  He  is  sitting  in  the 
porch  after  the  midday  meal,  when 
he  sees  the  dog  of  the  house  snatch 
a  hone  from  the  table,  and  rush 
for  the  open  air  with  all  the  speed 
of  gmltb  He  does  not,  however, 
like  other  dogs  the  emigrant  has 
known,  proceed  to  secrete  or  gnaw 
his  bone  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  but  crosses 
the  wide  clearing  and  disappears 
in  the  forest  beyond.  After  some 
time  the  visitor  sees  him  scouring 
the  face  of  a  bare  hill  beyond  the 
woods,  still  travelling  at  full  speed. 

'  What  in  the  world,'  says  the 
astonished  new-comer,  'is  that 
dog  doing  7' 

'Why,  you  see,  stranger,  the 
soil's  sorter  rocky  round  here, 
and  I  guess  that  'ere  dawg's  goin' 
where  he  kin  scare  up  enough 
dirt  to  bury  that  bone,  and  is 
afeard  he  won't  get  back  afore 
sundown.' 

History,  relates  that  the  would- 
be  emigrant  left  next  morning. 

It  may  be  imagined,  then,  the 
xud«(  which  attached  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Buchanan  Settle- 
ment Company  among  the  pro- 
letariat of  Lakeville,  when  it  was 
rumoured  that  they  had  disposed 
of  ten  thousand  acres  of  such  land 
at  one  sweep  to  Mr.  Brown. 
Alas,  the  combined  intellects  of 
the  Miranda  Mining  and  the 
Buchanan  Settlement  Companies 
were  not  a  match  for  that  remark- 
able man.  He  was  still,  though 
June  had  airived,  the  lion  of 
Lakeville,  and  the  idol  of  most  of 
its  polite  population.  He  had 
come  there  for  a  few  days,  and 
had  stayed  for  several  weeks. 
He  had  said  nothing  further  about 
his  other  engagements  even  to  me. 
He  was  still  constantly  with  the 


widow,  and  I  had  little  difficulty 
in  accounting  in  that  way  for  hiis 
lothness  to  depart.  His  luggage, 
however,  was  by  no  means  that 
of  a  man  who  meditated  an  in-^ 
definite  ramble.  The  resources  of 
a  portmanteau  and  a  valise  may 
enable  a  traveller  to  see  much  of 
the  world  genteelly  clad;  but 
they  are  not  inexhaustible,  and 
will  hardly  admit  of  indefinite 
dallyings  at  the  very  opening  of 
his  tour.  The  contents  of  Mr. 
Brown's  portmanteau  and  valise, 
however,  sufficed  to  enable  him 
to  complete,  so  far  as  was  ever 
known,  the  conquest  of  Mrs. 
Adair.  That  charming  woman, 
whose  victims,  both  as  a  maid  in 
early  years  and  as  a  widow  in 
lat«r  ones,  were  to  be  found  in 
every  town  from  Hamilton  to 
Montreal,  had  at  length  undoubt- 
edly succumbed  herself.  There 
were  many  people  in  Lakeville, 
of  course,  who  said  ill-natured 
things  upon  the  subject,  especially 
among  the  young  ladies ;  but  the 
very  bitterness  of  these  occasional 
remarks  proved  that  envy  was 
their  root,  and  that  Mr.  Brown's 
path  of  glory  had  not  yet  been 
crossed  by  a  single  cloud  of  sus- 
picion. Beyond  conjecture,  how- 
ever, the  Lakeville  world  could 
not  go.  Mr.  Brown  had  given  no 
hint  even  to  me  that  his  position 
towards  the  fair  widow  was  one 
that  called  for  remark  or  com- 
ment, and  no  one,  even  in  a 
country  where  affairs  of  the  heart 
are  more  lightly  and  openly  dis- 
cussed than  under  our  gray  skies, 
ever  ventured  to  banter  him  upon 
the  subject.  Mrs.  Adair  was 
mystery  itself,  even  to  those  who 
might  be  called  her  intimate 
friends — so,  at  least,  they  have 
since  told  me — but  in  her  manner 
through  all  this  period  there  was 
the  self-satisfied  chuckle  of  con- 
scious success.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  she  regarded  this  as  her 
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ciowniDg  triamph :  that  she 
looked  upon  herself  rather  as  the 
victor  than  as  the  yanqnished. 
Many  of  the  young  ladies,  too,  I 
lim  i^id,  though  they  made  sar- 
castic allusions  to  the  injunctions 
against  young  women  marrying 
their  grandfathers,  were  scarcely 
sincere,  and  smarted  somewhat 
under  the  elation  that  shone  from 
the  widow's  bright  eye.  No  one, 
however,  ventured  to  throw  doubts 
on  the  desirability  of  the  alliance 
from  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
though  afterwards,  when  the  bubble 
had  burst,  and  Lakeville  society 
was  writhing  in  anguish  under 
the  consciously  deserved  taunts 
of  simplicity,  many  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  both  old  and  young, 
claimed  to  have  been  the  only 
ones  who  had  raised  the  hand  of 
warning  to  their  fellow-citizens. 

So  no  engagement  was  pro- 
claimed, and  nothing  was  said  by 
the  gentleman  or  the  lady  to  their 
friends ;  but  the  state  of  matters 
was  so  self-evident  that  the  only 
curiosity  any  longer  felt  by  Lake- 
ville society  was  in  regard  to  the 
announcement  of  the  happy  day. 

Now,  one  evening  about  this 
time,  I  had  been  invited  to  sup 
at  the  widow's.  There  were  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  of  us  in  all 
seated  round  the  table,  of  whom 
Mr.  Brown,  I  need  not  say,  was 
the  honoured  guest.  The  window 
was  wide  open,  for  the  evening 
air  had  not  yet  lost  the  touch  of 
its  spring  freshness,  and  only  a 
very  precocious  mosquito  here  and 
there  appeared  as  a  pioneer  of  the 
advancing  hordes.  We  were  just 
rising  for  an  adjournment  to  the 
verandah,  and  even  meditating  a 
moonlight  paddle  on  the  river, 
when  there  came  the  sound  of  a 
few  quick  steps  upon  the  porch, 
and  a  gentleman  entered  at  the 
French  window  of  the  dining- 
room.  He  was  a  stranger  to  me, 
but  was  evidently  no  stranger  to 


most  of  the  party — certainly  not 
to  Mrs.  Adair,  or  the  ancient 
Scotch  aunt,  whose  spectacles  and 
knitting-needles  gave  that  abso- 
lute guarantee  of  respectability  to 
the  widow's  establishment  pru- 
dence required.  There  was  a 
general  exclamation  of  surpnse 
from  all  except  Mr.  Brown  and 
myself,  an  exclamation  which 
amounted  to  an  almost  simul- 
taneous *  shout  of  '  Bertie  !'  and 
was  followed  by  'demonstrations 
of  an  affectionate  nature.  This 
disturbing  apparition  turned  oat 
to  be  no  other  than  Mr.  Herbert 
Macpherson,  Mrs.  Adair's  only 
brother.  He  was  a  lawyer  in 
Hamilton,  and  had  not  been  to 
see  his  sister  for  more  than  two 
years,  so  close,  he  declared,  did 
his  business  tie  him  to  his  office. 
I  speak  of  his  appearance  aa 
disturbing,  because  Mrs.  Adair, 
with  all  her  effusiveness  of  wel* 
come,  after  the  first  gasp  of  sur- 
prise, completely  failed  to  convey 
the  impression  to  me  that  she  was 
glad  to  see  him.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  he  was  unexpected, 
unless  indeed  the  old  Scotch  aunt 
knew  more  about  it  than  she 
cared  to  tell.  Mr.  Brown  tried  to 
look  pleased,  but  for  once  failed. 
Indeed,  I  can  well  imagine  now 
that  his  feelings  must  have  been 
those  of  unutterable  disgust  The 
evening,  socially,  was  not  a  suc- 
cess; but  the  brother,  who  was 
a  keen-looking,  rather  hard-voiced, 
but  well-bred  young  man  of  thirty 
or  so,  evidently  had  not  travelled 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  for 
the  mere  enjoyment  of  his  sister's 
company  or  that  of  her  friends. 
We  two  or  three  younger  ones 
betook  ourselves  to  the  river ;  the 
brother  and  sister  we  left  pacing 
the  garden  walk.  Mr.  Brown, 
with  that  gallantry  that  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  never 
deserted  him,  was  holding  skeins 
for  Miss  Macpherson.      It  was 
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late  before  we  left  the  canoes ;  we 
had  then  to  deposit  theyonng  ladles 
at  theii  sevenJ  front- doon.  My 
companion  left  me,  and  I  strolled 
back  to  Mrs.  Adair's.  There 
was  no  one  upon  the  verandah, 
and  I  sat  down  in  one  of  the 
empty  chairs,  for  Mr.  Brown's  hat 
was  still  npon  the  hall-table,  and 
our  respective  quarters  made  it 
natural  tha^we  should  walk  home 
together.  The  hour  was  late;  I 
was  tired  with  paddling,  and  fell 
very  quickly  into  a  snooze,  &om 
which  I  was  awakened  by  a  voice 
close  to  me,  only  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  lattice-work  which 
shut  in  one  end  of  the  verandah. 
The  voice  was  that  of  Mrs.  Adair *s 
brother,  and  before  I  could  avoid 
it  the  following  words  caught  my 
ear :  '  I  feel  sure  that,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  you  will  see  the 
|»opriety  of  a  little  delay  in  this 
marriage.  I  have  no  legal  con- 
trol over  my  sister  or  her  fortune, 
bat  whatever  influence  with  her 
I  possess  I  have  used  in  gaining 
her  consent  to  a  delay.  She  has, 
in  hcty  promised  me  that  it  shall 
not  take  place  until  you  have  had 
time  to  procure  from  England 
those  evidences  of  your  position 
which  the  commonest  business 
transaction  would  sequire.  I  am 
extremely  sorry  you  should  sup- 
pose that  my  insisting,  so  far  as  I 
can  insist,  on  such  formalities  im- 
plied any  want  of  confldence  in 
your  own  representations.'  I  went 
into  the  house  and  heard  no  more. 
What  I  had  heard  gave  me  an 
indefinable  feeling  of  discomfort. 
Mr.  Macpherson's  regrets,  that  his 
companion's  feeliugs  should  have 
been  wounded  by  seeming  want 
of  confidence,  were  spoken  in  a 
tone  of  voice  anything  but  sym- 
pathetic. During  our  walk  home 
Mr.  Brown  was  almost  silent. 
The  next  day,  I  remember,  was 
Sunday.  The  widow  was  at 
chnrchy  and  I  saw  Mr.   Brown 


driying  home  with  her  on  the 
back   seat    of    the    little    pony 
phaeton. '  In  the  eveniug  I  went 
down  to  the  McLoskie    House, 
and  found   him    unquestionably 
depressed  in  spirits.      The  next 
day,  however,  he  seemed  to  have 
recovered  his  usual  buoyancy  and 
cheerfulness.    He  had  determined, 
he  said,  to  do  something  really 
handsome  in  the  way  of  returning 
the  many  hospitaHties  that  had 
been  extended  to  him.  He  thought 
he  would  have  a  water  picnic 
In  fact  he  had  already   decided 
that  it  should  take  thl^  form.     In 
three  days  the  invitations  were 
out  for  the  following  Thursday 
week.  .  It  was  to  be  a  great  event 
The  two  Lakeville  steamers  that 
were  used   for  such  jubilees  by 
Methodist    Sunday  schools,    by 
Freemasons  bent  on  a  &olic,  by 
railway    directors    in    bursts    of 
generous,  if  politic,  hospitality,  by 
corporations  and   private    enter* 
tainers  generally,  were  not  large 
enough  for  the  lordly  scale  upon 
which  this  expedition  was  to  be 
undertaken.      A  larger  steamer, 
the   Iroquois,  was  to    come   all 
the   way   from    Brendon    Falls. 
The  party  were  to  proceed   by 
train     to    where     the     railway 
touched  the  river,  at  a  station 
called  Tollers  Ferry.     Here  the 
Iroquois    was    to  be    in   readi- 
ness alongside  the  little  wharf,  and 
upon  its  decks  was  to  be  every- 
thing that  the  soul    of   festive 
man    or    woman    could    desire. 
They  were  then  to  steam  up  the 
river    to    where   the    latter    be- 
comes lost  in  a  chain  of  ieland- 
studded  lakes.     Upon  a  certain 
island  in  one  of  these  famous  in 
Lakeville  social  history  they  were 
to  land,    and  devour   the    good 
things  this  particular    god    had 
provided  for  them. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  the 
black  fly  season,  to  be  sure,  and 
the  mosquitoes  would  be  on  the 
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"  move ;  but  Mr.  Brown  knew  no- 
thing about  either,  and  for  the 
sake  of  such  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, his  guestSi  who  did 
know  a  good  deal  about  both, 
were  willing  to  risk  a  little  dis- 
comfort of  that  kind.  The  memor- 
able day  approached.  Lakeville 
could  talk  of  nothing  else.  Mr. 
Brown  was  taxing  its  resources 
to  the  utmost  in  the  way  of  sup- 
plies. Mr.  McLoskie's  stock  of 
champagne  had  to  be  supple- 
mented by  further  orders  from 
Toronto.  That  gentleman  se- 
cured the  contract,  too,  for  sup- 
plying the  entire  feast,  and  other 
caterers  ground  their  teeth  with 
envy  at  such  an  opportunity  to 
do  business  with  a  rich  English- 
man, careless  of  expense.  As  to 
the  number  of  invitations  sent 
out  no  count  was  ever  kept.  I 
blush  to  say  I  was  one  of  the 
secretaries  employed  by  Mr. 
Brown  to  assist  in  writing  and 
despatching  them.  A  population 
of  seven  thousand  in  Canada  con- 
tributes an  immeasurably  greater 
number  of  people  who  are  more 
or  less  fitted  to  be  included 
together  in  social  gatherings,  than 
a  community  of  that  size  with  us. 
'  Society '  in  a  town  of  that  extent 
bears  no  numerical  comparison 
to  the  same  class  in  an  English 
country  town ;  and  in  this  case, 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
were  invited  to  contribute  their 
quota  by  this  large-hearted  man, 
through  the  medium  of  mutual 
friends  in  Lakeville.  Never  had 
such  a  splendid  entertainment 
been  even  meditated  in  those 
parts  by  a  private  individual. 
Anticipations  of  outdoor  plea- 
sures in  Canada  are  not  loaded 
with  dread  of  the  elements,  as  in 
this  uncertain  isle.  Still,  even 
there  the  chances  are  only  heavily 
in  favour  of  fine  weather,  and  not 
excitingly  leveL  So  the  town 
woke  on  that  Thursday  morning 


(the  21st  of  June,  I  see  it  was 
by  my  diary)  with  a  great  throb 
of  thankfulness  as  the  sun 
streamed  down  on  the  slate 
roofs,  or  the  tin  spires,  and 
wooden  sidewalks  in  its  usual 
fashion.  Mr.  .Brown  had  left 
the  day  before  in  a  buggy  for  a 
small  hotel  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  landing-stage.  From 
here  he  would  see  arrangements 
perfected  for  the  next  morning, 
sleep,  and  be  ready  to  receive 
his  guests  in  befitting  style.  He 
would  take  the  smaller  of  the  two 
portmanteaus  which  constituted 
his  effects,  he  told  the  waiter  at 
the  McLoskie  House  who  conde- 
scended to  clean  his  boots.  The 
few  things  he  wanted  for  two 
nights.  Mr.  Brown  said  he 
would  put  them  in  himself. 

The  morning  of  the  great  day, 
as  I  have  said,  broke  auspiciously. 
The  special  train  with  its  joyous 
freight  puffed  up  to  the  river- 
side station.  The  steamer  at  the 
landing-stage  was  there  in  waiting. 
A  large  Union  Jack,  especially 
procured  by  Mr.  Brown  as  typical 
of  the  occasion,  flapped  at  her 
stem  in  the  rising  breeze.  Mr. 
Brown  himself  never  showed  to 
better  advantage  than  when  he 
welcomed  this  vast  concourse  of 
guests  to  the  good  things  he  had 
provided  for  them.  Indeed,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  deck  dispensing 
courtesies  and  gracious  words  to 
all,  he  might  have  been  an  ad- 
miral on  his  flag-ship  representing 
the  greatest  of  nations  in  -some 
foreign  port.  The  band  of  the 
Lakeville  Carabineers  was  there 
in  all  its  glory.  As  for  the  guests, 
'  everybody '  was  there,  and  a  per- 
fect horde,  the  judge's  wife  said, 
looking  through  her  glasses,  of '  no- 
bodies.' The  limits  of  Lakeville 
society  had  indeed  been  stretched 
upon  that  occasion  to  their  very 
utmost.  On  that  day  I  doubt 
if   any    lawyer    or  banker,  any 
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doctor  or  clei^jman  or  whole- 
sale merchant,  could  have  been 
found  in  his  accustomed  haunts. 
On  that  day  the  sick  man  might, 
I  think,  have  died  while  his 
friends  rushed  from  surgery  to 
surgery.  The  litigious  one  might 
have  thundered  at  office-doors 
in  vain.  The  petitioners  for 
financial  fiiyours  or  indulgences 
would  on  that  morning  have  en- 
countered in  the  banks  nothing 
but  the  rueful  face  of  the  most 
insignificant  official  cursing  his 
hard  fate;  while  the  runaway 
couple  would  have  run  in  vain 
for  clerical  assistance  to  Lakeyille 
on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  mom. 

The  continuity  of  illimitable 
and  unbroken  forests,  with  their 
endless  labyrinth  of  water-ways, 
to  so  many  of  the  inland  towns 
of  Canada,  makes  the  steamer 
and  the  canoe  the  natural  vehicle 
for  those  seeking  pleasure,  health, 
or  sport.  Such  excursions  as  this 
were  fsunHiar  enough  to  the  people 
of  Lakeville  through  the  summer 
months.  Eailway  directors  from 
time  to  time  entertained  select  par- 
ties of  friends  in  this  manner,  at 
the  expense,  no  doubt,  of  the  share- 
holders. Church  associations  fre- 
quently issued  tickets  of  a  dollar 
a  head  for  such  aquatic  festivals, 
and  cleared  enough  to  buy  a  new 
harmonium,  or  present  their 
minister  with  a  new  buggy.  Pri- 
vate individuals  with  an  eye  to 
parliamentary  or  civic  honours 
had  ventuied  occasionally  to 
entertain  their  fiiends  and  those 
whom  they  wished  to  make  so 
in  this  wholesale  fiashion;  but 
never  had  private  hospitality,  or 
even  cooperative  pleasure-seeking, 
achieved  an  expedition  on  quite 
such  a  generous  scale  as  this  fete 
of  Mr.  Montague  Brown's. 

Those  river-banks  and  those 
long  chains  of  shining  lakes  have 
grown  familiar  enough  to  me 
since  those  days.   Then  they  were 
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fresh  and  new  and  wonderful.  As 
we  steamed  rapidly  away  from 
civilisation  the  little  'clearings,' 
still  bristling  with  stumps,  grew 
fewer  and  fewer  upon  the  wooded 
shores.  The  rude  log  houses  of 
the  settlers  gdt  ruder  and  scarcer, 
as  amid  the  clash  of  military 
music  and  the  babble  of  count- 
less tongues,  familiar  with  and  in- 
diJQTerent  to  such  scenes,  we  went 
plunging  on  into  that  silent 
wilderness  that  stretches  north- 
ward unbroken  to  the  Polsu:  seas. 
The  greenery  of  early  summer 
lay  fresh  on  the  interminable 
forests  that  far  and  wide  hid 
the  land.  Its  soft  mantle  covered 
the  savage  chaos  of  shattered 
trunk  and  rude  gray  rock,  of 
tangled  swamp,  of  impenetrable, 
unshapely  undergrowth  that  lay 
beneath  its  shade.  Eocky  pro- 
montories, clad  only  in  stunted 
pine-trees,  strewn  with  the  drift 
logs  and  the  wreckage  of  spring 
floods,  n^  out  here  and  there 
from  the  one  shore,  to  meet  us 
and  drive  us  into  the  shadow  of 
the  wooded  clifOs  upon  the  other. 
Here  too  were  deep  receding  bays, 
with  outlet  so  narrow  that  a  top- 
pled hemlock  closed  it  to  all  but 
the  '  birchbark '  or  the  '  dug-out ' 
that,  propelled  by  hirsute  back- 
woodsmen, anon  glided  past  us. 
There  again  were  channels,  through 
which  our  skilful  helmsman 
drove  us,  so  narrow  that  sunken 
snags  scraped  our  sides,  and  the 
branches  of  the  forest  waved 
above  our  very  heads. 

The  contrast  between  the  gay 
scene  on  the  deck  of  our  steamer 
and  the  almost  forbidding  aspect 
of  that  vast  wilderness,  whose  leafy 
fringe  brushed  against  our  funnel, 
was  striking  enough.  The  babble 
and  the  dresses  and  the  clatter  of  a 
most  material  civilisation  seemed 
to  me  at  the  time,  I  remember,  to 
form  an  odd  foreground  to  the 
perfect  stillness  of  the  weird,  un- 
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toached  chaos  of  wood  and  water 
that  lay  stretched  on  every  side. 
The  loon,  it  is  true,  shrieked 
forth  its  unearthly  cries  and 
dived  as  we  approached.  The 
maskelonge  plunged,  among  the 
reeds,  the  hass  hid  itself  deep 
down  amid  the  rocks,  as  the  swell 
of  the  paddles  hroke  upon  the 
shore.  The  woodpecker  tapped 
loud,  and  the  rufif-grouse  drummed 
from  the  forest,  and  the  bull-frog 
boomed  with  brazen  throat  from 
the  swamp  from  time  to  time.  Such 
intermittent  sounds  as  these,  how- 
ever, only  serve  to  intensify  with 
their  hollow  echoes  the  silence  of 
the  Canadian  bush,  just  as  when 
some  great  pine  in  the  awful  silence 
of  a  northern  winter  comes  crash- 
ing to  the  ground  from  weight  of 
years  orfrozen  snow,  and  the  move- 
less air  seems  to  tremble  with  the 
unaccustomed  shock,  and  the 
echoes  to  linger  in  the  stillness 
they  have  broken  with  an  almost 
unearthly  prolongation. 

From  narrow  channels,  that  in 
early  autumn  would  be  choked 
and  green  with  waving  rice-beds, 
and  haunted  by  clouds  of  ducks, 
we  steamed  out  into  broad  lakes, 
dotted  with  islands  of  every  form 
and  size.  Their  distant  shores  in 
the  bright  sheen  of  morning 
seemed  to  rest  in  mid-air — long 
strips  of  pine  forest  miraged  on 
the  sky.  The  memory  of  later 
years,  however,  among  these  scenes 
— memories  associated  rather  with 
soft  dip  of  the  paddle  and  the 
swishing  le^p  of  the  hunting- 
canoe  than  with  the  incongruous 
bustle  of  excursion  steamer — 
tempts  my  pen  to  digressions  for 
which  there  is  here  no  space.  It 
will  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  state 
that  the  fite  was  a  grand  success. 
The  brief  reign  of  the  black  flies 
proved  happUy  to  be  all  but  over ; 
neither  was  the  day  such  a  one 
as  the  mosquito  most  rejoices  in  for 
his  attacks  on  man.   Therepaston 


the  island  was  of  quite  an  alder- 
manic  description.  M>.  McLoskie, 
as  caterer,  had  been  enabled,  by 
the  generous  instruction^  of  the 
donor,  to  far  surpass  any  effort 
that  he  had  ever  before  made  in 
this  line.  The  widow  Adair  was 
at  her  very  best,  and,  from  her 
generally  recognised  position  with 
regard  to  the  host,  reflected  much 
of  his  glory.  If  she  was  not  in 
her  heart  a  proud  woman  that 
day,  she  certainly  appeared  so 
in  her  face.  If  there  were  any 
present  who  had  doubts  in  her 
good  fortune  in  gaining  such  a 
miudflcent  chevalier  for  her  hus- 
band they  kept  it  to  themselves 
till  the  next  week,  when  nobody 
believed  them.  The  band  played 
untiringly  during  the  outmrd 
journey,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  equally  energetic  on 
the  return,  had  not  the  addition  of 
champagne  to  their  native  bever- 
age of  rye  whisky  been  too  much 
for  some  of  them.  Many  quarrels, 
too,  were  made  up  on  that  auspi- 
cious day.  People  whom  no  other 
circumstances  could  have  induced 
to  meet  found  themselves  face  to 
face  upon  that  steamer's  deck,  and 
drowned  past  issues  in  its  festive 
cheer.  Mr.  Brown  had  even  gone 
to  the  trouble  of  getting  up  the 
history  of  many  of  these  aliena- 
tions, and,  in  that  delightful  and 
not-to-be-denied  manner  of  his, 
took  the  liberty  of  a  stranger  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  many  a 
reconciliation.  Indeed,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  enormities 
practised  on  the  community  of 
LakevilTe,  however  much  it  may 
have  had  reason  to  curse  his  name 
in  after  years,  it  has  always  been 
admitted  that  society  to  this  day 
owes  him  something  for  the  many 
wounds  that  were  healed  upon 
that  occasion.  Canoes  were  there, 
of  course — what  would  a  Cana- 
dian water  picnic  be  without 
those  unequalled  vehicles  of  flirta- 
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tioni — and  there  was  much  pad- 
dling about  by  the  young  folk  in 
sequestered  bays.  Seveial  engage- 
ments -were  the  result  of  that 
great  day's  work.  Two  couples 
at  least,  now  liying  happily  in 
LakeviUe,  have  no  cause  to  look 
back  on  it  with  regret. 

Mr.  Brown's  health  was  pro- 
posed, I  remember,  by  an  aspiring 
lawyer,  of  whose  elocutionary 
gifte  Lakeville  was  very  proud, 
and  had  especially  appointed  her 
champion  on  this  momentous 
occasion.  The  speech  of  the 
embryo  senator  no  doubt  an- 
swered its  purpose.  It  was  hardly, 
however,  a  dignified  oration,  nor 
was  it  distinguished  for  that  clear- 
ness of  intonation  and  facility  of 
expression  with  which  Ottawa 
has  since  become  familiar.  In 
fact,  the  young  people  giggled,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  audibly.  The 
gentleman's  friends,  however,  said 
the  sun  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  It  would  not,  I  think,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  be 
unfair  to  remark  that  public 
opinion  generally  believed  that 
the  good  cheer  rather  had  been 
too  irresistible.  Twenty  years 
ago,  however,  little  slips  of  this 
kind  were  a  less  serious  offence 
in  Canada  than  now.  At  any 
rate,  Mr.  Brown,  when  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  completely  diverted 
attention  from  such  unfortunate 
details.  They  are  fond  of  ora- 
tory of  all  kinds  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  readily  appreciate 
fluency,  more  especially  in  Eng- 
lishmen, whose  powers  in  that 
line  they  have  a  traditional  un- 
belief in,  and  with  sofne  justice. 
No  better  after-dinner  speaker  of 
a  certain  type  ever  existed  than 
Mr.  Brown,  and  no  speech  was 
ever  more  skilfully  adapted  to 
please  an  audience  than  this  one, 
in  which  that  gentleman  alluded 
in  feeling  terms  for  something 
like  twenty  minutes  to  his  recep- 


tion and  treatment  in  Lakeville, 
and  of  'the  regard,  he  might 
almost  say  affection '  (here  every 
one  looked  at  Mrs.  Adair), '  which 
he  had  already  contracted  for  that 
most  delightful  spot  in  a  delight- 
ful country.' 

The  return  journey  was  achieved 
without  accident,  the  steersman 
having  fortunately  taken  the 
pledge  only  the  day  before.  There 
was  much  hilarity  and  singing 
of  songs.  Mr.  Brown  led  off  in 
a  quadrille  upon  the  deck  with 
Mrs.  Adair,  and  those  of  the  band 
who  had  not,  like  the  legal  gentle- 
man, succumbed  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  played  lastily  in  the 
waning  light,  drowning  the  notes 
of  the  whip-poor-will — that  gentle 
herald  of  Canadian  night — and 
the  roar  of  the  frogs  and  crickets 
from  the  darkening  forests.  The 
splendour  of  a  northern  night  had 
lit  the  sky  long  before  our  steamer 
touched  the  wharf;  myriads  of 
stars  glimmered  above  us  in  the 
heavens,  and  again  in  the  waters 
beneath ;  east  and  west  and  north- 
wards lurid  clouds  of  light  hung 
upon  the  horizon,  marking  those 
forest- fires  which  redden  the  skies, 
like  huge  beacons  heralding  the 
advance  of  western  civilisation  all 
along  its  line. 

I  wish  I  could  here  end  my 
tale,  or  rather  that  Mr.  Brown's 
connection  with  Lakeville,  through 
my  unhappy  instrumentality,  had 
been  of  such  a  commonplace  and 
satisfactory  nature  that  there  had 
been  nothing  to  tell.  I  should  like 
to  relate  how  we  danced  at  the 
wedding,  and  how  we  applauded 
the  speech  of  the  bridegroom; 
how  the  Miranda  silver  mines 
blossomed  out  into  solvency  undw 
his  magic  touch ;  how  immigration 
crowded  on  his  steps;  and  how 
the  town  of  Lakeville  gained  a 
substantial  and  valuable  citizen. 
Unhappily  it  is  not  here  my  pri- 
vilege  to   wander    off    into   the 
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realms  of  fiction,  but  only  to  re- 
late actnal  events  with  all  the 
aocaracy  that  the  lapse  of  nearly 
twenty  years  will  admit  o£ 

The  special  train  was  waiting 
for  US  at  the  landing-stage,  and  it 
was  here  Mr.  Brown  parted  for 
the  night  with  his  guests,  for  he 
was  to  spend  it  at  the  little  inn 
close  by,  and  return  to  Lakeyille 
on  the  following  day.  There 
was  much  enthusiasm  as  the 
loaded  cars  rolled  away  ^m  the 
platform  into  the  darkness,  and 
left  the  great  man  waving  his  bat  to 
his  departing  guests.  The  band 
played  'Auld  Lang  Syne,'  and 
some  of  the  younger  members 
made  discord  with  the  familiar 
refrain,  *  For  he  is  a  jolly  good 
fellow.'  The  point  of  the  former 
air  was  hardly  obvious  on  that 
night,  at  any  rate,  and  its  admoni- 
tions to  fond  memory  seemed  dis- 
mally superfluous  two  or  three 
days  later,  while  as  for  the  con- 
vivial '  toasting '  song,  it  vanished 
from  the  bachelor  festivities  of 
Lakeville  for  many  a  long  month, 
so  unpleasant  were  the  sensations 
it  aroused. 

My  reader,  no  doubt,  has  already 
bidden  a  final  adieu  to  Mr.  Mon- 
tague Brown,  and  will  be  nowise 
surprised  when  I  say  that  this  was 
the  last  that  ever  was  seen  of  our 
illustrious  friend.  We  must  not, 
however,  for  a  moment  suppose 
that  the  bald  statement  of  this 
fact  conveys  any  notion  of  the 
shock  which  Lakeville  received 
when  the  suspicion  that  a  great 
outrage  had  been  perpetrated 
upon  it  ripened  into  a  certainty. 
In  writing  an  account  of  these 
distant  events,  it  is  difficult  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
who  is,  in  that  very  capacity,  ex- 
pectant of  some  unlooked-for  de- 
velopment, the  state  of  the  Lake- 
ville mind  at  that  time,  which 
was  prepared  for  nothing  of  the 
kind.    What  made  the  blow  more 


terrible  to  people's  self-esteem,  too, 
was  the  fact  of  its  happening  in 
a  country  where,  by  the  natare  of 
things,  men  are   prepared,   as  a 
rule,  against  impostors,  either  social 
or  financial.     Many  a  bogus  lord, 
many  a  fraudulent  cleric  and  pro- 
spective heir  had  tried  their  hajids 
on  Lakeville  without  avail ;  but 
here,  as  society  looked  back  and 
gnashed  its  teeth  in  rage  and  chag- 
rin,* it  seemed  to  itself  to  have 
rushed  into  the  very  arms  of  an 
arch    impostor,   almost  unasked. 
Men  and  women,  in  the  first  bit- 
terness of  the  blow,  almost  cursed 
themselves  as  they  called  to  mind 
the  insensate  homage  that,  appa- 
rently without  an  effort,  had  been 
exacted   from   them    by  a   man 
whose   want    of  credentials   had 
been     so    fatuously    overlooked. 
They    were    astonishingly  reluc- 
tant for  a  long  time  to  confess 
that  the  cleverness  of  this  man 
had    been   too  much   for   them. 
They  scarcely  appreciated,  in  their 
wrath,  the  wonderful  skill  which, 
aided  by  a  fascinating  presence  and 
a  spice,  no  doubt,  of  luck,  had  led 
them  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter. 
I    am  somewhat    anticipatory, 
however,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
recall  the  exact  stages  by  which 
rumour,  as  the  hours  and  days 
went  by  after  the  picnic,  ripened 
into    certainty.      The    following 
day,    I    remember,    Mr.    Brown 
was  due  at  a  dinner-party  given* 
by  the  judge  in  his  honour.     His 
failure    to     put    in    an    appear- 
ance occasioned  inquiries  at  the 
McLoskie   House.      Mr.    Brown 
had  not  yet  returned  there  from 
the  Lakeside  Inn.   He  must  surely 
be  ill !  A  telegram  thither  brought 
a  reply  that  the  gentleman  had 
left  the  night  beforti — that  is,  the 
night  of  the  picnic — in  his  buggy 
for  Lakeville.    There  were  friends 
upon  the  road,  with  whom  Mr. 
Brown  was  intimate.     He  might 
have  stopped  there  in  the  caaual 
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colonial  fiishioti,  started  for  Lake- 
ville  late  in  the  afternoon,  lost 
bijB  way,  broke  his  baggy,  or  a 
hundred  other  mishaps.  The 
jadge  and  his  friends  thought 
little  of  it.  Mr.  McLoskie,  how- 
ever, his  instincts  sharpened  by 
large  financial  obligations,  thought 
80  much  of  it  that,  though  the 
last  train  had  gone  for  Tollers  Ferry, 
he  hitched  up  his  fastest  horse  to 
a  sulky  and  drove  there.  Mr. 
Brown  had  not  been  seen  by  the 
friends  living  on  the  road.  He 
had  left  the  inn,  as  the  telegram 
said,  the  night  before.  A  coun- 
trymauy  however,  came  into  the 
btf  while  Mr.  McLoskie  was  there, 
and  affirmed  to  having  seen  a 
buggy  driven  by  a  'stylish-looking 
chap'  along  the  Bandon  Eoad. 
Now,  Bandon  was  a  small  station 
on  another  railway,  twenty  miles 
off.  By  twelve  o'clock  that  night 
Mr.  McLoskie  was  there.  His 
own  buggy  and  horse  were  at  the 
livery-stable  by  the  station,  sure 
enough.  '  The  gentleman  owning 
them  had  left  by  the  night  train 
twenty-four  hours  ago' — so  said 
the  ostler — *was  to  be  back 
by  the  morning  train  from  To- 
ronto.' Had  he  luggage?  '  Yes,  a 
portmanteau.'  With  there  turn  of 
Mr.  McLoskie  to  Lakeville  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  first  notes  of  an  im- 
pending catastrophe  reached  the 
upper  circles  of  Lakeville.  It  was 
astonishing  how  the  news  spread. 
The  excitement  was  intense.  For 
two  days  there  was  almost  as  little 
business  transacted  in  offices  as 
on  the  day  of  the  picnic.  There 
was  still  room  for  hope,  bat  the 
news  ran  like  wildfire  along  the 
country  road.  People  came  driv- 
ing in  to  hear  the  latest  news  or 
to  learn  the  exact  truth.  It  was 
something  like  foor  days  before 
the  suspicion  that  an  audacious 
outrage  had  been  practised  on 
Lakeville  society  became  a  cer- 
tainty. By  Mr.  McLoskie's  activity 


it  was  th^n  ascertained  that  an  indi- 
vidual, corresponding  in  appear- 
ance to  Mr.  Brown,  had  passed 
the  Customs  at  Niagara,  and 
vanished  into  the  great  'mael- 
strom' of  the  republic  beyond. 
Mr.  McLoskie's  special  activity  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
by  far  the  greatest  sufferer,  in 
fact  the  only  great  victim,  in  a 
financial  sense.  The  entire  ex- 
pense of  that  huge  picnic,  the 
steamer  included,  be  found  him- 
self to  have  either  defrayed  or 
to  be  responsible  for.  In  short, 
that  gentleman  found  himself 
to  have  entertai^ed  the  whole 
of  Lakeville  society  in  an  un- 
precedentedly  splendid  manner, 
without  even  the  satisfaction  of 
getting  the  credit  for  such  lavish 
hospitality.  So  great  was  the 
sum  that  it  rendered  insignificant 
the  amount  of  Mr.  Brown's  board 
and  the  occasional  small  enter- 
tainments he  had  given  his  friends 
at  the  hotel.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  state,  however,  that 
Mr.  McLoskie  was  ultimately  only 
a  loser  to  the  extent  of  this  latter 
account ;  for  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  of  Lakeville,  as  soon  as 
they  had  pulled  themselves  to- 
gether after  the  first  shock,  a 
committee  was  formed,  and  an  as- 
sessment was  made  against  every 
guest  at  the  unhappy  water-festival, 
also  that  this,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
was  met  in  every  instance  cheer- 
fully, so  great  it  was  felt  would 
have  been  the  injustice  to  the 
worthy  landlord  of  the  McLoskie 
House.  The  remaining  portman- 
teau in  Mr.  Brown's  room  con- 
tained little  or  nothing  of  the 
smallest  value,  that  astute  gentle- 
man having  carried  off  everything 
that  was  worth  carrjiiig  off  the 
night  before  the  picnic.  If  Mr. 
McLoskie  was  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer financially,  Mrs.  Adair  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  of  the  vic- 
tims in  other  respects.     Her  case 
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was  far  the  worst,  in  faet.  The 
former  could  at  least  walk  about 
and  swear ;  the  latter  hid  herself 
for  weeks.  The  exact  propor- 
tions of  disappointment,  love, 
chagrin,  and  wounded  self-esteem 
of  which  her  misery  was  composed, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  adjust.  As  a 
leader  of  Lakeville  society,  in  her 
character  of  ^  Countess,'  she  was  at 
any  rate  known  no  more.  The 
following  year,  to  the  great  grief 
of  her  fnends  and  the  joy  of  her 
enemies,  she  sold  her  house, 
and  is  still  to  be  found,  bearing 
the  name  under  which  we  have 
known  her,  in  one  of  the  many 
small  towns  which  dot  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie. 

These  two  were  undoubtedly 
the  chief  sufferers ;  but  Lakeville 
society  at  large  suffered  a  heavy 
blow.  A  stifled  groan  of  anguish 
rent  its  ranks  when  the  worst 
was  known.  Happily,  everybody 
within  them  was  in  the  same  box. 
The  blow  had  been  so  lightning- 
like in  its  descent;  the  homage 
paid  to  this  stranger  so  unusual, 
so  unprecedented ;  the  disillusion 
so  cruelly  abrupt.  ^Not  a  moment 
had  been  allowed  for  *  hedging.' 
It  is  true  that  there  were  some 
who  were  mean  enough  to  try 
and  gain  credit  for  past  expres- 
sions of  warning  or  suspicion,  but 
nobody  remembered  them,  or,  at 
any  rate,  acknowledged  to  doing 
so.  The  only  consolation  each 
individual  had  was  in  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  feelings  in 
his  neighbour's  face.  It  was  dis- 
tinctly as  a  corporate  body  that 
the  upper  circles  of  Lakeville  had 
suffered,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  that 
great  half-educated  aggressive  pro- 
letariat that  in  new  countries  is  more 
restive  and  jealous  under  the  sense 
of  social  inferiority  than  in  old 
ones,  but,  what  was  still  worse, 
in  the  eyes  of  neighbouring  and 
rival  towns — a  laughing-stock,  in 
short,  for  the  whole  provinces  of 


Ontario  and  Quebec.  What  would 
they  say  in  Chunkboro',  and 
Stumptown,  and  Blowville,  and 
all  those  rival  towns  who  accused 
LakevOle  of  putting  on  airs  in 
social  matters  1  What  would  they 
say  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  when 
the  news  was  blazed  all  over 
Canada  by  the  local  press  with 
characteristic  embellishments  1 
Lakeville  editorial  ardpur  had 
made  Mr.  Brown,  his  doings,  his 
hospitalities,  and  his  opinions  a 
frequent  theme  through  all  these 
weeks,  and  Lakeville  editorial 
enterprise  had  three  columns  of 
print  on  the  great  picnic  twelve 
hours  before  the  catastrophe  was 
even  suspected.  What  driving  of 
quills  there  would  be  from  the 
Ottawa  river  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Lakevilleites !  'Lakeville's  big 
Britisher  bolts ;'  '  Lakeville's  great 
Englishman  on  the  run  for  San 
Francisco ;'  *  Lakeville's  mammoth 
picnic,  and  who  paid  for  it;' 
'  Great  demand  for  sackcloth  and 
ashes  in  the  lumber  city;*  'An 
Englishman  too  much  for  our  aris- 
tocratic neighbours ' — all  this,  and 
more  than  this,  had  to  be  endured. 
I  think  if  at  this  time  a  vote  on 
the  annexation  question  had  been 
taken  at  Lakeville,  the  old  country 
would  have  been  thrown  over  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  Lake- 
ville never  saw — never  even  heard 
of — Mr.  Montague  Brown  again  in 
the  flesh,  but  his  spirit  was  always 
with  them.  The  town,  big  and  im- 
portant as  it  now  is,  has  scarcely 
yet  shaken  off  his  memory  and 
the  ridicule  attached  to  it  The 
reimbursement  so  generously  ren- 
dered to  Mr.  McLoskie  by  the 
guests  at  the  famous  picnic  en- 
tailed so  high  an  individual  assess- 
ment that  a  *  Lakeville  picnic '  be- 
came an  expression  for  all  lavish 
outdoor  entertainments  for  years 
afterwards.  As  for  me,  had  I 
been  older,  and  not  connected  by 
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family  ties  with  Lakeville,  Mr.  ^ 
Brown's  escapade  would  most  cer- 
tftinly  have  rendered  that  charm- 
ing town  a  very  disagreeable  place 
of  residence.  At  it  was,  even 
daring  the  first  soreness  of  the 
blow  no  one  was  weak  or  ill- 
natured  enough  to  throw  any  of 
the  blame  on  my  inexperienced 
head.  I  was  but  among  the  first 
of  the  dupes,  thoagh  the  innocent 
means  of  bringing  this  disaster  on 
my  friends.  I  have  spent  alI^ost 
every  alternate  summer  since  those 
days  among  them ;  and  it  is  many 
years  since  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Montague  Brown  has  lost  its 
sting.  We  still  discuss  at  times 
— that  is,  those  who  are  left  upon 
the  spot  to  do  so — lying  round 
the  camp  fires  on  the  islands  in 
the  lakes,  or  in  the  grand  club- 
rooms  that  have  taken  the  place 
of  the  modest  apartments  where 
Mr,  Brown  was  welcomed — ^we 
still,  I  say,  discuss  that  remark- 
able man,  his  talents  and  his 
social  gifts.  We  talk  of  him  as 
men  talk  of  some  old  campaign  or 
adventure  which  they  have  shared 
long  years  ago,  and  which  form  a 
sort  of  link  binding  them  together 
amongst  constantly  changing  sur- 
roundings. His  name  marks  a 
former  era  in  the  social  life  of 
Lakeville,  round  which  the  few  of 
us  who  remember  it  love  to 
huddle,  as  it  were,  and  spread  our 
hands  occasionally  over  the  embers 
of  its  memories,  now  robbed  of  all 
their  sting. 

Mr.  Brown  .vanished  without 
leaving  behind  him  the  slightest 
clue,  either  by  word  or  document, 
to  the  mystery  of  his  existence  in 
Canada.  Nothing  further  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  ever 
come  to  our  knowledge  concern- 
ing him  but  for  an  accident. 
The  following  winter  I  was  in 
England.  A  friend  of  mine,  who 
lived  at  a  well-known  watering- 
place   in  the  west  of  England, 


sent  me  a  clipping  from  the 
Toronto  Blade  some  months  old, 
describing,  in  terms  I  was  familiar 
with,  the  old  Brown  story.  'I 
enclose  you,'  he  said,  'a  cutting 
from  a  Toronto  paper  that  is  some- 
times sent  to  our  butler  by  a  rela- 
tive in  Canada.  I  was  looking  at 
it  the  other  day,  when  the  name 
of  Lakeville,  in  large  letters — 
being  your  head-quarters  out  there 
— caught  my  eye.  I  soon  found 
that  you  were  not  the  only  friend 
of  mine  that  haunted  that  remote 
spot,  for,  as  I  live,  you  have  had 
our  ''Admirable  Ciichton  "  among 
you.  Don't  say  a  word  in  excuse 
for  having  been  made  a  fool  of 
by  him.  Of  course  he  fooled  you. 
There  is  not  a  community  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Europe,  or  America  that 
he  would  not  take  in.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  men  that 
ever  walked  the  earth,  and  ought 
to  be  pensioned  by  Government 
to  save  him  from  such  extreme 
measures  as  he  resorts  to  for  a 
living.  There  is  no  mistaking  him 
from  this  graphic  description.  No 
doubt  in  the  world  about  his 
identity.  He  was  Mr.  Smythe, 
however,  whilst  sojourning  in 
our  town,  and  left  in  the  night 
just  about  the  time  you  sailed 
for  Canada  last  year.  He  was 
beloved  of  all  till  he  left,  when 
a  deficit  of  something  like  four 
hundred  pounds  to  our  people 
robbed  his  memory  of  much  of 
that  charm  it  would  otherwise 
have  had  for  them.  The  stories 
of  his  antecedents  are  too  wild 
and  contradictory  to  be  worth  re- 
peating, more  especially  as  they 
did  not  crop  up  till  his  disap- 
pearance gave  a  stimulus  to  local 
imagination.  He  did  not  get  to 
be  quite  such  a  grandee  with  us 
as  in  your  Canadian  town ;  but  I 
think  we  were  quite  as  much 
taken  aback  by  his  collapse  as 
your  folks  were.  Socially  there 
was  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  a 
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gentleman  and  a  thorougli  man  of 
the  world.  Never  was  a  mauvais 
sujet  more  i>erfectly  disguised.' 

From  that  day  to  this  I  have 
never  heard  of  my  whilom  fellow- 
traveller.  What  his  real  name 
was,  or  what  his  former  career 
had  been,  1  know  no  more  now 
than  I  did  then.  Had  I  been  for 
any  length  of  time  in  England 
after  these  events  happened,  curi- 
osity would  have  prompteid  me 
to  investigate  the  matter;  but  the 


Qase  was  otherwise,  and  the  im- 
mediate interest  of  the  question 
died  away.  Since  those  days  I 
have  made  dozens  of  pleasant 
acquaintances  on  board  Atlantic 
steamers,  but  have  never  got  over 
the  shock  of  this  early  adventure 
sufficiently  to  avoid  an  almost 
morbid  shrinking  from  anything 
like  a  prolonged  intimacy  after 
the  ship  had  touched  the  wharf 
and  my  feet  rested  once  again 
on  terra  firma. 


IN  SWITZERLAND, 


AuovE  my  head  the  sky  is  blue. 

Matching  the  rippling  lake  in  hue. 

All  round  about  the  mountains  rise, 

A  green  delight  to  weary  eye«. 

Here,  where  the  place  is  warm  and  fair, 

Where  soft  moss  grows,  where  all  the  air 

Is  sweet  with  pungent  scent  of  pine, 

Stretched,  prone  and  passive,  I  recline. 

Around  me  lie  the  books  and  rugs. 

The  basket,  boiler,  teapot,  mugs. 

And  all  the  other  things  that  we 

Have  carried  up  for  work  and  tea. 

Walled  round  with  tomes  of  ponderous  size, 

Her  pen  the  busy  Ellen  plies. 

Kit  Marlow  is  her  theme.     Enough 

I've  had  of  all  your  dead  men's  stuff. 

Kit  Marlow's  dead  since  long  ago, 

And  I'm  alive  to-day,  I  know. 

Heigho  !     I  kick  my  heels  i'  the  sun ! 

What  matter  if  the  work's  undone  1 

Give  me  the  warm  sweet  air,  the  sound 

That  Nature  whispers  soft  around. 

The  lights  and  shadows  in  the  trees, 

And  let  them  write  their  books  that  please. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

CONSULTING. 

Out  of  the  musio-room,  and  away 
from  his  Tioliiii  the  sound  side  of 
Mr.'  Wyvil's  character  was  free  to 
assert  itself.  In  his  public  and 
in  his  private  capacity,  he  was  an 
eminently  sensible  man. 

As  a  member  of  parliament,  he 
set  an  example  which  might  have 
been  foUowed  with  advantage  by 
many  of  his  colleagues.  In  the 
first  ^lace,  he  abstained  from 
hastening  the  downfeill  of  repre- 
sentative institutions  by  asking 
questions  ^d  making  speeches. 
In  the  second  place,  he  was  able 
to  distinguish  between  the  duty 
that  he  owed  to  his  party,  and  the 
duty  that  he  owed  to  his  country. 
When  the  Legislature  acted 
politically — that  is  to  say,  when 
it  dealt  with  foreign  complications, 
or  electoral  reforms — ^he  followed 
his  leader.  When  the  Legislature 
acted  socially — that  is  to  say,  for 
the  good  of  the  people — he  fol- 
lowed his  conscience.  On  the 
last  occasion  when  the  great 
Buasiaii  bugbear  provoked  a  divi- 

*  l%e  Might  qf  l^ansloHonii  nnerved. 
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sion,  he  voted  submissively  with 
his  Conservative  allies.  But,  when 
the  question  of  opening  museums 
and  picture-galleries  on  Sundays 
arrayed  the  two  parties  in  hostile 
camps,  he  broke  into  open  mutiny, 
and  went  over  to  the  Liberals. 
He  consented  to  help  in  prevent- 
ing an  extension  of  the  franchise ; 
but  he  refused  to  be  concerned  in 
obstructing  the  repeal  of  taxes  on 
knowledge.  '  I  am  doubtful  in 
the  first  case,'  he  said,  '  but  I  am 
sure,  in  the  second.'  He  was  asked 
for  an  explanation :  '  Doubtful  of 
whati  and  sure  of  what  1'  To  the 
astonishment  of  his  leader,  he 
answered :  '  The  benefit  to  the 
people.'  The  same  sound  sense 
appeared  in  the  transactions  of 
his  private  life.  Lazy  and  dis- 
honest servants  found  that  the 
gentlest  of  masters  had  a  side  to 
hia  character  which  took  them  by 
surprise.  And  on  certain  occa- 
sions in  the  experience  of  Cecilia 
and  her  sister,  the  most  indulgent 
of  fathers  proved  to  be  as  capable 
of  saying  No,  as  the  sternest  tyrant 
who  ever  ruled  a  fire-side. 

Called    into    council   by    his 
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daughter  and  his  guest,  Mr. 
Wyyil  assisted  them  by  advice 
which  was  equally  wise  and  kind 
-^but  which  afterwards  led,  under 
the  perverse  influence  of  circum- 
stances, to  deplorable  results. 

The  letter  to  Emily  which 
Cecilia  had  recommended  to  her 
father's  consideration,  had  come 
from  Netherwoods,  and  had  been 
written  by  Alban  Morris. 

He  assured  Emily  that  he  had 
only  decided  on  writing  to  her, 
after  some  hesitation,  in  the  hope 
of  serving  interests  which  he  did 
not  himself  understand,  but  which 
might  prove  to  be  interests  worthy 
of  consideration,  nevertheless. 
Having  stated  his  motive  in  these 
terms,  he  proceeded  to  relate  what 
had  passed  between  Miss  Jethro 
and  himself — concealing,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  the  furewell  words 
in  which  she  had  so  strangely 
alluded  to  the  memory  of  Emily's 
&ther.  On  the  subject  of  Fran- 
cine,  Alban  only  ventured  to  add 
that  she  had  not  produced  a 
fftYourable  impression  on  him,  and 
that  he  could  not  think  her  likely, 
on  further  experience,  to  prove  a 
desirable  friend. 

On  the  last  leaf  were  added 
some  lines,  which  Emily  was  at 
no  loss  how  to  answer.  She  had 
folded  back  the  page,  so  that  no 
eyes  but  her  own  should  see  how 
the  poor  drawing-master  finished 
his  letter; — *I  wish  you  all 
possible  happiness,  my  dear, 
among  your  new  Mends;  but 
don't  forget  the  old  friend  who 
thinks  of  you,  and  dreams  of  yoa, 
and  longs  to  see  you  again.  The 
little  world  I  live  in  is  a  dreary 
world,  Emily,  in  your  absence. 
Will  you  write  to  me  now  and 
then,  and  encourage  me  to  hope  )* 

Mj.  Wyvil  smiled,  as  he  looked 
at  the  folded  page,  which  hid  the 
signature. 

^  I  suppose  I  may  take  it  for 
granted/  he  said  slyly,  *  that  this 


gentleman  really  has  your  inter- 
ests at  heart  1  May  I  know  who 
heisf 

Emily  answered  the  last  ques- 
•tion  readily  enough.  Mr.  Wyvil 
went  on  with  his  inquiries. 
'  About  the  mysterious  lady,  with 
the  strange  name,'  he  proceeded 
— *  do  you  know  anything  of  her  f 

Emily  related  what  she  knew; 
without  revealing  the  true  reason 
for  Miss  Jethro's  departure  from 
Netherwoods.  In  after  years,  it 
was  one  of  her  most  treasured  re- 
membrances, that  he  had  kept 
secret  the  melancholy  confession 
which  had  startled  her,  on  the 
last  night  of  her  life  at  schooL 

Mr.  Wyvil  looked  at  Alban's 
letter  again.  <  Do  you  know  how 
Miss  Jethro  became  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Mirabel  ?'  he  asked. 

'  I  didn't  even  know  that  they 
were  acquainted.' 

'Do  you  think  it  likely — ^if 
Mr.  Morris  had  been  talking  to  you 
instead  of  writing  to  you — that  he 
might  have  said  more  than  he 
has  said  in  his  letter  f 

Cecilia  had  hitherto  remained 
a  model  of  discretion.  Seeing 
Emily  hesitate,  temptation  over- 
came her.  '  Not  a  doubt  of  it, 
Papa  1'  she  declared  confidently. 

'  Is  Cecilia  right  V  Mr.  Wyvil 
inquired. 

Eeminded  in  this  way  of  her 
influence  over  Alban,  Enuly  could 
only  make  one  honest  reply.  She 
admitted  that  Cecilia  was  right 

Mr.  Wyvil  thereupon  advised 
her  not  to  express  any  opinion, 
until  she  was  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  for  hereell  '  When  you 
write  to  Mr.  Monis,'  he  continued, 
<  say  that  you  will  wait  to  tell  him 
what  you  think  of  Miss  Jethro, 
until  you  see  him  again.' 

'  I  have  no  prospect  at  present 
of  seeing  him  again,'  Emily  said 

'  Tou  can  see  Mr.  Morris  when- 
ever it  suits  him  to  come  hes^/ 
Mr.  Wyvil  r^olied.     'I  will  write 
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and  ask  him  to  yiait  us,  and  you 
can  enclose  the  invitation  in  your 
letter.' 

•O,  Mr.  Wyvil,  how  good  of 
yonP 

*  Of  Papa,  the  very  thing  I  was 
goiug  to  ask  you  to  do  ? 

The  excellent  master  of  Monks- 
moor  looked  unaffectedly  sur- 
prised. *  What  are  you  two  young 
ladies  making  a  fiiss  about  f  he 
said.  *  Mr.  Morris  is  a  gentleman 
by  profession ;  and — may  I  ven- 
ture to  say  it,  Miss  Emily  f — a 
valued  fiiend  of  yours  as  weU. 
Who  has  a  better  claim  to  be  one 
of  my  guests  f 

CeciUa  stopped  her  father  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  the  room.     '  I 
suppose  we  mustn't  ask  Mr.  Mira- 
bel   what   he    knows    of   Miss^ 
Jethro  f  she  said. 

*My  dear,  what  can  you  be 
thinking  of?  What  right  have 
we  to  question  Mr.  Mirabel  about 
Miss  Jethro  f 

^It's  so  very  unsatisfactory. 
Papa.  There  must  be  some  reason 
why  Emily  and  Mr.  Mirabel  ought 
not  to  meet — or  why  should  Miss 
Jethro  have  been  so  very  earnest 
about  it  r 

'Miss  Jethro  doesn't  intend  us 
to  know « why,  Cecilia.  It  will 
perhaps  come  out  in  time.  Wait 
for  time.' 

Left  together,  tlie  girls  dis- 
cussed the  course  which  Alban 
would  probably  take,  on  receiving 
Mr.  Wyvil's  invitation. 

'He  will  only  be  too  glad,' 
Cecilia  asserted,  'to  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  you  again.' 

'  I  doubt  whether  he  wiU  care 
about  seeing  me  again,  among 
strangers,'  ;^nily  replied.  *  And 
you  forget  that  tiiere  are  obstacles 
in  his  way.  How  is  he  to  leave 
his  class  f 

'  Quite  easily  I  His  class  doedn't 
meet  on  the  Saturday  half-holi- 
day. He  can  be  here,  if  he  starts 
early, hitilae  for  Itncheon ;  and 


he  can  stay  till  Monday  or  Tues- 
day.' 

'Who  is  to  take  his  place  at 
the  school  f 

'  Miss  Ladd,  to  be  sure — ^if  you 
make  a  point  of  it.  Write  to  her, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Morris.' 

The  letters  being  written — and 
the  order  having  been  given  to 
prepare  a  room  for  the  expected 
guest — Emily  and  Cecilia  returned 
to  the  drawing-room.  They  found 
the  elders  of  the  party  variously 
engaged — ^the  men  with  news- 
papers, and  the  ladies  with  work. 
Entering  the  conservatory  next, 
they  discovered  Cecilia's  sister 
languishing  among  the  flowers  in 
an  easy -chair.  Constitutional 
laziness,  in  some  young  ladies, 
assumes  an  invalid  character,  and 
presents  the  interesting  spectacle 
of  perpetual  convalescence.  The 
doctor  declared  that  the  baths  at 
St.  Moritz  had  cured  Miss  Julia. 
Miss  Julia  declined  to  agree  with 
the  doctor. 

'Come  into  the  garden,  with 
Emily  and  me,'  Cecilia  sai<L 

'Emily  and  you  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  be  ill,'  Julia  answered. 

The  two  girls  left  her,  and 
joined  the  young  people  who  were 
amusing  themselves  in  the  garden. 
Francine  had  taken  possession  of 
Mirabel,  and  had  condemned  him 
to  hard  labour  in  swinging  her. 
He  made  an  attempt  to  get  away 
when  Emily  and  Cecilia  ap- 
proached, and  was  peremptorily 
recalled  to  his  duty.  '  Higher  1' 
cried  Miss  de  Sor,  in  her  hardest 
tones  of  authority.  'I  want  to 
swing  higher  than  anybody  else  !' 
Mirabel  submitted  with  gentle- 
man-like resignation,  and  was  re- 
warded by  tender  encouragement 
expressed  in  a  look. 

'Do  you  see  that?  Cecilia 
whispered.  '  He  knows  how  rich 
she  is — I  wonder  whether  he  will 
many  her.' 

Emily   smiled.    'I  doubt    it, 
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while  he  is  in  thia  house/  she 
said.  'Ton  are  as  rich  as  Fran- 
cine — and  don't  foiget  that  you 
have  other  attractions  as  welL' 

Cecilia  shook  her  head,  'Mr. 
Mirabel  is  very  nice/  she  ad- 
mitted; ^but  I  wouldn't  marry 
him.     Would  you  f 

Emily  secretly  compared  Alban 
with  MirabeL  ^Kot  for  the 
world !'  she  answered. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  of 
Mirabel's  departure.  His  ad- 
mirers among  the  ladies  followed 
him  out  to  the  door,  at  which 
Mr.  Wyyil's  carriage  was  waiting. 
Francine  threw  a  nosegay  after 
the  departing  guest  as  he  got  in. 
'Mind  you  come  back  to  us 
on  Monday  !'  she  said.  Mirabel 
bowed  and  thanked  her ;  but  his 
last  look  was  for  Emily,  standing 
apart  from  the  others  at  the  top 
of  the  steps.  Francine  said  no- 
thing. Her  lips  closed  convul- 
sively— she  turned  suddenly  pale. 


CHAPTER  XLL 

SPEECHIFTINO. 

On  the  Monday,  a  ploughboy 
from  Yale  Regis  arrived  at 
Monksmoor. 

In  respect  of  himself,  he  was  a 
person  beneath  notice.  In  respect 
of  his  errand,  he  was  sufficiently 
important  to  cast  a  gloom  over 
the  household.  The  faithless 
Mirabel  had  broken  his  engage- 
ment, and  the  ploughboy  was  the 
herald  of  misfortune  who  brought 
hiB  apology.  To  his  great  disap- 
pointment (he  wrote)  he  was  de- 
tained by  the  affairs  of  his  parish. 
He  could  only  trust  to  Mr. 
Wyvil's  indulgence  to  excuse  him, 
and  to  communicate  his  sincere 
sense  of  regret  (on  scented  note- 
paper)  to  the  ladies. 

Everybody  believed  in  the 
affifcirs  of  the  parish — ^with  the 


exception  of  Francine.  'Mr. 
Mirabel  has  made  the  best  excuae 
he  could  think  of  for  shortening 
his  visit ;  and  I  don't  wonder  at 
it,'  she  said,  looking  significantly 
at  Emily. 

Emily  was  playing  with  one  of 
the  dogs;  exercising  him  in  the 
tricks  which  he  had  learnt  She 
balanced  a  morsel  of  sugar  on  his 
nose — and  had  no  attention  to 
spare  for  Francine. 

Cecilia,  as  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  felt  it  her  duty  to  inter- 
fere. 'That  is  a  strange  remark 
to  make,'  she  answered.  '  Do  yoa 
mean  to  say  that  we  have  driven 
Mr.  Mirabel  away  from  us  V 

'I  accuse  nobody,'  Frandne 
began  with  spiteful  candour. 

'Now  she's  going  to  accuse 
everybody !'  Emily  interposed,  ad- 
dressing herself  facetiously  to  the 
dog. 

'But  when  girls  are  bent  on 
fascinating  men,  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,'  Francine  proceeded, 
'  men  have  only  one  alternative — 
they  must  keep  out  of  the  way.' 
She  looked  again  at  Emily,  more 
pointedly  than  ever. 

Even  gentle  Cecilia  resented 
this.  'Whom  do  you  refer  to?* 
she  said  sharply. 

'  My  dear !'  Emily  remonstrated, 
'  need  you  ask  V  She  glanced  at 
Francine  as  she  spoke,  and  then 
gave  the  dog  his  signal.  He 
tossed  up  the  sugar,  and  caught 
it  in  his  mouth.  His  audience 
applauded  him — and  so  for  that 
time  the  skirmish  ended. 

Among  the  letters  of  .the  next 
morning's  delivery,  arrived  Al- 
ban's  reply.  Emily's  anticipations 
proved  to  be  correct.  The  draw- 
ing-master'd  duties  would  not 
permit  him  to  leave  Netherwoods ; 
and  he,  like  Mirabel,  sent  his 
apologies.  His  short  letter  to 
Emily  contained  no  further  allu- 
sion to  Miss  Jethro;  it  began 
and  ended  on  the  first  page. 
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Had  he  been  disappointed  by 
the  tone  of  reserve  in  which 
Emily  had  written  to  him,  under 
Mr.  WyrU's  advice)  Or  (as  Ce- 
cilia soggested)  had  his  detention 
at  the  school  so  bitterly  disap- 
pointed him  that  he  was  too  dis- 
heartened to  write  at  any  length  1 
Emily  made  no  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  eondosion,  either  one  way  or 
tha  other.  She  seemed  to  be  in 
depressed  spirits;  and  she  spoke 
Buperstitioiislyy  for  the  first  time 
in  Cecilia's  experience  of  her. 

^  I  don't  like  this  reappearance 
of  Miss  Jethro/  she  said.  'If 
the  mystery  about  that  woman 
18  ever  cleued  up,  it  will  bring 
trouble  and  sorrow  to  me — and  I 
believe,  in  his  own  secret  heart, 
Alban  Morns  thinks  so  too.' 

*  Write,  and  ask  him,'  Cecilia 
soggested. 

'  He  is  so  kind  and  so  unwilling 
to  distress  me,'  Emily  answered, 
*  that  he  wouldn't  acknowledge 
it,  even  if  I  am  right.' 

In  the  middle  of  the  week,  the 
course  of  private  life  at  Monks- 
moor  suffered  an  interruption — 
due  to  the  parliamentary  position 
of  the  master  of  the  bouse. 

The  insatiable  appetite  for 
making  and  hearing  speeches, 
which  represents  one  of  the 
marked  peculiarities  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  (including  their  cousins 
in  the  (Jnited  States),  had  seized 
on  Mr.  Wyvil's  constitnents. 
There  was  to  be  a  political  meet- 
ing at  the  market-hall,  in  the 
neighbouring  town ;  and  the  mem- 
ber was  expected  to  make  an  ora- 
tion, passing  in  review  contempo- 
rary events  at  home  and  abroad. 
'  Pray  don't  think  of  accompany- 
ing me,'  the  good  man  Baid  to  his 
guests.  'The  haU  is  badly  ven- 
tilated; and  the  speeches,  in- 
cluding my  own,  will  not  be  worth 
hearing.' 

This  humane  warning  was  un- 
gratefully disregarded.    The  gen- 


tlemen were  aU  interested  in  Hhe 
objects  of  the  meeting,'  and  the 
ladies  were  firm  in  the  resolution 
not  to  be  left  at  home  by  them- 
selves. They  dressed  with  a  view 
to  the  large  assembly  of  specta- 
tors before  whom  they  were  about 
to  appear;  and  they  out-talked 
the  men  on  political  subjects  all 
the  way  to  the  town. 

The  most  delightful  of  snr- 
prises  was  in  store  for  them  when 
they  reached  the  market-hall. 
Among  the  crowd  of  ordinary 
gentlemen,  waiting  under  the  por- 
tico until  the  proceedings  began, 
appeared  one  person  of  distinction, 
whose  title  was  '  Beverend,'  and 
whose  name  was  Mirabel. 

Francine  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover him.  She  darted  up  the 
steps,  and  held  out  her  hand. 

*  This  18  a  pleasure !'  she  cried. 
*Have  you  come  here  to  see — * 
she  was  about  to  say  Me,  but, 
observing  the  strangers  round 
her,  altered  the  word  to  Us. 
'Please  give  me  your  arm,'  she 
whispered,  before  her  youngMends 
had  arrived  within  hearing.  'I 
am  so  frightened  in  a  crowd  1' 

She  held  fast  by  Mirabel,  and 
kept  a  jealous  watch  on  him. 
Was  it  only  her  fancy  ?  or  did  she 
detect  a  new  charm  in  his  smile 
when  he  spoke  to  Emily  ? 

Before  it  was  possible  to  decide, 
the  time  for  the  meeting  had  ar- 
rived. Mr.  Wyvil's  friends  were 
of  course  accommodated  with  seats 
on  the  platform.  Francine,  still 
insisting  on  her  claim  to  Mirabel's 
arm,  got  a  chair  next  to  him.  As 
she  seated  herself,  she  left  him 
free  for  a  moment.  In  that  mo- 
ment, the  infatuated  man  took  an 
empty  chair  on  the  other  side  of 
him,  and  placed  it  for  Emily.  He 
communicated  to  that  hated  rival 
the  information  which  he  ought 
to  have  reserved  for  Francine. 
'The  committee  insist,'  he  said, 
'  on  my  proposing  one  of  the  Re- 
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solations.  I  promise  not  to  bore 
you;  mine  shall  be  the  shortest 
speech  delivered  at  the  meeting.' 

The  proceedings  began. 

Among  the  earlier  speakers  not 
one  was  inspired  by  a  feeling  of 
mercy  for  the  audience.  The 
chairman  revelled  in  words.  The 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  first 
Eesolution  (not  having  so  much 
as  the  ghost  of  an  idea  to  trouble 
either  of  them),  poured  out  lan- 
guage in  flowing  and  overflowing 
streams,  like  water  from  a  per- 
petual spring.  The  heat  exhaled 
by  the  crowded  audience  was 
already  becoming  insufferable. 
Cries  of  ^  Sit  down  V  assailed  the 
orator  of  the  moment.  The  chair- 
man was  obliged  to  interfere.  A 
man  at  the  back  of  the  hall  roared 
out,  '  Ventilation  !'  and  broke  a 
window  with  his  stick.  He  was 
rewarded  with  three  rounds  of 
cheers ;  and  was  ironically  invited 
to  mount  the  platform  and  take 
the  chair. 

Under  these  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances, Mirabel  rose  to  speak. 

He  secured  silence,  at  the  out- 
set, by  a  humorous  allasion  to 
the  prolix  speaker  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  <  Look  at  the  clock, 
gentlemen,'  he  said;  'and  limit 
my  speech  to  an  interval  of  ten 
minutes.'  The  applause  which 
followed  was  heard,  through  the 
broken  window,  in  the  street. 
The  boys  among  the  mob  outside 
intercepted  the  flow  of  air  by 
climbing  on  each  other's  shoul- 
ders and  looking  in  at  the  meet- 
ing through  the  gaps  left  by  the 
shattered  glass.  Having  proposed 
his  Eesolution  with  discreet  bre- 
vity of  speech,  Mirabel  courted 
popularity  on  the  plan  adopted  by 
the  late  Lord  Palmerston  in  the 
House  of  Commons  —  he  told 
stories  and  made  jokes,  adapted 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  dullest 
people  who  were  listening  to  him. 
The  charm  of  his  voice  and  man- 


ner completed  his  success.  Puno^ 
tually  at  the  tenth  minute,  he  sal 
down   amid    cries  of    *  Go    on.' 

• 

Francine  was  the  first  to  take  his 
hand,  and  to  express  admiration 
mutely  by  pressing  it  He  re- 
turned the  pressure — but  he  looked 
at  the  wrong  lady — the  lady  on 
the  other  side. 

Although  she  made  no  com- 
plaint, he  instantly  saw  that  Emily 
was  overoome  by  the  heat.  Her 
lips  were  white,  and  her  eyes  were 
closing.  <  Let  me  take  you  out|' 
he  said,  '  or  you  will  faint.' 

Francine  started  to  her  feet  to 
follow  them.  The  lower  order 
of  the  audience,  eager  for  amuse- 
ment, put  their  own  humorous 
construction  on  the  young  lady's 
action.  They  roared  with  laugh- 
ter. '  Let  the  parson  and  his 
sweetheart  be,'  they  called  out; 
*  two's  company,  Mias,  and  three 
isn't.'  Mr.  Wyvil  interposed  his 
authority,  and  rebuked  Uiem.  A 
lady  seated  behind  Francine  in- 
terfered to  good  purpose  by  giv- 
ing her  a  chair,  which  placed  her 
out  of  sight  of  the  audience.  Or- 
der was  restored,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  resumed. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  meet- 
ing, Mirabel  and  Emily  Were 
found  waiting  for  their  friends  at 
the  door.  Mr.  Wyvil  innocently 
added  fuel  to  the  fire  that  was 
burning  in  Francine.  He  insist- 
ed that  Mirabel  should  return  to 
Monksmoor,  and  offered  him  a 
seat  in  the  carriage  at  Emily's  side. 

Later  in  the  evening,  whoa 
they  all  met  at  dinner,  there  ap- 
peared a.  change  in  Miss  de  Sor 
which  surprised  everybody  but 
Mirabel  She  was  gay  and  good- 
humoured,  and  especially  amiable 
and  attentive  to  Emily,  who  sat 
opposite  to  her  at  the  table. 
'  What  did  you  and  Mr.  Mirabel 
talk  about  while  you  were  away 
from  usf  she  asked  innocently. 
*PoUticsr 
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Emily  leadily  adopted  Fran- 
eine's  fiiendlj  tone.  '  Gueas 
again  1'  ahe  aaid  gaily. 

*  I  can  only  gaesa  that  you 
had  the  moat  delightful  of  com- 
paniona/  Francine  rejoined;  'and 
I  wiah  I  had  been  overcome  by 
the  heat  too  1' 

Miiabely  attentiTely  obaerving 
her,  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment by  a  bow,  and  left  Emily 
to  continue  the  converaation.  In 
perfect  good  faith  ahe  owned  to 
having  led  Mirabel  to  talk  of 
himaelfl  She  had  heard  from 
Cecilia  that  his  early  life  had 
been  devoted  to  various  occupa- 
tional and  ahe  was  interested  in 
knowing  how  circumstances  had 
led  him  into  devoting  himself  to 
the  ChurclL  Francine  listened 
with  the  outward  appearance  of 
implicit  belief,  and  with  the  in- 
ward conviction  that  Emily  was  de- 
liberately deceiving  her.  When  the 
little  narrative  was  at  an  end,  she 
was  more  agreeable  than  ever.  She 
admired  lily's  dress,  and  ahe 
rivalled  Cecilia  in  enjoyment  of 
the  good  things  on  the  table; 
ahe  entertained  Mirabel  with 
humorous  anecdotes  of  the  priests 
at  San  Domingo,  and  was  so  in- 
terested in  the  mannfactore  of 
violins,  ancient  and  modem,  that 
Mr.  Wyvil  promised  to  show  her 
his  famous  collection  of  instru- 
ments, after  dinner.  Her  over- 
flowing amiability  incladed  even 
poor  Miss  Damaway  and  the  ab- 
aent  brothers  and  sisters.  She 
heard,  with  flattering  sympathy, 
how  they  had  been  ill  and  had 
got  well  again;  what  amusing 
tricks  they  played,  what  alarm- 
ing accidents  happened  to  them, 
and  how  remarkably  clever  they 
were,  '  including,  1  do  assure  you, 
dear  Miss  de  Sor,  the  baby  only 
ten  months  old.'  When  the  la- 
dies rose  to  retire,  Francine  was, 
socially  speaking,  the  heroine  of 
the  evening. 


While  the  violins  were  in  course 
of  exhibition,  Mirabel  found  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Emily 
unobserved. 

'  Have  you  said  or  done  any* 
thing  to  offend  Miss  de  Sor?'  he 
asked. 

'  Nothing  whatever!'  Emily  der 
dared,  startled  by  the  question* 
'What  makes  you  think  I  have 
offended  her  V 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a 
reason  for  the  change  in  hez^' 
Mirabel  answered, '  especially  this 
change  towards  yourself,' 

'WeUr 

'  Well^she  means  mischief.' 

*  Mischief  of  what  sort?' 

'Of  a  sort  which  may  expose 
her  to  discovery,  unless  she  dis- 
arms suspicion  at  the  outset  That 
is,  as  I  believe,  exactly  what  she 
has  been  doing  this  evening.  I 
needn't  warn  you  to  be  on  your 
guard.' 

All  the  next  day  Emily  was 
on  the  watch  for  events,  and  no- 
thiag  happened.  Not  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  jealousy  be- 
trayed itself  in  Francina  She 
made  no  attempt  to  attract  to 
herself  the  attentions  of  Mirabel ; 
and  she  showed  no  hostility  to 
Emily,  either  by  word,  look,  or 
manner. 

The  day  after,  an  event  oc- 
curred at  Ketherwoods.  Alban 
Morris  received  an  anonymous 
letter,  addressed  to  him  in  these 
terms: 

'  A  certain  young  lady,  in  whom 
you  are  supposed  to  be  interested, 
is  forgetting  you  in  your  absence* 
If  you  are  not  mean  enough  to 
allow  yourself  to  be  supplanted 
by  another  man,  join  the  party  at 
Monksmoor  before  it  is  too  late.' 
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CHAFTER  XLII. 

OOOKINO. 

Teoi  day  after  the  political  meet- 
ing was  a  day  of  departniea  at  the 
pleasant  country  house. 

Miss  Damaway  was  recalled  to 
the  nursery  at  home.  The  old 
squire,  who  did  justice  to  Mr. 
Wyril's  port  wine,  went  away 
next,  haying  guests  to  entertain 
at  his  own  house.  A  far  more 
serious  loss  followed.  The  three 
dancing  men  had  engagements 
which  drew  them  to  new  spheres 
of  activity  in  other  drawing- 
rooms.  They  said,  with  the  same 
dreary  grace  of  manner,  'Very 
sorry  to  go;'  they  drove  to  the 
railway,  arrayed  in  the  same  per- 
fect travelling  suits  of  neutral  tint; 
and  they  had  but  one  difference 
of  opinion  among  them — each  firm-. 
ly  believed  that  he  was  smokiug 
Uie  best  cigar  to  be  got  in  London. 

The  morning  after  these  depar- 
tures would  have  been  a  dull 
morning  indeed,  but  for  the  pre- 
sence of  Mirabel. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the 
invalid  Miss  Julia  established 
herself  on  a  sofa  with  a  novel 
Her  father  retired  to  the  other 
end  of  tbe  house,  and  profaned 
the  art  of  music  on  music's  most 
expressive  instrument.  Left  with 
Emily,  Cecilia,  and  Francine, 
Mirabel  made  one  of  his  happy 
suggestions.  '  We  are  thrown  on 
our  own  resources,  he  said.'  '  Let 
us  distinguish  ourselves  by  invent- 
ing some  entirely  new  amusement 
for  the  day.  Tou  young  ladies 
shall  sit  in  council,  and  I  will  be 
secretary.'  He  turned  to  Cecilia. 
'The  meeting  waits  to  hear  the 
mistress  of  the  house.' 

Modest  Cecilia  appealed  to  her 
school- friends  for  help ;  address- 
ing herself  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  secretaiy^s  advice,  to  Fran- 
cine,  as  the  eldest  They  all 
noticed  another  change  in  this 


variable  young  person.  She  was 
silent  and  subdued ;  and  she  said 
wearily, '  I  don't  care  what  we  do 
— shall  we  go  out  riding  f 

The  unanswerable  olfaction  to 
riding  as  a  form  of  amusement, 
was  that  it  had  been  more  than 
once  tried  already.  Something 
clever  and  surprising  was  antici- 
pated from  Emily  when  it  oame  to 
her  turn.  She,  too,  disappointed 
expectation.  'Let  us  sit  under 
the  trees,'  wsa  all  that  she  could 
suggest,  '  and  ask  Mr.  Mirabel  to 
tell  us  a  story.' 

Mirabel  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
took  it  on  himself  to  reject  this 
proposal  '  Remember,'  he  re- 
monstrated, 'that  I  have  an 
interest  in  the  diversipns  of  the 
day.  You  can't  expect  me  to  be 
amused  by  my  own  story.  I 
appeal  to  Miss  Wyvil  to  invent 
a  pleasure,  which  will  include  the 
secretary.' 

Cecilia  blushed  and  looked  un- 
easy. *  I  think  I  have  got  an 
idea,'  she  announced,  after  some 
hesitation.  '  May  I  propose  that 
we  all  go  to  the  keeper's  lodge  f 
There  her  courage  failed  her,  and 
she  hesitated  again. 

Mirabel  gravely  registered  the 
proposal,  as  far  as  it  went  '  What 
are  we  to  do  when  we  get  to  the 
keeper^s  lodged  he  inquired. 

'  We  are  to  ask  the  keeper^s 
wife,'  Cecilia  proceeded,  '  to  lend 
us  her  kitchen.' 

'To  lend  us  her  kitchen,' 
Mirabel  repeated.  'And  what 
are  we  to  do  in  the  kitchen  f 

Cecilia  looked  down  bashfully 
at  her  pretty  hands  crossed  on  her 
lap,  and  answered  softly, 

'  Cook  our  own  luncheon.' 

Here  was  an  entirely  new 
amusement,  in  the  most  attractive 
sense  of  the  words  1  Here  was 
charming  Cecilia's  interest  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  so  happily 
inspired,  that  the  grateful  meeting 
offered  its  tribute  of  applai 
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even  including  Erandne.  The 
memben  of  the  council  weie 
joimg;  their  daring  digestionR 
contemplated  without  fear  the 
proepect  of  eating  their  own 
amateur  cookery.  The  one  ques- 
tion that  troubled  them  now  was 
what  they  were  to  cook. 

'I  can  make  an  omelette/ 
Cecilia  ventured  to  say. 

'  If  there  is  any  cold  chicken 
to  be  had,'  Emily  added, '  I  undeiv 
take  to  follow  tiie  omelette  with 
a  mayonnaise.' 

'There  are  clergymen  in  the 
Church  of  England  who  are  even 
clever  enough  to  fry  potatoes/ 
Mirabel  announced — 'and  I  am 
one  of  them.  "What  shall  we  have 
next  t  A  pudding  t  Miss  de  Sor, 
can  you  make  a  pudding  1' 

Francine  exhibited  another  new 
side  to  her  character — a  diffident 
and  humble  side.  '  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  I  don't  know  how  to  cook 
anything,'  she  confessed;  'you 
had  better  leave  me  out  of  it.' 

But  Cecilia  was  now  in  her 
element.  Her  plan  of  operations 
was  wide  enough  even  to  include 
Francine.  'You  shall  wash  the 
lettuce,  my  dear,  and  stone  the 
olives  for  Emily's  mayonnaise. 
Don't  be  discouraged  !  You  shall 
have  a  companion ;  we  will  send 
to  the  rectory  f6r  Miss  Plym — 
the  very  person  to  chop  parsley 
and  shalot  for  my  omelette.  0, 
Emily,  what  a  morning  we  are 
going  to  have  1'  Her  lovely  blue 
eyes  sparkled  with  joy ;  she  gave 
Emily  a  kiss  which  Mirabel  must 
have  been  more  or  less  than  man 
not  to  have  coveted.  '  I  declare,' 
cried  Cecilia,  completely  losing 
her  head,  '  I'm  so  excited,  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  myself!' 

Emily's  intimate  knowledge  of 
her  friend  applied  the  right 
remedy.  •  You  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  yourself  ?'  she  repeated . 
'Have  you  no  sense  of  duty) 
Give  the  cook  your  orders.' 


Cecilia  instantly  recovered  her 
presence  of  mind.  She  sat  down 
at  the  writing-table,  and  made  out 
a  List  of  eatable  productions  in 
the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
in  which  every  other  word  was 
underlined  two  or  three  times 
over.  Her  serious  face  was  a  sight 
to  see,  when  she  rang  for  the 
cook,  and  the  two  held  a  privy 
council  in  a  corner. 

On  the  way  to  the  keeper's 
lodge,  the  young  mistress  of  the 
house  headed  a  procession  of  ser- 
vants carrying  the  raw  materials. 
Francine  followed,  held  in  custody 
by  Miss  Plym — who  took  her 
responsibilities  seriously,  and 
clamoured  for  instruction  in  the 
art  of  chopping  parsley.  Mirabel 
and  Emily  were  together,  fax  be- 
hind ;  they  were  the  only  two 
members  of  the  company  whose 
minds  were  not  occupied  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  kitchen. 

'This  child's  play  of  ours 
doesn't  seem  to  interest  you,' 
Mirabel  remarked. 

'I  am  thinking,'  Emily  an- 
swered, '  of  what  you  said  to  me 
about  Francine.' 

'  I  can  say  something  more,'  he 
rejoined.  '  When  I  noticed  the 
change  in  her  at  dinner,  I  told 
you  she  meant  mischie£  There 
is  another  change  to-day,  which 
suggests  to  my  mind  that  the 
mischief  is  done.' 

'And  din^cted  against  mef 
Emily  asked. 

Mirabel  made  no  direct  reply. 
It  was  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
mind her  that  she  had,  no  matter 
how  innocently,  exposed  herself 
to  the  jealous  hatred  of  Francine. 
'  Time  will  tell  us,  what  we  don't 
know  now,'  he  replied  evasively. 

'You  seem  to  have  faith  in 
time,  Mr.  Mirabel' 

'The  greatest  faith.  Time  is 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  deceit. 
Sooner  or  later,  every  hidden  thing 
is  a  thing  doomed  to  discovery.' 
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'  Without  exception)' 

'Yes/  lie  answered  positiyely, 
'  -without  exception.' 

At  that  moment  Franoine 
stopped,  and  looked  hack  at  them. 
Did  she  think  that  Emily  and 
Miiahel  had  heen  talking  together 
long  enough )  Miss  Plym-— with 
the  parsley  still  on  her  mind — 
advanced  to  consult  Emily's  ex- 
perieuce.  The  two  walked  on 
together,  leaving  Mirahel  to  over- 
take Francine.  He  saw,  in  her 
first  look  at  him,  the  effort  that  it 
cost  her  to  suppress  those  emo- 
tions which  the  pride  of  women 
is  most  deeply  interested  in  con- 
cealing. Before  a  word  had  passed, 
he  regretted  that  Emily  had  left 
them  together. 

'1  wish  I  had  your  cheerful 
disposition,'  she  hegan,  ahruptly. 
'I  am  out  of  spirits  or  out  of 
temper — ^I  don't  know  which ;  and 
I  don't  know  why.  Do  you  ever 
trouhle  yourself  with  thinking  of 
the  future  V 

'As  seldom  as  possible,  Miss 
de  Sor.  In  such  a  situation  as 
mine,  most  people  have  prospects 
— I  have  none.' 

He  spoke  gravely,  conscious  of 
not  feeling  at  ease  on  his  side. 
If  he  had  been  the  most  modest 
man  that  ever  lived,  he  must  have 
seen  in  Francine's  face  that  she 
loved  him. 

When  they  had  first  been  pre- 
sented to  each  other,  she  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  meanest 
instincts  in  her  scheming  and 
selfish  nature.  She  had  thought 
to  herself,  'With  my  money  to 
help  him,  that  man's  celebrity 
would  do  the  rest ;  the  best  society 
in  England  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive Mirabel's  wife.'  As  the 
days  passed,  strong  feeling  had 
taken  the  place  of  those  con- 
temptible aspirations :  Mirabel 
had  unconsciously  inspired  the 
one  passion  which  was  powerful 
enough    to    master    Francine — 


sensual  passion.  Wild  hopes  rioted 
in  her.  Measureless  desires  which 
she  had  never  felt  before,  united 
themselves  with  capaciUes  for 
wickedness,  which  had  been  the 
horrid  growth  of  a  few  nights- 
capacities  which  suggested  even 
viler  attempts  to  rid  herself  of  a 
supposed  rivalry  than  slandering 
Emily  by  means  of  an  anonymous 
letter.  Without  waiting  for  it  to 
be  offered,  she  took  Mirabel's 
arm,  and  pressed  it  to  her  breast 
as  they  slowly  walked  on.  The 
fear  of  discovery  which  had 
troubled  her  after  she  had  sent 
her  base  letter  to  the  post^ 
vanished  at  that  inspiriting 
moment.  She  bent  her  head  near 
enough  to  him  when  he  spoke  to 
feel  his  breath  on  her  face. 

'  There  is  a  strange  similarity/ 
she  said  softly,  'between  your 
position  and  mine.  Is  there  any- 
thing cheering  in  my  prospects  f 
I  am  far  away  from  home — my 
father  and  mother  wouldn't  care 
if  they  never  saw  me  again.  People 
talk  about  my  money  !  What  is 
the  use  of  money  to  such  a  lonely 
wretch  as  I  am  ?  Suppose  I  write 
to  London,  and  ask  the  lawyer  if 
I  may  give  it  all  away  to  some  de- 
serving person  ?  Why  not  to  you  f 

'  My  dear  Miss  de  Sor —  !' 

'  Is  there  anything  wrong,  Mr. 
Mirabel,  in  wishing  that  I  could 
make  you  a  prosperous  man  f 

'You  must  not  even  talk  of 
such  a  thing !' 

'  How  proud  you  are  f  she  said 
submissively.  '0,  I  can't  bear 
to  think  of  you  in  that  miserable 
village — ^a  position  so  unworthy 
of  your  talents  and  your  claims ! 
And  you  tell  me  I  must  not  talk 
about  it.  Would  you  have  said 
that  to  Emily,  if  she  was  as 
anxious  as  I  am  to  see  you  in 
your  right  place  in  the  world  f 

'  I  should  have  answered  her, 
exactly  as  I  have  answered  you.' 

'  She  will  never  embarrass  you, 
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Mr.  Miimbely  by  being  as  sincere 
as  I  am.  Emily  can  keep  her 
own  secrets.' 

'  Is  she  to  blame  for  doing  that  V 

*  It  depends  on  your  feeling  for 
her.* 

'  What  feeliqg  do  you  mean  V 
'  Suppose  you  heard  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  V  Francine 
suggested. 

Mirabel's  manner — studiously 
cold  and  formal  thus  far—altered 
on  a  sudden.  He  looked  with 
unconcealed  anxiety  at  Francine. 
'  Do  you  say  that  seriously  V  he 
asked. 

.   *I   said   "suppose."     I  don't 
exactly  know  that  she  is  engaged.' 

*  What  do  you  know  V 

*  O,  how  interested  you  are  in 
Enoily !  She  is  admired  by  some 
people.    Are  you  one  of  them  V 

Mirabel's  experience  of  women 
warned  him  to  try  silence  as  a 
means  of  provoking  her  into 
speaking  plainly.  The  experiment 
succeeded  :  Francine  returned  to 
the  question  that  he  had  put  to 
her,  and  abruptly  answered  it. 

'You  may  believe  me  or  not, 
as  yon  like — I  know  of  a  man 
who  is  in  love  with  her.  He  has 
had  his  opportunities ;  and  he  has 
made  good  use  of  them.  Would 
you  like  to  know  who  he  isV 

*I  should  like  to  know  any- 
thing which  you  may  wish  to  tell 
me.'  He  did  his  best  to  make  the 
reply  in  a  tone  of  commonplace 
politeness — and  he  might  have 
succeeded  in  deceiving  a  man. 
The  woman's  quicker  ear  told  her 
that  he  was  angry.  Francine  took 
the  full  advantage  of  that  change 
in  her  favour. 

*  1  am  afraid  your  good  opinion 
of  Emily  will  be  shaken/  she 
quietly  resumed, '  when  I  tell  you 
that  die  has  encouraged  a  man 
who  is  only  drawing-master  at  a 
schooL  At  the  same  time,  a  per- 
son in  her  circumstances — ^I  mean 
she  has  no  money — ought  not  to 


be  very  hard  to  please.  Of  course 
she  has  never  spoken  to  you  of 
Mr.  Alban  Morris  f 

*  Not  that  I  remember.' 

Only  four  words — ^but  they 
satisfied  Francine. 

The  one  thing  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  obstacle  which  she  had 
now  placed  in  Emily's  way,  was 
that  Alban  Morris  should  enter 
on  the  scene.  He  might  hesitate; 
but,  if  he  was  really  fond  of 
Emily,  the  anonymous  letter 
would  sooner  or  later  bring  him 
to  Monksmoor.  In  the  mean- 
time, her  object  was  gained.  She 
dropped  Mirabel's  arm. 

'Here  is  the  lodge,'  she  said 
gaily — '  I  declare  Cecilia  has  got 
an  apron  on  already  I  Come,  and 
cook.' 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 

SOUNDTNG. 

MiBABEL  left  Francine  to  e9ter 
the  lodge  by  herself.  His  mind 
was  disturbed :  he  felt  the  im- 
portance of  gaining  time  for  ro> 
flection  before  he  and  Emily  met 
again. 

The  keeper's  garden  was  at  the 
back  of  the  lodge.  Passing  through 
the  wicket-gate,  he  found  a  little 
summer-house  at  a  turn  in  the 
path.  Nobody  was  there:  he 
went  in  and  sat  down. 

At  intervals,  he  had  even  yet 
encouraged  himself  to  underrate 
the  true  importance  of  the  feeling 
which  Emily  had  awakened  in 
him.  There  was  an  end  to  all 
self-deception  now.  After  what 
Francine  had  said  to  him,  this 
shallow  and  frivolous  man  no 
longer  resisted  the  all-absorbing 
influence  of  love.  He  shrank 
under  the  one  terrible  question 
that  forced  itself  on  his  mind  : — 
Had  that  jealous  girl  spoken  the 
truthl 

In  what  process  of  investiga- 
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tion  could  he  trust,  to  set  this 
anxiety  at  rest  f  To  apply  openly 
to  Emily  would  be  to  take  a 
liberty,  which  Emily  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  permit 
In  his  recent  intercourse  with  her 
he  had  felt  more  strongly  than 
ever  the  importance  of  speaking 
with  reserve.  He  had  been  scru- 
pulously careful  to  take  no  unfair 
advantage  of  his  opportunity, 
when  he  had  removed  her  from 
the  meeting,  and  when  they  had 
walked  together,  with  hardly  a 
creature  to  observe  them,  in  the 
lonely  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Emily's  gaiety  and  good  humour 
had  not  led  him  astray :  he  knew 
that  these  were  bad  signs,  viewed 
in  the  interests  of  love.  His  one 
hope  of  touching  her  deeper  sym- 
pathies was  to  wait  for  the  help 
that  might  yet  come  from  time 
and  chance.  With  a  bitter  sigh, 
he  resigned  himself  to  the  neces- 
sity of  being  as  agreeable  and 
amusing  as  ever :  it  was  just  pos- 
sible that  he  might  lure  her  into 
alluding  to  AlbaQ  Morris,  if  he 
began  innocently  by  making  her 
laugh. 

As  he  rose  to  return  to  the 
lodge,  the  keeper's  little  terrier, 
prowling  about  the  garden,  looked 
into  the  summer* house.  Seeing 
a  stranger,  the  dog  showed  his 
teeth  and  growled. 

Mirabel  shrank  back  against 
the  wall  behind  him,  trembling 
in  every  limb.  His  eyes  stared 
in  terror  as  the  dog  came  nearer ; 
barking  in  high  triumph  over  the 
discovery  of  a  frightened  man 
whom  he  could  bully.  Mirabel 
called  out  for  help.  A  labourer 
at  work  in  the  garden  ran  to  the 
place — and  stopped  with  a  broad 
grin  of  amusement  at  seeing  a 
grown  man  terrified  by  a  barking 
dog.  *  Well,'  he  said  to  him- 
self, after  Mirabel  had  passed  out 
under  protection,  '  there  goes  a 
coward  if  ever  there  was  one  yet  1' 


Mirabel  waited  a  minute  behind 
the  lodge  to  recover  himself.  He 
had  been  so  completely  unnerved 
that  his  hair  was  wet  with  per- 
spiration. While  he  used  his 
hiftudkerchief,  he  shuddered  at 
other  recollections  than  the  recol- 
lection of  the  dog.  'After  that 
night  at  the  inn/  he  thought, 
'  the  least  thing  frightens  me  1' 

He  was  received  by  the  young 
ladies  with  cries  of  derisive  wel- 
come. *  0,  for  shame  !  for  shame ! 
here  are  the  potatoes  already  cut, 
and  nobody  to  fry  them  !' 

Mirabel  assumed  the  mask  of 
cheerfulness — with  the  desperate 
resolution  of  an  actor,  amusing 
his  audience  at  a  time  of  domes- 
tic distress.  He  astonished  the 
keeper^s  wife  by  showing  that  he 
really  knew  how  to  use  her  frying- 
pan.  Cecilia's  omelette  was  tough 
— ^but  the  young  ladies  eat  it. 
Emily's  mayonnaise  sauce  was  al- 
most as  liquid  as  water — they 
swallowed  it  nevertheless  by  the 
help  of  spoons.  The  potatoes  fol- 
lowed, crisp  and  dry  and  deli- 
cious— and  Mirabel  became  more 
popular  than  ever.  'He  is  the 
only  one  of  us,'  Cecilia  sadly  ac- 
knowledged, '  who  knows  how  to 
cook.' 

When  they  all  left  the  lodge 
for  a  stroll  in  the  park,  Francine 
attached  herself  to  Cecilia  and 
Miss  Plym.  She  resigned  Mirabel 
to  Emily — in  the  happy  belief 
that  she  had  paved  the  way  for  a 
misunderstanding  between  them. 

The  merriment  at  the  luncheon- 
table  had  revived  Emily's  good 
spirits.  She  had  a  light-heurted 
remembrance  of  the  failure  of  her 
sauce.  Mirabel  saw  her  amiling 
to  herself.  '  May  I  ask  what 
amuses  you  )'  he  said. 

'  I  was  thinking  of  the  debt  of 
gratitude  that  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Wy vil,'  she  replied.  '  If  he  had 
not  persuaded  you  to  return  to 
Monksmoor,    we    should   never 
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bare  aeea  the  fiekmoas  Mr.  Mirabel 
wiUi  a  fiying-paiL  in  his  hand, 
and  never  have  tasted  the  only 
good  dish  at  oar  luncheon.' 

Mirabel  tried  vainly  to  adopt 
his  companion's  easy  tone.  Now 
that  he  was  alone  with  her,  the 
donbts  that  Francine  had  aroused 
shook  the  pmdent  resolution  at 
which  he  had  arrived  in  the  gar- 
den. He  ran  the  risk,  and  told 
Emily  plainly  why  he  had  re- 
tomed  to  Mr.  Wyvil's  house. 

'  Although  I  am  sensible  of  our 
hoef  s  kindness.'  he  answered,  ^  I 
should  have  gone  back  to  my 
parsonage — ^but  for  You.' 

She  declined  to  understand  him 
seriously.  'Then  the  affairs  of 
your  parish  are  neglected — and  I 
am  to  blame  f  she  said. 

'  Am  I  the  first  man  who  has 
neglected  his  duties  for  your 
sakef  he  asked.  'I  wonder 
whether  the  masters,  at  school, 
had  the  heart  to  report  you  when 
you  neglected  your  lessons?' 

She  thought  of  Alban — and 
betrayed  herself  by  a  heightened 
colour.  The  moment  after,  she 
changed  the  subject  Mirabel 
could  no  longer  resist  the  conclu- 
sion that  Francine  had  told  him 
the  truth. 

'When  do  you  leave  usf  she 
inquired. 

*  To-morrow  is  Saturday  —  I 
must  go  back  as  usuaL' 

'And  how  will  your  deserted 
parish  receive  youf 

He  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
be  as  amusing  as  usual. 

'  I  am  sure  of  preserving  my 
popularity,' he  said, '  while  I  have 
a  cask  in  the  cellar,  and  a  few 
spare  sixpences  in  my  pocket. 
The  public  spirit  of  my  parish- 
ioners asks  for  nothing  but  money 
and  beer.  Before  I  went  to  that 
wearisome  meeting,  I  told  my 
housekeeper  that  I  was  going  to 
make  a  speech  about  reform. 
She  didn't  know  what  I  meant. 


I  explained  that  reform  might 
increase  the  number  of  British 
citizens  who  had  the  right  of 
voting  at  elections  for  Parliament. 
She  brightened  up  directly.  "  Ah," 
she  said,  "  I've  heard  my  husband 
talk  about  elections.  The  more 
there  are  of  them  Qu  says)  the 
more  money  he'll  get  for  his  vote. 
I'm  all  for  reform."  On  my  way 
out  of  the  house,  I  tried  the  man 
who  works  in  my  garden  on  the 
same  subject.  He  didn't  look  at 
the  matter  from  the  housekeeper's 
sanguine  point  of  view.  "  I  don't 
deny  that  Parliament  once  gave 
me  a  good  dinner  for  nothing  at 
the  pubUc^house,"  he  admitted. 
"But  that  was  years  ago — ^and 
(you'll  excuse  me,  sir)  I  hear  no- 
thing of  another  dinner  to  come. 
It's  a  matter  of  opinion,  of  course. 
I  don't  myqelf  believe  in  reform." 
There  are  specimens  of  the  state 
of  public  spirit  in  our  village!' 
He  paused.  £mily  was  listening 
— but  he  had  not  succeeded  in 
choosing  a  subject  that  amused 
her.  He  tried  a  topic  more  nearly 
connected  with  his  own  interests  ; 
the  topic  of  the  future.  '  Our 
good  friend  has  asked  me  to  pro- 
long my  visit,  after  Sunday's 
duties  are  over,'  he  said.  '  I  hope 
I  shall  find  you  here,  next  weekf 

'  Will  the  affairs  of  your  parish 
allow  you  to  come  backl'  FmUy 
asked  mischievously. 

'The  affairs  of  my  parish — ^if 
you  force  me  to  confess  it — were 
only  an  excuse.' 

'  An  excuse  for  what  ^ 

'  An  excuse  for  keeping  away 
from  Monksmoor — in  the  inter- 
ests of  my  own  tranquillity.  The 
experiment  has  failed.  While 
you  are  here,  I  can't  keep  away.' 

She  still  declined  to  undeistand 
him  seriously.  '  Must  I  tell  you 
in  plain  words  that  flattery  is 
thrown  away  on  me  V  she  said. 

'  Flattery  is  not  offered  to  you,' 
he    answered    gravely.   .  'I  beg 
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your  pardon  for  having  led  to  the 
mistake  by  talking  of  myself.' 
Having  appealed  to  her  indul- 
gence by  that  act  of  submission, 
he  ventured  on  another  distant 
allusion  to  the  man  ^hom  he 
hated  and  feared.  '  Shall  I  meet 
any  Mends  of  yours,'  he  resumed, 
*  when  I  return  on  Monday  V 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?' 

'I  only  meant  to  aek  if  Mr. 
Wyvil  expects  any  new  guests  f 

As  he  put  the  question,  Cecilia's 
voice  was  heaid  behind  them, 
calling  to  Emily.  They  both 
turned  round.  Mr.  Wyvil  had 
joined  his  daughter  and  her  two 
Mends.  He  advanced  to  meet 
Emily. 

*  I  have  some  news  for  you  that 
you  little  expect,'  he  said.  'A 
telegram  has  just  arrived  from 
Netiberwoods.  Mr.  Alban  Morris 
has  got  leave  of  absence,  and  is 
coming  here  to-morrow.' 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

OOMFETINa. 

TiMB  at  Monksmoor  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  half-hour  before 
dinner,  on  Saturday  evening. 

Cecilia  and  Francine,  Mr.  Wyvil 
and  Mirabeli  were  loitering  in  the 
conservatory.  In  the  drawing- 
room,  Emily  had  been  consider- 
ately left  alone  with  Alban.  He 
had  missed  the  early  train  from 
l^etherwoods ;  but  he  had  ar- 
rived in  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
and  to  offer  the  necessary  expla- 
nations. 

If  it  had  been  possible  for 
Alban  to  allude  to  the  anony- 
mous letter,  he  might  have  owned 
that  his  first  impidse  had  led  him 
to  destroy  it,  and  to  assert  his 
confidence  in  Emily  by  refusing 
Mr.  Wyvil's  invitation.  But  try 
as  he  might  to  forget  them,  the 
base  words  that  he  bad  road  re- 


mained in  his  memory.  Irritating 
him  at  the  outset,  they  had  ended 
in  rousing  his  jealousy.  Under 
that  delusive  influence,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  had  acted, 
in  the  first  instance,  without  due 
consideration.  It  was  surely  his 
interest — it  might  even  be  his 
duty — to  go  to  Mr.  Wyvil's  house, 
and  judge  for  himself.  After 
some  last  wretched  moments  of 
hesitation,  he  had  decided  on 
effecting  a  compromiBe  with  his 
own  better  sense,  by  consulting 
Miss  Ladd.  That  excellent  lady 
did  exactly  what  he  had  expected 
her  to  do.  She  made  arrange- 
ments which  granted  him  leave  of 
absence,  from  the  Saturday  to  the 
Tuesday  following.  The  excuse 
which  had  served  him,  in  tele- 
graphing to  Mr.  Wyvil,  must  now 
be  repeated,  in  accounting  for  his 
unexpected  appearance  to  Emily. 
'  I  found  a  person  to  take  charge 
of  my  class,'  he  said;  'and  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  you  again.' 

After  observing  him  attentively, 
while  he  was  speaking  to  her, 
Emily  owned,  with  her  customary 
frankness,  that  she  had  noticed 
something  in  his  manner  which 
left  her  not  quite  at  her  ease. 

'  I  wonder,'  she  said,  '  if  there 
is  any  foundation  for  a  doubt  that 
has  troubled  me  f  To  his  unutter- 
able relief,  she  at  once  explained 
what  the  doubt  was.  '  1  am  afraid 
I  offended  you,  in  replying  to  your 
letter  about  Miss  Jethro.' 

In  this  case,  Alban  could  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  speaking  unresery- 
edly.  He  confessed  that  Emily's 
letter  had  disappointed  him. 

'  I  expected  yon  to  answer  me 
with  less  reserve,'  he  replied; 
'and  I  began  to  think  I  had 
acted  rashly  in  writing  to  yon  at 
alL  When  there  is  a  better  oppor- 
tunity, I  may  have  a  word  to 
say — '  He  was  apparently  inter- 
rupted by  something  that  he  saw 
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in.  the  conaeryatory.  Looking  that 
way,  Emily  peiceired  that  Miia- 
bol  ivas  the  object  which  had  at- 
tracted  Alban's  attention.  The 
yile  anonymoas  letter  was  in  his 
mind  again.  Without  a  pielimi- 
xuiry  word  to  piepaie  Exnily,  he 
suddenly  changed  the  subject. 
*  How  do  you  like  the  clergyman  V 
he  asked. 

*Very  much  indeed,'  she  re- 
plied without  the  slightest  em- 
baxrassment.  'Mr.  Mirabel  is 
eleyer  and  agreeable — and  not  at 
all  spoilt  by  his  success.  I  am 
sure,'  she  said  innocently,  ^  you 
will  hke  him  too.' 

Alban's  face  answered  her  un- 
mistakably in  the  n^ative  sense 
— butEmily's  attention  was  drawn 
the  other  way  by  Francine.  She 
joined  them  at  the  momeiit,  on 
the  look-out  for  any  signs  of  an 
encouraging  result  which  her 
treacheiy  might  already  hare  pro- 
duced. Alban  had  been  inclined  to 
suspect  her,  when  he  had  received 
the  letter.  He  rose  and  bowed  as 
she  approached.  Something — he 
was  unable  to  realise  what  it 
was — ^told  him,  in  the  moment 
when  they  looked  at  each  other, 
that  his  suspicion  had  hit  the 
mark. 

In  the  conservatory  the  ever- 
amiable  Miiabelhadleft  hisfiiends 
for  awhile  in  search  of  flowers  for 
Cecilia.  She  turned  to  her  father 
when  they  were  alone,  and  asked 
him  which  of  the  gentlemen  was 
to  take  her  in  to  dinner — Mr. 
Mirabel  or  Mr.  Morris  ? 

'Mr.  Morris,  of  course,'  he 
answered.  '  He  is  the  new  guest 
— and  he  turns  out  to  be  more 
than  the  equal,  socially  speaking, 
of  our  other  friend.  When  I 
showed  him  his  room,  I  asked  if 
he  was  related  to  a  num  who  bore 
the  same  name — a  fellow  student 
of  mine^  years  and  yean  ago,  at 
college.  He  is  my  fiend's  younger 
son;  one  of  a  ruined  fiunily — ^but 


persons  of  high  distinction  in  their 
day.' 

Mirabel  returned  with  the 
flowers,  just  as  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

'  You  are  to  take  Emily  to-day,' 
Cecilia  said  to  him,  leading  the 
way  out  of  the  conservatory.  As 
they  entered  the  drawing-room, 
Alban  was  just  offering  his  arm  to 
Emily.  '  Papa  gives  you  to  me, 
Mr.  Moiris,'  Cecilia  explained 
pleasantly.  Alban  hesitated,  ap- 
parently not  understanding  the 
aUusion.  Mirabel  interfered  with 
his  best  grace :  'Mr.  Wyvil  offeis 
you  the  honour  of  taking  his 
daughter  to  the  dining-room.' 
Alban's  face  darkened  ominously, 
as  the  elegant  little  deigyman 
gave  his  arm  to  Emily,  and  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Wyvil  and  Francine 
out  of  the  room.  Cecilia  looked 
at  her  silent  and  surly  companion, 
and  almost  envied  her  lasy  sister, 
dining — under  cover  of  a  conve- 
nient headache — ^inher  own  room*. 

Having  already  made  up  his 
mind  that  Alban  Morris  required 
careful  handling,  Mirabel  waited  a 
little  before  he  led  the  conversa- 
tion as  usuaL  Between  the  soup 
and  the  fish,  he  made  an  interest- 
ing confession,  addressed  to  Emily 
in  the  strictest  confidence. 

'  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  your 
fiiend  Mr.  Morris,'  he  said.  '  First 
impressions,  in  my  case,  decide 
everything;  I  like  people  or  dis-- 
like  them  on  impulse.  That  man 
appeaLs  to  my  sympathies.  Is  he 
a  good  talker? 

*I  should  say  Yes,'  Emily 
answered  prettily,  'if  you  were 
not  present.' 

Mbnbel  was  not  to  be  beaten, 
even  by  a  woman,  in  the  art  of 
paying  compliments.  He  looked 
admiiuigly  at  Alban  (sitting  oppo- 
site to  hun),  and  said :  '  Let  us 
listen.' 

This  flattering  suggestion  not 
only  pleased  Emily— it  artfully 
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*  I  say  No ;' 


served  Mirabel's  purpose.  That 
is  to  saji  it  secured  him  an  oppor- 
timity  for  observation  of  what  was 
going  on,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

Alban's  instincts  as  a  gentle- 
man had  led  him  to  control  his 
irritation,  and  to  regret  that  he 
had  suffered  it  to  appear.  Anxious 
to  please,  he  presented  himself  at 
his  best.  Gentle  Cecilia  forgave 
and  forgot  the  angry  look  which 
had  startled  her.  Mr.  Wyvil  was 
delighted  with  the  son  of  his  old 
friend.  Emily  felt  secretly  proud 
of  the  good  opinions  which  her 
admirer  was  gathering ;  and  Fran- 
cine  saw  with  pleasure  that  he 
was  asserting  his  claim  to  Emily's 
preference,in  the  way  of  all  others 
which  would  be  most  likely  to 
discourage  his  rival.  These  vari- 
ous impressions — ^produced  while 
Alban's  enemy  was  ominously 
silent — began  to  suffer  an  imper- 
ceptible change,  from  the  moment 
when  Mirabel  decided  that  his 
time  had  come  to  take  the  lead. 
A  remark  made  by  Alban  offered 
him  the  chance  for  which  he  had 
been  on  the  watch.  He  agreed 
with  the  remark ;  he  enlarged  on 
the  remark ;  he  was  brilliant  and 
familiar,  and  instructive  and 
amusing — ^and  still  it  was  all  due 
to  the  remark.  Alban's  temper 
was  once  more  severely  tried. 
Mirabel's  mischievous  object  had 
not  escaped  his  penetration.  He 
did  his  best  to  put  obstacles  in 
the  adversary's  way — and  was 
baffled,  time  after  time,  with  the 
readiest  ingenuity.  If  he  inter- 
rupted— ^the  sweet-tempered  cler- 
gyman submitted  and  went  on. 
If  he  differed — modest  Mr.  Mira- 
bel said  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner, '  I  daresay  I  am  wrong,'  and 
handled  the  topic  from  his  oppo- 
nent's point  of  view.  Nevet  had 
such  a  perfect  Christian  sat  before 
at  Mr.  Wyvil's  table :  not  a  hard 
wotd,  not  an  impatient  look,  es- 


caped him.  The  longer  Alban 
resisted,  the  more  surdy  he  lost 
ground  in  the  general  estimation. 
Cecilia  was  disappointed;  Emily 
was  grieved ;  Mr.  Wyvil's  favour- 
able opinion  began  to  waver; 
Francine  was  disgusted.  When 
dinner  was  over,  and  the  carriage 
was  waiting  to  take  the  shepherd 
back  to  his  flock  by  mooiJight, 
Mirabel's  triumph  was  complete. 
He  had  made  Alban  the  innocent 
means  of  publicly  exhibiting  his 
perfect  temper  and  perfect  polite- 
ness, under  their  best  and  bright- 
est aspect 

So  that  day  ended.  Sunday 
promised  to  pass  quietly,  in  the 
absence  of  Mirabel.  The  morning 
came — and  it  seemed  donbtfiil 
whether  the  promise  would  be  fnl- 
mied. 

Francine  had  passed  an  uneasy 
night.  No  such  encouraging  re- 
sult as  she  had  anticipated  had 
hitherto  followed  the  appearance 
of  Alban  Morris  at  Monksmoor. 
He  had  clumsily  allowed  Mirabel 
to  improve  his  position — while  he 
had,  himself,  lost  ground  —  in 
Emily's  estimation.  If  this  first 
disastrous  consequence  of  the 
meeting  between  the  two  men  was 
permitted  to  repeat  itself  on  future 
occasions,  Emily  and  Mirabel 
would  be  brought  more  closely  to- 
gether, and  Alban  himself  would 
be  the  unhappy  cause  of  it.  Fran- 
cine rose,  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
before  the  table  was  laid  for 
breakfast — ^resolved  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  timely  word  of  advice. 

Her  bedroom  was  situated  in 
the  front  of  the  house.  The  man 
she  was  looking  for  presently 
passed  within  her  range  of  view 
from  the  window,  on  his  way  to 
take  a  morning  walk  in  the  park. 
She  followed  him  immediately. 

'Good-morning,  Mr.  Morris.' 

He  raiaed  his  hat  and  bowed— 
without  speaking,  and  withont 
looking  at  her. 
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'We  resemble  each  other  in 
one  partdealai/  she  proceeded, 
gracioTuly;  *we  both  like  to 
breathe  the  fresh  air  before  break- 
fast' 

He  said  exactly  what  common 
politeness  obliged  him  to  say,  and 
no  more— he  said, 

'Yes.' 

Some  girls  might  have  been 
discouraged.     Francine  went  on. 

'It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  Mr. 
Morris,  that  we  have  not  been 
better  friends.  For  some  reason, 
into  which  I  don't  presume  to 
inquire,  you  seem  to  distrust  me. 
I  really  don't  know  what  I  have 
done  to  deserve  it' 

'Are  you  sure  of  that?  he 
asked— eyeing  her  suddenly  and 
aearchingly  as  he  spoke. 

Her  hard  face  settled  into  a 
rigid  look ;  her  eyes  met  his  eyes 
with  a  stony  defiant  stare.  Now, 
for  the  first  time,  she  knew  that 
he  suspected  her  of  having  written 
the  anonymous  letter.  Every  evil 
quality  in  her  nature  stood  on  the 
defence.  A  hardened  old  woman 
could  not  have  sustained  the  shock 
of  discovery  with  a  more  devilish 
composure  than  this  girl  displayed. 
'  Perhaps,  you  will  explain  your- 
self,' she  said. 

'  I  ?iave  explained  myself,'  he 
answered. 

'  Then  I  must  be  content,'  she 
rejoined, '  to  remain  in  the  dark. 
I  had  intended,  out  of  my  regard 
for  Emily,  to  suggest  that  you 
might — ^with  advantage  to  your- 
aelf,  and  to  interests  that  are 
very  dear  to  you — ^be  more  care- 
ful in  your  behayiour  to  Mr. 
MirabeL  Are  you  disposed  to 
listen  to  mef 

'Do  you  wish  me  to  answer 
that  question  plainly,  Miss  de 
Sorf 

'  I  insist  on  your  answering  it 
plainly.' 

'Then  I  9m  not  disposed  to 
listen  to  you.' 
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'  May  I  know  why  )  or  am  I  to 
be  left  in  the  dark  again  V 

'  You  are  to  be  left,  if  you 
please,  to  your  own  ingenuity.' 

Francine  looked  at  him,  with  a 
malignant  smile.  '  One  of  these 
days,  Mr.  Monis — I  will  deserve 
your  confidence  in  my  ingenuity.' 
She  said  it,  and  went  back  to  the 
house. 

This  was  the  only  element  of 
disturbance  that  troubled  the  per- 
fect tranquillity  of  the  day.  What 
Francine  had  proposed  to  do,  with 
the  one  idea  of  making  Alban 
serve  her  purpose,  was  accom- 
plished a  few  hours  later  by 
Emily's  influence  for  good  over 
the  man  who  loved  her. 

They  passed  the  afternoon  to- 
gether uninterruptedly  in  the 
distant  solitudes  of  the  park.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  Emily 
found  an  opportunity  of  discreetly 
alluding  to  MirabeL  'Tou  mustn't 
be  jealous  of  our  clever  little 
friend,'  she  said ; '  I  Hke  him,  and 
admire  him ;  but — ' 

'  But  you  don't  love  him  V 

She  smiled  at  the  eager  way  in 
which  Alban  put  the  question. 
'  There  is  no  fear  of  that,'  she 
answered  brightly. 

'Kot  even  if  you  discovered 
that  he  loves  you? 

*  Not  even  then.  Are  you  con- 
tent at  last  ?  Promise  me  not  to 
be  rude  to  Mr.  Mirabel  again.' 

*Forhissaker 

'  No— for  my  sake.  I  don't  like 
to  see  you  place  yourself  at  a  dis- 
advantage towards  another  man ; 
I  don't  like  you  to  disappoint 
me.' 

The  happiness  of  hearing  her 
say  those  words  transfigured  him 
— the  manly  beauty  of  his  earlier 
and  happier  years  seemed  to  have 
returned  to  Alban.  He  took  her 
hand — ^he  was  too  agitated  to 
speak. 

'You  are  forgetting  Mr. 
bel,'  she  reminded  him  gently. 

L 
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*  I  say  No:' 


*  I  will  be  all  that  Ib  civil  and 
kind  to  Mr.  Miiabel ;  I  will  like 
him  and  admire  him  as  yon  do. 
0  Emilj^  are  you  a  litUe,  only  a 
very  little,  fond  of  mef 

*  I  don*t  quite  know.' 
*May  Itry  tofindoutr 
'  How  V  she  asked. 

Her  fair  cheek  was  very  near 
to  him.  The  softly-rising  colour 
on  it  said,  Answer  me  here — and 
he  answered. 


CHAPTEK  XLV. 

MISOHIBF-MAKINO. 

On  Monday,  Mirabel  made  his 
appearance — and  the  demon  of 
discord  returned  with  him. 

Alban  had  employed  the  earlier 
part  of  the  day  in  making  a  sketch 
in  the  park— intended  as  a  little 
present  for  Emily.  Presenting 
himself  in  the  drawing-room,  when 
his  work  was  completed,  he  found 
Cecilia  and  Francine  alone.  He 
asked  where  Emily  was. 

The  question  had  been  address- 
ed to  Cecilia.  Francine  answered 
it. 

*  Emily  mustn't  be  disturbed,' 
she  said. 

*  Why  not  V 

'She  is  with  Mr.  Mirabel  in 
the  rose-garden.  I  saw  them 
talking  together — evidently  feel- 
ing the  deepest  interest  in  what 
they  were  saying  to  each  other. 
Don't  interrupt  them — you  will 
only  be  in  the  way.' 

Cecilia  at  once  protested  against 
this  last  assertion.  '  She  is  trying 
to  make  mischief,  Mr.  Morris— 
don't  believe  her.  I  am  sure  they 
will  be  glad  to  see  you,  if  you 
join  them  in  the  garden.' 

Francine  rose,  and  left  the 
room.  She  turned,  and  looked 
at  Alban  as  she  opened  the  door. 
*  Try  it,'  she  said — *  and  you  will 
find  I  am  right.' 

'  Franciue  sometimes  talks  in  a 


very  ill-natured  way,'  Cecilia 
gently  remarked.  '  Do  you  think 
she  means  it,  Mr.  Morris  f 

'I  had  better  not  offer  an 
opinion,'  Alban  replied. 

'Whyf 

'  I  can't  speak  impartially ;  I 
dislike  Miss  de  Sor.' 

There  was  a  pause.  Alban's 
sense  ^of  self-respect  forbade  him 
to  try  the  experiment  which  Fran- 
cine had  maliciously  suggested. 
His  thoughts — less  easy  to  re- 
strain— wandered  in  the  direction 
of  the  garden.  The  attempt  to 
make  hm  jealous  had  failed ;  but 
he  was  conscious,  at  the  same 
time,  that  Emily  had  disappoint- 
ed him.  After  what  they  had 
said  to  each  other  in  the  park,  she 
ought  to  have  remembered  that 
women  are  at  the  mercy  of  ap- 
pearances. K  Mirabel  had  some- 
thing of  importance  to  say  to  her, 
she  might  have  avoided  exposing 
herself  to  Francine's  spiteful  mis- 
construction :  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  arrange  with  Cecilia  that 
a  third  person  should  be  present 
at  the  interview. 

While  he  was  absorbed  in  these 
reflections,  Cecilia — embarrassed 
by  the  silence — was  trying  to  find 
a  topic  of  conversation.  Alban 
roughly  pushed  his  sketch-book 
away  from  him,  on  the  table.  Was 
he  displeased  with  Emily )  The 
same  question  had  occurred  to 
Cecilia  at  the  time  of  the  corre- 
spondence, on  the  subject  of  Miss 
Jethro.  To  recall  those  letters 
led  her,  by  natural  sequence,  to 
another  effort  of  memory.  She 
was  reminded  of  the  person  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  corre- 
spondence :  her  interest  was  re- 
vived in  the  mystery  of  Miss 
Jethro. 

*  Has  Emily  told  you  that  I 
have  seen  your  letters  V  she  asked. 

He  roused  himself  with  a  start 
'  I  beg  your  pardon.  What  letters 
are  you  thinking  of  P 
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'  I  was  thinking  paiticalarly  of 
the  letter  which  mentioned  Miae 
Jethro's  visit.  Emily  was  so 
piuzled  and  so  surprised  that  she 
showed  it  to  me — and  we  both 
consulted  my  father.  Have  you 
spoken  to  Eojily  about  Miss 
Jethrof 

*I  have  tried — ^but  when  I 
mentioned  Miss  Jethro's  name, 
Emily  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to 
parsue  the  subject.' 

'Have  you  made  any  discoveries 
since  you  wrote  to  Emily  f 

'No.  The  mystery  is  as  im- 
penetiable  as  ever.' 

As  he  replied  in  those  terms, 
he  saw  Mirabel  enter  the  conser- 
vatory from  the  garden,  on  his 
way  to  the  dra?ring-room. 

Happy  in  the  conviction  that 
Emily  loved  him,  there  was  now 
no  feeUng  of  jealousy  mingled 
with  the  dislike  and  distrust  of 
the  popular  preacher,  which  Alban 
found  it  impossible  to  overcome. 
But  to  see  the  man,  whose  intro- 
duction to  Emily  it  had  been 
Miss  Jethro's  mysterious  object  to 
prevent,  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  had  been  speiaking  of  Miss 
Jethro  herself — was,  not  only  a 
temptation  to  curiosity,  but  a 
direct  incentive  (in  Emily's  own 
interests)  to  make  an  effort  at 
discovery.  Alban  pursued  the 
conversation  with  Cecilia,  in  a 
tone  which  was  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  in  the  conservatoiy. 

*  The  one  chance  of  getting  any 
information  that  I  can  see,'  he 
proceeded,  'is  to  speak  to  Mr. 
MirabeL' 

'  I  shall  be  only  too  glad,  if  I 
can  be  of  any  service  to  Miss 
Wyvil  and  Mr.  Morris.' 

With  those  obliging  words, 
Mirabel  made  a  dnunatic  entry, 
and  looked  at  Cecilia  with  his 
inesistible  smile.  Startled  by 
his  sudden  appearance,  she  un- 
consciously assisted  Alban's  de- 
sign.    Her  silence  gave  him  the 


opportunity  of  speaking  in  her 
place. 

'  We  were  talking,'  he  said 
quietly  to  Mirabel, '  of  a  lady  with 
whom  you  are  acquainted.' 

'  Indeed  I  May  I  ask  the  lady's 
namef 

'  Miss  Jethro.' 

Mirabel  sustained  the  shock 
with  extraordinary  self-possession 
— so  far  as  any  betrayal  by  sud- 
den movement  was  concerned. 
But  his  colour  told  the  truth  :  it 
&ded  to  ghastly  paleness — ^it  re- 
vealed, even  to  Cecilia's  eyes,  a 
man  struck  dumb  by  fright. 

•Alban  offered  him  a  chair.  He 
refused  to  take  it  by  a  gesture. 
Alban  tried  an  apology  next.  '  I 
am  afraid  I  have  ignorantly  re- 
vived some  painful  associations. 
Pray  excuse  me.' 

The  apology  roused  Mirabel: 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  offering 
some  explanation.  In  timid  ani- 
mals, the  one  defensive  capacity 
which  is  always  ready  for  action 
is  cunning.  Mirabel  was  too  wily 
to  dispute  the  inference — the  in- 
evitable inference — which  any  one 
must  have  drawn,  after  seeing  the 
effect  on  him  that  the  name  of 
Miss  Jethro  had  produced.  He 
admitted  that  'painful  associa- 
tions '  had  been  revived,  and  de- 
plored the  'nervous  sensibility' 
which  had  permitted  it  to  be 
seen. 

'  No  blame  can  possibly  attach 
to  yauy  my  dear  sir,'  he  proceeded, 
in  his  most  amiable  manner.  'Will 
it  be  indiscreet,  on  my  part,  if  I 
ask  how  you  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Miss  Jethro )' 

'  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
her,  at  Miss  Ladd's  school,'  Alban 
answered.  '  She  was,  for  a  short 
time  only,  one  of  the  teachers; 
and  she  left  her  situation  rather 
suddenly.'  He  paused — ^but  Mira- 
bel made  no  remark.  '  After  an 
interval  of  a  few  months,'  he  re- 
sumed| '  I  saw  Miss  Jethro  again. 
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*  I  say  No:' 


She  called  on  me  at  my  lodgings, 
near  Netherwoods.' 

*  Merely  to  renew  your  former 
acquaintance  V 

Mirabel  made  that  inquiry  with 
an  eager  anxiety  for  the  reply 
which  he  was  quite  unable  to 
conceal.  It  was  plain  that  Miss 
Jethro  had  left  him  in  ignorance 
of  her  memorable  visit,  and  of  the 
purpose  that  had  led  to  it.  Alban 
was  under  no  engagement  to  keep 
the  secret;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  no  means  untried 
of  throwing  light  on  Miss  Jethro's 
mysterious  warning.  He  repeated 
the  plain  narrative  of  the  inter- 
view, which  he  had  communicated 
by  letter  to  Emily.  Mirabel's 
manner,  while  he  listened,  showed 
that  Alban's  answer  had  taken 
him  agreeably  by  surprise.  He 
had  evidently  serious  reasons  to 
dread  what  Miss  Jethro  might 
have  it  in  her  power  to  say  of 
him.  His  face  brightened  the 
moment  he  knew  that  she  had 
not  said  it. 

*  After  what  I  have  told  you, 
can  you  give  me  no  explanation  V 
Alban  asked. 

'  I  am  quite  unable,  Mr.  Morris, 
to  help  you.' 

Was  he  lying  1  or  speaking  the 
truth  ?  The  impression  produced 
on  Alban  was  that  he  had  spoken 
the  truth. 

Women  are  never  so  ready  as 
men  to  resign  themselves  to  the 
disappointment  of  their  hopes. 
CecUia,  silently  listening  up  to 
this  time,  now  ventured  to  speak 
— animated  by  her  sisterly  interest 
in  Emily. 

*  Have  you  no  idea,  Mr.  Mira- 
bel, of  Miss  Jethro's  motive  V  she 
asked. 

*  What  motive  do  you  mean, 
Miss  Wyvil  V 

'  I  mean  her  motive  for  trying 
to  prevent  Emily  Brown  from 
meeting  you,  in  my  father's 
house.' 


'  I  know  no  more  of  her  motive 
than  you  do,'  Mirabel  replied. 

Alban  interposed.  '  Miss  Jethro 
left  me,'  he  said, '  with  the  inten- 
tion— quite  openly  expressed— of 
trying  to  prevent  you  from  accept- 
ing your  invitation  to  Monksmoor. 
Did  she  make  the  attempt  7' 

Mirabel  admitted  that  she  had 
made  the  attempt.  *£ut,'  he 
added,  '  without  mentioning  Miss 
Emily's  name,  and  without  even 
hinting  that  it  was  her  wish  to 
prevent  me  from  meeting  any  per- 
son at  Mr.  Wy  vil's  house.  I  was 
asked  to  postpone  my  visit,  as  a 
favour  to  herself,  because  she  had 
her  own  reasons  for  wishing  it. 
I  had  my  reasons'  (he  bowed 
with  gallantry  to  Cecilia)  'for 
being  eager  to  have  the  honour 
of  knowing  Mr.  Wyvil  and  his 
daughter;  and  I  refused.' 

Once  more,  the  doubt  arose : 
was  he  lying!  or  speaking  the 
truth)  And,  once  more,  Alban 
could  not  resist  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  speaking  the  truth. 

'There  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  know,'  Mirabel  continued, 
after  some  hesitation.  *  Has  Miss 
Emily  been  informed  of  this 
strange  affair  V 

*  Certainly  1' 

Mirabel  seemed  to  be  disposed 
to  continue  his  inquiries — and 
suddenly  changed  his  mind. 

'  Is  there  anything  more  to  be 
said?'  he  asked. 

'Nothing  that  /  know  of,' 
Alban  answered. 

'  And  nothing  that  /  know  o^' 
Mirabel  repeated  with  the  same 
emphasis.  He  bowed,  and  went 
out  as  he  had  come  in — by  way 
of  the  conservatory. 

'  Is  he  going  back  to  Emily !' 
Cecilia  exclaimed. 

Alban  rose  to  follow  him — ^and 
checked  himself. 

*No,*  he  thought,  *I  trust 
Emily !'  He  sat  down  again  by 
Cecilia's  side. 


Or^  Hie  Love-LetUr  Answered. 
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Miiabel  had  indeed  retained 
to  the  rose-garden.  He  found 
Emily  employed  as  he  had  left 
her,  in  making  a  crown  of  roses, 
to  he  worn  hy  Cecilia  in  the  even- 
ing. But,  in  one  other  respect, 
there  was  a  change.  Francine  was 
present 

'  Excuse  me  for  sending  you  on 
a  needless  errand,'  Emily  said  to 
Mirahel;  'Miss  de  Sor  tells  me 
Mr.  Morris  has  finished  his  sketch. 
She  left  him  in  the  drawing-room 
— ^why  didn't  you  hring  him  here?' 

'He  was  talking  with  Miss 
Wy^' 

Mirahel  answered  ahsently — 
with  his  eyes  on  Francine.  He 
gave  her  one  of  those  significant 
looka^  which  says  to  a  third  person, 
•  Why  are  you  here  V  Francine's 
jealousy  declined  to  understand 
him.  She  had  gone  into  the  rose- 
garden  for  the  express  purpose  of 
intruding  on  Emily  and  Mirahel 
— and  she  stood  her  ground.  He 
tried  a  hroader  hint,  in  words. 

'  Are  you  going  to  walk  in  the 
garden  f  he  said. 

Francine  was  impenetrahle. 
'  No^'  she  answered,  '  I  am  going 
to  stay  here  with  Emily.' 

Mirahel  had  no  choice  hut  to 
yield.  Imperative  anxieties  forced 
him  to  say,  in  Francine's  presence, 
what  he  had  hoped  to  say  to  Emily 
privately. 

'When  you  asked  me  to  go  to 
the  house,  and  see  if  Mr.  Morris 


had  returned,'  he  hegan,  'you 
little  thought  what  a  surprise  was 
in  store  for  me,  when  I  entered 
the  drawing-room.  They  were 
talking  of — Miss  Jethro.' 

EmUy  dropped  the  rose-crown 
in  her  lap.  Astonishment  held 
her  speechless. 

'Mr.  Morris  has  told  me  the 
strange  story  of  Miss  Jethro's 
visit,'  Mirabel  continued ;  '  but  I 
am  in  some  doubt  whether  he  has 
spoken  to  me  without  reserve. 
Don't  suppose  I  blame  him.  I 
am  in  a  state  of  anxiety  that 
trusts  to  you  for  relief.  Tell 
me,  I  beg  and  pray,  exactly  what 
you  know !  In  speaking  to  Mr. 
Morris,  did  Miss  Jetbro  say  any- 
thing which  tended  to  lower  me 
in  your  estimation  V 

'  Certainly  not,  Mr.  Mirabel — 
so  far  as  I  know.  If  I  had  heard 
anything  of  the  kind,  I  should 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell 
you.  Will  it  relieve  your  anxiety, 
if  I  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Morris,  and 
ask  him  plainly  whether  he  has 
concealed  anything  firom  you  or 
from  mef 

Mirabel  gratefully  kissed  her 
hand.  '  Your  kindness  overpowers 
me,'  he  said — speaking,  for  once, 
with  true  emotion. 

Emily  immediately  returned  to 
the  house.  As  soon  as  she  was 
out  of  sight,  Francine  approached 
Mirabel,  trembling  with  suppress- 
ed rage. 


{To  be  contitMied,) 


THE  MEISSONIER  EXHIBITION  IN  PARIS. 


It  is  but  a  few  short  monthfl  ago 
that  the  whole  art  world  was  con- 
Yulsed  with  horror  at  hearing  of 
the  vandaliBin  perpetrated  by  the 
wife  of  an  American  millionaire, 
who,  having  commissioned  the 
great  French  painter,  M.  Meis- 
sonier,  to  limn  her  portrait,  com- 
mitted it  to  the  flames  when 
finished,  because  she  held  that 
due  justice  had  not  been  done  to 
her  features.  To  bum  a  picture 
of  Meissonier's,  pictures  which 
amateurs  cover  not  only  with 
gold,  but  bank-notes,  and  all  for 
the  satisfaction  of  one  woman's 
idle  vanity  !  There  was  no  end 
to  the  cackle  in  society,  to  the 
comments  in  society  papers.  If 
the  lady  committed  the  deed  with 
the  view  to  make  herself  notorious, 
she  certainly  succeeded.  Is  it  to 
her  we  owe  the  deeply  interesting 
exhibition  that  M.  Georges  Petit, 
that  enterprising  art-dealer,  has 
just  opened  in  his  elegant  galleries 
in  the  Rue  de  S6ze,  and  which  are 
the  talk  and  sensation  of  contem- 
porary Paris  1  We  half  suspect  it, 
and  if  so,  can  say  with  Ferdinand 
in  The  Tempest^  'most  poor 
matters  point  to  rich  ends.'  It  is 
always  both  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  see  the  complete  works 
of  an  artist  collected  together. 
Only  thus  can  we  duly  gauge 
his  strength  and  his  weakness, 
only  thus  comprehend  his  idiosyn- 
crasies, his  characteristic  features. 
It  IS  a  dangerous  ordeal,from  which 
many  a  great  reputation  has  not 
come  out  unscathed ;  but  it  is  one 
that  may  justly  and  properly  be 
made,and  which  alone  can  hdp  the 
critic  to  establish  an  artist's  proper 
status  in  the  world  of  art.     Meis- 


sonier  has  well  stood  the  test. 
He  has  come  out  of  the  ordeal 
with,  if  possible,  a  greater  repu- 
tation than  before,  as  a  con- 
scientious, thorough,  painstaking 
artist,  a  draughtsman  of  unfBdling 
spirit  and  accuracy.  He  is  not 
one  of  those  painters  whose  work 
goes  to  our  heart.  It  satisfies 
rather  our  head,  our  reason,  and 
this,  no  doubt,  because  the  hisad 
and  reason  have  been  the  motars 
that  have  set  this  work  in  action. 
Meissonier  is  no  idealist.  He 
paints  no  poems  with  brush  or 
palette.  He  has  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  romantic  movement 
that  convulsed  French  literature 
and  art  in  the  days  of  his  youth, 
to  which  we  owe  the  novels  and 
poems  of  a  George  Sand,  an 
Alfred  de  Mu8set<,  the  paintings 
of  a  Delacroix  and  Ary  Scheffer. 
He  belongs  essentially  to  what 
has  been  called  Pecole  de  ban 
sen8.  He  is  for  France  that  whieh 
Adolf  Menzel  is  for  Germany,  an 
artist  who  paints  with  truth, 
scientific  and  historical  accuracy, 
the  events  of  a  bygone  century 
with  which  he  is  in  mental  sym- 
pathy. After  studying  the  works 
of  both,  it  is  easy  to  believe  the 
truth  of  an  anecdote  told  of  the 
two.  It  seems  they  admire  each 
other  greatly,  but  neither  can 
speak  the  tongue  of  the  other. 
Menzel,  that  arch-Prussian,  who 
rarely  leaves  the  shelter  of  his 
native  needle-guns  and  spiked 
helmets,  was  induced  to  visit  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  Of 
course  he  sought  out  Meissonier, 
and  the  two  spent  long  days 
together  seeing  pictures,  but  thoir 
only  means  of  communion   was 
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oceasionally  sbakiDg  hands  with 
each  other  hj  wbj  of  sahstitation 
for  speech.     like  Menzel,  Meis- 
sonier  is  a  choiacteT.    He  is  not  as 
churlish  as  his  German  brother  in 
arty  but  he  is  equally  reticent  and 
retiring,  and  up  to  this  day  even 
his  most  intimate  friends  are  un- 
acquainted with  his  life's  history. 
We  are  promised  memoirs  firom 
his  own  hand :  he  has  long  been 
busy  writing  them,  and  until  these 
appear  all  that  is  known  of  him 
is  more  or  less  imperfect.     Even 
the  date  of  his  birth  is  wrapt  in 
mystery.     It  is  given  respectively 
as  1811,  1813,  and  1815.     On 
the  whole,  however,  the  first  seems 
the  most  probably  exact.    We  do 
know  where  he  was  bom,  so  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Homer,  seven 
cities  need  not  dispute  the  glory 
of  producing  him.    Lyons,  that 
manufacturing  city  in  the  south 
of  France,  is  his  native  place.   Of 
his  parents  nothing  is  known,  but 
from  indirect  evidence  it  is  as- 
sumed that  his  infancy  was  one 
of  sordid  poverty,  his  boyhood 
one  of  spiritual  and  material  want. 
By  some  means  unknown  he  con* 
trived  to  come  to  Paris  in  his 
nineteenth    year,    and    here,  of 
course,  a  ha^  struggle  ensued. 
*  L'art  vit  de  mis^re,  il  meurt  de 
richesse,'  says  Alexandre  Dumas. 
Well  if  it  be  true,  but  if  a  true 
Baying  it  is  indeed  a  hard  one. 
The     details     of     Meissonier's 
struggle  are  not  known,  but  it  is 
related  that  in  those  dark  days  he 
used  to  work  at  the  production  of 
pietuies,  painted  for  export,  at 
§ire  francs  the  square  mitre.   His 
work  at  last  attracted  the  notice 
of  L^on  Cogniet,  the  Nestor  of 
French  art.   He  opened  his  studio 
to  '  Uie   lad,  and  gave  him  en- 
couragement and  aid.     It  was, 
psriiaps,  thanks  to  him,  that  a 
leading  publishing  house  gaive  him 
a  eommission  to  illustnite  some 
important     works.   ,It     proved 


Meissonier's  first  step  upon  the 
ladder  of  success.     Where  and 
how  he  received  his  artistic  train- 
ing is  to  this  day  a  mystery.  Appa- 
rently he  came  to  Paris  with  all 
his    master    qualities    fully   de- 
veloped, and  from  the  first  he 
seems  to  have  found  the  groove 
in  which  he  has  remained  without 
swerving.    This    is   noteworthy, 
since    most   intellectual  workers 
commence   with  timidly  feeling 
their  way  in  various  directions. 
Ab  initio  we    see  the  master's 
exquisite  finish  and  minute  de- 
tail, his  refined  and   chastened 
sense  of  comedy,  his  tendency  to 
regard  rather  the  merely  dramatic 
and  effective  side  of  a  subject 
than  its  human  aspect;  for  Meis- 
sonier  in  his  work  shows  none  of 
the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  of 
which   his    life   is   not   devoid. 
Thus  he  has  never  rallied  from 
the  patriotic  sorrows  caused  him 
by     the    Franco-Prussian   War. 
llius,  again,  the  entire  proceeds 
of  the  eminently  successful  exhi- 
bition of  his  works  now  being 
held  will  go  to  the  funds  of  that 
charitable  institution  known  as 
L*Hospitalit^  de  Nuit.  Among  the 
works  illustrated  by  Meissonier^s 
pencil    was    Paid    et    Virginie 
and  La  Chaumihe  Tndienn*,  the 
former  containing  no  less  than 
forty-three  of  his  woodcuts,  besides 
head  and  tail  pieces,  initial  letters; 
and    emblematic     designs ;     the 
latter  no  less  than  eighty-six,  in 
which    all    that   is    quaint    and 
humorous  in  8t.  Pierre's  work  is 
wonderfully  emphasised. 

It  was  in  1884  that  Meis- 
sonier's first  exhibited  oil  painting 
was  seen  at  the  Balon.  It  was 
painted  on  CEUivas,  contrary  to  hh 
later  custom  to  paint  on  panel, 
and  was  bought  by  a  Paxisum 
fine  arts  society  for  the  beggarly 
sum  of  100  francs.  It  has  since 
been  bought  by  Sir  Bichard 
Wallace  at  a  figure  unknown.    It 
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IB  called  *  The  YiBitors,'  and  is  an 
entirely  lepresentatiye  specimen 
of  the  large  number  of  small  pic- 
tures dealing  with  Flemish  or  eigh- 
teenth-century interiors  that  were 
to  follow  it,  and  which  have  led 
Meissonier  to  be  compared  not 
improperly  to  Terburg,  Teniers 
the  younger,  and  Metzu,  only 
with  this  difference,  that  they 
painted,  and  hence  reflected,  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  while 
Meissonier  paints  it  only  by  in- 
tuitive sympathy.  With  this 
difference,  too,  that  Meissonier, 
as  a  Frenchman,  has  more  native 
grace  and  elegance  than  is  owned 
of  these  Dutchmen.  It  represents 
two  Flemish  burghers  visiting 
their  buigomaster.  All  three  are 
seated  and  chatting  amiably. 
!Near  to  them  is  a  table,  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  on  which  are 
seen  an  earthenware  jug  and  three 
glasses.  Very  admirable  is  the 
management  of  the  light,  in  the 
Rembrandt-like  way  in  which  it 
is  made  to  play  round  the  heads 
and  white  ruffs  of  the  figures.  As 
the  present  exhibition  is  happily 
airanged  in  chronological  order, 
our  Parisian  cousins  herein  setting 
us  a  laudable  example  of  what 
was  so  unhappily  omitted  in  the 
Tadema,  Beynolds,  Watts,  and 
other  of  our  artist  exhibitions, 
this  picture  is  the  first  to  greet 
our  eyes.  The  date  of  the  canvas 
gives  the  present  exhibition  quite 
a  peculiar  significance,  for  it  re- 
veals to  us  that  it  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  celebration  of 
the  artist's  golden  wedding  with 
the  art  to  which  he  has  been  so 
true,  so  faithful,  80  devoted.  From 
this  date  follow  a  number  of 
those  characteristic  tiny  panels 
consisting  of  dainty,  pretty,  vigor- 
ous, or  gently  humorous  themes 
associated  with  the  artist's  name. 
MeiRsonierlovesto  repeat  fetvourite 
subjects — his  adversaries  point  to 
this  as  marking  a  want  of  imagi- 


nation on  his  part  —  and  the 
number  of  Eeaders,  Smokers, 
Drinkers,  Artists  in  their  Studios, 
Chess-players,  Polichinelles,  Hal- 
lebardiers,  Bravi,  &c^  has  yet  to  be 
told.  The  interest  he  manages  to 
extract  from  such  trivial  themes 
is  certainly  remarkable,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but 
regret  that  he  should  have  ex* 
pended  so  much  time  and  labour 
upon  such  unimportant,  common- 
place, and  unsuggestive  subjects. 
Still,  we  must  not  haggle  with 
the  good  things  given  unto  us  by 
the  gods. 

*  La  Barricade,'  exhibited  in 
1850,  is  the  first  more  important 
work  we  come  across  as  we  tra- 
verse M.  Petit's  rooms.  When 
first  seen,  it  was  named  '  Souvenir 
of  the  Civil  War,'  and  was  the 
representation  of  a  scene  really 
witnessed  by  Meissonier  in  the  days 
of  June  1848.  It  shows  a  deserted 
and  sombre  street  strewn  with 
corpses.  The  barricade  has  been 
broken.  No  living  person  or 
thing  is  in  sight.  The  horror  of 
this  drama  is  rendered  with  ter- 
rible fidelity.  What  it  lacks  is 
that  it  does  not  also  evoke  the 
fellow-sensation  of  pity  which, 
according  to  the  Aristotelean  doc- 
trine, is  needed  to  be  linked  to 
horror  in  order  to  make  tragedy 
complete.  Meissonier,  as  we  have 
said  before,  never  speaks  to  our 
hearts.  Of  a  replica  of  this  sub- 
ject, however,  an  anecdote  is  told 
that  does  credit  to  his  heart,  and  is 
illustrative  of  his  own  great  genei^ 
osity.  The  picture  was  standing 
in  Meissonier's  studio  one  evening 
when  Eugene  Delacroix  dined 
with  him.  *  C'est  superbe !'  cried 
Delacroix,  surveying  the  picture. 
'  Yous  trouvez?'  said  Meissonier. 
'Eh  bien,  si  cela  vous  plait, 
prene£-le.'  And  Delacroix  carried 
home  the  precious  picture,  which, 
at  his  death,  fetched  no  less  than 
6000  francs. ,  The  same  year  saw 
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the  exhibition  of  'The  Painter 
showing  hia  Sketches,' a  thoroughly 
Meissonier  interior  of  a  studio,  in 
which  reigns  that  species  of  ele- 
gant disorder  which  charms  and 
sednces  the  eye  of  an  artist — 
portfolios  bursting  with  their 
lovely  contents,  glasses  filled  with 
finesh  roees  on  tables  and  stands, 
a  careless  well-harmonised  pell- 
mell  otbric-d  bracy  china,  brushes, 
colours,  palettes,  picture-frames, 
and  unfinished  canvases.  The 
owner  of  the  studio  is  seated  in 
its  midst,  dressed  in  black,  hold- 
ing on  his  knees  a  portfolio, 
whence  he  extracts  drawings  to 
show  a  visitor  of  some  importance, 
who  has  honoured  him  with  a 
calL  One  of  the  designs  repre- 
sents Samson,  a  composition  made 
by  Meissonier  for  an  edition  of 
Boesuet's  Histoire  Urdversdle, 
A  portrait  hung  upon  the  wall  is 
a  likeness  of  Meissonier  himselfl 
The  entire  picture,  that  contains 
80  much,  is  thirty-eight  centimetres 
high  and  twenty-nine  wide.  The 
most  famous  of  the  many  '  Bravi' 
painted  by  the  master  is  that  in 
the  possession  of  Sir  Eichard 
Wallace,the  largest  owner  of  Meis- 
sonier pictures  in  Europe.  We  all 
had  a  chance  of  seeing  it  at  Beth- 
nal  Green  in  1872.  It  represents 
two  hired  assassins  in  an  attitude 
of  strained  suspense,  waiting  for 
their  victim  to  emerge  from  a 
door  in  front  of  them.  Men 
better  snited  to  their  wretched 
task  could  not  have  been  selected. 
The  one,  who  is  evidently  no 
novice,  is  armed  with  a  short 
Swiss  sword.  He  bends  close  to 
the  keyhole  of  the  door  to  hear 
better,  and,  with  his  hand,  signs 
to  his  less  experienced  comrade, 
whose  resolution  he  seems  to 
fear  might  fail  him  at  the  critical 
juttotuie.  No  less  famous,  no 
less  perfect  in  finish,  is '  La  Rixe,' 
lent  by  the  Queen.  It  was  first 
ttshibited  in  1855,  and  was  the 


Emperor  Napoleon's  truly  impe- 
rial gift  to  Prince  Albert  It  is 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Buckingham  Palace  Gallery.  The 
title  might  be  translated  as  the 
'Tavern  Row.*  From  the  cos- 
tumes, we  gather  that  the  scene 
is  laid  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  some  Paris  tavern,  fre- 
quented by  the  idle  and  quarrel- 
some retainers  of  the  great  lords 
of  the  period.  Two  of  these  men 
have  fallen  out  over  their  cards 
and  drink,  and  are  resorting  to 
arms  to  settle  their  dispute.  Their 
comrades  intervene,  try  to  tear 
them  asunder,  and  wrench  their 
weapons  out  of  their  hands.  The 
floor  is  strewn  with  tables,  cards, 
glasses,  jugs,  in  wild  confusion. 
The  figures  are  instinct  with  life 
and  action.  As  a  drawing,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  flawless  that 
has  come  from  Meissonier's  brush. 
Not  a  detail  is  lost,  not  a  feature 
omitted.  The  picture  brilliantly 
refuted  the  assertion  of  Meis- 
sonier's  early  adversaries,  who 
contended  that  he  could  not  paint 
movement. 

It  is  not  often  that  Meissonier 
paints  portraits.  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  goodly  collection  here  of 
those  he  has  made.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  his  forte^  but  his  truth- 
fulness and  care  tell  well  in  this 
nature  of  work.  Here  are  the 
artist's  wife  and  daughter  painted, 
seated  in  the  summer  studio  of 
their  illustrious  huHband  and  fa- 
ther, for  Meissonier  has  two  work- 
rooms— one  in  Paris  and  one  for 
the  hot  months  in  the  environs. 
Further  on,  he  is  himself  pednted 
on  horseback,  riding  towards  An- 
tibes  in  the  French  Maritime  Alps, 
one  of  his  favourite  resorts.  We 
behold  the  town  in  the  back- 
ground. Not  far  off  hang  his 
friend  the  publicist,  John  Le- 
moinne  and  his  grandchildren. 
In  painting  the  latter  Meissonier 
has  somewhat  cast  off  the  hard- 
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ness  and  hotness  of  colour  with 
which  he  is  not  nnjustly  re- 
proached, and  there  is  a  warmth 
of  feeling  about  it  such  as  is  not 
usual  to  him.  He  evidently  pre- 
fers to  take  the  portraits  only  of 
those  he  knows  well.  All  those, 
with  one  exception,  at  the  Rue 
de  S^ze  are  friends — Dumas  JUs, 
Hetzel  the  publisher,  the  sculptor 
Gemito.  The  two  latter  were 
gifbs  to  the  persons  portrayed, 
and  bear  inscriptions  to  that  effect 
Gemito  is  represented  as  in  the 
act  of  modelling  in  clay  a  statu- 
ette of  Meissonier.  He  is  stand- 
ing ;  one  hand  rests  on  the  table 
on  which  he  has  placed  his  al- 
most finished  sketch;  with  the 
other  beholds  hismodelling-toolup 
to  his  mouth.  He  is  clearly  sunk 
in  deep  contemplation  of  his 
model,  to  see  if  he  has  well  done 
his  work. 

But  if  Meissonier  does  not 
greatly  care  for  painting  portraits 
per  sCy  he  is  specially  fond  of  in- 
troducing them  into  Ids  pictures. 
Thus,  one  of  his  innumerable 
*  Chess-players,'  that  dated  1858, 
contains  pictures  of  several  of  his 
friends  and  relatives.  'An  En- 
graver '  bears  the  features  of  his 
son  Charles,  who  seems  likely  to 
step  worthily  in  his  father's  foot- 
prints. Indeed,  this  son  seems 
frequently  to  have  served  as  a 
modeL  A  remarkable  work,  that, 
as  a  rule,  never  quits  Meissonier's 
Parisian  studio,  is  also  on  view  in 
the  Ruede  Seze.  It  is  the  minia- 
ture portrait  of  Thiers,  taken  at 
St.  Germains  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  September  4th, 
1877,  the  great  statesman  having 
expired  upon  the  anniversary  of 
Sedan  —  that  cruel  day  that 
brought  such  deep  humiliation 
upon  the  countiy  he  loved !  A 
French  critic  has  well  described 
it  as  '  a  head  with  closed  eyes,  an 
exx>re88ion  of  irony  still  remain- 
ing about  the  lines  of  the  mouth, 


and  of  sarcasm  or  banter  upon 
the  waxen  and  motionless  face, 
the  silvery-gray  colour  of  the  hair 
responding  to  the  tone  of  the 
white  drapery.' 

It  is  quite  a  peculiar  feature  of 
Meissonier's  art  that  he  has  per- 
sistently avoided  female  subjects. 
The  beauty  and  grace  of  women, 
usually,  so  seductive  to  an  artist's 
brush,  bave  had  no  fascination  for 
his  pencil.  There  is,  however, 
here  one  portrait  of  a  lady  and 
one  picture  in  which  a  woman 
figures — a  picture  painted  as  a 
gift  for  Alexandre  Dumas  filsj 
and  representing  that  strange 
scene  in  his  novel  U Affaire 
ClemenceaUy  in  which  the  wife 
poses  for  the  statue  of  a  nymph 
her  husband  wishes  to  model. 
Once,  and  once  only,  has  the 
artist  still  further  deviated  from 
his  groove,  and  that  is  with  the 
picture  of  a  Madonna.  The  work 
was  painted  during  a  recent  visit 
at  Venice,  and  the  artist  evidently 
succumbed  to  the  influences  of 
his  surroundings;  and,  Hving 
among  pictures  and  statues  (^ 
Madonnas,  was  inspired  to  x)aint 
somethiug  of  a  like  kind  himsel£ 
It  represents  the  image  known  as 
the '  Madonna  di  Bacio,'  one  of 
the  most  popular  Virgin  images  in 
the  Lagoon  city,  before  which  no 
true  Venetian  and  good  Catholic 
would  pass  without  saying  a  brief 
prayer  and  touching  the  marble 
with  his  lips.  The  stone  has 
grown  worn  with  this  usage.  In 
Meissonier's  picture  we  see  a 
young  woman  prostrate  with  grief 
praying  earnestly  before  the  image, 
while  close  by,  at  another  altar,  a 
priest  is  seated,  placidly  reading 
his  Breviary.  His  back  is  turned 
to  us  and  to  the  woman,  and  he 
has  no  notion  of  the  drama  of  a 
broken  heart  that  Sb  going  on  be- 
hind hinL  Except  for  the  ex- 
quisite finish  of  the  handling,  no 
one  would,  at  first  sight,  suspect 
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this  pictnie  of  being  a  Meissonier. 
For  graphic  cliaiacteiiaationy  per- 
hape,  nothing  in  the  present  col- 
lection surpasses  'La  Lecture 
chez  Dideroty'  well  named  '  the 
pictorial  epitome  of  an  epoch,'  in 
which,  upon  a  tiny  canvas,  we 
behold  the  faces  of  a  whole  group 
of  those  seventeenth-century  phi- 
losophers to  whom  we  are  more 
OT  less  indebted  for  our  modem 
largeness  and  independence  of 
thought — D'Alembert,  Holbach, 
Grimm,  not  to  foiget  Diderot 
himself,  who  stands  in  the  fore- 
gzound,  leaning  upon  a  chair, 
which  he  is  balancing  to  and  fro. 
Of  the  many  pictures  that  adorn 
this  gaUery,  scenes  limned  in  the 
apace  of  a  few  square  inches,  who 
shall  name  or  describe  them  all  1 
It  is  time  we  hurried  on  to  look 
at  the  Napoleonic  cycle,  which 
disputes  together  with  these  cos- 
tume pieces  Meissonier's  daim  to 
fuoe.  But  before  we  pass  from 
them  for  good,  a  word  must  be 
said  about  ihe  refined  or  subtle 
humour  that  often  lurks  in  these 
ffenre  pictures — a  humour  at 
times  a  liltle  too  subtle,  too  sub- 
dued for  the  mass  to  comprehend. 
Such  humour  lurks  in  the  '  Ama- 
teurs of  Painting,'  dated  1860,  in 
which  an  artist,  seated  at  his 
easel,  listens  with  resignation  and 
patience  to  the  contradictory  criti- 
ciBma  and  unsolicited  advice  of 
some  amateur  friends.  We  only 
gain  a  clue  as  to  his  feelings  by 
the  pictures  hung  upon  the 
waUt  of  which  one  represents 
ike  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  other  the  well-known 
lable  of  the  miller,  his  son,  and 
his  donkey.  Mention  must  also 
he  made  of  the  smallest  picture 
painted  by  this  painter  jpar  ej> 
eeUenee  of  small  pictuies.  It 
would  go  into  a  five-franc  piece, 
mdd  yet  is  full  of  space  and 
distance.  It  represents  two  wor- 
thy Dutch  burgheiB,  who  are  dis- 


cussing at  a  tavern  the  news 
of  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 
Nor  must  that  masterpiece  of 
lighUffects,  '  The  Portrait  of  the 
Sergeant,'  pass  unnoted.  In  it  a 
group  of  soldiers,  dressed  in  the 
light  uniform  faced  with  blue  of 
the  period  of  Louis  XVI.,  sur- 
round an  artist  who  is  busy 
sketching  their  seigeant.  The  man 
posBs  with  dignity  and  self- 
consciousness,  the  admired  of  all 
admirers.  The  different  expres- 
sions of  the  men,  reflecting  their 
astonishment  and  criticismB,  are 
dexterously  rendered;  but  what 
makes  this  work  take  rank  among 
Meissonier's  chef-d'oeuvres  is  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  daring  experi- 
ments of  painting  light  that  can 
be  seen  in  modem  art  The  ser- 
geant stands  out  in  the  open  by 
himself,  literally  bathed  in  light 

It  is  said  that  Adolf  Menzel's 
Frederick  the  Great  pictures  first 
inspired  Meissonier  with  the 
thought  to  be  the  pictorial  his- 
torian of  the  national  hero  of 
France.  In  a  series  of  eight  pic- 
tures he  has  illustrated  the  life 
history  of  the  First  Emperor  from 
the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  at 
Lodi  in  1796  to  the  retreat  from 
Bussia  in  1814. 

Of  these  the  most  important  and 
popular,  the  '  1807,'  is  unhappily 
absent  irom  this  exhibition,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  owned  by 
Mr.  Stewart  of  New  York,  and 
the  monstrous  new  American 
tariff  laws  rendering  its  temparaiy 
loan  a  practical  impossibility.  Its 
absence  is  in  some  measure  com- 
pensated for  by  the  exhibition  of 
sixty-seven  careful  and  brilliant 
studies  made  by  the  artist  for  thia 
picture,  upon  which  he  worked  for 
fifteen  yeais.  Only  by  thus  lodc- 
ing  into  his  workshop,  so  to 
speak,  can  we  gain  an  idea  of  the 
care  and  minute  patience  with 
which  thia  master  works.  Thus 
he  models  in  wax  all  the  horses 
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and  men  introduced  into  his 
works,  besides  which,  all  the 
figures  are  drawn  from  the  life. 
When  painting  his  <  1814/  the 
hapless  retreat  from  Kussia,  he 
borrowed  Napoleon's  identical 
coat  from  the  museum,  had  it 
copied  with  Chinese  exactitude, 
crease  for  crease  and  button  for 
button,  dressed  himself  in  it,  and 
then  sat  mounted  on  a  wooden 
horse,  saddled  in  imitation  of  the 
Emperor's  white  charger,  upon  the 
housetop  on  a  gloomy  day  in 
winter  amid  falling  snow.  In 
this  attitude,  with  a  mirror  before 
him,  he  painted  in  the  sombre  tints 
of  the  winter  sky  on  the  flesh  of 
the  face,  and  the  flakes  of  snow  on 
the  coat-sleeves.  He  also  pre- 
pared in  his  studio,  with  infinite 
pains,  an  arrangement  of  a  minia- 
ture landscape  strewn  with  white 
powder  resembling  snow,  and 
tumbrils  and  wagons  on  heavy 
wheels,  which  he  drew  through 
the  lanes  of  his  powdered  land- 
scape, that  he  might  study  the 
furrows,  the  fall  and  deposit  of  the 
scattered  snow,  at  leisure.  For '  La 
Bize,'  in  which  the  anger-strained 
muscles  of  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
combatants  form  a  chief  feature, 
he  actually  faiitene4  his  model 
with  a  rope  to  tbewcdl,  and  made 
him  strain  away  from  it  with  all 
his  might.  The  man  could  not 
keep  up  the  tension  at  the 
extreme  point  for  more  than  a  few 
seconds,  but  Meissonier  made  him 
do  it  until  he  had  mastered  the 
set  of  the  muscles,  and  could  re- 
produce them  at  will.  Instances 
of  his  minuteness  and  thoroughness 
could  be  multiplied  ad  inftn.  Nor 
has  he  neglected  to  read  the  litera- 
ture of  the  period  he  paints.  He 
strives  in  all  ways  to  saturate  him- 
self with  reality;  and  to  his  glory 
andhonour belt  told,  no  picture  has 
ever  left  his  studio  that  has  not 
had  all  the  pains  and  labour  and 
energy  bestowed  on  it  that  it  is 


his  to  bestow.  In  these  Napole- 
onic pictures,  all  painted  on 
Meissonier's  tiny  scale,  he  has 
proved  himself  on  the  level  of 
those  historical  painters  who  de- 
pict history  upon  canvases  of 
gigantic  dimensions. 

The  war  of  1870-71  was  an 
intense  grief  to  Meissonier,  and  in 
the  end  the  veteran  painter  ac- 
tually took  up  arms  in  the  defence 
of  his  fatherland.  To  this  we  owe 
•Les  Tuileries,  July  1871,'  in 
which  the  ruins  of  the  imperial 
residence  are  seen.  Conspicuoua 
amid  them  are  two  shields  that 
the  flames  have  spared,  bearing 
respectively  the  suggestive  names 
of  Marengo  and  Austerlitz.  In 
the  background  we  perceive  the 
quadridga  of  the  Goddess  of 
Victory,  that  surmounts  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe.  She  appears  to  be 
driving  away  her  steeds.  Below 
this  mournful  picture  is  written, 
'  Gloria  majorum  per  flammas 
usque  superstes.'  To  this  period 
also  belongs  the  large  sketch  of  a 
picture  painted  at  Poissy  in  1871, 
when  Meisf^onier's  house  was 
crowded  wi€h  German  officers.  To 
escape  their  company  and  to  give 
vent  to  his  sorrow  and  rage  he 
threw  upon  the  canvas  this  vivid 
and  sorrowful  allec^ory.  It  is  named 
simply  'Paris,  1870-1871.'  The  ar- 
tist  depicts  her  as  a  woman  clad  in 
a  lion's  skin,  enveloped  in  a  veil 
of  mourning.  She  is  defending 
herself  against  the  enemy,  with 
her  soldiers  and  her  dying  grouped 
round  a  tattered  flag.  Hovering 
in  the  air  above  them,  with  the 
Prussian  eagle  by  her  side,  floats 
Famine — wan  and  weird — Famine 
who  accomplished  the  work  that 
the  bombardment  had  failed  to 
achieve.  There  are  many  por- 
traits in  this  picture.  Among 
them  we  recognise  that  of  the 
gifted  painter,  Henri  Begnault, 
who,  as  we  all  know,  died  in  the 
defence  of  Paris*     He  is  repre- 
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aented  on  this  canvas  as  ezpiiing 
at  the  feet  of  the  yelled  fignie  of 
Lntetia. 

We  have  said  that  little  is 
imown  of  Meis8onier*s  private 
life,  bnt  his  two  houses  are  among 
the  sights  of  Paris  to  those 
privileged  to  behold  them.  One 
Is  in  the  Boulevard  Malesherbes, 
that  quarter  of  Paris  affected  by 
the  art  school  popularly  known 
as  du  Bank-note;  the  other,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  at  Poissy. 
Meissonier  has  built  his  own 
houses  from  the  very  foundations, 
and  they  have  cost  him  many 
millions,  since  he  has  insisted  that 
the  work  should  be  done  as  he 
does  his  own — that  is  to  say,  with 
all  thoroughness  and  of  the  very 
best  materials.  No  scamped  la- 
bour must  be  done  for  a  man  who 
never  scamps.  With  pride  he 
tells  lus  visitor  that  his  house  has 
'  scarcely  settled  an  inch  since  the 
foundations  were  laid.  Even 
down  to  the  furniture,  the  silver 
table  services — everything  is  from 
MeiBSonier's  own  designs.     The 


style  of  architecture  is  that  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  There  ''are 
two  studios — the  larger  one,  which 
is  enormous,  serving  as  the 
anteroom  to  the  smaller,  into 
which  the  shy  artist  retreats 
before  company.  At  Poissy  there 
are  also  two  studios,  but  not  ad- 
jacent, one  being  at  the  top  of 
the  house  for  outdoor  studies. 
In  the  PoiBBy  house  we  notice 
those  quaint  little  square  win- 
dows which  so  often  figure  in  the 
background  of  his  pictures. 

When  Meissonier  s  Souvenirs  are 
at  last  given  to  the  world,  they  can- 
not fail  to  be  interesting  reading. 
Meanwhile,  as  aids  to  knowledge 
of  the  man,  we  have  his  works, 
and  we  shall  doubtless  find,  when 
we  come  to  possees  the  history 
of  his  life,  that  these  are  as 
characteristic  as  one  might,  even 
without  this  data,  argue  them  to 
be.  The  jubilee  exhibition  of 
his  pictures  is  certainly  a  note- 
worthy landmark  of  his  life,  and 
one  that  well  merits  all  the 
interest  it  has  aroused. 
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I  WAS  strolling  up  PiccadiUy  one 
hot  ThuTsdaj  afternoon  in  June, 
on  my  way  home  from  the  Temple, 
when,  stopping  to  look  at  some 
prints  in  a  shop-window,  I  saw 
to  my  astonishment,  standing  in- 
side, a  man — an  old  school  and 
college  chum — whom  I  had  not 
seen  since  he  went  out  to  Austra- 
lia four  years  hefore.  Entering 
the  shop  as  he  completed  his  pur- 
chases, a  most  cordial  greeting  en- 
sued. Jack  Bay  ton'  had  not 
altered  a  bit — cheery  and  full  of 
fiin  as  of  yore.  We  strolled  up 
towards  the  Park  together;  but, 
as  he  had  an  appointment  to  keep 
at  his  club,  we  parted  at  the  '  Cor- 
ner,' not,  however,  until  I  had 
extracted  a  promise  from  him  to 
come  and  dine  with  me  that  same 
evening. 

A  newly  married  man,  like  a 
child  with  a  new  toy,  is  always 
anxious  to  exhibit  his  precious 
treasure,  together  with  the  house 
he  keeps  it  in,  to  stray  bachelor 
friends,  and  I  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  Maggie  and  I  had 
been  married  a  little  over  a  year, 
and  of  course  I  was  as  proud  as  a 
peacock  of  my  new  possessions. 

'  Ah,  my  dear,'  I  said,  after  our 
usual  hug,  as  I  met  the  little 
woman  in  the  hall,  'I  have  got 
an  old  chum  coming  to  dine  with 
us  to-nighi  An  awfully  critical 
fellow,  Maggie;  so  put  on  your 
*'  best  bib  and  tucker,"  and  have 
everything  ready.  I  must  go  now, 
and  look  after  the  wine.' 

Punctually  at  seven  o'clock. 
Jack  Bayton  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  Compton  GardeoB,  and 
five  minutes  later  found  us  com- 
fortably seated  at  table.     Always 


a  good  talker,  Jack's  Auatralian 
experiences  furnished  him  with 
an  ample  fund  of  conversation, 
and  we  gave  him  full  license.  On 
he  rattled,  leaving  Maggie  and 
myself  little  else  to  do  than  look 
after  his  bodily  wants,  and  laugh 
at  the  droll  descriptions  he  gave 
of  his  Antipodean  adventures. 

Gradually,  however,  he  neaxed 
home ;  and,  with  the  dessert,  the 
conversation  came  round  to  '  auld 
lang  syne,'  when  I  in  my  turn 
became  monopolist  I  told  of 
Jones  who  had  gone  on  the  stage, 
of  Brown  who  had  married  a  for- 
tune, and  of  Robertson  whose  last 
book  was  the  talk  of  the  town, 
and  so  on,  until  most  of  the  old 
Mends  had  been  passed  in  review. 

'  By  the  bye,'  said  Jack,  during 
a  temporary  lull,  '  do  you  ever  see 
anything  of  Clinton  ^--Cocoatina 
Clmton,  as  we  called  him  at  Har- 
row. I  heard  yesterday  that  he 
had  followed  your  good  example, 
Frank,  and  is  living  almost  next 
door  to  you  in  Bellevue  Terrace.' 

Now,  why  does  Fate  always  de- 
cree that,  on  certain  occasions, 
when  one  is  particularly  anxious 
not  to  have  So-and-so's  name 
mentioned,  his  or  her  name  is 
sure  to  be  brought  up ) 

Bobbie  Clinton  and  I  had  been 
fairly  good  friends  before  we  both 
married,  and  were  so  now,  for  the 
matter  of  that;  but  our  respec- 
tive spouses,  for  some  feminine 
reasons  of  their  own,  had  taken  a 
violent  dislike  to  each  other.  For 
my  part,  I  liked  Mrs.  Clinton, 
and  thought  her  quite  a  charming 
person.  But  Maggie  did  not ;  in 
&ct,  she  had  on  several  occasiont 
confided  to  me  her  astonishment 
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at '  such  a  nice  man '  as  Clinton 
falling  in  love  with  'that  silly 
little  croatore;'  so  that,  beyond 
the  mere  conventionalities  of  social 
life,  we  did  not  see  much  of  the 
Clintons,  and  vice  versd. 

At  the  mention  of  Mis.  Clin- 
ton's liame,  I  saw  Maggie's  pretty 
face  assome  an  ezpiessiye  frown ; 
ao  I  stopped  farther  remarks  on 
Jack's  part  by  a  gentle  kick,  a 
hint  which  happily  he  took,  and 
changed  the  subject* of  talk  by 
askii^  him  what  we  should  do 
after  dinner. 

'  Let  Mrs.  Muiayne  decide  for 
US,'  replied  he. 

'  As  you  like/  said  I ;  '  but  I 
was  going  to  propose  the  club  and 
billiards.' 

*We  can't  veiy  well  do  that, 
Prank,'  eaid  Jack;  'why,  your 
wife  will  be  left  all  alone.' 

'  0,  I  really  don't  mind,  Mr. 
Bayton,'  put  in  Maggie ;  '  besides, 
I  have  a  small  niece  staying  with 
me  who  is  capital  company  in  her 
childish  way,  and  I  daresay  you 
and  Frank  have  heaps  of  secrets 
to  talk  over.' 

'  Obliging  little  woman,'  said  I, 
as  I  blew  her  a  kiss. 

Coffee  over.  Jack  and  I  put  on 
our  hats,  and,  with  a  parting 
salute  to  Maggie,  we  strolled 
down  into  Cromwell  Road. 

By  Jove !  it  was  a  lovely  night. 

All  idea  struck  me,  'The  Hetdth- 
eries.'  Had  Jack  been  there,  I 
wonder  I  if  not,  it  was  just  the 
place  to  go  to,  an  evening  like 
this.  A  weed  in  the  cool  air  was 
certainly  preferable  to  a  hot  bil- 
liavd-room. 

'  Have  you  been  to  the  Health- 
exies  yet,  Jack  f  I  asked. 

'  Healtheries  f  0  yes — no,  I 
have  not ;  but  I  suppose  one  ought 
to  go,  though,  for  the — ' 

'  Qo  !  certainly  you  ought,  and 
especially  as  you  are  fond  of  good 
music.  •  It  is  close  at  hand ;  so 
what  do  you  say  to  turning  in 


there  instead  of  going  on  to  the 
dubr 

'  Eight  you  aie,  old  man  1'  said 
he ;  and  with  that,  we  headed  for 
Exhibition  Road. 

Little  did  I  reck  of  what  the 
Fates  had  in  store  for  me.  Paying 
our  money,  we  passed  into  the 
brilliantly-lighted  building.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  long  lines 
of  electric  light  was  alone  worth 
seeing,  and  so  my  companion 
seemed  to  think.  A  little  time 
spent  in  looking  about,  and  out 
we  go  into  the  gardens. 

Crowds  of  people,  well-dressed 
and  otherwise,  throng  the  large 
grounds,  seated  about  in  groups 
under  the  lime-trees,  or  revolving 
in  an  apparently  endless  stream 
around  the  rotunda ;  talking,  ffirt* 
ing,  quarrelling,  according  to  their 
several  fancies.  Two  world-re- 
nowned bands,  one  at  either  ro- 
tunda, are  striving  to  excel  each 
other  in  their  rendering  of  famous 
music.  Hosts  of  Chinese  lanterns 
of  all  colours  glimmer  through  the 
foliage  of  the  chestnut-trees,  and 
hang  in  festoons  around  the 
miniature  lakes,  in  whose  shal- 
low depths  they  appear  mirrored 
as  if  illuminating  a  subaqueous 
world;  while  strings  of  lesser 
lights  encircle  the  grass-plots, 
and  mark  the  border  of  the  paths. 
Truly  a  picture  as  pretty  and 
effective  as  it  is  un  English. 

After  some  hunting,  enlivened 
by  altercations  with  watchful 
custodians  of  vacant  chairs,  we 
discovered  a  couple  of  seats,  and 
drawing  up  near  to  the  band,  we 
lit  our  cigars. 

'Hallo  1'  said  Jack,  as  the  last 
ban  of  the  '  Turkish  Patrol '  died 
away  amidst  a  storm  of  applause. 
'  Why,  bless-  my  soul,  there  is  the 
very  man  we  were  speaking  about 
at  dinner,  when  you  shut  me  up 
so  unceremoniously.  Ah,  hes 
coming  this  way;  if  you  don't 
mind,  111  go  and  speak  to  him.' 
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Before  I  could  reply  he  was 
off;  but  almost  directly  aftei- 
waids  he  came  marching  back, 
accompanied  by  Clinton  and, 
rather  to  my  annoyance,  his 
wife. 

*  How  d'ye  do,  Morayne  V  said 
the  former,  as  I  raised  my  hat  to 
Mrs.  Clinton.  *  You  and  Bayton 
hayen't  been  lons^  in  finding  one 
another  out.  Why,  he  tells  me 
he  only  arrived  home  on  Monday.' 

Mrs.  Clinton  expressing  a  wish 
to  sit  down,  after  some  trouble  a 
couple  more  chairs  were  annexed, 
and  Jack  thoughtlessly  pairing 
off  with  Clinton,  his  wife  was  left 
to  me. 

We  conrersed,  not  perhaps  in 
the  most  easy  manner,  rather  by 
jerks,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt 
extremely  guilty.  Here  was  I 
sitting  side  by  side,  nay  more, 
actually  talking  to  the  chosen 
antipatiiy  of  the  wife  of  my 
bosom.  Thank  goodness,  she  was 
safe  at  home — reading,  no  doubt. 
I  looked  at  my  watch — only  a 
quarter  past  nine.  I  must  make 
an  effort.  I  did  so,  and  as  time 
wore  on  the  conversation  became 
less  and  less  strained,  and  assumed 
a  gayer — on  Mrs.  Clinton's  part 
rather  confidential — ^tone. 

Eeally,  now,  to  an  unprejudiced 
person  like  myself,  she  appeared 
to  be  a  charming  little  creature. 

'  Shall  we  stroU  over  to  that 
charming  band  V  broke  in  Jack. 

'O,  do  let  us,*  said  my  fair 
companion.  'I  think  the  play- 
ing of  those  Germans  just  too 
delightful' 

Clinton  having  assented,  we 
arose  from  our  seats,  which,  al- 
most before  we  were  fairly  on  oni 
legs,  were  seized  and  borne  away 
by  sundry  lynx-eyed  prowlers  in 
search  of  the  same,  and  made  our 
way  towards  the  other  music. 
How  sweet  the  strains  of  the 
'Lorelei'  sounded  as  we  ap- 
proached !     Not  a  seat  to  be  had 


here,  of  course ;  so,  in  despair,  we 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  prome- 
naders  slowly  circling  around  the 
band.  Decidedly  Maggie  was 
mistaken  in  her  estimate  of  Mrs. 
Clinton.  Dear  little  Maggie,  I 
must  certainly  try  and  heal  the 
breach  between  them. 

At  that  moment  the  music 
ceased,  and  some  remark  made  by 
Mrs.  Clinton  caused  me  to  look 
np.  Was  I  dreaming?  There, 
not  twentyyards  off,  and  approach- 
ing us,  was — my  wife  I  Yes,  it 
certainly  was  Maggie,  and  with 
her  brother  Dick  too,  of  all  people. 
He  must  have  called  at  the  house 
after  I  had  left  ostensibly  for  the 
club. 

It  would  never  do  for  her  to 
see  me  here,  and  with  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton too.  The  consequences  would 
be  quite  terrible.  Evidently  thej 
had  not  noticed  us  as  yet.  Step- 
ping forward,  I  touched  Jack  on 
the  shoulder. 

*  My  wife  !'  I  gasped,  glancing 
in  her  direction;  and  quitting 
Mrs.  Clinton's  side,  I  endeavoured 
to  hide  myself  against  the  side  of 
the  rotunda. 

It  struck  me  at  the  time  as 
being  a  move  something  akin  to 
that  of  the  ostrich  when  hard 
pressed,  but  it  was  really  all  I 
could  do,  as  a  double  row  of  chairs 
effectually  prevented  my  escaping 
away  under  the  trees.  By  Jove ! 
this  was  the  last  straw.  Why, 
Mrs.  Clinton  was  actually  follow- 
ing me,  evidently  unaware  that  I 
was  supposed  to  be  hiding.  Wliat 
was  to  be  done?  In  another 
second  or  so  Maggie  would  be 
abreast  of  where  I  was  standing ; 
9he  would  see  Mrs.  Clinton,  and 
then — 

Ah  !  a  brilliant  idea  strikes  me, 
as  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
floor  of  the  rotunda  catch  my  eye. 
An  idea  as  brilliant,  forsooth,  as 
it  was  bold.  If  I  could  get  up 
there  I  might  not  be  noticed;  the 
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safety  of  the  position  wonld 
actually  lie  in  its  conspicaousneas. 
Tnming  my  coat-collar  up,  where- 
npon  Mis.  Clinton  kindly  inquired 
if  I  felt  cold,  and  bending  my 
head  down,  I  stepped  forward,  and 
sprang  up  the  rotunda  steps,  just 
in  time,  howeyer,  to  meet  face  to 
fsce  the  colossal  bandmaster,  who 
was  about  to  descend.  Taken  by 
surprise,  all  I  could  do  was  to 
gaze  blankly  at  him.  I  dare  not 
torn  round. 

*  Was  woUen  sie,  mein  herr  1 
Wunschen  sie  mit  mir  sprechen?' 
interrogated  the  German. 

*  Ya,  ya !'  replied  I,  stammering 
forth  a  torrent  of  what,  judging 
from  the  look  of  surprise  on  the 
countenance  of  the  stalwart  Teu- 
ton, was  to  him  incomprehensible 
Grennan.  Seeing  he  did  not  quite 
understand,  I  paused. 

*  Uncle  Frank,  what  are  you 
doing  up  there?  Come  down; 
aunty  is  here,'  quoth  a  childish 
treble  from  below. 

I  started;  surely  I  recognised 
that  voice.  Glancing  down,  I  saw 
that  I  was  not  mistaken.  It  was 
she,  Tottie,  Maggie's  little  niece.  I 
was  indeed  sore  beset.  Another 
glance.  Yes,  there  she  was,  stand- 
ing at  the  side  of  the  stepsjlooking 
eagerly  up  at  me.  I  must  escape 
her  at  all  hazards ;  I  must  get 
home. 

Strange  to  say,  it  never  struck 
me  that^  no  longer  with  Mrs. 
Clinton,  I  might  meet  Maggie 
with  impunity.  Turning  round, 
catching  sight  as  I  did  so  of  Mrs. 
Clinton  walking  away  with  her 
husband,  a  look  of  amazement 
and  anger  on  her  face,  I  took 
the  steps  three  at  a  time,  and 
reaching  the  bottom  in  safety,  I 
rushed  wildly  away  through  the 
crowd.  Cannoning  with  great 
force  against  a  man,  who,  as  I 
made  off,  struck  at  me  with  his 
stick  and  succeeded  in  sweeping 
my  hat  off  my  head,  I  diurted 
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through  a  friendly  opening  in  the 
row  of  seats.  3ut,  tripping  up 
over  an  outstretched  leg,  I  pitched 
on  to  an  elderly  lady  who  was 
sitting  half  asleep  on  her  chair. 
Picking  myself  up,  before  a  young 
man  who  was  with  her  had  time 
to  seize  me,  I  was  off  again,  with 
a  cry  of  '  Police  !'  ringing  in  my 
ears. 

In  spite  of  my  fedl,  I  had  by 
now  sufficiently  collected  my  wits 
to  steer  more  cautiously,  and  while 
making  my  way  rapidly  towards 
one  of  the  entrances,  I  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  catch  my  breath 
beside  one  of  the  illuminated 
ponds.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so, 
than  I  caught  sight  of  a  police- 
man heading  straight  for  where  I 
was  standing.  Good  heavens ! 
did  he  mistt^e  me  for  a  pick- 
pocket) Not  a  moment  was  to 
be  lost;  so  darting  round  the 
comer  of  a  neighbouring  refresh- 
ment booth,  I  entered  the  main 
building. 

My  disordered  dress,  dusty  face, 
and  bare  head  occasioned  con- 
siderable surprise.  Twice  I  thought 
I  should  be  stopped;  however, 
the  Fates  were  propitious,  and  I 
managed  to  pass  through  and  into 
the  gardens  again  on  the  other 
side  in  safety.  Gaining  the  en- 
trance, I  was  out  in  the  street 
before  the  gatekeeper,  who  knew 
me,  had  time  to  identify  me. 
Hailing  a  hansom,  I  jumped  in. 
Had  Maggie  seen  me )  Had  she 
seen  Bayton  1  How  to  convince 
Tottie  that  it  was  not  I  she  had 
seen  on  the  rotunda  steps  ?  All 
these  queries  passed  through  my 
mind  as  the  cab  took  me  home. 

Compton  Gardens  at  last ;  that 
was  something  to  be  thankful  for. 
My  latch-key,  where  was  iti  I 
fumbled,  first  in  one  pocket  and 
then  in  the  other.  Surely  I  had 
not  dropped  it  1  A  cold  perspira- 
tion broke  out  over  my  brow  at 
the  very  thought.    Ah,  here  it  is. 
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Beally,  I  was  beginning  to  get 
quite  bysteiicaL  Opening  the 
hall-door  gently,  as  the  cabby, 
with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face, 
drove  off,  I  slipped  into  the  dining- 
room,  and  administered  unto  my- 
self a  stiff  glass  of  brandy. 

In  the  act  of  drinkbg,  I  caught 
sight  of  my  reflection  in  the 
mirror.  A  scratched  nose,  swollen 
temple,  dusty  clothes,  and  minus 
a  tie.  What  a  contrast  to  the 
spick  and  span  individual  who 
had  left  that  room  only  a  few 
hours  before ! 

What  is  that  noise  9  One  of  the 
servants  coming  up  from  the 
kitchen.  She  must  not  see  me. 
Bapidly  crossing  the  hall,  I  bolted 
up  stairs  and  into  my  dressing- 
room.  What  was  the  best  thing 
to  do?  Go  to  bed  at  once  and 
pretend  to  be  ill?  Yes,  that's 
what  I  must  do.  Maggie  would 
be  home  almost  directly,  and  I 
must  have  some  tale  ready  to  tell 
her  when  she  arrived. 

Slipping  off  my  dusty  garments, 
and  hiding  them  under  the  hip- 
bath, I  washed  my  face,  and  wrap« 
ping  a  wet'  towel  around  my  head 
for  the  sake  of  effect,  I  turned 
down  the  gas  and  crawled  into 
bed. 

Ugh  1  how  that  fall  had  shaken 
me !  I  felt  stiff  all  over,  and  my 
heart  was  thumping  away  against 
my  ribs  as  if  it  were  beating  its 
way  out 

Ah,  there  goes  the  front  door. 
A  confused  murmur  of  voices.  I 
can  distinguish  Maggie's,  Dick's, 
Jack's.  0,  then  she  must  know 
all  I     Woe  unto  mel 

A  door  is  banged  to.  I  hear 
footsteps  on  the  stairs.  Curling 
myself  up  in  the  bedclothes,  I 
covered  my  head  mth  the  sheet 
and  waited.  Somebody  crosses 
the  room ;  a  hand  is  laid  on  my 
head.     It  is  she,  my  wife  1 

'  Are  you  ill,  Frank  dear  1 
Why,  what  is  this  round  your 


head?  Shall  I  send  for  the  doe- 
tor?  I  am  so  sorry  I  want  oat, 
dear ;  but  Dick  called  for  me 
after  you  left,  and  took  me  to  the 
Healtheries.'  (Now  for  it!)  'We 
met  Mr.  Bayton  there !'  (Ah  !) 
*  and  he  told  us  that  you  hald  left 
him  and  oome  home,  feeling  on- 
welL  Poor  boy,  are  you  very 
bad?' 

She  had  not  seen  me,  then ! 
Joy,  rapture  i  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  I  restrained  myself 
from  jumping  up  and  capering 
round  the  room. 

'  Well  done.  Jack ;  what  a  bride 
you  are!'  I  thought.  'I  am  in 
your  debt  for  this,  old  fellow.' 
,  The  rdle  1  had  assumed  must 
be  kept  up,  however,  as,  in  a 
weak  voice,  I  replied, 

'Ah,  Maggie  dear,  I  am  bo 
glad  you've  come  back.  I  did 
feel  very  unwell,  dear,  before  you 
came;  but  I  feel  much  better 
now '  (so  I  did,  after  what  I  had 
just  heard).  'You  need  not  send 
for  the  doctor,  dear,  at  least  at 
present.' 

Knock-knock  at  the  door. 

'  Come  in,'  said  Maggie. 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sort  t>f  shuffling  noise^ 
and  in  walked  Jack  Bayton,  fol- 
lowed by  Dick. 

'  How  are  you  feeling  now,  old 
fellow?*  said  the  former,  in  a  bed- 
side sort  of  voice.  '  1  shouldn't 
have  let  you  come  home  alone,  if 
I  had  thought  you  were  so  un> 
welL' 

The  arch-hypocrite  !  A  wink 
of  gratitude  from  under  a  comer 
of  the  damp  towel  was*  my  an- 
swer. 

*  Uncle  Frank'— this  in  Tottie's 
small  voice,  as,  having  slipped 
into  the  room  unawares,  she 
jumped  on  to  the  bed  and  gave 
me  a  sympathetic  kiss — 'is  you 
very  bad?  We've  been  to  the 
Fisheries — aunty,  unde  Dick,  and 
I ;  and  I  saw  suoh  a  funny  man 
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there,  tmde  Frank,  just  like  yon. 
When  I  spoke  to  him  he  ran 
away.' 

'TeSy'  said  Maggie,  'Tottie  got 
8Qch  a  funny  idea  into  her  head — 
was  positive  that  you  were  there, 
and  ran  away  from  her.  In  fact, 
I  betiere  she  ia  still  doubtful  on 
the  subject.' 

1 1*  Well,  do  you  know,  Frank,' 
said  Dick,  laughing, '  I  too  thought 
I  saw  you  once,  rushing  wildly 


through  the  crowd  without  a  hat. 
You  must  have  a  double,  old 
man.' 

'Hum!  you  don't  say  so,  Dick,' 
replied  I,  in  a  grave  tone.  *  It  is 
really  a  very  extraordinary  thing. 
I  wonder  who  this  man  could 
have  beenf  with  a  wink  at  Jack. 

'All's  well  that  ends  well,' 
thought  I  to  myself;  and  so  ended 
my  evening  at  the  Healiheries. 

0.  B.  w. 


A  SKETCHER'S  CORNER. 


I  KNOW  a  place  far  up  the  stream, 
No  longer  teased  by  fickle  tide. 

Where  golden  carp  and  silver  bream 
Along  its  banks  in  numbers  glide. 

There  moss  and  sweet  forget-me-not 

Show  foreground  rich  with  many  a  shade, 

And  spreading  inward  from  that  spot, 
Form  carpet  for  a  forest  glade. 

A  streak  of  silver  down  the  hill 
Far  distant  leaps  in  haste  to  meet 

The  sheet  of  water  that  so  still 
Does  lazy  lapping  at  our  feet. 

Say,  fisher,  will  you  come  with  me. 
And  whip  the  sober  water's  breast  t 

So  sitting  'neaih  the  willow-tree. 
We  two  may  find  an  age  of  rest. 


▲.  BSBBT. 
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I  SUPPOSE  that  parish,  parson^  have 
experience  of  weddings  more  than 
any  other  class  of  men  that  can 
be  named.  The  clerks  of  the 
parish  are  probably  of  opinion 
that  their  services  are  at  least 
equally  essential,  bat,  like  the 
Pelagians,  they  do  vainly  talk. 
The  parson's  connection  with 
weddings,  indeed,  often  commences 
at  a  much  earlier  date  than  might 
ordinarily  be  supposed.  There  is 
often  a  kind  of  unconscious  direc- 
torate, or  confessional,  for  restless 
people  in  these  matters.  An 
anxious  parent  may  come  to  the 
clergyman  to  know  his  estimate  of 
a  suitor's  character;  and  1  know 
a  case  where  the  anxious  maiden 
comes  to  ask  if  she  is  bound  by 
an  old  promise  which  she  now 
regrets.  A  clergyman  who  bears 
an  active  part  in  the  organisation 
of  a  parish,  with  his  classes,  and 
choir-meetings,  and  social  festivi- 
ties, is  able  to  take  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  what  is  going  on 
before  his  eyes,  and,  indeed,  is  not 
able  to  divest  himself  of  a  very 
serious  sense  of  responsibility,  as 
matters  come  within  his  know- 
ledge and  observation  unknown  to 
persons  greatly  interested.  More- 
over, all  the  gossip  of  a  parish 
naturally  floats  in  his  direction, 
and  unless  he  resolutely  seals  his 
lips  at  tea-parties,  he  might  un- 
wittingly promote  a  great  deal  of 
scandal,  tie  gets  the  first  authen- 
tic tidings  of  a  marriage  when  a 
message  comes  to  him  to  put  up 
the  banns,  or,  if  he  is  a  surrogate, 
when  the  future  bridegroom  comes 
over  to  purchase  a  license.  Occa- 
sionally he  feels  very  much  in- 
clined to  tell  the  young  people  to 


go  away  and  not  to  be  so  foolish. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
cleric  is  very  human  indeed.  He 
feels  a  natural  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  marriage,  and  considers  it 
his  function  to  rejoice  with  those 
who  rejoice,  especially  on  the 
occasion  of  a  marriage  festivity. 
He  has  the  happiness  to  crown 
^the  work.  The  friends  and  the 
lawyers  have  settled  all  the  de- 
tails, possibly  not  without  a  mea- 
sure of  acrimonious  controversy, 
but  with  him  rests  the  pleasant 
work  of  simply  giving  his  benison, 
signing  the  registry,  and  sending 
the  allied  people  away  to  make 
the  best  of  their  bargain.  He 
may,  nevertheless,  be  permitted  to 
have  occasional  doubts  of  the 
reality  of  the  blessing,  when  May 
is  wedded  to  December,  or  gilded 
youth  mates  the  girl  of  the  period. 
For  instance,  he  knows  that  Bene- 
dict, when  a  suitor,  did  his  woo- 
ing something  in  this  fashion: 
'  0  yes,  I  last  met  you  at  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  match.  And  talking 
about  matches,  suppose  that  you 
and  I  make  a  match  1  I  mean  get 
married.'  The  young  lady  replies, 
'By  all  means  let  us  do  so;  it 
will  be  such  a  jolly  lark.*  Such 
a  marriage  is  not  done  '  soberly, 
seriously,  and  advisedly,'  as  Mo- 
ther Church  charitably  supposes 
to  be  the  case.  As  a  rule  there  is 
no  want  of  seriousness  with  the 
elder  people  to  whom  the  gay 
couple  belong.  They  entirely  faU 
to  see  the  matter  in  the  light  of  a 
joke.  The  parson,  who  knows  the 
chart  of  life,  who  sees  the  long 
highway  with  all  its  avenues 
ahead,  does  a  little  bit  of  private 
moralising,  to  which  he  has  no 
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light  to  give  public  expresBion. 
Sometimes  he  eTen  feels  like  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  tyho,  when 
the  young  people  giggle  so  much, 
is  afraid  that  we  shall  not  he  mar- 
ried at  all  this  morning. 

It  is  yery  remarkable,  consider- 
ing how  weddings  in  the  Church 
of  England  are  conducted,  accord- 
ing to  set  forms  and  formularies, 
that  there  is,  nevertheless,  so 
much  room  for  variety  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  momentous  ceremony. 
Practically  it  is  found  that  all 
over  the  country  there  are  varia- 
tions in  ritual,  and  no  one  ser- 
vice is  exactly  like  another  ser- 
vice. The  simplest  type  of  mar- 
riage is  the  bucolic,  where  a  party 
of  four  persons  present  themselves, 
just  enough  to  fill  the  fly  hired 
for  the  occasion,  consisting  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  the  man 
who  is  to  give  the  bride  away, 
and  the  young  woman  who  is 
in  attendance  on  the  bride.  I 
recollect  a  case  in  which  there  was 
a  carriage  full  without  the  bride, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  party  had 
been  waiting  in  the  church  for  a 
long  time  that  it  was  recollected 
that  that  young  person  was  essen- 
tial for  the  ceremony,  when  the 
fly  was  sent  back  for  her,  and  she 
was  discovered  in  a  state  of  com- 
bined splendour  and  perplexity. 
The  two  extra  persons  are  wanted 
to  sign  as  witnesses.  The  father 
of  the  bride  does  not  usually  pre- 
sent himself,  probably  through  the 
want  of  new  clothes,  and  the 
bride's  mother  stays  at  home  cook- 
ing the  wedding  dinner.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great 
bulk  of  marriages  in  this  country 
are  of  this  humble  type.  There  is 
something  still  lowlier,  when  the 
palish  clerk  gives  away  the  bride, 
and  the  sextoness  joins  him  in 
signing  the  register,  and  cheering 
up  the  poor  girl's  spirits.  On  the 
simple  basis  of  the  old-fiebshioned 
ceremony  we  proceed  to  one  stage 


after  another  of  social  grandeur 
and  ecclesiastical  ornament.  Un- 
less by  special  license,  all  mar- 
riages were  bound  to  come  off  be- 
fore the  hour  of  noon.  According 
to  the  special  Ucenses,  for  which 
a  large  sum  was  charged,  a  mar- 
riage might  be  celebrated  at  any 
hour  or  any  place.  The  law  is 
now  changed,  and  the  marriage 
may  be  celebrated  at  any  time ; 
but  the  popular  mind  responds 
very  slowly  to  any  change,  and 
the  knowledge  which  people  at 
large  possess  of  any  change  wrought 
by  Act  of  Parliament  is  very 
limited.  The  time  will  long  con- 
tinue some  hour  before  noon,  in- 
creasingly approaching  noon  itself. 
In  cases  where  the  marriage  has 
been  in  the  afternoon,  a  high  tea 
has  been  prosperously  substituted 
for  the  wedding  breakfast.  From 
the  simple  office  to  the  grandeur 
of  Sc.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
there  are  transitions  of  every  in- 
termediate stage  of  comparative  or 
superlative  pomp,  the  variations 
exhibiting  a  curious  history  of  con- 
temporary manners.  A  clergyman 
is  never  surprised  to  see  any 
variety  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
brides  and  their  maids.  Eight 
bridesmaids  were  the  grand  cus- 
tomary number,  but  now  there  is 
a  run  upon  the  number  three. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  principal 
bridesmaid,  who  is  in  advance  of 
the  attendant  nymphs ;  and  there 
is  a  great  idea  at  the  present 
time,  when  children  are  unnatur- 
ally developed  on  every  side,  to 
thrust  them  into  a  place  of  honour 
as  bridesmaids.  If  our  parson  be 
a  secularly-minded  man,  he  may 
devote  much  interest  and 'observa- 
tion to  the  bridesmaids'  apparel, 
which  is  at  times  almost  a  uni- 
form, with  identical  lockets  or 
bracelets,  the  gifts  of  the  groom. 
There  is  a  great  distinction  in  the 
services,  which  may  be  very  plain 
or  decidedly  ritualistic.      Some- 
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times  the  ceremonj  takes  place  in 
the  body  of  the  chaich,  where 
the  marriage-party  is  grouped 
with  much  scenic  effect ;  but  more 
generally  they  proceed  to  the  front 
of  the  'communion-rails/  which 
is  more  popularly  known  as  '  the 
altar/  although,  as  a  matter  of 
hctf  that  term  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  the  service  for  the  occa- 
sion. In  a  very  large  proportion 
of  marriages  beyond  the  working 
class,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
frequently  does  not  officiate,  un- 
less he  is  a  very  old  friend  of  the 
&mily's.  The  bride  or  bride- 
groom wishes  that  the  marriage 
should  be  performed  by  some 
near  relation  or  intimate  friend. 
The  matter  rests  with  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  and  his  consent 
has  always  to  be  asked.  It  would 
be  thought  extremely  churlish 
for  any  incumbent  to  refuse  such 
a  request  Of  course  the  fees 
always  go  to  the  vicar.  In  most 
marriages  above  a  certam  social 
level  the  offering  made  generally 
much  exceeds  the  legal  fee.  On 
the  happy  occasion  of  a  marriage 
the  stiffest  purse-strings  are  re- 
lazed,  and  a  good  deal  of  money 
is  flying  about.  There  are  a  great 
many  people,  both  in  the  church 
and  outside,  who  have  '  to  be  re- 
membered.' 

A  clergyman  one  day  happening 
to  lose  his  train  in  one  of  our 
Midland  towns,  walked  about  the 
place,  and  seeing  a  handsome  old 
church  open,  entered  to  inspect 
it.  It  so  happened  that  a  marriage 
was  just  finishing,  which  he 
witnessed  with  considerable  sym- 
pathy and  approval  Presently  a 
gaily-apparelled  gentleman  ap* 
proached  him,  and,  taking  him 
affectionately  by  the  hand,  said, 
'My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir!'  and 
pressed  into  his  palm  several 
sovereigns.  The  clergyman  gently 
extricated  himself,  and  explained 
that  he  was  a  total  stranger  in  the 


town,  and  had  only  entered  the 
church  by  accident. 

'  My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir,'  said 
the  gentleman,  '  I  am  surely  right 
in  taking  you  for  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  I' 

*  Certainly  I  am.' 

'Then,  my  dear  sir,  do  not  on 
this  joyM  occasion  be  so  harsh 
as  to  refuse  our  little  offering.* 

With  characteristic  amiability 
the  unknown  clergyman  event- 
ually assented  to  accept  the  sove- 
reigns. All  fdes  given  in  the 
church  are  the  belongings  of  the 
incumbentb  It  sometimes  seems 
hard  upon  a  curate,  when  he  has 
received  a  heavy  fee  from  a  bride- 
groom, which  would  make  him 
all  the  easier  and  happier,  to  be 
obliged  to  refund  it  to  the  in- 
cumbent. A  little  consideration 
will  show  that  no  real  hardship 
is  involved.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  income  of  the  living  is 
made  up  of  fees,  and,  in  any  case, 
when  the  incumbent  took  the 
living  and  when  the  curate  took 
the  curacy,  there  was  a  foil 
understanding  that  the  incumbent 
was,  and  the  curate  was  not,  to 
take  the  fees.  A  special  case  of 
hardship  may  sometimes  be  in- 
volved when  the  officiating  clergy- 
man has  come  a  great  way,  and  it 
has  really  been  the  intention  that 
he,  and  not  the  incumbent,  shoald 
be  the  recipient  of  the  offering. 
Bridegrooms  should  understand 
that  everything  g^ven  in  the 
church  goes  to  the  incumbent^ 
a^d  if  they  wish  their  gift  to  go 
to  their  Mend,  they  should  settle 
the  legal  dues  in  the  vestiy  and 
send  Uieir  gift  privately.  Even 
clergymen  themselves  do  not  alio* 
gether  understand  this  coatom 
until  they  gain  a  little  experience. 
There  was  a  curate  who,  to  his 
great  delight^  received  some  very 
solid  offerings  during  his  vieai^s 
absence  from  town,  and  was  con- 
siderably chagrined  when  he 
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cJilled  upon  to  account  for  them. 
Panon  A.  tells  me  that  in  early 
days  he  was  called  upon  by  a 
kinsman  to  make  a  long,  expen- 
sive  journey  to  officiate  at  the 
marriage  of  a  daughter.  To  his 
considerable  dismay  he  saw  a 
settlement  effected  with  the  clerk, 
and  he  himself  was  apparently 
loft  out  in  the  cold.  The  layman 
was  better  acquainted  with  church 
law  than  he  was,  and  in  a  few 
days'  time  sent  him  a  substantial 
cheque — an  example  which  offi- 
ciatuag  clergymen  will  consider  to 
be  eminently  deserving  of  en- 
eouragement.  Parsons,  as  much 
as  gamekeepers,  ought  to  'touch 
paper '  on  suitable  occasions.  Still, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which 
eren  the  low  fee  of  seven-and-six- 
pence  acts  as  a  bar  to  matrimony. 
According  to  any  principles  of 
political  economy,  a  man  who 
cannot  afford  a  fee  cannot  afford 
to  haye  a  wife.  The  mass  of  the 
labouring  population,  however 
advanced  in  the  doctrines  of  rights 
and  strikes,  are  not  familiar  with 
ihe  teachings  of  political  economy. 
Those  cases  are  numerous  in  which 
the  parson  remits  the  fee,  that  the 
woman  may  obtain  her  legal 
rights  and  a  respectable  name. 

In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty 
the  marriages  take  place  by  banns, 
for  which  sixpence  each  time  of 
asking  is  the  customary  fee.  This 
18  thought  the  true  'churchy' 
method.  The  original  idea  of 
banns  was  to  give  every  publicity 
to  an  intended  marriage.  At  the 
present  day,  banns  form  a  better 
method  of  concealing  than  of 
publishing.  Most  of  the  clandes* 
tine  marriages  that  come  to  pass 
are  managed  through  the  agency 
of  banns.  In  a  large  parish  a 
great  many  names  have  to  be 
given  out,  constituting,  indeed, 
an  int^;ral  ik>rtion  of  the  services^ 
Sometimes  the  names  are  not  very 
written;  oftener  they 


are  not  very  distinctly  read.     It 
is  often  very  hard  to  discriminate 
and  to   identify    a   name.     One 
of  the  sons   of  Greorge   I.    was 
married  by  banns,  under  th^  un* 
assuming  name  of  Gtielph,  one  of 
the  proceedings  which  led  up  to 
the  Marriage  Act     Still,  young 
ladies  of  High  Church  proclivitite 
give  a  decided  preference  to  banns; 
The  servant-maids  are  often  shy, 
and  will  not  go  to  church  when 
their  banns  are  read,  while  their 
young  mistresses,   under  similar 
circumstances,  listen  with  much 
composure.      We    have    known 
young  curates  read  out  their  own 
banns  with  great  emphasis  and 
unction.     Singularly  enough,  tbo 
cleigy  often  make  a  great  mistake 
in  roading  out  banns,  which  some^ 
times    has    occasioned  ladicrous 
results,  and  for  which  there  is  no 
excuse.     Some    clergymen    have 
got  into  the  inveterate  habit  of 
saying,  *If  any  of  you  know  of 
any  cause    or   just  impediment 
why  these  two  persons  should  not 
be  joined  together  in  holy  matri* 
^onjy  ye  are  now  to  declare  it.' 
The  word  '  now '  is  an  interpola<f 
tion.     It  does  not  occur  in  the 
Ordinal.    The   result    has  been 
that  people  hare  been  known  to 
get  up  in  church  at    the   very 
moment,  and  forbid  the  banns. 
The  proper  thing  is  for  the  ob- 
jectors to  go  into  the  vestry  after 
service  and  state  their  reasons. 
In  nearly  every  case  the  reason 
alleged  is  the  fiftct  of  one  or  both 
of  the  parties  being  minors,  or  in 
a  few  instances  it  may  be  a  case 
of  prohibited   degrees.      In  the 
case  of  a  minority  the  objectieiif 
is  very  generally  withdrawn,  ol^ 
the  young  peo|^e  put  up  theit 
banns  in  one  church  after  anothet' 
until  the  event  can  come  off  with^ 
out  detection.     In  marriages  by* 
ordinary  licenseyone  of  the  partieifl' 
must  have  resided  for  fourteen 
days  in  the    parisk   where  the' 
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marriage  is  to  be  celebrated.  No 
evidence  is  tendered  of  tbis  fact. 
Tbe  statement  is  at  once  accepted. 
We  are  informed  by  a  registrar 
that  there  have  been  a  great  many 
fieJsehoods  told  in  these  matters  of 
residence,  which  is  not  the  hap- 
piest way  of  commencing  married 
life.  Deliberate  false  statements 
are  rare,  bnt  they  are  not  un- 
known, as  all  readers  of  the 
newspapers  are  aware,  serving 
frequently  to  invalidate  the  mar- 
riage rite,  and  subjecting  the 
offenders  to  severe  penalties. 

There  is  a  total  dearth  of 
violent  scenes  at  marriages  at  the 
present  day.  The  mind  of 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been 
familiar  with  them.  He  makes 
Petruchio  upset  both  the  priest 
and  his  book,  and  Claudio  re- 
nounces Hero  at  the  altar  in  a 
manner  beyond  any  modem 
parallel.  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  man  being  arrest- 
ed on  the  way  to  [the  church,  and 
of  a  bride  eloping  directly  after- 
wards. In  the  church  itself  there 
is  a  decorous  solemnity.  How 
well  Charles  Dickens  has  described 
the  marriages  in  Dombey,  in 
David  Copper fieldy  and  in  Great 
Eacpectatione  I  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  contrefempst  or  an 
approach  to  it  We  grieve  to 
say  that  sometimes  the  clergyman 
himself  is  the  cause.  In  some 
large  parishes,  it  has  frequently 
happened  there  is  quite  a  mob  of 
people  to  be  married.  The  whole 
rail  is  thronged  with  them.  There 
is  a  liability  for  the  brides  and 
bridegrooms  to  get  considerably 
'mixed/  It  is  at  a  time  like 
this  that  the  services  of  a  parish 
clerk  are  seen  to  be  very  useful ; 
but  if  that  important  functionary 
is  absent,  or  if  there  is  an  inex- 
perienced clergyman,  the  fact  has 
been  known  that  the  wrong  people 
have  got  married.  This  is  not  the 
only  kind  of  clerical  blunder  that 


may  be  stated ;  in  many  churches 
there  is  a  pew  known  as  'the 
churching  pew,'  and  careless 
curates  have  been  known  to 
church  straight  off  any  lady  who 
may  have  wandered  into  this  pew 
undesignedly.  This  sort  of  acci- 
dent is  not  so  uncommon ;  I  have 
known  it  happen  within  my  own 
experience.  I  remember  the  case 
of  a  clergyman,  who,  by  taking  a 
'case  of  ecclesiastical  law  into  his 
own  hands,  laid  himself  open  to  a 
tremendous  retort.  When  he 
asked  the  name  of  a  child  in  bap- 
tism, the  godmother  gave  some 
extremely  fine  name  —  '  Letitia 
Adelina  Angelina,'  or  some  such 
group  of  names.  *  Mary,'  calmly 
said  the  parson,  and  so  baptised 
her.  The  father  followed  the  par- 
son into  the  vestry.  '  I  hope  you 
will  not  mind  the  alteration  I 
have  made,'  said  the  vicar.  'I 
think  it  will  prove  very  useful  to 
the  child  in  after  life — so  many 
names  are  a  mistake.'  'AH  I 
have  got  to  say,'  said  the  parent, 
'  is  that  you  have  made  my  child 
a  liar  whenever  she  repeats  her 
Catechism'  '  How  so  f  *  Why, 
she  will  have  to  say  that  her  name 
was  given  her  by  her  godfather 
and  godmothers,  when  it  was 
nothing  of  the  sort,  and  was  only 
given  her  by  the  parson.' 

When  the  wrong  people  have 
got  married — ^an  event  which  is 
reported  to  have  happened  more 
than  once,  though  I  have  never 
known  an  authentic  case — it  is 
said  that  a  considerable  bewilder- 
ment subsequently  arose  as  to 
what  had  best  be  done.  The 
parson  is  said  to  have  advised 
them  '  to  settle  it  among  your- 
selves.' Some  very  literal  people 
might  consider  themselves  bound 
by  the  lot  so  strangely  appor- 
tioned to  them,  but  the  doctrine 
of  'intention'  would  settle  the 
matter  by  allowing  correct  entries 
in  the  church  books.    As  we  are 
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speaking  both  of  the  oddities  of 
the  chief  acton  and  the  irrega- 
laxities  of  the  parson,  some 
foither  notes  may  be  made.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
times  of  the  famous  or  infamous 
Fleet  marriages.  There  was  a 
clergyman  who  married  a  couple, 
and  at  the  wedding  breakfast  one 
of  the  bridesmaids  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  that  mystic  document 
a  wedding  license,  which  she 
had  never  beheld  in  her  lifetime. 
The  request  occasioned  a  fearful 
discovery.  The  clergyman  had 
quite  foigotten  to  ask  for  the 
license ;  the  bridegroom  had  left 
it  to  hi3  *  best  man '  to  procure  it, 
and  this  the  ^  best  man. '  had  for- 
gotten to  do.  Of  course,  the 
maniage  was  no  legal  marriage  at 
all  The  wedding-party  broke  up 
in  dismay,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  again  next  day.  The 
poor  clergyman,  however,  never 
got  over  the  effects  of  his  blunder. 
On  another  occasion  a  clergyman 
got  himself  into  considerable 
trouble :  he  was  of  the  type 
known  as  Ritualistic,  and  per- 
suaded a  worthy  couple  who  had 
been  married  at  a  ^Nonconformist 
chapel  that  they  had  not  been 
ecclesiastically  married  at  all,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  they 
should  be  married  over  again  at 
the  parish  church.  This  was 
very  much  resented  by  the  Non- 
conformist interest,  and  the  clergy- 
man was  put  upon  his  trial  at 
the  Oxford  assizes.  The  judge  took 
a  very  lenient  view,  and  said  that 
as  the  parties  had  already  been 
legally  married,  any  farther  ser- 
vice was  illusory  and  mere  childV 
play,  and  that  '  he  might  just  as 
well  have  read  Chevy  CJiase  over 
them.'  In  one  of  his  novels,  Mr. 
Charles  Eeade  makes  his  hero,  a 
clergyman,  wonder  whether  he 
might  not  legally  marry  himself 
to  the  heroine,  especially  as  they 
were  both  cast  upon  a  desolate 


island.  It  may  be  as  well  that 
novelist  and  novel-readers  should 
be  aware  that  for  a  clergyman  to 
officiate  at  his  own  marriage  is 
utterly  illegal  One  day  an  elder- 
ly clergyman  met  a  young  one. 

•  I  have  had  a  hard  day's  work,* 
said  the  young  Levite.  '  I  began 
at  seven  o'clock  this  morning  by 
marrying  a  young  couple.'  '  Allow 
me  to  inform  you,'  said  his  senior, 
^  that  a  marriage  at  that  time  of 
the  day  is  no  marriage  at  all. 
Moreover,  to  the  best  of  my  be- 
lief, you  have  made  yourself  liable 
to  seven  years'  penal  servitude. 
You  had  better  go  back  as  soon 
as  you  can  and  marry  them  over 
again.' 

Generally  speaking,  marriages 
pass  off  very  smoothly,  and  fre- 
quently with  very  pretty  effects. 
The  brides  are  credited  with  a 
careful  study  and  perusal  of  the 
service  for  many  days  beforehand. 
Sometimes  there  has  been  a  re- 
hearsal. I  have  known  brides, 
when  the  grooms  have  failed  to 
make  the  proper  responses,  prompt 
them  immediately  and  with  the 
greatest  facility.  The  most  com- 
mon mistake  of  the  bride  is  to 
take  off  only  one  of  her  gloves, 
whereas  both  hands  are  brought 
into  requisition  in  the  service. 
As  for  the  men,  they  commit  all 
kinds  of  blunders  and  bunglings. 
I  have  known  a  man,  at  that  very 
nervous  and  trying  moment,  fol- 
low a  clergyman  within  the  com- 
munion-rails, and  prepare  to  take 
a  place  opposite  him.  I  have 
known  a  man,  when  a  minister 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  unite 
those  of  the  couple,  take  it  vigor- 
ously in  his  own  and  give  it  a 
hearty  shake.  Sometimes  more 
serious  difficulties  occur.  Some 
ladies  have  had  an  almost  uncon- 
querable reluctance  to  use  the  word 

•  obey  'I  one  or  two,  if  their  own 
statements  are  to  be  accepted,  have 
ingeniously  constructed  the  word 
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*  nobey.*  The  word,  however,  has 
still  to  be  formally  admitted  into 
the  language.  There'  was  one 
girl,  who  was  being  married  by  a 
very  kindly  old  cleigyman,  who 
absolutely  refused  to  utter  the 
word  '  obey.'  The  minister  sug- 
gested that,  if  she  were  unwilling 
to  utter  the  word  aloud,  she 
should  whisper  it  to  him;  but 
the  young  laidy  refused  to  accept 
even  this  kind  of  compromise. 
Further,  however,  than  this  the 
clergyman  refused  to  accommo- 
date her;  but  when  he  was  forced 
to  dismiss  them  all  without  pro- 
ceeding any  further,  the  recalci- 
trant young  person  consented  to 

*  obey.' 

The  difficulty,  however,  is  not 
always  made  on  the  side  of  the 
lady.  On  one  occasion  the  bride- 
groom wished  to  deliver  a  little 
oration  qualifying  his  vow,  and 
describing  in  what  sense  and  to 
what  extent  he  was  using  the 
words  of  the  formula.  He  was, 
of  course,  given  to  understand 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  could 
be  permitted.  There  was  one 
man  who  accompanied  the  for- 
mula with  sotto  voce  remarks, 
which  must  have  been  exceeding- 
ly disagreeable  to  the  officiating 
minister.  He  interpolated  remarks 
after  the  fashion  of  BurchelFs 
<  Fudge  !'  '  With  this  ring  I  thee 
wed ;  that's  superstition.'  '  With 
my  body  I  thee  worship;  that's 
idolatry.'  *  With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow;  that's  a  lie.' 
It  is  a  wonder  that  such  a  being 
was  not  conducted  out  of  church 
by  the  beadle.  This  puts  one  in 
mind  of  an  anecdote  that  is  told 
of  a  man  who  in  his  time  was  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  There  was  a 
great  discussion  on  the  question 
whether  a  man  can  many  on 
three  hundred  a  year.  '  All  I  ean 
say,'  said  the  great  man,  ^  is  that 
when  I  said, "  With  all  my  worldly 
goods  I  thee  endow,"  so  far  from 


having  three  hundred  pounds,  I 
question  whether,  when  all  mj 
debts  were  paid,  I  had  three  hun- 
dred pence.'  '  Yes,  my  love,'  saiA 
his  wife ; '  but  then  you  had  yoiiif 
splendid  intellect.'  '  I  didn't  en- 
dow you  with  that,  ma'am/ sharply 
retorted  the  right  honourable  hus- 
band. 

In  these  days  the  clergy  fre- 
quently occupy  an  important  place 
at  the  wedding-breakfast.  Xot 
only  are  they  there  in  the  case  of 
private  friendship  and  acquaint* 
ance,  but  they  are  also  frequently- 
invited  in  their  official  capacity. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
great  demand  upon  the  clergy- 
man to  propose  the  health  of  the 
married  couple.  He  is  perhaps^ 
accredited  with  a  greater  com- 
mand of  euphonious  language  on 
such  an  occasion,  as  he  certainly 
has  a  much  greater  experience. 
'  The  bridesmaids'generally  falls  to 
the  lot  of  some  agreeable  young 
gentleman  who  is  on  his  promo- 
tion, and  who  is  assumed  to  do  it 
in  a  rattling  and  enlivening  style. 
The  more  solemn  and  measured 
language  of  the  principal  toasit 
very  frequently  devolves  on  the 
parson.  When  a  parson  goes  to 
a  wedding-breakfast,  he  is  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  hour  ought 
not  to  be  earlier  than  one,  and 
might  often  be  conveniently  mjade 
later.  The  breakfast  then  comes 
in  as  the  usual  lunch  or  early 
dinner,  without  upsetting  every 
one's  digestive  arrangements  for 
the  day.  Indeed,  knowing  men 
will  drive  off  direct  to  their  clubs 
from  the  vestry,  and  not  risk  the 
hidden  dangers  of  a  heavy  noon- 
tide meal.  The  parson  may  have 
a  tendency  to  continue  the  service 
into  the  speech.  I  know  the  ease 
of  a  worthy  but  somewhat  low- 
spirited  couple  who  spent  their 
wedding-day  in  Kensal  Green 
Cemetery,  while  their  friends  kept 
up  a  prolonged   prayer-meeting. 
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The  parson,  however,  is  like  the 
Laureate;  his 

*  Drooping  memoiy  will  not  shnn 
The  loaming  grape  of  eastern  France.' 

The  loTely  poem  at  the  close  of  In 
Memariam,  in  which  Lord  Tenny- 
son celebrates  the  marriage  of  his 
sister  to  Edmund  Law  Lushington, 
lately  Professor  of  Greek  at  Glas- 
gow, is  the  most  perfect  gem  in 
aU  the  literature  of  weddings. 
When  the  bridegroom  has  re- 
tamed  thanks,  after  the  parson's 
speech,  in  these  days  of  feminine 
oratory,  there  is  sometimes  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  bride  to 
make  a  little  speech  of  her  own. 
'  I  call  you  all  to  witness,'  said  a 
bride  within  our  hearing,  'that 
I  haye  no  intention  of  obeying.' 
'Ah,  madam,'  replied  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice,  who  was  pre- 
sent, '  you  have  yet  to  learn  the 
blessedness  of  obedience.' 

The  signing  of  the  register  after 
the  ceremony  calls  for  a  few  re- 
marks. The  bridal-party  at  once 
adjourn  to  the  vestry,  which  is  a 
scene  of  congratulations  and  ca- 
resses. At  only  too  many  wed- 
dings, '  Bill  Stump,  his  x  mark,' 
especially  in  the  provinces,  is  a 
prevailing  kind  of  signature. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  clergy- 
man will  generally  say  a  kindly 
word  of  counsel,  advising  the  wife 
to  teach  her  husband,  as  no  young 
man  ean  expect  to  get  on  in  these 
days  without  reading  and  writing ; 
er  he  may  perhaps  have  to  advise 
the  husband  to  teach  the  wife.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  both 
the  contracting  parties  are  unable 
to  write,  but  in  our  age  of  educa- 
tion this  is  becoming  extremely 
rare,  and  such  crass  ignorance 
will  eventually  disappear.  The 
usual  number  of  witnesses  is  two, 
but  the  legal  number  is  not  limit- 
ed. A  large  number  is  very  com- 
mon ;  and  I  know  of  a  case  in 
which  there  were  thirteen  wit- 
nesses.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to 


say  that  there  are  double  registers, 
one  of  which  is  eventually  de- 
posited in  Somerset  House.  There 
are  some  cases  in  which  a  sight  of 
a  marriage  register  is  a  matter  of 
great  curiosity  to  tourists  and 
visitors.  For  instance,  being  at 
Haworth  Church,  I  looked  at  the 
signature  of  Charlotte  Bronte  in 
her  marriage  register.  It  is  a 
favourite  object  of  inspection  to 
American  travellers.  The  leaf  was 
almost  thieatening  to  disappear, 
from  repeated  handlings^  There 
is  a  whole  mine  of  curiosities  to 
be  discovered  in  old  parish  regis- 
ters, and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  so  very  few  of  them  go  back 
to  pre-Eeformation  times.  The 
marriage  register  often  figures  in 
the  lawsuit  and  in  the  pages  of 
British  fiction.  It  is  the  most 
valuable  and  trustworthy  evidence 
of  its  kind.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  bad  men  in  all  professions, 
and  registers  have  been  tampered 
with  in  most  iniquitous  ways. 
Some  time  ago  a  friend  of  the 
writer's  offered  a  reward  of  five 
hundred  pounds  for  the  discovery 
of  a  marrii^e  register  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  a  suit  which  he 
had  on  hand.  A  wonderful  story 
was  sent  to  him  of  the  discovery 
of  the  desired  entry  in  an  old 
register.  A  great  snowstorm  had 
broken  through  the  vestry  roof, 
and  nearly  spoiled  the  parish 
reg^isters ;  it  had  become  necessary 
to  overhaul  them  to  inspect  dam- 
ages, and  the  missing  entry  had 
been  thus  almost  miraculously 
discovered.  Fortunately,  my  friend 
was  not  a  very  credulous  man, 
and  he  went  to  a  great  expense 
with  lawyers  and  experts  to  test 
the  value  of  the  document  before 
paying  the  five  hundred  pounds. 
It  was  then  distovered  that  the 
registry  was  a  skilful  forgery  on 
the  part  of  the  parson,  who  found 
it  necessary  to  fly  the  country. 
If  there  has  been  an  occasional 
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mistake  through    a    real  parson, 
there  has   sometimes    been    still 
more  serious  peril  through  a  false 
one.  To  go  back  to  our  old  friend 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield^  there  may 
have   been    times  when   a  false 
parson  and  a  forged  license  have 
been  used.     Our  marriage  laws, 
with  all  their  undoubted  imper- 
fections, have   disappointed    the 
machinations  of  the  yillain  squire 
and  his    serving-man.      Perhaps 
the  nearest  approach  to  this  kind 
of  wrong   has  been   perpetrated 
at    the  registrar's    office.      This 
public    office     gives    even     still 
greater    fSeusilities  to    clandestine 
marriages    than   the    system    of 
banns.     There  is  really  extremely 
little  publicity  or  public  oversight 
in  respect  to  them.     There  is  an 
old  ill-natured    proverb    that    a 
sailor  has  a  wife  in  every  port 
There  really  appears  to  be  an  ele- 
ment of  truth  in  the  saying,  for  a 
clergyman  in  a  large  seaport  town 
has  told  me  that  some  cruel  cases 
have  come  within  his  knowledge 
of  sailors  marrying  at  registrars' 
offices,  furnishing  a  room  or  two, 
and  then  sailing  away,  never  to 
see  their  brides  again.   There  are  a 
certain  number  of  cases  in  which 
swindlers  and  adventurers   have 
falsely  assumed  the  character  of 
clergymen,  and  have  officiated  in 
church.      Every     marriage    per- 
formed under  such  circumstances 
is  absolutely  nugatoiy  and  void. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
some  swell-mobsman  or  person  of 
that  kind  assumes  clerical  attire 
for  the  purposes   of   larceny  or 
felony.     Some  years  ago  a  man 
was  convicted  of  forging  letters 
of  orders,  having  stolen  the  origi- 
nal   orders    of   the    well-known 
*  Brother  Ignatius ;'  but  the  con- 
viction    was     quashed,    as    the 
.  judges  held  that  such  a  document 
was  not  a  deed  in  any  legal  sense. 
This  did  not   prevent  the   man 
from  undergoing  a  justly-earned 


penalty  for  obtaining  goods  under 
false  pretences.    Cases  of  a  much 
more  serious  nature   have    been 
known,  in   which  for    years  to- 
gether a  man  has  done  duty  as  a 
clergyman,  being  nothing  of  the 
kind.    The  following  case  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  bishop  of  the 
Church  of  England.    There  was 
a  man  who   had  offidated    as  a 
clergyman  in   a   large  town   for 
about  fifteen  years.     At  the  lapse 
of  that  time  it  was  accidentidlj 
discovered  that  he  was  an  impos- 
tor. A  new  bishop  came  or  the  man 
went  into  a  new  diocese ;  anyhow, 
the  request  came  that  he  would 
produce    his    letters    of    orders. 
Letters  of  orders  are  rather  pre- 
cious and  remarkable  documents ; 
if  once  they  are  lost  they  cannot 
be  replaced.     The  pseudo-clergy- 
man replied,  expressing  his  great 
regret  that,  in  the    course  of  a 
removal,    the    letters    had  been 
hopelessly   mislaid,    but    hoped 
that  the  length  of  time  during 
which  he  had  served  in  the  dio- 
cese would  be  considered  a  suffi- 
cient voucher.    The  bishop  wrote 
back  to  say  that  he  regretted  the 
loss  of  the  letters  of  orders,  and 
that  it  would  be  quite  sufficient 
if  he  gave   exact    dates,   which 
would  enable  him  to  refer  to  the 
diocesan  registry.    The  imposture 
then  became  known.     It  was  a 
matter  of  great  anxiety  to  settle 
what  had   best    be  done    under 
such  circumstances.     Of  course  a 
very  large  number   of  marriages 
had  been  performed  during  these 
fifteen  years,  not  one  of  which  was 
legal     The  first  suggestion  was 
that  an   Act    should  be    passed 
making    these    marriages    legaL 
There    were    objections    to  this 
course.     It  was  considered  that 
an  immense  deal  of  pain  would 
be  caused  by  the  publication  of 
the  invalidity  of  these  marriages, 
and  that  peculiar  hardship  would 
be  done  in  the  case  of  children. 
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where  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
had  died  in  the  mean  time.  On  a 
certain  evening  there  was  a  solemn 
discussion  between  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tarjf  the  result  of  which  was  a 
communication  to  the  villanous 
fJEdse  clergyman  that,  if  he  lefb 
England  immediately  and  for  ever, 
proceedings  would  not  be  taken, 
but  that  otherwise  he  would  be 
prosecuted. 

Marriage,  then,  should  be  cele- 
brated with  every  circumstance  of 
publicity  and  rejoicing.  This,  at 
least,  IB  the  popular  instinct,  and 
it  appears  to  me  to  be  correct. 
The  growing  heresy  of  private 
marriages,  unless  under  veiy  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  ought  to 
be  repressed.     In  the  fourth  book 


of  the  Ethics  Aristotle  lays  it 
down  that  such  a  matter  as  a 
marriage,  which  only  happens 
once  in  a  way  in  human  life, 
ought  to  be  celebrated  magnifi- 
cently. The  wise  old  heathen 
was  right  in  this  as  in  so  many 
things.  There  are  many  who 
will  record  a  still  higher  example 
of  that  marriage  miracle — ^the  first 
of  miracles — when,  in  spite  of  the 
Essenes,  who  corresponded  to  the 
Gbod  Templars  and  Blue  Ribbons, 
much  wine  was  evidently  con- 
sumed. We  have  brought  to- 
gether a  certain  number  of  wed- 
ding incidents ;  but  in  many  a 
parson's  cosy  study  throughout 
the  country  some  additions  might 
be  made  from  floating  traditions 
and  manifold  experiences. 


AN  EASTERN  PARADISE; 


' 


Wb  were  drawing  near  the  close 
of  a  six  months'  sojourn  in  Eash* 
mir,  when  one  bright  day  in 
September  found  us  encamped  on 
the  shores  of  the  Manasbal  Lake. 
We  had  become  by  this  time  well 
accustomed  to  the  open-air  gipsy 
life,  and  were  in  thorough  good 
training,  so  resolved  to  leave  our 
ponies  and  syces  behind,  and  trust 
entirely  to  our  walking  powers  to 
cany  us  through  the  Lolab  Valley. 
How  refreshing  to  body  and  mind 
a  tour  in  Kashmir  is  none  can 
realise  who  have  not  spent  a  year 
among  the  heat  and  petty  gossip 
of  an  Indian  station.  We  had 
lingered  at  Gulmarg  (Flower 
Meadow),  and -at  its  more  beau- 
tiful rival  Sonamarg  (Golden 
Meadow),  mountain  meadows 
covered  with  English  and  Alpine 
wild  flowers,  and  had  delighted 
in  strange  picturesque  Sirinagur. 
Many  days  full  of  pleasure  had 
we  spent  gliding  over  its  lovely 
lake,  or  along  its  Jhelam  highway 
and  Venetian-like  canals,  pictur- 
ing to  ourselves  the  olden  time  of 
the  Mogul  emperors  as  we  stood 
on  the  Isle  of  Chenars,  or  spent 
the  hot  noonday  among  the 
fountains  of  Shalimar  and  cool 
groves  of  the  Grarden  of  Bliss. 
Pleasant  also  were  our  visits  to 
the  shawl  merchants'  quaint 
many-storied  houses,  ornamented 
with  trellis- work  and  vines,  each 
having  its  separate  gh&t  or  land- 
ing-steps. We  were  ushered  up- 
stairs to  the  principal  rooms,  and 
while  magnificent  shawls  were 
spread  out  for  our  inspection  by 
white-robed  boys,  tiny  china  cups 
of  delicious  lemon-coloured  tea 
were  handed  to  us.    Needless  to 


add,  when  we  left  the  valley 
several  of  these  shawls  were  among 
our  spoils. 

And  now  Manasbal  is  before  as; 
on  our  left  the  flne  cataract  formed 
by  the  Amrawattee  stream  falling 
pver  the  steep  limestone  clifGs  into 
the  lake  below,  and  some  distance 
off,  on  our  right,  the  ruins  of  the 
Badshah  Bagh,  one  of  the  many 
gardens  built  by  the  Emperor 
Jehaughir  for  NurmahaL  The 
first  part  of  our  journey  is  by 
water  across  the  lake  into  a  canal 
leading  to  the  Jhelam,  and  so  con- 
necting Manasbal  with  the  Wular 
Lake,  the  largest  in  Kashmir. 
We  have  two  boats,  one  for  our- 
selves, the  other  for  our  servants. 
These  boats  are  about  fifty-six  feet 
long  by  six  broad,  and  are 
covered  with  an  awning  of  mat- 
ting supported  on  a  light  wooden 
roof,  to  the  sides  of  which  separ- 
ate pieces  are  attached  to  be  let 
down  at  night.  Our  crew  con- 
sisted of  Golaba,  a  handsome 
young  Kashmiri,  his  wife,  three 
brothers — the  youngest,  Subhana, 
an  incorrigible  gamin — mother- 
in-law,  and  two  small  children. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  whole 
of  this  family  towing  us  up  the 
Jhelam,  a  mite  of  a  girl  of  four 
heading  the  procession,  and  strong 
Golaba  puUmg  in  the  rear,  with 
his  eye  on  his  mother-in-law  to 
see  there  was  no  shirking  !  We 
started  from  Manasbal  on  a  clear 
sunny  afternoon.  Our  morning 
had  been  spent  in  talking  to  an 
old  fakir  who  has  lived  here  since 
the  early  part  of  the  century,  and 
is  hewing  his  grave  out  of  the 
rocky  hill.  We  explored  to  the 
end,  about  sixty  feet,  and  then  he 
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took  oa  into  hk  orchard,  fall  of 
the  most  deUdoos  peachee,  and 
gave  OS  a  laige  supply.  He  be- 
atows  great  care  on  thera,  and 
both  in  size  and  flavour  thej  are 
equal  to  the  finest  hothouse  ones 
we  have  ever  tasted.  In  our  Eng- 
Ijah  home  we  often  think  of  the 
old  man  on  the  shores  of  the 
beautiful  lake,  and  wonder  if  his 
life's  task  is  accompUshed  and  he 
laid  to  rest  in  his  rocky  cave. 
We  were  enjoying  the  peaches  as 
we  glided  out  of  tiie  lake  into  the 
canal,  and  watching  the  strong 
graceful  figure  of  Mrs.  Golaba  as 
ahe  wielded  her  heart-shaped 
paddle.  Her  hair  struck  us  with 
great  astonishment  when  we  first 
beheld  her,  as  we  fuicied  it  must 
reach  down  to  her  feet ;  but  we 
soon  discorered  she  followed  the 
fuhion  of  all  her  countrywomen, 
and  wove  strands  of  black  silky 
worsted  into  its  numberless  plaits ; 
tihe  always  wore  a  small  red  cap, 
and  a  white  chadar  or  veil  thrown 
carelessly  over  her  head.  We 
passed  under  a  curious  old  stone 
bridge,  a  single  arch,  about  one 
hundred  yards  before  entering  the 
Jhelam.  The  light  was  fast  fading 
when  we  were  moored  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  near  the  village 
of  Hajan,  and  our  servants'  boat 
came  alongside  to  give  us  our 
dinner. 

At  ten  o'clock  began  our  pre- 
parations for  the  night,  which 
consisted  in  shutting  up  our  camp 
table  and  chairs,  and  opening  out 
our  beds;  then  round  each  bed, 
as  well  as  on  the  carved  wood- 
work at  the  sides  of  the  boat,  we 
carefully  placed  ridges  and  mounds 
of  insect-powder,  a  precaution 
only  too  necessary,  as  Golaba  and 
his  femily  occupy  the  boat  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  cleanliness  is 
not  a  Kashmiri  virtue.  We  could 
have  wished  that  something  more 
substantial  than  a  mat  separated 
us  from  Ak  hupfj  family,  espe- 


cially when  the  children  would 
chatter  at  unearthly  hours;  but 
fortunately  the  open-air  life  makes 
us  sleep  well,  and  we  were  only 
disturbed  once  in  the  night  by  an 
animal  from  the  shore  leaping  on 
our  boat ;  the  noise  made  by  every 
one  speedily  frightened  it  back 
again,  and  whether  it  was  dog, 
monkey,  or  jackal  will  never  be 
known. 

We  got  under  way  at  day- 
break, and  reached  the  Wular 
Lake  about  nine  o'clock.  It  is  a 
•  magnificent  piece  of  water,  twelve 
miles  long  and  ten  wide,  but, 
like  all  mountun  lakes,  subject 
to  sudden  or  severe  squalls,  and 
there  have  been  many  cases  in 
which  these  unwieldy,  top-heavy 
boats  have  capsized.  Golaba  told 
us  that  his  father  remembers  no 
fewer  than  300  filled  with  Golab 
Singh's  attendants  being  lost.  We 
were  rowed  across  at  a  great  pace, 
and  once  safely  over,  Golaba  and 
his  brothers  busied  themselves 
gathering  the  singhara,  or  water- 
nut,  which  grows  abundantly  in 
the  shallow  parts,  and  ground 
into  flour  forms  one  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food  of  the  people. 
We  amused  ourselves  filling  what 
we  call  our  ^  cabin '  with  beautiful 
lotus-flowers.  We  were  moored 
this  evening  near  the  little  village 
of  Alsoo,  and  the  mosquitoes  being 
troublesome.  Master  Subhana  was 
told  off  to  keep  charcoal  burning 
in  the  '  kangris,'  small  earthen 
pots  enclosed  in  basket-work, 
which  all  Kashmiris  carry  for  the 
sake  of  warmth ;  the  smoke  partly 
banished  our  pests,  but  they  came 
back  in  hundreds  when  we  tried 
to  sleep. 

At  four  A.K.  we  mustered  our 
forces,  and  saw  Ihe  ten  feet  square 
Swiss  cottage  tent,  which  has 
been  our  home  for  so  many  weeks, 
carefully  tied  up  in  two  bundles 
and  given  to  coolies  to  carry,  and 
everything  ready  for    the  start. 
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Golaba  came  with  us  as  guide, 
and  we  had  also  Shir  Ali,  a  Mari 
hill-man,  like  his  namesake  pos- 
sessed of  a  determined  character, 
and  Eerchappa  and  Buddee,  two 
Madrassees,  who  had  accompanied 
ns  from  the  plains — the  former  as 
tent-pitcher  and  cook,  the  latter 
as  attendant.  Both  were  very 
black  and  ugly,  but  first-rate  ser* 
yants,  untiring  on  the  longest 
marches.  Golaba  bade  an  affec- 
tionate farewell  to  his  family, 
who  will  take  the  boat  to  Sopur 
to  meet  us,  and  off  we  started, 
the  fresh  crisp  morning  air  making 
us  feel  as  if  fifty  miles'  walk  would 
be  nothing  in  such  a  climate. 
For  about  a  mile  after  leaving 
Alsoo  our  path  ran  along  an  open 
space  among  masses  of  forget-me- 
nots  of  every  tinge,  ^m  the 
palest  blue  to  the  deepest  purple, 
and  then  began  a  steady  steep 
ascent  up  the  grassy  mountain- 
side.  We  plodded  on  for  two  or 
three  miles,  and  then  turned  round, 
and  gazed  again  and  again  upon 
the  most  glorious  view  we  have 
ever  beheld.  The  sun  had  risen 
while  we  were  ascending  the 
mountain,  and  shone  upon  the 
silvery  Wular,  which  stretched 
out  like  an  inland  sea.  The 
Lanka  Island,  covered  with  mul- 
berry-trees and  vines,  formed  a 
soft  green  spot  in  the  centre ;  and 
far  away  in  the  distance  were  the 
dark  pine  forests  sloping  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  while  beyond 
them  were  the  snow-capped  moun- 
tains glistening  in  the  sun,  which 
gave  a  crimson  glow  to  the  sacred 
peak  of  Haramuk.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  describe  the  sight,  but  it 
forms  a  memory  picture  which 
will  never  fade  away.  The  only 
others  we  can  recall  that  bear  the 
least  comparison  with  it  are  the 
Scarsfiord,  seen  in  the  clear  light 
of  an  Arctic  midsummer  night, 
with  opal  colours  on  the  glacier 
which  comes  down  into  the  sea, 


and  a  strange  wonderful  snnset  as 
we  stood  in  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow. 

We  were  glad  to  reach  the 
summit  of  our  mountain,  and  the 
shade  of  the  pines  was  very  grate- 
ful after  our  long  steep  climb. 
The  ground  was  covered  with 
potentilla,  gentians,  cranesbill, 
and  many  other  bright  flowers, 
and  Shir  Ali  made  me  a  nosegay 
of  them,  discoursing  all  the  time 
of  the  difiiculties  of  the  Pir 
Panjal  route,  by  which  we  intend 
to  leave  the  country.  He  is 
naturally  anxious  we  should  re- 
turn by  Mari  and  land  him  at 
his  home,  so  ^e  pay  little  atten- 
tion when  he  tells  us  the  pass  is 
as  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house. 
Our  descent  to-day  was  very  long 
and  steep ;  but  the  pine-trees  ex- 
tend on  this  side  down  to  the 
valley,  so  we  did  not  find  the 
heat  oppressive,  and  we  could 
feast  our  eyes  on  the  beautifnl 
Lolab  lying  far  below  us.  We 
entered  it  through  a  grove  of 
walnuts,  and  then  an  easy  walk 
of  about  three  miles  brought  us 
to  the  village  of  Lalpur.  We 
rested  under  the  walnut  and  apple 
trees  while  Eerchappa  and  Shir 
Ali  pitched  our  tent  close  by,  be- 
side a  clear  running  stream.  It 
was  marvellous  to  see  how  quickly 
this  was  accomplished  ;  and  then 
the  indefatigable  Eerchappa  pro- 
ceeded to  collect  BorxA  stones  for 
a  fireplace,  and  was  soon  busily 
engaged  preparing  our  dinner. 
Subhana  was  discovered  this 
morning  sucking  some  eggs  which 
had  been  procured  with  difficulty, 
and  were  destined,  under  the 
magic  hands  of  Eerchappa,  to  be- 
come an  omelette;  but  we  con- 
soled ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  apples — and  such  apples  ! — 
were  to  be  had  by  simply  shaking 
the  trees  above  us,  and  what 
could  be  better  than  a  good  apple 
pie  ?     We  have  not  tasted  bread 
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for  five  months ;  but  thechapattees 
— anleayened  cakes  made  of  floar 
and  water — when  baked  crisp, 
form  an  excellent  substitute. 
Oar  dinner  oyer,  we  sat  in  the 
doorway  of  our  tent  watching  the 
cooking-pots  being  washed  and 
pnt  up  ready  for  the  morning's 
marcL  And  then  our  four  faith- 
fdl  followers  sit  in  a  circle  with 
their  blankets  wrapped  round 
them,  and  enjoy  the  well-earned 
repose  of  the  hubble-bubble,  Go- 
laba's  kangri  full  of  charcoid,  for 
the  nights  are  chilly. 

No  words  can  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  next  morning  when 
we  rose  at  half-past  four  and 
looked  out  of  the  tent :  the  dew 
was  glittering  like  hoar-frost  on 
the  grass,  and  the  distant  moun- 
tains stood  out  so  dark  against 
the  sky.  Buddee  brought  us  tea 
and  chapattees  just  as  we'  had 
finished  rolling  up  our  bedding, 
and  at  5.20  we  started,  walking 
through  pretty  park-like  scenery, 
the  undulating  shades  being 
dotted  oyer  wiQi.  mulberry,  wal- 
nut, apple,  and  chenar  trees,  and 
then  through  fields  of  ripened 
grain.  A  diort  descent  brought 
us  to  a  lovely  bit  of  woodland, 
full  of  plum-trees  covered  with 
the  most  tempting  red  and  yellow 
plums ;  it  was  like  the  enchanted 
wood  full  of  luscious  fruit  one 
reads  of  in  a  fairy  story,  and  we 
each  broke  off  a  branch  literally 
oovered  with  plums,  and  ate  them 
as  we  walked  along,  finding  them 
delicious.  A  little  farther  on  we 
plucked  some  peaches  and  grapes 
equally  good,  and,  soon  after, 
cherries  and  apricots.  If,  as  the 
Moslems  say,  the  Yalley  of  Kash- 
mir was  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
truly  the  Lolab  must  have  been 
its  orchard  full  of  the  richest  and 
ripest  fruit  Golaba  tells  us  these 
plums  form  a  great  temptation  to 
the  bean,  who  come  down  in  large 
nnmbers  from    the    surrounding 
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mountains  to  feast  upon  them. 
We  got  the  skin  of  a  splendid 
fellow,  who  was  killed  on  this 
very  spot,  from  a  ziatiye  shikari 
at  Sopuj.  We  crossed  tha  river 
Shak  twice,  and  then  walked 
on  through  cornfields,  hawthorn 
thickets,  and  by  hundreds  of  apple, 
peach,  and  plum  trees,  till  we 
ceased  to  stop  and  pluck  their 
golden  and  rosy  fruit. 

Just  as  we  came  to  a  green  open 
spot  we  were  met  by  a  fine 
soldier-Uke  old  man,  who  rushed 
up  to  us  with  the  greatest  delight, 
and  said  it  gave  his  heart  joy  to 
see  English  faces  again.  He  is  a 
Pathan,  called  Ghoolam  Eussool, 
who  had  been  with  Sir  WiUiam 
Macnaghten  as  police-constable 
during  the  whole  time  he  was  in 
Afghanistan,  and  has  now  retired 
on  the  pension  given  him  by  the 
British  Government,  to  a  farm  in 
the  valley.  He  was  most  anxious 
we  should  some  to  his  house,  and 
he  would  have  sheep  and  fowls 
cooked  and  sweetmeats  made  up 
for  our  food;  but  this  we  unfortu- 
nately could  not  do,  as  all  our 
baggage  had  gone  on,  so  we  sat 
down  on  the  grassy  slope,  while 
he  sent  to  his  farm  for  some  new 
milk.  It  was  delightftd  to  see 
the  genuine  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  talk  to  us,  as  it  was  years  since 
he  had  seen  an  English  iace,  and 
hearing  from  the  coolies  who  pre- 
ceded us  that  we  were  coming 
along  this  path,  which  seems  un- 
frequented, had  run  out  to  meet 
and  welcome  us.  He  told  us  he 
was  guarding  Lady  Macnaghten's 
tent  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of 
Sir  William,  and  showed  us  with 
pride  a  pistol  she  had  given  him, 
with  an  inscription  engraved  on  a 
silver  plate  let  into  the  stock  re- 
cording his  faithful  service.  He 
also  related  how  he  had  accom- 
panied General  Pollock's  avenging 
force,  and  exhibited  his  feet  with 
several  toes  gone  from  frost-bite 
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in  the  bitter  cold  of  the  Bolan 
Pass.  The  new  milk  was  not 
yery  long  coming,  and  was  most 
Tefreshing ;  and  after  we  had  told 
our  old  friend  all  the  news  we 
could  think  of  regarding  eyents 
in  India,  including  the  visit  (in 
1876)  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, '  the 
Shahzadah,'  in  which  he  was 
greatly  interested,  we  started  again 
on  our  way^  Ghoolam  Eussool 
accompanying  us  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  seeming  very  loth  to 
say  good-bye. 

We  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  then  plunged  into  a 
tangled  wood  of  wild  roses  and 
hawthorn,  the  flowers  over  now, 
but  the  masses  of  red  berries 
showing  how  beautiful  they  must 
have  been.  The  air  was  scented  with 
sweetbriar,and  here  and  there  were 
patches  of  feathery  traveller's  joy. 
Boon  after  nine  o'clock  we  reached 
the  village  of  Koombryal,  where 
we  halted  by  a  stream  for  break- 
fast :  our  servants  had  gone  on 
while  we  were  having  our  talk 
with  the  old  Pathau,  so  it  was 
ready  by  the  time  we  came  up, 
and  we  did  not  linger  long  over 
our  meal.  The  valley  became 
very  narrow  about  a  mile  further 
on,  and  the  pine-covered  hills  on 
our  left  looked  very  dark  in  the 
bright  sunshine.  Another  mile  or 
so,  and  the  valley  widened  out 
again,and  brought  us  to  the  village 
of  Kofwara,  where  we  are  en- 
camped in  an  orchard  full  of  the 
rosiest  apples  we  have  ever  seen. 
They  dropped  on  our  table  from 
the  brandbes  above  as  we  sat  at 
dinner  this  evening.  We  talked 
of  Ghoolam  Russool  living  in  his 
lonely  home  in  this  fair  valley, 
and  wondered  how  long  it  would 
be  before  more  English  travellers 
passed  by,  and  brought  him  news 
of  the  world  outside  the  Hima- 
layas. 

Shir  Ali  told  us  he  could  not 
get  the  people  here  to  sell  him 


any  milk,  so  he  boldly  marched 
into  the  fields  and  milked  the 
cows  until  he  had  got  as  much  as 
he  wanted ;  whereupon  the  owners 
came  from  the  wood,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge,  and  demanded 
the  money,  which  he  at  once  gave 
them.  We  informed  him  such 
high-handed  conduct  was  very 
wrong ;  but  no  doubt  he  thinks  it 
was  most  meritorious,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  the  people  seem  to 
consider  it  rather  a  good  joke. 
We  cannot  understand  what  they 
say,  as  they  speak  Kashmiri  only, 
of  which  Yigne  states  that  out  of 
100  words,  40  will  be  Persian, 
25  Sanskrit,  15  Hindustani,  10 
Arabic,  and  the  remainder  Tibetan 
or  of  the  adjacent  countries. 
Shir  Ali  and  Golaba  are  out  in- 
terpreters, and  speak  to  us  in 
Hindustani,  as  do  also  most  of  the 
merchants  in  Sirinagur.  We 
needed  all  our  extra  rugs  to-night, 
as  the  air  was  very  keen  and  cold. 
Our  little  tent  is  so  cosy  that  we 
shall  be  very  sorry  when  the  time 
comes  to  leave  it,  and  on  returning 
to  a  house  shall  have  the  same 
uncomfortable  feeling  we  haTe 
experienced  after  becoming  ac- 
customed to  the  snug  cabin  of  a 
yacht,  where  everything  is  within 
reach  without  having  to  walk 
from  bed  to  dressing-table  or 
wardrobe ;  the  mere  name  of  such 
a  luxury  as  a  'dressing-table' 
sounds  strange  to  us.  We  do  pos- 
sess, however,  a  small  cracked 
looking-glass,  which,  when  we 
think  of  it,  we  hang  on  the  tent- 
pole.  How  happy  our  Aryan 
forefathers  must  have  been  when 
they  led  this  wandering  life, 
perhaps  roaming  through  these 
sunny  valleys,  long  before  thej 
swept  like  a  wave  over  the  far 
north! 

We  marched  at  6.d0  next 
morning,  and  a  short  distance 
below  the  village  crossed  the 
Eanair  river  by  a  very  rickety 
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wooden  bridge^    Golaba  and  Shir 
AH  pi«fened  wading  thiongh  the 
water  to  troBting  themselyes  on 
it ;  and  we  were  glad  to  get  safely 
aeroea,  as  I  had  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  tiying  to  cross  a  mountain 
stream  in  Norway  by  a  bridge  of 
snow,  and  suddenly  fading  myself 
sabeiding  into  the  cold  water  be- 
neath.    At  Sonamaig  the  other 
day  we   walked  over  a  natural 
snow  bridge  which  never  melts, 
and  upon  which  half  a  dozen  peo- 
ple could  stand  in  perfect  safety. 
We  walked  for  some  miles  through 
undulating  country,  with  a  wealth 
of  fruit-trees,  till  we  came  to  an 
open  grassy  plain  near  the  village 
of  Omgamoola,  where  the  view 
was  very  striking  of  sloping  pine- 
covered  hills^  and  the  magnificent 
snowy  range  in  the  distance.     At 
this  village  a  boy  and  girl  ran 
away  screaming  with  fright  the 
moment  they  beheld  our  ferocious 
countenances  1     We  then  passed 
by  fields  fall  of  a  plant  with  red 
sUlks  and  white  flowers,  called 
by  the  natives  torumba ;  and  two 
and  a  half  hours  more  brought  us 
to  Awatkoola,  a  small,   half-Kle' 
aerted  vOlage  on  the  bank  of  the 
Pohra    river.      The    apple-trees 
here  have  their  branches  bowed 
down  to  the  ground  with  fruity 
and  pears  and  apricots  are  equally 
abundant.     We  halted  near  the 
river  for  breakfast,  and  gathered 
branches  of  jasmine^  the  small- 
flowered  variety  that  grows  in 
English  gardens,  and  is  far  sweeter 
than  the  more  heavy-scented  one 
so  common  in  the  plains  of  India. 
Two  hours'  walk  from  Awat- 
koola, the  greater  part  of  the  way 
by  a  path  beside  the  river,  bor* 
dered   with    meadow-sweet  and 
honeysuckle,  and  Sogla,  our  halt- 
ing-place, came  in  sight.      We 
pitched   our  tent  among  apple- 
trees,  as  at  Kofwara,   and   Shir 
All    brought  us   some    cobs    of 
maize  he  had  plucked  as  we  came 


along,  and  which  were  very  good 
fried  over  the  wood  fire,  and 
eaten  with  a  little  butter  and  salt. 
The  smell  of  a  wood  fire,  espe* 
cially  if  it  be  made  of  pine  logs, 
always  makes  us  long  for  'the 
days  when  we  went  gipsying.' 
We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  this  month  of  September 
the  sole  occupation  of  the  Lolab 
pec^le  consiBts  in  shaking  the 
fruit-trees,  and  then  lazily  eating 
the  ripe  fruit ;  the  small  children 
sit  on  the  ground,  and  hold  up 
their  chubby  brown  hands  to 
catch  the  red  apples  or  golden 
apricots  as  they  fall.  They  are 
pretty  children,  and  many  of  them 
quite  fiur,  with  gray  and  even 
blue  eyes. 

On  a  rather  cloudy  morning  we 
left  Sogla,  and  be^m  the  walk 
which  wUl  bring  us  out  of  this 
beautiful  fruit-laden  valley.  Glad- 
ly would  we  have  lingered  in  it ; 
but,  alas  1  our  six  months'  leave 
will  soon  expire,  and  we  must 
return  to  hard  work  in  the  dnsty 
plains,  where,  instead  of  early 
marches  in  the  cool  morning,  wiU. 
come  the  bugle-call  to  parade. 
To-day's  walk  led  up  by  a  very 
pretty  little  village  ccdled  Wahia, 
with  a  most  tempting  orchard  for 
encamping  in.  What  we  call 
orchards  are  groves  of  frait-^irees 
growing  wild,  and  in  no  way  en- 
closed; but  the  word  describes 
them  as  they  appear  to  English 
eyes.  The  rest  of  our  walk  was 
across  open  fields  dotted  over  with 
chenars,  and  we  were  delighted  to 
find  near  a  brook  a  bunch  of 
nustletoe  growing  on  a  willow. 
We  had  walked  nearly  eighteen 
miles  when  the  town  of  Sopur 
came  in  sight,  with  its  quaint 
bridge  across  the  Jhelam,  built 
half  of  wood  and  half  of  stone. 
Qolaba  made  out  the  boats  from 
a  long  distance,  and  we  soon  saw 
that  all  the  family  were  coming 
to  meet  us.     Mrs.  (xolaba  looked 
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Tory  handsome,  stepping  along 
witli  the  freedom  and  lightness 
of  a  Kashmiri  woman,  and  cany- 
ing  her  head  in  the  stately  erect 
way  one  scarcely  ever  sees  oat  of 
the  East.  Subhana  brought  me 
a  lovely  bunch  of  crimson  water- 
lilies,  which  were  evidently  in- 
tended to  condone  the  offence  of 
egg-sucking;  and  the  small  girl 
ran  forward  with  great  delight, 
her  tiny  paddle  in  her  himd, 
with  which  she  is  being  early  ini- 
tiated into  the  art  of  rowing. 

We  at  once  got  into  our  boats, 
and  were  towed  up  the  river  to 
Ningal,  where,  we  encamped  for 
the  night  on  the  left  bank,  and 
the  next  day  went  to  Sumbal, 
where  we  found  our  ponies  look- 
ing all  the  better  for  their  rest. 
There  is  great  feasting  going  on 
among  our  people,  as  their  Eam- 
zan,  or  days  of  abstinence,  begin 
to-morrow,  and  we  have  presented 
them  with  a  fine  sheep,  for  which 
we  paid  the  modest  sum  of  three 
shillings!  Subhana  informed  us 
rather  dolefully  to-night,  as  he 
kept  the  kangris  smoking  to  ward 
off  mosquitoes,  that  to-morrow, 
and  for  many  days  after,  he  would 
have  no  food  till  sunset.  We 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  get  very 
hungry,  and  he  answered  simply, 
*We  sleep  a  great  deal'  Very 
little  sleep  did  we  get  for  the 
beating  of  the  drums  announcing 
the  end  of  the  Mahometan  car- 
nival. Shir  Ali  and  Buddee  have 
been  buying  supplies  for  our 
march,  and  have  got  two  very 
fine  geese,  which,  with  sauce 
made  from  Lolab  apples,  formed 
our  Michaelmas  dinner  a  week 
later  at  BaiangaUa,  below  the  Pir 
Paigal  Pass :  the  poor  geese  were 
rather  thinner  by  then,  as  the 
marching  did  not  seem  to  suit 
them.    We  were  kept  to  our  tent 


the  day  after  we  reached  Sombal 
by  pouring  rain,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely cold.  Golaba  said  at  once, 
'This  is  the  first  winter  snow;' 
and  so  it  proved  to  be ;  for  next 
morning,  irhen  we  rose,  the  sight 
that  met  our  eyes  was  dazzling. 
The  whole  of  the  Sind  Valley, 
down  which  we  had  marched  a 
short  time  since,  was  white  and 
glistening,  and  even  the  lower 
hills  were  covered  with  snow* 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  our 
crew  were  huddled  together  in 
the  boat,  each  with  his  kangri  on 
his  knees,  and  his  blanket  fadling 
from  his  shoulders  over  it  ,to  keep 
the  heat  from  escaping.  They 
hug  their  kangris  so  dlosely  to 
their  bodies  in  winter  that  bums 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  We 
enjoyed  our  walk  through  the 
Lolab  so  much  that  we  afterwards 
walked  the  whole  way  from  Si- 
rinagar  to  Bhimber — a  distance 
of  145  miles  over  the  Pir  Panjal 
Pass,  11,500  feet — without  tiie 
least  fatigue,  though  we  were 
obliged  to  make  several  double 
marches. 

In  the  poplar  avenue  at  Sirina- 
gur  we  said  good-bye  to  our  futh- 
ful  Golaba  and  his  handsome  wife, 
and  Subhana  the  mischievous, 
who  had  come  so  far  on  our  yrky 
with  us,  promising  them  that^  if 
we  were  able,  we  would  return 
next  summer.  But  before  an- 
other summer  came  we  had  left 
India  for  ever,  not  without  a  sigh 
at  the  thought  that,  though  fresh 
English  men  and  women  will  year 
by  year  visit  the  feur  Valley  of 
Kaahmir^  never  again  will  our 
feet  tread  its  fiowery  mountain 
meadows  and  firuit-laden  valleys, 
or  our  eyes  rtet  with  delighted 
wonder  on  its  chain  of  giant  sen- 
tries, whose  armour  is  eternal 
snow.  M.  0. 
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Thebb  are  clnbe  and  clabe — ariB- 
tocratic  clubs  and  democratic 
dubs,  histrionic  dabs  and  benefit 
clubs,  dubs  of  the  great  and  dubs 
of  the  Uttle,  clubs  which  include 
people  of  all  nationalities,  opin- 
ions, and  hobbies,  and  clubs  which 
are  more  exclusive.  We  have 
the  Hat  Club,  to  which  members 
onlj  were  eligible  who  were  dis- 
tingniahed  by  some  remarkably 
eccentric  hat;  and  we  have  the 
Gun  Club,  immortalised  by  Jules 
Verne  in  From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon,  in  which  eveiy  member 
must  have  lost  dther  a  leg,  an 
arm,  an  eye,  or  a  nose.  But  one 
of  the  most  andent  clubs  of  all 
is  the  Beggars'  Club,  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  eminent  antiqua- 
rian, met  as  early  as  1638,  at  the 
Three  Crowns  in  the  Yintry. 
The  fraternity  also  assembled  at 
ioxa  other  places,  viz.  four  bams 
within  a  mile  of  London.  These 
were  named  '  Draw  the  Pudding 
out  of  the  Fire,'  <St  Quinton's,' 
•  St  TjrVs,'  and  •  Knapsbury.'  A 
regular  dialect  was  used,  called 
Pedlar's  French  or  St.  Giles's 
Greek;  and  there  were  such  a 
number  of  burlesque  phrases, 
quaint  allusions,  and  nicknames, 
that  they  were  embodied  in  seve- 
ral bulky  volumes,  such  as  Hdl 
upon  Earth,  or  the  History  of 
WhUHngtorCs  College,  The  Scoun- 
drers  Dictionary,  Harman's  Ca- 
veat for  Common  Cursitors,  and 
Grosee's  Classical  Dictionary  of 
the  Vulgar  Tongue,  published  in 
1788. 

The  Beggars'  Club  in  the  year 
1790  used  to  meet  at  the  Welsh's 
Head,  Dyot  Street,  St.  Giles's,  and 
also  at  Kent  Street    There  were 


no  stated  times  for  these  meet 
ings;  they  took  place  according 
to  circumstances.  Li  a  very  in- 
teresting paper  in  Walker's  Hiber^ 
nian  Magazine  there  is  an  account 
of  a  visit  paid  to  this  club  in  Sep- 
tember 1790,  describing  the  gro- 
tesque figures  which  were  seen 
there,  the  rules  for  admitting 
members,  and  a  curious  handbill 
is  also  ^ven  which  was  presented 
to  the  gentleman  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit     It  runs  as  follows : 

'  The  company  of  all  mumpers, 
cadgers,  matchmakers,  watercress- 
fishers,  dandelion-diggers,  dragon- 
fogrum-gatherers,  &c.,  is  earnestly 
requested  to-morrow  at  the  Old 
Blind  Beak's  Head,  in  Dyot  Street, 
St.  Giles's,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  precisely.  Daddy  Sculk 
in  the  chair.  Mr.  Nickfroth  in- 
forms his  friends  and  customers 
that  the  hours  of  meeting  are  un- 
avoidably made  later,  on  account 
of  the  many  evening  lectures  and 
night  sermons  at  this  time  of 
year,  as  Methodist  meetings,  kc^ 
The  company,  as  the  house  has 
been  altered,  will  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  large  room  up-stairs; 
but  those  who  are  not  reaUy  lame 
are  desired  to  leave  their  sticks 
and  crutches  at  the  bar,  to  pre- 
vent  mischief  As  Mr.  K.  is  not 
licensed  to  sell  tobacco,  boys 
are  provided  to  fetch  the  same. 
Sheep's  heads,  hogs'  maws,  di^c., 
for  the  company.  Mr.  N.  intends 
to  give  his  customers  the  privi- 
lege of  broiling  sprats  on  the  tap- 
room fire  all  the  winter. 

*N.B. — It  being  the  design  of 
the  company  to  mix  business  with 
recreation,  after  the  admission  of 
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new  members  Daddy  Sculk  will 
give  directions  for  the  avoiding 
of  beadles,  runners,  and  other 
unlucky  persons;  point  out  the 
best  parts  of  the  country  for 
tramping,  making  artificial  sores, 
<fec. 

*  P.S. — Mr.  N.  will  send  strong 
beer  in  white  jugs  or  black  tin 
pots  to  any  of  the  stands  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance  from  his  house, 
at  any  time  of  the  day.' 

For  a  stranger  to  be  admitted 
into  the  dub-room  of  these  choice 
spirits,  he  had  to  be  recommended 
by  a  ^end  as  being  no  knarler, 
i,e.  a  teller  of  tales,  but  a  good 
fellow,  or  one  who  wishes  to  see 
life.  The  visitor  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  had  not  long  paid  his 
fourpence  for  porter  before  the 
gaiety  reached  its  height,  songs, 
jeers,  and  jokes  at  the  hardness 
of  the  times  filling  up  every  pause 
till  supper  was  called  for.  As 
there  were  some  new  members  to 
be  admitted,  the  table  was  soon 
cleared;  after  which  the  upright 
man,  viz.  the  principal  of  a  com- 
pany, presented  a  candidate  to  the 
president,  and  the  latter,  taking 
a  pot  of  strong  beer,  poured  it  on 
the  head  of  the  new-comer,  pro- 
nouncing as  he  did  so  the  follow- 
ing words : 

*  I,  A.  B.,  do  make  thee,  C.  B. ; 
and  from  henceforth  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  thee  to  cant  or  gag  for 
thy  living  in  all  places.' 

The  new  member  then  took  the 
oath,  always  administered  on  such 
occasions : 

'  I,  C.  B.,  do  promise  and  swear 
to  be  a  true  brother,  and  that  I 
will  in  all  things  obey  the  laws 
of  this  society.  I  will  not  teach 
any  one  to  cant,  gammon,  or  gag, 
or  disclose  any  of  our  secrets  to 
any  stranger.  I  wiU  Ukewiae 
take  the  upright  man'spart  against 
all  that  shall  oppose  him  or  any 
of  us;  and  I  will  not  suffer  him  to 


be  abused  or  molested  by  any  run- 
ners, beadles,  or  strange  Abrams, 
rufflers,  hookers,  palliards,  Irish 
toyls,  swig-men,  priggexs,  whip- 
jacks,  jarkmen,  dommerers,  dap- 
per dudgeons,  &c.,  but  will  de- 
fend him  or  them,  as  far  as  in 
my  power  lieth,  against  all  others 
whatsoever.  LasUy,  I  will  not 
conceal  what  I  win  of  libkinsy 
ruffmans,  or  any  greenhorn,  but 
preserve  it  for  the  company  I  be- 
long to.  And  I  will  bona  fide 
cleave  to  my  dell,  rum  mort  coe, 
or  doxie,  and  will  bring  her  duds^ 
margery  praters,  goblers,  grunting 
cheats,  or  tibs  of  the  buttery, 
neddy,  panum,  or  anything  else  I 
come  at,  as  winnings  for  her  wap- 
pings.     So  help  me  Bob.' 

This  ceremony  was  succeeded 
by  a  lecture  from  the  president, 
after  which  came  the  following 
song,  from  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers: 

*  Tho'  beggan  so  free 
We  caUed  may  be, 
The  king  is  a  beggar  we  plainly  may  see : 
He  beCT  every  year  of  the  C!oinmon8  and 

Peers; 
And  the  soldier  oft  begs  to  be  paid  his 
arrears! 

The  Commons,  alao, 
To  the  people  do  go, 
To  beg  their  assistance  to  choose  them, 

we  know ; 
And  places  and  pensions,  of  honouzs  the 

spring, 
By  courtiers  and  peers  are  all  begged  of 
the  king! 

Of  the  parson  we  crave 
That  our  sonls  he  would  aave  ; 
He  be^  of  the  fanners  hia  tithes  he 

might  have ; 
But  for  all  such  professions  we  have  no 

vain  cares, 
Though  we  have  no  religion,  we  live  by 
our  prayers  !* 

The  stewards  of  the  dub  had 
the  right  to  call  upon  every  mem- 
ber to  show  his  way  of  begging, 
so  that  by  comparing  the  different 
shams,  all  interference  with  each 
other's  systems  might  be  avoided. 
The  oldest  *  mumper '  was  allowed 
the  preference,  and  each  took  his 
turn  according  to  seniority,  and 
exhibited  his   peculiar   mode  of 
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Qxcitiiig  charity.  The  fira^  with 
a  long  beaid  down  to  hiB  giidle, 
stepped  forward,  and  began  as 
ibllowa: 

*6ood  yonr  worship,  cast  an 
eye  of  pity  npon  a  poor  decayed 
tradesman,  who  has  been  the  hus- 
band of  three  wiyes,  the  Mher  of 
thirty  children,  the  master  of 
eighteen  apprentices,  and  has  kept 
six  journeymen  at  work  for  many 
years  together;  till  at  last,  undone 
by  long  sickness  and  severe  cre- 
ditors, was  kept  a  prisoner  at 
Lndgate  for  sixteen  years,  and 
now,  in  the  winter  of  my  age, 
forced  to  beg  my  bread  through 
downright  poverty  and  incurable 
lameness.' 

Then  followed  a  second,  whose 
legs  were  covered  with  artificial 
ulcers,  a  dirty  handkerchief  bound 
round  his  head,  and  his  face 
coloured  with  turmeric.  His  story 
was,  'Good  Christian  people,  show 
your  tender-hearted  charity  to  a 
disabled  wretch  who  has  been 
troubled  these  twenty  years  with 
the  running  evil.  Pray  look  upon 
my  deplorable  condition:  I  have 
been  touched  by  two  kings ;  have 
been  in  all  the  hospitals  about 
London,  but  turned  out  as  in- 
curable; have  been  brought  to 
beggary  and  want  by  ill  surgeons 
and  Unkind  relations ;  and  am  now 
in  a  starving  condition,  unless  the 
Lord  opens  the  hearts  of  some 
good  charitable  Christians  to  re- 
lieve a  poor  distressed  creature 
under  a  load  of  miseries.' 

Then  a  third,  dressed  up  like  a 
'decayed  shopkeeper,'  with  his 
right  arm  bound  up  in  an  old  silk 
slmg,  thus  set  forth  his  hypocri- 
tical complaint  in  a  soft  wheedling 
voice:  *Pray,  worthy  sir,  com- 
passionate the  sufferings  of  a  poor 
decayed  citizen,  who  after  many 
crosses  in  his  fBunily,  and  losses 
by  trade,  had  his  house  burnt 
down  by  the  carelessness  of  a 
servant^  and  the  use  of  his  right 


arm  taken  from  him  by  the  dead 
palsy,  and  is  now  forced  to  ask 
the  charity  of  weU-disposed  per- 
sons, not  only  on  behalf  of  my 
poor  self,  but  a  distressed  wife 
that  has  lain  sick  and  bedridden 
above  these  two  years.* 

A  fourth,  with  a  wooden  leg 
and  but  one  eye,  having  lost  the 
one  by  wrestling  and  the  other 
by  boxing,  with  a  thrum-cap  upon 
his  head,  a  pair  of  mittens  upon 
his  hands,  and  a  seaman's  handker- 
chief about  his  neck,  made  a  blunt 
oration  as  follows:  'God  bless 
you,  noble  captain ;  remember  a 
poor  seaman,  who  has  lost  a  leg 
in  the  service  and  an  eye  in  the 
battle.  Was  I  able  to  fight,  Td 
scorn  to  beg.  I  have  been  a  whole 
man  in  my  time;  therefore,  pray, 
captain,  bestow  your  charity  upon 
what  the  French  have  left  of  me.' 

Next  came  a  fifth,  who  showed* 
his  qualification  in  the  art  of 
begging  by  screwing  up  his  limbs, 
dislocating  his  joints,  and  crump- 
ling up  his  whole  body  as  if  he 
had  been  broken  on  the  wheeL 
He  assumed  a  sorrowful  look  like 
a  playhouse  ghost,  and  broke  out 
in  the  words:  '0,  pity  a  poor 
labourer,  who,  by  falling  off  a  scaf- 
fold from  the  top  of  Paul's,  had 
my  bones  broken,  my  skuU 
cracked,  my  limbs  crippled,  and 
in  one  moment's  time  was  made 
this  miserable  spectacle,  who  is 
now  forced  to  crawl  upon  his 
crutches  to  beg  your  charity.' 

After  him  came  a  clean  old 
fellow,  with  a  copper  countenance, 
silver  hairs,  a  broad-brimmed  hat, 
a  clean  band,  but  a  coat  patched 
with  as  many  different  colours  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  a  herald's  mantle. 
He  started  up,  uncovered  his  gray 
head,  made  a  humble  bow,  and 
began  the  following  story :  *  Pray, 
sir,  vouchsafe  to  look  upon  a  poor 
decayed  gentleman,  who  was  once 
blest  with  a  good  estate,  kept  a 
hospitable  home,  and  had  many 
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serrants;  bat  by  my  OYer«ldiidne88 
to  an  ill  wife,  my  friendship  to  poor 
lelations,  and  being  bound  to  im> 
gratefal  friends,  have  unhappily 
brought  me  to  want  and  misery 
in  the  winter  of  my  age.' 

Next  to  this  lying  hypocrite 
up  started  a  ragged  old  fellow, 
whose  beard  was  like  an  old  stable 
broom,  and,  rolling  about  his  eyes 
without  saying  a  word,  dropped 
down  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
clenched  his  hands  fast,  foamed 
at  the  month  like  a  Siberian  pro- 
phet in  a  fit  of  ecstasy,  and,  beat- 
ing his  head  against  the  floor, 
most  skilfully  assumed  a  fit  of 
epilepsy.  At  length  recoTering, 
he  got  up,  set  his  back  against 


the  wall,  and  then  took  his  seat 
again  at  the  table  among  the  other 
members  of  the  society. 

Such,  Teiy  much  condensed,  is 
the  account  by  an  eye-witness  of 
a  meetuig  of  the  Beggars'  Club 
in  1790,  and  it  certainly  gives 
a  curious  peep  of  the  elaborate 
tricks  which  were  played  on  the 
public  when  thero  wero  no  Charity 
Organisation  Societies  to  keep  im- 
postors in  check.  The  beggars 
lived,  no  doubt,  a  jovial  merry 
life,  caring  little  for  the  morrow. 
But  beggary  and  crime  aro  very 
nearly  allied,  and  the  probability 
IB  that  some  of  these  clever  b^- 
gam  carried  their  tricks  too  far,  and 
ended  their  days  at  Tyburn. 

0.  J.  KAMiurov. 
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Bt  the  Author  or  *  Ths  Diabt  or  a  Pladi  Gnu' 


^  Come,  woo  m%  woo  me;  for  I  am  in  holiday  hamoar,  and  like  enough  to  consent.' 
—Am  Ton  Like  It 


*  la  my  hat  straight,  Marianf 

*I  should  tilt  it  laiher  more 
forward  if  I  were  you.  That  hat's 
a  little  too  strong-minded  for  my 
taste,  Olivia.' 

'  And  the  how  of  my  sash,  is 
that  straight  too  f 

*You  have  grown  very  parti- 
cular all  of  a  sudden ;'  and  Marian, 
pausing  in  the  midst  of  her  own 
toilette,  fastened  a  direct^  rather 
meaning  gaze  on  her  sister^s  &ce. 
Otivia's  gray  eyes  encountered  the 
gaze  steadily,  almost  defiantly,  but 
a  &int  blush  sprang  to  her  pale 
cheek. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean, 
Marian,'  she  said. 

'  O,  I  wasn't  meaning  anything 
at  all !  But  you  look  very  nice 
this  morning,  Livy.  I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Sydney  Tresidder  likes 
cream-coloured  gowns  and  terra- 
cotta liberty  sashes  V 

Olivia  laughed  in  spite  of  her- 
self bending  a  rather  flashed  face 
over  her  many-buttoned  glove. 
*  Marian/  she  said,  'you  will 
never  be  ready  at  this  rate.  The 
steamer  is  almost  due,  and — ' 

'And  a  certain  young  man 
in  tweed  knickerbockers  and  a 
straw  hat  has  been  walking  up 
and  down  the  Pension  garden  for 
the  last  half-hour.  Say  I  not 
sooth  V  cried  Marian,  deliberately 
adjusting  each  chestnut  curl  on 
her  white  forehead. 

'  You  are  very  silly,'  said  Olivia, 
bat  again  she  blushed  and  smiled 
as  she  spoke. 

'Mr.  Sydney  Tresidder  would 
be  a  trifle  flattered  if  he  knew 
what  roses  the  mere  mention  of 


his  name  could  call  intp  bloom,' 
answered  Marian,  still  intetlt  on 
the  curls.  'Frailty,  thy  name 
is  livy !  "  But  three  months 
dead  !"  Olivia,  how  about  the  in- 
dustrious young  man  in  Paper 
Buildings  who  cannot  afford  to 
take  holidays  in  Switzerland  1' 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 
Olivia  walked  across  the  sunny 
little  room  and  stood  by  the  open 
window.  'The — the  person  in 
Paper  Buildings  has  given  up 
caring — if  he  ever  ca^red,'  she 
said,  and  there  was  an  odd  sound 
in  her  voice, '  and  so  have  I.' 

She  leaned  on  the  window- 
ledge  when  she  had  spoken, 
growing  very  intent  on  the  pro- 
spect outside.  And,  indeed,  it 
was  fair  enough.  Before  her  lay 
the  lake,  that  fisdrest  Lake  of 
the  Four  Cantons,  wide,  blue, 
sparkling  in  the  morning  sun- 
light; the  wooded  slopes  and 
snow-crowned  peaks  rose  on  all 
sides;  directly  opposite,  Pilatus 
rearedhis  hoary  head;  and  beyond, 
in  the  dim  distance,  towered  the 
Yungfrau  from  among  a  virgin 
company  of  sister  peaks. 

*  It's  going  to  be  awfully  hot,' 
said  Marian  very  volubly,  as  she 
tied  on  her  hat.  'I  wish  we'd 
gone  somewhere  up  the  moun- 
tains like  sensible  people.  No 
persons  in  their  senses  would 
think  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  sbore  of  the  lake  in  such 
weather.  And  an  expedition  into 
Lucerne!  the  hottest  place  in 
the  world  except  this.' 

'How  many  of  us  are  going f 
asked  Olivia,  turning  round  again. 
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and     showing     a     rather    grave 
face. 

*  Oy  there  will  be  the  Tresidders, 
of  course — Nelly  and  Fanny  and 
your  Mr.  Sydney/  Marian  an- 
swered— 'and  Mr.  CoUett  (that 
makes  four),  and  Tom  Leigh  and 
Miss  Meldrum.  She  is  the 
chaperon,  mamma  says,  but  we 
are  not  to  let  her  know  it.' 

*  Poor  Miss  Meldrum  ?  said 
Olivia  softly. 

>  The  Pension  Sonnenthal  was 
assembled  in  a  body  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  as  the  two  girls  came 
down  the  wooden  steps:  Olivia 
tall  and  grave  in  her  cool  dress, 
with  the  sash  from  Messrs. 
Liberty's  and  the  hat  that  was 
'  a  little  strong-minded ;'  Marian, 
bright- eyed,  light-footed,  fault- 
lessly got  up  as  was  her  wont. 

*  We  thought  you  were  never 
coming,  Miss  Longcroft,'  cried  a 
blue-eyed  young  man  in  flannels, 
stepping  out  from  the  little  group 
of  people  towards  which  the  girls 
were  making  their  way.  'And 
then  followed  much  handshaking 
and  laughter,  and  congratulatory 
remarks  on  the  weather.  Tom 
Leigh  of  the  blue  eyes  and  flan- 
nels flitted  about  among  the  ladies 
with  knots  of  Alpenveilchen  and 
Alpenrosen.  Miss  Meldrum,  in 
a  highly  starched  gown  and 
shady  hat,  smiled  upon  the  little 
company,  to  which,  all  unwitting, 
she  was  to  play  propriety.  Miss 
Meldrum's  smiles  were  by  no 
means  perennial;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, she  was  a  little  moody,  a 
little  sour  perhaps,  as  virginity  at 
forty  is  apt^  alas  I  to.  be :  but  to- 
day she  smiled.  A  tall  young 
man,  brown-eyed,  brown- skinned, 
wearing  tweed  knickerbockers  and 
a  straw  hat,  stood  by  Olivia  Long- 
croft's  side  with  an  air  of  supreme 
contentment  on  his  good-looking 
face.  And  I  may  here  take  oc- 
casion to  remark,  that  not  only 
on  the  lawn  of  the  Pension  Son- 


penthal,  but  on  the  steamer,  when 
they  had  taken  their  places  later 
on,  the  brown  tweed  suit  and 
straw  hot  contrived  somehow  or 
other  to  maintain  a  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  cream-coloured  gown 
and  terra-cotta  sasb. 

*  Here  we  go  !'  cried  Tom  Leigh, 
as  the  ste&mer  made  off  from  the 
knding-pkce. 

The  young  people  were  in  high. 
spirits ;  they  scampered  &om  one 
end  of  the  boat  to  the  other; 
they  bought  fruit  of  the  dull-eyed 
peasants ;  they  made  a  great  many 
jokes  about  nothing  at  alL  Caro- 
line Meldrum,  establishing  herself 
as  though  by  instinct  in  one  of  the 
comer  seats  (poor  Caroline,  whose 
life  was  all  comers  and  third 
places !),  looked  on  rather  glumly 
at  the  antics  of  her  companions. 
The  sun  danced  and  sparkled  on 
the  water;  the  mountains  stood 
out  very  white  and  green  against 
the  bright  blue  sky ;  a  couple  of 
Italians  were  playing  violins,  tril- 
ling out  pretty  shapeless  songs 
in  their  bird-like  voices  as  they 
played.  Olivia  Longcroft  lay  back 
in  the  chair  which  Sydney  Tresid- 
der  had  brought  her,  and  smiled 
up  at  him  with  a  feuse  from  which 
all  traces  of  its  early  gravity  had 
completely  vanished. 

'  Isn't  it  lovely !'  she  said. 

'  Yes,  I  think  so ;  perhaps  it's 
all  rather  too  much  like  a  litho- 
graph, but  I'm  not  very  critical 
to-day,  somehow ;'  and  the  brown 
tweed  suit  slowly  stretched  itself 
alongside  the  canvas  chair,  so  that 
the  straw  hat  was  about  on  a  level 
with  the  knee  of  the  cream- 
coloured  gown. 

'  It  spoils  everything  to  criticise 
it,  I  think,'  said  Olivia,  looking 
down  at  the  brown  eyes  lifted  to- 
wards her. 

'This  from  a  modem  young  lady 
who  has  been  to  Girton!  The 
Millennium  approaches !  Miss 
Longcroft,  we  will  not  criticise. 
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We  will  foiget  for  to-day  that  we 
aie  the  pampeied  childien  of  an 
effete  civilisatioii.  We  will  play 
tliat  Mr.  Raskin  is  a  myth  and 
Mr.  Pater  a  nightmare.' 

'And  we  will  admire  everything, 
even  to  that  good  lady's  apparel/ 
answered  OUvia,  glancing  firom 
thehrown  eyes  to  a  sturdy  peasant- 
woman  hard  by,  and  thence  to  the 
eyes  again. 

Tresidder  looked  across  at  the 
woman  and  laughed  aloud.  She 
wore  a  short  wide  skirt  of  excru- 
ciating plaid,  and  a  velvet  bodice 
adorned  with  coloured  beads;  a 
huge  umbrella  and  flapping  hat 
with  rose-coloured  streamers  com- 
pleted this  tasteful  costume. 

The  boat  puffed  and  paddled 
its  way  along  the  windings  of  the 
lake,  till  by  and  by  the  houses  of 
Lucerne — Lucerne  the  city  of  the 
lamps.  Lucerne  the  home  of  per- 
petual holiday — could  be  discerned 
gleaming  white  against  the  pine- 
dad  hills.  And  very  soon  our 
merry  band  of  pleasure-seekers 
had  exchanged  the  sunny  deck 
of  the  steamer  for  the  no  less 
sunny  streets  of  the  festive  little 
town.  They  wandered  up  and 
down  the  parade ;  they  stood  to 
watch  the  people  arriving  at  the 
Schweizerhof ;  they  lingered  on 
the  old  bridges  and  inspected  the 
gay  little  shops.  Tresidder  (whose 
unobtrusive  maintenance  of  a  de- 
fflred  proximity  was  a  marvel  of 
skill)  expended  a  small  fortune 
on  tiiie  purchase  of  wooden  bears 
and  Thorwaldsen  lions.  The 
young  man  was  in  the  wildest 
spirits;  his  sisters  regarded  him 
with  some  alarm  and  protested 
against  his  extravagance.  Miss 
Meldrum's  smiles  luul  subsided 
by  now ;  she  was  hot,  cross,  and 
tired,  and  wanted  her  luncheon. 
She  wondered  what  was  the  fun 
of  it  all  that  the  young  people 
should  be  so  mightily  pleased. 
It  seemed  dull  and  stupid  enough. 


They  lunched  in  a  shady  garden 
affording  a  distant  glimpse  of  the 
lake ;  there  were  coffee  and  ome- 
lettes, honey  and  ices,  and  great 
piles  of  scarlet  mountain-straw- 
berries. Tresidder  sat  opposite 
Olivia,  smiling  aimlessly  through- 
out the  meal.  I  am  aware  that 
in  books,  when  two  young  people 
are  interested  in  one  another,  they 
are  given  to  exchange  glances 
long  and  intense,  or  swift  and 
fittught  with  tragic  meaning.  A 
more  commonplace  experience  has 
taught  me  that  a  recurrent  and 
meaningless  smile,  far  off  indeed 
horn  the  immortal  smile  of  Tito 
and  Bomola,  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a  far  more  frequent  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  a  sad  thing  to  have 
to  record  of  one's  hero,  but  I  must 
confess  that  Sydney  Tresidder  per- 
sistently grinned  from  beginning 
to  end  of  that  luncheon.  He 
grinned  vaguely  when  he  handed 
Miss  Longcroft  her  portion  of 
omelette;  he  smiled  fatuously 
when  he  asked  her  for  the  salt. 
Over  Olivia's  face,  too,  the  ripples 
and  sparkles  played  ceaselessly. 
For  these  silly  smiles  are  so  re- 
markably catching,  even  when 
you  are  twenty-two  and  have  been 
to  Girton. 

'Is  there  some  joke  between 
you  twof  cried  Miss  Meldrum 
sharply. 

(Poor  Caroline,  into  the  muddy 
depths  of  whose  small  eyes  no- 
body had  ever  cared  to  gaze !) 
The  two  young  people  were 
covered  hopelessly  with  confusion. 

Tresidder  rose  with  scarlet  face, 
and  pushed  back  his  chair.  '  Has 
everybody  finished  luncheon  Y  he 
said,  taking  out  his  watch ;  *  be- 
cause it's  time  we  set  off  to  do  the 
Hons.' 

'The  Lion,  I  suppose  you  mean,' 
cried  Leigh,  also  rising ;  '  and 
there's  the  cathedral,  and  a  garden 
which  has  some  mysterious  con- 
nection with  the  glacial  period.' 
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Miss  Meldium  excused  herself 
lather  Btiffly,on  the  plea  of  fatigue. 
She  would  go  and  sit  under  the 
trees  on  the  parade,  and  thej 
would  meet  her  at  ihe  landing- 
stage  at  five  o'clock. 

Tresidder  and  Olivia  made  no 
excuse,  hut  they  drifted  away 
from  the  sightseers,  somehow  or 
other,  and  found  themselves  stroll- 
ing together  down  the  shady 
parade. 

*  Thorwaldsen  and  the  glacial 
period,  Miss  Longcroft!  ''Dost 
thou  like  the  picture  f"  I  mean, 
do  they  not  sound  as  music  in 
your  earsf  There  was  a  half- 
satirical  tone  in  Tresidder^s  voice 
as  he  spoke. 

*  They — they  are  very  interest- 
ing.' Olivia  wondered  why  her 
voice  faltered  as  she  brought  out 
the  stupid  little  sentence. 

'  I  repeat,  Thorwaldsen  and  the 
glacial  period.  And  I  am  going 
to  cut  you  off  from  them,  Miss 
Longcroft,  to  hold  you  back  from 
them  for  to-day,  perhaps  for  all 
the  ages;  for  who  knows  when 
you  may  revisit  Lucerne  t  We 
agreed  not  to  be  critical,  did  we 
notf  I  want  you  to  enjoy  the 
sunshine  with  me,  and  think 
about  nothing  at  all.  You  are 
like  Cassias,  I  believe — you  think 
too  much.' 

They  had  made  their  way  down 
to  the  low  wide  wall  of  gray 
stone  which  skirts  the  parade,  and 
stood  a  moment  gazing  down  into 
the  lucid  depths  below. 

Miss  Meldrum,  from  her  bench 
under  the  trees,  watched  them 
with  a  sort  of  dull  vexation  as 
they  leisurely  took  their  seats  on 
the  wall,  Olivia  propping  herself 
luxuriously  against  a  square  post ; 
Tresidder  taking  up  his  position 
opposite,  and  leaning  forward  as 
though  to  catch  every  word  or 
smile  she  might  be  pleased  to  let 
fall.  Caroline,  urged  perhaps  by 
a  desperate  instinct  to  snatch  at 


something  which  was  pleasure, 
had  provided  herself  with  a  basket 
of  apricots,  and  was  eating  away 
with  a  sort  of  fierce  steadiness. 
The  little  barefooted  children 
hung  round  with  envious  and  ad- 
miring eyea  Fortunate  lady,  who 
could  afford  a  whole  basket  of 
fruit  for  her  own  consumption  1 
A  warm  white  glow,  which  lent 
a  peculiar  air  of  unreality  to  the 
scene,  had  succeeded  to  the  garish 
sunlight  of  the  morning.  The 
lake  lay  strangely  colourless  and 
still  below.  Above,  there  was  not 
a  scrap  of  blue  to  be  seen  in  the 
sky.  All  around  a  profound  silence 
was  reigning.  And  there  was 
silence  also  between  the  two 
young  people  lounging  content- 
edly on  the  waU.  OUvia  leant 
back  and  sighed  with  a  dreamy 
enjoyment;  she  felt  strangely 
happy,  strangely  at  peace  with 
herself  and  sJl  the  world.  And 
Olivia  had  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  appreciate  the  bits 
of  happiness  as  they  came  to  her. 
Her  Hfe  had  not  been  a  tragic 
one,  but  it  had  had  its  complica- 
tions. Perhaps  she  was  not 
habitually  a  very  cheerful  person ; 
rather  given  to  take  life  too 
seriously,  both  as  regarded  its 
pains  and  its  pleasures.  And 
though  she  did  not  realise  it  at 
the  moment,  there  was  the  charm 
of  contrast  and  comparison  to  add 
keenness  to  her  present  enjoy- 
ment. 

Meanwhile  Tresidder  was  fum- 
bling lazily  in  his  half- dozen 
pockets.  '  I  want  to  show  you  a 
letter  I  had  this  morning,'  he  said 
at  length,  with  rather  uneasy  care- 
lessness ;  *  I  thought  I  had  it  with 
me.  I  want  your  advice  about 
answering  it'  Olivia  looked  at 
him  questioningly,  then  suddenly 
lowered  her  eyes.  *  It  was  from 
some  fellows  at  St.  Moritz,'  the 
young  man  went  on,  in  the  same 
tone ;  *  they  want  me  to  join  them 
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there,  and  go  for  a  week's  walking 
in  the  Bernese  Obeiland.' 

*  Shall  you  go  ?  No  sooner  had 
she  spoken  them  than  Olivia 
wished  the  words  recalled. 

'  That  depends  entirely  on  you.' 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone 
this  time.  The  smiles  had  ceased  to 
play  ahont  his  face;  the  hrown 
eyes  looked  up  at  her  in  all 
seriousness  as  he  leaned  forward, 
taking  hoth  her  hands  in  his 
strong  grasp.  For  a  moment  there 
was  silence.  Olivia  turned  away 
her  head,  and  looked  across  the 
wide  smooth  lake  to  the  pine- 
clad  hillB  and  snow-crowned  peaks 
hathed  in  the  still,  warm  white- 
ness of  the  mystic  afternoon.  Her 
&ce  was  flushed,  her  eyes  were 
bright,  her  heart  was  beating  with 
unusual  rapidity;  she  did  not 
draw  away  her  hands.  How 
beautiful  it  all  was !  she  thought : 
she  had  had  misgivings  at  times, 
but  there  was  no  doubt  about  it ; 
it  was  a  flEtir  and  well-ordered 
world  after  all  1  How  happy  she 
had  been  to-day,  yesterday,  the 
last  three  weeks  !  And  this  kind, 
handsome,  •  high-spirited  young 
man  at  her  side — who  looked  at 
her  so  lovingly  with  his  beautiful 
eyes ;  who  listened  so  attentively 
to  every  word  that  she  spoke ;  who 
was  so  thoughtful  in  a  hundred 
ways — ^how  fax.  was  he  responsible 
for  this  new  calm  happiness? 
Would  not  life,  passed  with  such 
a  companion,  be  sweet  indeed? 
How  beautiful  the  mountains 
were,  and  the  lake  !  How  kind, 
how  gentle,  how  clever  he  was  ! 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
Olivia  Longcroft  and  Sydney 
Tresidder  between  them  decided 
that  the  latter  should  not  make 
that  journey  to  St.  Moritz^  should 
entirely  abandon  the  notion  of 
that  walking  tour  in  the  Bernese 
Oberland. 

I  shrink  ftam  conjecturing  how 
long    those    two   young    people 


might  have  lingered  together  on 
the  wall,  if  Miss  Meldrum  (who, 
^PP^^7>  ^^^  slumbered  through  a 
certain  interesting  criBis)  had  not 
woke  with  a  start  to  find  the 
afternoon  considerably  advanced, 
the  sky  like  lead,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere-suggestive of  nothing  so 
much  as  a  vapour-bath.  She 
came  rapidly  across  the  parade, 
shading  her  eyes  from  the  glare, 
and  holding  out  her  watch  to- 
wards them  :  '  Miss  Longcroft, 
Mr.  Tresidder !  It  is  half-past 
five ;  half  an  hour  later  than  we 
appointed  to  meet  the  others  at 
the  landing-place.  I  have  been 
wondering  when  you  would  feel 
inclined  to  make  a  move.' 

They  rose  up  like  people  in  a 
dream,  obediently  following  in 
Miss  Meldrum*s  wake  along  the 
parade.  But  lo  and  behold !  when 
they  reached  the  landing-stage, 
there  was  not  a  trace  of  the  rest 
of  their  party  to  be  seen.  '  I  have 
no  doubt,'  said  Tresidder,  'that 
they  have  gone  by  the  five-o'clock 
steamer,  and  left  us  to  our  fate. 
I'm  not  sure  that  we  don't  deserve 
it,  are  you,  Miss  Meldrum)' 
Caroline  tossed  her  head ;  she  was 
beginning  to  suspect  that  that 
afternoon's  siesta  of  hers  had  not 
passed  unnoticed ;  but  indeed  her 
suspicions  were  groundless.  A 
dark-eyed  young  man,  in  pic- 
turesque boatman's  costume,  came 
up  to  Tresidder,  pouring  out  a 
torrent  of  hideous  Swiss- German 
pakns,  rather  to  the  Englishman's 
bewilderment.  Sydney  turned 
away  half-laughing,  and  addressed 
himself  to  Caroline ;  indeed,  there 
was  something  quite  like  rudeness 
in  the  way  in  which  he  com- 
pletely ignored  Miss  Longcrofb's 
presence,  throwing  her  never  so 
much  as  a  word  or  a  glance. 
*  The  fellow  wants  us  to  go  back 
in  that  absurd  cockleshell  of  his,' 
he  said, '  one  of  those  ridiculous 
sham  gondolas  with  two  gondo- 
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liers.  What  do  you  think  of  it, 
Miss  Meldromr 

Caroline  hesitated  and  objected : 
it  would  take  a  long  time ;  they 
would  be  late  for  table  (Thdte, 

'  The  lake  is  as  smooth  as  glass. 
We  sha'n't  be  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  utmost, 
Uie  fellow  says.'  Tresidder  dis- 
tinctly inclined  towards  the  boat. 
Nobody  had  consulted  Olivia, 
perhaps  because  she  was  keeping 
in  the  background,  dreamy-eyed 
and  silent ;  but  she  did  not  seem 
to  notice  the  omission.  Well, 
the  end  of  it  was  that  they  yielded 
to  the  boatman's  wiles,  and  were 
soon  well  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  the  light  flat  boat  mov- 
ing rapidly  across  the  still  surface 
of  leaden-hued  water.  The  two 
boatmen  stood  up  strong  and 
sturdy,  skilfully  wielding  the  long 
poles ;  Tresidder  sat  opposite  the 
ladies,  talking  vigorously  to  Miss 
Meldrum,  while  he  inwardly  re- 
called the  smile  in  Olivia's  eyes^ 
the  touch  of  her  fingers  when  he 
had  handed  her  into  the  boat  a 
few  minutes  before.  Suddenly 
Caroline  paused  in  the  midst  of  a 
sentence. 

'  I  am  sure  I  felt  a  drop  of 
rain.' 

'  By  Jove  !  so  do  I  now.'  Tre- 
sidder looked  up  at  the  sky  as  he 
spoke. 

'  And  I,'  said  Olivia,  speaking 
for  the  first  time. 

'  We  all  felt  a  drop  of  rain,  like 
Goldsmith's  dinner  -  party,  who 
"  all  kept  a  comer."  '  Sydney 
spoke  lightly,  but  his  face  had 
grown  grave. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment ; 
a  transformation-scene — a  deed  of 
magic.  The  sky  had  grown  purple, 
and  seemed  as  though  it  would 
desoend  and  close  round  them. 
The  gray  still  water  was  turbid 
and  black,  save  where  an  ominous 
white  line  could  be  descried  mak- 
ing its  way  in  the  direction  of  l^e 


boat  The  fair  lake  was  horrible, 
monstrous,  swollen  oat  of  all  pro- 
portion; the  Very  mountains  were 
thin,  shadowy,  insignificant;  the 
lake,  the  sky  had  swallowed  up 
the  landscape. 

And  now  the  rain  and  hail 
came  pouring  down — a  hard  sting- 
ing sheet ;  the  lightning  flashed, 
the  thunder  rolled  and  crashed 
among  the  hills;  a  stiff  breeze 
sprang  up,  lashing  the  water  into 
formidable  waves.  The  little 
craft — flat-bottomed,  ill-trimmed, 
light  as  a  shell — rocked  and 
plunged,  leaped  and  swirled.  The 
boatmen,  with  faces  set  in  a  grim 
smile,  pulled  at  the  oars  like  a 
pair  of  furies.  Miss  Meldnun 
began  to  grow  hysterical,  and 
attempted  making  jokes.  Tresid- 
der, leaning  all  lus  weight  on  hia 
own  side  of  the  boat,  held  it  down 
by  main  force  with  both  his  hands. 
Only  once  he  stretched  out  a 
hand  and  touched  Olivia's;  but 
it  lay  stiff,  cold,  unresponsive  in 
her  lap.  She  was  sitting  bolt 
upright,  motionless,  with  pale  &C6 
and  dilated  eyes,  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  cold  and  silent  honor. 
Once  Sydney  managed  to  whisper, 
*  Whatever  happens,  we  are  to- 
gether ;'  but  the  words  were  either 
lost  in  the  rush  and  roar  of  wind 
and  water,  or  they  fell  on  indif- 
ferent ears,  for  Olivia  made  no 
sign.  The  men  pulled  and  strain- 
ed at  the  oars,  striking  out  for  the 
nearest  point  at  which  to  land; 
but  the  boat  was  making  no  per- 
ceptible way.  What  tragic  end- 
ing was  destined  for  the  day  so 
joyously  begun  f 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  reader  s  sus- 
pense, I  will  say  at  once  that  our 
travellers  were  not  drowned ;  only 
drenched  to  the  skin,  and  at  least 
an  hour  late  for  that  table  d*k6te 
which,  for  Miss  Meldrum  at  least, 
constituted  so  important  an  item 
in  the  day's  work. 
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'Did  yon  know,  said  Trend- 
der,  as  he  lifted  Olivia,  wet  and 
tumbling,  from  the  boat — Mid 
yon  know  that  there  was  great 
danger  f 

'  Yes,  I  knew,'  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice;  then  they  plodded 
in  silence  along  the  wet  shore 
till  the  Pension  Sonnenthal  was 
reached. 

Later  that  night,  when  they 
had  changed  their  clothes,  dined, 
deecribed  their  adventures,  and 
been  dnly  lionised  by  the  Pen- 
sion— later  on,  Olivia  and  Sydney 
stole  oat  together  on  to  the  veran- 
dah which  overlooks  the  lake.  The 
storm  had  passed,  and  a  flood  of 
sQver  moonlight  lay  on  the  peace- 
fol  scene.  Kow  and  then  a  dis- 
tant report,  followed  by  a  rather 
feeble  shower  of  sparks,  told  of 
fireworks  at  the  big  Pension  up 
the  mountain  opposite.  They 
stood  in  silence  a  moment ;  then 
Olivia  spoke. 

'  Mr.  Tresidder,  I  want  to  tell 
yon  something.' 

'Miss  Olivia  Longcroft,  I  am 
at  yonr  service.' 

'  Do  you  remember  the  wall  at 
Laceme  this  afternoon,  and  what 
we  said  there  V 

'O,  I  have  forgotten  it  com- 
pletely 1  My  dearest  Olivia,  is 
anything  the  matter  f  He  took 
both  her  hands,  and  drew  her 
towards  him,  smiling  down  at  the 
earnest  Uxn^  uplifted  to  his. 

*  O  Mr.  Tresidder,  forgive  me  1 
I  have  been  rash,  foolish.  I  have 
made  a  promise  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  keep.  I  cannot  marry 
you.' 

He  let  fall  her  hands,  and  put 
his  own  on  her  shoulders. 

'  Do  you  think  you  have  brought 
me  out  here  to  listen  to  such 
things  f  He  spoke  lightly,  but 
there  was  an  odd  sound  in  his 
voice. 

She  moved  a  step  or  two  away 
firomhim. 


*  Mr.  Tresidder,  don't  think  too 
badly  of  me.  How  shall  I  tell 
you  t  Out  there  at  Lucerne  this 
afternoon  life  was  so  different ;  it 
looked  all  holiday,  all  sunshine ; 
and  I — I  was  so  haippy  !' 

He  came  nearer  to  her,  and 
would  have  taken  her  hand,  but 
she  drew  it  away. 

'But  afterwards^  in  the  boat, 
when  I  thought  I  should  be 
drowned,  it  was  different.  Things 
grew  awfully  real  again.  I  felt 
then  that  it  was  all  a  mistake 
about  you  and  me.  I  did  not 
think  about  you ;  I  was  fright- 
ened— I  did  not  want  to  die.  It 
made  no  difference  that  you  were 
with  me.' 

Her  voice  died  away,  but  she 
stood  looking  up  at  him  steadily 
with  glowing  gray  eyes. 

For  answer,  he  stooped  and 
took  her  in  his  arms. 

*  My  darling,  do  you  think  you 
are  going  to  get  rid  of  me  as  easily 
as  all  this  )  You  don't  know  yet 
with  whom  you  have  to  deal' 
Then,  changing  his  tone — '  Olivia, 
go  to  bed  at  once,  this  instant ; 
go  to  bed,  and  sleep  away  those 
silly  &ncies.  My  dear '  (his  voice 
chemged  again),  'you  are  tired, 
upset,  overwrought.  To-morrow 
morning  I  will  speak  with  you 
about  this,  but  not  to-night' 

She  freed  herself  from  his  em- 
brace. 

'  But  it  is  to-night  that  I  must 
speak.  Mr.  Tresidder,  you  make 
it  very  hard  for  me.  I  must  tell 
you  all,  it  seems.  In  the  boat — 
in  the  boat,  I — I  thought  of  some 
one  else  I' 

There  was  a  pause ;  the  moon 
went  suddenly  behind  a  cloud, 
and  the  place  grew  dark.  She 
could  see  the  outline  of  his  tall 
figure  as  he  stood  motionless, 
with  bent  head,  before  her. 

*Mr.  Tresidder,  will  you  for- 
give me  V 

No  answer. 
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*  Mr.  Treddder,  do  you  think 
me  very  bad — very  base  V 

*  I  think  that  you  have  made 
me  yeiy  unhappy,  Miss  Long- 
croft.' 

They  stood  there  a  moment  in 
silence;  then  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  threw  up  his  head,  and 
came  towards  her  with  outstretch- 
ed hand. 

*  Miss  Longcroft,  I  must  say 
good-bye'  (a  listener  would  hardly 
have  thought  it  was  the  same 
voice  which  had  pleaded  so  ten- 
derly a  few  moments  before).  *  I 
must  be  up  early  to-morrow  morn- 


ing to  catch  the  first  steamer.  I 
wonder  if  I  can  send  a  telegram 
to  St.  Moritz  to-night  t  You  will 
make  my  adieus  for  me  to  your 
people,  in  case  I  do  not  see 
themf 

*  Good-bye,  Mr.  Tresidder.' 

He  held  her  hand  a  moment  in 
his,  then  slowly  made  his  way 
through  the  open  window  into 
the  deserted  saUe-dHncmger.  On 
the  threshold  he  paused. 

'  Thank  you  for  a  pleasant  holi- 
day, Miss  liOngcrofL' 

'And  thank  you  veiy  much^ 
Mr.  Treeidder.' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

TUMBLBDOWN  FARM  IS  HBMMBD  IN. 

'  No^  *ti8  impoisible  he  should  escape.' 

Bemy  VL  Part  III. 

Vanity  Habdwarb,  with  quick 
defiant  pace,  was  thus  leading  the 
way  to  the  farm,  when  a  suspicions 
thought  crossed  the  detective's 
mind : 

'  If  jon  please,  Miss  Bamitt  * 
— with  emphasiB  on  *  if ' — '  I  shall 
thank  yon  not  to  hony  so  fast.' 

« What  then  f 

Vanity  tamed  upon  him  coolly, 
leady,  it  seemed,  for  anything. 

'  I  don't  exactly  wish  you  to 
come  in  sight  of  the  house  just 
yet.'  (The  farm  was  hidden  by 
the  trees.)  '  Some  friends  of 
mine  are  strolling  up  here,'  the 
officer  continued  dryly.  '  I  think 
that  until  all  is  reiuiy  we  had 
better  not  come  within  range  of 
the  windows.  Somebody  might 
be  looking  out' 

*Very  good,'  Vanity  replied, 
with  unshaken  calmness.  '  I  can 
wait  here.'  She  stopped  at  a  gate, 
and,  turning  her  back  upon  the 
party,  rested  her  arm  on  the 
upper  bar  and  looked  at  the 
hmdBcape. 

'  You  see,  miss,'  the  detective 
said,  staggered  by  her  manner, 
and  with  more  respect  than  he 
had  yet  shown,  '  dooty  has  to  be 
done. 

'  YeSy'  Vanity  answered,  without 
turning  round,  '  dooty  has  to  be 
done ' — ^mimicking  lus  pronun- 
ciation— 'and  blonders  have  to 
be  made.  Otherwise  your  pro- 
fession would  be  an  idle  ona* 
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Meanwhile,  Willie  Snow  had 
been  hanging  awkwardly  in  the 
rear,  not  decided  whether  to  re- 
turn to  Hampton  or  stay  and  see 
the  affair  out.  He  walked  a  few 
paces  downhill,  dreading  Vanity's 
look  if  she  happened  to  turn  round, 
and  all  at  once  he  encountered 
Gracious  Me.  Willie  felt  as  if 
some  gigantic  toad  stood  &ce  to 
face  with  him ;  but  Qracious  Me, 
who  had  drawn  his  own  conclu- 
sions about  the  case,  thought  this 
was  the  time  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  husband  of  his  late 
employer. 

^She  ain't  much,  sir,'  he  said, 
indicating  Vanity  with  his  thumb, 
'and  she  never  V)a»  much,  sir. 
Your  good  lady  and  me's  been 
instrumental  in  finding  of  her 
out,  sir.' 

Thero  he  stood,  with  his  swollen 
face  and  yellow  eyes  and  greasy 
attire,  touching  his  cap  for  re- 
ward, and  looking  such  a  model 
of  shambling  infamy  that  Willie's 
face  turned  crimson  with  shame. 

'Look  herol'  Willie  cried 
furiously,  '  if  you  ever  dare  to 
speak  to  me  again — I'll — ^I'll — 
d'ye  hearf 

He  left  something  to  the  im- 
agination of  Gracious  Me,  but  at 
the  same  time  advanced  towards 
him  in  a  dangerous  way. 

Gracious  Me  made  no  reply, 
for,  reading  the  wrath  in  Willie 
Snow's  countenance,  he  hastily 
concluded  that  his  time  was  at 
hand,  and  disappeared  round  the 
comer  with  remarkable  rapidity, 
looking  more  like  a  toad  than 
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Now,  for  the  first  time,  Willie 
observed  that  a  stranger  was 
loitering  about  with  an  air  some- 
thing like  his  own — as  of  a  man 
undecided  whether'  to  go  or  stay. 
This  was  a  short  personage  with 
gray  hair,  smooth-shaven  face,  and 
the  manner — so  Willie  Snow 
fancied— of  a  shopman.  As  this 
man  eyed  Willie  curionsly  and 
seemed  anxious  to  speak,  Willie, 
who,  above  all  things,  wished  to 
avoid  Vanity,  turned  about  to  the 
stranger : 

*  Do  you  know  anything  of  this 
extraordinary  affair  f 

'My  firm  has  reason  to  know 
a  good  deal,'  the  man  answered. 
'We  have  lost  property  to  the 
value  of  five  thousand  three  hun- 
dred pounds  inconnection  with  it' 

'  Five  thousand  three  hundred !' 
Willie  echoed,  aghast.  <  What  a 
sum  of  money,  to  be  sure  I' 

'  Yet,^  aeeing,  too,  you  might 
carry  it  away  in  your  waistcoat 
pocket,'  continued  the  small  man 
— '  if,  that  is  to  say,  the  waistcoat 
was  lai^ge  enough — ^why  then,  you 
see,  the  wonder  ceases:' 

'  Robbery  of  notes  ?' 

*Not  notes,  sir.  But  very 
portable  property  for  all  that — 
very  portable.  You  might  carry 
enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  a  cigar- 
case  ;  and  enough  to  pay  off  the 
National  Debt  in  an  eighteen- 
penny  leather  bag.  It  has  been 
a  terrible  loss  to  us,  sir;  but  as 
wonderful  a  robbery  as  ever  I 
heard  of.' 

'  Tell  me,'  Willie  said,  dropping 
his  voice,  'how  is  this  young — 
person  connected  with  iti  She 
is  not  the  thief  r 

'There,  sir,'  the  small  man 
axiswered,  speaking,  it  seemed,  for 
the  detective  police  force  and  for 
the  plundered  firm,  'you  have  us. 
Up  to  last  week  we  knew  veiy 
liide.  At  this  present  moment 
we  are  practically  in    the  dark* 


If  it  had  not  been  for  a  caf  s-eye 
we  should  have  had  no  light  on 
the  subject  at  all.' 

WillieSnow  was  quite  staggered 
at  this.  He  had  heard  of  the 
luminous  properties  of  the  eyes  o£ 
Tom  cats,  when  the  animals  are 
excited  and  the  optical  circum- 
stances favourable ;  but  the  state- 
ment that  the  light  from  the  eye 
of  a  cat  had  been  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  discovering  a  bur- 
glary filled  him  with  admiration 
for  the  sagacity  and  resource  of 
the  detective  police. 

'  You  see,  here  it  was,'  the  other 
continued,  not  noticing  the  sur- 
prise he  awakened :  '  the  cat's-eye 
had  a  curious  fiaw  in  it,  right  at 
the  back — * 

'  Well  now,'  Waiie  said, '  this 
is  the  most  astonishing  thing  I 
ever  heard  of !  (to  on,  please.' 

'  I  see  that  cat's-eye,'  continued 
the  little  man,  dropping  his  voice 
to  an  awful  whisper — '  see  it  in  a 
shop-window  near  College  Green, 
Bristol,  set  in  diamonds.' 

Light  broke  upon  Willie.  The 
cat's-eye  was  a  precious  stone, 
but  as  we  are  not  great  people 
for  jewelry  near  Hampton,  he  had 
never  heard  the  gem  mentioned 
before. 

'  I  see,'  he  cried, '  you  are  speak- 
ing of  a  precious  stone.  I  was 
wondering — * 

<  Now,  air,  if  you  please,'  the 
small  man  said,  'don't  say  that 
you  thought  as  four  detective 
police  would  follow  a  man  firom 
county  to  county  because  he  had 
run  away  with  the  eye  out  of  a 
live  cat,  sir!  It  was  a  genuine 
cat's-eye,  sir ;  nothing  belonging  to 
an  animal;  a  jewel,6ir,  a  jewel,  the 
size  of  a  lady's  thumb,  and  we 
were  proud  of  it  1' 

'  And  you  saw  it  in  Bristol  V 

'Near  College  Gieen,  Bristol, 
sir.  I  was  looking  in  at  the 
window,  as  you  night  be,  think- 
ing of  nothing  at  all,  and  I  saw  a 
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stone  whicL  I  seemed  to  recognise. 
I  looked  at  it,  and  as  sure  as  I 
am  standing  in  my  skoes  that  eye 
seemed  to  yriok  at  me.  I  looked 
deeper :  there  was  the  identical 
flaw  &r  down.  Then  say  I/' Land 
«b  last."  We  followed  it  up,  and 
bare  we  are.' 

^  Bat  surely/  Willie  said,  won- 
dering what  the  answer  would  he, 
'yon  do  not  connect  the— the 
young  lady  with  that  V 

*  That  is  the  mystery,  nr.  This 
young  lady  and  her  father  have 
been  for  some  time  travelling 
about,  or,  rather,  going  from  place 
to  place.  The  father,  so  far  as  can 
be  discorered,  is  a  quiet,  good  old 
man — ^fond  of  his  church,  they 
say,  when  he  can  get  there ;  and 
he  has  been  known  to  ask  if  such 
and  such  a  ministry  was  improv- 
ing. Steady,  respectable  old  gen- 
tleman. And  his  daughter  seems 
fimd  of  him,  too.' 

« Well,'  Willie  said  impatiently, 
'what  neztf 

'  Why,  sir,  wherever  these  two 
go — at  least,  wherever  they  have 
gone  up  to  this  time — a  man  has 
been  observed  to  he  connected 
with  them,  coming  to  their  house 
by  night — never  seen  by  day — 
bat  evidently  upon  most  intimate 
tetms.  This  man  has  been  at  last 
identified  as  a  burglar  and  worse 
than  a  burglar ;  and  ^  the  police 
believe  that  they  are  on  the  eve 
of  one  of  the  most  important 
discoverieB  that  have  been  made 
for  years.  In  fBM^t,  England  will 
ling  with  it — at  least  so  they  say.' 

'Am  I  to  understand,'  Willie 
asked,  drawing  nearer  to  the  other, 
and  speaking  ina  low  whisper,'  that 
yon  think  the  young  woman  is 
connected  with  this  strange  man, 
withoat  her  father's  knowledge  f 

'Well,  not  exactly,  perhaps,' 
the  other  answered.  'But,  you 
see,  the  old  gentleman  ain't  very 
figbty,  and  is  hard  of  hearing,  and 
so  f orth^  and  our  view  is  as  he  is 


kept  pretty  much  in  the  dark. 
There  is  no  question  that  he  is  a 
steady  goer.  He  has  heen  watched 
sharply  by  people  with  eyes  in 
their  heads,  and  he  has  been  re- 
ported a  steady  goer.' 

'  Well,'  Willie  Snow  murmured, 
recalling  all  he  knew,  '  I  cannot 
make  this  out.' 

'  Sir,'  the  little  man  said,  facing 
him  with  a  superior  air,  'when 
the  detective  police  force,  who 
have  been  on  the  scent  this 
month  or  more,  and  has  a  shelf 
of  note-books  on  the  subject — 
when  they,  sir,  cannot  make  it 
out,  it  would  be  surprising  if  you 
could  unravel  it  five  minutes  after 
you  hear  a  little  bit  of  the  stoiy 
in  a  hayfield.' 

The  small  man  so  adjusted  his 
emphasis  as  to  suggest  that  the 
hayfield  complicated  the  problem 
amazingly. 

'  Look  there,'  said  Willie,  see- 
ing that  the  detective  moved  for- 
ward; 'they  are  going  into  the 
Farm.  I  must  see  tins  matter 
oui' 

And  in  a  strange  sort  of  way, 
much  like  a  walking  funeral,  the 
party  moved  on  towards  Tumble- 
down Farm. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THB  SECBBT  IS  RKVEALBO. 

<0,  think  what  anzioiu  moments  pass 

between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal 

periods. 
Oj  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time^ 
Filled  up  with  horror  all,  and  big  with 

death.'  AoDisoir. 

It  was  now  plain  that  the  de- 
tectives had  taken  such  precau- 
tions that  the  escape  of  any  one 
fiom  the  Farm  was  an  impossi- 
bility. Another  officer  in  plain 
clothes  had  joined  my  friend,  and 
two  men  were  to  be  seen  approach- 
ing the  Farm,  carelessly  as  it 
seemed,  bnt  they,  too,  were  there 
on  business.    ThB  police  had,  in 
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fact,  traced  the  Btraoge  man  to 
the  Farm  the  night  before,  and 
they  had  the  best  reason  for 
knowing  that  he  had  not  left 
since.  I  suppose  they  had  set  a 
watch.  Anyhow,  the  theory  of 
the  police  was  that  their  man  was 
within  the  walls  at  that  moment. 

AH  this  time  Vanity  showed 
no  agitation.  She  led  the  way 
with  her  swift  fearless  step,  and 
the  detective  looked  at  her  with 
an  admiration  he  could  not  con- 
ceal. The  more  sure  he  was  that 
his  man  lay  in  the  house,  the 
more  he  admired  the  girl's  daring. 
There  was  something  professional 
about  it.  It  was  bold  skilful  play, 
where  nervousness  and  incapacity 
might  well  have  been  pardoned ; 
and  such  play  the  officer  honour- 
ed, feeling  meanwhile  a  certain 
elation  on  his  own  account,  as  he 
thought  that  these  clever  people 
were,  after  all,  fairly  caught  in 
his  snare.  He  gave  vent  to  his 
admiration  later*  on  in  this  way  ; 
and  as  his  words  embody  the  ex- 
perience of  the  man  of  a  very 
remarkable  world,  I  write  it  down 
here. 

*  I  would  give  money  to  know 
what  women  are  made  of.  Cour- 
age !  Why,  I  have  known  some 
of  'em  go  right  up  the  very  crack 
of  their  doom,  and  never  move  an 
eyelash.  The  odd  thing  is  that 
they  can't  do  it  for  themselves. 
Let  themselves  be  in  danger,  and 
they  run  and  squeak  like  mice ; 
but  let  it  be  to  save  a  miserable 
bit  of  a  child  or  a  scapegrace  of  a 
husband,  and  a  cage  of  tigers 
wouldn't  frighten  'em.  Which 
make  me  always  say,  I  would 
like  to  know  what  women  is  made 
of.' 

More  like  a  walking  funeral 
than  ever,  the  party  stopped  as 
they  got  up  to  the  door.  Some- 
how Willie  Snow  felt  a  sickening 
at  heart  as  he  saw  how  the  officers 
had  hemmed  the  place  in,  and 


how  serious  and  detennined  they 
seemed,  as  if  the  business  might 
be  death  to  one  or  other  of  the 
party.  The  only  man  that  seemed 
quite  easy  in  his  manner,  and 
even  polite,  was  my  stout  Mend. 
There  was  no  bravado  about  him, 
but  he  went  at  his  duty  with  an 
unconcerned  air  that  was  pretty. 
So  I  have  seen  in  a  London 
hospital,  where  a  great  operation 
was  going  to  be  performed,  and 
all  the  students  gathered,  pale 
and  breathless,  the  chief  surgeon 
step  out,  knife  in  hand,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face ;  and  the  thing 
was  done  before  you  had  your  eyee 
quite  settled  to  watch. 

'Andrew,'  the  stout  man  said 
to  the  companion  at  his  side, '  yon 
and  I  walk  in.  ^ow,  miss,  I  go 
first ;  you  second,  if  you  please  ; 
and  this  gentleman  third.' 

Easy  he  and  easy  she.  If  the 
pairhtdbeenfootmeamthsUk  legs 
and  powdered  hair,  and  she  my 
lady.  Miss  Vanity  could  not  have 
treated  them  with  a  more  haughty 
indifference.  And  so  they  walked 
into  the  parlour ;  and  Willie  fol- 
lowed, not  knowing  (he  told  me 
afterwards)  what  he  did,  but  like 
a  man  in  a  dream. 

The  parlour  was  quiet  and  or- 
derly. There  sat  the  old  gentle- 
man, with  a  tumbler  of  water 
beside  him,  and  a  newspaper  spread 
open  on  the  table,  and  he  groping 
out  the  words  and  pronouncing 
them  to  himself,  as  I  have  noticed 
deaf  people  sometimes  do.  He 
looked  up  at  the  party  with  great 
curiosity,  and  after  a  wondering 
gaze  from  the  detectives  to  Vanity, 
and  back  again,  he  called  out, 

'  Who  are  these  people  V 

Vanity  went  to  his  side,  and 
replied,  in  that  high-low  voice  in 
which  we  speak  to  the  deaf, 

'  No  one  of  consequence,  &ther ; 
it  is  only  the  landlord — * 

And  then,  for  the  first  time, 
that  poor  young  woman's  heart 
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began  to  beat,  and  sbe  spoke  with 
a  tremble  in  her  voice,  and  actnal- 
I7  cast  a  beseeching  look  at  the 
detective,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*  Spare  me  all  you  can.' 

And  he,  who  seemed  really 
good-natnred,  and  treated  her  as 
if  she  were  a  lady  of  his  own 
profession,  only  in  another  de- 
partment, called  out  to  the  old 
man, 

'  We  heard,  sir,  that  there  was 
something  wrong  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  house.' 

Which  was  cleverly  put,  you 
observe. 

'What  story r  asked  the  old 
man,  in  a  most  querulous  tone. 

*  The  upper  story  of  the  house, 
&ther,'  Vanity  said,  in  the  deaf 
man's  voice,  as  before. 

The  old  man  looked  up,  and 
scrutinised  the  party  with  a  pene- 
trating air. 

*•  He  must  be  a  good  landlord, 
if  he  comes  to  see  about  repairs 
before  he  is  asked  to.' 

*•  Do  you  mind  that,  Andrew  f 
the  stout  man  remarked  to  his 
companion  coolly,  but  with  an 
air  of  amusement.  '  Old  gent  has 
got  his  wits  about  him  still  Now, 
let  us  see.' 

He  passed  out  of  the  room,  and 
Andrew  with  him. 

Now,  for  the  Brat  time,  Vanity 
seemed  to  observe  that  Willie 
Snow  was  in  the  room,  and  she 
dealt  him  rather  an  imperious 
look,  which  made  him  very  un- 
comfortable. 

'  Who  is  this  T  her  father  asked 
petulantly  ;  '  landlord's  son  V 

*  Only  a  friend,  father,'  Vanity 
answered.  '  Don't  mind  him. 
They  will  be  gone  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes.' 

Willie  saw  she  trembled  now 
excessively,  and  he  remarked  that 
the  old  man  gazed  at  him  with 
searching  eyes.  Did  he  recognise 
himi  Did  he  know  anything  1 
Then  Vanity  walked  up  to  her 


former  lover,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice, 

'Why  you  come  in  here,  I 
don't  know.  As  you  are  here 
now,  you  must  stay  till  these  men 
have  gone.' 

Willie  stood  feeling  as  he  had 
never  felt  in  his  life  before;  but 
he  could  not  utter  a  word,  and 
Vanity  returned  to  her  father's 
side. 

The  trampling  of  feet  was  heard 
overhead,  as  of  men  goiug  from 
room  to  room,  aod  two  or  three 
times  there  was  a  heavy  sound  of 
furniture  being  dragged  over  the 
floor. 

Old  Hardware  looked  up  from 
his  reading  again,  and  asked,  now 
in  a  reaUy  angry  manner, 

•  Why  do  you  not  answer  me  1 
Who  are  these  men  ?  What  busi- 
ness have  they  here  V  As  if  he 
had  forgotten  her  explanation. 

Willie  saw  that  Vanity  trem- 
bled, and  her  voice,  as  she  pitched 
it  high  for  her  father's  deaf  ears, 
was  tremulous  with  agitation. 

'Only  the  landlord,  father,  I 
tell  you — only  the  landlord.' 

Her  tones  must  have  been  audi- 
ble all  over  the  house;  but  the 
old  man  held  up  his  hand  inquir- 
ingly, and  made  her  repeat  the 
words,  and  then,  grumbling,  set- 
tled down  to  his  paper  once 
more. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  heavy 
downward  tread  of  the  detectives 
was  heard  on  the  stairs,  and  the 
two  men  reentered  the  room,  the 
chief  looking  puzzled  and  disap- 
pointed. He  tried,  however,  to 
hide  his  vexation  under  an  air  of 
surly  civility. 

*  I  have  made  a  mistake,  miss,' 
he  said  to  Vanity.  'Fact  is,  I 
have  been  misinformed.  I  hope 
you  will  admit  that  I  have  tried 
to  make  the  job  as  pleasant  as  I 
could.' 

All  this  time  he  was  eyeing 
round  with  a  dissatisfied  air. 
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*  What  does  he  aay  T  old  Hard- 
ware called  out,  gazing  with  a 
kind  of  angry  curiosity  from  face 
to  face,  and  speaking  in  tones 
which  faltered  with  age  and 
anger. 

*0  father/  Vanity  called  out 
impatiently,  'nothing  of  conse- 
quence. He  only  says  the  roof 
is  all  sound.' 

'  Says  what  is  sound  V  the  old 
man  cried,  in  accents  full  of  sus- 
picion. 

'The  roof!  the  roof!'  Vanity 
called  out.  Then,  turning  to  the 
detective,  she^  said, 

*  If  you  have  done,  do  'go.  I 
shall  have  such  an  afternoon  with 
him,  if  he  once  gets  upset.' 

And  truly  old  Hardware  was 
looking  round  with  an  expression 
of  distrust  which  seemed  to  show 
that  he  was  not  altogether  blind 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  being  de- 
ceived. The  detective,  after  one 
more  moment  of  troubled  irreso- 
Intion,  was  just  about  to  obey 
Vanity,  when  his  eyes  were  ar- 
rested by  something  which  caused 
his  whole  face  to  light  up. 

The  room  was  papered,  and 
right  behind  the  chair  in  which 
old  Hardware  sat  was  what  seem- 
ed, at  the  first  glance,  to  be  a 
door,  so  neatly  arranged  amidst  a 
flowery  pattern  that  it  was  almost 
invisible.  In  an  instant  the  de- 
tective guessed  that  there  was  a 
closet  in  the  wall,  and  all  the 
mystery  was  clear  to  him.  His 
prisoner  was  standing  within  two 
yards,  hidden  by  that  paper 
screen  I  He  walked  straight  up 
to  old  Hardware. 

'Now,  old  gentleman,  "found 
out "  is  Uie  word.  Get  up,  if  you 
please.' 

All  the  officer  meant  was  that 
the  old  man  should  make  way  for 
him  to  examine  the  closet.  But  in 
this  he  made  a  fatal  mistake.  The 
closet,  after  all,  existed  only  in 
his  own    imagination,   and    the 


clumsy  wooden  partition,  which 
suggested  the  idea,  was  a  parti- 
tion, and  nothing  more.  But  he 
whom  the  officer  addressed  mis- 
understood  the  words,  and  in  an 
instant  the  mystery  was  revealed 
indeed  Suddenly  the  aged  de- 
crepit figure  sprang  up  with  the 
energy  of  a  lion.  He  tore  off  his 
cap,  and  with  that  his  spectacles 
and  a  wig  and  beard  artfully  made 
in  one  piece.  There  stood  before 
the  astounded  group  Vanity's  fsr 
ther,  indeed,  but  not  the  tottering 
graybeard  that  Vanity's  father 
was  supposed  to  be.  A  man  of 
forty-five  or  fifty,  tall  and  hand- 
some, of  powerful  build,  whoae 
face  glared  with  rage  and  defi- 
ance. 

Such  was  the  transformed  figure 
which  leaped  out  of  the  disguise. 
And  Willie  could  see  even  in  this 
face,  whose  every  feature  was 
tense  with  defiance  and  animosity^ 
a  fierce  outline  of  the  irresistible 
beauty  which,  in  the  daughter, 
had  taken  a  shape  so  enchant- 
ing. Father  and  daughter,  they 
stood  face  to  face,  and  the  other 
figures  for  the  moment  seemed  to 
sink  into  the  background.  Hard- 
ware concentrated  all  the  rage  of 
his  expression  upon  his  daughter, 
who  seemed  ready  to  swoon  with 
terror.  In  her  pallor  he  read  the 
proof  of  his  own  furious  cozgec- 
ture,  that  his  daughter  had  be- 
trayed him ;  and  while  the  detec- 
tives, petrified  with  amazement, 
paused,  though  this  was  not  for 
five  seconds,  he  had  time  for  all 
he  wished  to  do.  Drawing  a  re- 
volver from  his  breast,  he  pointed 
it  at  Vanity,  and,  with  a  teniblfi 
cry,  discharged  it  into  her  side. 
The  poor  young  woman  stood 
erect  one  moment,  garing  at  him 
with  a  fixity  almost  as  dieadfol 
as  his  own ;  and  he,  as  if  he  would 
answer  the  look,  cailed  out, 

'  You  have  not  deceived  me 
with  all  your  pretence  I  Tou  soU 
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me^  70U  sold  me  I      Take  yoax 
lewaid !' 

And  as  she  sank  down  upon 
the  gronnd,  he  leaped  across  her 
body,  and  dashed  to  the  door 
which  led  up-stairs. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TUMBLEDOWN  FABM  IN  FLAMBS. 

'  It  IB  very  certain  that,  as  to  all  penonB 
who  bsTe  banged  themselves,  or  killed 
themselves  in  any  orher  way,  *tis  the 
devil  who  has  put  the  cord  round  their 
Decks  or  the  knife  to  their  throats.* 

Mabtui  Luthkb,  Table  Talk. 

What  followed  was  dreadful 
indeed.  Hardware  flung  off  the 
detectives  with  a  fury  which  caused 
these  two  strong  men  to  fall  back 
like  weakly  boys.  A  narrow 
twisted  flight  of  stairs  led  to  the 
rooms  above,  and  these  stairs  were 
shut  off  from  the  room  by  a 
wooden  door.  The  fagitive  open- 
ed this  door,  sprang  through,  and 
shut  it  upon  himself  with  a  crash ; 
and  they  heard  a  bolt  drawn, 
which  signified  that  he  had  fas- 
tened himself  in.  And  then,  for 
the  first  time,  the  detectives  seem- 
ed to  recover  their  presence  of 
mind.  It  takes  time  to  tell  aU 
this ;  but  I  should  say  that,  ten 
seconds  before,  the  old  grumbling 
antiquity  was  groping  over  his 
newspaper  unsuspected.  Had  he 
not  misunderstood  the  officer,  all 
would  have  been  safe  now. 

The  detectives,  I  say,  recovered 
their  presence  of  mind.  The  chief 
nn  outside,  and  shouted  to  the 
watchers  that  they  must  look  after 
the  windows,  and  then  both  set 
themselves  to  break  open  the 
staircase  door.  The  big  man 
hurled  himself  at  it^  and  fiie  old 
wood  gave  way  with  a  crash,  and 
through  the  splintered  panels  the 
wiqr  up-stairs  lay  open ;  only  a 
man,  while  working  his  way  up- 
wasdSi  could  have  been  shot  like 


a  rat.  The  detective  hesitated  a 
moment,  as  the  bravest  man  might, 
and  immediately  a  powerful  odour 
filled  the  lower  room.  Meanwhile, 
thedetective,lookingup,8aw  Hard- 
ware standing  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  holding  in  one  hand  a  light- 
ed candle  and  a  revolver,  and  in 
the  other  a  huge  drinking-glass. 

'  Come  down  here  I'  the  detec- 
tive shouted.  *  If  you  were  fifty 
men  yon  can't  escape.  Drop  the 
pistol,  and  don't  put  a  rope  round 
your  neck  for  the  sake  of  another 
quarter-hour  by  yourself  in  that, 
room.' 

Cool  language,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 

Hardware  answered  with  a  roar- 
of  laughter. 

*  Come  down  I'  he  cried.  *  No, 
thank  you;  I  am  master  here. 
Come  up,  you.  The  way  is  nar- 
now,  and  you  are  broad  enough. 
Still,  if  I  take  care,  I  may  miss 
you ;  I  may  not  make  your  wife  a 
widow ;  come  along  and  try.' 

*  Now,  my  good  man,'  the  offi- 
cer said,  with  a  reasoning  air,  but- 
watching  Hardware  narrowly,  and 
making  ready  to  dart  back  if  he 
should  fire,  '  you  are  a  clever  fel-- 
low,  and  you  know  the  game's 
up.  You  have  played  well,  but 
you  know  the  game's  up.  Don't 
be  a  madman.' 

'  A  madman !  a  madman !'  roar- 
ed Hardware,  catching  at  the  word 
with  another  terrible  laugh.  '  Come 
up-stairs,  mister ;  up  into  the  mad- 
man's room.  Don't  be  afraid  of 
catching  the  complaint  I  pro- 
mise you  will  be  safe  enough  be- 
fore your  foot  is  on  the  top  step. 
Up  to  the  madman's  room,  and 
let's  have  a  dance.' 

The  officer  hesitated. 

*  Here's  your  good  health  P 
shouted  Hudware.  ^  May  you 
never  die  until  you  taste  blue 
plum.  Tour  health,  my  man! 
your  health  1  your  very  good 
health!' 
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The  detective  was  meditating 
how  he  could  break  his  way 
through,  or  whether  he  could 
coax  Mb  man  down,  when  Hard- 
ware, haying  drained  his  tombler, 
hnrled  it  savagely  at  the  officer. 
Quick  as  the  detective  was,  he 
saved  himself  only  by  a  hair's- 
breadih ;  and  the  glass  was  flung 
with  such  fury,'  that  it  scarcely 
made  a  crash  as  it  shivered  upon 
the  floor. 

*  Your  health  for  forty  years  !* 
roared  Hardware  with  his  dia- 
bolical laugh,  'and,  after  that, 
your  lifetime !  Walk  up-stairs 
and  have  a  chat  with  the  old 
man!' 

In  the  moment  while  the  officer 
drew  back,  Hardware  must  have 
carried  out  his  awful  scheme,  for 
when  the  detective  looked  up  the 
stairs  again  all  was  raging  flame. 
Hardware  had  deluged  the  place 
with  paraffin,  or  some  inflammable 
liquid  of  the  sort,  and  had  set  the 
whole  on  fire.  At  the  top  he 
stood  as  before,  looking  now  like 
some  gigantic  fiend. 

'Come  up  to  the  madman's 
room !'  he  yelled  again.  '  Hot 
flame,  cold  lead  !  all  ready  !  Up 
to  the  madman's  room  I' 

'Water!  water!'  the  detec- 
tive shouted  to  his  companions ; 
'water  here,  or  the  whole  house 
will  be  a-fire !' 

Another  roar  of  laughter  came 
ftom  above. 

'Won't  you  come  up?  won't 
you  join  me  in  a  glass  1  I  am 
going  to  have  another.  A  glass 
with  the  madman !  a  glass  in  the 
fire  with  the  madman !' 

Then  they  heard  another  loud 
crash,  the  meaning  of  which  was 
evident  the  next  instant.  Hard- 
ware must  have  thrown  a  great 
glass  vessel  down  the  stairs  filled 
with  paraffin,  for  immediately  after 
the  crash  a  stream  of  liquid  flame 
ran  out  into  the  room.  Another 
crash  followed,  and  another,  and 


now  the  room  began  to  swim  in 
fire. 

Until  this  moment,  no  one  had 
thought  of  wounded  Vanity ;  and 
there  she  lay  on  the  ground.  Bat 
now  the  flame,  running  across  the 
floor,  had  just  set  fire  to  her  dreaSy 
when  the  detective  caught  her  up 
in  his  arms  and  drag(;ed  her  oat 
of  the  house.  Indeed,  the  whole 
party  had  only  time  to  rush  oat 
before  the  &ie  filled  the  room. 

And  no  sooner  were  they  in  the 
little  garden,  than  Hardware  flung 
open  the  window,  and  glared  oat 
upon  the  group  with  a  face  from 
which  every  expression  except 
triumph,  defiance,  and  hatred  had 
vanished.  He  held  his  revolver 
in  his  hand. 

'  Five  chambers  1'  he  shouted 
out,  '  and  only  one  wanted  within 
doors.    Which  shall  I  have  first  f 

He  glared  round  wildly,  and 
saw  Gracious  Me,  and  his  face  lit 
up  with  a  diabolical  recognition. 

'  Ah,  my  friend !  my  littie 
friend  Peeping  Tom  !  Why  not 
begin  with  Peeping  Tom)  Let 
the  ugliest  in  the  company  be 
helped  first.' 

He  pointed  his  revolver  at 
wretched  Gracious  Me,  who  was 
too  frightened  to  run  away,  and 
fell  on  his  knees  pleading  for  life 
with  fearful  energy.  Meanwhile, 
the  smoke  began  to  rush  out  of 
the  window  in  clouds,  and  half  hid 
the  awful  face  of  Hardware.  But 
he  roared  afresh  with  laughter^ 
and  did  not  fire  at  first,  seeming 
to  enjoy  the  terror  of  the  wretch 
below.  How  many  lives  that  Uttle 
pause  saved  no  man  can  say. 

*  Let  the  ugliest  be  helped  first!' 
cried  Hardware  again.  '  Oho,  Peep- 
ing Tom !  Open  your  mouth  and 
shut  your  eyes,  and  see  what  some- 
body sends  you !' 

Littie  Gracious,  paralysed  with 
agony  and  fear,  poured  out  his 
entreaties  for  mercy,  and  Hard- 
ware answered  witii  that  awful 
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langby  which  seemed  defiance  of 
Ghxi  and  man. 

'  Why,  a  Mind  man  could  hit 
Peeping  Tom !  What  is  he  like  f 
Peeping  Tom  is  jost  like  Aunt 
Sally's  husband — better  to  shoot 
at  than  the  wife.  0,  how  lonely 
the  widow  will  feel  this  night 
when  she  hears  I  Now,  little  tar- 
get!* 

Crack  went  the  pistolj  and 
down,  without  a  sound,  dropped 
little  Gracious  Me;  and  then, 
from  the  angle  of  the  house,  they 
heard  a  yell  of  rage  from  Hard- 
ware, for,  in  that  instant,  his  other 
victims  had  got  out  of  reach ;  and 
the  smoke  began  to  roll  out  in 
Tolumee,  and,  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  pen  these  lines,  the  whole 
of  old  Tumbledown  Farm  was  in 
flames.  And  yet  (to  count  the  time 
again)  it  was  not  more  than  five 
minutes  since  that  old  blind,  deaf, 
decrepit  figure  had  been  groping 
oyer  his  newspaper  in  the  comer ! 
But  Hardware's  plans  were  all 
laid  long  before.  It  was  plain 
that  the  man  was  resolved  never 
to  be  taken  alive.  The  summer 
air  grew  dark  with  smoke,  and 
every  room  in  the  Farm  was  full 
of  fire. 

But  within,  the  most  profound 
silence  prevailed.  None  was  able 
to  tell  whether  or  not  Hardware 
had  fired  another  shot.  He  may 
have  done  so ;  but  the  last  that 
was  ever  seen  or  known  of  him 
was  when  he  discharged  his  re- 
Tolver  at  Gracious  Me.  The  detec- 
tives made  some  pretence  of  try- 
ing to  enter  the  burning  house, 
but  they  soon  abandoned  the  at- 
tempt. Willie  Snow  dashed  down 
the  hill  to  Hampton  for  assist- 
ance; but  what  was  assistance 
good  fori  Why,  in  ten  minutes, 
somebody  whispered  with  ashen 
lips  that  the  fire  was  going  out  1 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

POOR  VANITT  HABDWARl. 

*  Come  not  when  I  am  dead 

To  drop  thy  foolish  tears  upon  mj 
grvre, 
To  trample  rouid  my  fallen  head. 
And   vex    the    unhappy   dost   thoa 
wottldst  not  save. 
Pass  on,  weak  heart,  and  leave  me  where 

Hie. 
60  by,  go  by.'         Lobo  TENmrsov. 

For  a  few  moments,  in  that 
wild  and  hurried  excitement, 
Vanity  was  forgotten.  She  lay 
upon  a  grassy  bank,  and  none 
asked  if  she  were  alive  or  dead. 
But  the  detective  went  to  her 
side,  and  saw  that  she  breathed* 
although  her  eyes  were  closed 
and  she  was  quite  unconscious. 
With  professional  presence  of 
mind,  and  with  great  gentleness 
of  hand,  he  opened  her  lips  and 
poured  a  little  brandy  into  her 
mouth;  and  perhaps  he  saved 
her  life,  for  when,  an  hour  after, 
she  was  taken  into  the  hospital, 
the  doctor  declared  that  she  had 
just  escaped  death  by  exhaustion 
— a  few  beats  of  the  pulse  more 
and  she  would  have  been  past  help 
and  hope.  Perhaps  just  as  well, 
say  I ;  but  Providence  knows  best. 

But  let  us  return  for  one  mo- 
ment to  the  burning  farm.  As  I 
said,  the  most  complete  silence 
prevailed  within  the  walls.  Hard- 
ware was  neither  seen,  nor  was 
any  motion  of  him  heard  again. 
Just  after  the  whisper  went  round 
that  the  fire  was  going  out,  the 
roof  fell  in  with  a  crash,  and  a 
shower  of  sparks  and  renewed 
clouds  of  smoke  told  them  all 
they  had  been  too  hasty.  But 
long  before  any  assistance  arrived 
from  the  village,  the  fire  was 
over.  Hardware  had  made  elabo- 
rate preparations  for  a  conflagra- 
tion ;  and  the  fire  ran  from  room 
to  room,  and  seemed  to  meet  fuel 
everywhere.  Its  rapidity  was 
equalled  by  its  heat  and  fury; 
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for  when  the  ruins  were  searched, 
there  was  absolntelj  nothing  but 
a  charred  mass.  Bake  it  with  a 
rake,  and  pore  over  every  hand- 
ful, and  sift  it  to  the  last  pinch 
through  a  sieve,  all  was  ashes, 
and  nothing  but  ashes.  They  ex- 
pected, perhaps,  to  find  diamonds, 
pearls,  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires, 
cat's-eyes,  and  so  forth.  Blessed 
are  they  who  expect  not !  Have 
you  ever  burned  a  lot  of  old 
letters  in  a  comer  of  the  grate  1 
Within  the  four  blackened  walls 
of  old  Tumbledown  Fann  nothing 
was  left  but  such  thin  ashes.  All 
that  raging  flames  could  consume 
had  vanished.  It  seemed  as  if 
you  could  carry  away  what  re- 
mained of  the  furniture  and  other 
property  in  one  small  coal-scuttle. 
And  there  the  old  walls  stood 
that  day  in  the  blue  summer  air, 
and  there  they  stood  for  long 
enough  in  the  balmy  sunshine 
and  in  dark  winter  storms,  like 
the  monument  of  a  blasted  life, 
saying  to  us  all  that  the  way  of 
transgressors  is  hard. 

As  Willie  Snow  came  back  with 
help  a  strange  thing  occurred.  At 
a  turn  of  the  pleasant  lane,  under 
a  shady  tree  where  he  and  Vanity 
many  a  time  had  stood,  there  met 
him  a  party  of  bearers  carrying 
his  former  sweetheart  down  to 
the  hospital.  Kow,  I  don't  by 
Miy  meana  want  to  pUe  horror 
upon  horror,  and  as  Willie  told  it 
me,  there  was  no  horror  here ;  for 
she  lay  white  and  calm,  beautiful 
beyond  words,  every  trace  of  evil 
gone,  the  sweetest  repose  upon 
her  face.  He  thought  she  was 
already  dead.  Well  for  her  if, 
with  such  a  face,  so  still,  so  sad, 
80  full  of  whispers  of  foigiveness 
and  peace  beyond — 0  well  if, 
with  such  a  face,  she  had  in  very 
truih  passed  out  of  this  wicked 
world  that  she  knew  so  well. 

'Is  she  quite  dead)'  Willie 
gasped 


'No,  but  going  &8t  enough,' 
some  one  replied. 

'0  Grod,  spare  her  life!'  the 
young  man  cried.  (For,  you  see^ 
he  could  not  but  remember  <dd 
times,  married  as  he  was.)  'OGknl, 
hear  my  prayer,  and  spare  her  life  i' 

Perhaps  sometimes  these  prayezp 
had  better  die  away  in  our  lower  air, 
and  never  be  heard  above.  Per- 
haps sometimes,  in  after  years,  we 
may  have  to  say  farewell  to  those 
who  then  we  summon  back — a 
longer  farewell  than  that  of  the 
grave.  Farewell  to  honour,  to 
truth ;  farewell  to  hopeof  goodnesa. 
Anyhow,  Miss  Vanity  Hardware 
did  not  die  then,  as  you  shall  see. 
But  where  have  I  got  to  ?  How 
this  chapter  rambles  about  here 
and  there  !  For,  you  see,  towards 
the  end  of  a  story  there  are  so 
many  loose  ends  to  be  gathered 
up,  as  the  ladies  say  1 

Under  the  excitement  of  the 
time,  I  suppose,  the  detectives 
cast  off  their  silent  ways,  and  an- 
swered questions  freely.  Hard- 
ware was  '  wanted ;'  tiiat  every- 
body gaessed.  Wanted  for  what? 
Part  has  been  told  alieady.  About 
two  years  ago  there  had  been  a 
most  extraordinary  jewel  robbery 
at  Birmingham.  From  *  infor- 
mation received  ' — that  is  their 
cautious  way  of  putting  it — ^the 
police  were  led  to  believe  that  a 
man  named  Bamitt  had  been 
connected  with  the  robbery,  and 
this  man  they  traced  into  oon- 
neetion  with  old  Hardware  and 
his  daughter. 

Now,  in  this  place  I  had  better 
relate  what  came  out  afterwards, 
but  was  not  at  the  time  known 
to  the  police.  Hardware  was  of 
respectable  family,  and  had  even 
been  at  Cambridge  for  one  or  two 
terms.  But  he  turned  to  evil 
ways,  drank,  gambled,  and  took 
to  the  racecourse.  Subsequently 
it  was  found  that  he  had  're- 
fonned,'  and    had    manied    the 
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daughter  of  a  clergyman.  Ladies 
with  small  fortunes,  beware  of 
penniless  gentry  who  have  re- 
formed! No  sooner  was  Hard- 
ware in  possession  of  this  poor 
caneature's  little  bit  of  money  than 
he  biased  off  in  every  sort  of  riot 
and  excess.  One  dianghter  was 
bom  to  them,  and  the  mother 
stuck  to  him  through  all  his  vi- 
cissitudes and  profligacy.  Bamitt 
had  early  in  life  been  celebrated 
as  an  amateur  actor,  and  now,  in 
his  life  as  an  adventurer,  he  took 
to  the  stage,  and  became  a  small 
manager.  So  he  lived  on  for 
severed  years.  His  wife  died; 
his  daughter,  whose  beauty  and 
vivacity  were  well  known,  went 
upon  tiie  stage,  and,  for  a  time, 
father  and  daughter  did  tolerably 
welL  The  last  that  was  heard  of 
him  in  that  capacity  was  at  a 
wooden  theatre  in  Carlisle,  where 
he  was  playing  in  The  Lady  of 
Lyon»^  Miss  Vanity,  under  the 
name  of  Mabel  Danell,  playing 
Pauline.  After  that  the  two 
vanished,  and  when  they  reap- 
peared, Miss  Hardware  had  an 
aged  father,  very  decrepit,  but  of 
excellent  character,  rather  pious 
than  otherwise,  you  observe,  and 
particular  about  the  ministry  he 
sat  under  I  Under  this  disguise, 
throwing  it  off  artfully  and  by 
night,  he  had  committed  sevend 
burglaries,  and  left  the  police  no- 
where at  all.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  there  never  was  any  proof 
that  his  daughter  was  connected 
with  his  crimes,  or  even  knew  of 
them;  but  must  she  not  have 
asked  where  the  money  came  ftomf 
Bamitt  or  Hardware  had  not 
only  been  in  several  burglaries, 
but  there  was  little  doubt  that 
his  was  the  hand  which  had  shot 
one  of  the  Birmingham  police, 
who  had  tried  to  capture  him. 
The  detectives  fully  bdieved  that 
Hardware-— or  Bamitt,  rather — 
had  learned  that  the  police  were 


on  his  track,  and  their  '  theory ' 
was  that  he  intended  to  set  Are 
to  the  Farm,  and  to  lead  them  to 
the  belief  that  he  and  his  daughter 
had  penshed  in  the  flames  :  which 
would  have  been  very  artful,  you 
observe,  and  might  have  been 
carried  out  by  night  Off  he 
would  have  gone  to  Spain  or 
America,  with  his  pockets  full  of 
cat's-eyes  and  diamonds  and  such. 
But,  clever  as  the  scheme  was, 
you  observe,  he  could  not  accom- 
plish it,  for  after  aU,  as  we  said 
above,  the  way  of  transgressors  is 
hard.  Which  applies  even  to  the 
cleverest ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

EXTRAOBOINi^BT  CONDUOT  OV 
ORAOIOUS  MB. 

*  Counterfeit?  I  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit. 
To  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit;  for  he  is  but 
the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not  the 
life  of  a  man ;  but  to  counterfeit  dying 
when  a  man  thereby  liveth  is  to  be  no 
counterfeit,  but  tbe  true  and  perfect  image 
of  life  indeed.  The  better  part  of  valour 
19— discretion ;  in  the  which  better  part  I 
have  saved  my  life.' 

Sir  John  Fakkff, 

But  will  you  mind  my  telling 
you  one  comic  biti  I  do  not 
wish  you  to  say  old  Doctor  Book 
is  nothing  but  a  horror-maker. 
Yet  perhaps  you  will  say  there  is 
not  much  of  comic  in  what  fol- 
lows, but  can  a  man  give  more 
than  he  has  got)  Tou  can't  take 
a  shilling  out  of  your  purse  if  it 
is  not  in,  and  you  can't  find  fun 
in  a  story  unless  it  has  been  put 
there  fint.  However,  perhaps 
you  will  smile  over  this,  if  you 
don't  exactly  laugh. 

Qracious  Me  lay  stretched  on  the 
grass,  just  where  he  had  fallen. 
At  last,  when  the  excitement  had 
somewhat  subsided,  they  went  to 
examine  the  dead  body,  and  were 
surprised  to  observe  that  the  eyes 
remained  open.  Still  more  the 
observers  were  astonished  to  see 
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the  said  eyes  blinking  in  a  carions 
way  at  a  particular  blade  of  grass 
which  stood  erect  close  to  the 
nose  of  the  corpse. 

In  short,  examination  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  Gracious  Me 
had  not  yet  breathed  his  last. 
Btill  closer  examination  suggested 
the  hope  that  the  wound  might 
not  be  mortal,  after  all;  and  iJ^t 
with  care  and  nourishment  little 
Gracious  might  recover  and  be 
restored  to  his  friends  and  the 
public.  Hereupon,  after  several 
terrified  inquiries  as  to  the  exact 
posture  of  affairs,  Gracious  tried 
to  get  on  his  feet,  and  the  com- 
passionate bystanders  raised  him 
and  propped  him  up  with  great 
humanity.  After  which,  Gracious 
looked  round  with  a  stupid  ex- 
pression. 

*  Where  were  you  hit  f  inquired 
one  of  the  compassionate  persons. 
'  Which  side  did  the  ball  enter  V 

'  Neither  side/  said  little  Gra- 
cious, trembling  still. 

<  Then  it  lodged  in  the  breast  V 

'  Not  exactly,'  Gracious  answer- 
ed. '  I  believe  it  went  over  my 
head.' 

'  Then  you  were  not  hit  at  all  f 
exclaimed  the  good  Samaritan. 

'  You  see,  this  is  how  it  occur- 
red,' little  Gracious  said,  recover- 
ing his  spirits  somewhat.  'I 
was  here,  and  he  was — there. 
He  was  going  to  fire,  when  it 
struck  me — I  can't  tell  why — 
that  if  I  was  to  drop  down,  do 
you  see,  and  lie  quite  still,  the 
affair  might  blow  over.  So  I 
did.  Hit  ?  bless  you,  no !  Not 
within  a  yard  of  me  !' 

The  good  Samaritan  who  was 
propping  Gracious  Me  up  was  a 
member  of  our  Hampton  Mutual 
Improvement  and  Debating  So- 
ciety, and  a  very  clever  and 
promising  young  man.  He  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  £ict 
that  Gracious  Me  had  saved 
his    life    by    adopting  a  device 


similar  to  that  of  Sir  John  Fal- 
staff  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury. 
He  considered  that  it  might  tanL 
out  to  be  a  case  of  psychical 
coincidence  and  worthy  of  careful 
investigation.  As  he  observed, 
an  unsophisticated  vulgarian — ^I 
give  his  words — like  Gracious  Me 
was  a  more  promising  subject  for 
inquiry  than  an  educated  man,  in 
whose  mind  various  currents  of 
volition  and  intelligence  might  be 
running.  So  this  clever  youBg 
gentleman  drew  up  a  set  of  ques- 
tions, which  with  the  answers, 
and  what  he  called  a  memoir  on 
the  entire  incident,  he  laid  before 
the  Hampton  Debating  Society 
at  the  next  meeting.  The  ques- 
tions and  answers  may  interest  yon. 

Question  1 :  '  Was  Mr.  Me  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  works  of 
Shakespeare  f 

Answer :  *  What  spere  f  Would 
the  gemman  mind  repeating  the 
name )  Was  not  in  the  habit  of 
reading  such  works.' 

(Note  :  The  crass  ignorance  of 
the  subject  becomes  apparent 
from  this  reply.) 

Question  2  :  '  Had  Mr.  Me  ever 
attended  a  theatrical  performance 
in  which,  during  the  representa- 
tion of  a  battle,  a  hi  man  had 
dropped  down  apparently  dead, 
and  had  revived  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  fight.' 

Answer  :  '  Might  have  seen 
something  of  the  kind  at  a  panto- 
mime—nowhere else.' 

Question  3  :  *  Had  Mr.  Me  ever 
heard  of  Sir  John  Falstaff  f 

Answer:  'Was  blowed  if  he 
could  tell.' 

(Note :  The  subject  became 
irritable  at  this  point,  and  the 
examination  wss  suspended.) 

From  these  materials  the  young 
gentleman  worked  up  a  highly 
interesting  'memoir,'  contending 
that  the  action  of  Mr.  Me  was  the 
combined  result  of  heredity  and 
unconscious  cerebration.     In  all 
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probability,  some  possibly  lemote 
ancestor  of  Mr.  Me  had  been 
an  admiier  of  tbe  character  of 
Falstaff,  and  had  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  his  fertility  of  re- 
sonrc^at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbaiy. 
This  ancestor,  no  doubt,  had 
often  gone  over  the  scene  in  his 
own  mind,  and  thus  established 
a  species  of  automatic  action, 
which  by  means  of  the  law  of 
heredity  was  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Me,  and,  apart  from  any  conscious 
volition  on  his  part^  the  act  was 
repeated  when  the  environment 
suggested  it. 

Upon  this  memoir  they  had  a 
grand  discussion  in  our  Hampton 
Debating  Society.  There  was  a 
full  house,  and  the  speaking  on 
both  sides  was  of  the  highest 
order,  so  they  said.  Another 
equally  clever  young  gentleman 
moved '  the  previous  question,'  and, 
on  a  division,  the  numbers  were : 

For  Heredity  and  Unconsciotu  Ce- 
rebration       9 

For  tbe  Pierious  Question    7 

Majority  for  tbe  original  resolution  2 

So  the  resolution  was  entered 
on  the  minutes  of  the  Society, 
and  some  people  said  the  whole 
question  was  most  interesting. 
For  my  part  I  think  it  all  stuff, 
but  wishing  to  raise  a  smile  I  set 
it  down  here. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HIS8  AND  I  TALK  THINGS  OVER. 

After  all,  the  story  of  Tumble- 
down Farm  must  end  with  a  sigh, 
and  not  a  smile.  Vanity  Hard- 
ware was  taken  to  the  hospital, 
where  for  seven  weeks  she  lay 
between  life  and  death.  Suddenly 
she  began  to  mend.  Then  one 
morning,  when  some  kind  person 
called  to  ask  after  her,  the  reply 
was  she  had  gone.    Where  1    No- 


body knew.  Neither  doctor  nor 
chaplain  could  tell  anything  ex- 
cept that  she  was  gone.  Whipped 
off,  I  say,  like  the  brazen  woman 
she  was,  without  thanks  or  fare- 
well; and  no  doubt  she  is  now 
luring  somebody  into  mischief 
with  her  wicked,  beautiful  eyes. 

So  the  story  ends.  Think  of 
that  selfish,  heartless,  scheming 
young  woman,  and  how  she  fasci- 
nated Willie  Snow ;  and  how 
near  she  went  to  ruining  him! 
Observe  further  that  the  young 
man  is  now  living  respectably 
with  a  reputable  wife,  and  two 
young  children  who  promise  to 
grow  up  credits  to  the  village. 
Then  you  may  be  disposed  to  re- 
ceive the  moral  of  my  novel  of 
Tumbledown  Farm,which  is  sound, 
if  homely : 

If  ever  a  young  man  is  in  doubt 
what  course  he  should  take  in 
life,  being  pulled  by  different 
reasons  first  this  way  and  then 
that,  let  him  ask  which  is  the 
respectable  course,  and  take  that, 
and  he  will  do  well. 

Look  at  the  proof.  Willie  Snow 
is  well  and  happy  and  prosperous 
to-day;  and  his  wicked  sweet- 
heart is  just  where  she  ought  to 
be — out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  I 

As  I  read  that  last  word,  young 
miss  turned  to  me.  Until  now 
she  had  looked  out  of  window, 
which  was  a  way  she  had. 

'Is  that  all r 

'  That  is  all,  miss,'  I  answered; 
'  enough  too,  I  think.' 

Miss  only  turned  to  the  window 
again  and  shook  her  head  sadly. 

'  It  was  a  sorrowful  end  for  poor 
Vanity  r 

<Sin  brings  sorrow,  miss,'  I 
said ;  '  where  chapter  first  is  sin, 
chapter  last  is  sure  to  be  sorrow.' 

She  did  not  notice  that;  her 
heart  seemed  full— -full  to  the  very 
brim. 

'Was  nothing  ever  heard  of 
Vanity  again?* 
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As  she  asked  me  her  eyes  were 
fall  to  the  biim  too. 

*  Well,  miss/ 1  replied,  *  I  was 
not  going  to  tell  you.  How  shall 
I  tell  you  7  It  is  not  for  you  to 
hear!' 

'But  you  must  tell  me,*  she 
said  seriously ;  *  I  must  hear  every 
word  about  Vanity.' 

*  Miss,'  said  I,  '  I  hope  I  may 
manage  it  right.  There  is — or 
there  was — ^a  young  fellow  in  this 
Tillage  who  was  fond  of  going  to 
London  to  see  *'  life."  Such  were 
his  words — to  see  life.  He  saw 
enough  life  to  finish  his  own,  for 
he  is  lying  in  the  churchyard 
yonder  now;  but  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there.  This  young  gent 
came  home  from  one  of  his  expe- 
ditions, and  said  he  had  seen  Miss 
Hardware.' 

*  Where,  Doctor,  where?' 

She  said  this  because  I  stopped. 

'That  is  my  difficulty,  miss. 
How  shall  I  begin?  Well, 
miss,  he  said — mind,  I  am  only 
telling  you  what  the  young  man 
said — it  was  after  midnight^  in 
a  public  room,  let  me  call  it; 
a  public  supper-room,  full  of 
^people;  gas-lights  blazing,  wine 
flowing,  bad  words  flying  hither 
and  thither,  sinful  faces  all  around, 
wicked  laughter,  never  an  honest 
face,  never  an  honest  word  !  Vice 
and  sin,  miss,  vice  and  sin  on 
eveiy  side;  not  fit  for  ears  like 
yours  to  hear.' 

Her  eyes  were  on  the  ground 
now. 

*  Go  on,  Doctor.' 

'  There,  with  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne in  her  hand,  sitting  among 
a  noisy  party  of  gaily-dressed 
people,  herself  the  gayest,  the 
noisiest,  the  most  wicked,  as  it 
seemed,  was  Vanity  Haidware !' 

*  Go  on.  Doctor.' 

'There  is  no  more,'  said  I; 
'  she  never  was  heard  of  after.' 

'Was  the  young  man  sure  it 
was  really  Vanity  1* 


'  He  said  so.  He  was  a  ehaip 
young  man.' 

Miss  stood  a  long  time,  looking 
out  of  window  again,  and  at  laat^ 
to  my  great  surprise,  I  saw  a  tear 
run  down  her  cheek. 

'  0  miss,'  I  said,  '  don't  waste 
honest  grief  on  such  as  her.' 

'  But,'  she  answered,  in  a  broken 
voice,  '  I  wanted  Vanity  to  turn 
and  live.  I  believed  that  after 
all  she  would  turn  and  live.' 

'  Ah,  miss.  Vanity  was  always 
on  the  •  downward  road ;  now 
slow,  now  fast;  now  laughing, 
now  ciying ;  always  on  the  down- 
ward road.' 

'^ot  always.  Doctor;  Willie 
Snow  could  have  saved  her  at  the 
first' 

'How  could  the  young  man 
have  jnanaged  that^  miss  V 

'  By  lovinff  her  through  alL' 

'  O  Doctor,'  she  said,  answer- 
ing me,  so  to  speak,  'do  you 
understand  a  woman's  heart  f 

'  Miss,'  said  I,  '  I  don't  think  I 
do — not  altogether.' 

'  Because,  Doctor,  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  every  woman's  heart 
there  lies  love.  Love  will  save  a 
woman  when  nothing  else  can. 
If  Willie  had  but  loved  her  on. 
Vanity  would  have  been  saved. 
I  am  sure  she  would  have  been 
saved!' 

'But  you  see,  miss,'  said  I — 
for  this  point  I  could  not  yield 
— '  Willie  Snow  was  a  respectable 
young  man.  It  was  not  his  place 
to  be  saving  such  as  Vanity  Hard- 
ware. He  is  mairied,  miss,  re- 
spectably, and  has  two  children 
and  a  steady  thrifty  wife,  and  a 
good  income  and  good  prospects.' 

'  And  the  woman  for  whom  he 
promised  to  live  and  die — 0  Doc- 
tor, I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it. 
I  wish  you  had  never  told  me  the 
stoiy  at  alL' 

'  Well,  miss,'  said  I — and  I 
confess  that  I  sighed  as  I  spoke — 
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'  perhaps  I  ought  at  the  beginning  The  story  of  Vanity  Hardware 

to  hare  warned  you  what  was  was    not   more  than   half  told. 

coming  at — the  end.'  Strange  facts  came  to  light  years 

Yesy  I  spoke  the  word.     Bat  I  after,  and  the  no7el  cannot  eyen 

was  neyer  so  mistaken  in  my  life,  be '  concluded  in  our  next' 

{To  he  etmtimmtL) 
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OvB  April  mom  I  travelled  far  to  view 

A  scene  whose  charm  my  labour  would  repay ; 

Yet  as  I  neared  the  spot  no  sun  broke  through 

The  thickening  clouds  that  maned  the  vernal  day. 

Long,  long  impatient  did  I  wait  and  gaze, 

Until  the  orb  of  daylight  should  appear ; 
But  the  sweet  landscape  lay  in  changeless  haze, 

Hueless  and  dark,  expressionless  and  drear. 

I  left  the  craggy  height  and  flowery  fell. 

And  when  my  hand  was  on  my  garden-gate, 

The  long-veiled  sun  lit  up  my  barren  dell — 
I  heeded  not :  the  sun  came  forth  too  late. 

Thus  when  our  gifts,  like  spring  floweis  fteshly  bloom. 

Longed-for  success  refuses  to  appear ; 
Like  clouds  along  th'  horizon  darkly  loom 

Trouble,  unrest,  anxiety,  and  fear ; 

When  youth's  enjoyment-power  in  ruin  lies, 

When  manhood's  hale  maturity  is  past,     * 
When  wriukles  gather  round  the  waning  eyes, 

Prosperity's  bright  sun  breaks  through  at  last 

Friends  whom  the  old  man  loved  in  ruddy  health. 
The  wife  who  bravely  shared  his  years  of  toil, 

These  whom  he  loved  to  gladden  with  his  wealth 
Lie  cold  and  silent  in  the  churchyard  soiL 

Treasures  we  sighed  for  in  our  youthful  power. 

Treasures  that  manhood's  heart  oft  craved  in  vain, 

When  tottering  footsteps  tell  life's  sunset  hour, 
In  growing  splendour  crowd  upon  the  brain. 

When  life  is  hasting  to  its  mournful  closer 

And  Death's  sure  footfall  sounds  witbin  the  door, 

A  growing  tide  of  glittering  guineas  flows 

To  trembling  hands  that  cannot  hold  the  shore. 

Hi^  fime  may  crown  the  statesman's  furrowed  bioWi 
Bright  honours  on  the  dying  chieftain  wait — 

AH  that  man  lived  and  waited  for ;  but  now, 

Ahs  1  the  sun  of  life  oame  forth  too  late.      JOHN  oollrt. 
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LETTER  L 

'Immersed  in  day-dreams,  my- 
self a  dream,  I  entered  Italy.' 
Thns  writes  Heinrich  Heine  in  his 
Travel  Pictures,  and  thus  can 
many  a  traveller  echo  after  him. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
speak  of  the  Philistines,  who  seem 
to  be  able  to  enter  it  without 
emotion;  the  cultured  certainly 
does  not  enter  Italy  as  though 
she  were  a  common  land.  The 
glowing  descriptioDs  of  hundreds 
of  prose-writers  echo  in  his 
memoiy ;  the  songs  of  thousands 
of  poets  sing  in  his  ears;  and 
when,  added  to  this,  Italy  puts 
forth  that  subtle  all-pervading 
glamour  that  Ib  specially  hers,  no 
wonder  that  the  traveller  re- 
turned home  can  only  rave  of 
marble  palaces,  of  lovely  moon- 
lights on  the  lakes,  of  fair  women 
and  stately  men,  of  orauge^  flower 
perfume  and  fireflies.  But  no 
wonder  also  that  the  men  and 
women  of  the  land  he  has  visited 
regard  him  with  mild  amusement, 
as  rather  a  harmless  lunatic,  or,  if 
they  belong  to  the  lower  or  hotel- 
keeping  class,  as  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  !N^ot  that 
the  Italians,  high  or  low,  are 
ignorant  of  or  indifl*erent  to  their 
past  grand  history  or  to  the  ever- 
young  beauties  of  their  land.  Far 
from  it ;  but  more  ever  present  to 
them,  of  more  immediate  and 
burning  importance,  is  the  Italy 
of  to-day,  for  which  they  have  but 
so  recently  made  serious  sacrifices, 
in  whose  behalf  has  been  shed  the 
blood  of  a  most  noble  army  of 
martyrs.  And  here  come  diese 
strangers — men   from  the  woods 


(forediert),  as  we  men  and  women 
Mre  monti  are  still  named  by 
them,  many  of  whom  have  1^ 
word  and  deed  shown  a  true  and 
active  interest  in  their  political 
revival,  who,  after  having  done  ail 
this,  seem  not  to  care  one  iota  for 
the  Italian  of  to-day,  now  that  he 
stands  there  boldly  before  them, 
in  all  the  pride  of  his  young  man- 
hood, conscious  of  a  noble  and 
long  ancestry.  Is  not  this  rather 
a  puzzle  ?  The  Italian  notices  it, 
of  course — what  does  he  not 
notice  with  his  quick  acute  per- 
ception)— shrugshis  shoulder8,and 
gives  up  the  attempt  to  solve  the 
riddle.  '  ThoaQ  forestieri  are  too 
strange,'  he  thinks ;  and  imagina- 
tive though  he  is  in  a  sense,  yet 
he  has  not  knowledge  enough  of 
our  upbringing  and  conditions  to 
project  himself  into  our  state  of 
mind,  in  order  to  comprehend  that 
to  us  Italy  is  a  dream,  and  that 
few  of  us  know  or  care  to  know 
aught  concerning  the  actual  Italy 
we  traverse,  while  our  thoughts 
are  fiUed  with  the  long  gone  by. 
This  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
intelligent  traveller  may,  how- 
ever, be  justified  in  a  measure. 
For  one  thing,  there  is  so  much  to 
see  and  do  in  Italy  that  the  aver^ 
age  tourist  has  not  time  enough 
for  that,  let  alone  to  occupy  him- 
self with  the  modem  world.  But^ 
chief  obstacle  of  all,  the  Italians 
are  exclusive,  and  many  English 
people  reside  months,  nay,  even 
years,  in  their  midst^  without 
knowing  any  Italians  socially. 
The  causes  for  this  are  twofold : 
the  equally  great  exclusiveness  of 
the  English,  the  manner — ^ap  to  a 
certain  point  most  commendable 
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— in  wiiich  in  all  those  eentrea 
in  which  the  Eoglish  settle, 
the  English  colony  holds  to- 
gether ;  and,  prime  cause  of  all, 
the  indifference  the  English 
mostly  show  to  the  study  of  the 
Italian  language,  so  that  they  can 
barely  make  themselves  compre- 
hended hy  their  hosts,  and  are 
naturally  on  that  account  little 
welcome  guests  among  the  lively 
Italians,  who  do  not  care  to  he 
checked  in  the  flow  of  conversation 
and  sparkling  anecdote  and  joke 
by  the  need  to  repeat  and  explain. 
But  what  struck  me  as  strangest 
of  all,  after  a  lengthened  sojourn 
in  a  great  commercial  Italian  city, 
where  many  English  have  flxed 
their  permanent  abode  for  some 
generations  past,  was  this — that  in 
many  cases  even  the  second  and 
third  generations,  though  bom  in 
the  land,  had  not  mastered  its 
tongue.  The  cause — commendable 
again  up  to  a  certain  point  only 
— ^is  this,  that  the  Englishman, 
wherever  he  may  happen  to  reside, 
whererer  his  child  may  be  bom, 
desires  that  it  should  become 
English,  and  from  the  very  first 
these  Italy-born  children  of 
Anglo-ItaUan  parents  are  sur- 
rounded by  English  nurses  and 
govemeeses,  and  if  they  are  boys, 
ate  sent  to  English  schools. 
English  traditions  are  clung  to 
witib.  a  fidelity  often  lacking  in 
England  itself.  The  very  leg  of 
mntton  has  been  introduced, 
though  this  is  a  comestible  wholly 
unknown  to  the  Italian  cuisine, 
*  Oamba  dUInghilterra!  as  I  heard 
it  designated  by  an  intelligent 
Italian  child  of  three,  with  ex- 
quisite comprehension  of  the 
Act  that  this  dish  is  the  staple 
English  comestible.  In  short, 
the  Anglo-Italian  out-Heroda 
Heiod.  While  the  foreign  so- 
journers in  other  lands  amalga- 
inate  with  the  natives,  as  witness^ 
for  example,  the  Germans  in  Man- 
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Chester,  as  patriotic,  as  public- 
spirited  for  land  and  town  as 
any  Lancashire  man,  John  Bull 
abroad,  and  especially  in  a  Latin 
country,  holds  himself  proudly 
aloof,  quite  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  by  so  doing  he  grows  after  a 
time  neither  '  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor 
good  red-herring;'  that  he  is 
making  himself  into  a  hybrid ; 
that  even  in  conservative  England, 
matters  are  not  stationary;  and 
that  when  he  returns  to  the 
mother  country,  he  is  but  a  sort 
of  Rip  van  Winkle — a  spurious 
edition.  For  there  lingers  in  his 
midst  the  remnants  of  customs 
and  superstitions  only  now  to  be 
found  in  his  native  land  in  re- 
mote country  districts. 

That  our  Italian  John  Bull  has 
built  for  himself  an  English 
church,  that  he  is  regular  in  his 
attendance  there,  generous  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  in  its  support, 
goes  without  saying.  He  also 
exercises  a  spiritual  supervision 
over  those  English  who  are  birds 
of  passage  in  his  town;  and  if 
they  do  not  put  in  an  appearance 
at  service,  they  are  at  once  dis- 
missed as  black,  sheep,  and  per- 
sons not  to  be  visited.  A  man 
or  woman  must  be  well  inlaroduced 
indeed,  or  have  strong  personal 
attractions  and  social  qualities,  to 
cause  our  righteous  English  co- 
lony to  overlook  these  grave 
offences,  and  be  admitted  never- 
theless into  their  narrow  and  ex- 
clusive body.  An  Englishman, 
they  contend,  owes  it  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  his  country,  to  be 
seen  in  the  English  church,  in 
order  that  he  may  set  an  example 
to  the  heathen  amid  whom  their 
tents  are  pitched;  for  to  our 
typical  Anglo-Italian  a  Catholic 
is  still  an  idol-worshipper,  ergo 
a  heathen.  O  deliciously  incon- 
sistent Anglo-Italian !  what  a 
riddle  you  are,  and  how  often  you 
have  made  me  laugh  heartily  over 
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your  paradoxes  of  beliaYiour! 
Truly  yoa  strain  at  gnats  and 
swallow  camels. 

I  am  thinking  of  your  curious 
moral  laxity,  a  Urst  acquaintance 
with  whicU  made  me  wonder  if 
these  were  truly  my  countrymen 
and    women,   decried    upon  the 
Continent  as  virtuous  to  prudish- 
ness.    Truly,  if  you  have  leamt 
no  other  lessons  from  the  Italians 
-^and  you,  even  you,  the  great 
nation,  the  salt  of  the  earth,  could 
learn  something  from  'this  in- 
ferior people,'  as  in  your  haughty 
supenoliousness  you  love  to  call 
them — ^you  have  at  least  leamt 
just  that  you  had  better  have  left 
alone.    If  in  the  matter  of  Eng- 
lish    customs     you     out-Herod 
flerod,  truly    in    aping    Italian 
domestic  relationships  you  have 
also  outstripped  your  prototypes. 
Men  who    have    *a  story'   too 
openly  told,  women  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  flaunt  their  own  and 
their  husbands'    shame,    are  re- 
ceived cordially  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  these  curious  -  Kngliah 
people.     Their    peccadilloes    are 
accepted  without  comment,  and  if 
one  more  bold  than  the  rest  ven- 
tures to  protest  by  cold-shoulder 
or  word,  he  is  at  once  told  that 
such  action    would    give    grave 
offence  to  '  the  colony,'  and  the 
fear  of  this  mysterious  anger  is 
enough  to    quench    the    slender 
flame  of  outraged  virtue  about  to 
kindle.     Very  right  are  the  Eng- 
lish thus  to  hold  together,  very 
admirable    is    the    feeling    that 
prompts  this  action;    but    they 
might  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
and  they  do  not  indeed  draw  it  at 
alL     Of  course  the  sinners    are 
regular    in  their    attendance  at 
church,  cda  va  sans  dire;  and 
consequently  the  doors  are  not 
locked  upon  them  as  they  would 
be  upon  an  Agnostic    O,  verily, 
my  hcethren,  are  you  not  the  old 
oxigicial. Pharisees,  and  does  not 


the  parable  of  the  cup  and  platter 
apply  closely  to  you ! 

Now,  I  want  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  I  am  not  thinking 
of  the  English  colonies  in  such 
centres  of  pleasure  as  Borne  and. 
Florence,  which  are,  to  a  certam 
section  of  English  people,  a  kind 
of  Italian  Boulc^e,  where,  amid 
highly-respectable  English  and 
American  residents,  reside  people 
whose  antecedents,  as  well  as  pre- 
sent mode  of  life,  are  decidedly 
of  the  character  euphemistically 
known  as  '  shady.'  I  am  thinking 
of  the  ESnglish  colonies  in  sacli 
commereial  centres  as  Leghozny 
Genoa,  Milan,  or  Turin,  where 
the  mere  pleasure-seeker  does  not 
fix  his  permanent  abode.  What 
is  it  that  makes  these  Englishmen 
thus  lose  their  native  sense  of 
morality  f  And  is  it  perhaps  a 
dim  consciousness  that  he  can  loee 
it  so  easily,  that,  opportunity  given^ 
he  is  so  ready  to  kick  the  tracea, 
that  makes  him  cling  to  it  so 
closely,  so  almost  aggressively,  at 
homef  I  leave  the  problem  to 
ethnographical  philosophers  for 
solution.  It  IB  my  province  here 
merely  to  deal  with  facts,  and 
curious  fiEicts  they  are,  and  of  a 
kind  that  should  dorme  d  penter. 
Another  strange  thing  is  that  the 
English,  so  particular  at  home  to 
avoid  anything  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  direct  speech,  have 
learnt  from  the  Italians  their 
naive  outspokenness  about  many 
natural  things  not'usually  breathed 
of  in  society;  but  here  again^ 
whlleaping,  they  have  exaggerated, 
and  one  may  hear  from  lips  Eng- 
lish things  that  cause  even  an 
Italian  to  start  and  blush,  for, 
though  outspoken,  their  manner 
is  more  veiled  and  their  language 
less  drastic  and  uncompvomiaing 
than  ours. 

While  in  England  there  axe  so 
many  among  the  cultured  who 
love    Italy    as  a  second    horns. 
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BtnDgely  enough  we  find  little  or 
nothing  of  this  aentiment  among 
the  Anglo-Italians  to  whom  it  is 
ever  a  land  of  exile.  They  care 
not  for  its  politics,  except  in  so 
ftf  as  these  affect  their  business ; 
they  do  not  even  try  to  take  part 
in  mnnicipal  actions ;  they  will  tell 
joa  with  the  greatest  mng-froid 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
modem  Italian  literature,  that 
there  are  no  living  Italian  painters 
or  Bcnlptors  worthy  the  name ;  in 
ahort^  they  are  as  ignorant  of  the 
life  seething  around  them  as  if 
they  li?ed  in  the  Antipodes. 
And  to  crown  all,  they  are  prond 
lather  than  otherwise  of  this 
ignoirance.  Is  not  this  perverted 
patriotism  1  is  not  this  cifdcnlated 
rather  to  bring  the  English  name 
into  discredit,  and  to  cause  us  to 
he  regarded  as  yet  more  nanrow- 
Tisioned,  insular,  and  self-satiBfied 
than  we  truly  are  %  The  English- 
man living  abroad  undertakes  a 
moral  responsibility  vig-drma  his 
native  land.  Does  our  typical 
Anglo-Italian  fulfil  it  to  &e  best 
of  his  capacities )  We  doubt  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  his  good- 
will must  not  be  impugned.  He 
18  the  best-hearted,  best-inten- 
tioned  of  men ;  but  unhappily  he 
18  very  terribly  insular,  vety 
narrow  yiBioned,  handicapped  by 
centuries  of  traditional  dislike 
of  all  that  is  foreign  in  general, 
and  what  is  Italian  in  particular. 
An  Italian  to  his  minid  is  ever 
double-motived,  false,  subtle, 
diabolically  ingenious  in  the  arts 
of  deceit ;  incapable  of  pure  and 
simple  feelings,  of  truthfulness,  of 
virtue.  And  is  this  the  truth! 
We  will  now  take  a  peep  at  the 
Italians  among  whom  the  lines  of 
our  Englishman  are  cast.  Bat 
before  doing  so  we  will  premise 
that  there  is  a  vast  diveigence  of 
nature  and  character  between  the 
Italian  of  the  north  and  centre 
and  of  the  south— between,  in  a 


word,  the  Italian  more  remotely 
emancipated  from  foreign  oppres- 
sion and  those  who  have  suffered 
BO  cruelly  from  the  yoke  of  Bour- 
bon and  Pope.  It  is  of  the  north 
and  centre  Italians  that  I  propose 
to  speak.  Meanwhile  I  should 
just  like  to  record  my  belief  that 
many  a  tourist  through  Italy, 
hard  pressed  concerning  tiie  people 
among  whom  he  has  passed  his 
days,  would  end  by  confessing 
that  to  him  they  were  nothing 
but  the  stajjage  to  a  lovely  land- 
scape, the  dScors  d^opSra,  the 
inevitable  element  that  gives 
animation  to  surroundings. 


LETTER  II. 

Wb  travellers  through  the  land 
of  Italy  are  far  too  apt  to  judge 
of  its  peoples  from  the  profes- 
sional harpies  with  whom  alone, 
as  a  rule,  we  come  in  contact — 
hotel- keepers,  cabmen,  vdUts-de- 
place,  e  ttUti  quanti,  a  brood  alike 
all  the  world  over.  From  these, 
and  from  the  conventional  Italian 
of  the  opera — a  Don  Juan  or  a 
brigand — most  of  our  notions  are 
drawn.  How  should  we  feel  if 
foreigners  judged  of  us  only  from 
the  worst  specimens  of  our 
East-Enders  ?  Tou  laugh  at  the 
bare  idea,  and  yet  I  assure  you 
that  this  is  what  most  of  us  do 
with  regard  to  the  Italians.  Now, 
what  strikes  me  specially  about 
the  Italians,  after  some  litde  study 
of  the  better  classes,  is,  as  a  first 
and  leading  quality,  their  simple, 
almost  chUdlike,  direct  goodness 
of  character,  the  utter  absence  of 
what^  with  a  misapprehension  of 
the  great  Florentine's  work,  is 
called  Machiavellism.  The  first 
instinct  of  feeling  with  an  Italian 
is  a  kindly  one;  with  southern 
impulsiveness,  he  meets  you  more 
than   half-way,  and  gives  you 
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credit  for  feeling  as  pleasantly  to 
him  as  he  feels  towaids  you.  I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  the  dura- 
hility  of  this  leeling.  We  have 
been  told  ad  natiaeam  that  it  is 
the  north  that  is  dark,  true, 
and  tender;  that  the  south  is 
bright,  fierce,  and  fickle ;  axioms 
which,  like  most  conventional 
axioms,  contain  a  certain,  element 
of  truth,  and  a  large  element  of 
too  sweeping  and  therefore  false 
generalisation.  For  the  moment 
the  Itab'an's  feelings  towards  you 
are  perfectly  sincere,  and  whether 
he  remember  you  twenty  years 
hence  or  no  is  really  of  no  special 
importance  at  the  moment  as 
compared  to  the  instant  social 
pleasantness  wrought  by  this 
quality.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  is  not  a  false  or  forgetful  friend. 
We  are  too  serious  as  a  nation. 
Before  we  smile  on  our  fellow- 
men,  before  we  give  them  even 
onr  finger-tips  to  press,  we 
weigh  and  examine  them  in  a 
mental  balance,  striving  to  make 
sure  whether  this  be  a  person 
whom  we  should  like  as  a  friend 
for  life.  And  if  our  decision  is 
adverse,  we  keep  aloof  from  him. 
l^ot  so  the  Italian.  He  takes 
life  less  seriously  an'd  tragically; 
he  lives  more  aujour  lejour  ;  let 
us  be  pleasant  i;o  one  anolJier; 
let  us  enjoy  ourselves  in  this  very 
present  time,  untroubled  by  the 
thought  of  a  future  that  may 
never  dawn,  is  his  far  more  philo- 
sophical mode  of  viewing  life. 
With  us  amiability  is  too  apt  to 
be  regarded  as  the  synonym  of 
insincerity.  The  Itdian  culti- 
vates amiability,  is  taught  to  do 
so  from  his  cradle ;  to  have  re^urd 
for  the  feelings  of  others,  and  to 
strive  to  make  matters  as  pleasant 
to  those  about  him  as  he  can. 
He  is  not  necessarily  insincere 
because  he  does  not  blurt  out 
remarks  concerning  your  personal 
character  more  true  than  flatter- 


ing; but,  avoiding  this,  speaks 
rather  of  the  good  qualities  you 
also  possess.  It  is  rather  that 
he  seeks  for  these  good  points 
from  an  amiable  kindlineas  of 
feeling,  quite  as  sincere  and  true 
as  your  often-misplaced  endea- 
^vours  to  reform  your  neighboon 
by  that  unpleasant  process  known 
as  'speaking  out  like  a  friend.' 
One  of  the  great  complaints 
Italians  make  against  the  Eng- 
lish is  that  the  English  are  con- 
stantly treading  upon  their  moral 
toes;  that  politeness  is  not  cul- 
tivated among  them  as  a  virtue. 
And  the  Italians  are  a  veiy  sen- 
sitive people,  easily  hurt,  quickly 
offended.  Yet  the  good-hearted 
but  obtuse  Englishman  stamps 
them  down  under  his  broad  feet^ 
quite  unconscious  how  he  is 
wounding  his  victim,  because  this 
victim  has  the  fortitude  to  smile 
under  the  operation.  One  of  our 
favourite  modes  of  torturing  these 
people  is  by  abusing  their  native 
land,  and  crying  up  our  own  in 
comparison.  Pressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  want  of  breeding,  the 
Englishman  often  naively  replies 
that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
pay  his  auditor  a  greater  compli- 
ment than  in  speaking  to  him  as 
though  he  were  a  cosmopolitan, 
raised  above  all  petty  national 
feelings.  Now,  the  Italian  is  any- 
thing but  a  cosmopolitan,  nor 
does  he — very  rightly — strive  to 
become  one.  He  is  ardently  de- 
voted to  a  land  of  which,  for  its 
traditions,  its  beauty,  its  talent,  he 
may  well  be  proud ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  sensitivcdy  awaie 
that  all  is  not  yet  as  it  should  be 
within  his  house,  and  that  there 
is  still  much  that  needs  putting 
into  order.  But  can  we  have  no 
patience,  no  consideration  t  he 
thinks,  though  he  is  too  polite  to 
us,  or  too  hurt  by  our  speeches,  to 
say  so.  Can  we  not  remember 
that  the  Italy  of  to-day  is  bat 
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thirteen  yean  old,  and  that  it  is 
im&ir  to  compaie  her  with  our 
policy  of  three  hundred  years  of 
nndistorbed  internal  history  1  Can 
we  never  he  hrooght  to  do  justice 
to  what  the  Italian  has  already 
achieved  in  that  short  space,  in- 
stead of  ever  harping  upon  that 
which  he  still  has  to  dol    No 
wonder  the  Italians  care  so  little 
about  associating  with  us,  who 
in   social  intercourse  with  them 
have  a  very  talent    for  vexing 
their  souls.    In  yet  another  respect 
we  constantly  rub  up  our  genial 
hoets  the  wrong  way,  and  that  is 
in    neglecting    the    little    social 
forms  to  which  they  attach  much 
•    importance.      It   is  yet  another 
of  those  fallacious  commonplaces 
that    we    are.  a  stiff  and  cere- 
monious  people,    and    that    the 
Italians  are  the  reverse.      Now, 
this  is  absolutely  incorrect;  more 
expansive^  more  aoenante  in  so- 
ciety than  we,  the  Italian  at  the 
same  time  attaches  a  very  great 
importance  to  social  forms,  and 
to   neglect  these  is  a  far  more 
serious  matter  than  with  us.    We 
may  think  these  forms  puerile; 
indeed,  with  our  considerate  out- 
spokenness, we  constantly  inform 
the  Italians  that  we  do  so  think 
them ;  but  they  are  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  among 
whom  we  have  deliberately  chosen 
permanently  or  momentarily  to 
pitch  our  tents,  and  we  are  bound 
to  respect  them  rather  more  than 
we  do.     And  most  of  these  cus- 
toms, when  investigated,  will  be 
foimd  to  rest  upon  the  exquisite 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  others 
which  never  deserts  an  Italian,  of 
no  matter  what  class.    Fine  social 
tact  might  be  almost  said  to  be 
the  national  virtue,  so  widely  is 
it  diffused  among  high  and  low. 
Indeed,   tact  and   refinement  of 
feeling  among  the  lower  classes  is 
quite  a  salient  national  feature, 
and  these  lower  classes  we  are 


constantly  wounding  by  our  man- 
ner of  approach.  We  come  to 
the  country  prepared  to  find  them 
all  thieves  and  brigands,  and  treat 
them  as  such.  Conceive  whether 
they  love  us,  whether  the  figure 
of  an  Englishman  calls  up  pleasant 
ideas  to  their  minds.  We  think 
ourselves  gentlemen,  they  think 
us  boors,  and  I  am  not  sure  but 
what  they  are  often  right  and 
we  wrong.  Mind,  they  respect 
us  highly  as  a  nation ;  they  desire 
above  all  things  to  emulate  our 
system  of  government,  our  free- 
dom, our  integrity,  but  they  do 
not  love  us.  Love  and  respect  do 
not  always  go  hand  in  hand. 

Another  point  on  which  we  do 
grave  injustice  to  the  Italians  is 
regarding  their  domestic  lives. 
Here  again  our  ideas  are  wholly 
derived  from  plays  and  novels; 
and  we  have  not  the  faintest  no- 
tion of  how  domestic,  how  home- 
loving  is  the  Italian  of  the  middle 
and  lower  class.  The  upper  class, 
like  the  upper  classes  all  the  world 
over,  with  their  made  marriages, 
their  wealth,  their  deaosuvrementy 
are  morally  lax,  and,  as  a  rule, 
lead  anything  but  domestic  lives. 
But  tender  family  feeling,  warm 
affection,  self-sacrifice,  and  devo- 
tion are  even  more  commonly 
found  than  among  ourselves.  It 
is  a  &r  greater  wrench  than  with 
us  for  families  to  be  separated — 
thus  the  departure  of  a  son  for 
the  New  World  is  regarded  as  a 
very  calamity— and  the  link  of 
family  feeling  is  never  allowed  to 
be  broken  on  either  side :  and  for 
their  devotion  to  their  young  child- 
ren there  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  atL  Italian.  Baby-worship  is  a 
very  cnltus  among  all  classes ;  and 
wMie  with  us  the  charge  of  at 
least  the  young  children  is  wholly 
left  to  the  mother,  in  Italy  both 
father  and  mother  share  the  happy 
burden,  and  it  is  the  father  as 
often  as  the  mother  who  will  rise 
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at  night  and  dandle  the  restless 
babe,  prepare  for  it  its  food,  or 
sini;  it  to  sleep  with  lullabies. 

They  are  a  prolific  people.  To 
be  childless  is  regarded  as  an  in- 
tense calamity;  and  no  matter 
how  shallow  the  parse,  no  new- 
comer is  welcomed  other  than  with 
smiles  and  gladness.  Now,  is  it 
possible  that  a  people  so  home- 
loving,  so  affectionate,  so  fond  of 
ofifspnng,  should  be  so  depraved, 
so  immoral,  as  we  habitually  de- 
pict themi  We  have  too  long 
looked  upon  one  side  only  of 
the  Italian  character;  it  is  high 
time  that  we  learnt  to  know 
the  other.  Another  favourite 
idea  of  ours  is  that  the  Italians 
never  make  love  marriages.  No 
doubt  their  marriages,  lUce  those 
of  the  French,  are  often  arranged 
by  the  parents ;  but,  unlike  those 
of  the  French,  as  a  rule  a  veto  of 
choice  is  left  to  the  young  people; 
and  if  we  could  collect  statistics 
upon  the  point,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  we  should  find  that 
the  proportion  of  these  marriages, 
founded  upon  a  groundwork  of 
reason  and  social  compatibility, 
which  turn  out  well  is  as  great  as, 
if  not  greater  than,  that  of  our 
marriages  founded  on  youthful  ca 
price  and  unreason.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  there  is  not  some 
truth  in  the  charge  of  moral  laxity 
so  frequently  made  against  the 
Italians;  but — your  hand  upon 
your  heart,  my  j&iend — are  we  so 
absolutely  free  from  this  vice  our- 
selves that  we  can  afford  to  throw 
stones  at  our  neighbours  ?  Do  not 
our  great  cities  maintain  as  laige 
a  class  of  certain  unfortunates  as 
those  of  any  Continental  town  % 
My  deliberate  belief  is  that  the 
difference  between  us  is  that  of 
six  and  half  a  dozen,  and  that  the 
cause  of  our  exaggerated  ideas 
springs  solely  from  the  greater 
outspokenness  of  the  Italians,  who 
reveal  what  we  conceal — ^nothing 


more,  nothing  less.  We  at  home, 
at  least,  are  ashamed  of  what  we 
do ;  the  Italian  thinks  it  a  pity» 
perhaps;  but  what  would  yoal 
It  is  human  nature ;  and  if  Iddio 
had  not  meant  us  to  yield  to  tbat^ 
He  should  have  made  us  di£Gar- 
ently.  Che  voleie  /  And  an  Ita- 
lian is  no  less  jealous  of  the 
honour  and  virtue  of  his  mfe 
and  daughters  than  we  are.  Wit- 
ness to  this  are  the  duels  that  axe 
daOy  fought  in  every  Italian  city 
on  these  accounts. 

Within  my  limits  it  is  difficult 
to  know  about  what  features  of 
the  Italian  character  to  speak 
most;  but,  being  limited,  I  am. 
inclined  to  speak  most  about  thoee 
concerning  which  it  is  my  con- 
viction, founded  upon  experienoe, 
that  most  errors  circulate.  No^v, 
another  of  our  idee  fkoe  is  that 
the  Italian  is  hot  and  impetuona, 
and  has  no  philosophy  in  his  cha- 
racter. So  wide  is  this  of  the 
mark  that,  even  among  the  more 
fiery  and  impatient  Neapolitana, 
philosophy  constitutes  a  powerfol 
element  in  the  substratum  of  cha- 
racter ;  while  among  the  northern, 
and  central  Italians  it  is  an  ele- 
ment on  which  we  cannot  count 
too  strongly.  Coea  vuole;  abbia 
pazienssa,  are  words  not  only  con- 
stantly upon  their  lips^  but  con- 
sistently carried  out  in  tiieir  lives. 
An  Itdian  bows  his  head  with 
resignation  to  the  inevitable ;  with, 
resignation,  but  not  with  indiffer- 
ence.  Here  lies  the  essential  point. 
He  has  ever  present  before  his 
eyes  the  brevity  of  existence; 
why,  then,  make  such  ado  about 
trifles  1  Hence  he  is  au  fond  fiir 
calmer,  far  less  excitable  than  we 
are.  This  astonishes  you:  this 
does  not  square  with  your  con-- 
ventional  ideas  of  an  Italian: 
and  yet  it  is  so.  Also,  we  are 
fond  of  thinking,  because  the 
Italian  is  light-heajrted  and  gay, 
that  he  is  not  also  serious.    We 
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are  such  a  one-sided  people,  we 
cannot  make  allowance  for  yersa- 
tUitj.  The  Italians  hide  under  a 
light  exterior  much  real  gravity, 
much  tenacity  of  purpose ;  and  it 
is  quite  ludicrous  at  times  how 
"we,  the  matter-of-fSsuit  English, 
fail  to  take  into  account  their 
znatter-of-factness.  While  tradi- 
tionally receptive  to  all  artistic 
and  sensuous  impressions,  the  Ita- 
lian of  to-day,  l&e  his  old  Boman 
ancestor  of  yore,  is  preeminently 
practical  and  positive.  Excite- 
ments, such  as  are  got  up  among 
us  to  alter  the  course  of  a  railway, 
to  deprive  acity  of  salutary  waterhe- 
cause  the  aesthetic  or  sentimental 
feelings  of  a  handful  of  persons 
are  outraged,  are  wholly  unknown 
to  him«  The  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress of  the  many  is  his  motto ; 
and  while  from  instinct  he  never 
can  he  so  brutally  ugly  and  icono- 
daatic  as  his  Englifih  brother,  he 
will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  let 
sentiment  check  the  advance  of 
dvilisaUon  or  material  prosperity. 
He  does  not  desire  to  live  merely 
upon  what  he  can  extract  from 
tourists  out  of  his  noble  past ;  he 
deaires,  above  all,  that  the  present 
should  be  noble — ^noble  after  the 
mode  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
whose  ideals  are,  to  his  eyes,  in 
their  way,  as  good  as,  if  not  better 
than,  those  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth   centuries,  about  which 


the  forestieri  rave.  And  this  is 
why  he  resents  that  we  will  only 
regard  the  Italians  of  the  past, 
and  have  nothing  but  supercilious 
contempt  for  the  Italians  of  to- 
day. He  knows  he  is  striving 
to  do  his  utmost  to  the  limits 
of  his  powers ;  he  has,  above  all 
other  nations,  set  ours  before  him 
as  the  model  he  desires  to  copy ; 
and  it  is  just  we  who  neglect  him 
most,  treat  him  with  the  most  in- 
difference, calumniate  him,  per- 
vert his  motives,  are  unjust  to  his 
aims. 

If  the  few  lines  that  I  have 
penned  will  cause  my  countrymen, 
on  their  future  visits,  to  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  people 
as  well  as  to  the  land  amid  whidi 
they  find  themselves;  if,  for 
the  sake  of  international  equity 
and  amity,  they  will  be  more 
genial  and  approachable  to  their 
hosts,  so  that  each  may  judge  the 
other  more  fairly ;  in  a  word,  if 
they  wiU  leave  behind  them  their 
preconceived  notions  of  Italians 
and  try  to  see  them  as  they  really 
are,  my  words  will  not  have  been 
written  in  vain,  and  I  may  hope 
to  have  sown  good  seed  that  may 
bring  forth  fruit  a  hundredfold 
in  the  form  of  international  peace 
on  earth,  goodwill  to  men.  I 
love  Italy  and  I  love  England, 
and  it  pains  me  to  see  each  mis- 
apprehend the  other. 


ON  THE  NILGHIBIS. 


I. 

*  The  hilli  they  call  NeilRherrieB, 
Where  the^  grow  the  coffee-berries ; 
And  the  climftte's  something  iobt 
Between  the  torrid  and  the  cold.* 

It  Ib  an  outline  sketch  of  these 
attractive  mountctins  we  wish  to 
picture.  Aliph  Cheem,  in  his 
Lays  of  Ind,  speUs  their  name  as 
we  have  quoted  it  above ;  but 
the  more  correct  and  accepted  or- 
thography is  Nilghiris — ni7,  blue, 
and  ghirrif  a  hil],  being  the  Hin- 
dustani derivative.  And  a  happy 
one  it  is,  for  their  slopes  and 
ridges  are  generaUy  deep- tinted 
blue  by  the  flowers  of  a  species  of 
lutea  growing  thickly  upon  them, 
and  stand  out  boldly  in  that  co- 
lour against  the  clear  and  cloud- 
less sky. 

Whereabouts  in  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  India  are  these  Blue 
Mountains?  Every  one  knows 
that  they  are  situated  in  the  Coim- 
batore  district  of  the  Madras  Pre- 
sidency; that  they  rise  abruptly 
from  its  plains  in  a  direction  from 
north-west  to  south-east ;  and  that 
their  highest  peak  attains  the  re- 
spectable altitude  of  upwards  of 
nine  thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 
Singularly  deficient  in  wood  cloth- 
ing, 'their  plateaux  are  seen  to 
be ;  although  in  their  gorges,  ra- 
vines, and  on  their  eidep,  either 
sholoB  {Angliciy  copses)  or  dense 
impeuetrable  forests  of  timber 
exist.  And  in  saying  that  the 
geological  features  of  the  whole 
chain  consist  in  strata  of  granite, 
with  horn-blende,  and  '  trap '  rock 
intersecting  them  ;  that  here  and 
there  are  scanty  veins  of  iron  and 
copper  ore ;  and  that  decomposed 
felspar  (kaolin)  is  literally  to  the 


fore,  and  is  as  literally  neglected 
for  earthenware  fabric,  we  have 
given  as  brief  a  description,  gene- 
rally and  physically,  as  our  sketch 
i^uires.  With  an  atmosphere 
thin,  fresh,  and  invigorating;  in 
which  the  mercury  in  the  shade 
seldom  falls  below  thirty-six  de- 
grees, nor  rises  above  seventy- 
eight  degrees ;  in  a  climate  where 
vigorous  exercise  can  be  enjoyed, 
and  where  locomotion  is  not  the 
bane  of  existence;  where  the 
everlasting  punka  and  almost  as 
constant  cus-cus  tatties  (scented 
grass-screens  wetted)  are  banished 
into  the  limbo  of  things  forgot- 
ten ;  where  many  fruits  and  most 
vegetables  of  European  growth  can 
be  raieed  to  perfection,  and  flowers 
bloom  in  luxuriant  beauty;  where 
the  suddenly  seized  and  slaughter- 
ed sheep  or  fowl  may  bide  awhile 
in  the  Jarder  ere  he  be  dressed 
and  eaten ;  and  where  life  and 
health  freshen  and  respring — no 
wonder  that  the  Anglo-Indian, 
whose  calling  compels  him  to  re- 
side on  the  plains,  is  constantly 
repeating  to  himself,  metaphori- 
cally at  least,  those  words  of  Mrs. 
Browning : 

'  Hills  draw  like  heaTCD, 
And  sometimes  stronger ;  holding  ont  their 

hands, 
To  pull  OS  from  the  vile  flats  up  to  them.* 

In  present  days  of  railways 
ramifying  over  Bengal,  Bombay, 
and  the  Benighted  Presidency — 
as  now  and  again  we  still  hear 
Madras  named — it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter enough  to  reach  the  elysium 
we  have  just  slightly  pictured  from 
the  gehenna  of  the  'vile 'flats.' 
Twenty-four  hours  or  so.  from  the 
capital  of  the  said  Benighted  Pre- 
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ttdency^  or  a  short  three  days'  ran 
from  the  empire  city  Bomhay, 
will  land  yon,  by  rail  and  by  road, 
npon  its  heights.  The  Bombay 
ronte  is  by  far  the  more  interest- 
ing, for  by  it  yon  ascend  the  von- 
derfdlly  engineered  steep  gradients 
of  the  '  Shore  Incline,'  get  one  or 
two  glances  at  the  p^rand  scenery 
of  the  Western  Ghats,  halt  at 
the  large  and  much  craved  after 
military  station  of  Poona,  traverse 
a  good  section  of  the  Nizam's  ter- 
ritory in  the  Deccan,  come  athwart 
hia  matchlock  and  tnlwar-armed 
subjects — whose  heads  and  jaws 
are  always  bound  np  in  cloth  or 
silk,  as  if  neuralgia  or  chronic 
toothache  were  their  permanent 
lot  in  life — and  cross  tiie  mighty 
Kistna  and  Tongooboodra  rivers. 
Then  presently  the  Great  Indian 
Peninsular  line  of  rail  by  which 
yon  are  travelling  joins  the  Ma- 
dras railway  proper ;  and  for  the 
rest  of  your  way  the  journey  is 
tame,  flat,  and  unprofitable,  save, 
if  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  you 
choose  to  speculate  upon  the  ways 
and  means  of  getting  grain  crops 
out  of  fields  of  hard  san-baked 
mud  or  red  dust,  upon  the  extent 
of  meat  overlaying  those  skeletons 
of  homed  cattle  and  goaty-looking 
sheep,  upon  the  cost  to  pater- 
familias  of  the  infinitesimal  scrap 
of  raiment  his  younger  children 
wear,  or  upon  the  use  and  abuse 
of  those  many  temples  about  with 
effigies  of  '  suamies '  (gods)  dis- 
played in  their  compounds  (yards), 
and  with  fat  priests  and  naughty 
nautch  -  girls  of  unquestionable 
ugliness  lurking  about  the  pre- 
mises. 

The  Madras  railroad  bisects  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  Camatic, 
from  Madras  on  the  eastern  shore 
to  the  small  port  of  Beypore  on 
the  west,  and  is  of  the  consider- 
able length  of  four  hundred  miles. 
But  your  destination  being  Nil- 
^liriwards,  you  will  have  to  stop 


short  of  the  western  terminus  by 
about  one  hundred  mileSy  and,  at 
a  station  called  Poothanoor,  make 
a  divergence  from  the  trunk-line 
into  a  branch  one,  which,  run* 
ning  some  twenty  odd  miles  over 
level  country,  ends  at  the  small, 
well-to-do,  but  fever-haunted  na- 
tive village  and  bazaar  of  Meta- 
pollium.  There,  willy-nilly,  you 
must  wish  the  iron  horse  adieu, 
and  have  recourse  to  that  stereos- 
typed  way  of  travelling,  in  vogue 
when  dear  old  dead-and-gone  John 
Company  ruled  the  land,  'the 
dawk,'  to  wit. 

Now,  the  dawk  on  this  road 
may  be  from  its  Alpha  of  a  car- 
riage and  pair  of  horses,  down  to 
its  Omega,  a  country-buUt  spring- 
less  cart,  drawn  by  a  coaple  of 
tough-hide  fieshless  bullocks;  in- 
termediate means  of  progression 
being  a  palanquin — or  in  Indo 
vernacular,  a  palkee  —  a  tonjon 
(sedan-chair),  monshiel  (hammock 
elung  on  a  pole),  an  armchair 
covered  with  a  palm-leaf  hood,  a 
riding- horse  or  pony.  *  You  pays 
your  money — to  a  well-known 
carrying  company — ^and  you  takes 
your  choice.'  But  whatever  it 
may  be  that  you  elect  and  pay 
for,  you  adopt  it  at  Metapollium, 
where,  as  just  now  mentioned, 
rail  plant  ends  and  the  carrying 
company's  *  plant '  begins.  First, 
the  said  plant,  vehicular  or  other- 
wise, takes  you  over  the  pic- 
turesque Bowhany  river,  a  rapid 
rocky  stream,  in  which  the  mah- 
seer,  the  Indian  salmon,  may  be 
hooked,  the  cunning  hand  direct- 
ing rod  and  line.  It  is  a  good 
fish,  and,  delicately  dealt  with,  a 
dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king ; 
but,  under  the  coarse  treatment 
of  him  whose  generic  name  is  a 
'  coolie  cook,'  no  vala  nada^  as  the 
Spaniards  have  it  Five  miles 
from  this  torrent,  over  a  roadway 
luxuriant  with  noble  trees  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  brightened 
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on  either  eide  by  tropical  wild 
flowers,  the  ingignificant  hamlet 
of  Kullar  is  reached,  and  there 
the  level  abruptly  ends  and  the 
gh&t  or  mountain  pass  as  abruptly 
commences.  It  is  a  yery  pecu- 
liar feature  of  these  Nilghiri  hills 
that  all  their  upleads,  except  one 
which  abuts  upon  the  table-lands 
of  Mysore,  rise  suddenly  and,  so 
to  speak,  without  warning  from 
the  levels,  and  within  a  few  paces 
almost  of  a  dead  flat  a  steep  accli- 
vity will  begin.  Such  is  the  case 
here;  and  if  wheel  conveyance 
has  been  utilised  thus  far,  it  had 
better  be  now  abandoned,  and 
man  or  beast  transport  resorted 
to.  The  latter  takes  the  shape 
of  animals,  facetiously  called  by 
their  hirers  '  horses '  and  tats 
(country-bred  ponies),  and  as  face- 
tiously are  said  to  belong  to  the 
age  they  work  in;  but  at  a  glance 
you  recognise  them  to  be  but 
fossil  remains  of  their  equine 
race,  so  spare,  so  very  spare  are 
they  in  muscular  and  adipose  tis- 
sue, so  great,  so  wonderfully  great 
in  osseous  and  haid  tendinous 
developments.  Nevertheless,  as 
examples  of  what  vivified  skele- 
tons can  do,  these  ghosts  of  their 
former  selves  will  tike  you  slowly 
and  tolerably  safely  up  a  steep 
incline,  which  in  Uie  short  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles  rises  no  less, 
than  six  thousand  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains  at  EuUar. 
The  other,  or  bipedal,  transits  are 
the  tonjons  and  contrivances  al- 
luded to,  and  which  are  borne  by 
gangs  of  '  bearers,'  tardy  in  pace 
and  noisy  of  mouth,  particularly 
noisy  if  they  get  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion that  the  sympathy  of  their 
human  load  is  being  excited  by 
the  idea  that  his  or  her  weight 
is  a  tax  above  their  strength  to 
carry..  Stories,  not  unfounded 
either,  go  that  stout  gentlemen  of 
warm  and  tender  hearts  have  been 
so  worked  upon  by  the  '  Hi  1  ho  1 


ho  i  my  !  wah  !  ah !'  and  suchlike 
plaintive  -  sounding  but  habitual 
sing-song  wail  of  the  gentle  and 
mild  overworked  Hindoo  nigger, 
that,  though  'stout  and  scant  of 
breath,'  they  have  got  out  of  their 
conveyances  and  walked.  Where- 
by the  mild  and  gentle  Hindoo 
has  whispered  his  neighbour, 
'Ah-bah!  what  an  old  fool  the 
Feringhee  saab  is  1' 

The  New  Coonoor  Ghitor  Paas, 
the  one  we  intend  you  to  climb-— 
there  is  an  old  one,  longer  and 
not  so  good — zigzags  the  face  of 
the  mountains,  skirts  their  edges 
over  the  brinks  of  deep  perpen- 
dicular precipices,  defiles  throDgh. 
narrow  gorges,  overhung  with. 
huge  granite  rocks,  and  thick 
with  hoary  lichen-covered  forest 
trees,  crosses  rivulets  and  larger 
water-sheds,  and — when  a  raze 
gap  or  opening  is  reached,  and  you 
turn  to  takealook  at  what  you  have 
passed  over — presents  to  your  gaze 
a  scene  almost  unmatched  in  wild 
beauty  around;  while  below, the 
fruitful  valleys  of  Coimbatore,with 
the  aforesaid  Bowhany  river 
dering  among  them  like  a  si] 
cord,  meet  your  eye.  And  mark, 
as  you  still  ascend,  that  at  a  wider 
break  on  the  left  there  stands  the 
famed  HuUikul  Droog — ^Tippoo 
Sahib's  Tarpeian  rock,  off  which  he 
hurled  his  victims  into  the  abyBs 
and  torrent  below.  It  is  a  grand 
majestic  craggy  spur,  this  Droog, 
densely  wooded  to  its  very  summit^ 
save  here  and  there  where  patches 
and  pinnacles  of  the  bare  rock 
start  up,  or  where  the  light  yellow^ 
stem,  feathery-leaf  bamboo  takes 
the  place  of  larger  timber.  Mark 
the  spot  well,  paint  it  on  memory's 
page,  for  it  is  the  vaiy  tit-bit  of 
all  the  tit-bits  of  the  prospect  on 
the  Coonoor  Ghat. 

And  now  the  air  is  moist,  chilly, 
and  misty;  ferns — some  of  rare 
beauty — ^rhododendrons,  and  or- 
chids  take  the  place  of  the  vege- 
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tatum  of  ihe  *  yile  flats,'  and  tiie 
whole  character  of  the  scene  you 
quitted  but  an  hour  or  so  ago 
la  metamorphosed.  And  still  the 
metamorphosis  goes  on,  until,  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  hamlet  of 
Burliar,  where  the  Govemment 
has  established  a  tropico-tem- 
peiate  garden,  and  skiited  some 
rich  thriving  plantations,  *  where 
they  grow  the  coffee-berries/  you 
arrive  at  Coonoor,  the  first  of  the 
stations  on  the  Nilghiris,  and 
which  we  must  pause  to  sketclL 

At  an  elevation  of  six  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  upon  the 
available  slopes  and  plateaux  of 
the  undulating  mountaius,  this 
healthful  and  charming  spot 
stands.  A  stream — hardly  a  river 
— flowing  through  a  gorge,  divides 
it  into  two  unequal  sides,  on  both 
of  which  English-looking  houses 
and  cottages  are  built  Most  of 
these]  are  jme&a—that  is  to  say, 
conslzucted  with  material  suffi- 
ciently durable  to  withstand  the 
heavy  rainfalls  and  violent  gales 
of  the  monsoons  :  cutcha,  or  less 
permanent  fetbrics,  would  '  thaw 
and  resolTc  themselves  into  a  dew,' 
under  the  wear  and  tear  of  wind 
and  water.  As  a  rul|»,  a  garden 
environs  the  houses,  and  in  them 
may  be  seen  the  flowers  and  the 
vegetables  of  '  home '  flourishing 
luxuriantly.  Fruit-trees  also  are 
not  quite  wanting — indeed,  the 
peach  is  general  enough,  though 
small  in  sise  and  harsh  in  flavour ; 
and  at '  Gray's,'  an  hotel  perched 
on  a  nse  at  the  southern  aspect  of 
the  station,  there  is  an  orchard 
where  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are 
side  by  side  with  those  of  tem- 
perate lones — apples,  pears,  plums, 
peaches,  strawberries,  being  com- 
panions with  oranges,  shaddocks, 
Umesy  lemons,  citrons,  loquats, 
bananas,  and  others.  Bat  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the 
most  picturesque,  feature  of  Coo- 
nooir   is   its  church.     Standing 


within  a  well-tended  flower  and 
shrub  planted  cemetery,  entered 
by  a  massive  granite  gateway, 
over  the  arches  of  which 

*"  The  wild  nwe  and  the  woodbine  entwined, 
And  the  sweet-scented  jesmine  wareB  is 
wind,* 

and  backed  with  fir  and  cypress 
trees,  no  prettier  English-like  God's 
house,  or  God*s  acre,  in  all  India, 
where,  as  a  fieu^t,  graveyards  and 
burial-places  of  all  sorts  are  the 
last  portions  of  a  cantonment 
looked  after.  There  are  no  public 
buildings  of  any  kind  in  the  sta- 
tion we  are  touching  upon ;  and, 
indeed,  beyond  its  climate  and 
its  scenic  attractions,  there  is  a 
delightful  dolcefar  nieiUe  languor 
and  do-nothingness  in  everything 
around,  mammas  and  their  sickly 
'washed-out'  children  being  its 
chief  occupants. 

Coonoor  is  what  is  called  a 
second-class  civil  sanatarium,  se- 
cond-class implying  that  no  swells 
of  collectors,  or  commissioners,  or 
judges  are  in  office  there ;  and  civil, 
that  it  is  deficient  in  locating  any- 
thing more  military  than  some 
native  pioneers  for  work  on  its 
roads  and  gh&ts.  But '  sound  the 
trumpets,  beat  the  drums,'  that 
attractive  element  of  Indian  life 
is  not  far  ofi".  Within  a  couple 
of  miles — at  Wellington — some 
three  or  four  hundred  soldiers,  of 
all  arms,  are  in  force — nay,  hardly 
in  force ;  for  the  place  is  \^ 
convalescent  d^pdt,  and  the  troops 
the  sick  and  weakly  of  the  Ma- 
dras Presidency. 


II. 


To  get  to  Wellington,  or,  as 
the  natives  call  it,  JackataUa,  you 
must  descend  the  slopes  of  Coo- 
noor, and  ascend  the  opposite 
ones  of  the  place  you  are  in  search 
of,  or  wending  your  way  either 
through  precipitous  footpaths  cut 
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among  tangles  of  wild  goava,  ber- 
berries, and  other  thick  under- 
growth ;  or— easier  though  longer 
— by  a  good  winding  carriage- 
road,  skirting  the  faces  of  the 
hills,  and  crossing  a  noisy  stream 
rushing  to  join  the  Bowhany  river. 
By  what  name  the  aborigines 
of  these  hills  call  this  rivulet  we 
forget,  if,  indeed,  we  ever  knew ; 
but  a  mighty  governor  of  the 
Madras  Presidency,  whose  idiosyn- 
crasy it  was  to  Anglicise  every- 
thing come-atable,  dubbed  it  the 
Waterloo  river,  as  he  had  dubbed 
Jackatalla  Wellington.  Space 
will  not  permit  of  our  saying 
very  much  anent  this  charming 
cantonment,  so  health-renewing 
to  the  debilitated  and  unacclima- 
tised  European  soldier,  the  habitat 
of  whose  regiment  is  the  '  low 
country;*  but  unfortunately,  for 
specific  medical  reasons,  one-half 
the  ills  which  Thomas  Atkins  is 
heir  to  in  India  cannot  be  bene- 
fited by  removal  to  thissanatarium. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  why  and 
wherefore,  but  so  it  is ;  and  every 
medical  officer  has  the  code  of 
*  vetos '  in  his  possession,  and  is 
told  how  to  dispose  of  those  cases 
which  the  Nilghiris  suit  not. 

Wellington,  or  Jackatalla — take 
which  name  suits  your  fancy  best 
— stands  at  much  the«ame  eleva- 
tion as  Coonoor,  say  6100  feet 
above  the  sea;  its  aspect,  how- 
ever, is  more  sheltered  firom  strong 
winds;  good  gravelled  roads  in- 
tersectit  everywhere;  undergrowth 
has  been  completely  cleared  away; 
eucalypti  and  other  trees  of  fine 
growth  have  been  planted  in  all 
directions;  pure  water  has  been 
led  from  springs  for  its  supply; 
and  last,  though  not  least,  pala- 
tially  imposing  and  commodious 
barracks,  with  every  modem  de- 
sideratum, have  been  built  at  a 
cost  simply  ruinous,  so  expensive 
is  material— 27tirA;a  material — on 
the  Nilghiris.     Barring  a   very 


few  natives,  who  cultivate  slipfl  of 
ground  with  grain  and  re^tables, 
and  who  keep  shops  of  an  inferior 
oUa-podrida  kind  in  the  bazaar; 
bar  the  all-over-Madras-known  Mr. 
Framjee  of  that  (Wellington)  ilk; 
and  bar  a  planter  or  two  of  Euro- 
pean or  Euro- Asiatic  descent  en- 
gaged  in    the   highly    profitable 
occupation  of  tea-growing  and  cur- 
ing, the  population  of  the  conva- 
lescent d^p6t  is  of  the  sons    of 
Mars  only — sons  of  Mars  of  the 
artillery,    cavalry,    infantry,    all 
jumbled  up,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
heterogeneous  mass,  and  all  pre- 
sent^ not  for  the  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance  of  war,  but  to  test 
climatorial  effects ;    and,   failing 
good  results,  to  be  invalided  to 
England.     As  a  rule,  the  men 
dislike  the  place;  they  care  not 
for  the  calm,  quiet,  humdrum  mo- 
notony   of    their     surroundings. 
'  L'amour,  le  vin  et  le  tabac,'  as 
the   sergeant  in  Le  Chdlet  tells 
us  (in  song)  are  the  needs  of  a  sol- 
dier, are  in  two  out  of  the  three 
requisites  difficult  to  arrive  at  here; 
and  the  amusements,  physical  and 
intellectual,  which  are   liberally 
provided,    are    either    altogether 
shirked  or  '  come  tardy  off.'     Bat 
as  Thomas  Atkins  longs  for  re- 
joining his   corps,  and  retasting 
'  sentry  go,'  and  so  on,  so  Thomas 
Atkins's  officers  do  all  that  they 
can,  and  bring  all  interest  to  bear, 
not  only  to  be  attached  to   the 
convalescent  d^p6t,  but  to  remain 
as  long  as  they  can  in  its  eari 
luoghi.    But,  with  the  exception 
of  a  certain  staff,  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  establishment 
for  two  years,  no   'general-duty 
cove's'  period    of   stay   extends 
beyond  a  short  twelve  calendar 
months  in  these  quarters. 

Ten  miles  from  Wellington,  and 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  feet  above 
it,  is  Ootacamund,  the  capital  of 
the  Nilghiris.  An  excellent  road- 
practicable  for  wheel-carriages  of 
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all  kindBy  from  the  London-built 
drag  down  to  the  rough  and  ready 
viUage-made  *  hackery '  (cart)— 
conducts  to  it ;  but,  in  compari- 
son with  the  Goonoor  Ghat,  the 
route  is  tame,  dull,  and  wanting 
in  constant  romantic  scenery.  Yet 
there  are  one  or  two  spots  worth 
halting  at,  and  enjoying ;  for  in- 
stance, the  views  of  the  Arun- 
ghayaut  and  Katie  valleys— so 
well  tilled  by  the  Burgher  and 
Kother  hill  tribes — and  at  that 
sharp  bend  where,  standing  upon 
the  very  brink  of  the  cud,  you 
command  an  overlook  of  a  wooded 
enclosure,  nestled  in  the  comer 
of  a  rich  fruitful  vale,  where  a 
house  of  some  pretension  stands, 
erst  the  up-coantry  seat  of  a  Ma- 
dras governor,  now  the  head- quar- 
ters of  the  Moravian  mission. 

Arrived  at  the  apex  of  the 
mountain-road,  a  descent  has  to 
he  made,  for  Ootacamund — or,  to 
call  it  by  its  briefer  name,  *  Ooty' 
—lies  in  a  basin  between  sur- 
roonding  hills,  overtopped  by  Do- 
dabetta,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Blue  Mountains,  8800  feet  above 
the  sea,  1600  feet  over  the  town 
itself.  In  a  sketch  such  as  we 
are  giving  it  would  be  impos- 
aiUe  to  delineate,  with  anything 
like  accuracy,  the  features  of  this 
place,  so  varied  are  they  in  moun- 
tains, uplands,  knolls,  slopes, 
flats,  patches  of  wood,  bare 
scrubs,  morass,  and  even  in  a 
large  sheet  of  water  forming  an 
art^cial  lake.  A  very  much  bet- 
ter idea  can  be  gained  by  a  glance 
at  any  of  the  many  photographic 
views  existing,  notably  so  those 
from  the  lenses  of  those  celebrated 
Indian  artists,  Messrs.  Shepherd 
&  Bourne. 

Yon  are  now,  friend  reader, 
about  7000  feet  up  in  the  clouds, 
in  nuhUmSj  as  8.  of  'Ours'— a 
better  soldier  than  a  Latinist — 
^ued  to  say.    Ton  are  in  a  climate 


colder,  wetter,  more  rarefied,  more 
boisterous  than  either  of  the  two 
stations  already  imperfectly  limn- 
ed, but  yet  bracing  and  health- 
giving  in  the  extreme.  The 
thermometer  at  early  mornings 
in  the  months  of  December  and 
January  you  will  not  unfrequently 
find  a  degree  or  two  below  frees- 
ing-point,  the  rainfall  averaging 
forty-five  inches,  and  the  stormy 
winds  blowing  with  a  vengeance 
ait  the  setting  in  of  the  periodical 
monsoons.  A  very  much  more 
important  and  intensely  *  swell' 
place,  too,  are  you  in  than  quiet 
Coonoor  and  military  Jackatalla ; 
a  station  with  a  commissioner  and 
his  civil  staff,  with  finance  and 
judicial  functionaries ;  a  station 
with  its  churches  and  chapels,  its 
club,  its  gaol,  its  hospital,  its 
library  and  reading-room — the 
latter  the  daily  resort  of  a  few 
reading  men  and  ladies,  but  of 
more,  many  more,  idlers :  loqua- 
cious dames  and  gossipping  cava- 
liers attending  them,  gentlemen 
'  whose  only  books ' — ^here,  at  all 
events — ^  are  women's  looks.'  Then 
there  are  rooms  available  for  your 
many  entertainments — for  the  con- 
certs, theatricals,  lectures,  dances, 
constantly  going  on ;  a  large  field 
for  your  cricket,  lawn-tennis, 
archery,  football,  what  not ;  and 
a  market,  where  generally,  but 
once  a  week  certaualy — '  shandy ' 
day  they  call  it — ^produce  of  every 
kind  grown  or  reared  on  these 
hills  may  be  bought  by  you,  and 
your  servants  may,  and  do,  con- 
sume much  alcoholic  liquor* 

Ooty  possesses  bazaars,  in  which 
are  shops  kept  by  Mahometan 
tradesmen  chiefly,  Hussains  and 
Abboos,  AbdalB,Ghools,  and  such- 
like by  name— emporiums  where 
the  lowest  recognised  coin  is  the 
rupee,  and  where  my  lady's  dainty 
finery  nestles  alongside  of  iron 
pots  and  pans,  and  broadcloth  and 
silk  hosiery  rest   upon   tins  of 
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Crosse  &  Blaekvell's  meats  and 
jams,  HuDtley  &  Palmer's  bis- 
cnitSy  and  Colman's  mustard. 
Tradition  has  it  that  once  npon  a 
time  a  ship's  anchor  and  a  pair 
of  ice-skates  were  foand  boried 
in  dust  in  one  of  these  dealing- 
in-eyerything  warehouses.  Still 
further,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nilghiris  rejoices  in  hotels,  which 
might  be  cheaper ;  and  is  happy 
in  having  unrivalled  Government 
gardens,  rich,  over^rich,  in  flowefs, 
plants,  shrubs,  ferns,  orchids  from 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and, 
above  all,  in  its  extensive  planta- 
tions of  cinchona,  ready  to  yield 
its  febrifuge  alkaloid.  Lastly, 
not  more  than  a  league  from 
*  Charing  Cross,'  a  central  position 
of  the  place,  we  find  the  stately 
Lawrence  Asylum,  sheltering  and 
instructing  the  orphan  children 
of  soldiers  who  have  died  in  the 
Presidency. 

To  see  Ooty  in  full  feather, 
March,  April,  and  May,  the  hot 
monthis  of  the  '  vile  flats,'  is  the 
time.  It  is  then  full.  Eveiy 
one,  from  the  Governor  and  Com- 
mander -  in  -  Chief  downwards ; 
every  one  to  whom  *  privilege 
leave,'  leisure,  and  rupees  are 
come-atable ;  every  matron,  maid, 
and  grass  widow,  who  has  been 
successful  in  screwing  the  funds 
out  of  hubby,  pateifamilias,  or 
other  male  relative's  purse,  are 
'all  there,'  to  use  the  maaJieT's 
flkng,  and  the  indiarubber-like 
elasticity  of  its  accommodation  is 
sorely  tried  thereby.  No  seaside 
lodging-house  in  the  height  of  the 
season  comes  up  to  it.  At  other 
periods,  when  the  nomadic  visitors 
have  departed  homewards,  and  the 
permanent  residents  and  officials 
alone  remain,  house-room  is  at- 
tainable enough ;  the  gay,  festive, 
dressy — ^for,  indeed,  it  is  dressy 
-—over-excited  cantonment  sub- 
sides into  a  very  dull,  one  day- 
telleth-«nother's  state  of  things ; 


old  clothes  are  again  brought  to 
light;  you  can  read,  write,  or  sleep 
if  you  like  in  the  reading-room; 
the  harvest  of  the  shopkeepers  is 
over,  and  shandy,  too,  is  but  the 
ghost  of  its  other  self.  But  these 
residents — ^the  'Todas'  is  their 
sobriquet,  after  the  native  abo- 
rigines of  the  Nilghiria — will 
assuro  you  that  the  'off  months' 
aro  by  far  the  most  agreeable; 
that  tiie  extremes  of  hot  and  cold 
— for  sol  is  hot,  very  hot,  at  mid- 
day here,  elevation  notwithstand- 
ing—are not  so  great;  that  one 
may  ride  or  drive  along  the  roads^ 
or  aroond  the  lake,  without  meet- 
ing the  gushing  grass  widow 
magna  eomitante  ccUerva  of  ad- 
mirers in  her  train;  may  escape, 
without  a  mirade,  a  spill  over 
the  cuds,  or  a  dive  into  the  deep 
dark  waters ;  and — ^let  us  whiqper 
it  —  that  the  blooming  Toda 
maidens  may  not  be  so  liable  to 
be  'cut  out'  by  their  more 
fsushionable  and  attractive  sister- 
hood of  Madras,  Bangalore,  or 
Bombay  or  Bengal  cities. 

We  have  twice  mentioned 
'Toda'  as  the  bantering  nick- 
name of  the  European  habUuh  of 
Ootacamund,  but  a  few  words 
about  the  race  itself,  of  which  so 
little  IB  known,  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Aliph  Cheem,  in  his  Layt 
of  Indy  before  quoted,  has  de- 
scribed it,  if  even  humorously, 
yet  most  graphically,  and  we 
shall  interpolate  our  description 
with  some  lines  of  his  '  pome.' 

It  is  a  purely  pastoral  tribe, 
this  Toda  one,  untraceable  in  de- 
scent, but  claiming  to  be  the 
aboriginal  of  the  NUghiris.  Its 
men  follow  neither  agricultural 
nor  other  industrial  pursuits,  their 
sole  line  of  life  being  the  care  of 
their  buffaloes,  which  they  highly 
regard,  nay  venerate — live  upon 
their  milk  and  that  only.  They 
never  slaughter  the  beasts,  except 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  shades  of  their 
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dead,  and  then  with  oyer-many 
forms  and  ceiemonia]&  Tall,  well- 
made,  active  fellows  aze  they, 
'  yellow-colotued  in  the  face/  with 
long  hoshy  hair  and  heards, 
which  ftom  earliest  growth  to 
death  never  knows  a  catting  in- 
atroment. 

*  Their  women  are  enonnoiu ; 
And  as  tfaey^  themselTca  inform  ii8» 
Are  in  matrimonial  matters 
Quite  the  wonder  of  the  sex. 
Polyandziftt  is  each  lady  ;* 

and  heing  so,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  she  manages  to  rule  the 
Toast  at  home.  And  in  regard  to 
this  home,  our  facetious  poet 
cleverly  and  correctly  pictures 
ihem  after  this  fashion : 

*  Their  secluded  habitations 
An  but  simple  excarationSy 
With  a  oover  like  a  kennel, 
Or  the  section  of  a  tub  ;* 

and  in  regard  to  dress, 

*  Their  apparel  rery  odd  is~ 
Just  a  blanket  on  their  bodies,* 

which  envelopment  seldom  or 
never  is  dipped  into  a  running 
stream,  or  subjected  to  the  action 
of  country-made  soap.  Besides 
their  dwelling  hovels,  there  exists 
in  each  '  mund ' — for  so  their  vil- 
lages are  called — one  hut,  or  rather 
hole,  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
the  '  Great  Spirit,'  to  whom  they 
pour  out  libations  of  milk;  and 
they  generally  select  for  this  reli- 
gious hovel  the  most  out-of-the- 
way  comer  of  the  ^  mund,'  which, 
as  a  rule,  is  i^ituated  in  a  pictur- 
esque nook,  enclosed  with  a  strong 
fence  for  the  safety  of  the  cattle. 
Nowadays  but  few  of  these 
'munds'  are  to  be  found,  scat- 
tered at  considerable  distances 
apart,  upon  these  Blue  Hills.  All 
are  very  thinly  populated,  as  may 
well  be  imagined  ^m  the  domes- 
tic habits  of  the  people,  who 
indeed,  as  a  race,  must  soon  be 
extinct.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  admission  into  any  one  of 
ttie  T^La  villagee ;  a  rupee  of  the 


land  will  ^opon  sesame,'  but  be 
assured  the  return  is  not  worth 
the  outlay.  They  are  peculiarly 
offensive :  verb.  sat. 

Besides  this  '  race  of  niggers,' 
there  are  other  tribes,  but  in  no 
large  numbers,  domiciled  on  the 
Nilghiris — Burghers,  Curumbers, 
KoUiers,  the  latter  pariahs  of  the 
lowest  caste,  or  rather  outcast. 
These  are  the  fiemners  of  the  land, 
raising  easily  from  its  rich,  dark, 
peaty  soil  many  sorts  of  indigen- 
ous grain,  others  of  foreign  origin, 
to  say  nothing  of  roots  and  tubers, 
the  potato  amongst  them.  But 
even  up  to  the  present  moment, 
though  the  high  fertility  of  these 
hills  has  been  fully  recognised, 
their  value  as  a  field  of  paying 
industry  has  been  but  scantily 
developed.  There  is  hardly  a 
cereal,  root,  tuber,  or  grass  which 
could  not  be  sown  and  reaped  a 
hundredfold  from  the  slopes,  pla- 
teaux, and  vales,  now  covered 
with  rank  and  coarse  vegetation. 
Coffee,  it  has  been  said,  is  flourish- 
ing at  suitable  elevations  (the 
Ochterlony  valley  towards  the 
Mysore  country  is  one  vast  and 
lovely  plantation  of  this  berry), 
and  tea  is  fast  becoming  a  very 
remunerative  article  of  commerce ; 
so  is  cinchona,  which  is  being 
multiplied  as  much  as  possible. 

Not  many  animals  or  birds  in- 
habit the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
sambur  (elk),  spotted  deer,  jungle 
sheep,  and  antelope  are  sometimes 
found  in  the  sholas;  now  and 
again  a  cheetah,  a  hyena,  or  even 
a  tiger  wanders  about  'cattle- 
lifting,'  and  generally  meets  his 
end  from  the  rifle  of  'the  old 
Shikaree'  (hunter),  by  which 
name  a  worthy  resident  at  Ooty 
is  known.  Jackals  are  common, 
but '  cute,'  and  are  systematically 
hunted  by  a  pack  of  foxhounds, 
which  have  their  meets  about 
Madras  in  the  cold  weather,  and 
in  the  hot  season  come  up,  like 
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their  M.H.  '  whipa '  and  honien, 
to  Ootj  for  healtli  and  recreation. 
Hares  are  fairly  common,  so  also 
is  the  £retM  porcnpine,  "who,  if 
he  finds  his  way  into  your  kitchen- 
garden,  will  play  havoc  with  yoar 
pet  vegetables.  He  is  accounted 
delicate  eating,  this  'spine  pig,' 
as  the  natives  call  him ;  as  why 
should  he  not  be,  having  delicately 
fed  upon  yours  or  any  other  man's 
beet)  marrows,  peas,  beans,  and 
cucumbers?  Snipe  and  jungle- 
fowl,  an  erratic  woodcock  or  two, 
the  common  Indian  partridge  and 
quail  may  be  ofben  shot ;  but  the 
two  last-named  birds  are  not 
worth  the  firewood  and  ghee 
(clarified  butter)  with  which  they 
arecooked.  Florican,  the  game-bird 


par  excellence  of  India,  may  some- 
times be  stumbled  upon;  but 
'  when  found,  make  a  note  of  it^* 
and  have  him  scientifically  dressed 
by  a  cordon  bleu,  and  not  by  a 
before-mentioned  €oolie  cook. 

And  now,  in  saying  that  there 
are  other  and  lovely  spots  in  addi- 
tion to  those  we  have  chatted 
about — Kotagherry,  Pycara,  the 
Avalanche,  I^eddiwattum  being 
some  of  them — ^that  many  a  re- 
tired officer  has  pitched  his  tent 
permanently  upon  the  Blue  Hills 
instead  of  returning  to  England, 
and  that  coffee-pulpers,  bee-hives, 
butter-chums,  cheese-presses  are 
now  his  daily  solicitudes,  our  very 
imperfect  story  of  the  Nilghiris 
finishes. 

H.  L.  COWEir. 


MADAME  FAVAKT. 

A  Cliapter  from  jTrrnrt)  JI(tstrioni(  H^toq;. 


Bt  what  chance  comes  ifc  that  a 
vulgar  little  woman,  who  was 
neither  beautiful,  virtuons,  nor 
talented  to  any  extraordinaij  ex- 
tent, has  been  remembered  so 
well  by  posterity,  personated  on 
the  stage,  talked  about,  written 
about,  set  to  music  and  sung 
about  ever  since  her  death  in  the 
year  1783)  To  that  question 
there  is,  I  beHeve,  but  one  reply. 
She  was  made  &mou8  by  that 
which  made  famous,  or.infamous, 
many  another  grandly  dishonoured 
woman:  she  was  a  great  man's 
mistress.  Her  name  was  Madame 
Favart ;  and  the  great  man  whose 
feme  she  shares  and  spoils  was 
the  tallest,  strongest,  handsomest, 
and  bravest  soldier  of  his  time. 
Count  Maurice  of  Saxony,  Mar- 
shal Saxe. 

The  Marshal's  father  was  a 
monarch  whose  chief  delights 
were  in  sensual  and  profligate 
pleasures:  Frederick  Augustus — 
sumamed  *  The  Strong ' — King  of 
Poland.  HiB  mother  was  of  a 
race  famous  for  their  physical 
beauty,  warlike  character,  and  the 
wild  impetuosity  of  their  passions ; 
and  her  illegitimate  son  Maurice 
was  equally  true  to  the  instincts 
of  his  father's  race  and  that  of 
his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Kon- 
ingsmark. 

Maurice  began  his  warlike  ca- 
reer in  his  twelfth  year,  and  as- 
tonished every  one  by  his  daring, 
his  fearlessness,  and  Mb  patient 
endurance  of  a  soldier's  hardships. 
With  a  light  heart  he  ho&dL — nay, 
sought — ^tibe  deadliest  peril,  re- 
garding  hairbreadth  escapes   as 
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the  best  of  good  jokes,  and  the 
smell  of  blood  and  gunpowder  as 
perfume.  As  a  boy,  almost  a 
child,  he  carried  a  heavy  musket 
on  his  bruised  and  discoloured 
shoulder,  and  marched  in  the 
ranks  afoot  in  mid -winter  snow 
and  frost.  At  the  siege  of  Tour- 
nay,  when  he  was  in  his  thir- 
teenth year,  he  escaped  death  by 
chances  which  appeared  miracu- 
lous, and  laughed  at  them.  At 
the  close  of  the  bloody  struggle 
of  Malplaquet  he  spoke  of  the 
fight  as  one  he  had '  enjoyed.'  At 
Stralsund,  when  he  was  sixteen, 
he  swam  a  river  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy's  guns,  holding  his 
pistol  aloft  in  one  hand,  and  saw 
without  shrinking  three  of  the 
officers  and  twenty  of  the  men 
who  followed  him  shot  down. 
At  Gadebusch,  the  prodigies  of 
valour  he  performed  astonished 
the  oldest  men  in  the  army. 

He  was  but  eighteen  when  he 
married  the  domesticated,  rich, 
and  beautiful  Countess  Victoria 
von  Loben,  who  was  in  her  six- 
teenth year;  and  when  he  had 
spent  two  hundred  thousand  tha- 
lers  of  her  money  in  reckless  plea- 
sure, gambling,  and  immorality, 
against  which  she  vainly  pro- 
tested, they  were  divorced.  At 
parting  she  very  earnestly  advised 
him  to  remain  single.  ^  A  man,' 
said  she,  '  who  loves  many  women 
ought  never  to  marry  one,  espe- 
cidly,'  she  added  tearfully,  '  one 
who  loves  him;  and  in  honesty 
and  honour  he  can  never  marry 
any  woman.'  The  Count  agreed 
with  her,  and,  saying '  a  wife  is  use- 
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less  to  a  soldier/  promised  never 
to  marry  again. 

In  after  years,  when  the  Coun- 
tess was  happy  in  the  arms  of  one 
who  waa  a  husband  more  true, 
and  a  more  constant  lover,  the 
Marshal  would  sometimes  think 
tenderly  of  her  and  sigh,  envying 
his  successor,  especially  when  one 
or  more  of  his  petted  and  luxuri- 
ously-supported mistresses  played 
against  him  the  cards  he  had 
played  against  his  wife.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  mercenary, 
these  mistresses,  except  one — Adri- 
enne  Lecouvreur,  who  sold  her 
plate  and  jewels  to  send  him  a 
large  sum  of  money  when  he  was 
in  desperate  need  of  it  and  far 
away  from  her,  making  love  to 
other  ladies,  royal  and  otherwise. 
Her  fate,  too,  has  received  dra- 
matic treatment;  and  you  may 
remember  how  touchingly  Eachel 
placed  her  woes  before  us  on  the 
stage.  Adrienne  was  a  great  ac- 
tress, but  not  beautiful. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  fact 
that  the  Marshal  was  a  patron  of 
the  stage  in  his  way,  and  loved 
to  be  amongst  the  firail  and  fas- 
cinating actresses  in  the  green- 
room,  laughing  and  jesting,  and 
toying  and  making  love,  and 
spending  money  in  costly  gifts, 
and  thereby  creating  no  little  bad 
blood  and  jealousy.  In  those  days 
adventures  in  gallantry  were  sought 
in  the  green-room,  as  warlike  ad- 
ventures were  on  the  battle-field, 
and  actresses  acquired  greater  fame 
and  eminence  by  their  wit^  viva- 
city, and  immodesty  off  the  stage 
than  they  did  by  the  talent  they 
displayed  on  it. 

That  was  the  fitting  day  in 
which  short  petticoats  first  began 
to  flourish,  and  those  prodigious 
leaps  and  bounds  were  invented 
which  on  the  stage  have  ever 
since  been  called '  dancing.'  The  in- 
ventor of  both  was  well  known  to 
tbd  MamhaL    She  was  Madevaoir 


selle  Carmango,  'known/  says 
Grimm,  or  Diderot,  I  forget  whidi, 
'by  a  thousand  brilliant  adven- 
tures behind  the  scenes.'  She 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  I  sup- 
pose, for  her  short  petticoats  have 
been  religiously  preserved  and 
gradually  shortened  and  re- 
shortened,  until  now  they  have 
been  shortened  out  of  existence 
by  the  latest  of  her  shameless 
followers,  whose  springs  and  gym- 
nastic feats  are  even  more  strik- 
ingly athletic  than  Carmango's 
were.* 

Mademoiselle  Carton,   a  very 
inartistic   chorus-singer,   with    a 
weak  shrill  voice,  'acquired  fcff 
herself,'  says  the  Baron  de  Grimm, 
^  a  distinguished  name  by  her  ad- 
ventures   in    gallantry  and    her 
witticisms.'    She  was  with  Count 
Saxe  in  the  great  camp  of  Muhl- 
berg,  in  Saxony,  and  there  was 
introduced  by  her  lover  to  sup 
with     his     disreputable    fitther 
Augustus,   and    with    Frederick 
William    of   Prussia,    and    the 
Princes.     Another  of  his  theatric 
lady-loves  was  Mdlle.  Yerri&pee, 
great  -  grandmother    of    George 
Sand.     There  were,  however,  a 
score  of  stage  ladies  who  shared 
with  Carton  and  Verri^rra  the 
favours  of  the  wild  young  County 
the  hero  of  Fontenoy,  ^e  only 
general    who    could    then    lead 
.French  troops  to  victory.     In  the 
green-room  it  was  the  delight  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  to  crown 
the  Count,  whose  frank  heartiness 
and  boyish  smile  won  all  hearts, 
with  golden  laurels  in  honour  of 
the    great    conquests     he     had 
achieved  for  France. 

*  She  dirided  Paris  into  two  conflietiag 
bodies— those  who  believed  she  had  giTOB 
stage-dancing  its  crowningglory,  and  those 
who  thought  she  had  disgraced  and  dcgnd* 
ed  it.  The  S6rbonne  of  the  Op6ra  hdd  a 
mat  many  meetings  before  they  could 
decide  which  of  the  two  parties  shoold  be 
supported.  Their  final  decision  cannot, 
be  nven,  for  it  is  hardly  quotable  in 
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Whib  Manhal  Saxe  was  achiev- 
ing fame  on  the  battle -field, 
Charles  Simon  Favart  was  win- 
ning it  as  a  writer  of  musical 
Aoees  and  comedies^  since  called 
eomic  opens,  for  a  body  of  wan- 
deiiDg  performeis,  who,  with  him, 
had  been  driven  out  of  Paris  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  French  actors 
and  royal  persecation.  At  the 
Op^  aox  Italiens  they  had  been 
prosperons  and  dignified,  but  as 
sboUers  the  lives  they  led  were 
hard,  toilsome,  and  preearions. 
In  1745,  the  year  of  famous 
Fontoioy,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  outcast  Italian  company 
was  under  the  management  of  this 
Charles  Favart,  who  was  then  a 
plain,  little,  ill-made  man,  in  hia 
thir^-fifth  year,  a  poet  of  real 
ability,  who  had  originally  been  a 
joDzneyman  pastrycook.  He  had 
come  into  notice  first  as  winner 
of  the  prise  in  the  Jeuz  Floraux, 
for  which  he  wrote  his  first  poem, 
^  La  France  d^livrfie  par  la  Pucelle 
d'Orl^ms ;'  and  he  had  fallen  in 
love  wi;h  Mademoiselle  ChantiUy, 
a  smart,  clever,  vivacious  little 
actress,  who  played  rustic  parts, 
sang  saucy  songs,  and  danced 
vulgar  dances,  and  was,  it  seems, 
of  the  type  we  are  now  fiimiliar 
with  in  music-halls,  pantomimes, 
and  burlesques.  She  had  a  loud, 
shrill,  somewhat  unpleasant  voice, 
and  Baron  de  Grimm,  although  he 
always  speaks  of  her  as  a  'cele- 
brated actress/  said  of  her  when 
ahe  was  old : 

*1  never  remember  her  hand- 
some. She  had  no  talent  for  real 
comedy,  and  she  ought  to  have 
quitted  the  stage  long  ago.  It  is 
true  that  of  late  years  she  has 
eeldom  performed,  authors  not 
having  been  desirous  of  seeing  her 
put  into  any  character  of  conse- 
quence to  their  pieces :  she  has 
an  excellent  talent  at  contributing 
to  the  damnation  of  a  play.  Her 
huabnd  w«a.lhe  eiily  penon  who 


had  the  politeness,  as  bound  by 
the  laws  of  coi^'ug^  affection,  to 
give  her  the  first  characters  in  hia 
compositions,  but  this  piece  of 
pious  attention  had  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  their  success.'  Such 
triumphs  as  ChantiUy  won  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  outlast 
youtL 

But  whatever  her  talent,  or 
want  of  it,  whether  handsome, 
plain,  or  ugly,  ChantiUy  had  the 
knack  of  fascinating  her  male  ad- 
mirers. But  she  bestowed  her 
favours  upon  one  alone,  her 
manager,  the  ex  pastrycook  and 
poet,  Favart.  In  the  seventh 
heaven  of  pride  and  pleasure  he 
wrote  the  comic  operas  in  which 
she  so  joyously  danced  and  sang, 
each  dreaming  fondly  of  the  time 
when  aU  Paris  would  flock  to 
hear  her  sing  his  songs,  when 
their  cruel  days  of  poverty  and 
wandering  would  be  past,  and 
they  would  be  married,  wealthy, 
respected,  and  happy.  Alas  for 
their  idle  dream ! 

Amongst  the  camp-foUowers  of 
those  days  one  or  more  companiss 
of  itinerant  actors  were  usuaUy 
to  be  found,  and  Marshal  Saxe, 
setting  an  example  which  Bona- 
parte afterwards  followed,  gave 
them  special  encouragement.  They 
were  useful  because  they  could 
amuse  the  soldiers,  who  shared 
their  plunder  with  them,  make 
them  forget  their  hardships  and 
grievances,  or  inspire  them  on  the 
eve  of  some  great  battle  by  glori- 
fyii^  patriotism  and  heroic  deeds. 
In  a  fatal  hour  Favart  determined 
to  seek  Marshal  Saxe,  and  request 
his  support  and  patronage,  trust- 
ing that  his  patriotism  and  the 
poetry  it  inspired  him  to  write 
would  insure  him  a  welcome  of 
more  than  common  warmth.  ELis 
hopes  were  realised,  unluckily. 
In  1746  we  find  him  at  Bancoux, 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle  so 
called,  composing  vewss  iee  Cha»- 
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tOly  to  sing  between  the  acts  of  a 
new  piece,  and  announcing  the 
coming  victoij  of  French  arms. 
Frenohmen,of  couise,  neyer  fought 
but  to  conquer.  And  on  the 
evening  before  another  great  fight, 
that  of  Laufeld,  she  had  the 
honour  of  giving  the  Marshal's 
orders  pertly  from  the  stage, 
thus: 

'  Demain,  rellUshe,  cause  de  ba> 
taHle ;  apr^s  domain,  jour  de  vie- 
toire,  on  donnera  Le  Coq  du 
VUlage: 

We  can  imagine  how  they 
laughed  at  the  saucy  little  minx. 
Marshal  Saxe  had  a  horror  of 
what  he  called  fine  ladies,  and 
this  active,  rollicking,  reckless, 
coarsely  witty,  saucy  little  Chan- 
tilly  was  just  the  kind  of  creature 
he  admired.  She  pretended  no- 
thing but  a  desire  to  please  the 
camp  and  its  commander.  She 
affected  no  airs  of  modesty  and 
refinement  She  was  not  at  all 
particular,  and,  in  short,  after  the 
foolish  fashion  of  many  another 
actress,  she  pretended  to  be  a 
very  much  worse  woman  than  she 
really  was.  The  Marshal  was  en- 
chanted, and  his  patronage  became 
more  and  more  liberal;  he  paid 
the  actors  out  of  his  own  purse ; 
his  applause  grew  louder  and 
louder ;  his  praise  constantly  grew 
in  fervour ;  he  raised  the  salary 
of  Mademoiselle  Chantiliy;  and 
he  was  more  and  more  frequently 
in  the  society  of  the  strollers 
before  and  after  their  perform- 
ances. 

Ghantilly  had  played  her  part 
only  too  well.  She  had  angled 
for  powerful  patronage,  and  with 
it  had  caught  a  lover,  a  great 
gilded  fish  which  she  was  unable 
to  land,  which  became  a  terror  to 
her,  which  drew  her  ever  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  dreadful  depths 
in  which  all  her  best  and  brightest 
hopes  of  happiness  were  to  be 
drowned,  together  with  those  of 


poor  Oharles  Favart.  She  was 
proud  and  gratified  at  first  to  see 
so  glorious  a  fish  upon  her  hook, 
to  have  this  mighty  conqueror, 
this  handsome,  brave,  heroic  son 
of  a  king,  for  whose  love  even 
royal  ladies  had  intrigued,  sighing 
at  her  feet — at  the  feet  of  a  poor 
little  strolling  actress,  who  had 
neither  beauty,  rank,  nor  fame, 
a  plain,  shabby,  little  poverty- 
stricken  woman.  What  a  glorious 
victory !  But  now,  when  her 
triumph  was  assured,  she  was 
terribly  alarmed  at  it,  and  went 
to  her  lover,  weeping  and  in 
agony,  begging  his  advice  and 
protection. 

He  only  said,  '  We  must  be 
married,  dear,  and  at  once  /  as  if 
marriage  would  be  allowed  to 
stand  between  the  honour  of  these 
paltry  players  and  a  great  man's 
pleasures.    Poor  fools ! 

Favart  knew  well  enough  how 
the  Abb4  Lorenchet  had  hired 
assassins  to  murder  a  husband  of 
whose  wife  he  was  enamoured. 
He  must  have  known  how  his 
monarch,  'Louis  the  Well-be- 
loved,'had  carried  off  the  daughter 
of  the  Sieur  Tiercelin,  a  child  of 
tender  years,  to  place  her  in  in- 
famous hands,  and  sUenced  her 
father's  outcry  of  agony  and  in- 
dignation in  the  Bastille.  Such 
things  were,  he  knew  quite  well, 
common.  He  had  read  and  knew 
how  true  were  the  bitter  satiric 
words  of  Montesquieu,  who  wrote : 
'  A  husband  who  would  wish  to 
keep  his  wife  to  himself  would  be 
regarded  as  a  disturber  of  public 
happiness,  and  as  a  madman  who 
should  wish  to  enjoy  the  light  of 
the  sun  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
men.  Here,  the  only  husbands 
who  are  true  to  their  wives  are 
the  men  who  have  not  sufficient 
charms  to  win  the  hearts  of  other 
women.' 

One  tempestuous  night  in  the 
May  of  1748,  durii^  that  memor- 
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able  campaign  which  resulted  in 
the  peace  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  the 
Marshal  was  besieging  Maestricht, 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Europe.  And  on  that  night  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  disaster. 
The  swollen  waters  of  the  Meuse 
swept  away  the  bridges,  and  raged 
in  wild  fury,  a  broad  impassable 
lake  of  rushing  foam,  between  the 
Saxon  Marshal's  French  army  and 
the  corps  of  that  other  great  and 
▼ietorious  general  Lowendahl,  the 
Dane,  upon  which  the  enemy  was 
momentarily  expected  to  advance 
in  overwhelming  strength.  M. 
Damesnil  (the  handsome  Dnmes- 
nil)  had  been  unable  to  rest,  and 
early  in  the  morning  he  was  not 
surprised  to  find  that  Saxe,  who 
often  boasted  that  peril  had  never 
robbed  him  of  a  single  hour's 
sleep,  had,  for  once,  also  been  un- 
able to  close  his  eyes.  He  found 
the  herculean  gigantic  hero  pacing 
his  tent  in  a  fever  of  restlessness, 
no  longer  full-fledged  with  plans 
and  resources,  no  longer  strongly 
cool,  thoughtful,  and  intensely 
eneigetic ;  but  irritable,  weak,  and 
despairing,  utterly  cast  down  and 
broken- hearted,  ready,  apparently, 
to  abandon  not  only  Lowendahl, 
but  his  entire  army  to  destruction 
— actually  in  tears ! 

'  The  disaster  must  be  frightful, 
indeed  ;  even  worse — much  worse 
— than  I  imagined  it  was !'  thought 
Dumesnil,  and  gravely  attempted 
to  console  him,  and,  as  well  as  he 
could,  reanimate  his  courage.  He 
said,  'I  am  grieved  to  see  you 
take  it  to  heart  so  deeply.  Marshal ; 
but  great  as  our  misfortune  is,  it 
U  not  altogether  beyond  repair — 
something  can  be  done.' 

'  Nothing — nothing  I'  groaned 
the  prostrated  Marshal ;  *  there  is 
no  remedy — no  hope ;  it  will  ruin 
me!' 

*  No — no ;  surely  it  is  not  so 
bady  Marshal  f 

'It  is  as  . bad  as  it  can  be, 


DumesnO — ^the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  to  me ;  nothing  can 
retrieve  it' 

'  But  the  advantage  has  not  yet 
been  taken.  The  enemy  may  not 
know  of  it.  Lowendahl  is  a  great 
captain,  and  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences we  apprehend  may  not — 

^Of  what  are  yon  talking  1 
What  advantage  1  what  enemy  f 
what  consequences  are  you  think- 
ing of  r 

'The  swollen  river  and  the 
broken  bridges ;  the — ' 

<  Psha !  What  do  I  care  for 
them  ?  They  are  petty  inconveni- 
ences which  a  few  hours  will 
overcome.  They  are  already  dealt 
with.  Mon  Dieu — ^mon  Dieu ! 
would  to  Heaven  it  were  only 
that  r 

Dumesnil  in  his  turn  was  dis 
mayed.  What  must  that  disaster 
be  which  could  dwarf  into  insig- 
nificance the  probable  destruction 
of  an  entire  army  ?  '  I  thought,' 
cried  he,  *  I  had  heard  the 
worst !' 

Saxe,  dashing  away  his  tears, 
paced  to  and  fro  with  the  fury  of 
a  caged  wild  beast,  grinding  his 
teeth.  Presently  he  cried  with 
an  oath,  '  You  do  not  know 
what  they  have  done  !  it  is  horri- 
ble 1  They  have  taken  Chantilly !' 

*Chantaiyl  Where  is  Chan- 
tilly) Who  has  taken  it  r 

The  Marshal  suddenly  stood 
still.  '  It !  What  do  you  meani 
I  was  speaking  of  Chantilly — 
Mademoiselle  Chantilly.'  Even 
then  he  pronounced  her  name 
with  tenderness,  in  a  voice  that 
was  full  of  tears. 

Dumesnil  heaved  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  with  difficulty  repressed 
a  smile,  asking  with  affected  in- 
terest, 'When  was  she  taken 
prisoner  f 

'  Prisoner  !'  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
shal quickly ;  '  who  said  she  had 
been  taken  prisoner  f 

'  You  said  so  yourself,  Marshal.' 
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^  I !  O)  nonsense — ^nothing  of 
the  kind  1  She  has  been  carried 
off  by  my  rival,  Monsieur  Favart/ 

'  0,  I  see— the  pastrycook  !' 
said  Dumesnil  somewhat  sarcasti- 
cally, and  was  glad  to  escape  at 
once,  that  he  might  indulge  in  the 
long  loud  outburst  of  laughter 
which  he  was  desperately  strag- 
gling to  avoid. 

It  was  quite  true.  Favart  and 
his  betrothed  had  stolen  away  in 
the  midst  of  the  excitement,  con- 
fusion, and  alarm  of  that  fearful 
storm,  risking  the  dangers,  brav- 
ing the  greatest  hardships  and 
difficulties,  enduring  all  the  fury 
of  the  angry  elements,  to  escape 
£rom  MarBhal  Saxe,  to  preserve 
their  happiness  and  the  honour  of 
Mademoiselle  Chantilly.  How 
desperate  they  were  that  flight 
fully  shows,  and  by  it  also  we 
may  measure  the  intensity  and 
sincerity  of  the  passion  which 
united  them. 

The  story  of  Mdlle.  Chantilly's 
flight  and  the  Marshal's  tears 
duly  reached  Paris.  Everybody 
laughed  at  it,  and  it  lost  nothing 
by  repetition.  The  idea  of  a  poor 
ill-made  little  journeyman  pastry- 
cook carrying  off  from  the  arms  of 
this  grandly  glorious  and  hand- 
some nobleman.  Count  Baxe — a 
king's  son,  the  Marshal  of  France, 
and  hero  of  a  hundred  desperate 
adventures — a  woman  be  had 
kindly  condescended  to  make  dis- 
honourable proposals  to,  was  irre- 
sistibly funny.  The  idea  of  a 
strolling  French  actress  pretend- 
ing to  be  virtuous  and  have  honour 
was  even  more  funny ;  aud  funniest 
of  all  was  the  notion  of  this  hardy 
soldier,  who  laughed  in  the  face 
of  death,  and  courted  danger  with 
delight,  crying  like  a  beaten  child 
for  the  loss  of  a  trumpery  little 
jade  like  Chantilly.  Paris  rang 
with  laughter.  Coming  from 
church,  the  tavern,  the  gamiug- 
house,  or  theatre,  you  heard  the 


same  story,  always  vrith  langhtar. 
The  pathos  of  it,  the  tragedy  of 
it,  the  wickedness  and  disgrace  of 
it,  were  as  nothing.  Paris  accepted 
only  the  fun  of  it.  It  was  sacli 
an  amusing  story.  It  is  not  so 
▼erylong  since  most  of  us  were 
laughing  at  it  when  it  was 
musically  and  comically  told  on 
the  boards  of  a  snug  little  theatre 
in  the  Strand,  where  Miss  Flo- 
rence St  John  was  Madame 
Favart.*  People  took  it  with 
their  snuff,  which  they  were  al- 
ways taking,  and  at  the  famous 
suppers  of  the  aristocracy  they 
retold  it  with  the  very  latest  addi- 
tions and  improvements.  How 
they  roared  over  it  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg !  and  with  what  zest  it  was 
jested  about  in  the  mysterious 
Petites  Maisons,  whence  the  ladies 
of  the  court  were  finally  expelled 
by  the  courtesans  1  How  merry 
they  were  over  it  at  the  Palais 
Koyal !  A  more  amusing  adven- 
ture of  'gallantry' — that  was  the 
verbal  mask  for  vice — had  not 
happened  for  years;  they  had 
'good  stories'  enough  to  laugh  over 
— of  odious  vices,  dissolute  actions, 
and  scandalous  adventure — but 
this  one  was  so  very  new  and 
fresh. 

The  Marshal  felt  the  disgrace 
of  his  defeat,  and  the  ridicule  it 
provoked,  u;ore  keenly  than  he 
would  have  felt  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
for  the  merit  of  a  man  of  gallantry 
was  in  that  day  and  that  country 
estimated  by  the  number  of  fe- 
males he  dishonoured ;  and  up  to 
that  time  the  Marshal  had  always 
been  considered  as  victorious  in 
Move'  as  in  war.  The  women 
wondered  at  Chantilly*s  folly; 
the  men  could  only  think  of  the 

*  Offenbach's  comic  opera  Madame  Fa- 
vart  was  produced  at  the  Strand  Theatre 
April  12ch,  1870,  at  d  enjoyed  a  long  nin. 
In  it  Miss  St.  John  made  her  first  great 
hit,  after  long  provincial  practice,  re- 
sembling in  that  respect  the  heroine  she 
personated. 
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infimke  gloiy  he  wonld  have  who 
oould  aehieve  over  her  a  oonqneet 
in  attempting  which  even  Mar- 
shal Saze  had  fedled.  Both  men 
and  women  were  hotly  eaiions  to 
see  this  wondeiful  little  actress, 
who  had  fled,  it  was  said,  to  Lor- 
rainei  where  she  and  her  journey- 
man pastrycook  had  resumed  their 
old  life,  and  were  travelling  from 
fair  to  fair. 

Some  enterpnsing  mansger,  I 
suppose,  brought  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Favart  to  Paris.  Her 
Toice  was  harsh,  thin,  and  poor ; 
her  person  unattractive,  her  acting 
Tolgar;  but  she  was  a  celebrity, 
and  Paris  wanted  to  see  her.  The 
court  ladies,  who  were  all  in  love 
with  Count  Saze,  were  dying  with 
curiosity  to  look  upon  her  and 
hesr  ha  voice.  She  would  be  a 
great  hit    She  was. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the 
only  characters  with  which — his- 
trionically speaking — she  could  be 
safely  intrusted  were  those  of 
low  life ;  but  in  these  she  was 
perfectly  at  home.  As  a  Savoyard 
girl  exhibiting  a  marmot  she 
proved  very  taking,  and  her  rustic 
dance  in  sabots,  and,  I  presume, 
the  new  short  petticoats,  turned 
all  the  male  heads  in  Paris.  The 
nimbledatterof  her  wooden  shoes, 
her  sly  smiles,  winks,  and  glances, 
the  briskness  of  her  movements, 
the  hearty  vigour,  dash,  energy, 
and  agility  with  which  she  acted, 
were  all  pronounced  delightful. 
The  beloved  of  Marshal  Saze  was, 
there  and  then,  enthusiastically 
hoisted  upon  a  pinnacle  of  histri- 
onic glory,  from  which  she  has 
never  since  descended.  The  con- 
temptible little  stroller  has  had 
for  more  than  a  century  all  the 
glory  of  a  great  actress.  The 
whole  nation  was  proud  of  her — 
she  was  French,  and  she  had  con- 
qneved  Marshal  Saxe ! 

Favart  was  in  the  seventh  hea- 
ven of  his  delight;  hk  glowing 


dreams  were  being  rapidly  realised ; 
all  France  was  talking  about  his 
comic  opens,  and  envying  him  the 
love  of  his  wife;  all  Paris  was 
flocking  to  see'them  and  her;  and 
they  were  married  at  last,  were 
happy,  and  growing  rich. 

But  the  merry  comedy  was  a 
short  one,  and  the  curtain — ^the 
dark  curtain — was  coming  down. 
After  the  laughter  came  the 
tragedy;  groans  and  tears  were 
to  follow  songs  and  dancing. 

The  hero  of  France,  the  con- 
queror   of   Fontenoy  and    Lau- 
feldty  was  not  to  be  mocked  and 
defied  with  impunity.     Enraged 
at  a  resistance  and  a  defeat  he 
had  never  before  experienced,  he 
panted  meanly  for  revenge;  and 
when  the  war  had  been  carried  to 
its  triumphant  close,  he  went  to 
the  King,  who  could  deny  him 
nothing,  and  who  merrily  enough 
granted  him  such  a  trifling  favour 
as  a  letire  de  cachet^  to  carry  off 
some  low-bom  husband  from  his 
low-bom  wife,  and  compel  her— 
lucky  creature  ! — to  become  the 
Marshal's    concubine.      So   poor 
poet  Favart  was  seized  and  locked 
up  in  prison,  while  his  wife  was 
placed  in,   of  all  places  in  the 
world,  a  religious  house— ^  con- 
vents-there to  be  shut  out  of  the 
gay  world  until  she  would  consent 
to  dishonour  herself  and  her  hus- 
band by  becoming  what  1  have 
not  the  heart  to  call  her.     *  The 
husband  and  wife,'  says  a  contem- 
porary, '  were  obliged  to  bend  to 
the  yoke  of  necessity,  and  little 
Chantilly  was  at  the  same  time 
the  wife  of  Favart  and  the  mis- 
tress of  Marshal  Saxe.  .  .  .  And 
this,'  he  adds,  '  is  the  government 
which  could  expect-  to  maintain 
itself   while    indulging  in  such 
perversions  of  power  I     Strange 
that  Louis  XY.  should  not  fed 
that  all  such  acts  of  despotism — 
and  they  were  very  numerous — 
must  one  day  be  visited,  either 
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on  his  own  head  or  on  that  of  hifl 
Bnccessor!* 

Perhaps  Madame  Favart  only 
thought  it  better  to  yield  and 
escape  confinement  for  life;  or 
she  may  have  thought  of  her  un- 
happy husband,  and,  resolved  to 
play  the  hypocrite,  pretend  to 
grow  passionately  in  love  with  a 
man  she  detested,  in  the  interest 
of  her  poor  Favart,  whose  very 
life  was  in  the  Marshal's  iron 
hand.  She  may  indeed  have 
dreamed  of  vengeance.  She  might 
some  day  induce  him  to  let  her 
lover  and  husband  go.  She  had 
great  power  over  their  tyrant, 
and  she  probably  meant  to  exer- 
cise it  after  a  manner  which  was 
very  womanly  and  is  usually  e£fec- 
tive.  She  had  but  one  weapon 
she  could  wield,  and  it  was  treach- 
ery. All  she  could  do  in  the 
way  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  man 
she  had  loved,  married,  and 
ruined  depended  upon  the  influ- 
ence she  could  exercise  over  Mar- 
shal Saxe. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  the  Marshal  retired  to  Gham- 
bord,  where  the  King  had  given 
him  a  magnificent  ch&teau  and 
park,  and  there  he  resided  with 
his  famous  Hulan  regiment  and 
his  stud  of  wild  horses,  and,  after 
she  had  endured  twelve  months' 
weeping  and  sighing  in  her  con- 
vent cell,  with  Madame  Favart. 

Some  time  after,  poor  Charles 
Favart,  restored  to  freedom  and 
fame,  joined  the  Op^ra  Comique 
company  at  the  Hdtel  Bourgogne, 
and  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  repute; 
and  not  long  after.  Marshal  Saxe 
fought  his  last  battle  with  the 
greatest  of  all  conquerors,  Death, 
and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Tourists  on  the  Continent  who 
have  visited  Strasburg  will  re- 
member well  enough  his  solemn 
and  stately  monument.  There  it 
stands  in  the  old  Protestant  church 
of  St.  Thomas.    They  have  seen 


in  its  marble  allegory  how  France 
struggled  with  Death  for  the  life 
of  her  glorious  Saxon  hero,  and 
how  Hercules  himself  did  what 
he  could,  but  all  in  vain.  The 
monument  is,  by  the  fate  of  war, 
no  longer  French,  but  Gierman. 
It'Was,  however,  erected  by  the 
monarch  Saxe  served  so  faithfully 
and  so  successfully,  Louis  the 
Well-beloved  of  France,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  figalle'a  noblest 
works.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  more 
honourable  relic  of  the  great  sol- 
dier than  can  be  found  in  the 
story  of  Madame  Favart,  who, 
according  to  some  accounts,  more 
fanciful  than  real  probably,  was 
the  cause  of  his  death*  Grimm 
refers  to  the  romantic  story,  how- 
ever, as  if  it  were  true,  and  it  is 
strange  enough  to  be  so.  Accord- 
ing to  one  authority  it  runs  thus : 
Madame  went  down  into  the  park 
to  meet,  under  the  cloak  of  dark- 
ness, some  unknown  lover.  The 
suspicious  Marshal  stealthily  and 
secretly  followed  her ;  a  desperate 
duel  ensued,  without  seconds,  and 
in  it  Saxe  received  the  wound  of 
which  he  died.  His  last  desire 
was  that  his  death  should  be  at- 
tributed to  any  natural  cause 
rather  than  to  the  true  one,  and 
his  physician  was  sworn  to  secrecy, 
lest  the  wrath  of  an  entire  nation 
might  fall  upon  the  head  of  a 
woman  the  dying  soldier  had  al- 
ready sorely  wronged.  They  gave 
him  a  funeral  of  royal  state  and 
grandeur,  and  amongst  the  deepest 
mourners  was  little  Madame  Fa- 
vart, revenged  at  last 

Grimm  says  Madame  Favart  re- 
placed her  illustrious  lover  with '  a 
little  asthmatical  abortion  called 
the  Abb^  de  Yoisenon,'  who  had 
been,  or  then  was,  her  husband's 
ami  de  la  maisanf  and  who  was 
famous  for  writing  those  afitected 
quibbles  and  fantastic  unmeaning 
conceits  which  crop  up  in  cer- 
tain of  Favart's  numerous  works. 
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Some  of  these  are  said  to  have 
been  partially  written  by  Madame 
Fayart,  some  of  them  appeared  in 
foreign  languages  and  on  foreign 
boards,  and  most  of  them  are  still 
preserred  in  the  'Bepertoire  da 
Th^tre  Fran9ai8.' 

Twenty  years  after  the  death 
of  Marshal  Saxe,  Madame  Favart 
bade  life  adieu.  She  had  suffered 
long  and  terribly  from  some  in- 
waid  complaint,  and  endured  the 
agony  it  inflicted  Mrith  heroic  for- 
titude and  patient  quietness. 

*One  day,'  says  Grimm,  're- 
coTering  from  a  fainting  ht  in 
which  she  had  lain  for  a  long 
time,  she  perceived  amongst  those 
whom  her  danger  had  collected  in 
haste  about  her  bed  one  of  her 
neighbours  grotesquely  dressed. 
She  smiled,  and  said  she  thought 
she  had  seen  a  figure  of  Death 
made  with  straw — a  characteristic 
idea  in  the  thought  of  a  dying 
actress,'  as  such  figures  were  then 
used  on  the  stage. 

Those  were  the  days  in  which 
priests  refused  to  administer  the 
last  sacrament  to  dying  players 
unless  they  solemnly  and  formally 
renounced  their  profession;  and, 
in  the  event  of  their  refusing  to 
save  their  souls  in  this  way,  these 


said  Christian  priests  sternly  re- 
fused to  bury  their  bodies  in  con- 
secrated earth,  to  utter  prayers 
for  them  when  dead,  or  a  blessing 
above  their  graves.  They  lived 
excommunicated,  and,  dying  hope- 
less, received  the  burial  of  a  dog, 
as  poor  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  and 
hundreds  of  others  had.  In  due 
time,  therefore,  the  priest,  in  his 
customary  way,  called  upon  Ma- 
dame Favart  to  renounce  her  ac- 
cursed calling. 

The  poor  suffering  creature  was 
terrified, .  but  said,  weeping,  she 
dared  not  place  perjury  upon  her 
soul,  for  if  she  recovered,  neces- 
sity would  compel  her  to  go  back 
to  the  stage.  But  when  the 
clammy  drops  were  on  her  ghast- 
ly brow,  and  the  iciness  of  death 
was  creeping  upward  to  her  heart, 
she  whispered  to  the  priest,  'I 
do  renounce  it  now,'  and  died. 

Favart  survived  his  wife,  and 
bade  the  world  adieu  in  1792, 
when  he  was  in  his  eighty-second 
year,  and  had  been  for  some  time 
in  receipt  of  a  yearly  pension  of 
eight  hundred  francs  from  the 
Th^itre  Favart,  which  was  erected 
on  the  site  of  the  Hotel  de  Choi- 
seul  in  April  1783. 

A.  H.  WAlJi. 
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Sbtbn  o'clock  on  a  wet  and 
stormy  winter's  evening  in  Liver- 
pool, and  my  friend  M —  and  I 
are  making  oar  way  with  difficulty 
through  a  crowded  noisy  street, 
bright  as  day  with  iiaring  gas^ 
lights.  Above  oar  heads  the 
signs  creaky  and  the  oilskin  suits 
at  the  sailors'  slop-shops  and  the 
pawnbrokers'  toss  with  a  fantastic 
ghastliness,  as  they  are  caught  by 
the  wind,  and  on  the  greasy  pave- 
ment we  aie  elbowed  and  jostled 
by  women  hastily  doing  their 
marketing  at  repulsive  little  shops 
and  stalls,  or  by  men  lounging 
out  from  public-houses  or  hurry- 
ing home  after  a  long  day*s  work. 
Boys  and  girls,  too,  of  all  ages, 
swell  the  throng:  some  ragged, 
shoeless,  dirty,  and  either  wistful 
or  fierce  of  face ;  some  neat,  alert, 
stopping  along  with  that  self- 
reliant  look  which  being  able  to 
earn  one's  own  bread,  and  to  keep 
one's  self-respect,  often  gives  at 
such  an  early  age. 

It  is  a  noisy  crowd,  but  not  a 
cheerful  one;  that  ludicrously 
senseless  adjective,  which  stains 
the  speech  and  must  have  pol- 
luted the  imagination  of  tens  of 
thousands  among  us,  resounds  on 
all  sides ;  there  is  much  loud  talk- 
ing, jangling,  and  quarrelling  in 
some  groups,  but  little  laughing 
anywhere,  and  many  of  the 
women,  bonnetless,  with  worn 
shawls  over  their  heads,  seem  too 
dispirited  even  to  speak.  Little 
wonder  either,  for  though  the  rain 
has  stopped  for  awhile,  the  wind 
sweeps  down  the  street  in  bittor 
gusts,  and  it  is  not  a  night  to 
tempt  out  any  one  who  has  a 
shelter,  not  to  say  a  home. 


*  We  shall  get — on  better  soon,  * 
gasps  my  companion,  between  two 
fierce  blaste  that  nearly  tear  our 
cloaks  from  us ;  and  in  a  minute 
or  two  we  turn  a  comer  which 
takes  as  at  once  into  shelter, 
silence,  and  darkness—darkness 
only  just  broken  by  a  few  distant 
gas-lamps.  Here  the  pavement 
is  quite  unoccupied,  and  high 
blank  walls  rise  on  each  side  of 
us,  speaking  of  works  shut  up  and 
quiet  for  the  night,  all  the  tools 
laid  aside,  as  by  and  by  for  a 
longer  night  we  shall  all  lay  our 
tools.  Now  and  then  the  long 
dark  lines  are  broken  by  a  single 
cottage,  with  the  firelight  gleaming 
through  the  window ;  but  the 
black  walls  rise  high  again,  and 
we  hurry  on  till  I  think  the  dark 
street  is  unending,  and  begin  to 
feel  a  little  eerie  and  strange. 
But  my  companion  stops  suddenly 
before  a  doorway  lit  with  a  singk 
gas  jet.  '  Here  we  are  at  last,' 
she  says  cheerily,  and  knocia 
with  vigorous  hand. 

The  door  is  opened,  but  the 
darkness  within  is  greater  than 
without ;  we  can  see  nothing.  A 
few  steps  more,  however,  and 
another  door  admite  us  into  a 
large  schoolroom,  where  nearly 
two  hundred  children,  of  all  ages, 
and  most  evidently  from  the  very 
lowest  classes,  are  busy  at  lessons. 
This  is  a  night  ragged  school, 
mainteined  for  the  sake  of  our 
poor  little  brothers  and  sisters  by 
a  kind-hearted  lady.  It  has  three 
remarkable  regulations,  of  which 
two,  at  least,  are  much  appreciated 
by  the  scholars.  The  children 
come  at  five  o'clock,  and  the  first 
of  these  rules  is  that  every  child 
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miud  wash  ite  faice  and  bands 
immediately  on  amying;  the 
second  role  is  that  it  shall  then 
have  a  slice  of  bread  and  treacle 
before  beginning  lessons  ;  and  the 
third  role  is  that,  before  going 
home  at  eight  o'clock,  there  shall 
be  sapper  for  all.  80  the  faces 
and  hands  are  fidrly  clean^  though 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  rim  of  un- 
touched outer  darkness  round 
forehead  and  cheeks,  setting  off 
their  whiteness ;  but  the  rags,  not 
elothes,  filthy  beyond  description, 
which  hang  loosely  on  most  of 
them,  show  only  too  plainly 
firom  what  wretched  homes  these 
little  ones  come.  Most  of  them 
are  bare-legged,  and  many  a  little 
foot  is  bound  up  after  a  faishion, 
and  many  a  thin  leg  shows  scars 
of  cuts  or  bums — ^the  constant 
accidents  that  befall  these  gutter 
children. 

But  we  only  pause  to  exchange 
a  few  words  with  the  pleasant 
motherly  mistress;  my  friend 
says,  *  They  will  be  ready  for  us, 
I  think,'  and  I  follow  her  into  a 
large  elasa-room,  where  a  most 
savonry  odour  greets  us.  Yes, 
and  a  very  cheerM  sight  too  :  a 
large  fire  burning  dear  and  bright 
(a  perfect  cook's  fire),  several  pots 
and  pans  on  or  beside  it,  a  long 
table  made  of  boards  on  trestles 
aet  out  with  various  dishes  and 
plates,  and,  bustling  about  with 
eager  fiices  in  all  the  importance 
and  haste  of  pressing  business, 
a  dosen  children,  six  boys  and 
six  girla  This  is  the  cooking 
class. 

At  one  end  of  the  room  stands 
the  teacher  to  keep  order,  but  she 
takes  no  part  in  the  work  to-night; 
for  this  is  the  'test  lesson/  and 
the  children  are  cooking  un- 
assisted some  of  the  dishes  that 
they  have  learnt  to  make,  and 
by  and  by  they  are  to  be  ques- 
tioned on  their  knowledge.  Here 
no  rags  are  to  be  seen :  boys  and 


girls  alike  wear  large  overalls, 
lent  them  for  this  class ;  and  the 
keen  faces  are  so  clean  that  they 
positively  shine,  and  I  am  not 
surprised  when  later  a  child  tells 
me  with  conscious  and  jasti« 
fiable  pride,  *  We  that  learns 
cooking  alius  washes  in  three 
waters !' 

We  stand  and  look  on  for 
awhile,  noting  how  briskly  and 
cleverly  the  children  work ;  but 
presently  we  are  told  that  two  of 
them  have  fimshed  and  are  ready 
to  be  examined;  so  we  take  our 
places  at  the  far  end  of  the  room, 
armed  with  pencil  and  paper,  and 
two  small  urchins  come  and  stand 
before  us.  They  work  in  pairs, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  examined 
in  pairs. 

'Abraham  R. ;  I'm  going  on 
eleven,  and  I'm  in  the  Fourth ' 
(Standard  understood),  is  the  reply 
of  the  first  on  being  asked  hb 
name.  *  Tom  P.,  going  on  twelve,' 
says,  with  a  cheerful  grin,  the 
second,  a  smaller  but  bluff  and 
sturdy  laddie, '  on'y  they  calls  me 
the  "  Doctor." ' 

Abraham  and  the  Doctor  are  a 
•  very  bright  couple^  A  few  simj^ 
questions  about  food,  its  nature, 
and  the  different  kinds  used  and 
required,  are  asked,  and  the  an- 
swers, though  couched  in  rather 
odd  language,  show  intelligence 
and  real  knowledge.  Then  come 
questions  which  they  evidently 
like  better,  about  the  ingredients 
and  method  of  cooking  various 
dishes,  and  their  eagerness  is  so 
great  that  they  snatch  the  words 
from  each  other  s  mouths.  Abra- 
ham adds  to  his  words  a  vivid 
pantomime. 

'  Yes,  teacher,  yer  takes  the 
flour  an'  yer  puts  it  in  a  basin,  an' 
puts  the  baking  powder,  an'  yer 
rubs  the  drippin*  wi'  the  tips  o' 
yer  fingers  so' (this  is  the  crust  for 
a  meat  pie,  it  must  be  understood). 
'Yer  mustn't   touch  it  wi'   the 
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lounds  o'  yer  'ands  or  it1l  get  all 
8ofb  and  smoshy — ' 

Here  he  pauses  for  breath,  and 
the  Doctor  strikes  in. 

*  Yes,  teacher,  an'  when  it*8  all 
robbed  fine  down,  yer  puts  cold 
water  an'  stirs  it  with  a  knife,  an' 
puts  it  on  a  board  an'  rolls  it 
out — * 

*  80f*  bursts  in  Abraham  again, 
with  pantomine,  turning  up  his 
sleeves  hastily  to  keep  them  out 
of  his  imaginary  flour. 

Ingredients,  by  the  way,  is  a 
word  that  has  evidently  taken 
hold  of  Abraham's  imagination; 
he  begins  his  account  of  every 
dish  as  if  he  were  the  engineer  for 
a  new  line  of  rails,  with  '  Get  all 
yer  gradients.' 

ll^ese  two  are  soon  dismissed — 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
*  passed.'  Then  come  two  girls, 
not  quite  so  brilliant,  but  still 
very  fair  scholars.  Then  two 
more  boys,  one  a  little  solemn- 
faced  Swede,  but  intelligent  and 
clever  enough.  Then  comes  a  girl 
who  has  not  been  able  to  do  any 
cooking  to-night,  though  she 
is  a  good  worker.  'Her  arm  is 
90  bad.'  Bad  indeed,  poor  child ; 
it  is  swollen  to  three  times  the 
size  of  its  bony  companion.  We 
ask  her  if  she  has  hurt  it,  and  if 
she  has  seen  a  doctor. 

'  No,'  is  her  answer  to  both 
questions.  'She  supposes  it's 
goin'  to  gather,'  she  adds,  with 
the  dull  pathetic  patience  under 
the  inevitable,  that  these  children 
of  the  very  poorest  so  soon  learn. 
Still,  she  manages  to  answer  a  few 
questions,  though  they  are  made 
mercifully  few ;  and  her  heavy 
eyes  brighten  as  she  tells  us  how 
she  stewed  a  bit  of  liver  'for 
father  on  Sunday,  an'  he  said  it 
was  awful  good.' 

Soon  all  have  passed  the  ordeal 
fairly  well,  but  it  is  curious  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  boys  have  de- 
cidedly surpassed  the  girls.     Is  it 


the  novelty  that  pleases  and  leads 
them  to  care  more  about  it  ?  We 
have  heard  a  good  deal  lately  of 
the  superior  conduct,  diligence, 
and  attention  of  girls  attending 
university  classes  or  residing  at 
colleges,  as  compared  with  young 
men.  Can  there  be  any  analogy 
here,  or  is  there  any  inference  to 
be  drawn  9  Leaving  that  audacious 
question  alone,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  to  all  the  children  the  cook- 
ing is  a  kind  of  glorified  mud*pie 
business.  Makiag  mud-pies  was, 
doubtless,  long  one  of  their 
pleasures;  here  they  find  the 
very  same  thing,  only  with  vastly 
superior  materials,  legalised,  made 
into  a  lesson,  for  which  they  can 
even  get  prizes,  and  of  which 
(last  best  thought  of  all)  the  re- 
sults are  not  only  uncommonly 
good  to  eat,  but  are  to  be  eaten  by 
the  cooks  themselves. 

That  blissful  moment  is  draw- 
ing near.  We  inspect  the  dishes, 
now  all  neatly  set  out  on  the 
table.  Here  are  lentil  soup,  Irish 
stew,  stewed  liver,  treacle-pud- 
ding, meat  pie,  apple  pie,  all  made 
from  the  cheapest  materials,  but 
all  good,  besides  beef-tea  and 
gruel.  The  young  teacher  is  de- 
servedly complimented  on  her 
pupils,  and  is  informed  that  they 
have  all  passed.  She  turns  and 
announces  the  fact  to  them,  telling 
them  that  they  will  all  get  their 
certificates,  and  the  whole  party 
break  out  into  shrill  cheers. 
Abraham  tries  to  stand  on  his 
head  and  cheer  so,  but  is  promptly 
turned  right  side  up.  A  little 
messenger  from  the  school-room 
appears  to  know  what  they  are 
'shouting  for,'  and  when  she 
carries  back  the  good  news  the 
cheers  are  loudly  echoed.  Then 
comes  supper.  Grace  is  said,  and 
the  meal  begins.  Neither  man- 
ners nor  plates  are  very  plentiful, 
but  how  they  do  relish  the  hot 
savoury  food  !  Keener  enjoyment 
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it  would  be  haid  to  see  anywhere. 
An  alderman  over  his  turtle,  a 
connoisaeur  over  rare  wine,  is  no- 
thing to  it  All  that  the  cooks 
cannot  eat  is  served  round  among 
the  others  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and 
the  very  tiniest  mouthful  is  ap- 
preciated. To  be  in  the  cooking 
class  is  the  highest  ambition  of 
every  child  in  that  school,  and  no 
wonder.  Soon  not  a  crumb  is 
left;  and  as  we  have  a  train  to 
catch,  my  friend  and  I  do  not 
wait  for  tiie  dismissal,  but  bid  the 
teachers  and  children  good-night, 
and  hurry  away  with  plenty  of 
subjects  for  thought. 

The  qnestion  quickly  rises  in  the 
mind,  Is  not  this  a  move  in  the 
right  direction  1  These  children 
do  not  love  dirt,  and  rags,  and 
bad  fare.  Can  we  not,  while  they 
are  still  at  school,  train  them  in 
ways  that  will  make  it  easier  for 
them  to  be  clean,  to  be  tidy,  and 
to  have  proper  food,  at  no  ex- 
pense beyond  that  of  the  bad  un- 
wholesome food  common  in  their 
homes  1  None  but  those  who  see 
and  know  can  form  the  faintest 
notion  of  what  the  food  of  the 
working  classes  too  often  is — ^how 
bad,  how  wasteful,  how  extrava- 
gant, how  unwholesome.  The 
little  money  they  have  is  ill,  be- 
cause ignorantly,  laid  out,  and  the 
food  bought  is  too  often  destroyed 
in  the  cooking.  One  cannot  help 
the  mothers,  except  one  or  two 
here  and  there :  they  do  not  profit 
by  teaching ;  but  for  the  children 
we  can  surely  do  something.  We 
must  look  to  the  future  a  little  if 
there  is  ever  to  be  any  improTe- 
ment 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  in 
taking  school-time  for  cooking  we 
are  robbing  the  children  of  so- 
called  educational  advantages. 
Only  get  a  competent  teacher,  and 
a  cooking  lesson  can,  and  will,  be 
made  eminently  educationaL  It 
can  be  at  once  a  lesson  in  arith- 


metic, a  lesson  in  geography,  a 
lesson  in  general  knowledge,  and 
a  lesson  too  generally  omitted 
from  all  time-tables — a  lesson  in 
common  sense.  Tidiness,  neat- 
ness, and  cleanliness  are  enforced, 
and  the  children  learn  to  take  a 
pride  in  what  was  at  first  a 
trouble,  until  in  many  cases  their 
personal  appearance  distinctly  im- 
proves while  they  attend  the 
classes. 

And  they  remember  and  value 
what  they  learn.  Again  and 
again,  since  cooking  has  been 
taught  in  elementary  schools, 
cases  have  occurred  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  writer 
where  in  sickness  a  child  of  ten 
or  twelve  has  been  the  only  per- 
son able  to  cook  for  the  invalid, 
or  has  been  obliged  and  has  been 
able  to  do  all  the  cookii^  for  a 
large  family.  Yes,  and  to  do  it 
better  even  than  the  poor  mother, 
who  did  her  best,  but,  married 
perhaps  from  a  factory  at  eight- 
een, has  all  her  life  been  strug- 
gling under  the  burden  of  her 
own  ignorance. 

In  this  generation  we  have 
given  to  girls  in  all  classes  oppor- 
tunities of  education  such  as  were 
never  before  within  their  reach ; 
we  have  improved  their  mental 
training  in  many  directions.  Do 
not  let  us  forget  that  most  of  the 
girls  in  our  schools  will  in  time 
become  wives  and  mothers,  and 
that  upon  their  knowledge  or 
their  ignorance  of  common  house- 
hold matters,  may  depend  the 
happiness  or  the  misery,  the 
health  or  the  want  of  health,  of 
a  whole  family.  The  Mayor  of 
Liverpool  stated  at  a  public  meet- 
ing two  years  ago  that  two-thirds 
of  the  quarrels  between  man  and 
wife  that  came  before  him  as  a 
magistrate,  began  in  some  dispute 
about  food.  What  a  power  for 
good,  then,  are  we  placing  in  a 
girl's  hand  when  we  teach  her 
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how  to  cook  properly  I  Sorely  we 
have  wronged  our  girl- children  in 
so  long  withholding  from  them  a 
branch  of  knowledge  quite  as  im- 
portant to  them  in  their  after  life 
as  sewing.  Much  has  been  done 
in  teaching  domestic  economy 
from  books,  but  a  course  of  prac- 
tical lessons  in  cookery  teaches  a 
girl  ten  more  than  a  year's  lessons 
from  a  book.  Managers  dread 
the  expense,  but  it  seems  hardly 
yet  to  be  generally  known  that  a 
Government  grant  of  four  shillings 
a  head  can  be  obtained  for  girls 
learning  practical  cookery,  while 
the  domestic  economy  grant,  also 
four  shillings,  can  be  earned  by  the 
same  girls.  These  two  grants  to- 
gether more  than  pay  the  expense 
of  a  course  of  cooking  lessons  such 
as  the  Code  requires ;  and  schemes 
by  which  lessons  can  be  given  in 
town  or  country  schools  at  a  very 


low  rate  have  been  drawn  up  by 
various  schools  of  cookery — ^in 
particular  by  the  Liverpool  School, 
59  Parr  Street.  Full  information 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  hon.  secretary. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  urge 
the  consideration  of  this  matter 
upon  all  who  have  the  welfsoe  of 
the  toiling  millions  among  os  at 
heart;  we  would  ask  help  from 
all  who  are  interested  in  any 
degree  in  education — in  the  con- 
dition of  the  working  classes, 
especially  that  of  women  and 
children — or,  above  all,  in  that 
great  temperance  movement^ 
which  has  made  such  grand  ad- 
vances in  the  last  five  years,  and 
of  which  the  teaching  oi  cooking 
in  elementary  schools  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  humblest^  but  not  tiie 
least  efficient,  handmaid. 

A0NB8  0.  MAITLAim. 
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Etvb  Bince  Germany  found  yirtne 
as  irell  as  force  in  union,  ever 
since  the  boll  ceased  to  roll 
at  Wiesbaden,  and  mesaienrs  to 
make  their  game  at  Hombnrg, 
the  gambler  has  no  place  wherein  to 
agoy  the  '  two  greatest  pleasures 
of  life^'  between  Heligoland  and 
Monaco.  Where  Heligoland  may 
be,  £dw  people — and  probably  no 
Frenchmen — know;  but  the  cli- 
mate is  believed  not  to  be  attrac- 
tive in  winter.  So  the  tide  of 
rascality  rolls  southwards  to  the 
'gem-like'  city,  as  Mr.  Tennyson 
calls  it,  of  Monaco;  and  tbe 
trains  from  Marseilles  to  Nice 
carry  a  mixed  multitude  of 
gamblers  and  invalids. 

Monaco  has  always  been  the 
devil^s  comer  of  the  Eiviera, 
the  'goodman's  croft,'  as  north- 
country  peasants  called  the  fiJlow 
nook  of  their  farms  where  the 
enemy  was  supposed  to  sow  tares 
and  wild  oats,  and  practise  the 
rest  of  his  wicked  husbandry. 
Long  ago,  looking  along  the 
bright  coast,  past  dull  Hy^res, 
and  Cannes  with  its  one  black 
unsaYOury  street,  past  dusty  sunny 
Nice  to  beautiful  Mentone,  the 
purveyor  of  mischief  for  idle 
hands  chose  out  for  his  own  the 
city  on  the  rock  above  the  sea. 
In  old  days  the  place  pleased  him 
well,  fox  it  lay  in  a  no-man's  law- 
less land,  between  Provence  and 
Oenoa  and  Savoy,  while  its 
natural  strength  and  sheltered 
harbour  made  it  a  home  for  sea- 
robbers.  There  the  Baiaoen 
cruisers  lay  in  wait,  and  thence 
the  pirate  princes  of  the  ancient 
house  of  the  Grimaldi,  when  they 
had  driven  out  the  aaraseim  in 


the  tenth  century,  preyed  on  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediteiranean, 
and  lent  their  fleet  indifferently  to 
the  Emperor  or  the  Pope.  Now 
the  navies  of  the  Prince  are  fish- 
ing-boats, but  his  Mayors  of  the 
Palace — the  Administration — dt 
at  home,  to  accept  the  challenge  of 
all  comers  from  the  idle  watering- 
placeson  the  languid  coast.  Trains 
run  all  day  from  Nice,  conveying 
troops  of  the  knights  of  industry, 
with  their  ladies ;  and  steamers 
used  to  ply  in  the  season,  though 
few  brought  back  gold  from  this 
shady  Ophir. 

Nor  is  the  vaurien  alone  there, 
for  respectability  too  takes  its  re- 
turn ticket  from  Nice  or  Men- 
tone  on  the  eastern  side,  to  the 
Casino  at  Monte  Carlo.  This  is 
little  to  be  wondered  at,  for,  with 
all  its  beauty,  the  Riviera  is  not 
exactly  a  lively  place.  Mosquitoes, 
and  your  own  or  your  neighbou/s 
cough,  keep  you  pretty  alert  at 
night,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  be 
awake  all  day.  Some  people  are 
not  ill  enough,  or  wise  enough,  to 
wish  to  bask  for  ever  on  the 
beach,  or  '  to  walk  all  day,  like  the 
sultan  of  old,  in  the  gardens  of 
spice,'  of  lemons,  and  cassia  round 
the  hotels.  They  have  exhausted 
the  fun  of  le  tir  auz  pigeons — 
white  and  sagacious  doves  with 
the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which 
won't  get  up  when  the  trap  is 
pulled,  but  need  to  have  pine- 
cones  thrown  at  them,  and  then 
walk  back  to  the  sportsmen. 
Tennis,  too,  on  curious  grounds 
innocent  of  a  blade  of  grass,  soon 
ceases  to  have  charms,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  any  one  twice  trusts 
t»  the  mercies  of  a  local 
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haclc      Sainte  -  Benve's    modest 
prayer,  that  he  *  might  do  some- 
thing e^ery  momiog,  and  go  ont 
somewhere  every  evening/  cannot 
he  gratified  here.    Even  the  rain 
of  England,  mitigated  as  it  is  hy 
clnhs  and  conversation,  hegins  to 
seem  preferahle  to  the  monotonoos 
hlae  sky  and  sunshine  that  would 
he    so    invaluahle  in  a   British 
cricket    season.      So   some    fine 
morning  most  people  find  them- 
selves taking  gold  in  their  pockets, 
and    their    places     for   Monaco, 
merely,  of  course,  to  listen  to  the 
very  admirahle  hand,  and  to  study 
the    curious  types  of  character. 
Let  us  go  with  them,  careful  to 
he  supplied  with  return  tickets, 
and  as  Uttle  money  as  possihle,  for 
certainly  it  will  he  deposited  for 
ever  in  the  hank  at  Monaco. 

Leaving  Nice,  the  train  strolls 
in  a  leisurely  way  over  a  numher 
of  very  perilous  hridges,  past  the 
height  of  Cimiez,  with  the  pensions 
and  amphitheatres,  the  marks  of 
the  old  Roman  and  of  the  new 
English  occupation ;  past  the  pretty 
hay  of  y  illafranca,  where  the  treaty 
was  signed  that  gave  Nice  and 
Savoy  to  France,  and  where  the 
American  squadron  is  lying  now, 
with  dance-music  echoing  from  one 
of  the  ships;  past  little  stations 
with  Saracen  names  and  clumps 
of  feathery  palms,  till  we  pause 
under  a  great  cliff.      The  cliff, 
with  the  olive  groves  at  its  feet, 
is  to  the  left ;  to  the  right  is  the 
sea,  and  a  castle  on  a  crag,  with 
aloes  peeping  over  the  round  walls, 
and   one  great  sentinel  cypress. 
Lemon  groves  run  down  almost 
to  the  heach ;  the  red  soil  hreaks 
through  here  and  there ;  the  smoke 
floats  away  from  a  white  cottage 
among  the  olive-trees;  hehind  are 
the  rocks,  with    heautiful  &int 
colours,  yellows  and  reds,  as  of 
the  dawn.     It  is  like  the  Gkrden 
of  the  Hesperides,  as  Mr.  Morris 
has  enahled  us  all  to  see  it : 


*  The  weil-flUed  golden  caps  of  oranges. 
Hong  amid  groves  of  pointed  cji  picas- 

trees; 
On  grassy  slopes  the  twining  Tine  boughs 

grew, 
And  hoary  olives  twixt  far  mountains 

bine; 
And  many-oolonred  flowers,  like  a  cload. 
The  mi^gfed  soathem  difb  did  softly 

fl&rond.* 

This  earthly  paradise  is  Monaco, 
and  we  alight  at  the  little  station 
under  the  castle.  The  Casino  is 
a  mile  further  on,  hut  it  is  heet  to 
climh  the  path  to  the  old  town, 
for  the  day  is  long  enough  to  in- 
spect the  whole  principalis, 
*  from  the  Alps  to  the  sea,'  as  well 
as  to  examine  the  late  M.  Blanc's 
house  of  custom. 

A  winding  path  leads  easily  to 
the  summit  of  the  rock  whence 
the  (Genoese,  with  their  scaling- 
ladders,  were  hurled  long  ago; 
and,  hefore  we  expect  it,  the  *  un- 
happy palace   of   the    race'    of 
Qrimaldi  is  hefore  us.      It  is  a 
long,  dull  Italian  huilding,  of  the 
desolate  sort  called  fine,  on  one 
side  of  a  hare  stone  square,  with 
six  stunted  plane-trees.       Three 
soldiers    in    the    fiided  blue    of 
Monaco  are  swaggering  beneath 
the  flag,  the  flag  that,  with  its 
quarterings,  has  a  kind  of  shadowy 
resemblance  to  the  cloth  of  a  rou- 
lette table.     Tlie  old  cannons  on 
the  ramparts  were  a  regal  present 
from  France.     They  are  covered 
with  fleur-de-lis,  but   have    no 
carriages,  and  would  scarcely  serve 
to  frighten  an  SmeiUe  of  Monaoese. 
Within  the  palace  are  frescoes  hy 
Garavaggio,  which  have  recently 
been  very  much  restored.     Hers, 
too,  Duke  Lucien  was  stabbed  hy 
Doria  and  by  'an  assassin  from 
San  Bemo,'  while  a  black  servant 
looked  on,  frightened  and  helpless. 
The  place  brings  back  a  memoiy 
of  Holyrood,  of  Stirling,  of  all  the 
desolate  boudoirs  of  old  palaces 
with  stained  floors,  and  no  frag- 
rance now  but  that  evil  one,  the 
memory  of  blood  shed  in  vain. 
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In  the  great  crimson  and  gold 
chamber  of  state  a  very  different 
person  died  more  peacefully,  the 
Doke  of  York,  brother  of 
George  III.  He  fell  ill  between 
Maneilles  and  G^noa,  and  a 
curious  storv  is  told  of  the  last 
hours  of  this  not  very  romantic 
prince.  A  beautiful  lady  stood 
gasing  at  the  palace  from  the 
shore  all  the  days  of  his  illness, 
and  leaped  into  the  sea  at  the 
hour  of  his  death.  From  the 
parapet  of  the  castle  you  see  the 
rock  from  which  she  plunged,  and 
the  place  is  hauuted,  of  course,  by 
this  sirinSy  or  lady  of  the  water. 
From  the  same  parapet  Duke 
Hercules  IV.  was  thrown  by  his 
subjects,  on  a  November  night  of 
1614 ;  the  prince,  who  was  a  re- 
nowned warrior,  being  equally 
fiunous  for  his  love  adventures  in 
times  of  peace.  The  faU  must  be 
over  one  hundred  feet,  and  there 
are  reefs  below  shining  through 
the  clear  green  sea. 

In  the  garden  paths  leading  to 
the  town,  and  blazing  with  roses 
and  geraniums  in  December,  pretty 
*  daric  children  are  running  home 
from  school  The  town  is  clean 
enough  and  quaint,  with  houses 
painted  with  odd  devices.  Times 
are  changed  since  Duke  Honorius 
and  Duke  Florestan  (18151848) 
made  education  impossible,  com 
a  monopoly,  and  the  life  of  the 
people  worse  than  that  of  Egyp- 
tian fellahs,  with  their  extortions. 
Monaco,  with  Mentone,  shared  in 
the  revolution  of  1848,  and  now 
only  the  town  and  about  three 
miles  of  coast  are  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Duke.  Within 
his  bounds,  however,  he  has  all 
the  rights  of  an  absolute  sove- 
reign, and  the  Journal  de  Monaco 
proclaims  his  clemency  in  pardon- 
ing a  criminal  condemned  to  per- 
petual labour. 

Leaving  the  town,  a  walk  of  ten 
minutes  takes  us  to  Monte  Carlo, 
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whereon  the  Casino  is  built,  with 
its  terraced  gardens,  forming,  with 
a  caf6  and  the  Hdtel  de  Paris, 
three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.     The 
hotel,  a   building    in  the  most 
Parisian  taste,  is  perhaps  the  most 
comfortable  on  the  Mediterranean. 
But  it  is  not  exactly  intended  for 
ffimilies,  and  if  you  stay   there 
without  playing  you  are  informed 
that  a  Bussian  prince  has  applied 
for  your  room,  thinking  the  num- 
ber a  lucky  one.    Indeed,  Monaco 
differs  from  its  German  rivals  in 
nothing  more  than  this,  that  re- 
spectable people  will  not  make  it 
their  home,  and  thus  the  Adminis- 
tration is  spared  the  expense  of 
contributing  to  an  English  church. 
Do  not  let  us  be  seduced  by  the 
metallic  chink  of  coin  that  comes 
from  the  windows  of  the  rooms ; 
these  are  not  in  their  glory  till  gas- 
light.   Look  straight  up  the  moun- 
tain :  on  the  very  crest  of  the  steep 
is  what  seems  like  a  gaunt  pillar  of 
living  rock.     That  is  a  Eoman 
trophy  of  victory  over  the  Alpine 
tribes,  and  behind  lies  Turbia, 
the  old  frontier  town  between  the 
two  Gauls.     Through  deep  green 
lemon  groves,  lit  up  with  golden 
fruit— through  gray  olive  gudens, 
up  to  real  turf,  so  rare  on  the 
parched  coast — the  path  leads  to 
the  basis  of  the  limestone  clifb. 
Then  come  stairs  cut  in  the  rock, 
and,  after  a  breathless  scramble, 
we  are  in  Turbia.     The  Comiche 
Eoad,  and  the  world  on  its  way, 
go  past  this  lost-looking  village, 
with  its  steep  lanes,  its  Gothic 
gates,   its   narrow   streets,    with 
green    and   mouldy  walls,   dark 
xmder  the  overhanging  eaves.   No 
one  is  about  but  children,  and 
stray  donkeys  of  a  small  black 
breed,    which     walk     with    the 
aplomb  of  sacred  animals,  Irish 
pigs,  or  Egyptian  ibises.  Through 
the  west  gate  and  past  the  ruined 
tower  is  a  strange  duU  sunset 
brooding  over  a  glorious  panorama. 
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To  the  webt,  T/vhere  the  light  is 
clearest,  is  the  fkntastic  lijae  of 
the  Estrelles,  with  reaches  of 
golden  water  ripplinf?  at  its  base, 
and  crowned  with  a  soft  and  golden 
fire,  like  the  *  bonny  hills  of 
heaven/  in  the  old  ballad.  Be- 
tween that  headland  and  Turbia 
the  Mediterranean  breaks  into  its 
'  innumerable  laughter.'  Far  to 
the  north,  beneath  the  chillest 
part  of  the  sky,  are  the  tumbled 
lower  spurs  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
cold  and  blue  beneath  their  white 
crest  of  snow.  To  the  east  are 
the  hills  above  Mentone — Italian 
hills,  violet  dark  between  the 
'  daffodil  sky '  and  the  blue-green 
sea.  At  our  feet,  as  it  seems 
within  a  stone-throw,  the  pretty 
'city  of  little  Monaco  basking 
glows.'  The  sun  goes  down,  and 
the  chill  and  dew  come  on  with 
the  swift  night.  It  is  a  quick 
rough  walk  to  Monte  Carlo 
through  the  soft  gray  and  purple 
of  the  twilight. 

From  the  night  air  and  the 
cold  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
salon  de  jeu  is  a  curious  change. 
The  rooms  at  Monaco  are  two, 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  J,  and 
contain  six  roulette  and  two 
trente  et  quarante  tables.  The 
latter  game  is  at  first  sight  a  little 
mysterious.  The  table  is  di- 
vided into  two  compartments, 
one  marked  with  a  red  lozenge, 
the  other  with  a  plain  lozenge,  of 
the  same  green  baize  as  the  board. 
If  you  put  your  money  on  the 
red  side,  you  bet  that  the  upper 
of  two  rows  of  cards,  dealt  by  a 
croupier,  will  pass  thirty-one  by 
fewer  pips  than  the  lower,  which 
is  called  black,  but  might  as  well 
be  called  yellow  or  by  any  other 
name.  Eoulette  is  more  childish 
still.  A  ball  is  sent  revolving 
round  a  revolving  disk;  it  must 
ultimately  fall  into  one  of  thirty- 
seven  chambers,  each  numbered, 
and  each  coloured  either  black  or 


red.  The  table  is  marked  with 
corresponding  numbers  and  go- 
lours.  If  yon  are  fortunate  enough 
to  put  your  stake  on  the  actual 
number  which  turns  up,  you  re- 
ceive thirty-five  times  your  stake; 
eight  times  your  stake  if  you  back 
four  numbers,  one  of  which  turns 
up ;  twice  your  stake  if  yon  back 
one  of  the  '  columns '  of  twelve 
numbers,  and  so  on.  Eoulette 
has  larger  prizes  than  the  rival 
game ;  but  whenever  the  bail  falls 
into  number  0,  called  zero,  the 
bank  clears  the  board ;  and  zero 
occurs  very  often. 

The  usual  crowd  surrounds  the 
tables.  Here  is  the  professional 
gambler,  with  his  impassive  face, 
rough  German  or  smooth  Spanish. 
Here  are  ladies  from  Nice ;  their 
coquetry  deserts  them  when  they 
take  their  seats,  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  Here  are  elderly 
Britons  straight  from  the  conoeit- 
rooms,  with  the  obvious  impres- 
sion that  they  are  Dantes  in  a 
new  Inferno ;  one  young  English 
lady  has  the  air  of  a  pretty  pity- 
ing Beatrice.  They  are  haunted 
by  the  fear  that  some  one  will 
shoot  himself,  and  suppose  that 
charcoal-pans  are  among  the  arti- 
cles of  the  tariff  in  the  Hotel  de 
Paris.  ITothing  of  the  sort  hap- 
pensy  however.  You  see  no  sign 
of  emotion,  except  a  quivering 
hand  or  lip,  or  a  very  lowly-mut- 
tered execration.  Play  is  rather 
an  opiate  than  a  stimulant,  for 
the  gambler's  mind  is  all  in  the 
future,  hanging  on  the  next  deal 
or  the  next  circle  of  the  ball,  till 
the  fatal  one,  when  he  is  ruined, 
and  walks  out  to  realise  it.  Thus 
the  humours  of  a  gambling-table 
are  as  rare  as  those  of  a  ma- 
thematical lecture.  Odd  people 
enough  are  here,  but  they  don't 
behave  oddly.  There  is  an  old 
lady  who  looks  respectability  it- 
self; yet  she  is  placing  her  coin 
on  the  roulette-table  with  the  sci- 
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entific  calm,  of  a  person  wbo  Ib 
making  tea. 

Now  she  stakes  on  a  column, 
now  on  a  coloor,  now  on  a  num- 
ber, and  '  the  numbers  come/  and 
the  old  lady  wins.  '  Zero/  calls 
the  croupier,  and  the  bank  sweeps 
up  a  few  five-franc  pieces.  But 
that  sagacious  old  woman  has  a 
napoleon  on  zero,  receives  thirty- 
five  times  her  stake,  and  toddles 
away  before  luck  turns.  Watch 
that  old  Scotch  gentleman  with 
his  wife  and  daughter.  He  puts 
down,  he  actually  hazards  a  crown 
on  the  red.  Bed  comes  up.  With 
joy  and  surprise  he  turns  to  the 
£uni]y  group.  'I  never  made  a 
bet  before,'  he  cries,  'and  I've  won.' 
Even  as  he  speaks,  Mdlle.  Mu- 
sette, of  Nice,  has  added  the  two 
pieces  to  her  humble  store,  nor 
will  French,  spoken  with  a  won- 
drous Edinburgh  accent,  induce 
her  to  restore  them.  There  is  a 
Frenchman  playing  on  a  system. 
That  young  man  might  much  bet- 
ter be  occupied  with  the  search 
for  perpetual  motion  or  the  squar- 
ing of  the  circle.  Systems  are 
like  the  alchemy  of  M.  Th^phile 
Gautier's  inventive  friend. 

'Gold!'  said  this  genius.  'I 
have  made  gold ;  any  one  can  do 
it.  But  it  takes  forty  francs  to 
make  a  napoleon.' 

In  the  long-run,  the  bank  and 
a  constant  player  of  even  temper 
and  boundless  wealth  would  be 
equal,  aave  the  three  per  cent  the 


bank  would  win  by  zero.  Alas, 
when  the  player  has  no  temper, 
and  only  the  money  he  meant  for 
his  tour  as  resources !  One  man 
will  cover  the  table  with  gold, 
and  be  wrong  everywhere ;  another 
will  let  a  coin  lie  where  it  falls, 
and  receive  thirty-five  times  his 
stake.  So  various  is  Luck,  which 
is  only  constant  to  her  hatred  of 
the  timid  player.  So  we  punt 
and  moralise,  and  the  last  of  our 
napoleons  has  gone  on  the  wrong 
'  column.'  We  shall  not  make  a 
fortune  by  roulette,  non  Di^  non 
homifus,  non  cancedsere  eolumnce. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well.  Beginners 
win,  they  say;  the  patron  saint 
of  Monaco  generally  takes  care  of 
that.  Then  they  long  for  more, 
as  the  girl  in  Miss  Kossetti's  poem 
yearned  for  more  of  the  fruits 
she  bought  from  the  goblin  mer- 
chantmen. People  return  again 
and  again  after  their  first  success, 
all  in  vain.  The  croupiers  are  as 
cruel  as  the  goblins,  and  rake 
your  gold  back  into  their  glitter- 
ing tempting  fairy  hoard. 

There  is  the  whistle  of  the  train 
from  Genoa,  Nicewards,  and  the 
low  moon  is  shining  through  the 
feathery  palms,  and  over  the 
smooth  sea,  as  we  run  down  to  the 
station.  It  is  rather  a  depressed 
crowd  that  separates  at  Nice,  and 
little  inclined  to  waken  the  echoes 
and  the  invalids  with  '  Hule  Bri- 
tannia '  or  the  *  Marseillaise.' 

A.  L. 
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I  HAVE  often  wondered  why  the 
authors  of  those  ingenious  little 
manuals,  beariug  the  attractive 
titles  of  '  Physiologies/  *  Natural 
Histories/  and  so  forth,  and  de- 
scriptive of  sundry  social  types 
more  or  less  remarkable  for  eccen- 
tricity, have  most  unaccountably 
omitted  to  include  therein  a  defi- 
nition of  the  genus  *  collector,'  a 
subject  rich  in  varieties,  and  em- 
bracing  an  infinitely  wider  field 
than  unreflecting  folks  are  apt  to 
imagine;  for  who,  at  one  epoch 
of  ms  life  or  another,  has  not  suc- 
cumbed to  the  '  soft  impeachment ' 
of  the  collecting  mania?  Fortu- 
nately for  the  peace  of  mind  of 
those  absorbed  by  this  very  pre- 
valent infirmity,  it  is  sufficiently 
elastic  to  enable  them  to  cultivate 
their  own  particular  hobby  with- 
out necessarily  interfering  with 
each  other;  the  fiivourite  speci- 
alty patronised  by  one  individual 
being  not  unfrequently  'leather 
and  prunella'  to  his  brother  col- 
lector, and  vice  versa.  Were  it 
otherwise,  and  did  everybody 
tread  the  Bame  path,  the  demand 
would  have  long  since  exhausted 
the  supply,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, this  paper  would  never 
have  been  written. 

Few  people,  I  should  think, 
would  feel  disposed  to  question 
the  utility  of  public  collections, 
or  indorse  the  disparaging  remark 
of  that  eminently  practical  phi- 
losopher William  Gobbett,  of  whom 
it  is  recorded,  on  the  authority  of 
the  political  caricaturiBt  H.  B., 
that,  when  inspecting  the  Elgin 
marbles,  he  contemptuously  ob- 
served that  he  saw  no  use  in  such 
things,  and  that  the  stones  would 


be  better  employed  in  building  a 
wall  round  his  cabbage  garden. 
These,  moreover,  independently 
of  their  artistic  value,  possess  the 
advantage  of  being  national  pro- 
perty, and  are,  therefore,  exempt 
from  possible  dispersion ;  whereas 
it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  those  formed  by  private 
individuals  have  an  equal  chance 
of  surviving  their  owners.  It  rarely 
happens — except  in  the  case  of 
family  heirlooms,  which  are 
generaUy  inalienable — that  what 
has  been  regarded  by  its  original 
possessor  as  a  lasting  memorial — 
cere  perennius — of  his  persever- 
ance is  appreciated  in  like  manner 
by  those  who  come  after  him; 
by  them  it  is  simply  looked  upon 
as  an  investment,  whether  profit- 
able or  not  can  only  be  ascertained 
when  it  is  brought  under  the 
hammer.  By  this  summary  pro- 
cess two  objects  are  attained— 
namely,  the  realisation  by  the  hein 
of  a  more  or  less  satisfactory  wind- 
fall, and  the  acquisition  of  long- 
coveted  articles 'by  rival  collectors, 
probably  destined  in  their  turn  to 
undergo  a  similar  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  their  successors,  and  un- 
consciously to  provide  a  future 
percentage  for  the  officiating  auc- 
tioneer. 

It  does  not,  however,  foUowthat 
all  collections  are  remuneratLve, 
nor  is  it  safe  to  assume  that  what 
is  eagerly  sooght  for  to-day  will 
be  equally  in  demand  a  year  or 
two  hence;  popular  taste  is 
essentially  variable,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  whim  of  the 
moment,  adopts  'eveiy thing  by 
starts,  and  nothing  long.'  Much 
also  depends  on  the  tact  and  acu- 
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men  of  the  original  pnichaser, 
and  on  the  jadicioos  outlay  of  his 
money ;  and  I  xecoUect  a  case  in 
point.  A  clever  art-connoissenr 
in  Paris  was  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
qnenting  the  studios  of  young  and 
as  yet  unknown  painters,  and  of 
investing  small  sums  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  whatever  pictures  or 
sketches  he  considered  indicative 
of  promise,  stowing  them  carefully 
away  on  the  chance  of  the  future 
celebrity  of  his  protSgSs.  By  this 
means  he  succeeded  in  amassing 
little  by  little  a  quantity  of  speci- 
mens, many  of  which,  so  correct 
was  his  estimate  of  their  merits, 
proved  ultimately  of  such  value  that 
the  ingenious  speculator  not  only 
made  his  fortune,  but  also  enjoyed 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  the  reputsr 
tion  of  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
patron  of  the  arts.  On  the  other 
hand — ^for  there  are  two  sides  to 
every  question— the  biogmpher  of 
the  aotor  Charles  Kean  expressly 
warns  his  readers  against  the  folly 
of  book-collecting,  his  aigument 
being  that  he  himself^  on  the  sale 
of  his  Hbrary,  had  realised  barely 
half  the  amount  it  had  originally 
eost  him.  This  statement,  how- 
ever, would  rather  tend  to  show 
that  in  his  selection  of  books  the 
writer  must  either  have  been  singu- 
larly unfortunate,  or  have  paid  an 
exorbitant  price  for  (hem ;  so  dis- 
astrous a  result  being  by  no  means 
of  common  occurrence,  and  denot- 
ing a  lamentable  want  of  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  purchaser. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to 
attempt  any  enumeration  of  the 
various  'hobbies'  indulged  in  by 
collectors,  for  they  are  legion,  in- 
eluding  almost  everything,  and 
ranging  from  such  ambitious 
specialties  as  etchings  by  Rem- 
brandt and  pdte  tendre  down  to 
the  modest  desiderata,  chiefly 
affected  by  votaries  of  t^der  age, 
of  poetage-stampe  and  monograms. 
With  some  the  '  fad '  is  of  short 


duration,  with  others  permanent. 
Nor  are  examples  wanting  of 
capriciously  inclined  individuals 
who,  like  the  *  floaters '  of  bubble 
companies,  perpetually  ^say  new 
ventures,  and  abandon  them  as 
rapidly  for  something  that  promises 
better.  I  once  knew  a  specimen 
of  this  class,  who  never  by  any 
chance  remained  constant  to  the 
same  pursuit  for  more  than  six 
months,  deserting  one  for  another 
as  soon  as  the  novelty  wore  off, 
and  recklessly  disposing  of  his 
discarded  treasures  for  what  they 
would  fetch.  The  last  time  I 
heard  of  him  he  had  just  con- 
signed his  entire  picture-gallery  to 
the  auction-room,  and  was  pre- 
paring a  raid  on  Elzevirs  and 
early  printed  books,  which  will 
probably  find  their  way  thither 
before  the  year  is  out  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  species 
of  collector  Ib  highly  popular  with 
the  firatemity  of  dealers,  his 
ardour,  while  the  fit  is  on  him, 
never  flagging  for  a  moment,  and 
gold  melting  in  his  hand  like  snow 
in  June.  Such  weathercocks, 
however,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule, 
and  I  merely  allude  to  them  pour 
tnhnoire. 

In  my  younger  days  it  was  the 
fashion  at  Eton  to  devote  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time,  which 
might  assuredly  have  been  more 
profitably  employed,  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  those  now  obsolete  sign- 
manuals  called  '  franks,'  our  ambi- 
tion being  to  collect  as  many 
signatures  of  peers  and  members  of 
Parliament  as  by  hook  or  by 
crook  we  could  possibly  obtain. 
I  often  wonder  if  any  of  my  sur- 
viving contemporaries  still  remem- 
ber the  ingenious  devices  imagined 
by  us  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
object:  how,  under  the  secure 
incognito  of  assumed  names,  we 
audaciously  pestered  lords  and 
commons,  even  the  great  Dnke 
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himself  (who,  contraiy  to  hie 
UBual  hahiiy  never  answered),  and 
astounded  the  clerks  of  the  Wind- 
sor and  81oi]gh  post-offices  by  the 
^qnencj  of  oarTisits,  and  by  the 
pile  of  letters,  each  bearing  the 
more  or  less  legible  autograph  of 
some  patrician  or  political  nota- 
bility, almost  invariably  awaiting 
onr  arrival.  Most  of  our  corre- 
spondents were  sufficiently  en- 
dowed with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  to  pardon  our  presump- 
tion, and  spare  us  one  of  the  ten 
'franks'  a  day  they  were  privileged 
to  sign;  but  now  and  then  we 
met  wiUi  a  snub,  and  I  particu- 
larly recollect  a  well-meant  but 
somewhat  long-winded  rebuke 
administered  by  a  venerable  digni- 
taiy  of  the  Church  to  one  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  BinfnlTieafl  of 
wasting  time  in  so  Mvolous  a 
manner,  which,- 1  have  reason  to 
fear,  the  recipient  hardly  appre- 
ciated as  it  deserved.  Not  all 
our  ingenuity,  however,  succeeded 
in  eliciting  a  reply  from  the  then 
renowned  *  Liberator,'  Daniel 
O'Gonnell.  He  was  deaf  to  our 
most  eloquent  appeals,  and  al- 
though— for  the  Conservative  ele- 
ment was  strongly  represented 
among  us — we  professed  but  little 
sympathy  with  his  projects  for 
regenerating  the  Sister  Isle,  yet, 
such  was  the  rarity  of  his  signa- 
ture that,  as  a  matter  of  exchange 
and  barter,  it  was  worth  more 
than  those  of  any  dozen  of  our 
legislators  put  together. 

I  have  known  in  my  time  a 
very  considerable  number  of  auto- 
graph collectors  —  English  and 
foreign — and  have  myself  occa- 
sionidly  yielded  to  the  seductions 
of  this  fiiscinating,  but  by  no 
means  inexpensive,  *  hobby,'  the 
spread  of  which,  and  the  conse- 
quent rise  in  value  of  good  speci- 
mens, have  of  late  years  so  pro- 
digiously increased  as  to  render  it 
almost  inaccessible  to  prudential 


buyers.  Even  ladies  have  caught 
the  infection,  although,  as  far  as 
financial  expenditure  is  concerned, 
they  'do  their  spiriting  gently,' 
and  wisely  prefer  the  more  con- 
genial method  of  augmenting  their 
store  by  personiJ  solicitation, 
which  costs  them  nothing,  and 
answers  their  purpose  equally 
well.  One  of  these,  a  neophyte 
in  such  matters,  having  started 
an  album  in  accordance  with  ^e 
prevailing  fsshion,  presented  the 
splendidly-bound  volume  to  a  cer- 
tain literary  magnate,and  requested 
him  to  enrich  it  with  his  auto- 
graph :  '  I  only  make  one  stipu- 
lation,' she  added,  with  a  bewitch- 
ing smile — '  it  must  be  in  your  own 
handwriting  P 

Every  one  has  heard  of  La- 
blaohe's  feonous  collection  of 
snuff-boxes,  which  realised  a  laxge 
sum  when  dispersed  after  his 
death ;  but  how  it  was  originally 
formed  is  not  so  generally  known* 
Donizetti  happening  one  day  to 
question  him  on  the  subject,  the 
inimitable  hoMO  replied  that  he 
owed  its  commencement  entirely 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  '  On  my  first  visit  to 
Vienna,'  he  said,  *I  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  from  his  Im- 
perial Majesty  a  very  handsome 
tabaiihre  set  with  diamonds,  a 
rather  unusual  mark  of  favour, 
the  news  of  which  soon  transpired 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany. 
As  I  was  then  on  the  point  of 
undertaking  a  professional  tour  in 
that  country,  the  sovereignB  of 
severs]  smaller  courts  apparently 
considered  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  follow  the  Emperor's  examf^ ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  I  had  com- 
pleted my  engagements,  I  already 
possessed  nearly  a  dozen  snuff- 
boxes of  more  or  less  value,  which 
gave  me  the  idea  of  continuing 
the  collection  on  my  own  account 
Fortunately  for  me,  they  did  not 
take  it  into  their  heads  to  decorate 
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me  with  oiders  instead,  for  then, 
oat  of  respect,  I  should  haye  felt 
it  my  duty  to  wear  them ;  and  you 
know,  earo  mto,*  he  added,  with 
an  irresistible  twinkle  of  his  eye, 
*  Nature  has  been  so  singularly 
bountiful  to  me,  that  I  am  con- 
spicuous enough  without  them  I* 

Some  collectors  have  strange 
fEuicies,  as,  for  instance,  the  gen- 
tleman who  amused  himself  in 
his  rambles  through  the  streets 
of  London  by  purchasing  a 
single  specimen  of  every  article 
sold  by  itinerant  yendora  for  a 
penny.  In  the  course  of  time,  as 
I  have  been  told,  he  had  amassed 
on  immense  •  quantity  of  miscel- 
laneous trifles,  which  turned  out 
to  be  a  most  profitable  investment ; 
for,  when  eventually  submitted  to 
the  chances  of  the  auction-room, 
they  realised  at  the  very  lowest 
computation  several  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  original  outlay.  Still 
more  lucky  was  the  beleaguered 
resident  in  Paris  during  the  siege 
and  Commune,  who  utilised  his 
leisure  hours — and  they  were  many 
— by  gathering  together  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  political 
squib,  placard,  and  caricature  pub- 
lished from  the  first  investment  of 
the  city  by  the  Germans  to  its  oc- 
cupation by  the  Versailles  army, 
and  stowing  them  carefully  in 
hole  and  comer  until  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  transporting  them 
safely  across  'the  Channel  to  one 
of  our  most  frequented  sale-rooms, 
where,  after  a  keen  competition, 
they  were  disposed  of  for  a  very 
considerable  sum. 

The  late  eminent  statesman,  M. 
Thiers,  was  for  some  years  an  en- 
thusiastic print-collector,  the  ecole 
gracieuse  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  more  particularly  the 
works  of  Watteau  •  and  Lancret 
being  the  objects  of  his  search. 
I  have  often  seen  him  in  the  Eue 
Drouot  of  an  afternoon,  either 
inspecting  the    art-treasures  '  on 


view,'  or  energetically  holding  his 
own  against  a  rival  amateur  bold 
enough  to  dispute  with  him  the 
possession  of  a  '  lot '  equally 
coveted  by  both ;  and  I  remember 
how  on  one  occasion,  a  difference 
of  opinion  having  arisen  between 
him  and  a  well-known  curiettx, 
as  to  whether  a  print  exposed  for 
sale  was  in  the  first  or  second 
state,  the  latter,  losing  his  temper 
in  the  discussion,  tartly  observed, 
*  En  matiere  d'estampes.  Monsieur 
Thiers,  je  suis  plus  fin  connaLsseur 
que  vous.'  *  Non,'  coolly  retorted 
the  future  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic, staring  at  the  other  through 
his  spectacles :  '  vous  ne  Fetes 
pas,  ou  vous  ne  Fauriez  pas  dit !' 

I  once  knew  an  individual, 
whom  I  cannot  more  accurately 
describe  than  as  a  'philanthropic' 
collector,  his  sole  motive  in  laying 
out  his  money  in  what  Mr.  Wem- 
mick  calls  'portable  property* 
being  that  of  benefiting  Ms 
fellow-creatures  by  distributing 
his  acquisitions  among  them. 
Had  he  confined  bis  investments 
to  objects  of  real  utility,  nothing 
could  have  been  more  praise- 
worthy ;  unfortunately,  he  had  a 
mania  for  wholesale  purchases, 
embracing  every  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  picked  up  at 
cheap  sales,  and  of  no  earthly 
value,  financial  or  artistic,  what- 
ever. These  he  stored  up  in  cup- 
boards until  a  fitting  opportunity 
occurred  of  disseminating  them  as 
birthday  gifts  or  wedding  presents, 
the  recipients  of  his  Largesse, 
chiefly  his  own  lady  relatives  and 
connections,  being  not  only  ex- 
pected to  accept  them  with  be- 
coming gratitude,  but  also  to 
express  their  admiration  of  pinch- 
beck jewelry,  or  huge  flaring  vases 
of  imitation  china  that  would 
have  disgraced  the  chimney-piece 
of  a  lodging-house. 

While  on  the  subject  of  eccen- 
tric   collectors,   I    cannot  avoid 
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CoUectars  and  their  '  Hobbies.* 


incidentally  alluding  to  that 
unfortunate  class  of  beingsafflicted 
"with  the  deplorable  malady  of 
illegitimately  appropriating  what- 
ever they  can  lay  their  hands  on, 
of  which  category  old  Lady  Cork 
was  so  notorious  an  example. 
Perhaps  the  most  ludicrous  of  her 
ladyship's  freaks  was  the  sur- 
reptitious carrying  ofif  of  a  hedge- 
hog from  a  friend's  house,  as 
recounted  by  Mrs.  Kemble  in  her 
delightful  Rt-cords^  and  her  sub- 
sequent exchange  of  the  prickly 
beast  for  a  pound  cake  with  a  con- 
fiding baker,  who  was  assured  that 
it  would  be  invaluable  to  him  as 
a  destroyer  of  beetles,  with  which 
his  establishment  must  necessarily 
swarm.  She  had  a  parallel  in 
Paris,  in  the  person  of  the  wife 
of  a  celebrated  dramatic  composer, 
whose  favourite  victim  was  a 
bookseller  occupying  a  shop  in 
the  Passage  de  TOp^ra,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  Eue  le  Pelle- 
tier.  Thither  sh^  betook  herself 
frequently  of  an  evening,  armed 
with  a  muff  or  handbag,  according 
to  the  season,  and,  under  pretence 
of  inspecting  the  latest  literary 
novelties,  invariably  slipped  a 
volume  or  two  into  the  receptacle 
prepared  for  them,  and  walked 
quietly  away  in  the  most  uncon- 
scious manner  possible.  The 
bookseller,  who  knew  her  well, 
far  from  interfering  with  her  little 
game,  contented  himself  with 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  her  firom 
his  place  at  the  counter,  while  his 
assistant  acted  .as  sentinel  inside 
the  shop.  After  her  departure, 
the  extent  of  her  depredations 
having  been  easily  verified,  the 
bill  for  them  was  made  out  forth- 
with, sent  in  to  her  husband  next 
morning,  and  paid,  as  the  dealer 


jubilantly  remarked,  '  rubis  aur 
I'ongle.' 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  in  his 
day  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  col- 
lecting mania,  lately  wrote  to  me, 
regretting  that  age  and  infijmity 
had  forced  him  to  relinquish  his 
researches,  and  adding,  *Je  ne 
feds  plus  collection  que  de  rides  et 
de  cheveux  blancs.'  This  is, 
unhappily,  what  we  must  all  come 
to ;  but  while  the  capacity  to  enjoy 
it  lasts,  the  ^  hobby '  is  assuredly 
a  most  attractive  one.  It  may, 
however,  be  safely  affirmed  tbM, 
whatever  a  man's  penehcuU  may 
be^  whether  he  goes  into  ecstasies 
over  an  immaculate  Queen  Anne's 
shilling,  or  triumphantly  exhibits 
the  signature  of  Grolier  or  De- 
rome  on  a  masterpiece  of  binding, 
he  will  invariably  maintain  that 
the  particular  specialty  cultivated 
by  himself  is  the  only  rational 
one,  all  others  being  an  indefen- 
sible waste  of  time  and  money. 

One  variety  of  the  genus  I  have 
omitted  to  mention — I  was  about 
to  say  forgotten,  but  the  expres- 
sion would  have  been  manifestly 
inappropriate,  inasmuch  as,  when 
once  people  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  personage  in  ques- 
tion, he  never  allows  them  to 
forget  him.  He  is  not  by  any 
means  a  popular  character;  his 
visits  are  returned  grudgingly, 
and  I  may  add  irregularly ;  nor 
is  there  any  possibility  of  getting 
rid  of  him,  for  he  is  insensible  to 
rebuff,  and  will  inevitably  recall 
himself  to  the  most  rebellious 
memory  at  least  once  a  year. 
And  yet,  such  is  the  infirmity  of 
human  nature,  how  few  are  there 
who  appreciate  the  punctuality 
and  perseverance  of  the  tax- 
collector  I 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

PBSTKNDINO. 

Miss  db  Sob  began  cantioiifily 
with  an  apology.  'Excase  me, 
Mr.  Miiabely  for  reminding  yon 
of  my  presenoe.' 

Mr.  Mirabel  made  no  reply. 

*  I  beg  to  say/  Frandne  pro- 
ceededy  'ihat  I  didn't  intention- 
4dly  see  yon  kiss  Emily's  hand.' 

Mirabel  stood,  looking  at  the 
roses  which  Emily  had  left  on  her 
chair,  as  completely  absorbed  in 
his  own  thonghts  as  if  he  had 
been  alone  in  ttie  garden. 

'Am  I  not  e¥en  worth  notice  f 
Fiandne  asked.  'Ah,  I  know 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  yonr 
neglect  I'  She  took  him  familiarly 
by  the  arm,  and  borst  into  a 
haish  laugh.  *  Tell  me  now,  in 
confidence— do  you  think  Emily 
is  fond  of  yon? 

The  impression  left  by  Emily's 
kindness  was  still  fresh  in  Mira- 
bel's memoiy:  he  was  in  no 
hnmoor  to  submit  to  the  jealous 
resentment  of  a  woman  whom  ha 
regarded  with  perfect  indifference, 
T&ough  the  Tamish  of  politeness 

*  l%e  Right  qf  TramlatUm  it  B€$efved, 
▼OL.  XLVL   NO.  OOIaZXin. 


which  overlaid  his  manner,  there 
rose  to  the  sur&ce  the  underlying 
insolence,  hidden,  on  all  ordinaxy 
occasions,  firom  all  human  eyes. 
He  answered  Frandne — merd- 
lessly  answered  her — at  last. 

<  It  is  the  dearest  hope  of  my 
life  that  she  may  be  fond  of  me,' 
he  said. 

Francine  dropped  his  arm. 
'  And  fortune  fiBtvours  your  hopes,' 
she  added,  with  an  ironical  as- 
sumption of  interest  in  Mirabel's 
profl^>ects.  'When  Mr.  Moxris 
leaves  us  to-morrow,  he  removes 
the  only  obstacle  you  have  to 
fear.  Am  I  right? 
'  No ;  you  are  wrong.' 
*  In  what  way,  if  you  please  V 
'  In  this  way.  I  don't  regard 
Mr.  Moms  as  an  obstacle.  Emily 
is  too  delicato  and  too  kind  to 
hurt  his  feelings — she  is  not  in 
love  with  him.  There  is  no  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  her  mind  to 
divert  her  thoughts  &om  me. 
She  is  idle  and  happy ;  she  tho- 
roughly enjoys  her  vidt  to  this 
house,  and  I  am  associated  with 
her  eigoyment  There  is  my 
chance — * 
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' I  say  No:* 


He  suddenly  stopped.  listen- 
ing to  him  thus  far,  unnaturally 
calin  and  cold,  Francine  now 
showed  that  she  felt  the  lash  of 
his  contempt.  A  hideous  smile 
passed  slowly  OTer  her  white  face. 
It  threatened  the  yengeance  which 
knows  no  fear,  no  pity,  no  re- 
morse— the  vengeance  of  a  jealous 
woman.  Hysterical  anger,  furious 
language,  Mirahel  was  prepared 
for.     The  smile  frightened  him. 

*  Weill*  she  said  scornfully, 
*  why  don't  you  go  on  V 

A  holder  man  might  still  have 
maintained  the  audacious  posi- 
tion which  he  had  assumed. 
Mirabel's  faint  heart  shrank  &om 
it.  He  was  eager  to  shelter  him- 
self under  the  first  excuse  that  he 
could  find.  His  ingenuity,  para- 
lysed by  his  fears,  was  unable  to 
invent  anything  new.  He  feebly 
availed  himself  of  the  common- 
place trick  of  evasion  which  he 
had  read  of  in  novels,  and  seen 
in  action  on  the  stage.  'Is  it 
possible,'  he  asked,  with  an  over- 
acted assumption  of  surprise, 
'  that  you  think  I  am  in  earnest  V 

In  the  case  of  any  other  per- 
son, Francine  would  have  in- 
stantly seen  through  that  flimsy 
pretence.  But  the  love  which 
accepts  the  meanest  crumbs  of 
comfort  that  can  be  thrown  to  it 
— which  fawns  and  grovels  and 
deliberately  deceives  itself,  in  its 
own  intensely  selfish  interests-— 
was  the  love  that  burned  in  Fran- 
cine's  breast.  The  wretched  girl 
believed  Mirabel  with  such  an 
ecstatic  sense  of  relief  that  she 
trembled  in  every  limb,  and 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair. 

'  /  was  in  esumest,'  she  said 
faintly.     *  Didn't  you  see  it  V 

He  was  perfectly  shameless; 
he  denied  that  he  had  seen  it,  in 
the  most  positive  manner.  '  Upon 
my  honour,  I  thought  you  were 
mystifying  me,  and  I  humoured 
the  joke.' 


She  sighed,  and  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  tender  re- 
proach. '  I  wonder  whether  I 
can  believe  youf  she  said  softly. 

'  Indeed  you  may  believe  me  ? 
he  assured  her. 

She  hesitated — for  the  pleasure 
of  hesitating.  '  I  don't  know. 
Emily  is  very  much  admired  by 
some  men.     Why  not  by  you  V 

'For  the  best  of  reasons,'  he 
answered.  'She  is  poor,  and  I 
am  poor.  Those  are  facte  which 
speak  for  themselves.' 

'Yes — but  Emily  is  bent  on 
attracting  you.  She  would  marry 
you  to-morrow,  if  you  asked  her. 
Don't  attempt  to  deny  it!  Be- 
sides, you  kissed  her  hand.' 

'  0,  Miss  de  Sor  1' 

'  Don't  call  me  "  Miss  de  Sor  1" 
Call  me  Francine.  I  want  to 
know  why  you  kissed  her  hand.' 

'Habit,'  he  eagerly  explained 
— '  mere  habit.  You  forget  that 
I  have  lived  abroad  for  many 
years — ' 

His  experience  in  foreign  coun- 
tries failed  to  interest  her.  '  If  I 
forgive  you,'  she  interposed,  *will 
you  kiss  my  hand  T 

Mirabel  obeyed,  with  a  grace- 
ful alacrity  which  was  a  compli- 
ment in  itself.  '  On  the  conti- 
nent,' he  resumed, '  kissing  a  lady's 
hand—' 

Francine  interrupted  him  again. 
She  remarked  that  he  had  not  yet 
addressed  her  by  her  Christian 
name.  '  Why  don't  you  call  me 
"Francine"?' 

He  humoured  her  with  inex- 
haustible servility.  '  I  was  about 
to  say,  Francine,  that  kissing  a 
lady's  hand  is  only  a  form  of 
thanking  her  for  kindness.  You 
must  own  that  Emily—' 

She  inteirnpted  him  for  the 
third  time.  '  Emily  f  she  re- 
peated. '  Are  you  as  funiliar  as 
that  already  f  Does  she  call  you 
"  Miles,"  when  you  are  by  your- 
selves)    Is  there  any  effort  at 
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fueinafion  which  this  charming 
€ieataD9  has  left  untiiedl  She 
tdd  yon,  no  doabt,  what  a  lonely 
life  she  leads  in  her  poor  little 
home)' 

"^yen  Mirabel  felt  that  he  must 
not  permit  this  to  pass. 

^fihe  has  said  nothing  to 
me  about  herself,'  he  answered. 
*What  I  know  of  her,  I  know 
fifom  Mr.  Wy  vil.' 

'  0,  indeed  1  Yon  asked  Mr. 
WyVil  about  her  family,  of  course  ? 
What  did  he  say  r 

*  He  siaid  she  lost  her  mother 
•when  she  was  a  child — and  he 
told  me  her  Neither  had  died  sud- 
denly, a  few  years  since,  of  heart 
complaint.' 

'  Well,  and  what  else  1 — Never 
mind  now  I  Here  is  somebody 
dbraing.' 

The  person  was  only  one  of  the 
servants.  Mirabel  felt  profoundly 
grateful  to  the  man  for  interrupt- 
ing them. 

*  A  message,  I  suppose,'  he  said 
4o  Francine.  '  We  are  wanted  at 
4he  house.' 

It  turned  out  that  only  one  of 
them  was  wanted — ^and  that  one 
was  Mirabel.  *  Miss  Brown  wishes 
to  speak  to  you,  sir,  if  you  are 
not  engi^^ed.'  There  was  the 
message. 

Francine  controlled  herself  until 
the  man  was  out  of  hearing. 

'Upon  my  word,  this  is  too 
shameless!'  she  declared  indig- 
Diuitly.  'Emily  can't  leave  you 
with  me  for  five  minutes  without 
wanting  to  see  you  again.  If  you 
go  to  her,  i^ter  all  that  you  have 
said  to  me,'  she  cried,  threatening 
Mirabel  with  her  outstretched 
hand,  'you  axe  the  meanest  of 
menl' 

-  He  was  the  meanest  of  men — 
he  carried  out  his  cowardly  sub- 
mission to  the  last  extremity. 

*  Only  say  what  you  wish  me 
to  do,'  he  replied. 

Even  Francine  expected  some 


little  resiBtance  from  a  creature 
bearing  the  outward  appearance  of 
a  man,  '  0,  do  you  really  mean 
it  V  she  asked. 

He  answered  jauntily  by  a  bow. 

She  could  hardly  feel  snre  of 
him  yet.  '  Let  me  go  to  Emily 
instead  of  you,'  she  suggested. 
'I  will  undertake  to  make  your 
excuse.' 

'  I  will  do  anything  to  please 
you.' 

Francine  gave  him  a  farewell 
look.  Her  admiration  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  express  itself 
appropriately  in  words.  '  You 
are  not  a  man,'  she  said,  '  you  are 
an  angel  f 

Left  by  himself,  Mirabel  sat 
down  to  rest.  He  reviewed  his 
own  conduct  with*  perfect  com- 
placency. 'Not  one  man  in  a 
hundred  could  have  managed  that 
she-devil  as  I  have  done,'  he 
thought  'How  shall  I  explain 
matters  to  Emily  V 

Considering  this  question,  he 
looked  by  chance  at  the  unfinished 
crown  of  roses.  *  The  very  thing 
to  help  me!'  he  said — and  took 
out  his  pocket-book,  and  wrote 
these  lines  on  a  blank  page  : 

'  I  have  had  a  scene  of  jealousy 
with  Miss  de  Sor,  which  is  be- 
yond all  description.  To  spare 
you  a  similar  infliction,  I  have 
done  violence  to  my  own  feelings. 
Instead  of  instantly  obeying  the 
message  which  you  have  so  kindly 
sent  to  me,  I  remain  here  for  a 
little  while — entirely  for  your 
sake.  That  poor  mad  creature 
must  be  humoured,  or  she  may 
create  a  scandal  in  the  house.  I 
know  you  will  understand  and 
forgive  me.' 

Having  torn  out  the  page,  and 
twisted  it  up  among  the  roses,  so 
that  only  a  corner  of  the  paper 
appeared  in  view,  Mirabel  called 
to  a  lad  who  was  at  work  in  the 
garden,  and  gave  him  his  direc- 
tions, accompanied  by  a  shilling. 
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*I$ayNo:' 


*Take  those  fiowen  to  the  aer- 
TantB*  hall,  and  tell  one  of  the 
maida  to  put  them  in  Miaa 
Biown'a  room.  Stop  I  Which 
ia  the  way  to  the  frnit-gardenf 

The  lad  gaye  the  neceaaaij  di- 
lections.  Mixahel  walked  away 
abwly  with  his  hands  in  hu 
pockets.  His  neires  had  been 
shaken ;  he  thought  a  little  fruit 
might  refresh  him. 


CHAPTER  XLVIL 

DEBATING. 

In  the  mean  while  Emily  had 
been  true  to  her  promise  to  re- 
lieve Mirabel's  anxieties,  on  the 
snbject  of  Miss  Jethro.  Entering 
the  drawing-room  in  search  of 
Alban,  she  found  him  talking 
witfi  Cecilia,  and  heard  her  own 
name  mentioned  as  she  opened 
the  door. 

'Here  she  is  at  lastl*  Cecilia 
exclaimed.  '  What  in  the  world 
has  kept  you  all  this  time  in  the 
rose-gfuden  V 

'Has  Mr.  Mirabel  been  more 
interesting  than  usual  f  Alban 
^asked  gaily.  Whatever  sense  of 
annoyance  he  might  have  felt  in 
JEmily's  absence,  was  forgotten 
..the  moment  she  appeared;  all 
traces  of  trouble  in  his  face 
Tanished  when  they  looked  at 
each  other. 

*  You  shall  judge  for  younelf/ 
Emily  replied  with  a  smile.  '  Mr. 
Mirabel  has  been  speaking  to  me 
of  a  relative  who  is  very  dear  to 
him — his  sister.' 

Cecilia  was  surprised.  'Why 
has  he  never  spoken  to  u^  of  hui 
sister  f  she  askeidL 

'  It's  a  sad  subject  to  speak  of, 
my  dear.  His  sister  lives  a  life 
of  suffering — ^she  has  been  for 
years  a  prisoner  in  her  room.  He 
writes  to  her  constantly.  His 
letters  from  Monksmoor  have  in- 


terested her,  poor  aooL  It  aeems 
he  said  something  aibont  me-— 
and  she  has  sent  m  kind  message^ 
inviting  me  to  vint  her  one  of 
these  days.  Do  yon  undentand 
it  now,  Cedliaf 

'  Of  course  I  do  !    Tdl  me^ 
is  Mr.  Mirabel's  sister  older  or 
younger  than  he  is  T 
'  Older.' 

'Isshemamedr 
'  She  is  a  widow.' 
'  Does  she  live  with  her  brotiierf 
Alban  asked. 

'0,  no!  She  has  her  own 
house — far  away  in  Northumber- 
land.' 

'  Is  she  near  Sir  Jervis  Bed- 
woodf 

'  I  fancy  not  Her  house  is  on 
the  coast' 

'  Anychildrenf  CecOiainqnired. 
'  No :  she  is  quite  alone.    Now, 
Cecilia,  I  have  told  you  all   I 
know — and  I  have  something  to 
say   to    Mr.    Morris.    No,   you 
needn't  leave  us ;  it's  a  subject  in 
which  yon  are  interested.    A  sub- 
ject,'   she  repeated,    turning   to 
AllMm,    'which  you  may    have 
noticed  is  not  very  agreeable  to  me.' 
'  Miss  Jethro  f  ^ban  guessed. 
'Yes ;  Miss  Jethro.' 
Cecilia's  curiosity  uistanUy  as- 
serted itselfl    '  We  have  tried  to 
get  Mr.  Mirabel  to  enlighten  us, 
and  tried  in  vain,'  she  saul.  'You 
are  a  &vourite.     Have  you  suc- 
ceeded?' 

'I  have  made  no  attempt  to 
succeed,'  Emily  repUM.  'My 
only  object  is  to  relieve  Mr.  Mjia- 
bel's  anxiety,  if  I  can — with  your 
help,  Mr.  Morris.' 

'  In  what  way  can  I  help  you  V 

'  You  mustn't  be  angry.* 

'Do  I  look  angry f 

'  You  look  serious.    It  isa  veiy 

simple    thing.    Mr.    Mirabel    is 

afraid  that  Miss  Jethro  may  have 

said  something  disagreeable  about 

him,  which  you  might  hesitate  to 

repeat    He  natundly  wishes  (if 
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there  ie  epy  each  neceadty)  to  set 
himself  xight — and  he  thought  of 
^leaking  to  yon,  but  feaieid  he 
night  he  misondentood.  Theie 
is  no  such  danger  where  I  am 
oonoemed:  so  I  speak  for  him« 
Is  he  making  himself  nneasj, 
-without  any  reasonf 

*  Without  the  slightest  reason. 
I  have  concealed  nothing  from 
Mr.  MirabeL' 

'Thank  you  for  the  ezplana- 
tion/  She  turned  to  Cecilia. 
*  May  I  send  one  of  the  servants 
with  a  message)  I  may  as  well 
put  an  end  to  Mr.  Mirabel's  sus- 
pense.' 

The  man  was  summoned,  and 
was  despatched  with  the  message. 
Emily  would  have  done  well,  after 
this,  if  she  had  abstained  from 
speaking  further  of  Miss  Jethro. 
ButMiiabel'sdoubts  had,unhappi- 
ly,  inspired  a  similar  feeUng  of  un- 
certainty in  her  own  mind.  She 
was  now  disposed  to  attribute  the 
tone  of  mystery  in  Alban's  un- 
lucky letter  to  some  possible  con- 
cealment, suggested  by  regard  for 
herselC  'I  wonder  whether  I 
have  any  reason  to  feel  uneasy  V 
she  said — ^half  in  jest,  half  in 
earnest 

'Uneasj  about  whatf  Alban 
inquired. 

'  About  Miss  Jethro,  of  course ! 
Has  she  said  anything  of  me  which 
your  kindness  has  concealed  f 

Alban  seemed  to  be alittle hurt 
by  the  doubt  which  her  question 
implied.  *  Was  that  your  motive,' 
he  asked,  *  for  answering  my  letter 
as  cautiously  as  if  you  had  been 
writing  to  a  stranger  V 

*  Indeed  you  are  quite  wrong  P 
EmQy  earnestly  assured  him.  '  I 
haxdly  knew  how  to  answer  you, 
I  was  so  perplexed  and  startled — 
hut  then  was  no  doubt  of  you 
in  my  mind.  I  consulted  with 
Cecilia;  and  what  I  wrote,  I 
wrote  under  her  father's  advice. 
Shall  we  drop  the  subiect  t' 


Alban  would  have  willingly 
dropped  the  subject — but  fi^ 
that  unfortunate  idlusion  to  Ifr. 
Wyvil.  Emily  had  unconscioudy 
touched  him  on  a  soro  place.  He 
had  already  heard  from  Cecilia  of 
the  consultation  over  his  letter, 
and  had  disapproved  of  it.  In 
the  daughtei^s  prosencci  it  was  im- 
possible for  hun  to  say  plainly 
that  the  lather  had  consented  to 
interfero  in  a  matter  which  did 
not  concern  him.  But  he  was 
sufficiently  displeased  to  tell  EmQy 
what  he  felt,  in  guarded  language. 
'  I  think  you  wero  wrong  to  faEOuble 
Mr.  Wyvil/  he  said. 

The  altered  tone  of  his  voice 
suggested  to  Emily  that  he  would 
have  spoken  mora  severely,  if 
Cecilia  had  not  been  in  the  room. 
She  thought  him  needlessly  ready 
to  complain  of  a  harmless  pro- 
ceeding— and  she  too  rotumed  to 
the  subject,  after  having  proposed 
to  drop  it  not  a  minute  since ! 

'You  didn't  tell  me  I  was  to 
keep  your  letter  a  secrot/  she 
replied. 

Cecilia  made  matters  worse — 
with  the  best  intentions.  Tm 
sure^  Mr.  Morris,  my  &ther  was 
only  too  glad  to  give  Emily  his 
advice,'  she  said.  'You  know 
what  a  clever  man  he  is  ?  Well  I 
he  was  as  much  puzzled  as  we 
were ;  and  I  am  euro  he  rogrotted 
it,  for  Emily's  sake.' 

Alban  remained  sUent — ^ungra- 
ciously silent,  as  Emily  thought, 
after  Mr.  Wy  vil's  kindness  to  Um. 

'The  thing  to  regret,'  she  ro- 
marked,  'is  that  Mr.  Morris 
allowed  Miss  Jethro  to  leave  him 
without  explaining  herself.  In 
his  place,  I  should  have  insisted 
on  knowing  why  she  wanted  to 
provent  me  from  meeting  Mr. 
Mirabel  in  this  house.' 

Alban  still  listened  in  silence : 
now,  when  it  was  too  late,  he  was 
sorry  that  he  had  mentioned  Mr. 
Wyvil's  name. 
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'  I  say  tfo :' 


Cecilia  made  another  unlucky 
attempt  at  judicious  interference. 
TliiB  time,  she  tried  a  gentle  xe- 
monstrance. 

*Itemember,  Emily,  how  Mr. 
Morris  was  situated.  He  could 
hardly  he  rude  to  a  lady.  And  I 
daresay  she  had  good  reasons,  for 
not  wishing  to  explain  hersali' 

'  That  is  exactly  my  complaint 
against  her,'  Emily  rejoined.  '  If 
Miss  Jethro  had  good  reasons,  I 
want  to  know  what  they  were/ 

Francine  opened  the  drawing- 
room  door  and  heard  Emily's  last 
words. 

'Miss  Jethro  again !'  she  ex- 
claimed. 

*  Where  is  Mr.  Mirahel  V  Emily 
asked.     '  I  sent  him  a  message.' 

'  He  regrets  to  say  he  is  other- 
wise engaged  for.  the  present,' 
Francine  replied  with  spiteful 
politeness.  '  Don't  let  me  inters 
rupt  the  conversation.  Who  is 
this  Miss  Jethro,  whose  name  is 
on  everybody's  lips  ¥ 

Alban  spoke  at  last.  'We 
have  done  with  the  subject,'  he 
said  sharply. 

*  Because  I  am  here  Y 
'Because  we  have   said  more 

than  enough  about  Miss  Jethro 
already.' 

*  Speak  for  yourself,  Mr.  Morris,' 
Emily  answered,  resenting  the 
masterful  tone  which  Alban's  in- 
terference had  assumed.  '  I  have 
not  done  with  Miss  Jethro  yet,  I 
can  assure  you.' 

'My  dear,  you  don't  know 
wHere  she  lives,'  Cecilia  reminded 
her. 

'Leave  me  to  discover  itf 
Emily  answered  hotly.  'Per- 
haps Mr.  Mirabel  knows.  I  shaU 
ask  Mr.  MirabeL' 

'I  thought  you  would  find  a 
reason  for  retumiog  to  Mr.  Mira- 
bel,' Francine  remarked. 

Before  Emily  could  reply,  one 
of  the  maids  entered  the  room 
with  a  wreath  of  roses  in  her  hand. 


'  Mr.  Mirabel  sends  you  these 
flowers,  Miss.  The  boy  said  they 
were  to  be  taken  to  yonr  room. 
I  thought  it  was  a  mistake,  and  I 
have  brought  them  to  you  here.' 

IVancine,  who  happened  to  be 
nearest  to  the  door,  took  the  roses 
from  the  girl  on  pretence  of  hand- 
ing them  to  Emily.  Her  jealous 
vigilance  detected  the  one  visible 
morsel  of  Mirabel's  letter,  twisted 
up  with  the  flowers.  Had  Emily 
entrapped  him  into  a  secret  cor- 
respondence with  her  I  'A  scrap 
of  waste  paper  among  your  roses,' 
she  said,  crumpling  it  up  in  h^ 
hand  as  if  she  meant  to  throw  it 
away. 

But  Emily  was  too  quick  for 
her.  She  caught  Francine  by  the 
wrist.  '  Waste  paper  or  not,'  she 
said ;  '  it  was  among  my  flowers 
and  it  belongs  to  me.' 

Francine  gave  up  the  letter, 
with  a  look  which  might  have 
startled  Emily  if  she  had  noticed 
it.  She  handed  the  roses  to  Ce- 
cilia. 'I  was  making  a  wreath 
for  you  to  wear  this  evening,  my 
dear — and  I  left  it  in  the  garden. 
It's  not  quite  finished  yet' 

Cecilia  was  delighted.  'How 
lovely  it  is !'  she  exclaimed.  'And 
how  very  kind  of  you  !  I'll  finish 
it  myself.'  She  tamed  away  to 
the  conservatory. 

'  I  had  no  idea  I  was  interfer- 
ing with  a  letter,'  said  Francine ; 
watching  Emily  with  fiercely-at- 
tentive eyes,  while  she  smoothed 
out  the  crumpled  paper. 

Having  read  what  Mirabel  had 
written  to  her,  Emily  considered 
a  little — then  rang  the  bell,  and 
recalled  the  maid.  '  Is  the  mes- 
senger waiting?'  she  asked.  Hear^ 
ing  that  the  lad  was  still  in  the 
house,  she  wrote  a  few  lines,  ad- 
dressed to  MirabeL  Giving  tJiem 
to  the  maid  at  the  door,  she 
looked  round  towards  Alban. 

He  had  noticed  something  in 
Francine's  face  which  he  was  at  a 
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loss  to  imdezstand,  bat  which 
made  her  piesence  in  the  room 
absolatelj  hatefal  to  him.  Emily 
stopped  him  just  as  he  was  about 
to  follow  Cecilia  into  the  conser- 
Tatoij. 

*  I  hare  set  Mr.  Mirabel's  nn* 
«as7  mind  at  rest/  she  said — 
'thanks  to  yon.  And  I  have 
done  something  else  which  I  am 
Afraid  will  not  meet  with  your 
approval  I  have  asked  him  if 
he  knows  Miss  Jethro's  address.' 

^  I  hope  he  is  as  ignorant  of  it 
as  I  am/  Alban  answered  gravely. 
'Are  we  going  to  quarrel  over 
Miss  Jethroy  as  we  once  quar- 
relled over  Mrs.  Eookl'  Emily 
asked — with  the  readiest  recovery 
of  her  good  humour.  'Gomel 
come  I  I  am  sure  you  are  as 
anxiouSy  in  your  own  private 
mind,  to  have  this  matter  cleared 
up  as  I  am.' 

'  With  one  difference — that  I 
think  of  consequences,  and  you 
don't.'  He  said  it,  in  his  gentlest 
and  kindest. manner,  and  stepped 
into  the  conservatory. 

'  Never  mind  the  consequences,' 
she  called  after  him,  'if  we  can 
only  get  at  the  truth.  I  hate 
being  deceived !' 

'  There  is  no  person  living  who 
has  better  reason  than  you  have 
to  say  that' 

Emily  looked  round  with  a  start, 
Alban  was  out  of  hearing.   It  was 
Francine  who  had  answered  her. 
'  What  do  you  mean  V  she  said. 
Francine  hesitated.    A  ghastly 
paleness  overspread  her  face. 
'  Are  you  ill  7'  Emily  asked. 
'  No — I  am  thinking.' 
After  waiting  for  a  moment  in 
silence,  Emily  moved  away  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  drawing- 
zoom.     Francine    suddenly  held 
up  her  hand. 

'  Stop  r  she  cried. 
Emily  stood  stilL 
'  My  mind  is  made  up,'  Fran- 
cine said. 


'  Made  up — ^to  what  V 

'  Tou  asked  what  I  meant,  just 
now.' 

'  I  did.' 

'  Well,  my  mind  is  made  up  to 
answer  you.  Miss  Emily  Brown, 
you  are  leading  a  sadly  frivolous 
life  in  this  house.  I  am  going 
to  give  you  something  more  seri- 
ous to  think  about  than  your 
flirtation  with  Mr.  Mirabel  0, 
don't  be  impatient  I  I  am  coming 
to  the  point  Without  knowing 
it  yourself,  you  have  been  the 
victim  of  deception  for  years  past 
— cruel  deception — wicked  decep- 
tion that  puts  on  the  mask  of 
mercy.' 

'Are  you  alluding  to  Miss 
Jethrof  Emily  asked  in  aston- 
ishment. '  I  thought  you  were 
strangers  to  each  other.  Just  now, 
yon  wanted  to  know  who  she  was.' 

^  I  know  nothing  about  her.  I 
ere  nothing  about  her.  I  am 
not  thinking  of  Miss  Jethro.' 

*  Who  are  you  thinking  oif 

'  I  am  thinking,'  Francine  an- 
swered, '  of  your  dead  father.' 


CHAPTER  XtVIII. 

INVESTIGATING. 

Having  revived  his  sinking 
energies  in  the  fruit-garden,  Mira- 
bel seated  himself  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  and  reflected  on  the 
critical  position  in  which  he  wa;s 
placed  by  Francine's  jealousy. 

If  Miss  de  Sor  continued  to  be 
Mr.  Wyvil's  guest,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  other  choice  before 
Mirabel  than  to  leave  Monks- 
moor — and  to  trust  to  a  fi&vour- 
able  reply  to  his  sister's  invitation 
for  the  free  enjoyment  of  Emily's 
society  under  another  root  Trj 
as  he  might,  he  could  arrive  at  no 
more  satisfactory  conclusion  than 
this.    In  his  preoccupied  state. 
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time  passed  quickly.  Nearly  an 
hour  had  elapsed  before  he  rose 
to  return  to  the  hoose. 

Entering  the  hall,  he  was 
startled  by  a  ciy  of  terror  in  a 
woman's  yoice^  coming  from  the 
npper  regions.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Wyrily  passing  along  the 
bedroom  corridor  after  leaving  the 
mnsio-room,  was  •confronted  by 
his  danghter,  hurrying  oat  of 
Emily's  bedchamber  in  such  a 
state  of  alarm  that  she  could 
hardly  speak. 

*  Gone  r  she  cried,  the  moment 
she  saw  her  father. 

Mr.  Wyyil  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  tried  to  compose  her. 
'Who  has  gonef  he  asked. 

'  Emily !  0,  papa,  Emily  has 
left  ns !  She  has  heard  drendfal 
news — she  told  me  so  herself.' 

'  What  newst  How  did  she 
hear  it  r 

*  I  don't  know  how  she  heard 
it.  I  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  show  her  my  roses — * 

*  Was  she  alone  7' 

'  Tes !  She  frightened  me — 
she  seemed  quite  wild.  She  said; 
''  Let  me  be  by  myself ;  I  shall 
have  to  go  home."  She  kissed 
me — and  rax^  up  to  her  room.  0, 
I  am  such  a  fool !  Anybody  else 
would  have  taken  care  not  to  lose 
sight  of  her.' 

*  How  long  did  you  leave  her 
by  herself?' 

*  I  can't  say.  I  thought  I  would 
go  and  tell  you.  And  then  I  got 
anxious  about  her,  and  knocked 
at  her  door,  and  looked  into  the 
room.     Grone  I  gone !' 

Mr.  Wyvil  rang  the  bell,  and 
confided  Cecilia  to  the  care  of  her 
maid.  Mirabel  had  already  joined 
him  in  the  corridor.  They  went 
down-stairs  together,  and  consulted 
with  Alban.  He  volunteered  to 
make  immediate  inquiries  at  the 
railway-station.  Mr.  Wyvil  fol- 
lowed him,  as  far  as  the  lodge 
gate  which  opened  on  the  high- 


road— ^while  Mirabel  went  to  m 
second  gate,  at  the  opposite  ex* 
tremity  of  the  pa^ 

Mr.  Wyvil  obtained  the  fint 
news  of  ^nily.  The  lodge-keeper 
had  seen  her  pass  him,  on  her 
way  out  of  the  park,  in  the  grsai- 
est  haste.  He  had  called  after 
her, '  Anything  wrongs  Miss  f — 
and  had  received  no  reply.  Asked 
what  time  had  elapsed  sinoe  thia 
had  happened,  he  was  too  con- 
fused to  be  able  to  answer  with 
any  certainty.  He  knew  that  she 
had  taken  tike  road  which  led  to 
the  station — and  he  knewno  mon. 

Mr.  Wyvil  and  Mirabel  met 
again  at  the  house,  and  instituted 
an  examination  of  the  servants. 
No  further  discoveries  were  made. 

The  question  which  occurred  to 
everybody  was  suggested  by  the 
words  which  Cecilia  had  repeated 
to  her  father.  Emily  had  said 
she  had  *  heard  dreadful  news ' — 
how  had  that  news  reached  herf 
The  one  postal  delivery  at  Monks- 
moor  was  in  the  morning.  Had 
any  special  messenger  arrived, 
with  a  letter  for  Emily?  The 
servants  were  absolutely  certain 
that  no  such  person  had  entered 
the  house.  The  one  remaining 
conclusion  suggested  that  some- 
body must  have  communicated 
the  evil  tidings  by  word  of  mouth. 
But  here  again  no  evidence  was 
to  be  obtained.  No  visitor  had 
called  during  the  day,  and  no 
new  guests  had  arrived.  Investi- 
gation was  completely  baffled. 

Alban  returned  from  the  rail- 
way, with  news  of  the  fugitive. 

He  had  reached  the  station, 
some  time  after  the  departure  of 
the  London  train.  The  clerk  at 
the  office  recognised  lus  descrip- 
tion of  Emily,  and  stated  that  she 
had  taken  her  ticket  for  London. 
The  station-master  had  opened 
the  carriage  door  for  her,  and  had 
noticed  that  the  young  lady  ap- 
peared to  be  very  mudb  agitated. 
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This  infoimaiian  obkamed,  AHmol 
had  despatched  a  telegram  to 
Emily  in  Cecilia's  Dame :  *  Pmj 
aend  na  a  few  words  to  reliere  our 
anxiety,  and  let  na  know  if  we 
can  he  of  any  sevTice  to  you.' 

This  was  plainly  all  that  could 
he  done— hat  Cecilia  was  not 
saUsfiecL  If  her  father  had  per- 
mitted ity  she  would  haye  fol- 
lowed Emily.  Alhan  comforted 
her.  He  apologised  to  Mr.  Wyril 
for  shortening  his  visit,  and  an- 
noimoed  his  intention  of  travelling 
to  London  hy  the  next  train. 
*  We  may  renew  our  inqniries  to 
some  advantage,*  he  added,  after 
hearing  what  had  happened  in 
his  ahsence, '  if  we  can  find  ont 
who  was  the  last  person  who  saw 
her,  and  i^ke  to  her,hefore  your 
daughter  found  her  alone  in  the 
drawing-room.  When  I  went  out 
of  the  room,  I  left  her  with  Miss 
de  Sor.* 

The  maid  who  waited  on  Miss 
de  8or  was  sent  for.  Francine 
had  heen  out^  by  herself,  walking 
in  the  park.  She  was  then  in 
her  room,  changing  her  dress. 
On  hearing  of  Emily's  sudden 
departure,  she  had  been  (as  the 
maid  reported)  'much  shocked, 
and  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  it  meant' 

Joining  her  friends  a  few  mi- 
nutes later,  Francine  presented, 
ao  fftr  as  personal  appearance 
went,  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
pale  and  anxious  faces  round  her. 
8he  looked  wonderfully  well,  after 
her  walk.  In  other  respects,  she 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
prevalent  feeling.  She  expressed 
herself  with  the  utmost  propriety; 
her  sympathy  moved  poor  Cecilia 
to  tears. 

*  I  am  sure,  Mias  de  Sor,  you 
will  try  to  help  us  f  Mr.  Wyvil 
began. 

'With  the  greatest  pleasure,' 
Francine  answered. 

*  How  long  were  you  and  Miss 


Emily  Brown  together,  after  Mr. 
Morris  left  you  f 

*  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  should  think.' 

'Did  anything  remarkable  occur 
in  the  course  of  conversation  f 

*  Nothing  whatever.' 

Alhan  interfered  for  the  first 
time. 

'Did  you  say  anything,'  he 
asked,  'which  agitated  or  offended 
Miss  Brown  V 

'  That's  rather  an  extraordinary 
question,'  Francine  remarked. 

'  Have  you  no  other  answer  to 
give  T  Alban  inquired. 

'  I  answer — No !'  she  said,  with 
a  sudden  outburst  of  anger. 

There,  the  matter  dropped. 
While  she  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Wyvil,  Francine  had  confironted 
him  without  embarrassment  When 
Alban  interposed,  she  never  look- 
ed at  him — except  when  he  pro- 
voked her  to  anger.  Did  she 
remember  that  the  man  who  was 
questioning  her,  was  also  the  man 
who  had  suspected  her  of  writing 
the  anonymous  letter  1  Alban 
was  on  his  guard  against  himself, 
knowing  how  he  disliked  her. 
But  the  conviction  in  his  own 
mind  was  not  to  be  resuBted.  In 
some  unimaginable  way,  Francine 
was  associated  with  Emily's  flight 
from  the  house. 

.  The  answer  to  the  telegram  sent 
from  the  railway-station  had  not 
arrived,  when  Alban  took  his  de- 
parture for  London.  Cecilia's 
suspense  began  to  grow  tmendur- 
able;  she  looked  to  Mirabel  for 
comfort^  and  found  none.  His 
office  was  to  console,  and  his  capa- 
city for  performing  that  office  was 
notorious  among  his  admirers; 
but  he  feiiled  to  present  himself 
to  advantage,  when  Mr.  Wy viTa 
lovely  daughter  had  need  of  hia 
services.  He  was,  in  truth,  too 
sincerely  anxious  and  distressed 
to  be  capable  of  commanding  his 
customary  resources  of  ready-made 
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sentiment  and  fluently- pious  phi- 
losophy. Emily's  influence  had 
awakened  the  only  earnest  and 
true  feeling  which  had  ever  enno- 
bled the  popular  preacher's  life. 

Towards    evening,    the    long- 
expected  telegram  was  receiyed  at 


last  What  could  he  said,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  said  in  these 
words: 

^Safe  at  home — don't  be  un- 
easy about  me — will  write  soon.' 

With  that  promise  they  werey 
for  the  time,  forced  to  be  content 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

EMILY   SUFFERS. 


Mrs.  Ellmotheb — left  in  charge 
of  Emily's  place  of  abode,  and 
feeling  sensible  of  her  lonely 
position  from  time  to  time — had 
just  thought  of  trying  the  cheer- 
ing influence  of  a  cup  of  tea, 
when  she  heard  a  cab  draw  up  at 
the  cottage  gate.  A  violent  ring 
at  the  bell  followed.  She  opened 
the  door — and  found  Emily  on 
the  steps.  One  look  at  that  dear 
and  familiar  face  was  enough  for 
the  old  servant. 

'Gk)d  help  us,'  she  cried, 
*  what's  wrong  now  V 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  Emily 
led  the  way  into  the  bedchamber 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  Miss 
Letitia's  death.  Mrs.  Ellmother 
hesitated  on  the  threshold.  'Why 
do  you  bring  me  in  here  I'  she 
asked. 

*  Why  did  you  try  to  keep  me 
out?'  Emily  answered. 

*  When  did  I  try  to  keep  you 
out,  Miss  ?' 

'When  I  came  home  from 
school,  to  nurse  my  aunt  Ah, 
you  remember  now !  Is  it  true — 
I  ask  you  here,  where  your  old 
mistress  died — is  it  true  that  my 
aunt  deceived  me  about  my 
father's  death  1  And  that  you 
knew  it  V 

There  was  dead  silence.  Mrs. 
EUmother  trembled  horribly — 
her  lips  dropped  apart — her  eyes 


wandered  round  the  room  with  a 
stare  of  idiotic  terror.  '  Is  it  her 
ghost  tells  you  that  f  she  whis- 
pered. '  Where  is  her  ghost  t 
The  room  whirls  round  and  round, 
Miss — and  the  air  sings  in  my 
ears.' 

Emily  sprang  forward  to  sup- 
port her.  She  staggered  to  a 
chair,  and  lifted  her  great  bony 
hands  in  wild  entreaty.  '  Don't 
frighten  me,'  she  said.  'Stand 
back.' 

Emily  obeyed  her.  She  dashed 
the  cold  sweat  off  her  forehead. 
'You  were  talking  about  your 
father's  death  just  now,'  she  burst 
out,  in  desperate  defiant  tones. 
'  Your  father  died  of  heart  com- 
plaint !' 

'My  father  died  murdered  in 
the  inn  at  Zeeland !  All  the 
long  way  to  London,  I  have  tried 
to  doubt  it.  0  me,  I  know  it 
now !' 

Answering  in  those  words,  she 
looked  towards  the  bed.  Harrow- 
ing remembrances  of  her  aunt's 
delirious  self-betrayal  made  the 
room  unendurable  to  her.  She 
ran  out  The  parlour  door  was 
open.  Entering  the  room,  she 
passed  by  a  portrait  of  her  father, 
which  her  aunt  had  hung  on  the 
wall  over  the  fireplace.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa,  and 
burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  cry- 
ing. '0,  my  father — my  dear 
gentle  loving  &ther ;  my  first  best 
truest    friend — ^murdered  I    mur- 
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dered  !  0  God,  where  was  your 
JQstioe,  where  was  your  mercy, 
when  he  died  that  dreadful  death  V 

A  hand  was  Liid  on  her  shoulder; 
a  Toice  said  to  her,  'Hush,  my 
duld  I     God  know^  best' 

Emily  looked  up,  and  saw  that 
Mrs.  EUmother  had  followed  her. 
'  Yoa  poor  old  soul/  she  said, 
suddenly  remembering ;  ^  I  fright- 
ened you  in  the  other  room.' 

'I  hare  got  over  it,  my  dear. 
I  am  old ;  and  I  haye  lived  a  hard 
life.  A  hard  life  schools  a  person. 
I  make  no  complaints;  I  learnt 
my  lesson  before  you  were  bom.' 
She  stopped,  and  began  to  shudder 
again.  '  Will  you  believe  me  if  I 
tell  you  something!'  she  asked. 
'  I  warned  my  self-willed  mistress. 
Standing  by  your  father's  coffin, 
I  warned  her.  Hide  the  truth  as 
you  may  (I  said),  a  time  will  come 
when  our  child  will  know  what 
you  are  keeping  from  her  now. 
One  or  both  of  us  may  live  to  see 
it  I  am  the  one  who  has  lived ; 
no  refuge  in  the  grave  for  me.  I 
want  to  hear  about  it — there's  no 
fear  of  frightening  or  hurting  me 
now — I  want  to  hear  how  you 
found  it  out  Was  it  by  accident, 
my  dear  ?  or  did  a  person  tell  you  V 

Emily's  mind  was  far  away  from 
Mrs.  Mlmother.  She  rose  from 
the  so£i^  with  her  hands  held  fast 
over  her  aching  heart 

'  The  one  duty  of  my  life,'  she 
(ndd — *  I  am  thinking  of  the  one 
duty  of  my  life.  Look  !  I  am  calm 
now ;  I  am  resigned  to  my  hard 
lot.  Kever,  never  again,  can  the 
dear  memory  of  my  father  be  what 
it  was !  From  this  time,  it  is  the 
horrid  memory  of  a  crime.  The 
crime  has  gone  unpunished;  the 
man  has  escaped  others.  He  shall 
not  escape  Me.'  She  paused,  and 
looked  at  Mrs.  Ellmother  absently. 
'What  did  you  say  just  now) 
Ton  want  to  hear  how  I  know 
what  I  know  ?  Naturally  !  natur- 
ally I    Sit  down  here — sit  down, 


my  old  friend,  on  the  sofa  with 
me— and  take  your  mind  back  to 
Netherwoods.    Alban  Morris — ' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  recoiled  from 
Emily  in  dismay,  '  Don't  tell  me 
Tie  had  anything  to  do  with  it! 
The  kindest  of  men ;  the  best  of 
menl' 

'  The  man  of  all  men  living  who 
least  deserves  your  good  opinion 
or  mine,'  Emily  answered  sternly. 

'You!'  Mrs.  Ellmother  ex- 
claimed, '  you  say  that  I' 

*I  say  it  He — who  won  on 
me  to  like  him — ^he  was  in  the 
conspiracy  to  deceive  me ;  and 
you  know  it !  He  heard  me  talk 
of  the  newspaper  story  of  the 
murder  of  my  father — I  say,  he 
heard  me  talk  of  it  composedly, 
talk  of  it  carelessly,  in  the  inno- 
cent belief  that  it  was  the  murder 
of  a  stranger — ^and  he  never  opened 
his  lips  to  prevent  that  horrid  pro- 
fanation !  He  never  even  said, 
Speak  of  something  else;  I  won't 
hear  you.  ISo  more  of  him  !  God 
forbid  I  should  ever  see  him 
again.  No !  Do  what  I  told 
you.  Carry  your  mind  back  to 
Ketherwoods.  One  night,  you 
let  Francine  de  Sor  frighten  you. 
You  ran  away  from  her  into  the 
garden.  Keep  quiet!  At  your 
age,  must  I  set  you  an  example  of 
self-control  V 

*  I  want  to  know.  Miss  Emily, 
where  Francine  de  Sor  is  now  f 

'She  is  at  the  house  in  the 
country,  which  I  have  left.' 

'Where  does  she  go  nexty  if 
you  please  f  Back  to  Miss  Laddf 

'  1  suppose  so.  What  interest 
have  you  in  knowing  where  she 
goes  nextf 

'I  won't  intenupt  you,  Miss. 
It's  true  that  I  ran  away  into  the 
garden.  I  can  guess  who  fol- 
lowed me.  How  did  she  find  her 
way  to  me  and  Mr.  Morris,  in  the 
darkr 

'The  smell  of  tobacco  guided 
her — she  knew  who  smoked — she 
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had  Been  him  talking  io  yon,  on 
that  yery  day — she  followed  the 
Bcent — she  heard  what  yon  two 
aaid  to  each  other — and  ahe  haa 
repeated  it  to  me.  0,  my  old 
ftiendy  the  malice  of  a  revengeful 
girl  has  enlightened  me,  when 
yon,  my  nurse— and  he,  my  lorer 
— ^left  me  in  the  dark :  it  has  told 
me  how  my  father  died  V 

'  That's  said  bitterly,  Miss  1' 

'Is  it  said  truly f 

*  No.  It  isn't  said  truly  of  my- 
self. Ood  knows  you  would  never 
have  been  kept  in  the  dark,  if 
your  aunt  had  listened  to  me.  I 
begged  and  prayed — I  went  down 
on  my  knees  to  her — I  warned 
her,  as  I  told  you  just  now.  Must 
I  tell  you  what  a  headstrong  wo- 
man Miss  Letitia  was?  She  in- 
sisted. She  put  the  choice  before 
me  of  leaving  her  at  once  and  for 
ever — or  giving  in.  I  wouldn't 
have  given  in  to  any  .other  crea- 
ture on  the  face  of  this  earth.  I 
am  obstinate,  as  yon  have  often 
told  me.  Well,  your  aunt's  ob- 
stinacy beat  mine ;  I  was  too  fond 
of  her  to  say  Na  Besides,  if  yon 
ask  me  who  was  to  blame  in  the 
first  place,  I  tell  you  it  wasn't 
your  aunt ;  she  was  frightened  in- 
to it' 

'Who  frightened  her  r 

'  Your  godfather— the  great  Lon- 
don surgeon — he  who  was  visiting 
in  our  house  at  the  time.' 

'SirEichardf 

'Yes — Sir  Bichard.  He  said 
he  wouldn't  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences, in  the  delicate  state  of 
your  health,  if  we  told  you  the 
truth.  Ah,  he  had  it  all  his  own 
way  after  that  He  went  with 
Miss  Letitia  to  the  inquest;  he 
won  over  the  coroner  and  the 
newspaper  men  to  his  will;  he 
kept  your  aunt's  name  out  of  the 
papers;  he  took  charge  of  the 
coffin;  he  hired  the  undertaker 
and  his  men,  strangers  from  Lon- 
don; he  wrote  the  certificate— 


who  but  he !    Everybody  was  cap 
in  hand  to  the  funous  man  P 

'Surely,  the  servants  and  the 
neighbours  asked  questions  f 

'Hundreds  of  questions!  What 
did  that  matter  to  Sir  Bichaidf 
Thev  were  like  so  many  childrsny 
in  hta  hands.    And,  mind  you, 
the  luck  hdped  him.    To  b^gin 
with,    there    was    the    common 
name.    Who    was   to  pick    out 
your  poor  father  among  the  thou- 
sands of  James  Browns  t    Then, 
again,  the  house  and  lands  went 
to  the  male  heir,  as  they  called 
him — the  man  your  &ther  quar- 
relled with  in  the  bygone  time. 
He  brought  his   own  establish- 
ment with  him.   Long  before  yoa 
got  back  from  the  friends  you 
were  staying  with— ^on't  you  re- 
member it? — we  had  deazed  out 
of  the  house ;  we  were  miles  and 
miles  away ;  and  the  old  servants 
were  scattered  abroad,  finding  new 
situations  wherever  they  could. 
How  could  you  suspect  us?    We 
had  nothing  to  fear  in  that  way  ; 
but  my  conscience  pricked  me.    I 
made  another  attempt  to  prevail 
on  Miss  Letitia,  when  you  had 
recovered  your  health.     I  said, 
"  There's  no  fear  of  a  relapse  now ; 
break  it  to  her  gently,  but  tell 
her  the  truth."    No  i    Your  aunt 
was  too  fond  of  you.  She  daunted 
me  with  dreadful  fits  of  crying^ 
when  I  tried  to  persuade  her. 
And  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it 
She  bade  me  remember  what  an 
excitable  man  your  father  was — 
she  reminded  me  that  the  misery 
of  your  mother's  death  laid  him 
low  with  brain  fever— she  said, 
"Emily  takes  after  her  father;  I 
have  heard  you  say  it  yours^; 
she  has  his  constitution,  and  his 
sensitive  nerves.    Don't  you  know 
how  she    loved    him — ^how  she 
talks  of  him  to  this  day  ?    Who 
can  tell  (if  we  are  not  careful) 
what  dreadful  mischief  we  may 
do  f '    That  was  how  my  nustiess 
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wodnd  on  me.  I  got  infBcted 
with  her  &an;  it  was  as  if  I  had 
caught  an  infection  of  disease. 
O,  my  dear,  blame  me  if  it  must 
be;  but  don't  foiget  how  I  hare 
sufiezed  for  it  since  I  I  was  driven 
away  from  my  dying  nnstresSi  in 
tenor  of  what  she  might  say, 
while  yon  were  watching  at  her 
bedside.  I  have  lived  in  fear  of 
what  yon  might  ask  me — and  have 
longed  to  go  back  to  you — and 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  do 
it.    Look  at  me  now  P 

The  poor  woman  tried  to  take 
ont  her  handkeichief ;  her  qaiver- 
ing  hand  helplessly  entangled  it- 
self iQ  her  dress.  *  I  can't  even 
dry  my  eyes,'  she  said  £sdntly. 
'  Try  to  foxgire  me,  Miss  I' 

Emily  pat  her  arms  round  the 
old  nurse's  neck,  and  kissed  her. 

For  awhile,  they  were  silent. 
Through  the  window  that  was 
open  to  the  little  garden,  came 
the  one  sound  that  could  be  heard 
— ^the  gentle  trembling  of  leaves 
in  the  evening  wind. 

The  silence  was  harshly  broken 
by  the  bell  at  the  cottage  door. 
They  both  started. 

Emily's  heart  beat  &si  *Who 
can  it  bet  she  said. 

Mrs.  EUmother  rose.  '  Shall  I 
flay  you  can't  see  anybody  f  she 
asked,  before  leaving  the  room. 

'YesI  yeeP 

Emily  heard  the  door  opened — 
heard  low  voices  in  the  passage. 
There  was  a  momentary  interval. 
Theu,  Mrs.  Ellmother  returned. 
She  said  nothing.  Emily  spoke 
to  her. 

'Is  it  a  visitor)' 

•Yes.' 

'  Have  you  said  I  can't  see  any- 
body? 

'  I  couldn't  say  it' 

•Why  not r 

'Don't  be  hard  on  him,  my 
dear.    If  s  Mr.  Alban  Morris.' 


CHAPTER  L. 

MISS  LADD  ADVISES. 

Mfis.  Ellmothsb  sat  by  the 
dying  embers  of  the  kitehen  fire ; 
thinking  ovei  the  events  of  the 
day  in  perplexity  and  distress. 

She  had  waited  at  the  cottage 
door  for  a  ftiendly  word  witii 
Alban,  after  he  had  left  Enuly. 
The  stem  despair  in  his  &ce 
warned  her  to  let  him  go  in 
silence.  She  had  looked  into 
the  padour  next.  Pale  and  cold, 
Emily  lay  on  the  sofii — sunk  in 
helpless  depression  of  body  and 
mind.  *  Don't  speak  to  me,'  she 
whispered;  'I  am  quite  worn 
out.'  It  was  but  too  plain,  that 
the  view  of  Alban's  conduct  which 
she  had  already  expressed,  was  the 
view  to  which  she  had  adhered  at 
the  interview  between  them.  They 
had  parted  in  grief — perhaps  in 
anger — ^perhaps  for  ever.  Mrs. 
Ellmother  lifted  Emily  in  com- 
passionate silence,  and  carried  her 
up-staiis,  and  waited  by  her  until 
she  slept 

In  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 
^the  thoughts  of  the  faithful  old 
servant--dwelling  for  awhile  on 
past  and  present — advanced,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  consideration  of 
the  doubtful  future.  Measuring, 
to  the  best  of  her  ability,  the 
responsibility  which  had  fallen 
on  her,  she  felt  that  it  was  more 
than  she  could  bear,  or  ought  to 
bear,  alone.  To  whom  could  she 
look  for  help? 

■  Emily's  friends  at  the  country 
house  were  strangers  to  her. 
Doctor  Alldity  was  near  at  hand 
— ^but.  Emily  had  forbidden  her 
to  send  for  him.  ^He  will  torment 
me  with  questions,'  she  said — 'and 
I  want  tb  keep  my  mind  quiet^  if 
I  can.'  But  one  person  was  left^ 
to  whose  ever-ready  kindness  Mrs. 
Ellmother  could  appeal — and  that 
person  was  Miss  Ladd. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  ask 
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the  help  of  the  good  scboolinistress 
in  comfortiog  and  advising  the 
fGtvonrite  pupil  whom  she  loved. 
But  Mis.  Ellmothei  had  another 
object  in  view:  she  was  deter- 
mined that  the  cold-blooded 
craelty  of  Emily's  treacherous 
^end  should  not  be  allowed  to 
triumph  with  impunity.  If  an 
ignorant  old  woman  could  do 
nothing  else,  she  could  tell  the 
plain  truth,  and  could  leave  Miss 
Ladd  to  decide  whether  such  a 
person  as  Francine  deserved  to 
remain  tinder  her  care. 

To  feel  justified  in  taking  this 
step  was  one  thing :  to  put  it  all 
clearly  in  writing  was  another. 
After  vainly  making  the  attempt 
overnight,  Mis.  Ellmother  tore 
up  her  letter,  and  communicated 
with  Miss  Ladd  by  means  of  a 
telegraphic  message,  in  the  morn- 
ing. 'Miss  Emily  is  in  gieat 
distiess.  I  must  not  leave  her. 
I  have  something  besides  to  say 
to  you  which  cannot  be  put  into 
a  lettei.  Will  you  please  come 
tousr 

Latei  in  the  foienoon,  Mrs. 
Ellmother  was  called  to  the  door 
by  the  arrival  of  a  visitor.  The 
personal  appearance  of  the  stranger 
impressed  her  favourably.  He 
was  a  handsome  little  gentleman ; 
his  manners  were  winning,  and 
his  voice  was  singularly  pleasant 
to  hear. 

*  I  have  come  from  Mr.  Wy  vil's 
house  in  the  country,'  he  said; 
'and  I  bring  a  letter  from  his 
daughter.  May  I  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  asking  if  Miss  Emily  is 
welir 

*  Far  from  it,  sir^  I  am  sorry  to 
say.  She  is  so  pooily  that  she 
keeps  her  bed.' 

At  this  reply,  the  visitor's  face 
revealed  such  sinceie  sympathy 
and  regret,  that  Mrs.  Ellmother 
was  interested  in  him  :  she  added 
a  word  moie.  *  My  mistress  has 
had  a  hard  trial  to  bear,  sir.     I 


hope'  there,  is  no  bad  news  for 
her  in  the  young  lady's  letter  f 

'  On  the  contrary,  there  is  news 
that  she  will  be  glad  to  hear — 
Miss  Wyvil  is  coming  here  this 
evening.  Will  you  excuse  my 
asking  if  Miss  Emily  has  had 
medical  advice  f 

'She  won't  hear  of  seeing  the 
doctor,  sir.  He's  a  good  friend 
of  hers — ^and  he  lives  close  by.  I 
am  unfortunately  alone  in  the 
house.  If  I  could  leave  her,  I 
would  go  at  once  and  ask  his 
advice.' 

'Let  me  goi'  Mirabel  eagerly 
proposed. 

Mrs.  Ellmother^s  £aoe  bright- 
ened. 'That's  kindly  thought 
of,  sir — ^if  you  don't  mind  the 
trouble.' 

'My  good  lady,  nothing  is  a 
trouble  in  your  young  mistress's 
service.  Give  me  the  doctoi^s 
name  and  address^  and  tell  me 
what  to  say  to  him.' 

'There's  one  thing  you  must 
be  careful  of,'  Mrs.  Ellmother 
answered.  'He  mustn't  come 
here,  as  if  he  had  been  sent  for — 
she  would  refuse  to  see  him.' 

Mirabel  understood  her.  'I 
will  not  forget  to  caution  him. 
Kindly  teU  MLbs  Emily  I  called 
— my  name  is  MirabeL  I  will 
return  to-morrow.' 

He  hastened  away  on  his 
errand — only  to  find  that  he  had 
arrived  too  late.  Doctor  Allday 
had  left  London ;  called  away  to 
a  serious  case  of  illness.  He  was 
not  expected  to  get  back  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Mirabel 
left  a  message,  saying  that  he 
would  return  in  the  evening. 

The  next  visitor  who  arrived  at 
the  cottage  was  the  trusty  friend, 
in  whose  generous  nature  Mrs. 
Ellmother  had  wisely  placed  con- 
fidence. No  self-interested  con- 
sideration had  interfered  with 
Miss  Ladd's  resolution  to  answer 
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the  telegram  in  peison,  the  mo- 
ment she  read  it. 

'  If  there  Ib  bad  news/  she  said, 
*  don't  try  to  prepare  me.  Tell 
it  at  once,  in  the  fewest  words.' 

'There  is  nothing  that  need 
alarm  yoa,  ma'am — bat  there  is 
a  great  deal  to  saj,  before  you 
see  Miss  Emily.  My  stnpid  head 
turns  giddy  with  thinking  of  it. 
I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.' 

'  Begin  with  Emily,'  Mias  Ladd 
suggested. 

Mrs.  Ellmother  took  the  advice. 
She  described  Emily's  unexpected 
anival  on  the  previous  day ;  and 
she  repeated  what  had  passed 
between  them  afterwards.  Miss 
Ladd's  first  impulse,  when  she 
bad  recovered  her  composure,  was 
to  go  to  Emily  without  waiting  to 
hear  mora  l^ot  presuming  to 
stop  her,  Mrs.  Ellmother  ventured 
to  put  a  question.  <Do  you  happen 
to  have  my  telegram  about  you, 
ma'am  V  Miss  Ladd  produced  it. 
'  Will  you  please  look  at  the  last 
part  of  it  ^;ain  V 

Miss  Ladd  read  the  words :  '  I 
have  something  besides  to  say  to 
you  which  cannot  be  put  into  a 
letter.'  She  at  once  returned  to 
her  chair. 

'Does  what  you  have  still  to 
tell  me  refer  to  any  person  whom 
I  know  f  she  said. 

'It  refers,  ma'am,  to  Miss  de 
Sor.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  distress 
you.' 

'  What  did  I  say,  when  I  came 
inf  Miss  Ladd  asked.  'Speak 
out  plainly;  and  try — it's  not 
easy,  I  know — ^but  try  to  begin  at 
the  beginning.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  looked  back 
through  her  memory  of  past  events, 
and  began  by  alluding  to  the  feel- 
ing of  curiosity  wbich  she  had 
excited  in  Francine,  on  the  day 
when  Emily  had  made  them 
known  to  one  another.  From 
this  she  advanced  to  the  narrative 
of  what  had  taken. place  at  Nether- 


woods — ^to  the  atrocious  attempt 
to  frighten  her  by  means  of  the 
image  of  wax— to  the  discovery 
made  by  Francine  in  the  garden 
at  night — and  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  that  discovery  had 
been  communicated  to  Emily. 

Miss  Ladd's  face  reddened  with 
indignation.  '  Are  you  sure  of  all 
that  you  have  said  V  she  asked. 

'  I  am  quite  sure,  ma'am.  I  hope 
I  have  not  done  wrong,'  Mrs. 
Ellmother  added  simply,  'in 
telling  you  all  this  f 

'  Wrong  V  Miss  Ladd  repeated 
warmly.  '  If  that  wretched  girl 
has  no  defence  to  offer,  she  is 
a  disgrace  to  my  school — and  I 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
showing  her  to  me  in  her  true 
character.  She  shall  return  at 
once  to  Netherwoods;  and  she 
shall  answer  me  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction— or  leave  my  house.  What 
cruelty  !  what  daplicity !  In  all 
my  experience  of  girls,  I  have 
never  met  with  the  like  of  it. 
Let  me  go  to  my  dear  little  Emily 
— and  try  to  forget  what  I  have 
heard.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  led  the  good 
lady  to  Emily's  room — and,  re- 
turning to  the  lower  part  of  the 
house,  went  out  into  the  garden. 
The  mental  effort  that  she  had 
made  had  left  its  result  in  an 
aching  head,  and  in  an  over- 
powering sense  of  depression .  *  A 
mouthful  of  fresh  air  will  revive 
me,'  she  thought. 

The  front  garden  and  back  gar- 
den at  the  cottage  communicated 
with  each  other.  Walking  slowly 
round  and  round,  Mrs.  Ellmother 
heard  footsteps  on  the  road  out- 
side, which  stopped  at  the  gate. 
She  looked  through  the  grating, 
and  discovered  Alban  Morris. 

'  Gome  in,  sir  I'  she  said,  re- 
joiced to  see  him.  He  obeyed  in 
silence.  The  full  view  of  his  face 
shocked  Mrs.  Ellmother.  Never, 
in  her  experience  of  the  friend 
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who  had  heen  so  kind  to  her  at 
Neiherwoodi,  had  he  looked  ao 
old  and  ao  haggard  as  he  looked 
now*  '  0,  Mr.  Alban,  I  see  how 
she  has  distressed  yon!  Don't 
take  her  at  her  word.  Keep  a 
good  hearty  air — jonng  girls  are 
never  long  together  of  we  same 
mind.' 

Alban  gave  her  his  hand.  '  I 
mustn't  speak  about  it/  he  said 
'  Silence  helps  me  to  bear  my 
misfortone  as  becomes  a  man.  I 
have  had  some  hard  blows  in  iny 
time:  they  don*t  seem  to  have 
blunted  my  sense  of  feeling  as  I 
thought  they  had.  Thank  God, 
she  doesn't  know  how  she  has 
made  me  su£fer!  I  want  to  ask 
her  pardon  for  having  forgotten 
myself  yesterday.  I  spoke  roughly 
to  her,  at  one  time.  Ko :  I  won't 
intrude  on  her;  I  have  said  I  am 
sorry,  in  writing.  Do  you  mind 
giving  it  to  her  1  Grood-bye— and 
thank  you.  I  mustn't  stay  longer ; 
Miss  I^d  expects  me  at  I^edier- 
woods.' 

*  Miss  Ladd  is  in  the  house,  sir, 
at  this  moment' 

'  Here,  in  London  ? 

*  Up-stairs,  with  Miss  EmUy.' 
'Up^tairaf  Is  Emily  iUr 
'She    is    getting    better,    sir. 

Would  you  like  to  see  Miss 
Laddr 

'  I  should  indeed  I  Ihave some- 
thing to  say  to  her — ^and  time  is 
of  importance  to  me.  May  I  wait 
in  the  garden  V 

*  Why  not  in  the  parlour,  sirP 
'The  parlour  reminds  me  of 

happier  days.  In  time,  I  may 
have  courage  enough  to  look  at 
the  room  again.    Not  now.' 

'If  she  dpesn't  make  it  up 
with  that  good  man,'  Mrs.  EU- 
mother  thought,  on  her  way  back 
to  the  house, '  my  nurse-child  is 
what  I  have  never  believed  her  to 
be  yet — she's  a  fooL' 

£1  half  an  hour  more.  Miss 
Ladd  joined  Alban  on  the  little 


plot  of  grass  behind  the  cottage. 
'I  bring  Emily's  reply  to  your 
letter,'  A»  said.  *  Bead  it,  befotre 
you  speak  to  me.' 

Alban  read  it:  'Don't  suppose 
you  have  offended  me — and  be 
assured  that  I  fed  gratefully  the 
tone  in  which  your  note  is  written. 
I  try  to  write  forbearingly  on  my 
side;  I  wish  I  could  write  ao- 
ceptaUy  as  well  It  is  not  to  be 
done.  I  am  as  unable  as  ever  to 
enter  into  your  motives.  Tou  axe 
not  my  relation;  you  were  under 
no  obligation  of  secrecy:  you 
heard  me  speak  ignorantly  of  the 
murder  of  my  father,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  murder  of  a  stranger — 
andyet  you  kept  me^ieliberately, 
crudly  kept  me-— deceived !  The 
remembrance  of  it  bums  me  like 
fire.  I  cannot — 0,  Alban,  I  can- 
not restore  you  to  that  place  in 
my  estimation  which  you  have 
lost  1  If  you  wish  to  help  me  to 
bear  my  trouble,  I  entreat  you  not 
to  write  to  me  again.' 

Alban  offered  the  letter.silently 
to  Miss  Ladd.  She  signed  to  him 
to  keep  it. 

'  I  know  what  Eoiily  has  writ- 
ten,' she  said ;  '  and  I  have  told 
her,  what  I  now  tell  you — she  is 
wrong ;  in  every  way,  wrong.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  her  impetuous 
nature  that  she  rushes  to  conclu- 
sions—and those  conclusions  once 
formed,  she  holds  to  them  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  character. 
In  this  matter,  she  has  looked  at 
her  side  of  the  question  exclu- 
sively ;  she  is  blind  to  your  side.' 

'  Kot  wilfully  r  Alban  inter- 
posed. 

Miss  Ladd  looked  at  him  with 
admiration.  '  You  defend  Emily  P 
she  said. 

*  1  love  her,'  Alban  answered. 

Miss  Ladd  felt  for  him,  as  Mis. 
EUmother  had  felt  for  him. 
*  Trust  to  time,  Mr.  Morris,'  she 
resumed.  'The  danger  to  be 
afraid  of  in — ^the  danger  of  some 
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headlong  action,  on  her  part  in 
the  intcnrvaL  Who  can  say  what 
the  end  may  be,  if  she  persists  in 
her  present  way  of  thinking) 
There  is  something  monstrous  in 
a  yonng  girl  declaring  that  it  is 
her  dnty  to  pursue  a  murderer, 
and  to  bring  him  to  justice!  Don^t 
yon  see  it  yourself  1' 

Alban  still  defended  Emily. 
*  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  natural 
impulse/  he  said — 'natural,  and 
noble.' 

*  Noble  f  Miss  Ladd  exclaimed. 

*  Yes — ^for  it  grows  out  of  the 
lore  which  has  not  died  with  her 
£Either^s  death.' 

'  Then  you  encourage  her  f 
'With  my  whole  heart — if  she 
would  give  me  the  opportunity  !' 

*  We  won't  pursue  the  subject, 
Mr.  Morris.  I  am  told  by  Mrs. 
£Ihnother  that  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  me.     What  is  it  V 

'  I  have  to  ask  you,'  Alban  re- 
plied, <  to  let  me  resign  my  situa- 
tion at  Netherwoods.' 

Miss  Ladd  was  not  only  sur- 
prised ;  she  was  also — a  very  rare 
thing  with  her — inclined  to  be 
suspicious.  After  what  he  had 
said  of  Emily,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  Alban  might  be  meditating 
some  desperate  project,  with  the 
hope  of  recovering  his  lost  place 
in  her  fnvour. 

'  Have  you  heard  of  some  better 
employments  she  asked. 

'I  have  heard  of  no  employ- 
ment. My  mind  is  not  in  a  state 
to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
my  pupils.' 

'Is  that  your  only  reason  for 
wishing  to  leave  me  f 

'  It  is  one  of  my  reasons.' 

'  The  only  one  which  you  think 
it  necessary  to  mention  f 

•Yes.' 

'  I  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  you, 
Mr.  Morris.' 

'Believe  me,  Miss  Ladd,  I  am 
not  ungrateful  for  your  kindness.' 

'  Will  you  let  me,  in  all  kind- 
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ness,  say  something  more  V  Miss 
Ladd  answered.  '  I  don't  intrude 
on  your  secrets — ^I  only  hope  that 
you  have  no  rash  project  in  view.' 
'  I  don't  understand  you.  Miss 
Ladd.' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Morris — you  do.' 
She  shook  hands  with  him — 
and  went  back  to  Emily. 


CHAPTER  LL 

THE  DOCTOR  SEES. 

Alban  returned  to  Netherwoods 
— ^to  continue  his  services,  until 
another  master  could  be  found  to 
take  his  place. 

By  a  later  train  Miss  Ladd  fol- 
lowed him.  Emily  was  too  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
mistress's  presence  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  school,  to  permit  her 
to  remain  at  the  cottaga  It  was 
understood  that  they  were  to 
correspond,  and  that  Emily's 
room  was  waiting  for  her  at 
Netherwoods,  whenever  she  felt 
inclined  to  occupy  it. 

Mrs.  Ellmoiher  made  the  tea, 
that  evening,  earlier  than  usual. 
Being  alone  again  with  Emily,  it 
struck  her  that  she  might  take 
advantage  of  her  position  to  say 
a  word  in  Alban's  favour.  She 
had  chosen  her  time  unfortunately. 
The  moment  she  pronounced  the 
name,  Emily  checked  her  by  a 
look,  and  spoke  of  another  person 
— ^that  person  being.  Miss  Jethro. 

Mrs.  Ellmother  at  once  entered 
her  protest,  in  her  own  downright 
way.  '  Whatever  you  do,'  she  said, 
'  don't  go  back  to  that !  What 
does  Miss  Jethro  matter  to  you  V 

'I  am  more  interested  in  her 
than  you  suppose — I  happen  to 
know  why  she  left  the  school' 

<  Begging  your  pardon,  Miss, 
that's  quite  impossible  V 

'She  left  the  school,'  Emily 
persisted,  'for  a  serious  reason. 
Miss  Ladd  discovered  that  she 
had  used  false  references.' 
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'Good  Loid!  who  told  you 
thatr 

'  You  see  I  know  it.  I  asked 
Miss  Ladd  how  she  got  her  in- 
formatioiL  She  was  bomid  by  a 
promise  never  to  mention  the 
person's  name.  I  didn't  say  it  to 
her — but  I  may  say  it  to  you.  I 
am  afraid  I  have  an  idea  of  who 
the  person  was.' 

*No/  Mrs.  Ellmother  obstin- 
ately asserted, '  you  can't  possibly 
know  who  it  was  I  How  should 
you  know  V 

'Do  you  wish  me  to  repeat 
what  I  heard  in  that  room  oppo- 
site, when  my  aunt  was  dying  V 

'  Drop  it.  Miss  Emily  !  For 
Qod'e  sake,  drop  it !' 

'  I  can't  drop  it.  It's  dreadful 
to  me  to  have  suspicions  of  my 
aunt^and  no  better  reason  for 
them  than  what  she  said  in  a 
state  of  delirium.  Tell  me,  if  you 
love  me,  was  it  her  wandering 
fancy  ?  or  was  it  the  truth  V 

'As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  Miss 
Emily,  I  can  only  guess  as  you 
do— I  don't  rightly  know.     My 
mistress  trusted  me  half-way,  as 
it  were.     Tm    afraid  I  have    a 
rough  tongue  of  my  own  some- 
times.    I  offended  her— and  from 
that  time  she  kept  her  own  coun- 
sel.   What  she  did,  she  did  in  the 
dark,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.' 
*  How  did  you  offend  herl* 
'  I  shall  be  obliged  to  speak  of 
your  father  if  I  tell  you  how.' 
'  Speak  of  him.' 

^  ffe  was  not  to  blame— mind 
that  I'  Mrs.  Ellmother  said  earn- 
estly. 'If  I  wasn't  certain  of 
what  I  say  now,  you  wouldn't 
get  a  word  out  of  me.  Good 
harmless  man — there's  no  denying 
it — he  iO(M  in  love  with  Miss 
Jethro  !     What's  the  matter  V 

Emily  wets  thinking  of  her  me- 
morable conversation  with  the 
disgraced  teacher  on  her  last 
night  at  schooL  'Nothing,'  she 
answered.     '  Go  on.' 


'  If  he  had  not  tried  to  keep  it 
secret  from  us,'  Mrs.  EUmother 
resumed, '  your  aunt  might  never 
have  taken  it  into  her  head  that 
he  was  entangled  in  a  love-affair 
of  the  shameful    sort.      I  don't 
deny  that  I  helped  her    in  her 
inquiries ;  but  it  was  only  because 
I  felt  sure,  irom  the  first,  that 
the  more  she  discovered,  the  more 
certainly  my  master's  innocence 
would  show  itself.     He  used  to 
go  away,  and  visit  Miss  Jethro 
privately.     In    the    time    when 
your  aunt  trusted  me,  we  never 
could  find  out  where.    She  made 
that  discovery  afterwards  for  her- 
self (I  can't  tell  you  how  long 
afterwards) ;  and  she  spent  money 
in  employing  mean  wretches  to 
pry  into  Miss  Jethro's  past  life. 
She  had  (if  you  will  excuse  me 
for  saying  it)  an  old  maid's  hatred 
of  the  handsome  young  woman, 
who  lured  your  father  away  from 
home,  and  set  up  a  secret  (in  a 
manner  of  speaking)  between  her 
brother  and  herself.     I  won't  tell 
you  how  we  looked  at  letters  and 
other  things  which  he  forgot  to 
leave  under  lock  and  key.     I  will 
only  say  there  was  one  bit,  in  a 
journal  he  kept,  which  made  me 
ashamed  of  myself.     I  read  it  out 
to  Miss  Letitia :  and  I  told  her, 
in  so  many  words,  not  to  count 
any  more  on  me.    No ;  I  haven't 
got  a  copy  of  the  words — I  can 
remember  them  without  a  copy. 
"  Even  if  my  religion  did  not  for- 
bid me  to  peril  my  soul  by  lead- 
ing a  life  of  sin  with  this  woman 
whom  I  love  " — that  was  how  it 
began  —  "  the '  thought    of    my 
daughter   would  keep   me  pure. 
No  conduct  of  mine  shall   ever 
make  me  unworthy  of  my  child's 
affection  and    respect."     There! 
I'm  making   you    ciy;  I  won't 
stay  here  any  longer.     All  that  I 
had  to  say  has  been  said.    No- 
body but  Miss  Ladd  knows  for 
certain  whether  your  aunt   wbs 
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innocent  or  guilty  in  the^matter 
of  Miss  Jethio's  disgrace.  Please 
to  excuse  me ;  my  work^s  waiting 
down-staiTS.' 

From  time  to  time,  as  she  pur- 
sued her  domestic  labours,  Mrs. 
EUmother  thought  of  Mirabel. 
Hours  on  hours  had  passed — and 
the  doctor  had  not  appeared. 
Was  he  too  busy  to  spare  even 
a  few  minutes  of  his  time?  Or 
had  the  handsome  little  gentle- 
man, after  promising  so  fairly, 
failed  to  perform  his  errand  1  This 
last  doubt  wronged  MirabeL  He 
had  engaged  to  return  to  the  doc- 
tor's house ;  and  he  kept  his  word. 

Doctor  AUday  was  at  home 
again,  and  was  seeing  patients. 
Introduced  in  his  turn,  Mirabel 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
reception.  At  the  same  time, 
after  he  had  stated  the  object  of 
his  visit,  something  odd  began  to 
show  itself  in  the  doctor's  manner. 

He  looked  at  Mirabel  with  an 
appearance  of  uneasy  curiosity; 
and  he  contrived  an  excuse  for 
altering  the  visitor's  position  in 
the  room,  so  that  the  light  fell 
full  on  his  face. 

<  I  fancy  I  must  have  seen  you,' 
the  doctor  said,  '  at  some  former 
time.' 

'  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  don't 
remember  it,'  Mirabel  answered. 

•  Ah,  very  likely  I'm  wrong ! 
I'll  call  on  Miss  Emily,  sir,  you 
may  depend  on  it.' 

Left  in  his  consulting-room, 
Doctor  Allday  failed  to  ring  the 
bell  which  summoned  the  next 
patient  who  was  waiting  for  him. 
He  took  his  diary  from  the  table- 
drawer,  and  turned  to  the  daily 
entries  for  the  past  month  of  July. 

Arriving  at  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  month,  he  glanced  at  the  first 
lines  of  writing :  '  A  visit  from  a 
mysterious  lady,  calling  herself 
Miss  Jethro.  Our  conference  led 
to  some  very  unexpected  results.' 


No :  that  was  not  what  he  was 
in  search  of.  He  looked  a  little 
lower  down;  and  read  on  regu- 
larly, from  that  point,  as  follows : 

'  Galled  on  Miss  Emily,  in  great 
anxiety  about  the  discoveries  which 
she  might  make  among  her  aunt's 
papers.      Papers    all    destroyed, 
thank  God — except  the  handbill, 
offering  a  reward  for  discovery  of 
the  murderer,  which  she  found  in 
the  scrap-book.     Gave  her  back 
the  handbilL     Emily  much  sur- 
prised  that   the  wretch   should 
have  escaped,  with  such  a  care- 
ful description  of  him  circulated 
everywhere.      She  read   the  de- 
scription aloud  to  me,  in  her  nice 
clear  voice:  '^ Supposed  age  be- 
tween   twenty -five    and    thirty 
years.     A  well-made  man  of  small 
stature.    Fair  complexion,  delicate 
features,  clear  blue  eyes.      Hair 
light,  and  cut  rather  short    Glean 
shaven,  with   the    exception  of 
narrow    half- whiskers  " — and  so 
on.     Emily  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand how  the  fugitive  could  dis- 
guise   himself.      Reminded    her 
that  he  could  effectually  disguise 
his  head  and  face  (with  time  to 
help  him)  by  letting    his    hair 
grow  long,  and   cultivating  his 
beard.   Emily  not  convinced,  even 
by  this  self-evident  view  of  the 
case.     Ghanged  the  subject.' 

The  doctor  put  away  his  diary, 
and  rang  the  bell. 

'Gurious,'  he  thought.  'That 
dandyfied  little  clergyman  has 
certainly  reminded  me  of  my  difr- 
cussion  with  Emily,  more  than 
two  months  since.  Was  it  his 
flowing  hair,  I  wonder  1  or  his 
splendid  beard  1  Good  God  I  sup- 
pose it  should  turn  out —  ?' 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  patient.  Other 
ailing  people  followed.  Doctor 
Allday's  mind  was  professionally 
occupied  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing. 


(To  he  oantimied,) 


A  FORGOTTEN  AMERICAN  HUMOURIST. 


'A  fellow  of  iiifiiiite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy.' — Hamlet, 


Twenty  years  ago,  when  all  the 
rifling  generation  of  America  were 
shonting  with  laughter  over  Arte- 
mna  Ward's  droll  experiences,  the 
worn  copy  of  Plice^iixiancB  from 
which  the  following  extracts  were 
taken  was  given  to  the  writer  of 
this  article,  with  the  remark  that 
it  was  as  well  that  the  'Show- 
man's '  admirers  should  know  the 
source  from  which  he  drew  his 
inspiration. 

It  is  not  always,  nor  perhaps 
even  often,  the  case  that  what  pleases 
us  in  youth  can  stand  the  test  of 
the  severer  criticism  of  our  riper 
years;  hut  the  audacious  fun 
which  hrightens  every  page  of 
PhoeniseianoB  has  in  it  the  immor- 
tal quality :  it  is  not  for  one  age, 
but  for  all ;  and  it  beguiles  way- 
worn men  and  women  as  readily 
to  laughter  now,  as  in  the  days 
when  the  toils  and  cares  of  life 
were  unknown  quantities  in  the 
sum  of  existence.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  success  which  Arte- 
mus  Ward  obtained — notably  in 
England,  where,  to  the  immense 
amusement  of  his  compatriots,  a 
glossary,  explanatory  of  his  pecu- 
liar terms,  was  published — ^not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was 
deliciously  funny,  the  few  readers 
of  Fhoeniitiance  have  seen  no  rea- 
son to  modify  the  opinion  formed 
on  first  reading  its  brilliant  pages 
— ^that  'John  Phoenix 'was  the 
prince  of  American  jesters,  and 
that  his  irresistible  and  original 
humour  was  the  moving  spring  of 
the  vast  flood  of  '  native '  humour- 
ists which  has  since  diffused  itself 
over  the  United  States.    An  at- 


tempt to  define  humour,  even  if 
such  definition  were  within  the 
writer's  power,  would  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  article, 
and  the  distinction  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  humour,  though 
it  has  been  a  theme  fruitful  of  dis- 
cussion from  many  pens,  is  pro- 
bably as  far  as  ever  from  being 
defined  to  the  satisfaction  of  every- 
body. But  in  one  proposition  it 
is  probable  that  all  English  speak- 
ing and  writing  people  would 
agree,  namely,  that  to  tiie  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  belongs  the  jester's 
palm.  There  is  no  such  fun  as 
Anglo-Saxon  fun,  whether  it  be 
the  broad  loud  jesting  of  the 
Briton,  or  the  sly,  quaint,  half- 
hinted  witticism  of  his  Trans- 
atlantic cousin. 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  differ- 
ence between  English  and  American 
humour  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
American  particularly  enjoys  a 
joke  against  himself,  and  retails 
it  with  peculiar  grace  and  gusto ; 
and  this  quality,  observable  in  all 
American  humourists,  is  one  of 
the  most  marked  characteristics  of 
the  writings  of '  John  Phoenix.' 

*  John  Phoenix,*  alias  *  Squibob,' 
in  private  life  Lieutenant  George 
H.  Derby,  of  the  U.S.  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  graduated  at 
West  Point  in  1 846,  having  entered 
as  a  cadet  in  1842.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been,  at  the 
time  of  his  entrance,  a  remarkably 
tall  and  strong  fellow  for  his  age 
(sixteen),  and  equally  mature  men- 
tally. He  had  seen  much  more  of 
life — the  worst  side  of  it — ^than 
most  boys  of  that  age,  and  the 
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tone  of  hifl  mind  is  said  to  have 
been  profoundly  injored  by  it.  He 
was  very  ambitious ;  and  a  certain 
solid  quality  of  mind  which  he 
possessed — a  quality  which  adds  a 
^xeat  deal  to  the  splendour  of  his 
humour — combined  with  his  quick 
intelligence  to  make  him  an  admir- 
able scholar,  and,  intellectually, 
one  of  the  betft  men  in  his  class. 
He  was  extraragantly  fond  of 
*  sprees '  and  of  all  manner  of  wild 
gaiety;  but,  as  eyery  'demerit' 
counts*  at  West  Point,  it  behoved 
him  to  be  very  careful  as  to  his 
behayiour  in  order  to  keep  his 
place  in  the  class,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably for  this  reason  only  that  his 
•conduct  was,  in  the  main,  good. 
One  of  his  fellow-classmates  de- 
scribes him  as  having  been  ^g^rara 
avis  among  green  youths.'  He 
had  a  good  deal  of  honhomde, 
and,  while  habitually  grave  and 
serious  in  appearance,  was  always 
bubbling  over  .with  fun  and  hu- 
mour. He  quickly  became  famous 
«t  West  Pointy  no  less  for  the  fer- 
tility he  displayed  in  inventmg, 
and  ingenuity  in  practising,  the 
practical  jokes  in  which  his  soul 
delighted,  than  for  his  clever 
sketches  and  caricatures,  and  his 
quickness  of  repartee.  He  pos- 
sessed, too,  a  vast  repertoire  of 
stories,  the  nature  of  which,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  he  was 
much  given  to  illustrating  his  text- 
books with  marginal  drawings  of 
a  very  Juvenalesque  character, 
drew  upon  him  sharp  reprimands 
and  the  deep  disapproval  of  the 
professors.  His  passion  for  illus- 
trating his  text-books  in  this  man- 
ner gave  rise  to  a  regulation, 
which  still  holds  good  at  West 
Pointy  obliging  the  cadets  to  hand 
their  text  books  to  the  professors 
for  inspection  on  the  first  of  every 
month.  This  regulation  once  af- 
forded Derby  an  opportunity  for  a 
very  clever  practical  joke;  a  joke 
which  was  so  innocent,  as  well  as 


witty,  that  it  was  freely  pardoned 
by  the  professor  at  whose  expense 
it  was  committed.  It  occurred  in 
this  wise.  The  class  was  as- 
sembled in  Professor  d'O.'s  room, 
and  the  lesson  had  already  begun, 
when  Professor  d*0.,  interrupting 
himself,  said  suddenly, 
'< Ah!  it  is  the  first  of  the 
month,  I  see.  Gentlemen,  hand  me 
your  text-books/ 

There  was  a  general  move  to 
obey  the  order  on  the  part  of  all 
except  Derby,  who  was  observed  to 
start  violently,  and  hastily  seizing 
his  text-book,  to  thrust  it  into  his 
desk.  This,  of  course,  did  not 
pass  unnoticed, 

*  Mr.  Derby,'  said  Professor  d'O. 
sternly,  <  hand  me  your  text-book, 
sir.' 

*  Could  I  be  excused  just  this 
once,  sir  T  faltered  Derby. 

*  Certainly  not^  sir,'  returned 
Professor  d'O.  severely,  '  Do  you 
not  remember  that  you  are  the 
principal  cause  of  this  regulation  7 
It  is  your  text-book  I  particularly 
want  to  see,  Mr.  Derby.  Bring  it 
to  me  at  once,  sir,' 

*  But  I  had  rather  not,  sir,'  hesi- 
tated Derby. 

'  Perhaps  so,  sir,'  replied  Pro- 
fessor  d'O.;  *  but  you  must.' 

Amid  the  profound  sOence  and 
strained  expectation  of  the  whole 
class,  Derby  slowly  walked  up  to 
the  rostrum,  and  with  elaborate 
reluctance  yielded  up  his  text- 
book. Behold  I  its  pages  were 
innocent  of  any  illustration  what- 
ever, and  the  blank  space  above 
the  opening  chapter  bore,  in  capital 
letters,  the  legend, '  April  Fool.' 
It  was  the  first  of  April,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  the  joke  was  foigiven. 

Notwithstanding  his  brilliant 
qualities,  Derby  became  so  un- 
popular at  West  Point  that 
during  lus  last  year  there  were 
only  one  or  two  rooms  (among  the 
first-dass  men)  where  he  was  tole- 
rated.   This  was  not  because  of 
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his  powers  of  raillery  orcarioatare, 
for  the  Tictiins  of  both  heartily 
forgave  any  fun  at  their  expenfae, 
bat  rather  because  at  that  time  he 
had  very  little  sense  of  justioe, 
honour,  or  decency  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  his  jokes,  and  sooner  or 
later  alienated  almost  eyerr  one. 
In  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  said 
that,  in  the  indulgence  of  his 
humour,  he  would  peril  his  own 
reputation  and  success  as  carelessly 
and  readily  as  that  of  any  other 
man;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
this  utter  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences, it  was  long  told  at  West 
Point  how  Derby,  on  the  day  he 
graduated,  had  the  impudence  to 
send  a  green  cadet,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  report  to  a  cadet  officer, 
straight  into  the  awful  presence  of 
General  the  Military  Superinten- 
dent, before  whom,  in  the  usual 
course  of  things,  he  would  not 
have  appeared  officially  for  four 
years.  The  etiquette  of  West 
Point  is,  like  the  laws  of  the  Modes 
and  Persians^  not  to  be  infringed 
without  fearful  consequences,  and 
in  this  instance  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Derby  would  have  been  se- 
Terely  punished  had  the  young 
cadet  been  allowed  to  reach  General 

's  presence.     Fortunately^  a 

compassionate  bystander  inter- 
fered, upon  whom  Derby  turned 
in  fury,  saying  that  it  was  a  '  pity 
that  a  fellow*ulassmate  should 
spoil  the  last  joke  he  was  likely  to 
perpetrate  at  West  Point.' 

*  What  an  ass  you  are,  Derby! ' 

returned  Lieutenant ,  ^  Don't 

you  know  that  it  would  hare  been 
worse  for  you  than  for  him  7' 

^That's  so,'  returned  Derby, 
mollified.  *  But  I  should  have  had 
my  joke  anyway,'  he  added,  with 
legret.  -    • 

In  1848  Derby  was  sent  to 
California  j  and  it  was  in  California 
tiiat  he  wrote  aad  pul^ahed  the 
eketehes  whidi,  eoUeoted  in  a 
Tohnae,  bear  the  title  PhoBmxianw. 


Racy,  humorous,  and  aliTe 
stinging  satire,  they  are  tiiiged 
throughout  with  i^  local  eolouting, 
the  truth  of  whidi  will  neceasaiily 
be  less  and  less  appredated  as 
years  go  on.  For  &e  Califonia 
of  thirty  years  ago  has  ceased  to 
be  so  absoiotely,  that  it  is  not  easy 
even  for  an  American  to  see  the 

.  force  of  many  an  allusion  whieb 
once  contained  a  bitter,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  too  ofceH  a  needed, 
shaft  of  satire.  Derby  is  said  to 
have  led  a  life  *  wilder  than  the 
wildest'  during  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  in  California,  where  tus 
passion  for  practical  jc^ee  and  reck* 
less  gaiety  naturally  had  an  almost 
unUmitod  scope.  But  after  his  mar- 
riage (in  1852)  to  a  very  good  and 
lovely  woman,  he  reformed  en- 
tirely, and  became  in  all  re^>ects 
a  thoroughly  estimable  maa.  He 
had  early  become  famous,  and 
manj  of  his  brilliant  bitter  say- 

'  ings  have  become  household  woros 
in  California,  and  fall  daily  from 
thousands  of  lips  whose  owners 
never  heard  of  this  prinde  of 
American  jesters.  There  is  a  wdl- 
known  incident  which  illustrates 
the  profound  confidence  felt  in  his 
inexhaostible  spring  of  humour^,  a 
confidence  which  was  not  mis- 
placed, as  the  sequel  shows. 

Early  in  the  year  1850,  Derby 
was  a  passenger  in.  a  ship  bound 
from  New  York  to  San  FraneiseD. 
The  voyage  was  to  be  '  round  t&e 
Horn,'  as  Califoraians  phrase  It, 

'  and,  therefore,  necessarily  an  aflSur 
of  months,  ^e  ship  was  crowded 
with  passengers  of  both  sexes,  loid 

'  of  all  ages  and  conditicms ;  and  the 
dismay  of  the  captain  and  surgeon 
may  be  imagined  whcoi  a  case  of 
cholera  broke  out  in  the  %Aem^ 
It  TO  genuHie  Ariiitio  elK^sM, 
over  in  a  few  hours  ^-aad  whw^fhe 
victim,  whO|  fortnnately,  perinps, 
for  his  feilow-passeDgers,  was 
ftiendleas  and  unknown,  had  been 
cowmitted  to  his  *  vast  and  waader- 
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ing  grave/  the  captain^  surgeoD, 
and  a  cool-beaded,  kind-hearted 
United  States  officer^  who  alone,  of 
the  passengers,  knew  the  natare 
of  the  dead  man's  illness,  had  a 
consnltation  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  AU  three  agreed  that  it  was 
imperatively  necessary  to  keep  the 
secret,  and  it  was  a  case  in  which 
*  prevention'  was  the  only  hope, 
lliere  was  no  care  for  cholera, 
that  was  admitted;  therefore  it 
was  not  only  indispensable  to  main- 
tain a  strict  silence  on  the  snbject, 
bat  also,  if  possible,  to  keep  the 
paEsengers  from  indulging  in  spe- 
calations  or  anxieties  with  regard 
to  the  dead  man*s  illness. 

Bot  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  amuse 
several  hundred  people  in  mid-ocean 
so  successfully  that  no  room  is  left 
for  restless  or  uneasy  thoughts, 
and  after  long  cogitation  no  safe- 
guard against  cholera  had  been 
found  j  when  suddenly  the  captain 
sprang  from  his  chair. 

'  I  have  it  I'  he  cried.  '  Well 
get  Derby  to  amuse  them — for  a 
"  consideration."' 

And  then  and  there  Derby  was 
sent  for,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  en- 
treated to  take  the  resppnsibility 
'  of  keeping  the  passengers  amused 
and  interested  until  they  reached 
San   Francisco.     The  'considera- 
tion'which  the  captain  felt  him- 
self justified    in    promising,    on 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  ship, 
[was     something    enormous,    and 
'  Derby  accepted  the  offer  and  the 
'  responsibility. 

He  performed  his  part  of  the 

bargain  to  perfection,  and  during 

the  remaining  weeks  of  the  voyage 

^l:ept  every  one  on  board  in  roars 

of  laughter  and  in  perfect  health. 

'  The  ship  reached  San  Francisco  in 

Kod  conditioli,  and  without  having 
t  aAy  more  passengers,  and  her 
ofwnen  gladly  xedeemed  the  pro- 
tmse  made  by  ihe  captain. 

Gnat  aa  was  the  atnun  i^n 
Ilia  powers  daring  this  Toyage,  it 


is  said  that  he  never  once  repeated 
himself,  and  never  said  anything 
that  teemed  forced  or  far-fetched, 
or  uttered  for  effect.  This  will  be 
easily  credited  by  any  one  who 
reads  PhoenixlanoB^  a  book  in 
which  each  absurdity  seems  more 
delightful  than  the  last.  Take, 
for  example,  *  Phcenix's '  engineer- 
ing experiences  in  California^  as 
given  in  his  'Official  Report  on 
the  Central  Route,'  and  observe  at 
the  outset  with  what  a  fine  absence 
of  nepotism  he  organises  his  corps. 
'  ^  In  a  few  days  my  arrangements 
were  completed,  and  my  scientific 
corps  organised  as  follows  : 

John  Pboeniz,  A.M.,  Principal  Engineer 

and  chief  Astronomer, 
lient.  Minna  Root,  Apocryphal  Engineers, 

First  Assist.  Astronomer. 
Lieut.  Nonplus  A.  Zero^   Hypercritical 

Engineers,  Second  Assist.  Astronomer. 
Dr.  Abraham  Dunshunner,  Geolc^t. 
Dr.  Targee  Heavystemei  Naturalist. 
Herr  von  der  Weegates,  Botanist. 
Dr.  Fagy  L.  Bigf^uns,  Ethnologist. 
Dr.  Tnskmaker,  Dentist. 

James  Phoenix  (my  elder  brother),  Trea- 
surer. 

Joseph  Phoenix  (elder  brother),  Quarter- 
master. 

William  Phoenix  (younger  brother),  €om- 
'  missaiv. 

Peter  Phoenix  (younger  brother),  Clerk. 

Paul  Phoenix  (my  cousin),  Sutler. 

Beuben  Phoenix  (my  cousin),  Wagon 
Master. 

llichard  Phoenix  (second  cousin),  Assist. 
Master. 

'These  gentlemen^  with  184  la- 
hourers  employed  as  teamsters, 
chainmen,  rodmen,  &c.,made  up  the 
party.  For  instruments  we  had  1 
large  transit  instrument  (S-inch 
achromatic  lens),  1  mural  circle,  1 
altitude  and  azimuth  instrument 
(these  instruments  were  permanent- 
ly set  up  in  a  mule-cart,  which  was 
backed  iato  the  plane  of  the  true 
meridian  when  required  for  use^, 
13  large  theodolites,  13  small  do., 
8  trainsit  compasses,  17  sextants, 
34  artificial  horizons,  1  sidereal 
dock,  and  lS4aolsr  oompaasea. .  • . 
Disliidng  to  abandon  our  new  line, 
whick  hail  been  selected  with  much 
care  and  at  great  expense,  I  deter- 
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mined  to  employ  in  its  measure- 
ment a  reflectmg  instrnment,  nsed 
Teiy  saccessfnllj  by  the  United 
States  coast  survey.  I  therefore 
directed  my  assistants  to  procore 
me  a  heliotrope  ;  but  after  being 
annoyed  by  haying  brought  to  me 
snccessively  a  sweet-smelling  shrab 
of  that  name  and  a  box  of  "  Lubin's 
Extract"  to  select  from,  it  was 
finally  ascertained  that  no  such 
instrnment  could  be  procured  in 
California.  In  this  extremity,  I 
bethoujg;ht  myself  of  using  as  a  sub- 
stitute'the  flash  of  gunpowder. . .  . 
Belieying  these  experiments  more 
curious  than  nsefu!,  I  abandoned 
the  use  of  the  "  heliotrope  "  or  its 
substitutes,  and  determined  to  re- 
verse the  usual  process,  and  arrive 
at  the  length  of  the  base  line  by 
subsequent  triaugulation.  I  may 
as  well  state  here  that  this  course 
was  adopted,  and  resulted  to  our  en- 
tire satisfaction ;  the  distance  from 
Fort  Point  to  Sancelito  by  the  solu- 
tion ofameanof  1,867,434,926,465 
triangles  being  determined  to  be 
exactiy  three  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  This  result  differed  very 
much  from  our  preconceived  ideas 
and  from  the  popular  opinion,  the 
distance  being  generaUy  supposed 
to  be  some  ten  miles;  but  I  will 
stake  my  professional  reputation 
on  the  accuracy  of  our  work,  and 
there  can,  of  course,  be  no  dis- 
puting the  elucidations  of  science, 
or  facts  demonstrated  by  mathe- 
matical process,  however  incredible 
they  may  appear  j?er  ae. 

*We  had  adopted  an  entirely 
new  system  of  triangulation,  which 
I  am  proud  to  claim  (though  with 
becoming  modesty)  as  my  own 
invention.  It  simply  consists  in 
placing  one  leg  of  a  tripod  on  the 
initial  point,  and  opening  out  the 
other  legs  as  far  as  possible ;  the 
distance  between  the  legs  is  then 
measured  by  a  two-foot  role,  and 
noted  down,  and  the  tripod  moved, 
so  as  to  form  a  second  triangle 


connected  with  the  first,  and  so  oa» 
until  Uie  country  to  be  triangulated 
has  been  entirely  gone  over.  By 
using  a  large  number  of  tripods, 
it  is  easily  seen  with  what  rapidity 
the  work  may  be  carried  on ;  and 
this  was,  in  fact,  the  object  of  my 
requisition  for  so  large  a  number 
of  solar  compasses,  the  tripod  being, 
in  my  opinion,  the  only  useful  por- 
tion of  tiiat  absurd  instrument' 

Want  of  space  compels  the 
omission  of  the  inimitable  descrip- 
tion which  follows,  in  which  the 
results  of  Phoenix's  system  are 
not  always  what  he  desures;  of 
the  novel  mode  of  progression 
through  the  country,  and  the  still 
more  novel  exploits  of  the  scien- 
tific gentlemen  attached  to  the 
expedition;  but  it  is  impossible 
not  to  quote  another  of  Phoenix's 
inventions. 

'  I  had  made  arrangements,'  he 
continues,  with  majestic  calm, '  to 
measure  the  length  of  Kearny 
Street  by  two  methods :  first,  by 
chaining  its  side- walks;  and  second- 
ly, by  a  little  instrument  of  my  in- 
vention called  the  "  go-it-ometer." 
This  last  consists  of  a  straight  rod 
of  brass,  firmly  strapped  to  a 
man's  leg,  and  connected  with  a 
system  of  clockwork  placed  on 
his  back,  with  which  it  performs, 
when  he  walks,  the  office  of  a 
hdllistie  pendtdum.  About  one 
foot  below  the  ornamental  buttons 
on  the  man's  back  appears  a  dial- 
plate,  connected  with  the  clock- 
work, on  which  is  promptly  regis- 
tered, by  an  index,  each  step  taken. 
Of  course,  the  length  of  the  step 
being  known,  the  distance  passed 
over  in  a  day  may  be  obtained  by 
a  very  simple  process.  • . .  After 
seeing  the  camp  properly  arranged, 
the  wheelbarrows  parked,  and  a 
guard  detailed,  I  sent  for  the  chain- 
men  and  go-itrometer  bearer,  to 
ascertain  the  distance  travelled 
daring  the  day. 

'Judge  of  my  surprise  to  find 
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tlukt  the  chainmeiiy  having  recelTed 
no  InstractionSy  had  simply  drawn 
ihe  chain  after  them  through  the 
streetB,  and  had  no  idea  of  the 
distance  whatever.  Taming  from 
them  in  displeasoie,  I  took  from 
the  go-itometer  the  number  of 
paces  marked,  and,  on  working 
the  distance,  found  it  to  be  foor 
miles  and  a  half.  Upon  dose 
questioning  the  bearer,  William 
Boulder  (called  by  his  associates 
*'  Slippery  Bill "),  I  ascertained 
that  he  had  been  in  a  saloon  in 
the  vicinity,  and,  after  drinking 
five  glasses  (probably  2^  quarts) 
of  a  beverage  known  among  the 
natives  as  "  Lager  Bier,"  he  had 
danced  a  little  for  their  amuse- 
ment Feeling  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  day's  survey, 
I  stepped  out  of  the  camp,  and 
stopping  an  omnibus,  asked  the 
driver  how  far  he  thought  it  to  the 
"  Plaza."  He  replied,  "  Half  a 
mile  /'  which  I  accordingly  noted 
down,  and  returned  very  much 
pleased  at  having  so  easily  ob- 
tained such  valuable  information. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that 
<<SHppery  BiU"  had  actually 
danced  four  miles  in  a  few  mo- 
ments.' 

This  fun  is  certunly  audacious 
enough;  hut  it  pales  before  the 
examples  given  by  Phcenix  of  the 
'smgnlar  fertility'  of  Califomian 
soiL 

*  The  country  in  th^  vicinity  of 
the  route,  after  leaving  Southwick's 
Pass,  is  very  productive,'  he  ob- 
serves, <A  building  was  pointed 
out  to  me  near  our  line  of  march 
as  the  locale  of  a  most  astounding 
agricultural  and  architectural  phe- 
nomenon, which  illustrates  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  A  small  pine 
wardrobe,  which  had  been  left 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  house 
(a  frame  cottage,  with  a  piazza)  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy 
season,  took  root,  and  in  a  few 


weeks  grew  to  the  prodigious 
height  of  thirty  feet,  and,  still  pre- 
serving its  proportions  and  charac- 
teristic appearance,  extended  in 
each  direction,  until  it  covered  a 
space  of  ground  some  forty  by 
twenty  feet  in  measurement .  .  . 
and  it  now  answers  every  purpose 
of  an  addition  to  the  original  cot- 
tage, being  two  stories  in  height  1' 
The  remainder  of  this  remark- 
able chapter  is  equally  brilliant, 
and  is  embellished  by  some  of  the 
droll  little  sketches  for  which 
Derby  was  famous,  and  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  eke  out  the  expres* 
sion  of  his  thought.  His  '  Musical 
Review  Extraordinary,'  admirably 
witty  as  it  is,  is  too  long  for  quo- 
tation here,  and  too  connected  to 
admit  of  extracts.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  *  Phoenix's'  New 
System  of  English  Grammar^  *  I 
have  often  thought,'  he  begins, 
'  that  the  adjectives  of  the  English 
language  were  not  sufficiently  do- 
finite  for  the  purposes  of  descrip- 
tion. They  have  but  three  degrees 
of  comparison — a  very  insufficient 
number  certainly,  when  we  con- 
sider that  they  are  to  be  applied 
to  a  thousand  objects,  which, 
though  of  the  same  general  class 
or  quality,  differ  from  each  other 
by  a  thousand  different  shades  or 
degrees  of  the  same  peculiarity. 
....  To  a  man  of  a  mathematical 
turn  of  mind,  to  a  student  and 
lover  of  the  exact  sciences,  these 
inaccuracies  of  expression — this 
inability  to  understand  exactly  how 
things  are — must  be  a  constant 
source  of  annoyance ;  and  to  one 
who,  like  myself,  unites  this  turn 
of  mind  to  an  ardent  love  of  truth 
for  its  own  sake,  the  reflection  that 
the  English  language  does  not 
enable  us  to  speak  the  truth  with 
exactness  is  peculiarly  painful. 
For  this  reason  I  have,  with  some 
trouble,  made  myself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  ancient  and 
modem  language,  in  the  hope  that  I 
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nught  find  some  one  of  them  that 
woold  enable  me  to  express  pre- 
cisely my  ideas ;  but  the  same  in- 
sufficiency of  adjectives  exists  in  all 
except  that  of  the  Flathead  Indians 
of  Paget  Sound,  which  consists  of 
'  bdt  forty  six  words,  mostly  nonnp, 
but  to  the  constant  nse  of  which 
exists  the  objection  that  nobody 
but  that  tribe  can  understand  it ; 
and  as  their  literary  and  scientific 
advancement  is  not  such  as  to 
make  a  residence  among  them  for 
a  man  of  my  disposition  desirable, 
I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  their 
language,  in  the  belief  that  for  me 
it  is  hyas  cultus^  or,  as  the  Span- 
iard hath  it,  no  me  vale  nada, 

*  Despairing,  therefore,  of  mak- 
ing new  discoveries  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, I  have  set  myself  seriously 
to  work  to  reform  our  own,  and 
have,  I  think,  made  an  important 
discovery,  which,  when  developed 
into  a  system  and  universally 
adopted,  will  give  a  precision  of 
expression,  and  a  consequent  clear- 
ness of  idea,  that  will  leave  little 
to  be  desired,  and  will,  I  modestly 
hope,  immortalise  my  humble  name 
as  the  promulgator  of  the  truth 
and  the  benefactor  of  the  human 
race.  Before  entering  upon  my 
^  system,  I  will  give  you  an  account 
of  its  discovery,  which  will  sur- 
prise you  by  its  simplicity 

During  the  past  week  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  large  pla- 
card eniihelliBhing  the  comers  of 
our  street,  headed  in  mighty  capi- 
tals with  the  word  Pdrknology, 
and  illustrated  by  the  map  of  a 
man's  head,  closely  shaven,  and 
laid  off  in   lots,  duly  numbered 
'  from  one  to  forty-seven.    Beneath 
this  edifying  illustration  appeared 
^  a  legend,  informing  the  inhabit- 
'ants  of  9An  Diego  and  vicinity 
*  thiit  Professor  Dodge  had  Arrived, 
and  taken  rooms  (which  was  inac- 
cuzatei  as  he  had  but  one  room) 
at  Hie  Gyascntnfl  House,  when  he 
would  be  happy  to  examine  and 


famish  them  with  a  chart  of  their 
heads,  showing  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual endowmients,  at  the  low 
price  of  three  dollars  each. 

'Always  gratified  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  spending  my  money  and 
making  scientific  researches,  I  im- 
mediately had  my  hair  cut  and 
carefully  combed,  and  hastened  to 
present  myself  and  my  head  to  the 
professor's  notice.  I  found  him  a 
tall  and  thin  professor,  in  a  suit  of 
rusty,  not  to  say  seedy,  black, 
with  a  closely-buttoned  vest,  and 
no  perceptible  collar  or  wristbands; 
he  wore  a  brown  wig,  beneath 
which,  as  I  subsequently  ascer- 
tained, his  bald  head  was  laid  off 
in  lots,  marked  and  numbeied  with 
Indian  ink,  after  the  manner  of 
the  diagram  upon  his  advertise- 
ment. Upon  a  small  table  lay 
mjny  little  books  with  yellow 
coverp,  several  of  the  placards,  pen 
and  ink,  a  pair  of  iron  callipers 
with  brass  knobs,  and  six  doUars 
in  silver.  Having  explained  the 
object  of  my  visit,  ....  the  pro- 
fessor placed  me  in  a  chur,  and, 

•  seizing  the  callipers,  he  embraced 
with  them  my  heiid  in  varioos 
places,  and  made  notes  .upon  a 
smaU  card  that  lay  near  him  on 
the  table.  He  then  stated  that 
my  "  hair  was  getting  very  thin  on 
the  top,"  placed  in  my  hand  one  of 
the  yellow-covered  bookp,  which  I 
found  to  be  an  almanac  containing 
anecdotes  about  the  virtues  of 
Dodge's  Hair  Invigorator,  and, 
recommending  it  to  my  perusal, 
he  remarked  that  he  was  agent  for 
the  sale  of  this  wonderful  fluid, 
and  urged  me  to  purchase  %  bottle 

'  — ^price  two  dollars.  Statfng  my 
willingness  to  do  so,  'the  professor 

*  produced  it  from  a  hair  tirtlnk 
which  stood  in  a  comer '  6t  ^the 
room,  which  he  stated,  by  tile  Way, 
was  originally  only  a  pine  box,  on 
which  the  hair  had  grown  amce 
the  "  Invigontor  *  had  been  placed 
in  it  (a  singular  fact),  and  reoDm- 
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mended  me  to  be  cautions  in  wear- 
ing gloves  while  rubbing  it  npon 
my  head,  as  unhappy  accidents  had 
occarred — the  hair  growing  freely 
from  the  ends  of  the  fingers  if 
used  with  the  bare  hand.  He 
then  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
and,  rapidly  filling  up  what  ap- 
peared to  me  a  blank  certificate, 
he  soon  handed  orer  the  following 
singular  document : 

•  Phienolo^cal  ch«rt  of  the  head  of  Mr. 
John  Phoenuc.  br  FUtbroke  B.  Dodge. 
Professor  of  Phrenology,  and  inventor  and 
nropiietor  of  DodgcTa  celebrated  Hair 
lATWorator,  Siimnlator  of  the  Conscience, 
and  Arooser  of  the  Mental  Faculties : 


Temperament — Lymphatic,  NervooS) 
Bilioiu. 
Size  of  head 
Amativeness 


Caution 

Combativeness 

Credulity    . 

Causality    . 

Conscientiousness 

DeatmcCireness 

Hope  . 

Imitation 

Self-esteem . 

Benevolence 

Mirth. 

Language    . 

yirmnees 

Yeneratiott  . 

Philoprogenitiveness 


11 

'I' 
?* 

12 

12 

9 

ao 
II 

1 

12 
2 

12 
0 


gazed  on  this  for  a  few 
moments  in  mute  astonishment-,  I 
turned  to  the  professor,  and  re- 
quested an  explanation.  "  Why," 
said  he,  "  it's  yery  simple  :  the 
number  12  is  the  maxtmnm,  1  the 

*  minimum.  For -instance,  you  are 
as  benevolent  as  a  man  can  be; 
therefore  I  mark  you  Benerolence 
12.  You  bare  little  or  no  self- 
esteem — \  ]  you  have  scarcely  any 
.credulity.     Don't  you  seef 

*  I  did  9re  I    This  was  my  dis- 

'  covery.     I  saw  at  a  flash  how  the 

"English  language  was  susceptible 
of  improyement,  and,  fired  with 
the  glorious  idea,  I  rushed  from 

'  thterooin  and' the  house,  heedless 
of  the  piofessof^s  request  that  I 
would  buy  mors  of  his  Inrigomtor, 
heedless  of  hk  alarmed  ory  that  I 
woold  pay  for  the  bottle  I'd  got, 


heedless  that  I  tripped  on  the  last 
step  of  the  Gyascotus  House,  and 
smashed  there  the  precious  fluid 
(the  step  has  now  a  growth  'of 
four  inches  of  hair  on  it,  and  the 
people  use  it  as  a  door-mat).  I  rush- 
ed home,  and  never  grew  calm  til], 
with  pen,  ink,  and  pap^r  before  me, 
I  commenced  the  derelopment  Of 
my  system. 

'  This  system — shall  I  Fay  this 
great  system? — ^is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple, and  easily  explained  in  a  few 
words.  In  the  first  place,  "  figures 
wont  lie."  Let  us  then  represent 
by  the  number  100,  the  maximum, 
the  ne  plus  vltra  of  every  human 
quality — grace,  beanty,  courage, 
strength,  wisdom,  learning — every- 
thing. Let  perfedionj  I  say,  be 
represented  by  100,  and  an  abso- 
lute minimum  of  all  qualities  by 
the  number  1.  Then,  by  applying 
the  numbers  between  to  the  adjec- 
tives used  in  conversation,  we 
shall  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  very 
close  approximation  to  tbe  idea  we 
wish  to  convey ;  in  other  words, 
we  sbaU  be  enabled  to  speak*  the 
troth.  Glorious,  soul -inspiring 
idea !  For  instance,  the  most 
ordinary  question  asked  of  you  is, 
«  How  do  you  do  T  To  this,  in- 
stead of  replying,  "  Pretty  well," 
or  the  like  absurdities,  after  rttti- 
ning  through  your  mind  Wi^X  per- 
fection of  health  is  100,  no  health 
at  all,  1,  you  say  with  a  graceful 
bow, "  Tbank  you,  I  am  52  to-day;" 
or,  feeling  poorly,  "  Tm  1 3,  I'm 
obliged  to  you,"  .  .  .  Do  you  see 
in  tiiiswaybow  closely  you  may 
approximate  to  the  truth,  and  how 
clearly  your  questioner  will  under- 
stand what  he  so  anxiously  wishes 
to  arrive  at — ^your  exdct  state  of 
health  1 

'  *  Let  this  system  be  adopted  into 
our  elements  of  grammar,  out  cou- 
veraatioD,  our  literature,  and  we 
become  at  once  an  exact,  piecisey 
maUiematical,  truth-telling  people. 
It  wiU  apply  to  evcry&ng  out 
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politics ;  there,  truth  being  of  no 
account,  the  system  is  nsdess. 
Bat  in  literature  how  admirable  1 
Take  an  example. 

'As  a  19  (young)  and  76  (beau- 
tiful) lady  was  52  (gaily)  tripping 
down  the  side-walk  of  an  84  (un- 
frequented) street,  she  came  in 
contact  100 — this  shows  that  she 
came  into  dose  contact — with  a 
73  ^fat)  but  87  (good-humoured 
lookmg)  gentleman,  who  was  93 
(i.e.  intendy)  gazing  into  the  win- 
dow of  a  toy-shop.  (Gracefully) 
56  extricating  herself,  she  received 
the  excuse  of  the  96  (embarrassed) 
Falstaff  with  a  68  (bland)  smile, 
and  continued  on  her  way.  But 
(hardly)  7  had  she  reached  the 
comer  of  the  block,  ere  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  24  (young)  man, 
32  (poorly)  dressed,  but  of  an  85 
expression    of   countenance.     91 

Sastily)  touching  her  54  (beauti- 
Uy-rounded)  arm,  said,  to  her  67 
surprise, 

<'  Madam,  at  the  window  of  the 
toy-shop  yonder  you  dropped  this 
bracelet,  which  I  bad  the  71  (good) 
fortune  to  observe ;  and  now  have 
the  94  happiness  to  hand  to  yon.'* 

*  Blushing  with  76  modesty,  the 
76  (lovely)  lady  took  the  bracelet 
....  and  84  (hesitatingly)  drew 
forth  her  portemonnaie.  The  young 
man  noticed  the  action,  and  73 
(proudly)  drawing  back,  added, 

''  Do  not  thank  me  :  the  plea- 
sure of  gazing  for  an  instant  at 
those  100  eyes," ' . . . .  and  so  forth. 
This  is  only  the  commencement 
of  a  pretty  little  tale,  culminating 
in  the  happiness  of  the  lovers, 
which  is  represented  by  100,  and 
which  illustrates  Mr.  Phoenix's 
system  of  English  grammar  to 
perfection. 

*  Ton  would  hardly  believe  it,' 
he  goes  on  to  say,  with  a  naive 
appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  his 
readers,  'but  that  everlasting 
(100)  scamp  of  a  professor  has 
brought    a   suit  against  me   for 


stealing  a  bottle  of  his  diggnsUng 
Invigorator ;  and  as  the  suit  oomes 
off  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
whose  only  principle  of  law  is  to 
find  guilty  and  fine  any  accused 
person  whom  he  thinks  has  any 
money  ....  it  behoves  me  to  take 
time  by  the  forelock.  Should  my 
system  succeed  to  the  extent  of 
my  hopes  and  expectations,  I  shall 
publish  my  new  grammar  early  in 
the  ensuing  month. 

*P.S.— -I  regret  to  add  that^ 
having  read  the  above  article  to 
Mrs.  Phoenix,  and  asked  her 
opinion  thereon,  she  replied  '*  that 
if  a  first-rate  magazine  article  were 
represented  by  100,  she  should 
judge  this  to  be  about  13 ;  or  if 
the  quintessence  of  stupidi^  were 
100,  she  should  take  this  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  96." 

'  This,  as  a  criticism,  is  perhaps 
a  little  discouraging;  but,  as  an 
exen^plification  of  the  merits  of  my 
system,  it  is  exceedingly  flattering. 
How  could  she,  I  should  like  to 
know,  in  ordinary  language,  have 
given  so  exact  and  truthful  an 
idea,  how  expressed  so  forcibly  her 
opinion  (which  of  course  differs  from 
mine),  on  the  subject  f 

Nothing  daunted  by  Mra. 
Phoenix's  disapprobation,  how- 
ever, Phoenix  next  launches  boldly 
forth  into  the  realms  of  science; 
and  the  '  Lectures  on  Astronomy ' 
are  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled, 
by  anything  in  the  Pkosnixiana. 

*By  the  wondrous  disoovenes 
of  the  improved  telescopes  of 
modem  tiroes,  we  ascertain  that 
upwards  of  several  hundred  mil- 
lions of  stars  exist  that  are  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  the  nearest  of 
which  is  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  from  the  earth ;  and,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
every  one  of  this  inconceivable 
number  of  worlds  is  peopled  like 
our  own,  a  consideration  of  this 
fact,  and  that  we  are  undoubtedly 
as  superior  to  these  beings  as  we 
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are  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  is 
calcokted  to  fill  the  mind  of  the 
American  with  a  due  sense  of  his 
own  importance  in  the  scale  of 
animated  creation The  de- 
monstration of  the  system  in  all 
its  perfection  was  left  to  Isaac 
Newton^  an  English  philosopher, 
who,  seeing  an  apple  tumble  down 
from  a  tree,  was  led  to  think  there- 
on with  sach  gravity  that  he 
finally  discovered  the  attraction  of 
grayitatioD,  which  proved  to  be 
the  great  law  of  Kature  that  ^eeps 
everything  in  its  place.  Thus  we 
see  that  as  an  apple  originally 
brought  sin  and  ignorance  into 
the  world,  the  same  fruit  proved 
thereafter  the  cause  of  vast  know- 
ledge and  enlightenment;  and, 
indeed,  we  may  doubt  whether  any 
other  fruit  but  an  apple,  and  a 
sour  one  at  that,  would  have  pro- 
duced these  great  results;  for, 
had  the  fallen  fruit  been  a  pear, 
an  orange,  or  a  peach,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  Kewton  would 
have  eaten  it  up,  and  thought  no 
more  on  the  subject.' 

This  is  delightfully  impertinent; 
bat  Mr.  Phoenix's  characteristic 
coolness  is  even  more  superbly 
manifested  as  he  soars  higher  and 
higher  among  the  celestial  spheres. 
After  favouring  his  readers  with 
some  highly  original  remarks  upon 
the  sun,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

*  Sacred  history  informs  ns  that 
a  distinguished  military  man, 
named  Joshua,  once  caused  the 
son  to  ''  stand  still ;"  how  he  did 
it  is  not  mentioned.  There  can, 
of  course,  he  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
tfiat  he  arrested  its  progress,  and 
possibly  caused  it  to  '<  stand  still;*^ 
but  tnmslators  are  not  always  per- 
fectly accurate,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  it  might  have 
wiggled  a  very  littie  when  Joshua 
was  not  looking  directly  at  it. 
The  statement,  however,  does  not 
appear  so  very  incredible,  when  we 
lenect  that  seafaring  men  are  in 


the  habit  of  actually  bringing  the 
9un  down  to  the  horizon  every  day 
at  12  meridian.  This  they  effect 
by  means  of  a  tool  made  of  brass, 
glass,  and  silver,  called  a  sextant^. 

After  some  further  observations 
on  the  sun.  Phoenix  proceeds  to 
the  examination  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  in  winding  up  his 
remarks  on  Mercury  he  observes, 
with  not  unnatural  asperity : 

'  The  difficulty  of  communication 
with  Mercury  will  probably  pre- 
vent its  ever  being  selected  as  a 
military  post,  though  it  possesses 
many  advantages  for  that  purpose, 
being  extremely  inaccessible,  in- 
convenient, and,  doubtless,  singu- 
larly uncomfortable.  It  received 
its  name  from  the  god  Mercury,  in 
the  heathen  mythology,  who  is 
the  patron  and  tutelary  divinity  of 
San  Diego  County.  .  . .  Venus,  in 
mythology,  was  a  goddess  of  sin- 
gular beauty,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Vulcan,  the  blacksmith,  and, 
we  regret  to  add,  behaved  in  a 
most  immoral  manner  after  her 
marriage.  The  celebrated  case  of 
Vulcan  versus  Mars,  and  the  con- 
sequent scandal,  is  probably  still 
fresh  m  the  minds  of  our  readers. 
.  . .  Venus  still  remains  the  god- 
dess of  beauty,  and  not  a  few  of 
her  protSgSes  may  be  found  in 
Galifomia. 

'The  earth,  or,  as  the  Latins 
called  it,  Tellus  (from  which  origi- 
nated the  expression,  ''  do  tell 
us"),  is  the  third  planet  in  the 
solar  system,  and  the  one  on 
which  we  subsist,  with  all  our  im- 
portant joys  and  sorrows.  The 
San  Diego  Herald  is  published 
weekly  on  this  planet,  for  five 
dollars  per  annum,  payable  in- 
variably in  advance.  ...  To  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter  our  impor- 
tant globe  appears  like  a  small 
star  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  magni- 
tude. We  recollect  some  years 
ago  gazing  with  astonishment  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  a  drop  of  water. 
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developed  by  the  solar  microQCope, 
and  secretly  wondering  whether 
they  were  or  were  not  reasoning 
beings,  with  sonls  to  be  saved.  It 
is  not  altogether  a  pleasant  re- 
flection that  a  highly  scientific  in- 
habitant of  Jupiter^  armed  with  a 
telescope  of,  to  us,  inconceivable 
form,  may  be  pursuing  a  similar 
course  of  inquiry,  and  indulging 
in  similar  speculations  regarding 
our  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  .  .  . 
A  little  reflection  on  these  subjects 
leads  to  the  opinion  that  the 
death  of  an  individual  man  on  this 
earth,  though,  perhaps,  as  im- 
portant an  event  as  can  occur  to 
himself,  is  calculated  to  cause  no 
great  convulsion  of  Nature,  or  dis- 
turb particularly  the  great  aggre- 
gate of  created  beings.' 

*  The  earth  moves  round  the 
sun  from  west  to  east  in  a  year, 
and  turns  on  its  axis  in  a  day. . .  • 
Supposing  the  earth  to  be  sud- 
denly arrested  on  its  axis,  we  all — 
men,  women,  children,  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  donkeys,  editors, 
and  members  of  Congress — with 
all  our  goods  and  chattels,  would 
be  thrown  ofl*  into  the  air  at  a 
speed  of  173  miles  a  minute,  every 
mother's  son  of  us  describing  the 
arc  of  a  parabola,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  only  description  we  should 
ever  be  able  to  give  of  the  affair. 

'This  catastrophe,  to  one  suffi- 
ciently collected  to  enjoy  it,  would 
doubtless  be  exceedingly  amusing; 
but  as  there  would  probably  be 
no  time  for  laughing,  we  pray  that 
it  may  not  occur  until  after  our 
demise,  when,  should  it  take  place, 
our  monument  will  probably  ac- 
company    the     movement 

Science  is  yet  but  in  its  infancy ; 
with  its  growth,  new  discoveries 
of  an  astounding  nature  will  doubt- 
less be  made,  among  which,  prob- 
ably, will  be  some  method  by  which 
the  course  of  the  earth  may  be 
altered,  and  it  be  steered  with 
the    same    ease    and    regularity 


through  space  and  among  the 
stars  as  a  steamboat  is  now  di- 
rected through  the  water.  It  will 
be  a  very  interesting  spectacle  to 
see  the  earth  '^  rounding  to  "  with 
her  head  to  the  air,ofl*  Jupiter,while 
the  Moon  is  sent  off  laden  with 
mails  and  passengers  -for  that 
planet,  to  bring  back  the  return 
mails,  and  a  large  party  of  rowdy 
Japiterians  going  to  attend  a 
grand  prize>fight  in  the  ring  of 
Saturn.* 

Aft€r  some  further  remarks 
upon  the  earth,  Pboenix  proceeds 
to  the  description  of  the  Moon. 

*This  resplendent  luminary,  like 
an  onmibus,  is  occasionally  full, 
and  new.  . .  .  Up  to  the  latest 
dates  from  the  Atlantic  States,  no 
one  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Moon.  Should  any  one  do  so  here- 
after, it  will  probably  be  a  woman, 
as  the  sex  will  never  cease  making 
an  effort  for  this  purpose  as  long 
as  there  is  a  man  in  it. . . .  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  consider  the 
Moon  an  excellent  institution; 
and  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  reflect 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  cannot  veto  it,  however 
strong  an  inclination  he  may  feel, 
from  principle  or  habit,  to  do  so.' 

Two  more  extracts  from  Fh<£- 
nixiancB  and  we  have  done.  Der- 
by's passion  for  practical  joke?, 
even  if  they  involved  his  own  risk 
and  injury,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  most  original  and 
daring  practical  joke  he  ever  in- 
dulged in  was  during  the  early 
part  of  his  residence  in  California, 
when  the  editor  of  the  San  Diego 
Herald  (h  democratic  organ)  com- 
mitted his  paper  to  Derby's  hands 
during  his  absence  in  San  Francis- 
co. The  paper  was  published,  as 
usual,  weekly  ;  but  the  editor's 
horror  and  indignation  may  be 
imagined  when  he  discovered  that 
Derby  had  coolly  changed  the  po- 
litics of  the  paper,  and  that  the 
San  Diego  HercUd^   which    had 
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been  an  nncompTomiBing  ally  of  the 
democracy,  was  now  no  less  vehe- 
ment and  active  on  the  other  side! 
The  fact  that  this  occurred  in  the 
midst  of  a  stirring  political  cam- 
paign added  insult  to  injury.  Two 
of  Uie  most  hrilliantly-witty  chap- 
ters in  PhcsnixiancB  are  devoted 
to  Phoenix's  editorial  exploits,  and 
pretend  to  give  extracts  from  the 
iSon  JHego  Herald  as  he  con- 
ducted ity  and  to  embody  his  pecu- 
liarviews  of  an  editor's  duty — views 
which,  if  adopted,  would,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  produce  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  journalism.  It 
is  at  the  dose  of  the  second  chap- 
ter that  the  '  fight '  occurs,  which 
Artemus  Ward  transferred  almost 
Yerbally  to  his  own  pages,  and 
which  is  one  of  the  wittiest  tilings 
in  his  book.  In  Phceniociance  it 
is  headed 

'  INTEBVIEW  BETWEEN  THE  EDITOR 
AND  PH<ENIX. 

'A  rumour  had  reached  our  ears 
that  the  editor  had  arrived.  Public 
anxiety  had  beenexcitedto  thehigh- 
est  pitch  to  witness  the  result  of  the 
meeting  between  us.  It  had  been 
stated  publicly  that  he  would  whip 
us  the  moment  he  arrived;  but 
though  we  thought  a  conflict  prob- 
able, we  had  never  been  very  san- 
guine as  to  its  terminating  in  this 
manner.  Coolly  we  gazed  from 
the  wiadow  of  the  office  upon  the 
New  Town  road.  We  descried  a 
cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance ;  high 
above  it  waved  a  whip-lash,  and 
we  said  the  editor  cometh,  and 
'*his  driving  is  like  that  of  Jehu 
the  son  of  Nimshi,  for  he  driveth 
furiously."  Calmly  we  seated  our- 
selves in  the  *'  armchair,''  and  con- 
tinued our  labours  upon  our  mag- 
nificent Pictorial.  Anon  a  step, 
a  heavy  step,  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  and  the  editor  stood  before 
us. 

'  We  rose,  and,  with  an  unfal- 
tering voice,  said,  '*  Well,  how  do 


you  do  ?"     He  made  no  reply,  but 
commeilced  taking  off  his  coat. 

*  We    removed  ours,  also  our 

cravat. 

•  •  »  • 

'  The  sixth  and  last  round  is 
described  by  the  pressmen  and 
compositors  as  having  been  fear- 
fully scientific.  We  held  the  edi- 
tor down  over  the  press  by  our 
nose  (which  we  had  inserted  be- 
tween his  teeth  for  that  purpose), 
and  while  our  hair  was  employed 
in  holding  one  of  his  hands,  we 
held  the  other  in  our  left,  and 
with  the  **8heep*8-foot"  brandished 
above  our  head,  shouted  to  him, 
«  Say  Waldo "  (the  Whig  candi- 
date). ''Never  I"  he  gasped.  At 
this  moment  we  discovered  that 
we  had  been  labouring  under  a 
misunderstanding.     .     .     . 

*  We  write  this  while  sitting 
without  any  clothing,  except  our 
left  stocking,  and  the  rim  of  our  hat 
encircling  our  neck  like  a  "ruff" 
of  the  Elizabethan  era,  that  article 
of  dress  having  been  knocked  over 
our  head  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  crown  subse- 
quently torn  off;  while  the  edi- 
tor  is  sopping  his  eye  with  cold 
water  in  the  next  room,  a  small 
boy  standing  beside  the  sufferer 
with  a  basin,  and  glancing  with 
interest  over  the  advertisements 
on  the  second  page' of  the  Sa7i 
Diego  Herald^  a  fair  copy  of  which 
was  struck  off  upon  the  back  of 
his  shirt  at  the  time  we  held  him 
over  the  press.' 

Derby  rarely  noticed  any  at- 
tacks made  upon  him  in  the 
newspapers,  saying  that  'where 
impudence  is  wit,  'tis  foUy  to 
reply.'  He  was  in  his  grave 
when  Artemus  Ward  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  so  that  the 
unblushing  act  of  plagiarism  above 
alluded  to  passed  quite  unnoticed. 
Should  another  edition  of  Phoenix- 
iaruB  ever  be  published,  it  will 
be  seen  Uiat  Artemus  Ward  was 
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not  the  only  American  hnmonrist 
who  owes  his  iDspiration  toPhosnix- 
iancB,  and  who  has  systematically 
neglected  to  refer  to  that  delight- 
fal  Tolume. 

With  Phoenix's  description  of 
the  devices  of  office-seekers  as  prac- 
tised m  California  in  1848-50-55, 
the  list  of  extracts  most  be  brought 
to  a  conclosion.  As  a  specimen  of 
his  splendid  powers  of  exaggeration 
and  reductio  ad  absurdum,  the 
'  Inaugaration  of  the  New  Collec- 
tor/ and  another  chapter  entitled 
'Eetum  of  the  Collector/  are 
among  the  best  efforts  of  his 
genias. 

*  Passing  up  Mon^omery  Street 
yesterday  afternoon,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  little  gentle- 
man with  a  small  moustache,  who 
mshed  hastUy  past  me.  Though 
slightly  lame,  he  had  passed  me 
with  a  speed  that  may  haye  been 
equalled,  but  for  a  man  of  his  size 
could  neyer  haye  been  excelled; 
and  his  look  of  frantic  terror,  his 
countenance  wild,  pallid  with  appre- 
hension, as  I  caught  for  an  instant 
his  horror-stricken  gaze,  I  shall 
neyer  forget.  I  had  turned  partly 
around  to  watch  his  flight,  when 
with  a  sudden  shock  I  was  borne 
hurriedly  along,  and  in  an  instant 
found  myself  struggling  and 
plunging  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
crowd  who  were  evidently  in  hot 
pursuit.  •  •  .  There  was  no  shouting 
— ^a  look  of  stem  and  gloomy  deter- 
mination sat  on  the  countenance 
of  each  individual ;  and,  save  an 
occasional  muttered  ejaculation  of 
f* There  he  goes  f  "I  see  him  T 
we  rushed  on  in  horrid  silence.' 

*  A  sickly  feeling  came  over  me 
as  the  conviction  that  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  far-famed  and  dreaded 
Vigilance  Committee  settled  on 
my  mind ;  here  was  I  borne  along 
with  them,«an  involuntary  and  un- 
willing member. ...  It  was  a  dread- 
ful scene.  I  am  not  a  fat  man — 
that  is,  not  particularly  fat — but 


an  old  villain  with  a  bald  head  and 
spectades  punched  me  in  the  ab- 
domen; I  lost  my  breath,  dosed 
my  eyes,  and  remember  nothing 
further.  On  recovering  my  fscol- 
ties,  I  found  myself  jammed  np 
flat  against  a  box,  with  my  head 
protruding  over  the  top  in  a  moet 
uncomfortable  manner,  and  the 
weight  of  the  whole  crowd 
(amounting  by  this  time  to  some 
six  thousand)  pressed  against  me, 
keeping  me  inextricably  in  my 
position.  Here,  for  an  instant,  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  Stockton 
boat  just  leaving  the  wharf;  then 
everything  was  obscured  by  a 
sudden  shower  of  something  white 
and  there  burst  from  the  mob  a 
deep  and  melancholy  howl,  pro- 
longed, terrific,  hideous.  •  .  .  *'  In 
the  name  of  Heaven,"  I  gasped, 
''what  is  this?"  "  He  has  escaped," 
replied  a  seedy  individual,  with 
a  deep  groan.  "  What  has  he 
doner  said  I.  ''Who  is  the 
crinunair  "Donel"  said  he  of 
the  seedy  garments,  turning 
moodily  away,  "nothing — it  is 
the  new  Collector!  He's  off  to 
Stockton."  The  crowd  dispersed. 
...  I  looked  over  the  side  of  the 
wharf.  I  am  not  given  to  exagger- 
ation. You  will  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  the  sea  was  white 
with  letters  that  had  been  thrown 
by  that  crowd;  for  miles  it  was 
white  with  them,  and  far  out  in 
the  stream,  her  wheels  filled  with 
letter-paper,  her  shafts  dogged 
with  dissolving  wafers,  lay  the 
Stockton  boat.  On  her  upper 
deck,  in  frenzied  agony,  danced 
the  pilot,  his  hand  grasping  his 
shattered  jaw.  An  office-seeker 
had  thrown  a  letter  attached  to 
a  stone,  which  had  dislodged  four 
of  his  front  teeth.  .  .  .  Iwalkedup 
the  wharf,  and  gazed  ruefuUy  on 
my  torn  dothing  and  sha^red 
boots,  which  had  suffered  mudt 
in  this  struggle  of  democracy. 
"Thank  God,   O  Phoenix,"  said 
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I9  ''that  70a  are  a  fool — or  what 
smonntB  to  the  same  thing  in 
these  times,  a  Whig — and  haye 
no  office  to  dispense,  and  none  to 
seek  for."' 

This  is  delidonsybnt  the '  Retom 
of  the  Collector '  is  not  inferior  in 
interest. 

'  Intelligence  haying  reached  the 
city  yesterday  morning  that  the 
new  Collector  might  be  expected 
by  the  Stockton  boat,  at  an  early 
hoar  in  the  afternoon  the  crowd 
of  office-seekers  began  to  assemble, 
and  by  eight  o'clock  last  eyening 
the  Long  Wharf  was  so  densely 
packed  with  hnman  beings,  that 
merchants  and  others  compelled  to 
resort  thither  were  obliged  to  step 
from  the  comer  of  Montgomery 
and  Commercial  Streets  upon  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  and  proceed 
to  their  places  of  business  oyer 
a  Hying  payement.  Much  suffer- 
ing haying  been  caused  by  the 
passage  of  loaded  drays  and  other 
carriages  oyer  the  shoulders  of  the 
crowd,  and  many  serious  accidents 
haying  occurred  to  indiyidnals, 
oar  worthy  mayor,  eyer  aliye  to 
the  calls  of  humanity,  throwing 
aside  all  political  prejudice,  caused 
planks  to  be  laid  oyer  the  heads  of 
the  assembly  from  Sansome  Street 
to  the  extremity  of  the  wharf, 
which  in  a  great  measure  alleyiated 
their  suffering.  There  was  no 
fighting  or  disorder,  for  so  closely 
was  the  crowd  packed  that  no  man 
could  moye  a  finger;  one  unfor- 
tanate  indiyidual,  who  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings  had  inad- 
yertenily  raised  his  arm  aboye  his 
head,  remained  with  it  for  hours 
inmiutably  fixed  in  that  position. 
...  At  half-past  nine  an  electric 
shock  ran  through  the  yast  assem- 
blage at  the  sound  of  the  steam- 
boat's belL  .  .  .  The  Collector  dis- 
embarked, and  in  a  few  moments 
a  procession  was  formed  and  pro- 
ceeded in  the  following  order  to 
the  hold : 

you  XLyi.  NO.  oolzxiii. 


'  THE  NEW  COLLECTOR 

In  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses 
lashed  to  their  utmost  speed. 

'All  the  male  inhabitants  (except 
one  reckless  and  despairing  old 
Whig)  running  eight  abreast  at 
the  top  of  their  speed. 

'  THE  POLICE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO, 

'  One  dead  run,  and  much  blown. 

'Candidates  for  office  in  the 
Custom  House  who  had  known 
the  Collector  in  his  early  youth, 
ten  abreast,  bearing  a  banner  with 
the  following  motto,  ''Don't  you 
remember  the  path  where  we  met, 
long,  long  agof' 

'Candidates  for  office  who  had 
lately  become  acquainted  with  the 
Collector,  twelye  abreast.  Banner, 
"  We  saw  him  but  a  moment,  but 
methinks  we'ye  got  him  now.'' 

'  Candidates  who  feryently  wished 
to  the  Lord  they  could  get  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

'  Candidates  who  had  frequently 
heard  of  him,  forty-fiye  abreast. 

'  All  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cractic  party  in  California  who  did 
not  wish  for  an  office  in  the  Custom 
House,  consisting  of  one  fortunate 
miner  who  had  made  his  pile,  and 
was  going  home  on  the  first  of  the 
month. 

'  Gentlemen  who  had  the  promise 
of  appointments  from  influential 
friends,  and  were  sure  of  getting 
them.  .  .  .  This  part  of  the  pro- 
cession was  four  hours  in  passing 
a  giyen  point.  •  .  • 

'  Saturday  morning,  P.S.  — 
"  Truthful  James  "  has  just  rushed 
up  in  a  frantic  state  to  inform  me 
that  the  Collector  did  not  arriye  last 
night  after  all  ...  I  do  not  know 
that  it  makes  any  difference.  K  he 
did  arriye,  my  report  is  all  true  now ; 
if  he  did  not,  why,  when  he  does 
arriye  it  will  be  aU  true  thoL  Of 
course  you  won't  publish  this. 

'  PHdNIZ.' 

One    wonders    what    Phoanix 
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would  haye  had  to  say  had  he 
lived  to  see  Garfield  persecated 
by  offioe-Beekers. 

Not  long  after  the  publication 
of  these  sketches  in  1855,  Lieut. 
Derby  was  attacked  by  a  disease 
of  the  eyes,  which  caused  him 
such  acute  agony  that  his  brain 
was  at  times  elightly  affected,  and 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  were 
clouded  and  saddened. 


He  died  in  California  in  1860, 
at  an  age  (thirty-four)  when  it 
might  reasonably  hare  been  hoped 
that  the  best  work  of  his  life  re- 
mained still  to  be  done,  adding  bj 
his  death  another  example  to  the 
many  with  which  literary  history 
teems  of '  how  quick  bright  things 
come  to  confusion.' 

HRS.  LAXJNT  THOMPSON. 


Note. — The  writer's  thanks  are  due  to  Glenenls and 1  and  Major 

of  the  U.S.  Army,  for  the  penooal  infonnadon  contained  in  this  article. 


SONNET. 

{From  the  Italian  of  Petrarea.) 


In  thought  I  was  carried  through  heavenly  space. 
Seeking  the  love  I  mourn  here  in  vain. 
Gazing  enraptured,  I  saw  her  again, 
But  fairer  in  yirtue,  more  lovely  in  grace. 
Bright  was  the  light  that  illumined  her  face, 
When  taking  my  hand  she  bade  me  regain 
The  life  I  was  losing  in  anguish  and  pam. 
Methought  she  thus  spake :  '  In  this  holy  place 
My  soul  awaits  yours ;  then  wherefore  this  haste 
To  loosen  the  fetters  that  bind  you  to  earth  f 
0,  leave  not  the  bark  of  your  life  on  the  strand  1' 

Those  pitifal  words,  bo  pure  and  so  chaste, 
Had  kept  me  in  heaven  by  their  power  and  worth. 
Ah,  why  did  she  gently  relinquish  my  handl 
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In  self-justification,  if  on  no  other 
groand,  I  pen  these  woids  after 
letnming  to  London  firom  my  last 
angling  trip  to  the  north.  I  was 
persuaded  by  Stanforth,  my  once 
intimate  Mend,,  to  accompany 
him,  on  that  occasiony  far  beyond 
our  former  limits  of  travel — the 
English  lakes,  or  Lochleven,  at 
the  fjEurthest — and  to  visit  one  of 
the  most  outlandish  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  When  Sttmforth  first 
planned  it — ^for  it  is  he  who  was 
originally  responsible  for  the  pro- 
po^ — and  suggested,  in  that  off- 
hand way  of  his  I  now  dislike  so 
much,  that  we  should  go  to  the 
Outer  Hebrides  that  year,  and  get 
some  'rough  loch-fishing,'  as  he 
called  it,  I  confess  to  have  been 
taken  with  the  idea.  He  had  been 
in  the  islands  some  years  before, 
and  between  his  rather  highly-co- 
loured reminiscences  of  the  place, 
and  the  various  allusions  to  Hebri- 
dean  scenery  I  consulted  in  litera- 
ture, from  Boswell  to  Black,  I  con- 
trived, before  starting,  to  picture 
to  myself  a  purely  ideal  island  of 
the  western  main,  lying  in  a  per- 
petual sunmier  calm.  If  my  pro- 
spective vision  had  an  imaginary 
coral  reef  encircling  it  and  some 
tropical  palms  thrown  in  as  a 
make-weight,  I  can  only  plead  a 
highly  imaginative  fiiculty  as  an 
excuse.  I  know  better  now.  Stan- 
forth  called  the  sport  we  were 
about  to  eigoy  'rough  loch-fish- 
ing.' He  was  right :  it  was  rough, 
the  roughest  sport  imaginable. 

We  went  to  Oban  by  rail, 
thence  by  steamer  to  Loch-na- 
Claver,  our  head- quarters,  a  port 
of  call  for  the  Highland  steamer, 
and  fnmtiog  the  Minoh  on  the 


eastern  shore  of  one  of  the  cen- 
tral islands. 

A  more  abominable  cross-sea 
than  is  to  be  found  between  Mull 
and  Skye  perhaps  exists  nowhere 
else  on  our  coasts.  At  this  stage 
of  our  journey,  at  all  events,  I, 
who  have  voyaged  abroad,  and 
usually  boast  of  my  staying  pow- 
ers on  shipboard  j  became  suddenly 
and  exceedingly  pooriy.  The  way 
in  which  that  steamer  pitched  and 
rolled  off  Loch-na-Claver  Heads, 
with  no  wind  blowing  at  all,  was 
extraordinary.  I  had  missed  all 
the  Skye  scenery  on  the  way, 
through  sheer  inability  to  look  at 
it ;  and  now,  as  we  lurched  and 
tossed  off  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour, the  bare  treeless  coast  ot 
the  island  we  approached  danced 
up  and  down  before  my  swim- 
ming eyesight  in  a  dizzy  reel. 

'  0  to  be  ashore  1'  I  moaned, 
lying  limp  and  helpless  on  the 
skylight  of  the  quarter-deck. 

/In  about  an  hour,'  shouted 
Stanforth  in  my  ear.  I  am  not 
deaf,  and  his  voice  was  unneces- 
sarily loud.  •  Why/  continued 
he,  in  cheerful  rollicking  accents, 
as  of  a  Channel  pilot,  *  I  thought 
you  were  never  unwell  at  sea. 
All  right,  old  fellow,  we'll  be  in 
shortly,  and  you  will  be  quite 
snug  in  the  inn.' 

*Is — ^is  the  hotel — ^the  inn,  I 
mean — ^near  the  pier  where  we 
land  V  1  stammered. 

'  Quite  close,'  he  replied ;  'only 
there  isn't  any  pier,  at  least  not 
at  ebb  tide.  We  shall  go  ashore 
in  a  boat.' 

Perhaps  it  was  this  suggestion 
that  provoked  a  fresh  'sea- change' 
on  my  part.    At  aU  events  I  b^ 
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came  again  veiy  poorly,  and  after 
that  remember  nothing  diBtinctly 
till  I  found  myself,  with  the  help 
of  Stanforth's  arm,  picking  my 
way  over  some  very  slippery  rocks 
on  the  shore,  then  np  a  sandy  as- 
cent, and  finally  Ijring  on  a  sofa 
in  a  diminutive  inn-parlour,  feebly 
asking  for  brandy.  That  much- 
needed  stimulant  was  a  long  time 
on  the  way.  The  house  we  were 
in  did  not  possess  the  necessaiy 
license,  and  all  excisable  liquors 
were  purveyed  by  a  companion 
establishment  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  liquid  also,  when  fetched, 
proved  to  be  of  an  exceedingly 
fiery  and  ardent  description.  I 
wished  my  flask  had  been  filled 
with  *  Martell '  at  Oban. 

But  I  recovered  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  had  a  stroll  in 
front  of  the  inn,  and  saw  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun  on  the 
hills  of  Skye.  A  short  survey 
also  revealed  that  the  township 
of  Loch-na-Claver  consisted  of 
some  thirty  stone  houses  close  to 
the  rocky  and  broken  shore, 
widely  apart  from  each  other,  and 
every  one  of  them  apparently  ap- 
proached by  a  road  of  its  own. 
Nothing  to  be  seen  to  landward ; 
the  interior  of  our  island  was  hid- 
den by  low  rounded  hills,  rising 
immediately  behind  the  houses. 

*  Thousands  of  lochs  over  there 
to  the  westward,'  bawled  Stan- 
forth  at  my  side — ^he  is  speaking 
louder  than  ever  since  we  came. 
'  Off  at  seven  sharp  to-morrow 
morning,  and  try  a  dozen  of  them. 
Let's  see  how  we  stand  for  top- 
joints,  and  look  over  that  big  fly- 
book  of  yours.  And,  I  say,  look 
here,'  he  continued  (crescendo), 
*  try  if  you  can  find  that  cake  of 
** Pears"  in  your  portmanteau. 
I'm  out  of  that  kind,  and  it  will 
be  needed  for  stockings  to  mor- 
row.' 

That  pellucid  soap-tablet !  I 
never  see  even  its  advertisement 


now  without  a  shudder.  Applied 
externally  as  a  precaution  against 
blistered  feet,  it  was  always  in- 
quired for  in  advance  of  some 
peculiarly  distressing  and  lengthy 
tramp  in  the  interior. 

Now,  I  am  an  angler.  I  pride 
myself  on  my  proficiency  in  the 
nice  details  of  the  craft,  and  on 
my  Waltonian  appreciation  of  its 
poetic  and  meditative  charms. 
But  there  are  limits  to  the  pursuit 
of  sport,  and  I  never  could  see 
that  a  stiff  daily  walk  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  miles,  over  broken  peat- 
bogs, stony  wildernesses,  and  long 
heather,  preceding  any  wetting  of 
our  flies,  added  in  any  way  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  day's  sport 
It  was  pure  chance-work,  this 
wandering  so  far  afield.  The  local 
advice  which  prompted  it  was 
often  singularly  deceptive.  We 
had  to  find  our  own  lochs  and 
then  to  fish  them,  and  the  more 
remote  waters  were  not  necessarily 
the  finest  for  angling.  Severe 
pedestrian  effort  la  not  in  anyway 
connected  with  fly-fishing.  The 
two  things  are  quite  distinct. 
And  here,  by  the  way,  one  has  no 
boat  in  which  to  lounge  while  the 
flies  are  on  the  water,  or  when 
the  fish  are  '  off  the  take.'  All 
angling  has  to  be  done  from  the 
shore,  wading  being  often  imprac- 
ticable or  unprofitable.  From  one 
to  another  of  the  jutting  points  of 
these  endless  loch  shores,  the 
fisherman  patiently  plods  over 
mud,  stones,  and  peat-moss,  or 
picks  his  way,  heron-like,  through 
the  shallow  marshy  swamps  and 
pools. 

I  would  fain  instead  have  medi- 
tatively angled  in  the  numerous 
lochs  near  our  head-quarters,  or 
within  some  reasonable  distance, 
but  my  companion  was  inexorable. 
'Never  would  forgive  myself, 
my  dear  fellow,'  he  would  say, 
*  if  I  had  a  large  basketful  inland 
and  you  weren't  there !'  Now,  this 
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was  not  altogether  unselfish  on 
his  part.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
human  nature  revealed  in  the 
company  of  anglers  like  Stan- 
forth.  For  my  own  was  certainly 
the  more  carefaUy-selected  and 
abundant  fly-book.  It  was  always 
convenient  for  him  to  have  me 
and  my  book  at  hand,  that  he 
might  borrow  a  '  red  spinner '  or 
*  one  or  two  of  these  gray 
creepers'  from  my  store.  So, 
with  hope  in  our  hearts  and  soap 
in  our  stockings,  we  seemed  to 
penetrate  the  recesses  of  the  island 
farther  and  farther  every  day, 
sometimes  keeping  by  the  hilly 
roads  for  miles,  and  then  branch- 
ing off  by  interminable  loch 
shores,  losing  oar  way  among 
their  windings,  and  trudging 
painfully,  single  file,  along  the 
sheep-tntcks  of  the  hills.  Some- 
times the  sport  was  good,  at  other 
times  but  indifferent,  and  the 
variety  of  loch  and  stream  was  so 
exhaustless  that  we  often  changed 
oar  route  with  small  advantage. 
From  what  I  know  of  these 
watery  solitudes,  I  would  confi- 
dently allow  to  any  one  ten  years 
of  successive  labour  as  the  least 
time  in  which  to  qualify  as  an 
angWs  guide  to  the  locality. 
And  two  years  more  might  be 
added  wherein  to  explore  the  hill 
streams. 

If  only  Stanforth  had  been 
less  exacting,  or  even  a  trifle  less 
entihusiastic !  But  he  was  always 
determined  to  reach  *  that  loch/ 
of  which  he  had  been  told  the 
night  before  by  some  of  the  natives 
— some  wonderful  water  with  a 
Gaelic  name  of  ten  syllables. 
Sometimes  we  never  found  it,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  Ordnance 
map.  If  only  I  could  have  re- 
mained nearer  home,  and  rested 
on  the  heather,  instead  of  cease- 
lessly flogging  the  water,  how  I 
would  have  given  myself  up  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  1 


For  this  island  grows  upon  the 
visitor  every  day.  I  think  of  it 
often  now.  With  all  its  utter 
loneliness,  its  saddened,  winding 
loch  shores  and  misty  hills,  there 
is  a  spell  about  tlus  region  which 
few  will  escape.  It  has  a  restful- 
ness  of  its  own,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  treeless  and  watery  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery.  For,  in  the 
solitudes  between  the  central  hill 
ranges — pathless  wilds  unbroken 
by  a  single  dwelling,  and  the 
haunt  only  of  deer  and  sheep — 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  any- 
thing but  calm,  even  when  a  gale 
may  be  blowing  to  seaward.  Only 
the  gleaming  surface  of  the  lakes 
is  then  fretted  with  ripples.  And 
yet,  from  the  sound  of  the  sea — 
from  its  unseen  presence — there 
is  no  escape.  Every  part  of  the 
land  is  'within  hearing  of  the 
wave.'  The  monotone  of  the  At- 
lantic surge  haunts  it  throughout, 
while  nothing  is  visible  in  the 
inner  valleys  but  rounded  grassy 
hiUs,  some  broken  craggy  heights, 
and  the  inevitable  gleam  of  the 
winding  loch  stretching  for  miles. 

Sometimes  one  longs  to  read 
the  riddle  of  this  enchanted 
ground,  with  a  glimpse  of  the 
calling  deeps  beyond,  and,  climb- 
ing one  of  the  heathery  hills,  and 
looking  westward,  sees,  far  away 
in  dim  haze,  and  unbroken  by 
land  to  Labrador,  the  Atlantic 
meeting  the  skyline  between  the 
loom  of  St.  Ejlda  to  the  north- 
west and  Barra  to  the  south. 

Stanforth  is  quite  a  Gallio  in 
his  indifference  to  the  beautiful 
and  the  grand.  He  says  I  always 
stop  to  admire  the  scenery  when 
out  of  breath  with  walking,  and 
wishful  of  an  excuse  for  delay. 
Sometimes  I  wish  that  I  had  never 
accompanied  him;  at  others,  I 
wish  that  I  had  come  alone.  The 
only  respect  in  which  Stanforth  is 
indispensable  is  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  Gaelic^  to   which  Ian- 
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guagel  am  a  comparatiye  stranger. 
His  knowledge  of  this  extra- 
ordinary tongue — almost  nothing 
else  is  spoken  here — \b,  however, 
limited  to  phrases  he  has  picked 
up  traveUing  in  the  Highlands. 
His  family  connections,  I  believe, 
are  partly  Celtic,  but  this,  of 
course,  does  not  help  him  much. 
Sometimes  the  natives  do  not  un- 
derstand him,  and  then  he  roars 
at  them,  as  if  they  were  deaf. 
One  day,  when  he  was  addressing 
one  of  the  inhabitants  (out  of 
window,  too,  for  he  hails  ihem  as 
if  they  were  passing  ships)  in  this 
forcible  style,  I  told  him  to  give 
the  man  he  spoke  to  *  less  of  the 
sound,  and  more  of  the  idiom,  of 
the  language.'  Strange !  he  was 
very  sulky  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
and,  in  fact,  was  only  mollified  by 
an  addition  I  made  to  his  store  of 
tackle  of  some  of  my  very  finest 
angling  gut. 

August  was  close  at  hand.  We 
had  been  more  than  three  weeks 
in  the  island.  The  yellow  trout 
were  so  gorged  with  natural  fly, 
by  day  and  night,  that  they  would 
scarcely  rise  at  all  to  our  flies; 
or,  if  they  did  so,  it  was  only  with 
a  lazy  swirl,  careless  whether  they 
seized  the  lure  or  not.  It  was  too 
early  for  the  sea-trout  by  more 
tban  a  month.  Our  sport  was 
consequently  poor.  Altogether 
we  were  not  in  the  best  of  humour. 
The  primitive  arrangements  of  the 
commissariat  at  the  inn  pall  upon 
one  after  a  little.  Mutton  and  her- 
rings were  ourstaple  food.  And  there 
was  a  continual  profusion  of  tea. 

One  extremely  warm  day,  I  felt 
so  knocked  up  with  heat,  fatigue, 
and  the  attacks  of  innumerable 
midges,  that,  coming  to  a  halt  in 
the  course  of  our  usual  hill  ramble 
— about  five  miles  from  the  inn 
— I  frankly  told  my  companion  of 
my  intention  not  to  proceed  far- 
ther that  day.  If  he  wished  to 
go  on,  he  might.     I  would  lounge 


about,  and  either  go  home  alone, 
or  wait  for  his  return.  After  all, 
he  took  it  coolly.  Some  self- 
assertion  on  my  part  might  have 
saved  me  some  toilsome  joumeys 
earlier  in  our  stay.  He  persuaded 
me  to  remain  where  we  parted,  in 
case  I  might  not  find  my  way 
back  among  the  mazes  of  the 
lochs.  If  I  would  not  stray  fin 
from  the  spot,  he  would  not  fisdl 
to  meet  me  on  his  return,  in  three 
or  four  hours  at  most  So  it  was 
arranged.  '  And,  by  the  way ' — 
this  as  if  by  afterthought — he 
came  back  a  little  way  to  say  it, 
'  would  I  let  him  have  some  of 
these  floating  ichneumons  from  my 
book]  they  might  be  useful  fiLither 
inland.'  Glad  to  be  left  alone  at 
any  sacrifice,  I  pressed  my  whole 
stock  of  that  alluring  artificial  in- 
sect upon  his  acceptance.  Pocket- 
ing them,  he  moved  away.  I 
sank  restfully  upon  a  dump  of 
heather  by  the  loch-side,  and  com- 
posed myself  for  a  lengthened  rest. 
*  Don't  go  far  away,'  shouted  my 
companion  as  he  left  me-;  *  joa  can 
fish  anywhere  about'  The  rest  of 
his  words  I  failed  to  catch. 

'You  might  safely  offer  me  a 
sovereign  for  every  trout  I  capture 
in  your  absence,'  thought  I.  *  Shall 
I  sleep,  or  not  V  was  my  next  reflec- 
tion. Impossible,  perhaps,  because 
ofthese  confounded  midges.  Ex- 
posure to  sun  and  wind,  and  the 
attacks  of  these  pests,  had  tanned 
my  complexion  to  a  dark  maho- 
gany tint,  relieved  with  blisters. 
Ko ;  sleep  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; rest  and  meditation  alone 
were  left.  Meditation,  however, 
for  more  than  two  hours  at  t 
stretch,  without  a  book  or  maga- 
zine at  hand,  always  becomes  irk- 
some to  my  mind,  even  with  im- 
munity from  midge-bites.  As  it 
happened,  long  before  that  time 
had  passed,  my  attention  was 
aroused  by  a  sudden  'swiiiing' 
rise  in  the  water  of  the  loch  A 
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few  yards  from  the  bank  cm  which 
Ireatod. 

A  large  fish  nndonbtedlj,  to 
judge  by  the  ciicling  eddy  spiead- 
ing  slowly  in  the  water — ^kiger 
than  the  ordinary  yellow  two- 
pounders.  Gould  it  be  an  early 
sea-trout  come  up  the  streams  to 
the  loch  ?  What  a  joke  it  would 
be  to  show  8tanforUi  a  fresh-run 
silvery  beauty  when  he  returned 
weaiy,  and  probably  with  an 
empty  basket ! 

I  cautiously  approached  the 
water^s  edge,  after  putting  on  a 
heavier  fly-cast  Up  to  this  time 
I  had  scarcely  glanced  at  the 
general  appearance  of  the  loch. 
It  seemed  much  the  same  as  any 
other  of  the  scores  of  waters  we 
had  passed  on  the  way — a  long, 
nanow,  iiiegular-loolang  loch, 
l3ring  east  and  west,  and  trend- 
ing in  both  directionB  out  of 
sights  We  had  approached  it  on 
the  northern  shore.  Standing  on 
A  jutting  point  of  rocks,  I  cast  my 
flies  long  and  carefrilly  round 
the  spot  where  I  had  seen  the 
rise.  Yes,  there  it  was  again — a 
billowy  turn  in  the  water,  then 
a  glimpse  of  silvery  side.  But 
the  fish  did  not  touch  the  flies, 
and  slowly  sank  again.  Laige, 
no  doubt;  perhaps  six  or  seven 
poxmds,  by  the  glance  I  had  of 
it.  Provokingly  enough,  it  might 
not  show  again.  In  the  most 
approved  &shion,  I  waited  for 
some  time,  and  then  tried  another 
long  succession  of  casts.  All  in 
vain.  These  fresh-run  fish  are  both 
shy  and  yrild,  and  the  light  was 
rather  strong  on  the  water.  When 
on  the  point  of  reeling  up,  not  a 
little  disappointed,  a  most  unac- 
countable phenomenon  took  place 
right  before  my  eyes,  but  on  the 
oUier  side  of  the  loch,  about  a 
hundred  yards  away,  and  close 
into  the  bank  of  the  farther 
shore.  About  half  a  dozen  large 
fish  leaped  simultaneously  out  of 


the  water.  In  all  my  experience 
of  seartrout,  I  had  never  before 
seen  the  like.  So  closely  did 
they  jump  together,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  urged  by  some 
hidden  agency  under  the  surface. 
Immediately  afterwards,  the  same 
surprising  feat  was  repeated ;  this 
time,  nearly  a  dozen  silvery  five- 
pounders,  I  should  thin^,  flashed 
in  the  sun.  Looking  closely  also, 
I  could  see,  even  at  this  distance, 
that  the  water  near  the  other 
shore  heaved  and  swayed  as  if 
rippled  by  a  large  shoal.  They 
usually  ascend  in  great  numbers, 
these  sea-trout.  What  more  likely 
than  that  this  loch  has  some  com- 
munication with  the  sea  to  the 
eastward  by  bum  or  stream,  and 
that  the  first  shoal  has  ascended? 
They  frequently  did  so  before  the 
time,  I  had  been  informed,  often 
returning  again  to  salt-water.  Was 
it  possible  to  get  to  the  other 
side  t  for  sign  of  other  rise  on  my 
bank  there  was  none. 

The  loch  was  evidently  too 
deep  to  attempt  wading,  even  if 
I  had  had  waders  with  me.  The 
only  other  plan  was  to  endeavour 
to  find  either  end  of  the  loch,  and 
make  the  circuit,  carefully  mark- 
ing the  exact  spot  on  the  shore 
I  left  with  a  cairn  of  stones.  The 
westward  direction  seemed  to  pro- 
mise the  shorter  walk,  though 
the  undulating  shores  hid  both 
ends  from  view. 

Off  I  started,  the  prospect  of 
possible  magnificent  sport — for 
what  tyro  could  fail  with  a  shoal 
of  sea- trout  among  which  to  cast? 
— uiging  on  my  steps.  The  wind- 
ings of  that  shore  were  extra- 
ordinary. Half  an  hour's  stiff 
walking — an  hour's— only  showed 
me  fresh  stretches  of  water  be- 
fore me.  That  I  was  going  west- 
ward was  evident,  but  my  know- 
ledge of  that  part  of  the  interior 
was  limited.  For  all  I  knew,  this 
might  be  that  endless '  Loch  Fada' 
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of  the  island,  the  queen  of  its 
vaten  in  loveliness : 

'With  all  its  fairy  crowds 
Of  islands,  that  together  lie 
As  quietly  as  spots  of  sky 
Among  the  evening  clouds.* 

Beantifal,  but  a  perfect  labyrinth, 
with  miles  upon  miles  of  indented 
shores. 

At  last,  to  my  great  relief,  the 
loch  narrowed — ^not  to  an  ending 
in  a  sandy  bay,  but  to  a  kind  of 
strait,  across  which  lay  some  rude 
boulders  as  stepping-stones,  mark- 
ing a  ford  or  crossing-place.  Of 
course,  after  crossing  there,  the 
other  side  up  to  the  spot  I  had 
marked  still  remained  to  be  tra- 
versed. It  was  exceedingly  warm, 
and  the  track  by  the  shore,  over 
heather  and  loose  shingle,  a  weari- 
some one.  But  I  pushed  on.  Did 
Stanforth  return,  he  would  only 
find  me  on  the  other  side  of  the 
loch — the  better  side  too.  Doubt- 
less we  could  meet  going  home- 
ward at  the  other  end.  Whose 
basket  would  hold  the  heaviest 
fish  ?  With  my  rod — fortunately, 
I  uniformly  carry  a  good  grilse 
one,  good  to  twenty  pounds — 
and  picked  tackle,  I  had  little 
doubt  of  securing  one  or  two  in 
such  a  splendid  'shore  run'  of 
fish. 

Arrived  opposite  my  cairn,  I 
carefully  reconnoitred,  and,  from 
a  convenient  pier-like  row  of 
stones  extending  into  the  water, 
fished  long  and  carefully.  The 
day  was  bright,  but  heavy  clouds 
were  sweeping  the  hill-sides,  and 
I  cast  between  the  glints  of  sun- 
shine. My  gear  was  strong,  but 
showed  not  in  the  water.  No 
success ;  not  so  much  as  a  fresh 
rise,  even  standing  on  the  farthest 
stone.  A  change  of  flies  might 
do  wonders'.  Stooping  down  at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  stony 
point,  I  looked  over  my  most 
alluring  designs. 

While  crouching  in  this  posi- 


tion,  my  feet  resting  on  the  sar- 
hce  of  a  not  very  firm  stone,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  myself  awaie 
of  a  diistinct  rustling  noise  and 
pulling  movement  immediately 
behind  me,  as  if  of  some  one 
lightly  touching  the  lid  of  my 
fishing-basket,  and  opening  it. 
Turning  suddenly  round,  and  ris- 
ing to  an  erect  position  at  the 
same  moment,  I  narrowly  escaped 
falling  headlong  into  the  deep 
water  before  me;  for,  close  be- 
hind me,  actually  standing  on  the 
same  stone  as  myself,  was — 
what  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to 
call — a  remarkably  good-looking 
young  woman.  By  her  quickly- 
withdrawn  hand,  it  was  plain  that 
she  had  been  examining  the  interior 
of  my  basket  Becovering  my 
balance  with  some  difficulty — a 
perforinance  which  evidently 
amused  the  fair  stranger — I  man- 
aged to  turn  and  confront  her. 
Evidently  one  of  the  peasant  class, 
she  seemed  to  be  about  nineteen, 
and  was  dressed  in  the  ordinary 
garb  of  a  crofter's  daughter.  She 
was  smiling  still :  a  veiy  pretty 
smile  it  was,  though  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  I  am  afraid  it  dis- 
armed that  indignation  which  an 
angler  justifiably  feels  when  a 
stranger  looks  into  his  basket 
without  leave.  It  was  evidently 
done  in  aU  innocence. 

*Well,  my  good  girl,'  I  said, 
recovering  from  my  surprise,  'do 
you  know  if  there  are  many  laige 
trout  in  this  loch  )* 

She  laughed  a  pretty  rippling 
laugh. 

'No  English,'  she  said,  and 
shook  her  head. 

^No  English)*  queried  I,  not 
knowing  well  what  to  say.  *  And 
you  see  I  have  no  (jaelic,  so  I 
daresay  we  can*t  speak  much  to 
each  other.' 

'  No,  sir.' 

She  answered  in  Gaelic  this 
time ;  at  least,  I  guessed  as  much. 
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She  had  stepped  backwaida  to  the 
stone  next  to  me,  perhaps  in  shy- 
ness, and  was  looking  down  into 
the  wator  at  her  feet  The  bright 
tartan  shawl  she  wore  over  her 
head  half  concealed  her  features, 
as  her  face  was  downcast ;  hnt  as 
she  stood  there,  and  dipped  one 
rosy  foot  into  the  rippling  wator 
at  her  side,  it  was  evident  that 
this  barefooted  peasant-girl,  who 
had  tripped  so  noiselessly  behind 
me  as  I  was  fishing,  had  much  of 
the  quiet  beauty  of  her  native 
island ;  something  also,  perhaps, 
of  its  witeheiy.  At  all  events,  I, 
who  am  a  bachelor,  and  have  not 
a  little  constitutional  timidity  in 
feminine  society,  b^;an  to  wish 
that  Stanforth  would  not  return 
to  find  me  alone  with  such  an  in- 
teresting companion*  Where  did 
she  come  from  ?  I  wondered ;  and 
when  would  she  go  away  ?  But 
she  showed  no  sign  of  doing  that. 

*  Where  do  you  live,  my  good 
girlf  I  said,  trjing  Stanforth's 
plan  of  speaking  loudly  in  an  un- 
known tongue.  She  must  have 
understood  me,  for  she  pointed 
over  the  hills  to  the  southward. 
'  And  your  name  V 

'Sheila  MhicDhomhnuill'  {An- 
gUeh^  Julia  McDonald),  she  an- 
swered. 

How  the  long  Gbielic  surname 
trilled  from  her  lips !  Eeally,  I 
thought,  it  will  be  very  embarrass- 
ing Sf  she  doesn't  go  away.  If 
Stanforth  returns,  he  will  be  cer- 
tain to  chafif  me  unmercifully. 

Just  at  this  moment  a  tremen- 
dous plunging  fling  close  to  my 
flies,  on  the  part  of  a  fish  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  dis- 
tracted my  attention.  It  didn't 
appear  to  leap  at  the  flies,  but,  as 
it  were,  alongside  of  them.  To- 
tally unlike,  in  fact,  any  rise  I 
ever  saw.  And  there  was  no 
second  take  !  Turning  round  in 
disgust,  it  was  veiy  plain  to  me 
that  the  girl  was  much  amused ; 


in  fact,  she  laughed  outright, 
though  at  what  I  could  not 
divine.  Perhaps  she  thought  me 
an  inexperienced  angler.  Cer- 
tainly appearances  were  against 
me.  '  No  good !'  she  managed  to 
say  in  English,  after  she  had 
regained  her  gravity.  As  my 
efforts,  indeed,  seemed  to  fUl 
under  that  description,  I  could 
say  nothing  in  contradiction ;  and 
though  I  never  in  my  life  had 
seen  a  loch  boiling  with  flsh,  ap- 
parently not  one  of  which  seemed 
to  care  for  the  fly,  I  resolved  to 
wait  a  little  longer.  Evidently 
the  girl  intended  to  wait  for  re- 
sults also ;  for  though  there  was  an 
air  of  shyness  about  her,  curiosity 
on  her  part  seemed  to  prevail, 
and  she  showed  no  signs  of  de- 
parting. 

While  shifting  some  of  my 
flies  I  had  to  face  my  companion, 
and  though  we  could  not  con- 
verse, I  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  her  more  closely.  Hers 
was  not  the  ordinary  Hebridean 
type  of  beauty.  But  there  are 
two  races  in  these  islands:  the 
one  with  the  dark,  slavish  Celtic 
countenance  predominates ;  the 
other  with  the  Norse  complexion 
is  by  far  the  less  frequent.  This 
girl  was  of  the  type  of  those 
who  came  '  from  Norroway  over 
the  saut  sea  faem.'  Indistinct, 
perhaps,  in  repose,  the  moving 
plastic  features  of  the  Northman's 
race  are  as  widely  different  firom 
those  of  the  Celt  as  a  living 
breathing  countenance  firom  a 
mask  of  stone :  touch  it  with 
emotion,  and  it  melts  and  breathes 
and  bums  in  every  lineament. 
It  changes  momently  with  every 
varying  mood  and  passion,  as 
glances  the  vivid  plumage  of  the 
dove's  neck.  It  is  speech  without 
words.  As  I  looked  up  into  her 
face,  and  her  eyes — ^violet  in  the 
sunlight,  deep  blue  in  the  shadow 
— lighted  up    her    delicate   fair 
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oomplexion,  jnst  tinged  with  sun- 
burn, and  her  slight  aquiline  fea- 
tures, one  waving  lock  of  hair, 
dull  shimmering  gold,  escaped 
from  its  covering,  and  fluttered 
in  the  wind. 

By  my  watch,  Stanforth  had 
been  absent  four  hours.  He  could 
not  be  much  longer. 

Once  it  seemed  as  if  she  were 
going  away.  Looking  round  while 
fishing,  I  saw  that  she  had  noise- 
lessly tripped  ashore,  and  was 
walking  lightly  on  the  strand.  A 
moment  later,  and  she  returned, 
and  stood  close  to  me  again.  Em- 
barrassing, certainly !  I  resumed 
my  fruitless  task.  A  string  of 
Gaelic  words  from  my  companion 
made  me  turn.  She  pointed  to 
the  westward  hills,  and  by  some 
broken  English  and  her  signs  I 
could  understand  she  wished  me 
to  accompany  her  thither.  A 
better  loch,  perhaps,  thought  1; 
out  of  sight  of  Stanforth,  too, 
when  he  returned.  I  would  go 
with  pleasure. 

Sheila  led  the  way — fortun- 
ately it  was  in  quite  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  in  which  I 
expected  my  friend  to  return. 
How  she  tripped  along  !  I  could 
hardly  keep  up  with  her  nimble 
steps,  as  her  petite  but  rounded 
figure  went  before  me.  Some- 
times she  smilingly  waited  for 
me.  We  chose  the  soft  grassy 
sheep-tracks,  out  and  in  among 
the  heather,  for  the  sake  of  her 
pretty  bare  feet.  So  much  for 
meditating  beside  these  haunted 
lakes.  I,  Guy  Effingham,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  footing  it  over  the 
Hebridean  hills,  and  wandering 
into  a  perfectly  unknown  region 
with  a  laughing  siren  of  a  girl- 
guide  I  The  way  didn't  seem 
long,  and  I  felt  a  singular  apathy 
as  to  keeping  tryst  with  Stan- 
forth. 

Windings  of  lochs  interminable  I 
Alone,  it  was  perfectly  out  of  the 


question  that  I  could  find  my 
way  home.  We  went  together 
farther  and  farther  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  hills.  Then  at  one 
turning  of  the  long  fairy  lake,  the 
shores  of  which  we  traversed,  the 
landscape  opened  oat  Imme- 
diately before  us,  as  we  stood 
still  for  a  moment,  stretched  a 
boundless  chain  of  water,  lake 
beyond  lake,  lying  at  the  base  of 
a  huge  abrupt  cliff  to  the  south. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  grassy  slope, 
sheep-dotted,  descending  to  the 
water's  edge,  and,  at  the  top  of 
the  elope,  a  tiny  cottage,  with  the 
blue  filmy  peat-smoke  rising  from 
it  in  curls.  From  the  girl  I 
gathered  that  it  was  her  home. 
We  went  to  the  shore  of  the  loch 
together.  She  pointed  out  some 
rocky  points  on  the  shore  as  good 
fishing-places,  turned  to  me  with 
a  laughing  smile,  and  ran  to  the 
house  like  a  young  fawn.  Would 
she  return  1  was  my  thought  while 
I  meditatively  arranged  my  tackle* 
If  she  did  not,  I  was  certainly  in 
danger  of  losing  my  way  in  re- 
turning. Meanwhile  it  might  be 
well  to  try  the  loch. 

If  the  fish  were  smaller  here 
than  their  deceptive  fellows  in 
the  former  loch,  they  certainly 
were  in  better  taking  humour. 
It  was  not  long  before  I  basketed 
a  round  half-dozen  of  yellow 
trout.  While  I  was  casting,  I 
saw,  looking  behind  me,  that  an 
elderly  man  had  issued  from  the 
cottage,  and  was  coming  over  the 
greensward  towards  me — Sheila's 
father,  perhaps.  He  came  slowly, 
near  my  point.  As  long  as  I  con<- 
tinued  casting,  he  remained  stilL 
When  reeling  up  he  came  near, 
and,  touching  his  bonnet,  saluted 
me  in  fair  English,  and  inquired 
if  I  had  had  any  sport.  It  was 
a  famed  loch  this,  it  seemed,  but 
the  light  rather  strong  upon  it. 
Would  I  come  to  his  house  up 
there,  and  have  some  refireahmeiit4 
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So,  with  a  fair  half-basket  on  my 
shonldeis,  we  went .  np  together 
towards  the  cottage. 

*  It  was  your  daughter,  I  sup- 
pose, that  Idndly  showed  me  this 
loeh  f  I  queried. 

^  O  yes,'  -replied  he — James,  it 
seemed,  his  name  was,  James 
McDonald-^'  Sheila  knows  all  the 
loehs.* 

And  all  the  sport  to  be  had 
in  ihem,- 1  presumed. 

*  You  are  welcome,*  said  he,  as, 
with  that  inimitable  untaught 
Highland  courtesy,  he  made  way 
for  me  to  enter  his  dwelling.  It 
was  a  neat  whitewashed  cottage, 
wifh  a  little  garden  enclosed  in 
firont^  and  some  beds  of  flowers. 
A  small  croft  lying  round  it 
oeenpied  McDonald  and  his  son, 
and  they  had  a  boat  at  Loch- 
nsrC^ver  for  the  summer  fishing. 
The  harvest  of  the  sea  had  been 
poor  lately,  he  told  me,  and  not 
P^J^gi  ^^t  the  crops  on  the 
croft  had  been  fair.  'Huinish' 
the  little  farm  was  called,  with 
some  subtle  Gkielic  harmony  in- 
tertwined with  the  pronunciation. 
Th^re  really  was  some  melody  in 
the  language,  undiscovered  by  me 
till  then. 

*By  the  bye,  my  friend,'  said 
I,  as  I  seated  myself  by  the  fire- 
side, 'how  does  it  happen  that 
the  '  sea- trout  are  up  stream  so 
early  in  the  loch  at  which  I  met 
your  daughter  V  At  first  he  could 
not  understand  me.  Then  Sheila, 
who  came  in,  and  was  far  shyer 
in  the  house  than  before,  ex- 
plained to  her  father — in  Gaelic, 
of  course.  My  question  seemed 
to  afford  them  some  amusement. 
My  host  went  out  without  re- 
mark, then  returned,  bearing  some 
Isice  flat  thin^  like  boards  upon 
his'shoulderl  These  he  flung  on 
the  floor'' before  me.  Shade  of 
Walton  1  they  were  dried  split 
flsk ;  hmi  <x)ar$e,  gray-looking ; 
Tfiry  like  the  "^fish  that  had  risen 


so  freelj  in  the  loch,  but  as  cer- 
tainly not  trout 

*  Estremon ' — ^mullet,  gray  mul- 
let, explained  he. 

^  But  in  fresh  water  I'  exclaimed 
I  dubiously. 

'  Not  hesHi,'  replied  he,  pitching 
the  dried  fish  in  a  comer.  '  Salt ; 
or  at  least  brackish — the  tide 
comes  up  there.' 

*The  tidef  queried  I,  be- 
wildered. 

*  Yes,'  he  answered,  *  the  Minch 
tide  from  the  eastward — it's  rising 
flood  there  now,  where  you  fished 
at  first.  When'you  go  back,  we 
shall  row  you  down  some  miles 
in  our  boat' 

And  I,  most  sportsmanlike  of 
anglers,  had  been  fishing  for  hours 
in  a  tidal  stream  for  a  fish  that 
never  takes  any  lure,  and  is  only 
captured  by  an  elaborate  system 
of  triple  nets  !*  They  did  laugh, 
but  it  was  not  like  Stanforth's 
ridicule.  The  laughing  of  some 
people  doesn*t  hurt.  At  all  events 
Sheila's  didn't,  as  it  rippled  and 
died  away  and  came  again,  when- 
ever we  touched  on  the  mullet 
question.  I  never  cared  less  about 
going  home,  seeming  never  to  tire 
of  conversing  with  Sheila's  father, 
with  Sheila  for  a  listener.  By 
the  way,  why  should  she  listen  so 
attentively  if  she  didn't  know 
English]  As  for  Stanforth,  I 
never  thought  of  him  once. 

It  was  late  before  I  took  the 
road  again,  with  the  old  man  and 
his  daughter  for  guides,  for  the 
tidal  shore.  They  had  a  boat 
hauled  up,  among  the  long 
heather,    on    the    betnks.      The 

*  Shoals  of  these  fish  infest  the  tidal 
estuaries  of  the  islands.  In  appearance 
they  are  not  nnlike  sea-troat.  An  old 
hook  on  the  Hehrides  describes  them  as 
*  speckled  salmon,*  and  recommends  seve- 
ral lores  for  their  capture.  It  is  foon^ 
however,  that  ihey  do  not  take  the  hook, 
and  are  with  difflcnlt^  netted,  owing  to 
their  habit  of  leaping  in  a  body  from  tha 
water.  They  are  coarse  eating,  and  when 
taken  are  frequently  used  as  manure. 
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water  was  heavily  swollen  with, 
the  tide.  I  was  to  be  landed  some 
miles  np,  and  from  that  point  it 
was  an  easy  walk  to  the  inn. 
Sheila  stepped  on  board  first,  and 
seized  the  oars. 

'  Jump  in,  sir/  said  McDonald, 
'  and  good-night.'  (He  was  not 
coming.)  'Sheila  is  quite  used 
to  it,  and  will  row  you  up.  Good- 
night, and  come  back  again  soon.' 

Before  I  knew,  the  boat  was 
pushed  off  into  the  swirling  flood, 
the  girl  rowing  steadily  up  stream, 
but  avoiding  the  central  current! 
I  insisted^  of  course,  on  taking 
the  oars,  or  at*  least  one  of  them, 
made  an  attempt  with  one,  caught 
a  crab  at  once,  and  desisted. 
Nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  the  stem 
face  to  face  with  Sheila,  as  she 
pulled  by  the  shore  edges,  and  the 
dusk  began  to  fall  as  we  made 
way  down  the  reaches.  I  really 
hoped  we  should  see  nothing  of 
Stanforth.  He  must  have  gone 
home  long  ere  this. 

I  wished  my  fair  companion  to 
land  me  after  a  little,  and  return 
ere  it  got  dark;  but  she  would 
not  hear  of  it.  The  best  part  of 
an  hour's  rowing,  and  she  pulled 
in  for  an  outlying  ledge  of  rocks, 
where  the  stream  was  broad  but 
not  rapid,  the  force  of  the  flood 
being  past.  Then  I  saw  the  lights 
of  Loch-na-Claver.  How  could  I 
thank  Sheila)  I  had  enough 
wisdom  to  discern  that  any  direct 
reward  would  wound.  It  always 
does  with  the  better  class  of  the 
people  here.  So  when  we  pulled 
in  for  the  shore,  and  she  rested 
on  the  oars,  I  stepped  forward, 
shook  herfraiik  outstretched  hand, 
and  thanked  her.  She  looked  up 
and  smiled ;  her  warm  breath 
fanned  my  face.  Then  her  eyes 
fell,  and  she  played  with  the 
oar. 

'  Good-night,  and  come  back 
soon,'  half  English,  half  her  own 
native  speech. 


'Yes,  I  will;  good-nighty 
Sheila !' 

Then  I  stood  on  the  shore,  and 
saw  her  go  swiftly  down  the  tide, 
the  oars  scarcely  dipping.  It  was 
dream-like  to  be  landed  thus,  and 
to  be  so  quickly  left.  Another 
minute,  and  boat  and  rower  faAed 
to  a  speck  on  the  dim  water,  then 
turned  a  point  and  disappeared. 
Her  words  were  in  my  ears  long 
after  I  lost  sight  of  her :  '  Come 
back  soon  again !'  My  way  lay 
across  the  heather  in  the  purple 
evening ;  the  winds  were  laid,  and 
the  only  sound  was  that  sweet 
farewell  in  my  ears,  and  far  away 
the  roar  of  the  east  tide  turning 
to  ebb. 

I  never  felt,  generally  speaking, 
in  a  more  outwardly  hardened 
and  defiant  mood  than  when  enter- 
ing our  inn.  Even  Stanforth 
was  amazed  at  my  new-bom 
hardihood. 

'  Where  had  1  been  V 

1  gave  him  little  satisfaction. 
Kever  mentioned  Huiniah,  or 
having  met  anybody.  Only  I 
had  strayed  from  the  agreed  place 
of  meeting ;  had  gone  a  long  way 
round;  and — well,  was  here,  as 
he  might  see  ! 

'  Yellow  trout,  by  Jove !'  shouted 
Stanforth  as  he  pounced  on  and 
opened  my  basket.  '  Why,  these 
must  have  been  caught  in  Loch 
Aival !  Where  on  ei^th  have  you 
been,  and  how  did  you  come  backl 
Across  the  ford,  when  it  is  high 
water  T 

1  might  have  brazened  it  out, 
and,  in  fact,  did ;  but  I  was  sorely 
put  to  it  at  length,  for,  in  taking 
out  the  contents  of  the  basket,  we 
discovered  (what  was  unknown 
to  me  till  then)  on  the  top  of  the 
basket,  and  separated  ftom.  the 
trout  by  a  dain^  layer  of  rushes, 
wild  flowers,  and  sweet  heather, 
a  neatly  tied-up  bunch  of  white 
lilies,  the  same  as  I  had  seen  in 
front  of  the  cottage  at  Huinish. 
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Then  I  lefused  all  explanatioiiSy 
and  demanded  a  solution  of  the 
sapper  question  instead.  Stan- 
foiih  hecame  cold  and  suspicious 
from  that  hour.     Pretty  Sheila ! 

The  following  morning  I  felt 
slightly  fatigued,  not  to  say  indis- 
posed. At  least  I  said  as  much, 
and,  to  Stanforth's  disgust,  pro- 
fessed my  utter  inability  to  indi- 
cate to  him  the  precise  loch  in 
which  the  yellow  trout  had  been 
captured.  It  was  quite  true :  I 
could  never  haye  pointed  it  out 
So  I  declared  my  intention  of  re- 
maining indoors  ^  to  write  letters,' 
Stanforth,  meanwhile,  setting  out 
on  one  of  his  endless  tramps  in- 
hmd.  His  basket  the  day  before 
had  been  but  a  poor  one,  and  he 
was  very  sulky.  On  one  point  I 
had  made  up  my  mind — ^never  to 
go  to  Huinish  in  his  company. 
Would  I  ever  go  there  again,  and 
alone — ever  try  to  see  Sheila  once 
more? 

My  letters  finished,  and  my 
friend  still  absent,  I  strolled  to 
the  post-office — a  pretentious  stone 
building  not  far  from  the  inn. 
When  I  entered,  the  postmaster 
was  looking  over  some  letters  for 
another  applicant,  and  I  waited 
till  he  was  disengaged.  It  was  a 
girl  who  stood  beside  me  at  the 
counter,  but  I  did  not  see  her  face 
when  I  entered,  and,  while  stamp- 
ing my  own  correspondence,  she 
slipped  out  When  I  left  the 
office  she  was  posting  a  letter  at 
the  window.  It  was  Sheila  !  She 
was  much  shyer  than  I  had  yet 
seen  her;  indeed,  if  I  had  not 
recognised  her  she  might  have 
passed  without  noticing  me.  But 
her  kindness  was  not  to  be  so 
soon  forgotten,  and  we  walked 
down  the  road  together.  Her 
boat  was  at  the  loch  shore,  it 
seemed,  where  I  had  been  landed 
last  night,  and  Icould  not  do  less 
than  go  to  see  her  leave.  She 
wore  a  little  coquettish  hat  to-day, 


and  was  evidently  dressed  for 
visiting  Loch-na-Claver.  Past  the 
inn  we  walked  together — much 
to  the  secret  edification  of  mine 
host,  apparently — and  struck  off 
by  the  heathery  paths  leading  to 
the  upland  lochs. 

I  was  to  come  back  to  Huin- 
ish soon,  she  said;  that  is,  her 
fjEither  told  her  to  say  so,  did  she 
chance  to  see  me — ^this  in  sweet 
confusion. 

It  was  wonderful  how  her 
acquaintance  with  English  had 
increased  since  first  we  met  0 
Sheila!  that  'no  English'  of 
yours  was  but  shjmess,  I  thought. 

'And  get  some  more  yellow 
trout  when  I  come  t  hazarded  I. 

'Yes,'  she  replied,  with  a 
roguish  smile ;  *  and  try  the  mul- 
let again  V 

Colin,  it  seemed,  could  show 
me  other  and  far  better  lochs. 

*  Colin — who  was  he  V 

It  seemed  he  was  her  brother, 
the  fisherman,  who  had  been  horn 
home  yesterday. 

'Yes,  Colin  was  the  one  who 
knew  the  lochs  best' 

'  I  don't  think  I  should  come 
so  far  unless  you  promised  to 
guide  me.' 

*  Why  not,  if  Colin  knew  them 
better  f 

^Just  as  you  know  English 
better  to-day  than  yesterday)' 
queried  I. 

0,  the  Board  school  English 
was  all  she  had !  As  if  that 
made  any  difference !  and  as  if  I 
could  not  understand  her  even  in 
Oaelic  I  I  fear  we  were  a  very 
long  time  in  reaching  that  boat. 
At  last  we  found  it.  I  would 
only  push  it  off  (as  if  she  could 
not  have  done  it  unaided !)  if  I 
might  go  a  little  way  along  with 
her,  and  be  landed  farther  up. 
So  we  embarked  together.  It 
was  my  turn  this  time.  I  was  to 
be  permitted  to  row,  as  the  tide 
favoured  us.  Had  there  only  been 
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a  sail  the  oara  would  not  have 
been  needed.  How  pietty  she 
was  with  that  scarlet  flash  upon 
her  cheeks  and  her  eyes  sparkling  1 
A  mile — a  mile  and  half  we  went. 
At  last  I  really  must  go  ashore, 
and  pulled  accordingly  for  the 
neaiest  point. 

I  was  just  saying  good-bye — 
perhaps  for  the  second  or  third 
time — and  telling  her,  also  with 
repetition,  that  I  really  would 
remember  her — ^her  father^s  invi- 
tation, and  come  to  Huinish  again 
to  try  the  yellow — yes,  the  yel- 
lows—trout again,  when  perhaps 
Colin,  or,  far  better,  if  only  you — 

That  sentence  was  never  fin- 
ished, for  just  at  this  moment 
Stanforth,  with  that  lazy  lounging 
swagger  of  his,  and  fishing-rod 
over  lus  shoulder,  came  round 
the  nearest  point,  a  few  yards 
from  us.  Sheila  had  taken  the 
oars  by  this  time ;  they  were  rest- 
ing on  the  rowlocks,  and  she  was 
keeping  them  down  with  one 
hand  while  holding  the  other  to 
me  on  the  shore,  when  he  came 
upon  us  all  at  once. 

*  Good-bye,'  I  said  to  Sheila, 
stooping,  and  gently  pushing  off 
the  boat,  'good-bye;'  and  she 
dipped  her  oars,  and  rowed  straight 
for  the  centre  of  the  stream* 

I  took  no  notice  of  Stanforth, 
but  stood  watching  her  till  she 
was  out  of  hearing.  Then  I 
turned  and  joined  him.  We 
walked  together  down  the  loch 
shore,  silent  for  a  minute  or  two, 
both  of  us. 

'Ahem I  your  Mend  of  the 
ford,  I  presume  V  he  said. 

*  Yes,'  I  replied,  '  my  iriend  of 
the  ford.' 

'  Perhaps  the  lady  of  the  lilies 
as  well )'  he  suggested  alliteratively 
again.  '  It  certainly  is  a  better 
day  for  writing  letters  than  for 
angling;  yet,  strange  to  say,  I 
have  a  i^  basket' 

I  did  not  pursue  the  subject. 


It  would  never  do  to  go  to  Huinish 
with  Stanforth,  after  alL  Not 
even,  I  mentally  added,  if  Colin 
were  to  show  him  all  the  lochs  in 
one  direction,  and  Sheila  to  be 
my  guide  in  the  other.  The 
isLmd  was  beginning  to  be  much 
too  small  for  us. 

Shortly  afterwards  it  became 
rather  too  wet  for  us  before 
any  farther  inland  trips  could  be 
arranged,  and  leaving  Huinish 
unrevisited.  What  is  called  in 
these  parts  'the  Lammas  flood' 
set  in,  or  rather  broke  out,  upon 
US|  and  flooded  stream  and  loch 
to  such  an  extent  that  angling 
became  impracticable.  Our  idand 
became  a  great  dismal  swamp  in 
three  days,  during  which  period 
we  were  prisoners  in  the  inn,  and 
Stanforth's  Gaelic  became  limited 
to  the  imprecatory  epithets  of  that 
copious  language. 

We  arranged  to  go.  The 
steamer,  however,  did  not  suit. 
We  must  travel  by  the  sailing 
mail-packet  to  Skye,  thence  by 
Port^e  and  Strome  Ferry  south. 
This  packet,  plying  between  Dun- 
alein  in  Skye  and  Loch-na-Claver, 
is  erratic  in  its  movements  and 
uncertain  in  its  hours.  It  seems, 
during  summer,  to  sail  day  and 
night,  to  keep  the  island  supplied 
with  mails.  One  whole  dajve 
waited  its  coming,  despair^  of 
it,  and  finally  gave  up  hopes  of 
it  till  morning.  During  the  night, 
however,  I  was  aroused  by  a  tre- 
mendous hubbub,  both  inside  of 
the  house  and  outside,  a  perfect 
Babel  of  voices,  Gaelic  particularly 
audible  outside.  Pushing  open 
the  casement,  I  inquired  of  a 
passer-by,  in  the  dun  morning 
light,  what  was  the  matter. 
'Pagh-ketr  he  screamed,  in  two 
syllables. 

An  early  and  unexpected  start ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and, 
after  a  hurried  break£A8t,  Stan- 
forth and  I  embarked  at  the  psar. 
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She  was  a  well-bnilt  quick  safling 
vessel,  and,  with,  a  fayonring 
bieeze,  swept  down  the  bay, 
passed  the  Heads,  and  entered  the 
Minch.  Farewell  to  Loch-na- 
Claver,  as  we  sighted  the  Skye  hills 
tinted  with  the  coming  dawn ! 

There  were  several  passengers 
on  board  with  us,  but  the  stowing 
of  OUT  luggage  in  a  handy  place 
for  landing  took  us  some  time, 
and  we  were  fairly  in  the  Minch 
before  I  had  leisure  to  stroll  on 
deck.  There  was  a  stretch  of 
open  deck  aft,  and  a  small  dismal 
cabin  also,  which  few  cared  to 
enter  as  the  weather  was  fine. 
Stanforth  and  I  had  yet  a  cool- 
ness between  us,  and  our  stroll 
up  and  down  was  a  separate  one. 
The  morning  was  chilly,  and 
every  one  muffled  up.  Anxious 
to  learn  some  particulars  of  the 
Skye  land  we  were  approaching, 
I  turned  and  spoke  to  a  young 
mvi  standing  beside  me.  His 
companion,  a  young  girl,  was  close 
behmd  him.  I  a^ed  him  some 
questions,  which  he  civilly  an- 
swered, and,  just  as  I  moved 
away,  after  thanking  him,  the 
girl  turned  her  head.  Sheila  it 
certainly  was  !  It  was  her  bro- 
ther, the  Ck)lin  aforesaid,  she 
laughingly  explained,  who  was 
going  south  from  Dunalein  with 
his  fishing-smack  to  Oban  and 
Corrsn  Ferry,  and  she  had  been 
sent  with  him  to  transact  some 
business  at  Dunalein  and  then 
return. 

I  thought  she  smiled  as  Stan- 
forth, in  walking  up  and  down, 
peered  suspiciously  at  us  as  he 
passed,  but  it  may  have  been 
my  fancy.  He  must  have  recog- 
nised her,  I  am  sure.  'But  we 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  He 
was  a  fine,  bronzed,  blue-eyed 
fellow,  this  brother  Colin  of  hers, 
and  soon  we  were  all  three  laugh- 
ing and  talking  together.  Per- 
haps I  was  a  trifle   anxious  to 


make  Stanforth  more  madly  sus- 
picious than  ever,  if  not  jealous. 

I  lost  sight  of  brother  and 
sister  at  landing,  having  to  look 
after  my  traps ;  but  we  met  them 
again  at  Dunalein  Inn..  Honest 
Colin  promised  me  good  fishing 
tours  with  him  if  ever  I  returned. 
Once,  when  he  went  to  the  shore 
to  see  if  the  smack  was  ready,  I 
had  a  chat  with  Sheila  alone, 
near  the  shore,  among  the  fairy 
shades  of  Dunalein  Castle  woods. 
She  had  lost  her  gaiety  then,  and 
was  shy  and  reserved ;  only  she 
said — not  her  father  this  time — 
I  was  to  be  sure  to  return— quite 
sure.     Bonny  Sheila ! 

It  approached  the  hour  at  which 
Stanforth  and  I  had  to  start  with 
the  mail -gig  for  Portree.  While 
we  were  in  the  lobby  of  the  inn, 
the  McDonalds  came  up  together 
to  say  good-bye,  a  ceremony  your 
Highlander  never  omits.  As  Stan- 
forth and  I  were  busy  putting  our 
rods  and  traps  into  order,  Colin 
stepped  forward  to  say  farewell, 
and  I  wished  him  heartily  good 
luck  in  his  fishing.  Then  Sheila, 
gentle  Sheila,  hung  a  little  back, 
withher  accustomed  shyness  before 
strangers.  In  the  doorway  stood 
the  landlord.  Stanforth  paused  in 
his  packing  operations.  I  saw  him 
do  so,  as  if  to  detect  any  tenderness 
in  our  farewell.  It  was  a  trying  mo- 
ment. I  am  not  remarkably  cour- 
ageous, and  I  own  it  was  highly 
rash  and  injudicious ;  but  I  was 
provoked  at  his  past  impudence, 
so,  stepping  forward,  and  taking 
Sheila's  unresisting  hand  in  mine, 
I  bent  down  and  kissed  her  rosy 
lips. 

Nobody  said  anything;  there 
was  a  dead  silence ;  nobody  even 
coughed.  The  McDonalds  left 
immediately,  and  we  did  the  same 
shortly  afterwards. 

Stanforth  and  I  scarcely  spoke 
on  the  voyage  south.  Once,  in- 
deed (at  Inverness,  I  think),  he 
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diew  my  attention  to  the  fietct 
that  a  small  locket  seemed  to  him 
to  be  a-miflsing  from  the  bunch 
of  channs  at  my  watch-gnard. 
Had  I  lost  it  f  I  assured  him  it 
was  peifectly  safe;  as  indeed  it 
doubtless  was. 


I  haye  since  learned  that  he 
has  been  saying  at  our  club  that^ 
while  on  a  tour  with  him  in  the 
Hebrides,  I  made  a  great  fool  of 
myself.  That  was  lus  exact  ex- 
pression— ^that  I  made  a  great 
fool  of  myself!    Did  If 


THEN,  THEN'S  THE  TIME. 


Whbn  Jones  observes,  with  mincing  smile, 
That  he's  brought  out  a  *  little  poem,' 
And,  if  indulgence  you  will  show  him, 

Tour  morning's  leisure  he'll  beguile 
With  Canto  I.,  *  The  Wail  of  Pain :' 
Then,  then's  the  time  to  catch  the  train. 

When  builders  show  the  country  seat^ 
Old,  picturesque,  of  easy  access, 
Of  lowest  rent  and  triflmg  taxes, 

And  point  its  prospect,  fair  and  sweety 
O'er  fertile  meads  and  smiling  plams : 
Then,  then's  the  time  to  look  for  <  drains.' 

When  all  your  country  villa's  charm 

Has  been  eiyoyed  by  Mends  from  city, 
With  raptured  thanks  and  speeches  pretty ; 

And,  in  your  turn,  a  welcome  warm 

You  seek  in  drawing-rooms  and  clubs : 
Then,  then's  the  time  to  look  for  snubs. 

When  wifie  dear  with  soft  caress 
And  kisses  from  her  two  lips  rosy. 
And  hissing  urn  and  armchair  cosy. 

Welcome  you  home  from  storm  and  stress : 
Then,  as  the  fragrant  cup  she  fills. 
Then,  then's  the  time  to  look  for  '  bills.' 


B.  T.  GUNTOH. 


TUMBLEDOWN  FARM. 

Bt  Alan  Muir,  author  of  '  Children's  ChildreNi'  '  Ladt  Bsautt/ 

*  Golden  GKrlb,'  etc. 


PART   THE   SECOND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

whether  to  DIB  OR  LIVE  1 

<  Whither  8hAU  I  fly? 

Where  hide  me  and  my  miieries  together  ? 

0  BelTideim!  Pm  the  wretchedest  crea- 
ture 

E'er  crawled  on  earth !  Now,  if  thoa  hast 
Tirtoe^ 

Take  me  into  thy  arms,  and  speak  the 
words  of  peace 

To  my  divided  soul,  that  wars  within  me, 

And  raises  every  sense  to  my  confosion. 

By  Heaven,  I'm  tottering  on  the  very 
brink 

Of  min,  and  thoa  art  all  the  hold  IVe 
leftr  Otwat. 

Since  noyel-writing  began,  was 
there  ever  a  story  which,  having 
been  ended  honestly  and  in  good 
ialkh,  all  things  being  wound  up, 
should  of  its  own  persistency  start 
off  again?  I  had  written  'The 
End/  I  truly  believed  that  the 
last  of  the  story  had  been  told ; 
yet  here  I  sit  1^  sunny  August 
morning,  pen  in  hand,  and  my 
mind  full  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary sequel 

Why  should  I  not  give  you  an 
odd  example  1  Suppose,  strolling 
one  summer  day  in  Hampton 
churchyard,  you  read  on  a  tomb- 
stone, 'Here  lie  the  mortal  re- 
mains of  Dr.  John  Book,  who 
liyed  in  the  parish,  boy  and  man, 
for  a  matter  of  sixty-five  years, 
more  or  less."  Presently  (after 
deliyeiing  yourself  of  a  sigh  for 
auld  acquaintance)  you  walk  down 
the  street.  There,  sauntering 
along  the  shady  side  in  a  new 
coat  and  hat,  you  meet  your 
humble  servant  I  That  would  be 
a  fine  surprise,  I  take  it.  Now 
here,  you  observe,  is  the  novel  of 
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Tumbledown  Farrn^  which  expired 
July  31st,  1884,  and  was  buried, 
tombstoned,  and  forgotten;  and 
behold  Tumbledown  Farm  on  foot 
again,  trudging  down  the  long 
lane  of  life,  that  seems  to  have 
many  a  turning,  but  never  an  end. 

But  how  shall  I  tell  the  re- 
mamder  story  ?  Shall  I  tell  it  in 
the  order  of  its  occurrence  to  my- 
self] or  shall  I  throw  the  narra- 
tive into  the  order  of  time,  leav- 
ing you  to  guess  how  and  when 
each  bit  came  to  my  knowledge  ? 
I  shall  tell  it  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  not  trouble  myself  or  you 
with  explanations,  which  any  one 
who  thinks  for  an  instant  can 
supply  for  himself;  while  those 
who  don't  think,  you  observe,  will 
never  raise  the  question. 

Just  one  -  word  in  your  ear. 
The  first  part  of  this  story,  I  told 
you,  was  written  by  me,  assisted 
by  Miss.  Now,  if  the  whole  truth 
were  told,  this  second  part  ought 
to  be  headed,  "  Written  by  liilBBt^ 
assisted  by  me ;"  for  most  of  the 
&cts  following  reached  me  through 
my  young  lady,  and  are  related  in 
her  own  pretty  language.  If  you 
could  but  see  the  free  flowing 
handwriting  of  some  leaves,  and 
the  crooked  crabbed  pothooks  and 
hangers  of  other  leaves,  you  would 
feel  no  surprise  when  one  para- 
graph reads  like  old  Dr.  Book's 
parlour,  and  the  other  like  Miss 
Millicent  Hervey's  .drawing-room. 
Have  I  said  enough? 

Vanity  had  been  dangerously 
wounded.  The  ball  had  entered 
her  side,  and  the    doctors  had 
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great  trouble  in  extracting  it 
The  patient  suffered  mucli;  and 
from  weakness  she  dropped  into 
fever,  and  lay  flushed  and  moan- 
ing and  wandering  in  her  mind 
right  on  to  the  time  of  the  fall-^ 
iDg  of  the  leaves.  The  physicians 
said  she  would  die,  in  all  pro- 
bability; but  she  rallied,  and,  with 
a  weary  heart-sick  look  upon  her 
face,  turned,  as  it  were,  up  the 
toilsome  road  leading  back  from 
still  death  to  the  life  that  now  is. 
A  lady  was  nursing  in  the  hos- 
pital who  was  what  I  used  to  call 
a  nun — only  I  believe  now  the 
saying  is  'sister,'  in  consequence 
of  belonging  to  our  Church,  and 
not  to  the  PapiBts.  She  was,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  Puseyite.  This 
lady  I  did  not  like,  being  myself 
a  member  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  not  caring  for  new- 
fangled ways  during  the  matter 
ofy  let  us  say,  Eve  or  ten  years 
which  I  have  to  live.  Besides, 
the  ladies  will  forgive  me  for  say- 
ing— being  an  old  man  and  past 
meaning  harm — that  when  their 
Maker  has  been  good  enough  to 
provide  them  with  pretty  faces,  I 
cannot  see  why  they  should  be 
squeezing  their  cheeks  between 
the  two  leaves  of  a  poke  bonnet. 
I  tell  you  plainly,  I  took  a  dislike 
to  this  lady.  Having  warned  you 
so  far,  I  must  now  say,  for  the 
lady  in  question,  that,  in  spite  of 
her  dress,  she  was  agreeable  to  the 
eye — when,  that  is  to  say,  the 
eye  got  a  fair  chance.  She  might 
have  been  a  matter  of  forty  or 
forty-Eve  years  of  age,  tall,  with 
fair  hair,  good  complexion,  and 
most  extraordinary  white  teeth. 
Besides,  she  was  the  brightest 
cheerfollest  woman  you  ever  saw. 
Whether  the  Popish  gown  and 
bonnet  made  the  hce  brighter  by 
contrast  or  not,  I  can't  say ;  but, 
without  a  doubt,  the  lady  was 
pleasant  to  see,  providing,  you 
observe,  that  you  looked  at  her, 


and  not  at  what  she  wore.  I 
never  saw  that  woman  out  of 
temper.  I  never  saw  her  in  a 
hurry,  l^ever  saw  her  without  a 
fine,  healthy,  hearty  smile,  as  if, 
to  put  it  in  my  way,  she  had 
eaten  a  good  breakfast,  and  was 
ready  for  the  day's  work.  And 
they  do  tell  me  that  sometimes 
when  there  was  a  bad  case,  or  one 
of  great  suffering,  her  goodness 
was  uncommon,  and  that  the  very 
touch  of  her  hand  on  a  throbbing 
forehead  seemed  to  cool  it  The 
prayers  she  would  say  were  won- 
derful ;  enough  to  make  one  think 
that  all  parties  might  find  them- 
selves right  when  they  got  right 
up  to  the  doors  of  the  good 
place.  For  all  that,  we  must  be 
careful  to  maintain  ike  Protestant 
religion. 

This  lady,  then,  was  at  the  hos- 
pital when  Miss  Vanity  was 
brought  in,  and  she  heard  all  the 
awful  stoiy ;  and  really  she  seemed 
to  be  drawn  to  the  young  woman 
by  what  she  was  told.  The  doc- 
tors had  their  own  notions  about 
Vanity,  which  is  little  wonder; 
and  remarked  upon  her  beauty; 
and  gave  each  other  the  whisper ; 
and  were  tolerably  sure  that  she 
was  a  knowing  one.  Somehow 
this  lady,  Sister  Catherine,  never 
took  that  view  of  things,  bat 
treated  the  sick  girl  like  a  daugh- 
ter ;  never  let  fall  a  hint  that  she 
was  not  as  good  as  herself.  Any- 
how, she  found  the  way  to  Vanity 
Hardware's  heart. 

Poor  Vanity  Hardware  1  Wound- 
ed in  body,  and  utterly  broken  in 
spirits,  she  clung  to  her  new  friend 
like  a  child,  and  told  her  all  the 
story  of  her  life.  How  her  mother 
had  been  good  and  true  through 
all  her  sufferings,  until  her  death. 
How,  when  dying,  she  had  called 
Vanity  to  her  side,  and  piit  a  little 
faded  white  flower  into  the  child's 
hand,  saying, 

'There,  darling,   I    laid  that 
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flower  on  yoDr  little  breast  the 
day  you  weie  baptised.  Then  the 
flower  was  as  fresh  aod  sweet  as 
your  bosom  was  white  and  pore. 
Keep  that  flower,  year  after  year, 
my  child.  Never  do  anything  to 
soil  it — ' 

'  Which  I  Dever  did,*  Vanity 
said,  bursting  into  tears  at  this. 
place.  *  Never  —  it  is  true — 
though  I  was  often  tempted,  aud 
on  the  edge  of  what  was  bad  many, 
many  times.  I  never  forgot  mo- 
therms  dyiug  words — ' 

*  For  which/  the  good  lady  said, 
'  thank  the  blessed  Lord  !' 

*  My  girl,'  the  sister  said,  after 
a  very  long  silence, '  you  have  a 
new  life  before  you.' 

*  No,*  Vanity  answered,  i^ith  a 
firmness  in  her  beautiful  eyes  that 
amazed  the  lady, '  you  mistake  me. 
I  shall  never  be  good.' 

'  Hush,'  the  other  rejoined,  in  a 
whisper  meant  to  soothe  and  to 
reprove  in  the  same  breath. 

*  Never,*  Vanity  repeated.  *  Good 
people  are  not  my  sort.  I  always 
think  of  Aminadab  Sleek.' 

'  Who  was  Aminadab  Sleek  V 

*  O,  an  old  hypocrite — ^in  a  play. 
I  acted  in  it  once.' 

*  But  your  mother,  my  girL  She 
was  good.' 

And  at  this  word  Vanity  Hard- 
ware turned  her  face  upon  the 
pillow  and  burst  out  crying.  For 
all  the  world  like  a  broken  heart  I 


CHAPTER  11. 

SHRBWISH,  BUT  KINDLT. 

*  Quick  temper  in  good  women— why 
will  not  some  enajist  disooune  in  praise 
of  that  t  Why,  the  dispoeition  of  the  best 
woman  I  know  bath  more  than  a  smack 
of  this  pungent  ingredient;  and  the  most 
graceful  ddender  of  her  own  sex  that 
breathes  has  asserted  that  bat  for  the 
wrath  of  woman  the  mascnline  virtoes 
wonld  never  come  to  fmit.  These  ladies 
of  the  *'  hasty  spark  "  are  among  the  best 
of  the  species.'— AS02IYMOU8. 

But  Sister  Catherinei  was  not 


the  woman  to  give  Vanity  up. 
For  one  thing,  the  girl's  loveli- 
ness attracted  her.  Nun  or  no 
nun,  I  never  yet  saw  the  woman 
who  had  not  an  instinctive  draw- 
ing towards  a  beautiful  fierce ;  not- 
withstanding which  fact,  if  the 
beautiful  face  should  subsequently 
come  into  rivalry  with  their  own, 
these  admiring  ladies  can  then 
express  another  opiniou.  And 
quite  right  too.  But  Sister  Ca- 
therine, attracted  by  Vanity's 
looks,  pitying  her  sorrow,  and  sus- 
tained most  of  all  by  her  own  re- 
solute will,  determined  that  this 
girl  should  have  one  more  chance 
in  life,  and  that  a  good  one. 

I  am  no  story  spinner,  so,  pass- 
ing over  the  means  by  which  the 
sister  brought  about  what  fol- 
lows, I  pass  straight  from  Sep- 
tember to  October,  and  from  the 
hospital  ward  to  the  daik  lawn 
of  Tetbury  Park,  Gloucestershire. 
The  fact  is,  Sister  Catherine  had  a 
niece,  a  married  lady,  who  lived 
about  fourteen  miles  away  in  this 
handsome  country  house.  This 
niece  was  rich,  and  of  the  same 
persuasion  as  the  aunt;  that  is, 
she  was  a  Puseyite,  but,  I  under- 
stand, was  a  charitable  lady  in 
spite  of  it,  and  did  many  good 
works. 

This  niece  was  not  a  nun  nor 
at  all  nunniBh  in  her  ways ;  but 
fond  of  life  and  fashion,  only  with 
this  leaning  to  Puseyism  which  I 
have  just  mentioned.  Xow  to 
this  young  lady  the  sister  des- 
patched Vanity  Hardware,  with 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  the 
time  was  just  about  6.30  on  a 
rainy  October  evening  when  poor 
Vanity,  with  trembling  steps  and 
beating  heart,  stole  up  the  ayenye 
towards  the  fine  hou£e  to  which 
she  had  been  directed. 

Necessity  has  no  law.  Had 
retreat  been  possible,  or,  more 
probably,  had  there  been  any 
place  to  which  she   could  haye 
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fled,  or  had  her  purse  not  been 
empty,  Vanity  would  neyer  have 
knocked  at  that  door.  Perhaps 
shrewd  Sister  Catherine  foresaw 
all  that  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  poor  Yanity,  nnder  compul- 
sion but  iiresolute,  still  stood 
leaning  upon  the  iron  fence  which 
ran  round  the  lawn.  She  gazed 
into  the  handsome  drawing-room, 
which  was  so  brilliantly  lighted 
that  her  quick  eyes  could  see  all 
that  went  on. 

This  must  have  been  what 
quality  call  the  children's  hour. 
Two  mites  were  playing  about 
the  room,  dressed  to  perfection, 
and  Vanity  noticed  that  a  third 
small  girl,  with  a  white  face  and 
long  dark  hair,  was  lying  on  a 
lady's  lap,  watching  the  other 
children  with  a  tired  expression. 
The  mother  was  a  handsome  lady, 
richly  dressed.  She  had  what 
we  call  a  high  complexion,  and  a 
sort  of  look  which  signified  that 
if,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
she  were  to  say,  'A  thing  is  so  and 
so/  and  you  were  to  reply,  *  Beg- 
ging your  pardon,  madam,  but 
the  thing  is  not  so  and  so,'  the 
conversation  would  not  end  at 
that  point  Do  I  take  you  with 
me  ?  For  all  that,  the  lady  ca- 
ressed the  weary  child  with  a 
kind  hand,  and  tried  to  make  the 
little  creature  smile  at  the  gam- 
bols of  the  others.  So  Vanity 
called  this  lady  mamma  at  once, 
and,  attractedby  the  bright  pictures 
of  the  drawing-room,  the  actress 
gazed  on  with  observing  eyes. 

A  gentleman  sat  in  an  easy- 
chair  reading  the  newspaper,  and 
not  taking  notice  of  anybody. 
From  the  familiar  way  the  two 
little  children  ran  about  him. 
Vanity  judged  him  to  be  the 
father  of  the  family.  His  face 
she  could  not  see.  Next  she  re- 
marked that  on  a  settee  there  was 
posted  an  elderly  lady,  very  stout, 
very  stiff,  very  dogmatic  in  her 


demeanour.  She  seemed  to  look 
around,  and  say  this : 

'  I  have  settled  all  matters  that 
have  come  up  heretofore,  and 
settled  'em  right;  and  am,  beaidesy 
prepared  for  all  that's  to  come.' 

^ow.  Vanity  Hardware  had 
eyes  like  a  lynx  or  a  hawk,  and 
the  light  of  the  room,  as  I  have 
said,  was  brilliant;  so  she  saw 
how  this  old  lady  watched  with 
shrewd  and  designing  &ce  a  bit 
of  byplay  which  was  going  on  at 
the  piano. 

Beside  the  piano  stood  a  well- 
fashioned  ruddy  young  man,  who 
had  evidently  just  dropped  into 
the  drawing-room  as  he  dismount- 
ed from  his  horse,  for  he  held  his 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  his  dress 
was  splashed  with  mud.  A  young 
lady  was  sitting  at  the  instru- 
ment, looking  up  with  laughter 
into  his  face.  This  young  lady 
was  not  handsome,  unless  on  the 
grijund  of  handsome  lb  that  hand- 
some does. 

Something  in  this  bit  of  the 
scene  caused  Vanity  to  forget  her- 
self for  a  moment.  She  watched 
curiously,  and  thought  she  could 
make  out  the  whole  story  of  that 
bright  drawing-room,  though  per- 
haps she  added  some  notes  later 
on  when  she  knew  the  facts  di- 
rectly. She  judged  the  young 
horseman  to  be  an  easy  good- 
natured  sort  of  fellow,  who  would 
in  all  probability  play  the  game 
of  follow  my  leader  in  life,  more 
especially  if  *  my  leader '  should 
happen  to  be  a  sharp  young  lady, 
who,  not  having  many  chances, 
was  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  one.  It  appeared  also  that  the 
young  lady  above  described  was 
angling  for  the  young  horseman 
cleverly,  he  for  his  part  keeping 
lus  mouth  pretty  wide  'open,  so 
that  she  could  throw  the  hook  in 
clean.  Further,  Vanity  concluded 
that  the  erect  dogmatic  old  lady 
on  the  settee  was  the  mother  of 
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the  young  lady,  and  traiBer, 
backer,  and  so  forth  in  the  pre- 
sent contest.  Next  came  what, 
in  the  high  language  of  the  hooks, 
might  he  called  a  curious  pheno- 
menon. The  mistress  of  the 
house,  the  handsome,  dressy, 
high-complexioned  lady,  darted 
glances  at  the  group,  which  plain- 
ly said,  'You,  my  handsome  young 
horseman,  are  a  great  simpleton; 
yon,  artful  girl,  are  a  forward 
minx;  you,  my  domineering  dame, 
are  an  unscrupulous  old  woman. 
I  don't  want  this  marriage  to 
take  place.  I  hate  the  thought 
of  it ;  yet  here,  in  my  drawing- 
room,  under  my  eyes,  this  game 
is  being  played;  and  I  must  show 
no  vexation,  because  it  would  be 
bad  manners.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  tattoo  on  this  carpet,  and  bear 
your  triumphant  glances  as  best  I 
may/ 

Little  Yanity  Hardware  dream- 
ed that  in  this  hrilliant  drawLig- 
room  she  saw  enacted  the  prologue 
to  her  own  future  life.  Little 
handsome  horseman,  angry  mis- 
tress, flirting  girl,  and  a  domineer- 
ing dame  dreamed  how,  out  in  the 
cold  October  mist,  a  watcher  stood 
who  was  afterwards  to  stop  into 
the  midst  of  their  schemes  and 
hopes  and  fears,  intrepid  and 
resistless. 

Vanity  had  forgotten  herself. 
The  contrast  of  the  dark  cold 
October  air  threw  warmth  and 
brightness  upon  the  drawing-room, 
and  she  might  have  gazed  oh  for 
an  hour ;  but  all  at  once  the  wind 
broke  into  a  moan,  and  the  mist 
became  driving  rain,  which  came 
down  in  a  drenching  shower. 
Vanity  hurried  to  the  front- door, 
and  rang  the  belL 

A  spruce  maid  answered.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  answer  was 
given  that, '  0  yes,  missis  probably 
would  see  the  young  person.' 

Next  moment  handsome '  missis ' 
came  out,  with  quick  step  and 


sharp  imperative  voice.  She  eyed 
poor  Vanity  with  no  great  favour, 
and  before  the  girl  could  speak, 
the  lady,  divining  her  errand, 
cried  out, 

'  Eeally  I  cannot  be  troubled ! 
Anne ' — addressing  the  maid — 
'  how  often  must  I  repeat  that 
persons  calling  in  this  way  are  to 
send  in  a  message,  saying  what 
their  business  is  ?  You  have  made 
this  hall  so  cold  that  one  shivers. 
Do  not  keep  the  door  open  a 
moment  longer.' 

Pretty  plain  hint  that  Miss 
Vanity  must  march.  In  other 
days  the  haughty  confident  actress 
might  have  replied  with  some 
stinging  word;  but  now,  broken 
and  sickly  and  hopeless,  she 
meekly  turned  to  leave,  when,  as 
the  door  opened,  the  retreating 
mistress  saw  how  heavily  it 
rained. 

'  Now,  Anne,'  she  called  out  in 
her  vixenish  voice,  *  that  girl  can- 
not go  out  in  such  rain.  Let 
her  sit  down  until  the  storm  is 
over.' 

Poor  weary  Vanity,  with  not  a 
spark  of  pride  or  resentment  in 
her  breast,  sank  down  on  the 
seat.  As  she  did  so,  the  light  of 
the  lamp  fell  on  her  face;  and 
the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  face, 
its  pallor,  its  deep  sadness,  arrest- 
ed the  sharp  lady. 

*  You  look  very  pale,'  she  said, 
coming  back,  and  speaking  still 
in  the  same  sharp  voice.  '  Are  you 
ilir 

Vanity  looked  up.  Something 
in  the  lady's  face  encouraged  her, 
although  the  tones  were  harsh. 
But  when  she  tried  to  speak,  her 
lips  would  not  ohey  her,  and  the 
only  sound  she  uttered  was  a 
sob. 

Immediately  the  lady  flew  off 
to  the  drawing-room,  and  Vanity 
heard  her  say, 

<  Augustus  1  Augustus  !  there  is 
a  poor  girl  outside.    She  looks  so 
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thin,  and  so  pretty — and  so  cold. 
Do  go  and  see  her.' 

'Hand/  an  indolent  yoice  re- 
plied, *  what  have  I  to  do  with 
such  people?  If  you  listen  to 
their  tales,  you  may  as  well  com- 
mence relieving  officer  at  once.' 

'  Quite  right,  Augustus,'  cried 
a  voice,  which  Vanity  folt  must 
be  the  voice  of  Dame  Domineer, 

*  quite  right  Providence  would 
not  approve  of  your  housing  every 
vagrant  that  comes  to  your  door.' 

*  Really,  Augustus,'  the  lady 
retorted,  *  how  self-indulgent  you 
are,  here  in  this  warm  room  1  And 
that  poor  creature  outside  ? 

'  Maud !'  called  out  Dame  Do- 
mineer, *you  were  always  self- 
willed,  ever  since  you  were  four 
years  old.' 

'Well,  well,  well,'  Augustus 
rejoined,  in  a  good-natured  tone, 
'  this  comes  of  being  married  to  a 
wife.  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  go 
at  once.  You  are  the  most  rest- 
less— ' 

*  Now,  Augustus,' the  lady  cried, 

*  do  go  !' 

'Augustus,'  crlod  the  dame, 
'  don't  go.  Maud,  I  am  aston- 
ished r 

The  next  instant  the  gentle- 
man was  standing  beside  Vanity. 

*  What  is  your  business,  my 
girl  V 

He  asked  this  question  with  a 
curious  air  of  mingled  condescen- 
sion, authority,  and  kindness. 

Vanity  took  courage.  It  seemed 
easier,  after  all,  to  deal  with  a 
man. 

'  I  come  with  a  letter  from  Sister 
Catherine.' 

'  Indeed  1'  the  gentleman  said ; 
but  in  that  brief  space  he,  too, 
passed  under  the  spell  of  her  face 
and  voice.  '  Let  me  see,  will  you 
— won't  you — had  you  not  better 
come  in  to — to  the  drawing- 
room  f 

Dame  Domineer  must  have 
crept  to  the  door  te  listen ;  for  in 


whispered  accents  that  were  ludi- 
crously audible  she  was  heard  to 
exclaim, 

'  Maud,  come  here ;  Augustus 
is  actually  asking  her  in  !' 

Augustus  looked  naturally  un- 
comfortable ;  but  Vanity,  with  an 
ease  which  the  gentleman  did  not 
fail  to  admire,  affected  to  have 
heard  nothing. 

*  I  am  not  fit  for  the  drawing- 
room,'  she  said.  '  Please  don't  ask 
me.' 

'My  library,  then,'  he  said. 
'  Follow  me.' 

But  they  had  to  pass  the  open 
drawing-room  door ;  and  the  irre- 
pressible old  lady  was  plainly 
heard  exclaiming,  in  the  topmost 
notes  of  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment, 

'  Maud,  he  is  taking  the  young 
woman  into  the  library  1' 

'What  then?'  replied  Maud. 
By  her  voice  she  had  moved  to 
another  part  of  the  room.  '  Why 
should  he  not  take  her  i&to  the 
library  V 

'Maud!'  was  the  answer  in 
awful  tones.  'You  have  been 
just  the  same.  Ever  since  you 
were  four  years  old  !' 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN  OLD  GOAL. 

'  Of  aU  affliction  taught  a  lover  yet, 
*Ti8  sare  the  hardest  science  to  foiget' 

Pops. 

The  upshot  of  the  interview  in 
the  library,  and  the  perusal  of 
Sister  Catherine's  letter,  was 
auspicious.  An  hour  later  Vanity 
found  herself  alone  in  a  pretty 
bedroom,  surrounded  by  comfort 
and  refinement,  and  twdve  hours' 
quiet  before  her.  Weary  though 
she  was,  she  examinM  the  room 
with  pleased  cnrioaity.  The  fomi- 
ture^  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  the 
writing  and  toilet  tables  were  aU 
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set  out  with  taste;  and  poor 
Vanity,  who  knew  hy  experience 
the  artifiees  of  poverty  or  the  flishy 
display  of  momentary  wealth, 
saw  now  for  the  first  time  the 
quiet  elegance  of  a  wealthy  £ng- 
Hsh  home.  She  recalled  the 
stories  her  mother  used  to  tell  of 
her  own  early  days,  and  somehow 
Vanity  did  not  feel  altogether  an 
alien  in  this  Inzurious  mansion. 
A  certain  pleasure  mingled  with 
her  forebodings  of  the  fature. 
There  was  an  interval  of  rest, 
however  brief,  in  her  tempestnons 
life,  and  so  at  last  she  sank  to 
sleep. 

In  the  morning  a  servant 
brought  her  a  message  that  the 
lady  of  the  house  was  engaged, 
and  could  not  see  her  until  twelve 
o'clock;  and  meanwhile  a  small 
boudoir  next  to  her  room  was  set 
apart  for  her  use.  Here  she  had 
her  breakfast.  The  room  looked 
out  upon  the  garden ;  and  as  the 
morning  was  warm  and  sunny, 
she  opened  the  window  and 
enjojed  the  fresh  air.  So  she  sat 
and  mused,  thankful  that  an  in- 
terview, which  must  be  important 
to  her,  was  for  a  while  postponed. 

Well  might  Vanity  sit  and 
muse.  What  road  in  life  was  she 
to  take.)  Her  experience  was  re- 
markable, almost  unexampled. 
Her  mother,  affectionate,  pious, 
and  refined,  had  made  it  the  chief 
care  of  her  struggling  life  to  im- 
print something  of  herself  upon 
her  child.  But  Vanity  had  in- 
herited some  of  her  father's  quali- 
ties also :  his  recklessness,  his 
love  of  change,  his  desire  for 
pleasure  at  any  cost  Besides,  for 
many  years  past,  the  girl  had  lived 
in  a  whirl  of  excitement  The 
glare  of  the  footlights  is  not  apt  to 
foster  modesty.  Vanity  loved 
admimtion,  and  she  had  been  ad- 
miredi  applauded,  courted,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  She  was  still 
young  and  briltiaaty  and  her  talent 


for  acting  was  undoubted.  Why 
not  go  to  London  and  try  her 
luck  ?  The  life  of  an  actress  might 
be  respectable  and  exemplary; 
and  even  if  she  chose  that  her 
life  should  not  be  so,  what,  she 
asked  herself,  had  the  virtuous 
world  done  for  Vanity  Hardware 
that  Vanity  Hardware  should  so 
consider  the  virtuous  world? 
Was  she  not  her  own  mistress  1 
Here  came  the  wild  thrill  in  her 
heart  which  none  but  the  true 
Bohemian  knows :  the  prospect 
of  life  unfettered ;  virtuous,  per- 
haps ;  pleasant,  anyhow ;  above 
all,  free!  Yes,  she  would  start 
away,  and  make  her  fortune  or 
chance  her  luck.  There  was  a 
kind  of  excitement  in  the  very 
idea  of  staking  her  future,  and 
waiting  for  the  fall  of  the  dice 
with  a  breathless  suspense  such 
as  people  of  propriety  never  know 
in  their  dull  easy  lives  of  respect- 
able certainty.  Applause,  ad- 
miration, dress,  money,  change — 
compared  with  these,  what  had 
propriety  to  offer  1  Nothing. 
As  she  thought  of  all  this  she  re- 
called one  of  her  benefit  nights 
in  Gailisile,  where  in  some  trifling 
operetta  she  had  danced  a  few 
stepSy  singing  while  she  danced. 
She  could  see  even  now  the  ad- 
miring eyes  fixed  upon  her ;  the 
light  music  tinkled  in  her  ears ; 
the  lights  glittered  ;  and  her  heart, 
so  long  loaded  with  care,  began 
to  dance  too,  with  a  wild  excite- 
ment. Her  choice  was  made! 
She  had  suffered  enough  at  the 
hands  of  men  and  the  world. 
For  the  rest  of  her  life  she  would 
be  happy  in  her  own  way. 

A  horror  had  oppressed  her 
ever  since  the  tragedy  at  Tumble- 
down Farm :  why  allow  it  any 
longer  to  brood  over  her  mind? 
Her  father  was  gone.  She  had 
no  part  in  his  awful  fate.  She 
might  change  her  name,  and  with 
that  banish  for  ever  the  terrible 
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gloom  whicli  even  an  hour  ago 
she  had  believed  must  lest  upon 
her  for  ever.  'Life  is  short/ 
said  Vanity;  'and  youth  and 
beauty  and  delight  aie  shorter 
still  r 

Her  experience  of  Willie  Snow's 
inconstancy  had  been  a  bitter 
disclosure.  Vanity  had  idolised 
that  young  fellow.  All  that  her 
mother  had  ever  taught  her  about 
goodness  had  gathered  around 
Willie,  and  he  became  in  her 
eyes  the  image  of  integrity  and 
virtue ;  and  how  wanxiand  living 
integrity  and  virtue  seemed  em- 
bodied in  his  person !  Just  when 
she  expected  him  to  rise  to  heroism 
Willie  had  sunk  down  to  respect- 
able selfish  commonplace.  Vanity 
suffered  not  firom  lacerated  affec- 
tion alone.  Her  ideal  had  been 
degraded.  Not  shattered :  that 
she  might  have  endured.  Virtue 
and  goodness  had  been  reduced 
to  feeble  amiability  and  prudent 
consideration  for  number  one. 
Vanity  conned  over  the  admirers 
of  other  days.  Not  one  had  'a 
character.'  But  she  seriously 
questioned  whether  any  of  them 
would  have  behaved  like  respect- 
able Willie  Snow ! 

'So  much  for  respectability T 
she  said  in  heartfelt  scorn.  And 
yet  she  had  no  heartfelt  scorn  for 
Willie  Snow.  She  loved  him 
still — in  spite  of  all,  she  loved 
him  stiH  And  women  forgive 
as  long  as  they  love.  And  they 
persist  in  finding  excuses  for  men 
as  long  as  any  affection  remains. 
'  If  Willie  had  not  been  respect- 
able,' murmured  Vanity,  *  he  would 
never  have  cast  me  off.  It  was 
all  owing  to  his  respectability !' 

And  thus  this  sunny  morning, 
musing  on  her  life,  and  gazing 
out  upon  the  pleasant  garden, 
Vanity  made  a  resolution  which 
was  daring,  stem,  and  wild,  and 
yet  had  somethiLg  pathetic  in  it. 
She  would  take  leave  of  these 


kind  entertainers ;  sell  her  watch 
anrf  rings ;  make  her  way  to  I/)n- 
don;  look  for  a  theatricid  engage- 
ment; work  her  way  up  in  the 
profession;  live  after  her  own 
heart.  She  had  escaped  from  the 
dominion  of  Sister  Catherine,*who 
had  unquestionably  gained  an  in- 
fluence over  her,  and  given  her  an 
impression  of  genuine  goodness 
which  she  did  not  easily  efface. 
But  a  secret  whisper  in  her  hearty 
which  as  yet  she  had  scarcely  in- 
terpreted, gave  her  strength.  Her 
choice  was  made.  Let  the  past 
be  past.  Her  brief  dream  of  good- 
ness was  over.  Bad  she  did  not 
wish  to  be;  but  light-hearted, 
prosperous,  easy,  above  all  inde- 
pendent of  the  respectable  people 
— ^this  she  could  be,  and  this  she 
would  be. 

But  what  was  thj?  whisper  in 
her  heart  9  Why,  as  she  listened  to 
it,  did  her  colour  deepen,  and  her 
eyes  grow  strangely  bright,  and 
her  pulse  beat  fast  ? 

Willie  Snow — tJie  man  who 
loved  me  once — wJio  was  stolen 
from  me — who  could  not  resist  me 
even  now — t?ie  man  that  I  love 
still — what  if  I  toon  him  back  after 
allf 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ABOUT  TO  MARRY. 

Bomchio,  I  give  70a  inteUigence  of  an 
intended  marrla]^ 

Don  John,  WiU  it  serve  for  any  modd 
to  build  mischief  on  ?  What  is  he  for  a 
fool,  that  betroths  himself  to  unqoiet- 
ness  ? — Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 

SuDDENLT,  as  shc  sat  at  the 
window,  she  saw  her  handsome 
hostess  appear,  walking  in  a  very 
sisterly  way  with  the  young  horse- 
man. They  promenaded  the  gravel 
walk  up  and  down,  engaged  in 
earnest  talk ;  yet  it  was  not  alto- 
gether serious,  for  the  gentleman 
laughed  now  and  again,  and  so 
did  the  lady,  only  her  laughter 
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was  by  no  means  nnconstiained. 
A  strildBg  couple,  Vanity  thought 
The  lady  looked  moie  comely  tiban 
before  in  her  morning  dress ;  and 
as  for  the  gentleman,  in  his  suit 
of  gray  tweed,  and  with  his  youth, 
Yigonr,  well-turned  limbs,  and 
strong  easy  movements,  he  might 
well  win  a  woman's  heart  It 
was  a  manly  face,  good-humoured, 
not  clever,  but  with  enough  force 
to  redeem  it  from  the  fault  of 
mere  beauty.  '  Neither  wise  man,' 
Vanity  thought,  'nor  simpleton. 
Man  of  the  world,  though ;  and 
good  sort  of  that  f  It  was  plea- 
sant to  see  the  brother^s  arm 
drawn  through  the  sister's  as  they 
walked ;  and  the  looks  they  ex- 
changed expressed  easy  familiar 
affection.  They  walked  up  and 
down,  down  and  up,  and  each 
time  they  passed  under  Vanity's 
window  a  sentence  or  two  reached 

*  No,  Tom,'  the  lady  said,  'I 
don't  agree  with  you:  most  de- 
cidedly not.  I  cannot  call  her 
handsome.  Of  course  I  don't  care 
to  say  she  is  anything  else.' 

*  But,  like  the  celebrated  par- 
rot, Maud,'  he  replied, '  you  think 
adeaL' 

*I  wonder,'  Vanity  thought, 
'  who  it  is  that  Tom  thinks  hand- 
some, and  Maud  thinks  plain  V 

But  the  talk  was  lost  in  the 
distance,  until  as  they  paced  back 
again  these  little  shots  were  ex- 
changed: 

*  She  plays  well,  Maud.' 
'Most  mechanical.' 

*  And  then  her  talk  is  lively.' 

'  Yes ;  old  jokes  fished  out  of 
Punch.' 
'  Maud  1  Maud !' 

*  Not  like  your  fun,  Tom — fresh 
and  original.' 

'  Perhaps  not,  dear ;  but  then, 
you  see — ' 

Distance  again,  and  the  voices 
died  off. 

'Well,' Vanity  said  to  herself, 


with  a  little  toss  of  her  head, '  I 
fEmcied  that  the  listener  was  not 
going  to  hear  any  good  of  hersel£ 
It's  not  mey  however !  Am  I  listen- 
ing, I  wonder  ?  la  this  listening  t 
Of  course  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.' 

So  she  listened  on. 

'Besides,  Tom' — Maud  raised 
her  finger  wamingly — '  mark  my 
words :  you  will  have  the  old  lady 
on  your  bauds.  Charming  mother- 
in-law,  Tom.' 

'  O  no,  you  know,'  Tom  caUed 
out,  in  sincere  alarm.  '  Take  pre- 
cautions, you  know.  Insert  special 
clause  in  the  lease  !' 

There  was  much  gaiety  over 
this  point,  and  when  they  return- 
ed, ^ots  and  laughter  were  still 
being  exchanged. 

'Pleasant  life  to  you,  Tom! 
young  Mars  and  old  Juno !  Be- 
member  old  Juno  can't  bear 
cigars !' 

'Nothing  of  the  sort,  Maud. 
Special  clause  in  the  lease,  I  say. 
Notwithstanding  that  nothing  in 
the  foregoing  shall  apply  to 
mamma.  Provided  always  that 
if  the  husband  may  not  bolt  out 
the  mother-in-law,  he  may  bolt  off 
himself 

At  this^  sally  Maud  was  im- 
mensely diverted. 

'Notbad,  Maud,  wasitr 

Tom  evidently  fdt  he  had  said 
a  clever  thing. 

Again  they  returned,  now  speak- 
ing more  seriously. 

'  You  see ' — he  knocked  the  ash 
out  of  his  cigar — '  what  is  a  fellow 
to  dol  These  beauties  require 
such  a  lot  of  love-making,  and  it 
eats  up  a  fellow's  time.  Now, 
Arabella  is  not  excessive  in  that 
way.' 

'  Not  excessive  in  the  way  of 
beauty,  you  mean  V 

Which  blunder  Mistress  Maud 
made  with  so  perfect  an  air  of 
innocence,  that  Tom  replied  quite 
unconsciously, 
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'  No :  I  mean  not  exacting.' 

For  the  last  time  they  walked 
hack. 

^  Then  I  suppose  it  is  settled, 
Tomi' 

'  Don't  think  I  could  do  better, 
Maud.' 

*  Well,  dear,  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy.* 

But  if  eyei  a  kind  sister's  voice 
expressed  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment, veiging  on  disgust,  it  was 
Maud's  voice  then. 

At  that  moment  an  unmistak- 
able summons  was  heard : 

'Mr.  Pembroke!  Mr.  Pem- 
broke 1  Here  is  Arabella,  waiting 
this  half-hour  for  you  to  show  her 
the  beehives  1' 

Maud,    the    handsome  vixen, 

gave  a  disdainful  look,  and  then, 

^  with  veiled  sarcasm,  dared  to  say, 

'There's  a  wasp's  nest,  too. 
Don't  forget  that,  Tom  !' 
<«  '  What  is  this  I  hear  about  a 
wasp's  nest )'  demanded  the  old 
lady,  sailing  tremendously  down 
the  gravel  walk,  like  a  man-of- 
war.    '  Is  there  any  danger )' 

'  There  is  generalJy  danger  when 
wasps  are  about,'  remarked  Maud, 
with  a  quiet  enjoyment  of  her 
good  fortune  in  the  retort.  *  Un- 
less people  are  on  their  guard.' 

The  old  lady  regarded  Maud 
Neville  with  a  kind  of  angry  mis- 
giving, which  was  curiously  tem- 
pered by  personal  trepidation. 

*  Mr.  Pembroke,'  she  called  out 
dramatically,  *  explain  this.  Maud 
cannot  be  made  out.  Is  there 
any  danger  V 

'  Not  the  slightest,' replied  Tom. 
*  We'll  try  fumigation.' 

'And  you  know,'  Maud  inter- 
jected, with  fierce  rapidity, '  wasps 
can't  bear  tobacco.* 
^  The  old  lady  was  no  dullard. 
She  saw  an  allegory  in  this  speech, 
and  understood  its  bitterness. 
Bat  she  knew  her  game. 

'Then,  Tom  Pembroke^'  die 
said  impressively,  '  I  comfoit  my 


darling  to  your  care.  The  grass  is 
too  wet  for  me.' 

'  0,  never  mind,'  Maud  cried, 
with  admirable  cheerfulness;  'I 
can  look  after  them  !* 

'  Maud,'  the  old  lady  called  out» 
in  an  awful  voice,  'how  imprudent 
of  you  I  A  woman  with  a  family 
on  this  damp  grass  1* 

'  Never  mind,  dear ;  I  shall  run 
the  risk.' 

'  Maud  1'  said  the  old  lady,  now 
exasperated,  '  you  were  always 
self-willed.  Ever  since  you  were 
four  years  old  V 


CHAPTER  V. 

VANITT  HAKES  A  FRIEND. 

*  Perhaps  there  is  DOthiog  more  lovely 
than  the  love  of  two  beautiful  women,  who 
are  not  jealous  of  each  other's  channa.* — 
LoBD  Beacoksfield,  The  Young  Duht, 

But  Fate  fought  for  the  old 
lady.  Tom  and  Arabella  were 
destined  to  have  the  bees  and 
wasps  all  to  themselves. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  servant 
came  hurrying  out  and  whispered 
something  to  her  mistress,  who 
flew  into  the  house  without  a 
word,  seeming  in  an  instant  to 
forget  her  brother  and  the  dan- 
gerous daughter  and  the  angry 
dame.  The  dame  gazed  after  her 
in  wrath,  and  she  would  have 
called  after  Maud  for  an  explana- 
tion, but  reflecting  that  this  re- 
treat was  to  her  advantage,  she 
restrained  herself. 

*'  Tom  Pembroke,'  she  said  again, 
'  take  care  of  Arabella.' 

'  Make '  your  mind  easy,'  said 
Tom. 

'  And,  Arabella,  don't  stay  away 
too  long.' 

<  ]!^o,  dearest  mothers' 

'  And,  both  of  you !'  cited  ike 
old  lady, '  remember  thati  am  here 
—and  waiting  for  you.* 

Each  of  thesa  ii^unctiflsv  was 
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calculated  to  impress  Tom  Pem- 
broke with  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  Arabella ;  and  that 
she  must  be  watched  like  a  vestal 
Tirgin;  and  that,  above  all,  her 
mother  was  a  guardian  who  could 
command  fear  as  well  as  love.  The 
cleyemess  of  the  whole  will  there- 
fore be  recogniBed ;  and  the  old 
lady  evidently  praised  herself  as 
she  sat  down  mi^estically,  and 
arranged  her  skirts  with  the  con- 
clusive air  which  is  characteristic 
of  ladies  of  her  standing  when 
they  have  acquitted  themselves  so 
as  to  secure  the  approval  of  their 
own  consciences. 

The  cause  of  Maud  Neville's 
abrupt  exit  did  not  at  first  appear. 
In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
came  into  Vanity 'd  room,  and 
Vanity  noticed  that  her  expres- 
sion was  anxious.  Preoccupied 
she  was ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
her  from  entering  into  Vanity's 
concerns  with  kindness  and  at- 
tention. The  letter  of  her  aunt 
— Siater  Catherine — had  evidently 
not  been  tbe  first  communication 
made  to  hor  concerning  the  young 
actress,  for  she  ^new  all  her  his- 
tory ;  and  Vanity  felt  grateful  for 
the  tact  and  deliAcy  with  which 
she  glided  over  things  which 
would  be  painful  to  the  poor  wan- 
derer. Vanity  was  filled  with  ad- 
miration. This  handsome  wealthy 
young  woman,  with  her  vigour 
and  good  sense,  and  her  readi- 
neFB  to  help  the  helpless,  was  a 
fresh  study  in  life.  Vanity  had 
been  used  to  that  monotonous 
sort  of  character  which  lives  chief- 
ly in  the  world  of  gaslight,  which, 
being  reckless,  fancies  itself  inter- 
esting, and  is  nothing  if  not  un- 
conventional. Alas!  poor  Vanity 
knew  a  little — very  little,  it  must 
be  confessed — of  what  she  called 
'serioua'  people;  and  she  would 
describe  the  class  in  two  syllables 
— <  plain '  and  '  duU.'  This  hand- 
aome  young  woman  of  the  world 


— ^Paris  dress,  fine  manner,  vigor- 
ous good  sense,  kind  heart,  and 
high  tone — was  a  revelation  of  her 
own  sex  to  poor  Vanity  Hardware. 
<  A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint 
in  lawn'  may  sound  sufficiently 
satirical;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Maud  Neville's  fine 
womanly  character  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  Vanity  because  of 
the  lady's  fashionable  air.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  find  that  true  piety 
and  healthy  unaffected  virtue 
could  appear  in  a  woman  whose 
dress  and  style  would  have  se- 
cured the  admiration  of  a  theatre. 

That  some  scheme  of  life  fur 
Vanity  had  been  arranged  between 
Sister  Catherine  and  her  niece  was 
evident  throughout  the  conversa- 
tion. Much  Vanity  wondered 
what  the  scheme  could  be;  and 
her  curiosity  was  quickened  by 
every  sentence  she  heard.  8he 
could  not  fancy  this  nimble,  lively, 
dressy  woman  recommending  a 
gloomy,  secluded,  penitential  Ufe. 
Every  minute  she  grew  more 
charmed  by  the  kind  manner  of 
her  new  friend,  and  felt  even 
ready  to  accept  her  guidance. 
And  Maud  Neville,  on  her  part, 
was  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  wanderer,  and  could 
not  conceal  her  admiration.  But, 
after  all,  this  secret  plan,  what- 
ever it  might  be.  Vanity  was 
never  to  know. 

A  knock  was  heard  at  the  door : 
the  same  maid  who  had  hurried 
out  into  the  garden  came  in. 

'Please,  ma'am,  the  doctor  is 
here.' 

'But  why  do  you  look  so 
white?'  the  mistress  asked,  read- 
ing the  servant's  face  with  quick 
apprehension.  '  Is  Miss  Maud 
worse  f 

'  Please,  ma'am,  the  doctor  must 
BpeaX  to  you*' 

*It  is  something  serious  T  the 
lady  exclaimed ;  *  I  know  it  is 
something  serious  T 
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And,  with  a  face  now  paler 
than  tiie  servant's,  she  hurried 
from  the  room. 

The  maid  lingered  for  a  mo- 
ment 

'What  is  the  matter?'  Vanity 
asked. 

'  Oar  smallest  young  lady  has 
got  smallpox/  the  servant  said, 
shuddering  as  she  spoke.  *  Master 
has  seen  the  doctor,  and  we  don*t 
know  what  to  do.* 

Vanity  Hardware  had  the  ter- 
ror of  that  disease  which  every 
woman  feels,  and  she  turned  pale 
herself. 

*  And  the  little  lady  is  mastoids 
pet,'  the  servant  continued ;  *  and 
mistress  has  always  made  so  much 
of  her ;  and  she  has  always  slept 
beside  mistress,  and  she  won't 
hardly  go  out  of  her  sight' 

Vanity  did  not  si  first  see  the 
drift  of  this. 

'  And  now,  you  see,'  the  maid 
went  on,  'the  little  lady  cannot 
be  kept  quiet,  but  keeps  calling 
for  her  mother;  and  the  doctor 
wants  her  moved  up-stairs;  but 
the  little  lady  won't  let  any  one 
touch  her  but  her  mother,  and 
they  are  afraid  the  child  will  fret 
herself  to  death.' 

'I  daresay,'  Vanity  remarked, 
'  her  mother  will  nurse  her.' 

'There  it  is,  you  see,'  the  maid 
said,  closing  the  door,  and  speak- 
ing in  a  confidential  whisper: 
'  master  says  the  mother  shall  not 
go  near  her.  You  see ' — closing  the 
door  more  impressively — *  master 
is  so  proud  of  missus's  looks ;  and 
he  says  the  risk  shall  not  be  ran.' 

'  Can't  they  get  a  nurse  V  Vanity 
asked. 

'  Don't  you  see,'  the  other  re- 
plied, 'that's  where  it  is.  The 
little  lady  is  so  used  to  mistress 
singing  to  her,  and  being  "viith 
]|er,  that  she  will  not  allow  any 
nurse  to  con^e  near  her ;  and  we 
only  keep  her  quiet  by  the  five 
minutes  saying,  *•  Mamma's  com- 


ing, dear;"  and  even  then  she 
bursts  out  times  and  times.'  Here 
the  maid  paused  for  an  instant 
'  And,  if  you  please,'  she  added, 
'  doctor  says  the  little  lady  must 
be  kept  quite  away  from  every- 
body ;  and  your  room  is  the  b^ 
in  the  house  for  her;  and  will 
you  please  come  down-stairsi  Yoor 
room  is  made  dark,  and  the  little 
lady  is  to  be  taken  there  at  once.' 
Vanity  came  out  upon  the  gal- 
lery over  the  large  entrance-hall, 
and  thence  she  witnessed  the 
scene  which  the  next  chapter 
shall  faintly  portray. 


CHAPTER  VL 


A  NOBLB  DEED, 


'Nature  often  enshrines  gaUant  and 
noble  hearts  in  weak  bosoms ;  oftenest — 
God  bless  her!— in  female  hearts.' 

Charles  Dicksns. 

The  gallery  looked  down  upon 
the  entrance- hall,  out  of  which 
several  doors  opened,  and  one  or 
two  short  flights  of  steps  ran  up 
to  di£ferent  passages.  At  the 
top  of  one  of  these  flights  stood 
the  redoubtable  old  lady  in  a 
most  excited  state.  For  some  in- 
explicable reason,  she  had  gathered 
up  her  skirts ;  and  the  first  idea 
her  figure  suggested  was  that  of  a 
stout  elderly  lady,  of  inflexible 
purpose,  who  was  about  to  wade 
a  river.  Idea  two  arose  upon 
observation  of  the  handkerchief 
which  she  held  to  her  face,  and 
which  exhaled  an  odour  of  power- 
ful aromatic  vinegar,  and  scented 
the  entire  atmosphere.  Idea  three 
was  presented  by  her  outstretched 
right  arm,  which  gave  her  an  im- 
perial aspect,  as  of  one  about  to 
deliver  a  word  of  universal  com- 
mand. Idea  four  arose  from  the 
pallor  of  her  cheeks,  which  signi- 
fied abject  terror  struggling  with 
a  will  powerful  by  nature,  and 
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now  exasperated  by  the  proYoking 
tam  affiois  had  taken;  so  that 
not  eyen  fear  could  extingniah 
mighty  wrath. 

'  I  always  said  so/  the  old  lady 
called  out  '  This  comes  of  your 
Sunday  school  treats.  But  Maud 
never  would  listen  to  advice — not 
since  she  was  four  years  old !' 

Poor  Maud,  pale  and  crying, 
sat  upon  a  chair.  Beside  her 
stood  the  doctor  and  her  husband ; 
and,  in  the  silence  which  followed 
the  old  lady's  allocution,  the  wail 
of  the  sick  child  was  plainly 
heard.  At  the  sound,  the  mother 
started  to  her  feet. 

<  Augustus  I'  she  called  out 
piteously,  '  I  must  go  !  Doctor, 
do  say  that  I  am  to  go !'  The 
doctor  looked  at  the  husband,  but 
did  not  speak.  'Augustus,'  his 
wife  cried, '  don't  forbid  me.  Baby 
will  die  if  she  frets  on  in  thiis 
way.  It  is  cruel  to  keep  me.  It 
is  my  duty  to  run  whatever  risk 
there  may  be.  Do  let  me  go. 
Listen !  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
her.' 

The  husband  did  not  speak. 

'Maudr  the  old  lady  called 
out,  wafting  a  vinegar  gale  across 
the  scene  as  she  removed  her 
handkerchief,  'don't  fly  in  the 
&ce  of  Providenc^.' 

'Doctor,'  the  young  mother 
pleaded,  seeing  her  husband  would 
not  speak,  *  say  something.  Com- 
mand me  to  go.  The  child's  life 
is  in  your  hands.  It  is  your 
duty  to  speak !' 

Even  in  her  anguish  out  came 
a  flash  of  Maud's  temper.  How 
Vanity  admired  her  1 

'So  far  as  the  child's  life  is 
concerned,'  the  doctor  answered 
gravely,  '  no  doubt  she  will  have 
a  better  chance,  if  you  are  with 
her.' 

'  There,  Augustus ;  you  hear  1' 

'  But^  madam,'  the  doctor  went 
on,  shaking  his  head,  'Mr.  Ne- 
ville is  nervous  about  you«      I 


cannot   say    his    fears    are   un- 
founded.' 

'Maud,'  her  husband  said, 
drawing  close  to  her,  '  I  cannot 
permit  it.  We  must  get  a  nurse. 
Baby  will  soon  cry  herself  to 
sleep.' 

'  0,  it  is  cruel !'  she  said ;  'it 
is  cruel  1' 

No  one  spoke.  But  the  child's 
wail  came  forth  again  : 

'  Mamma !  mamma  !  I  want 
mamma  I' 

The  poor  mother,  quite  broken 
down,  with  nothing  of  her  fiery 
temper  left,  caught  her  husband's 
hands  and  looked  up  imploringly 
in  his  face,  ahd  let  her  tears  plead 
for  her.  And  Yanity,  gazing 
down,  pitied  the  mother  from  her 
heart,  and  felt  a  kind  of  affection 
and  compassion  which  was  quite 
new  to  her. 

'  Maud,'  the  old  lady  called  out, 
in  her  harsh  voice, '  I  am  shocked ! 
Did  you  not  promise  to  love,  hon- 
our, and  obey?  What  is  your 
word  good  for  if  you  break  it  in 
a  crisis )' 

'  How  I  hate  that  old  woman !' 
Vanity  thought. 

At  this  point  the  soldier  brother 
spoke. 

'I  feel  for  you,  Neville,'  he 
said  to  his  brother-in-law;  'but 
I  do  think  my  sister  is  right 
Her  duty  is  with  her  child.  Let 
her  go,  ajid  leave  the  rest  in  the 
hands  of  Gk)d.* 

The  sister  darted  a  look  of  un- 
speakable gratitude  at  her  brother ; 
and  now  Ihe  doctor  took  courage. 

'  On  the  whole,  that  seems  &e 
-wisest  thing,'  he  said.  '  We  must 
take  every  precaution.' 

'Mind,'  the  old  lady  called 
out,  *  /  don't  agree  with  either  of 
you.    Bemember  that  hereafter.' 

She  threw  out  the  word  '  here- 
after '  in  gloomy  bass. 

*  Now,  Augustus,'  the  wife  cri^d/ 
*  Tuno  you  will  let  me  go  1' 

Neville,  feeling  the  tide  run- 
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ning  sharply  against  him,  saw 
that  he  must  speak  decidedly, 
like  many  easy-going  people,  he 
could,  on  occasion,  assert  himself 
irresistibly. 

'  There  must  he  an  end  of  this,' 
he  said.  '  iJoctor,  let  us  have  a 
nurse  at  once.  Maud,  you  must 
not  go  near  the  child ;  your  life 
18  too  valuable  to  us  all.' 

Perhaps,  had  Neville  been  quite 
straightforward,  he  would  have 
said  that  he  prized  his  wife's  fine 
face  too  highly  to  risk  it;  but 
poor  Maud  knew  his  inflexible 
tones,  and  sank  sobbing  into  her 
chair. 

'Quite  right,  Augustus,'  the 
old  lady  called  out  *  I  give  you 
the  greatest  credit.  Maud,  don't 
be  upset ;  hereafter  yon  will  feel 
thankful,  my  love.' 

Vanity  had  watched  this  scene 
with  a  remarkable  look  on  her 
face ;  and  now  she  hurried  down- 
stairs, and  crossed  the  hall  to  the 
lady's  side. 

'I  will  nurse  the  baby,*  she 
said.     '  I  am  not  afraid  !' 

The  whole  company  stood  trans- 
fixed. The  young  soldier  ac- 
knowledged the  power  of  beauty, 
by  gazing  for  a  moment  at  the 
stranger  with  a  possibly  too  ob- 
vious admiration,  but  he  soon  re- 
collected himself. 

Maud  Neville  looked  up. 

'  O,  thank  you,  thank  you,'  she 
said.  '  It  wouldn't  be  the  slight- 
est use.  Baby  will  have  no  one 
but  myself.' 

*I  know,  I  know,'  Vanity  re- 
plied almost  impatiently.  *  Come 
with  me.'  Maud  looked  up  in 
wonder;  as  for  the  rest,  they 
stood  in  silent  amazement ;  even 
the  old  lady  was  at  a  loss  for  a 
sentence.  *  Come  with  me,' Vanity 
repeated,  in  a  decisive  voice.  '  Bid 
your  servant  follow  ue.* 

To  the  surprise  of  everybody, 
Maud  Neville  rose  and  walked 
across  the  hall  with  Vanity.     The 


servant  followed,   and  all  three 
went  out  of  sight. 

*  Now,  I  want  to  be  informed,' 
the  soldier  said,  when  the  door 
closed  upon  Maud  and  Vanity, 
'  what  does  all  this  mean  V 

*  A  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ceeding,' the  old  lady  observed. 
'  I  do  not  care  for  the  young 
woman's  manner.  I  suppose  this 
is  another  waif  of  Sister  Cathe- 


rine's.' 


*If  she  be,'  the  soldier  re- 
joined, 'I  congratulate  Sister 
Catherine  on  her  taste  in  waifis.' 

*  Tom  Pembroke !'  the  old 
lady  called  out,  *  don't  be  ftivo- 
louB.  Your  mind  ought  to  turn 
to  serious  things  just  now,  when, 
for  anything  we  can  tell,  the  com- 
plaint may  come  down-stairs  and 
take  some  of  U8  into  eternity.' 

Tom  Pembroke  was  utterly 
abashed.  Moral  reproof  always 
confounded  him. 

At  this  juncture  the  maid- 
servant was  seen  flying  into  the 
sick  child's  room,  where  the  sound 
of  closiDg  of  shutters  was  heard. 
Thence  she  ran  up-stairs  and  dis- 
appeared. Then  again  she  darted 
down  to  the  doctor  and  whispered 
to  him.  After  this  she  drew  down 
every  blind  and  closed  every 
shutter  of  the.  hall-windows,  re- 
duciug  the  place  to  darkness. 
Then,  without  explaining  these 
proceedings,  she  disappeared  once 
more. 

The  whole  party  still  remained 
motionless,  none  daring  to  speak, 
and  in  the  darkness  and  suspense 
it  seemed  that  several  minutes 
passed  away. 

At  last,  low,  soft,  sweet,  in  the 
most  soothing  lullaby  note,  they 
heard  a  voice  singing : 

*  Now  the  day  is  over, 
Night  is  drawing  nigh, 
Shadows  of  the  eyening 
Steal  across  the  sky.^ 

'Why,'  whispered  Neville  to 
his  broker,  '  that  is  Maud,  sing- 
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ing  to  the  child.  She  sings  that 
hymn  to  her,  night  by  night.' 

Then,  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  haLi'9  the  husband  saw  his 
wife,  dressed  in  a  Ipng  loose 
morning-robe  which  he  knew 
well,  bearing  the  child  in  her 
aims  and  chanting  as  she  slowly 
moved  across  the  halL  The  effect 
of  the  song  on  the  sick  child  soon 
appeared.  The  little  weary  voice 
caught  up  a  word  or  two  here  and 
there,  and  sang  it  in  a  drowsy 
satisfied  tone. 

'Maud,'  the  husband  whispered, 
in  a  low  reproachful  voice,  '  I  am 
grieved.' 

He  felt  a  hand  in  his  own. 
Mand  had  stolen  up  to  him  from 
behind. 

'  Hush,'  she  said.  *  Can't  you 
imderstandf 

The  sweeping  gown  touched  his 

feet,  and  the  muffled  head  of  his 

child  was  close  to  his  own,  as  the 

mysterious  figure  glided  by,  still 

singing: 

'  Jesn,  give  the  weary 

Calm  and  sweet  repose ; 
With  Thv  tender  blessing 
May  mme  eyelids  dose.' 

« 

*  Why,  Maud  I'  whispered  Ne- 
ville, clasping  his  wife's  hand,  *  I 
could  have  sworn  it  was  your  very 
voice  r 

*  Is  it  not  wonderful  V  she 
whispered  back.  '  Baby  believes 
she  is  in  my  arms,  and  she  is  quite 
happy.' 

In  the  darkness  Neville  felt  his 
wife  leaning  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  and  pouring  out  the 
mingled  sorrow  and  thankfulness 
of  her  heart. 

Meanwhile  the  dusky  figure  was 
seen  slowly  moving  up  Uie  wide 
stairs  towards  the  room  where  the 
child  was  to  be  laid.  Low,  sweet, 
the  lullaby  sounded : 

*  Grant  to  little  children 

YiBions  bright  of  Thee, 
Guard  the  sailors  tossing 
On  the  deep  bine  sea.' 

*  But)  Maud/  the  husband  said. 


'  when  she  leaves  the  child  in  the 
room,  how  much  better  shall  we 
heV 

'  Dear,  dear !'  exclaimed  his 
wife,  but  in  the  lowest  of  whis- 
pers, '  she  is  going  to  nurse  baby 
through  the  illness.  The  room  is 
dark.  Baby  will  neyer  know,  till 
she  is  well  again  !' 

Vanity  had  reached  the  door  of 
the  sick-room.  They  could  now 
see  her  figure  plainly,  and  she 
turned  round,  as  if  to  give  the 
mother  one  last  glimpse  of  her 
darling. 

*  Through  the  long  night  watches 

May  Thine  angels  spread 

Their  white  wings  above  me. 

Watching  round  my  bed.' 

The  song  was  over.  The  dark 
threshold  was  passed.  And  the 
brave  actress  was  shut  in  with 
her  task.and  her  danger. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MISS  AND  I  TALK  THINOS  OVER. 

Miss  had  changed  since  we  first 
read  the  story  together.  She  was 
more  of  a  young  woman  now,  and 
when  she  laid  the  paper  down — 
for  she  was  reader  now,  not  I — 
her  eyes  met  mine  in  a  searching 
sort  of  way,  with  just  the  day- 
break of  a  smile  on  her  face. 

*  What  do  you  say  of  Vanity 
Hardware  now.  Doctor!* 

'  Miss,'  I  said,  '  it's  early  days 
yet-— early  days  in  volume  two,  I 
mean/ 

*  Let  me  tell  you  one  thing,' 
remarked  miss :  '  all  that  story 
about  Vanity  being  in  that  horrid 
pljtce — you  remember,  don't  you  V 

I  nodded. 

'There  was  not  a  syllable  of 
truth  in  it' 

*  On  reflection,'  I  said, '  it  would 
not  have  been  like  the  young  man 
to  tell  the  truthu' 
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*  But  now,  Doctor '  —  yom^ 
lady's  eyes  quite  sparkled — *  what 
willbe  the  end  of  Vanity )  Will 
she  many  this  handsome  young 
soldier  r 

'Sorely  not,  miss,'  said  L 
'  That  cotdd  neyer  he.' 

'Ton  think  him  too  respect- 
ahle,  Doctor  f 

'  Why,  miss/  said  I, '  you  see 
he  is  moie  than  respectable :  he  is 
genteel  No,  miss/  I  repeated, 
having  tamed  the  matter  over, 
'  he  couldn't  mairy  her.* 

'  But  would  she  many  him  f 

*  Why,  of  course  she  would/  I 
answered.  Adding  immediately, 
'And  no  blame  to  her.  The 
young  woman  has  her  prospects 
to  consider.' 

'Not  much  consideration  of 
prospects  in  what  she  has  done 
just  now  f 

'Tou  see,  miss/  I  said,  'no 
doubt  the  young  woman  laid  great 
stress  on  her  vaccination.  Not 
that  I  want  to  cry  her  down. 
But  she  had  been  used  to  play- 
acting, where  fine  things  are  done 
— and,  you  see — in  fact,  miss,'  I 
said,   'I  don't  believe  in    Miss 


Hardwaze.  And  yon  will  find — 
mark  my  words — ^when  her  virtues 
have  been  to  the  wash  and  come 
home  again,  most  of  the  colour 
will  be  gone  out  of  them.' 

'  Why,  Doctor,  what  acynic  you 
are!' 

'Nothing,  miss,  butanold  man 
who  has  been  using  two  ears  and 
two  eyes  a  matter  of  nine-and- 
sizty  yeam.  Miss,  believe  me, 
women  at  her  time  of  life  never 
change  for  the  better.  Giay 
goodness  was  once  green  good- 
ne8&  And  welL  I  know  that 
when  you  finish  that  story  you 
will  have  to  tell  me  that  this 
little  snatch  of  goodness  in  Vanity 
Hardware  was — ' 

I  paused.  Searching  my  young 
lady's  h/CBj  I  could  see  something 
like  misgiving.    She  only  said, 

'This  little  snatch  of  goodness 
was  what.  Doctor  f 

'  Like  the  morning  cloud,  misB, 
and  the  early  dew.  like  the 
crackling  of  thorns  under  the 
pot.  Smoke— ^blaze  — crackle — 
and  then,  nothing  I' 

She  did  not  contradict  me,  but 
with  a  grave  face  read  on. 


{To  be  oon^tmiecl.) 


THE  ROYAL  PALACES  OF  LONDON. 

Part  L 
CHELSEA,  KENNINGTON,  WESTMINSTEB. 


'  Go  with  old  Thames,  view  Chelaea's  glorious  pile, 
And  ask  tho  shattered  warrior  whence  his  smile ; 
Go  Tiew  tho  splendid  domes  of  Greenwich,  go, 
And  own  what  raptures  from  reflection  flow.' 

The  Pleasures  of  Memory. 


All  who  take  delight  in  the  tri- 
Tial  SQipnBes  of  coincidence  will 
find  pleasure  in  being  reminded 
that  the  river  Thames,  on  the 
western  and  eastern  limits  of  Lon- 
don, flows  by  the  sites  of  two 
andent  palaces  at  Chelsea  and 
Greenwich.  These  localities,  more- 
over, as  thoagh  it  were  to  repeat 
ibe  similitude,  are  now  distin- 
goished  by  two  hospitals,  both 
designed  by  one  architect,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  for  the  mili- 
tant services  of  the  Crown.  A 
not  nnpleaaing  tradition  would 
ascribe  the  one  to  the  large- 
hearted  benevolence  of  a  royal 
mistress,  who,  be  her  faults  what 
they  might,  long  retained  a  place 
in  the  sympathies  of  the  people ; 
the  other,  as  should  be  more 
widely  known,  testifies  to  the 
affection  with  which  King  Wil- 
liam HL  cherished  the  memory 
of  Mary,  whose  pity  had  been 
kindled  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
victors  at  La  Hogue. 

The  earliest  mention  we  find  of 
Chelsea  is  in  a  Saxon  Chronicle 
for  A.D.  785.  Li  that  year,  Offa 
King  of  Mercia,  the  founder  of 
St.  Albans,  received  at  Ceale- 
hythe  the  Eomish  legates,  Gregory 
Bishop  of  Ostia,  and  Theophylact 
Bishop  of  Todi,  whom  Pope 
Adrian  I.  sent  over  for  the  re- 
forming of  religion  in  England. 
In  a  Saxon  charter  of  Eling 
Eadwaid  the  Confessor  the  name 
appears  as  Cealchylle ;  in  the  Book 
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of  Domesday,  as  both  Cerecheda 
and  Chelched,  the  one  placed 
above  the  other,  as  though  the 
writer  knew  not  which  was  cor- 
rect. In  some  title-deeds,  temp. 
Edward  II.,  belonging  to  Lord 
Cadogan,  Lysons  avers  he  saw  the 
name  spelt  Chelcheth,  or  Chele- 
chith.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
it  was  modified  into  Chelsey.  Eor 
the  name,  Skinner  and  Newcourt 
give  diverse  derivations.  Borden, 
in  his  Speculum  Britannue^  says, 
more  truly  than  either,  that '  it  is 
so  called  from  the  nature  of  the 
place,  whose  strand  is  like  the 
chesel  (ceosel  or  cesel),  which  the 
sea  casteth  up  of  sand  and  pebble- 
stones, thereof  called  Cheselsey, 
briefly  Chelsey,  as  is  Chelsey  [Sel- 
sey]  in  Sussex.'  At  its  wide 
reach  Maitland  would  fix  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Thames  by  Julius 
Caesar,*  and  the  rout  of  the  Bri- 
tons at  the  hands  of  Claudius. 
Chelsea  manor  had  been  royal 
property  from  the  earliest  period. 
OffEi  resided  here;  and  Dart,  in 
his  History  of  Westminster  Alibey^ 
records  that  one  Thurstan  leased 
to  the  Abbey  the  manor  of  Ohil- 
chelle  or  Chelcheya,  which  he 
then  held  of  King  Eadward  the 
Confessor.  The  Saxon  charter 
confirming  this  grant  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  Thurstan  being 

*  'Ceesar,  cognito  eomm  consilio,  ad 
flomen  Tamesin,  in  fines  Cassivellaani 
exercitnm  dnzit ;  quod  flunen  uno  om- 
nind  loco  pedibus,  atqne  hoc  segrb  transirL 
potest.'— X>ejS6;to  GallicoiJ^  v.  §  18. 
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styled  therein  '  Oovemor  of  the 
King's  Palace.'*  The  Book  of 
Domesday,  it  is  true,  mentions 
no  land  or  manor  in  Chelsea  as 
belonging  to  West  Minster,  though 
Lysons  would  explain  this  with 
the  coDJecture  that  it  is  probably 
included  in  their  possessions  in 
Westminster  itself,  which  were 
thirteen  and  a  half  hides  in  ex- 
tent, the  manor  comprising  bat 
two.  According  to  Qeivaise  of 
Tilbury,  the  hide  is  equivalent  to 
one  hundred  acres.  Abbot  6er- 
▼ase  of  Blois,  a  natural  son  of 
King  Stephen,  alienated  this,  with 
other  manors  of  the  Abbey,  in 
fJAYOur  of  his  mother  Dameta  and 
her  heirs  in  fee.  Amongst  the 
records  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
is  the  King's  license  for  the  lease, 
in  1 368,  of  the  soyereign's  manor 
of  Chelechi^h  by  one  Kobert  de 
Heyle,  to  the  abbot  and  convent^ 
in  lieu  of  certain  payments  in 
kind,  a  sum  of  20/.  yearly,  and  a 
house  within  the  precincts,  in- 
dicated as-  that  of  Sir  John  Mo- 
lyns.  In  the  forty-second  year  of 
Edward  IIL  the  manor  stands 
valued  at  25L  168.  6f{2.  per  an- 
num.! We  read  little  more  of 
(3hels6y  Palace  until  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  YII. ,  when  the  manor 
was  held  by  his  faithful  minister, 
Sir  BeginJd  Bray,  membetB  of 
whose  family  are  buried  in  the 
church.  From  Sir  Reginald  it 
descended  to  his  niece  Margaret, 
wife  to  Sir  William,  afterwards 
the  Lord,  Sandys  of  Shakespeare's 
Henry  VIII.  In  the  year  1536 
Lord  Sandys  gave  it  to    King 

*  PrtBfectus  Palatinus.  See  the  trans- 
lation into  Latin  in  Hiokes^e  Tketaunu, 
Tol  i.  fol.  169. 

t  Several  of  the  manor  cooit-roIlB  for 
the  retgns  of  Edward  III.  and  his  suc- 
cessor are  preserved  at  Westminster. 
At  one  court  (16  Rich.  II.)  Florence  North, 
a  brewer,  was  presented  for  not  patting 
the  customary  sign  over  his  premises. 
At  another  (11  Rich.  II.)  the  wife  of 
Philip  Wells  was  fined  sixpence  as  a 
common  bs^l^-r-i/arruUUtix, 


Henry  YIII.  in  exchange  for 
Motesfont  Prioiy. 

The  King,  in  the  frequent  visits 
he  paid  to  Sir  Thomas  More — 
when  he  dined  with  him  so  fre- 
quently and  unceremoniously,  and 
as  oft^  walked  with  him  in  his 
fieunous  garden,  having  his  arm 
thrown  lovingly  about  his  neck- 
had  much  admired  the  pleasant 
riverside  scenery,  and  praised  the 
pure  air  and  sandy  soil  of  Chel- 
sea. Hence,  it  is  supposed,  arose 
his  desire  to  possess  this  andent 
manor-house,  when  the  revered 
head  of  Sir  Thomas  had  fallen 
and  been  ignominiously  set  up  on 
London  Bridge  by  the  cruel  fickle 
tyrant,  whose  friendship  and  love 
to  man  or  woman  were  almost  as 
strongly  to  be  dreaded  as  his 
enmity  and  hate. 

To  this  old  place  came  Eliza- 
beth, the  little  three -year -old 
child  of  Anne  Boleyn,  when  the 
brief  reign  of  divorced  Queen 
Katharine's  maid  of  honour  was 
over,  and  that  of  the  murdered 
Queen's  own  maid  of  honour, 
Jane  Seymour,  had  commenoed. 
One  can  readily  enough  imagine 
the  fair-haired  child,  with  her 
delicate  complexion,  graceful  little 
figure,  and  bright  sadly  wonder- 
ing eyes  filled  with  a  vague  tenor 
as  they  brought  her  from  the 
royal  palace  of  Greenwich  in  tiie 
King's  baige.  The  fftces  of  the 
ladies  about  her  would  be  grave 
and  solemn,  their  eyes  fall  of 
teaifol  pity.  The  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  her  fond  mother^  and 
the  reluctance  of  the  attendants 
to  speak  of  her,  would  be  so 
utterly  strange  and  terrible  to  a 
child  so  young.  No^  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  foUow  in  our  mind's  eye 
the  progress  of  that  royal  baige 
firom  Greenwich  to  Chelsea,  and 
conjure  up  sadden  >  awe-flfeiicken 
pointings  and  whisperings  when 
the  grim  old  tow^s  and  walls 
of  the  ^  great   city  foitreas   and 
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priaon  were  in  view,  as  they 
thought  how,  but  a  very  little  time 
before,  possibly  in  that  same  yes- 
eel  from  which  the  child  was 
gazing,  the  mother,  talking  wildly 
and  incoherently,  with  now  and 
then  a  barst  of  hysteric  langhter, 
drew  near  it,  and,  becoming  in- 
sensible, was  carried  to  that  low 
black  fatal  archway,  from  wliich 
she  looked  her  last  on  liberty, 
and  nnder  which  she  went  to 
meet  her  death,  plunged,  as  it 
were,  in  a  moment  from  the 
supreme  height  of  glory,  honour, 
and  dignity,  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  infamy,  degradation,  and  abase- 

Of  Elizabeth's  child-life  in  that 
quaint  old  Chelsea  manor-house 
by  the  church,  which  the  father, 
who  had  branded  her  with  illegi- 
timacy, made  her  residence,  we 
have  little  or  nothing  recorded. 
It  appears  to  have  been  very  old 
and  dilapidated,  and  Henry,  soon 
after  it  passed  into  his  possession, 
erected  in  its  place  a  new  palace, 
for  which  he  chose  a  site  to  the 
east  of  Winchester  House.  This 
building  was  of  a  quadrangular 
form,  with  lofty  outside  chimneys, 
cour^ards,  and  an  embattled  gate- 
way. It  faced  the  river,  and  was 
puUed  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Of  the  row  of  booses 
erected  upon  its  site,  one  is  still 
traditionally  known  in  the  neigh« 
bourhoOd  as  '  the  Manor  House ' 
and  'Queen  Elizabeth's  School,' 
and  the  present  writer  has  passed 
aome  very  pleasant  merry  hours 
beneath  its  roof. 

Jane  Seymour  died  two  days 
after  the  birth  of  her  son  Edward. 
In  time  her  place  was  filled  by  that 
zealous  Protestant  and  pious  lady 
Katharine  Parr,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Parr  of  Kendal,  who 
had  been  twice  widowed  before. 
In  1543  she  ascended  the  throne 
of  our  English  Bluebeard,  whose 
widow   also   she   was,   happily, 


destined  to  become.  To  her,  as 
a  marriage  jointure,  Chelsea  Palace 
was  given,  and  to  it  she  retired 
after  the  death  of  the  King.  Miss 
Aikin,  in  her  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
and  Times  of  Queen  Elizabeth^ 
teUs  us  that  her  father's  widow 
retained  the  charge  of  that 
princess,  and  that  the  home  of 
both  was  usually  one  or  other  of 
Katharine's  jointure  houses  at 
Chelsea,  Hanworth,  or  Hounslow. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  written  to 
Queen  Katharine  from  Elizabeth 
in  1544,  in  elegant  Italian,  in 
the  course  of  which  she  says: 
'  Inimical  fortune,  envious  of  all 
good  and  ever  revolving  human 
affairs,  has  deprived  me  for  a 
whole  year  of  yoor  most  illustrious 
presence,  and,  not  thus  content, 
has  again  robbed  me  of  the  same 
good,  which  thing  would  be  in- 
tolerable to  me  did  I  not  hope  to 
enjoy  it  very  soon.  And  in  this 
my  exile  I  well  know  that  the 
clemency  of  your  Highness  has 
had  as  much  care  and  solicitude 
for  my  health  as  the  King's 
Majesty  himself.  By  which  thing 
I  am  not  only  bound  to  serve  you, 
but  also  to  revere  you  with  filial 
love,  since  I  understand  that  your 
iUuEftrious  Highness  has  not  for- 
gotten me  every  time  you  have 
written  to  the  King's  Majesty, 
which,  indeed,  it  was  my  duty  to 
have  requested  from  yoa.'  In 
another  letter,  written  to  the 
Qaeen  in  the  same  year  from 
Ashridge,  the  Princess  speaks  of 
sending  her  stepmother  a  little 
book,  which  she  has  translated 
out  of '  French  rhyme  into  Eng- 
Ush  prose,  joining  the  sentences 
together,  as  well  as  the  capacity 
of  my  simple  wit  and  small  learn- 
ing could  extend  themselves.' 
The  book  was  called  The  Mirror, 
or  OlasSf  of  the  Sinful  Soul 

It  was  most  probably  at  Chelsea 
that  the  Lord  Admiral  Thomas 
Seymour,    brother    of  the    late 
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Qneen  Jane,  made  love  to  Eliza- 
beth, then  in  hei  fourteenth  year, 
to  whom,  in  1547»  he  proposed 
marriage  directly  after  her  father's 
death ;  and  it  was  certainly  here 
that  he  often  resided  when  (hay- 
ing been  rejected  by  £)lizabeth) 
he  married  her  stepmother  Kath- 
arine, whom  he  had  wooed  pre- 
vious to  her  marriage  with  King 
Henry,  and  whom  he  made  veiy 
unhappy. 

Writing  of  this  marriage  to  her 
sister  Mary,  Elizabeth  said,  '  Tou 
are  very  right  in  saying,  in  your 
most  acceptable  letters,  which 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
writing  to  me,  that,  our  interests 
being  common,  the  just  grief  we 
feel  on  seeing  the  ashes,  or  rather 
the  scarcely  cold  body,  of  the 
King  our  father  so  .shamefully 
dishonoured  by  the  Queen  our 
stepmother,  ought  to  be  common 
to  us  also.  I  cannot  express  to 
^ou,  my  dear  Princess,  how  much 
affliction  I  suffered  when  I  was 
first  informed  of  this  marriage; 
and  no  other  comfort  can  I  find 
than  that  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting ourselves  to  the  decrees 
of  Heaven,  since  neither  you  nor 
I,  dearest  sister,  are  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  offer  any  obstacle 
thereto,  without  running  heavy 
risk  of  making  our  own  lot  much 
worse  than  it  is,  at  least  so  I 
think.  We  have  to  deal  with 
too  powerful  a  party,  who  have 
got  all  authority  into  their  hands, 
while  we,  deprived  of  power,  cut 
a  very  poor  figure  at  Court  I 
think,  then,  that  the  best  course 
we  can  take  is  that  of  dissimula- 
tion, that  the  mortification  may  fall 
upon  those  who  commit  the  fault.' 

The  King  built  a  new  palace 
to  the  east  of  Winchester  House, 
and  gave  it,  for  a  marriage  join- 
ture, to  Katharine  Parr,  who  re- 
tired hither.  In  the  Burleigh 
Papers  (vol.  L  fols.  61  and  93) 
some  letters  from  Katharine,  and 


dated  from  Chelsey,  1548,  the 
year  of  her  death,  contain  a 
curious  account  of  the  attentions 
paid  by  Seymour  to  the  Princess, 
and  which,  whether  innocent  or 
not,  formed  a  chief  article  of  his 
impeachment.  After  John  Dudley, 
the  most  gallant  soldier  and  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  time,  had 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Duke  of  Northumberiand  and 
restored  to  the  post  of  Lord 
Admiral,  which  the  Protector 
Somerset  had  induced  him  to 
resign  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Thomas  Seymour,  he  became  pos- 
sessor of  Chelsea  Palace,  and  rose 
to  supreme  power  on  the  ruin  and 
death  of  the  King's  uncle.  His 
vain  efforts  to  place  Lady  Jane 
Grey  upon  the  throne  after  Ed-' 
ward's  death  ended  in  his  execu- 
tion for  treason  on  August  23, 
1553 ;  but  his  widow  retained 
possession  of  the  Chelsea  Palace, 
and  died  there  in  1555."^  Li  a 
MS.  at  the  Heralds'  College — ^i. 
XV.  foL  232 — is  a  description  of 
the  funeral,  at  West  Minster,  of 
Anna  the  daughter  of  Cleves,  as 
she  subscribed  herself,  who,  on 
the  16th  July  1557,  died  'at  the 
King  and  Queene's  Majesty's 
palace  of  Chelsey  beside  London.' 
Honoured  with  a  magnificent 
funeral  by  her  stepdaughter  Maiy, 
the  luckless  and  even-temperei 
Queen,  for  whom  Holinshed  has 
a  good  word,  was  laid  in  the  Min- 
ster by  the  *  tomb  of  touchstone,' 
where  Soehberht*s  remains  had  been 
solemnly  reinterred  by  Edward 
IL  Fuller  appositely  points  out 
that  no  one  of  Henry's  wives, 
except  Anne  of  Cleves,  had  a 
monument,  'and  hers,'  he  ob- 
serves, '  but  half  a  one.'    Though 

*  She  was  the  mother  of  Robert  Dudlerf 
Queen  £lizab6th*8  faroorite,  and  of  Marj, 
whose  son  was  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney.  For 
an  interesting  account  of  her,  see  Collms's 
Memorials  ^  Noble  Familiu,  She  was 
buried  in  Chelsea  parish  chiirch--St. 
Luke*8, 
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neyer  finkhed,   tlie   monament, 
which  stands  in  the  sacrarium  at 
the  south  of  the   altar,  may  he 
identified  hj  the  initial  letters  A. 
and  C.  frequently  repeated  upon 
it.     The  heautiful  tomh  of  Kath- 
arine Parr  at  Sudeley  is  modem. 
In  the  second  year  of  her  reign 
£lizaheth  granted  this  manor  and 
palace  of  her  childhood's  days  for 
life  to  Anne  Duchess  of  Somerset, 
widow  of  the  Protector  Somerset, 
who  thus  succeeded  the  man  to 
whom  the  disgrace  and  death  of 
her  hushand  was  popularly  attri- 
buted, as  John  Dudley  had  suc- 
ceeded him,    for  whom  he  had 
been  displaced  as  Lord  Admiral. 
Each    of   the     three    successive 
owners  of  this  estate  and  house 
had  died  a  violent  and  disgraceful 
death,  and  often  as  the  evening 
gloom  thickened  in  its  chamhers 
of  ghastly  memories  may  Anne 
have  recalled  their  familiar  images 
to  her  fancy,  and  shuddered  as 
she  did  so.     Here  she  died  at  a 
ripe    old    age,   and  was   buried 
(1558)  in  the  Ahhey.     Her  tomh 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  was 
set  up  by  her  son  Lord  Hertford, 
'in  this    dolefnll    dutie  carefull 
and  diligent'    In  the   year  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  the  Protector's 
widow  the  royal  manor  of  Chelsea 
waa  rented  to  John,  first  Lord 
Stanhope      of    Harrington,     for 
131.  Qs.  Sd,;  he  soon  after  sur- 
rendered his  patent  in  favour  of 
Katharine  Howard,  wife  to  the 
Lord  Admiral,  a  staunch  Protes- 
tant, whom  the  Virgin  Queen  had 
regarded  with  speciad  favour.  The 
property  next  passed  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  beheaded  in  1648, 
and  his  brother,  slain  at  Worces- 
ter.    The  Hamiltons  conveyed  it 
to  Charles  Lord  Oheyne  (Viscount 
Newhaven    of  Scotland),  whose 
son  William  sold  it  to  Sir  Hans 
filoane  in   the  year  1712.    De- 
Tolving  upon  Charles,  second  Lord 
Cadogan  of  Oakley,  at  his  mar- 


riage with    Elizabeth,  the  elder 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  cele- 
brated naturalist  and  physician, 
the  manor  now  vests  in  his  de- 
scendants  the    Earls    Cadogan. 
King    Henry  VIII.'s    palace,    a 
quadrangular  building,  enclosing 
a  spacious   courtyard,  was   situ- 
ated  in    that   part    of   Cheyne 
Walk  near   the  now   steamboat 
pier  which  adjoined  Winchester 
House,   extending   eastwards    as 
far  as  Don  Saltero's  coffee-house. 
Sir  Hans  Sloane — the  famous 
physician    and    naturalist,    who 
founded  the  British  Museum,  and 
whose  first  professional  successes 
arose,  as  he  confessed,  merely  from 
the  accident  of  his  playing  whist 
with  a  lady  at  a  fashionable  as- 
sembly, when  she   had  a-  sharp 
return  of  an  ague  fit — Sir  Hans 
was  the  first  English  physician 
who  was  raised  to  a  bcuronetage, 
Queen   Anne's  favourite  medical 
attendant,  and  the  first  naturalist ' 
of  his  day.     He  expended  enor- 
mous sums  in  the  collection  of 
his  books  and  rarities,  but  was 
of  Such  a  penurious  disposition 
that  those  who  visited  him  in  the 
storied  chambers  of  the  old  Chel- 
sea Palace  and  Manor  House,  to 
see  lus  world-famous  museum,  or 
his  excellent  botanical  gardens, 
pronounced  him  the  most  inhos- 
pitable man  of   his  time.     His 
friends  ceased  to  visit  him  for 
that    reason,  and  when    ninety 
years  of  age  he  complained  bitterly 
that  now,  when  he  was  old  and 
unable  to  visit  them,  he  saw  no- 
thing of  them.     Dr.   Mortimer, 
secretary  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  of 
which  Sir  Hans  became  president 
after  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton, visiting  the  great  physician 
at  Chelsea  on  one  occasion,  was 
specially  honoured  with  an  invita- 
tion to  stay  and  dine.     The  feast 
consisted  of  one  little  half-starved 
fowl  and  a  boiled  egg  1     Jn  the 
course  of  dinner  the  complaint 
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above  mentioned  was  brought  for- 
ward, in  leplj  to  which  the  secre- 
tary said, '  You  should  keep  a  good 
table.'  The  old  baronet  replied 
angrily, 

'  Keep  a  table  I  keep  a  table, 
sir  1  Would  you  have  me  ruin  my* 
self)  What !  public  credit  is  tot- 
tering now ;  and  if  there  should 
be  a  national  bankruptcy,  or  a 
sponge  to  wipe  out  the  National 
Debt,  you  will  yet  see  me  in  the 
workhouse.  Keep  a  table,  indeed !' 

The  learning  of  medical  men 
and  the  progress  of  medical 
science  may  be  gleaned  from  a 
story  which  was  often  told  in  this 
old  palace  of  the  royal  Bluebeard 
and  his  widow,  of  which  rare 
treasures  and  rows  of  books  now 
stored  in  the  British  Museum  may 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  surviying 
representatives.  When  Dr.  Sloane 
came  to  England  from  Ireland  in 
1684,  Dr.  Sydenham,  still  called, 
not,  as  one  might  imagine,  sarcas- 
tically, 'the  father  of  English 
medicine,'  was  in  the  zenith  of 
his  £Eune,  and  to  him  Hans  carried 
a  letter  of  introduction,  which  set 
forth  his  learning  in  glowing 
terms,  saying  he  was  a  ripe  scho- 
lar, a  good  botanist,  and  a  skilful 
anatomist. 

Dr.  Sydenham,  as  Sir  Bichard 
Blackmore  tells  us,  built  all  his 
maxims  and  rules  of  practice  upon 
repeated  observations  on  the 
nature  and  properties  of  disease, 
and  on  the  power  of  remedies,  and 
.says  he  vilified  learning  of  which 
he  was  no  master,  simply  because 
he  had  not  it.  After  reading  Dr. 
Sloane's  letter,  and  eyeing  him 
very  attentively,  he  said, 

'  All  this,  sir,  is  mighty  fine ; 
but  it  won't  do  1  Botany — non- 
sense 1  Sir,  I  have  an  old  woman 
in  Covent  Gburden  who  under- 
stands botany  better.  As  for 
anatomy,  my  butcher  can  dissect 
a  joint  full  as  well.  No,  young 
man — all  this  is  stuff  1  You  must 


go  to  the  bedside ;  it  is  there  only 
that  you  can  learn  to  cure  disease.' 

We  pity  the  patients  upon 
whom  the  old  followers  of  Dr. 
Sydenham  began  their  experi- 
ments, and  think  of  the  horrible 
confession  once  openly  made  by  a 
celebrated  oculist,  who  said  he 
must  have  spoiled  a  whole  hatful 
of  eyes  before  he  attained  the  skill 
requisite  for  successfully  operating 
upon  one.  Alas  for  the  owners 
of  the  hatful ! 

Blackmore  also  tells  how  when 
on  one  occasion  he  asked  Syden> 
ham  what  books  he  should  read 
to  qualify  himself  for  practice  in 
his  profession,  the  great  physician 
replied,  Don  Quixote.  Despite  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary, 
one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  *  this 
divine  man,'  as  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers calls  him,  was  more  in 
harmony  with  his  position,  when 
he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse 
in  the  service  of  Charles  L,  than 
he  was  when  Hans  Sloane  came 
to  hini  with  his  glowing  letter  of 
introduction  to  solicit  advice  and 
assistance. 

When  Sir  Hans  lived  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  Handel  visited  him, 
and  gave  great  offence  by  putting 
his  muffin  on  one  of  the  doctor's 
darling  books.  The  composer 
used  to  confess  that  it  was  *a 
gareless  trick,'  while  he  added : 

*  Bud  it  tid  no  monsdrous  mis- 
chief; bud  it  pode  the  old  poog- 
vorm  treadfully  oud  of  sorts.  I 
offered  my  best  apologies,  bud  the 
old  miser  would  not  have  done 
with  it.  If  it  had  been  a  biscuit 
'twould  not  have  mattered  joion& 
No  I  but  muffin  and  pudder  1  And 
I  said,  "  Ah,  mine  God,  that  was 
the  rub,  it  was  the  pudder.  Now^ 
mine  worthy  friend.  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  you  have  a  nodable  ex- 
cuse— ^you  may  save  your  doasi 
and  pudder,  and  lay  it  to  that  un- 
feeling gourmandising  German; 
and  den  I  knows  it  will  add  some- 
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thing  to  your  life  by  sparing  your 
l>ur8e/ 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  died  after  a 
short  illness  of  three  days,  on  the 
1 1th  of  January  1852,  in  his  ninety- 
first  year.  His  famous  Chelsea 
botanical  garden,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  erected  his  statue,  by 
Byslnrack,  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Apothecaries'  Company;  hialibrary 
of  fifty  thousand  volumes,  and  his 
museum  of  costly  rarities,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  nation  on  condi- 
tion that  twenty  thousand  pounds 
should  be  paid  to  his  family. 

Passing  down    the   river,   we 
arrive  at  Kennington^  where  the 
kings  of  the  English  had  a  palace 
from  a  far  remote  period  until 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts.      It  is 
said  that  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
exchanging  certain  lands  with  the 
see  of  Bochester,  settled  at  Lam- 
beth   in   order  to   be  near  the 
palaces  of  Kennington  and  West- 
minster.     The   name  Lb  derived 
from  Kyninge-tun,  the  town  of 
the  king.     In    the   Conqueror's 
Survey — Domesday    Book,    tab. 
xiii.— it  is  set  forth  that '  Teodric 
the  goldsmith  holds  of  the  King 
Chenintune.     He  held  it  of  King 
Eadward.     Then  it  was  taxed  for 
five  hides ;  now  for  one  hide  and 
three  virgates. ...  It  was  worth, 
and  is  worth,  three  pounds.'  Tra- 
dition   runs    it    was   here   that 
Harthacnut  died   suddenly   at  a 
wedding  feast,  'with  a  tremens 
dous  struggle,'  in  the  act  of  drink- 
ing, and  that  Harold  assumed  the 
crown    of   England.      In   1189, 
Bichard  I.  granted  the  manor  to 
Sir  Eobert  Percy  for  twenty  marks 
a  year,  minus  fourpence  a  day,  his 
aalaxy  as  keeper  and  his  wages  as 
steward.      Matthew  Paris  chro- 
nicles that  at  a  parliament,  which 
met  here  on  the  14th  September 
1231,  a  vote  passed  for  the  giving 
of  one-fortieth   of   all  movables 
to  the  King  for  diMshaige  of  his 
debt  to  the  Duke   of  Bretagne. 


From  Kennington,  Edward  I.  sent 
to  Ireland  a  copy  of  the  statute 
De  Malefaciorihus  in  Parcis;  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  indeed,  might 
have  been  sent  since.  Edward  III. 
kept  his  Christmas  here  in  1342. 
He  gave  it  for  a  residence  to  the 
Black  Prince,  many  of  whose  acts 
are  dated  from  Kennington.    The 
lane  by  which  he  gained  the  river- 
stairs  is  known  as  Prince's  Eoad. 
In  this  palace,  his  widow,  Joan 
of  Kent,  adjusted  the  quarrel  be- 
tween John   of  Gaunt  and  the 
citizens,  arising  out  of  his  protec- 
tion of  Wycliflfe.      On    Sunday 
before  Candlemas  Day,  1377,  the 
citizens  held  a  notable  mummery 
here  for  the  disport  of  the  Prince 
Richard;    but  diversions  of  this 
kind  had  received  a  sudden  check, 
for  in  the  6th  Edward  HI.  all 
mummers  and  masquers  were  or- 
dered to  be  whipped  out  of  Lon- 
don. 

Of  other  royal  inhabitants  may 
be  instanced  Eichard  II.,  with 
his  girl- queen  Isabella;  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  his  son  Henry  lY. ; 
Henry  VI.,  who  dates  a  charter 
from  Kennington  in  1440  ;  Henry 
VII. ;  and,  upon  the  authority  of 
Leland,  Katharine  of  Arragon. 
King  James  I.  rebuilt  the  manor- 
house,  which  he  had  bought  of 
Alleyne  the  actor,  and  settled  the 
manors  of  Kennington  and  Vaux- 
hall  upon  his  eldest  son  Henry. 
Henceforward  the  two  manors  have 
appertained  to  the  Duchy  of  Com- 
wsdL  Charles  I.,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  lived  in  a  house  that  had 
been  built  upon  part  of  the  site 
of  the  older  palace.  The  manors 
he  granted  severally  to  Sir  Francis 
Cottington  and  Sir  Noel  Caron. 
Sold  in  1649,  as  being  worth 
42  R  a  year,  the  King  resumed 
possession  at  the  Kestoration,  and 
leased  them  to  Henry,  third  Lord 
Moore,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dro- 
gheda.  The  palace  stables,  by  the 
name  of '  the  Long  Bam '  remain- 
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ed  nntil  1795 .♦  The  cellars  be- 
neath Park  Place  retain  some  of 
the  ancient  foundations.  By  Cam- 
den's time,  every  vestige  above- 
ground  of  the  palace,  which  stood 
near  the  cross  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Croydon  and  King- 
ston  Boads,  had  disappeared.  He 
writes  under  date  1607,  looking 
for '  fedes  regia  Kennington  dictsB, 
quo  reges  Anglise  olim  secedere 
soliti,  sed  nunc  nee  nomen  nee 
rudera  invenimus.'  The  manor- 
house  was  pulled  down  some  years 
ago. 

Four  centuries  after  a  Christian 
church  had  been  erected  upon  the 
traditionary  site  of  the  temple  to 
Apollo,  Cnut,  Wulnoth  being 
Abbot,  built  for  himself  a  palace 
at  Westminster.  This,  as  some 
chroniclers  affirm,  was  very  near 
to  the  shore  where  he  rebuked 
his  courtiers.  Soehberht,  King  of 
the  East  Saxons,  co-founder,  ac- 
cording to  Bede,  with  his  uncle 
^thelberht,  of  St.  Paul's,  establish- 
ed what  became  in  1539  thecollegi- 
ate  church  and  abbey  of  St  Peter, 
amidst  the  brambles,  thickets,  and 
springs  of  the  Isle  of  Thorns — 
haunt  of  the  elk  and  red  deer 
from  the  neighbouring  forests,  the 
locus  terrihilis  of  Offa's  earliest 
genuine  charter.  Two  of  the 
springs,  as  Dean  Stanley  observes 
in  his  Memoriahy  flowed  until  re- 
cently in  Dean's  Yard  and  St. 
Margaret's  Churchyard ;  whilst 
bones  of  the  deer  are  now  and 
then  upturned.  Cnut's  palace 
was  rebuilt  by  the  monarch,  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Cerdic,  and 
the  last  of  his  Saxon  race,  whose 
virtues  and  piety  earned  for  him, 
in  a  subsequent  age,  a  rank 
amongst  the  canonised  saints. 
Just  as  at  Dunfermline  and 
Holyrood,  the  abbey  and  palace 
grew  up  side  by  side  in  the 
closest  union ;  the  monastery  and 

*  Agood  view  of  the  Bam  wiU  be  found 
in  Allen'B  ffUtory  qf  Lambeth^  1827. 


church  were  both  within  the 
palace  precincts — the  church,  in 
the  words  of  Edward  HI.  him- 
self, was  the  'capella  palatii 
nostri  principalis;'  and  even  to 
tins  day  our  sovereign  is  crowned 
'within  our  palace  at  West- 
minster.'* On  Wednesday,  In- 
nocents' Day^  1065,  the  King 
executed  the  charter  of  dedication, 
which  yet  lies  in  the  Chapter 
House ;  and  though  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  unusual  upon  such  a 
day,  the  Abbey  received  its  first 
consecration  at  human  hands 
from  Stigand,  in  the  presence  of 
Harold  and  his  sister  Edith,  whose 
consort  lay  on  his  death-bed.  On 
the  5th  January  St.  Eadward  the 
Confessof  died  in  a  room  of  his 
new  palace,  which,  long  known 
by  his  own  name,  was  afterwards 
designated  the  Painted  Chamber. 
The  day  following  he  was  buried 
in  the  Abbey,  where  his  shrine 
has  ever  since  formed  the  central 
feature  of  veneration.^  Since  the 
fire  of  1834  left  very  little  of  the 
old  palace,  excepting  the  hall  of 
the  Bed  King  as  reconstmcted 
by  Bichard  II.,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  show  how  the  former 

*  The  tapestry  at  Bayenx  affotdi  a 
quaint  exposition  of  this,  in  the  figure 
that  stands  upon  a  ladder  reaching  from 
the  roof  of  the  palace  to  the  abbey,  and 
leans  forward  to  grasp  the  weather-eock 
of  the  latter  in  his  hand. 

t  It  is  still  visited  by  devout  Roman 
Catholics.  The  paintings  in  the  Chamber 
of  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  with 
episodes — as  in  the  sculptures  on  t^e 
screen  in  St  Eadward's  Chapel^in  the  life 
of  the  holy  King,  are  deemed  to  have  beoi 
of  the  time  of  King  Henry  III.,  who  paid 
Odo,  a  goldsmith,  41,  10s.  for  *  pictures  to 
be  done  in  the  King*s  chamber.'  In  the 
ceremonial  for  the  marriage  of  Bichard 
D  uke  of  York  to  the  Lady  Anne  Mowbray 
—15th  January  1477— the  room  ia  s^led 
St  Eadward's  Chamber ;  and  so  ia  it  called 
as  the  scene  of  a  parliament  held  here  on 
the  21st  May  1864.  The  xs.  Itinerary 
of  Simon  Simeon  and  Hugo  the  Dlnmi- 
nator,  now  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  alludes  to  the  frescoes. 
Coke,  in  his  Fourth  Institute,  savs  the 
parliament  causes  were  anciently  neld  in 
the  Chambre  D^peint,  or  St  Edward's 
Chamber. 
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buildings  weie  gronped  aronnd  it. 
At  its  south-eastern  comer,  and 
perpendicularly  with  its  length, 
was  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  dedi- 
cated by  King  Stephen  to  the 
proto-martyr,  but  rebuilt  during 
the  period  1880-52.  Hither  the 
Commons  removed  from  the  Chap- 
ter House  of  the  Abbey  in  1547 
(1st  Edward  YL).  To  the  east 
stood  the  range  of  buildings  known 
afi  the  Speaker's  house,  haying  a 
watep-gate,  built  by  Eichard  II., 
where  the  Lord  Mayor  would  dis- 
embark on  the  occasion  of  his 
presentation  at  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. Northwards  of  these, 
and  in  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
New  Palace  Yard,  was  the  Star 
Chamber.  The  Court  of  Requests, 
which,  upon  the  legislative  union 
with  Ireland,  served  as  a  House 
of  Lords,  was  at  the  south  of  the 
Hall.  South  of  this  again,  and 
aligned  with  the  river's  bank,  was 
the  original  hall  of  the  Confessor's 
palace— the  Whitehall,  used  as  the 
first  House  of  Lords,  between  the 
Painted  Chamber  on  the  north 
and  the  Prince's  Chamber  to  the 
south.  The  interior  is  depicted  in 
Copley's  painting,  in  the  nation- 
al collection,  of  'The  Death  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,'  who  was 
attacked  by  his  last  illness  whilst 
inveighing  against  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  colonies. 
The  Lords  took  with  them  to 
the  more  commodious  Court  of 
Bequests  the  celebrated  tapestry 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Armada.  It 
had  been  worked  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Charles,  first  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham (better  known  as  Lord 
Howard  of  EflSnghamX  by  Francis 
Spiering,  from  the  designs  of 
Cornelius  Yroom,  at  a  cost  of 
16282.  In  the  southern  end  of 
the  Court  of  Requests  three  arches 
were  lately  discovered,  the  oldest 
remains  of  the  palace— older,  pro- 
bably, than  St.  Eadward's  time. 
Two  were  made  into  windows  in 


1800,  the  third  being  hidden 
again  by  some  pre-structure.  The 
great  fire  totally  destroyed  these 
valuable  memorials.  The  Prince's 
Chamber  was  hung  with  a  singular 
piece  of  tapestry  representing  the 
birth  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
Cotton  Garden  filled  the  space 
between  the  Painted  Chamber  and 
the  chapel .  By  the  south-western 
comer  of  the  hall  was  a  room  of 
date  Eichard  II.,  that  was  given 
up  as  a  common  room  for  the  ser- 
vants of  members.  Westwards 
the  palace  buildings  extended  to 
the  Sling's  Jewel  House,  latterly 
the  Parliament  Office,  a  rectangu- 
lar stone  tower  at  the  nor&- 
eastem  corner  of  the  Infirmary, 
now  the  College,  Garden,  and  be- 
hind Abingdon  Sbreet,  formerly 
Dirty  Lane.  A  garden  entered 
frouLthe  north  by  a  gate  in  St. 
Margaret's  Lane,  and  having  an 
exit  into  Lindsey  Lane  towards 
Millbank,  occupied  the  site  of 
Old  Palace  Yard.*  Opposite  to 
the  end  of  Great  College  Street 
was  the  King's  slaughter-house 
for  supplying  the  psdace.  The 
foundations  were  visible  one 
hundred  years  since.  The  first 
chapel  in  the  palace  was  that  of 
St  Eadward,  near  the  Cotton 
Garden,  upon  the  site  of  the  later 
Cotton  House.  In  the  reign  of 
William  Eufus,  Hugo  Flory  was 
confirmed  as  Abbot  of  Canterbury 
'  in  the  King's  Chapel  at  West- 
minster' {Chronica,  W.  Thorn). 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  as  rebuilt 

*  Lindsey  Lane,  so  named  from  the 
house — taken  down  in  1720 — on  its  westem 
side  of  Lord  Lindaej,  crossed  Great  Col- 
lege Street  by  the  water-mill  over  the 
Long  or  Mill  Ditch,  the  ditch  flowing 
around  the  northern  side  of  Thomey 
Island,  fed  by  the  Ay,  or  Aye,  from 
fiampstead,  and  is  represented  by  the  lake 
in  St  James's  Park,  to  which  the  descent 
was  marked  by  the  steps  leading  from 
Chapel  Place—Judge  Jeifrey*s  house— 
in  Delahay  Street.  It  ran  beneath  Qreat 
CoUege  Street  into  the  river  at  Queen's 
Bridge.  The  eastern  outlet  was  at  Chan- 
nel (Cannon)  Bow. 
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by  Edwaxd  III.,  Tras  always  con- 
Eddeied  to  afford  a  unique  example 
of  Decorated  aichitectaie.  The 
original  charter  of  endowment  by 
letters  patent,  as  drawn  up  by 
William  Edendon  (who  was  made 
Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1346), 
and  dated  6th  August  1348,  22nd 
Edward  III.,  may  be  found  in 
Bymer's  Fcedtra,  vol  v.  fol.  631. 
The  design  was  that  of  the  mas- 
ter-mason, Thomas  of  Canterbury. 
The  common  mistake  of  imput- 
ing it  to  WiUiam  of  Wykeham, 
who,  howeyer,  did  build  Windsor 
Castle  for  this  same  king,  is  suffi- 
eiently  corrected  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  but  six  years  of  age  when 
the  rebuilding  of  8t.  Stephen's 
Chapel  was  begun.  This  chapel 
is  believed,  and  upon  good  grounds, 
to  have  been  decorated  with  paint- 
ings even  in  King  Edward  L's 
i^eign.  Adapted  for  the  Com- 
mons in  1547,  it  was  again  altered 
in  the  last  year  of  the  last  century 
(1800),  and  enlarged  by  reducing 
the  walls,  which  were  more  than 
three  feet  in  thickness,  from  with- 
in. The  removal  of  the  wainscot 
on  the  11th  August  revealed  some 
mural  and  panel  paintings  which 
filled  the  antiquarian  world  with 
wonder  and  delight.  These  were 
of  Edward  IIL's  period.  A  care- 
ful examination  of  the  works  them* 
selves  and  of  the  account-rolls  of 
the  time  conclusively  demonstrated 
them  to  be  in  oils,  and  of  a  date 
about  sixty  years  prior  to  the 
supposed  invention  or  revival  of 
painting  in  that  medium  by  John 
Van  Eyck.  The  pictures  were  dili- 
gently copied  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith 
until  their  final  destruction  six 
weeks  afterwards.  They  were  the 
work  of  seventy-six  artists,  of 
whom  two  only  were  not  natives 
of  this  country.  A  view  of  the 
interior  in  the  early  part  of  this 
cetituiy  is  to  be  seen  in  a  large 
picture  at  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery ;  whilst  descriptions  of  the 


chapel  are  given  in  Mackenae'iB 
work,  and  in  J.  T.  Smith's  West- 
minaUr,  with  numerous  coloured 
illustrations  of  the  paintings, 
sculpture,  and  glass.  The  latter 
author  shows  that  Stow*8  ac- 
count of  the  chapel  and  its 
site  is  untrustworthy  in  many 
material  particulars.  A  drawing 
of  Gravelot,  of  1742,  engraved  by 
W«  J.  White,  should  also  be  men- 
tionedL  The  chapel  was  upon  the 
first  floor ;  the  restored  crypt  yet 
survives  upon  the  ground  floor, 
beneath  the  now  St  Stephen's 
Hall.  When  it  was  given  to  the 
Commons,  the  revenues  of  the 
collegiate  foundation,  as  reconsti- 
tuted by  Edward  IlL,  amounted 
to  nearly  1100/.  yearly.  The 
Speaker's  House  in  St.  Stephen's 
Court  embodied  the  chapel  clois- 
ters, as  renewed  in  1350,  the 
chapel  chapter-house,  and  a  square 
stone  tower  on  the  east  of  the 
great  halL  In  its  most  modem 
phase  the  Star  Chamber  was  an 
Elizabethan  building  with  gables 
of  date  1602.  A  fi^e  engraving, 
firom  an  iron  plate,  of  the  ceiling 
of  its  principal  room  is  in  Smith's 
work.  The  popularly  received 
story  must  yield  to  the  fact  that 
its  name  Is  derived  from  the  star- 
ra — Hebraice,  sheidr — or  Jewish 
covenants  which  Richard  I.  de-' 
posited  here.  The  judicial  court 
of  Star  Chamber  set  up  by  Heniy 
YIIL  was  abolished  on  the  Ist 
August  1641.  Prynne's  prosecu- 
tion by  Attorney-General  J^oj  is 
the  most  famous  of  its  records. 
The  first  House  of  Lords  was  the 
very  room  through  whose  wall 
Biohard  with  the  lion's  heart  bad 
a  way  out  that  he  might,  without 
diverting  his  face,  make  straight 
for  Portsmouth  against  Philip  of 
France,  who  had  invaded  Koar- 
mandy.  They  met  at  GiB0Z8» 
where  our  King^ave  his  army  the 
parole, '  Dieu  et  mon  droit.'  His 
equestrian  statue  by  Marochetti, 
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a  theatrical  and  inadequate  com- 
position, stands  haid  by  in  Old 
ralace  Yard.  A  doorway  in  a 
court,  by  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Prince's  Chamber,  opened  into 
the  cellars  hired  by  Gatesby  and 
his  fellow-conspirators.  Their  an- 
tiquity was  mentioned  by  the  Earl 
of  Northampton,  who  presided  at 
the  Jesuit  Garnet's  trial.  The 
thickness  of  the  waU — nine  feet 
— between  the  vaults  and  the 
basement  of  the  House  of  Lords 
accounts  for  the  long  time  the 
conspirators  took  to  make  their 
ivray  through,  and  the  lai^  amount 
of  gunpowder  which  they  thought 
necessary  for  their  purpose,  being 
thirty-sue  barrels  in  all.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  letter  which  led  to  their 
discovery  was  penned  by  Mary, 
wife  to  Thomas  Abington  (whence 
Abingdon  Street),  of  Hinlip,  coun- 
ty Worcester,  and  eldest  daughter 
of  Lord  Morley,  father  of  the  Lord 
Monteagle.  Affection  for  a  brother 
prompted  the  warning  which  she 
endeavoured  so  to  frame  as  to  avert 
the  detection  of  her  husband.  Of  the 
conspirators,  Winter,  Eockwood, 
Cayes,  and  Fawkes  wete  executed 
in  Old  Palace  Yard,  on  Friday, 
31st  January  1606.»  Barely 
twelve  years  later,  Kaleigh,  the 
brightest  jewel  in  his  sovereign's 
crown,  suffered  on  the  same  spot  5 
he  now  lies  with  his  son  Garew 
beneath  the  altar  of  8t.  Margaret's 
Church.  Here,  on  the  30th 
June  1637,  Bast  wick.  Burton,  and 
Piynne  stood  in  the  pillory ;  and 
in  more  troublous  times  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  with  the  Lords 
Gapel  and  Holland,  was  beheaded. 
The  King's  Jewel  House  should 
be  noticed,  if  it  be  only  for  the 
circumstance  that  the  abbot  con- 
veyed  it,    7th   June    1377,    to 

*  Se^  the  Weekly  Xewt  of  the  following 
Monday;  and  a  very  scarce  pamphlet, 
signed  ^T.  W./  entiUed  The  ArraiffnmeiU 
and  ExeevUon  of  the  late  Traitors^  4  to, 
London,  1606. 


Edward  IIL  in  exchange  for  a 
license  to  receive  and  purchase 
lands  to  the  extent  of  40/.  in  ex« 
pressed  despite  of  the  then  first 
statute  of  mortmain,  7th  Edward 
L,  1279.  The  grant  exists  in  the 
chartulary  Niger  Quatemus^  foL 
70,  of  the  Minster  archives.  This 
fine  old  relic  comprises  the  primi- 
tive refectory  and  dormitory  used 
by  the  monks  during  the  rebuild- 
ing by  the  Gonfessor.  It  was 
occupied  in  like  manner  by  the 
8peflJi:er  for  many  months  after  the 
fire  of  1834.  Abbot  Litlington 
refitted  the  interior,  and  the  beau- 
tiful vaulting  of  the  larger  of  the 
two  lower  rooms  is  of  his  time 
(1360).  The  upper  chamber  has 
a  good  chestnut  roof.  In  Edward 
YI.'s  time  the  Tower  was  a  royal 
wardrobe^  as  is  clear  from  the 
HarL  hs.  No.  1419,  which  gives 
an  inventory  of  the  late  King*s 
apparel  there.  It  next  served  as 
a  storehouse  for  the  Peers'  records, 
and  latterly  for  the  standard 
weights  and  measures.  The  more 
andent  of  the  latter  are  now  kept 
at  South  Kensington,  the  whole 
of  the  Tower  being  required  for 
the  modem  appliances,  including 
the  Whitworth  gauges  and  foreign 
standards,  of  the  Standards  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
view  of  the  Victoria  Tower,  the 
Gollege  Garden  and  Abbey,  with  the 
picturesque  houses  of  the  canons, 
from  its  roof  is  very  fine.  The 
Tower  itself  is  so  hemmed  in  by 
buildings  on  two  sides  and  an 
elbow  of  the  old  wall  on  the  others 
that  its  proportions  are  not  plainly 
visible ;  it  may,  however,  be  best 
seen  from  the  mews  in  Great 
College  Street.  The  contemplated 
destruction  of  this  ancient  build- 
ing is  much  to  be  regretted.* 
At  right  angles  with  the  Painted 
Chamber    was    the    Confessor's 

*  Mr.  Chaney,  the  keeper,  very  kindly 
permitted  me  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the 
Tower. 
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oratoxy,  where  in  Strype*B  day 
the  library  collected  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  was  kept.  Deposited  in 
1712  at  Essex  House,  the  home 
of  Eobert  Deyereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
on  the  site  of  the  once  Outer 
Temple,  the  Cottonian  hss.  were 
transferred  to  Ashbumham  House 
(once  known  as  the  Dean's  House) 
in  liittle  Dean's  Yard,  which  suf- 
fered by  fire  in  1731.  'Doctor 
Bob/  head-master  of  Westmin- 
ster School,  brother  to  John 
Freind,  the  friend  of  Atterbury, 
whose  release  from  the  Tower 
of  London  Dr.  Mead  demanded 
before  he  would  attend  Walpole, 
says  he  saw  Bentley,  the  King's 
Hbrarian,  in  his  dressing-gown  and 
full-bottomed  wig  rescuing  the 
Alexandrine  ms.  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  flames.  Lodged  for 
a  while  in  the  Abbey  library,  in 
the  dormitory  over  the  eastern 
cloister  and  Pyx  Chapel,  the 
books  and  mss.  were  ultimately 
taken  to  the  British  Museum. 
During  his  trial  King  Charles  L 
was  lodged  in  the  Cotton  Garden. 
In  the  vaults  of  the  Painted 
Chamber  was  a  very  curious 
triangularly-headed  doorway  of 
the  Confessor's  time.  After  the 
fire  of  1834  it  was  roofed  in  and 
the  walls  raised,  that  it  might 
serve  as  a  temporary  house  for 
the  Commons.  In  the  Painted 
Chamber  Marten  and  Cromwell 
were  guilty  of  the  shocking  inde- 
cency with  which  they  signed  the 
warrant  for  the  King's  execution ; 
and  here  Cromwell's  daughter, 
Eliza  Claypole,  and  Chatham  and 
William  Pitt,  lay  in  state.  The 
Cage  Chamber  was  by  the  Cotton 
Garden  at  the  riverside.  The 
name  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
sovereign's  caged  birds  were  kept 
here.  A  story  runs  that  King 
Henry  VIIL's  favourite  parrot 
fell  one  day  into  the  water, 
screaming,  'A  boatl  a  boat  for 
twenty  pounds !'    The  waterman 


who  saved  the  bird  was  promised 
he  might  have  whatever  reward 
the  parrot  should  allot  him,  and 
the  bird  forthwith  called  out, 
'  Give  the  knave  a  groat !' 

'  The  place  was  worthy  of  such 
a  trial.  It  was  the  great  hall  of 
William  Eufus;  the  hall  which 
had  resounded  with  acclamations 
at  the  inauguration  of  thirty 
kings;  the  hail  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  just  sentence  of  Bacon 
and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers  ; 
the  hall  where  the  eloquence  of 
Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed 
and  melted  a  victorious  party  in- 
flamed with  just  resentment ;  the 
hall  where  Charles  had  confronted 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  with 
the  placid  courage  which  has  half 
redeemed  his  fame.'  So  writes 
MacauUy  of  the  scene  of  Warren. 
Hastings's  impeachment.  The  hall 
which  then  echoed  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Sheridan  and  Burke,  of 
Fox  and  Grey ;  from  whose  floor 
a  Stuart  might  have  raised  the 
gauntlet  of  the  sovereign's  cham- 
pion ;  where  Edward  III.  received 
the  royal  captive  of  Poictiers; 
whence  men  like  Wallace  and 
Ealeigh,  More  and  Fisher,  Buck- 
ingham and  Laud,  went  to  their 
deaths;  where  the  Queens  of 
Scotland,  France,  and  England 
obtained  Henry's  clemency  for 
the  rebeUious  apprentices,  and 
the  seven  bishops  were  acquitted 
— this  venerable  pile,  hung  with 
the  banners  captured  at  Naseby, 
Worcester,  Preston,  and  Dunbar, 
heard  sentence  passed  upon  those 
peers  who  suffered  on  Tower  Hfll 
for  their  fidelity  to  him  they 
deemed  their  king.  The  building, 
as  it  now  stands,  was  erected  in 
1396 ;  the  contract,  dated  the  pre- 
ceding year,  is  printed  in  Rymet^s 
Foidera,  vol.  vil  fols.  794-5 ;  it 
forms,  in  his  own  words,  but  a 
small  part  of  the  new  palace  which 
Eiohard  II.  proposed  for  himself. 
But  here,  his  projects  frustrated. 
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that  monarcli  resigned  his  crown 
to  Bolingbioke.  Its  appropriation 
for  the  Conrte  of  Law  dates  from 
the  Conquest.*  They  were  per- 
manently established  here  in  the 
ninth  year  of  King  Henry  HE. 
The  literature  of  the  last  three 
centfuies  abounds  with  allusions 
to  the  resort  hither  of  litigants  and 
lawyers.  The  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, so  called  from  the  cancdli, 
or  latticed  screens  which  separated 
it  from  the  public,  and  the  Court 
of  Qaeen's  Bench  sat  at  the  south- 
em  end,  beneath  the  great  window, 
to  the  west  and  east  respectirely 
of  the  present  St  Stophen*s  porch. 
The  Common  Pleas  and  Exche- 
quer were  ranged  along  the  west- 
em  wall.  A  drawing  of  Gravelot's, 
engraved  by  C.  Moseley,  eirca 
1750,  shows  this  internal  arrange- 
ment, together  with  the  banners 
and  booksellers'  and  seamstresses' 
shops,  which  lined  the  hall  on 
either  side.  The  rent  and  profits 
of  the  stalls  belonged  to  the 
wardens  of  the  Fleet.  Kent's 
buildings  (of  1732)  along  the 
western  side  were  somewhat  in 
keeping  with  the  buildings  which 
formerly  stood  to  the  north  of  St. 
Margaret's  Church:  their  demo- 
lition leaves  us  in  the  difficulty — 
how  best  to  replace  them  and 
Soane's  Law  Courte  in  the  rearl 
A  wall,  with  a  gate  at  each  comer, 
once  enclosed  tiiree  sides  of  New 
Palace  Yard.  The  only  gate  exist- 
ing in  Maitland's  time  was  that 
leading  to  Westminster  bridge,  t.e. 
stairs.  The  north-eastern  gate 
opened  upon  the  Woolsteple,  at 
foot  of  the  present  bridge.  High- 
gate,  a  beautiful  work  of  King 
Eichard  IlL,  was  at  the  west  end 
of  Union,  now  Bridge,  Street;  it 
was  taken  down  in  the  year  1706, 
as  in  1731  was  that  at  the 
northern  end  of  St.  Margaret's 
Lane.     On  the  northern  side  of 

*  iElfric,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  was 
tried  here  in  1069. 


the  yard,  in  &ont  of  the  hall, 
stood  the  bell  or  clock  tower. 
This  and  the  central  fountain 
form  conspicuous  objecte  in  Hol- 
lar's view  (1647).  The  bell-tower 
was  pulled  down  in  the  year  1715. 
It  is  generally  credited  that '  Great 
Tom '  of  Westminster  entered  into 
the  composition  of  what  until  the 
other  day  was  the  great  beU  at 
St  Paul's.  But  this  ia  not  the 
case,  for  when  William  III.  gave 
Great  Tom  to  St.  Paul's,  the  bell, 
haying  been  injared  in  tran- 
sUrif  was  recast,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  broken  by  some  ill- 
advised  experimento  with  an  iron 
hammer.  Eichard  Phelps  cast 
anew,  of  fresh  metal,  the  big 
bell  which  bears  his  name.  An 
octagonal  tower  at  the  north 
of  the  Law  Courte  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  buildings  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  which  stood 
along  the  southern  side  of  the 
yard  and  partially  obscured  the 
halL  This  old  palace — where 
St.  Eadward  had  entertained  his 
cousin  the  Norman — ^which  had 
been  for  many  years  the  favourite 
home  of  King  Henry  III.,  where 
King  Edward  I.  was  bom  and 
King  Edward  IV.  died — having 
su£fered  by  repeated  fires  and 
neglect,  ceased  to  be  a  royal  resi- 
dence in  1532,  when  Henry  VIII. 
took  up  his  abode  in  Whitehall.* 
But  Qaeen  Elizabeth  lived  here 
for  awhile;  what  had  been  her 
bedroom  was  sometimes  used  by 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Over 
the  gallery  at  the  north  end  of 
the  hall  was  her  concert  and 
breakfast  room;  and  above  this 
again  the  nursery  of  Henry  VIII.  *s 
children.  The  fire  which  finally 
destroyed  a  building  that  had  been 
so  intimately  associated  with  the 
histovy  of  our  country  for  eight 

♦  See,  in  Walpole's  Anecdotes  of  Paint- 
ing, numerous  mandateSi  covering  the 
penod  Henry  III.  to  Richard  II.,  for  the 
beautifying  and  fitting  of  the  interior. 
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hnndied  years,  and  longer,  broke 
out  on  the  night  of  the  16th  Oc- 
tober 1834,  originating  in  the 
burning  of  the  piles  of  tally-sticks 
— their  nse  dating  from  the  Con- 
quest— on  which  for  centuries  past 
the  accounts  of  the  Houses  had 
been  kept. 

The  former  Lady  Chapel  of  the 
Abbey  was  dedicated,  as  is  also 
« Henry  VII/s  Chapel,"  to  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin.  In  the  garden 
etood  a  house  in  which  Ben 
Jonson  lived,  and  another  that 
was  leased  to  Chaucer  in  1399*— 
the  year  preceding  his  death — ^for 
53«.  4td,  per  annum,  he  being  then 
Clerk  of  the  Works  to  Rich- 
ard II.  for  the  rebuildings  at 
Westminster  and  Windsor.  Chau- 
cer's house  and  the  old  Eose 
tavern  were  pulled  down  in  1502. 


"Heaven"  and  «Heli"»  wew 
two  mean  ale-houses,  abutting  on 
Westminster  HalL  They  are 
mentioned,  together  with  a  third 
house  called  "  Purgatory,"  where 
a  ducking-stool  was  kept,  in  a 
grant  of  the  Ist  Henry  YII, 
These  three  notorious  taverns  are 
severally  alluded  to  by  Fuller, 
Butler,  Pepys,  and  Strype.  When 
Pride  purged  the  Parliament  he 
locked  up  the  forty-one  excepted 
members  for  the  night  in  '*  HelL** 
I  will  conclude  this  fiist  part  of 
my  article  by  stating  that  views 
and  plans  of  some  of  the  places  I 
have  mentioned  may  be  seen  in 
Wilkinson's  Londina  lUuetrafa/ 
Pennant's  London^  4to,  1793 ; 
J.  T.  Smith's  Weshninster,  1807 ; 
and  in  the  Crace  and  other  Col- 
lections, British  Museum. 

W.  R.  ICILLIKSM. 


*  'Svitle,  Her  Grace  would  have  yon  eat  no  more  Woolsack  pies  nor  Dagger 
f  mmety. 

'  Dol,  Nor  break  hia  fast  in  Heaven  and  Ufil'^The  Akhemiti,  act  v.'  sc  2. 


THE  WAY  WE  LOVE  NOW. 
fi  Homante  of  t)e  ^inetemtt  dmturs. 


BiTMB,  river,  gentle  riveri 

Flowing   through   those    pleasant 

Where  the  rushes  quake  and  quiver 
To  each  whisper  of  the  breeze  ; 

Biver,  with  thy  limpid  shallows, 
And  thy  glittering  pebbly  bed, 

Water-lilies — golden  mallows — 
Cloud  and  sunshine  overhead  ; 

There,  along  tby  fragrant  margin, 
In  the  glorious  summer  days, 

Once  there  strayed  a  pair  of  lovers. 
Wandering  in  a  dreamy  haze. 

She  was,  0.  divinely  pretty  I 
For  her  hair  was  purest  gold, 

And  her  form  and  every  feature 
Fashioned  in  a  fairy  mould. 

She  was  clever,  O,  so  clever  1 
With  a  stifled  pang  she  knew 

Years  of  desperate  toil  could  nev^r 
Make  her  lover  half  as  blue. 

And  she  pondered  and  reflected, 
Wandering  by  the  river  brink, 

'  If  he  should  not  be  rejected. 
Could  I  teach  him  how  to  think?' 

He  was  tall,  and  strong,  and  manly, 
And  his  coat  was  made  by  Poole, 

And  although  he  was  a  dandy. 
Yet  he  did  not  look  a  fool. 

For  he  had  a  frank  expression 
That  conveyed  some  strength  of  will, 

And  his  voice  was  soft  and  pleasing. 
And  his  eyes  were  better  still. 

But  one  lesson  life  had  taught  him, 
And  he  conned  it  every  day, 

^th  firm  purpose  he  would  struggle 
Not  to  throw  himself  away. 

80  he  pondered  and  reflected, 
As  he  wandered  by  her  side, 

*  Yes,  Bhe*8  very  nice,  'tis  oertain, 
But  the  world  is  very  wide ; 

And  perhaps  I  might  do  better — 
Anyhow  there's  lots  of  time ; 

Foolishly  myself  to  fetter 
Would,  I  take  it,  be  a  crime.' 

So  this  youth  resolved  to  travel, 
Till  his  mind  was  full  well  stored. 

Studying  with  minute  attention 
All  the  girls  he  met  abroad. 

Hoimnring  to  the  gentle  river, 
Now  the  maiden,  all  alone, 

Thought,  with  just  a  little  shiver, 
How  tbose  pleasant  days  had  flown. 


Then  there  came  another  suitor, 
With  a  crumpled  parchment  face, 

By  statistics  overwhelming 
Proving  courtship's  out  of  place. 

Thus  he  came  with  starch  and  buckram, 
Keen  devotion  to  red  tape. 

Proudly  owning  that  he  hated 
Sentiment  In  any  shape. 

But  he  found  her  more  efficient 
Than  secretaries  he  had  tried. 

And  her  winsome  grace  suflicient 
Even  for  a  statesman's  bride. 

Biver,  river,  gentle  river. 

Stealing  through  the  woods  and  dells, 
On  a  frosty  winter  morning 

Came  the  sound  of  marriage-bells. 

And  she  copied  speeches  for  him. 
Wrongs  of  millions  to  redress. 

And  she  studied  all  the  Blue-books, 
And — she.  was  a  great  success. 

For  she  took  to  model  farming, 
Triumphed  in  the  butter  prize ; 

While  her  ladyship  was  churning, 
,Bustic8  stared  with  open  eyes. 

But  she  scorned  all  adulation, 

Eager  now  to  educate 
Those  great  masses  of  the  nation. 

Dunces  made  by  cruel  Fate. 

Then  she  held  Blue  Ribbon  meetings, 
And  wrote  essays  by  the  score. 

Full  of  philanthropic  greetings. 
Crammed  with  philosophic  lore. 

But  at  times  when  she  is  weary, 
And  her  pretty  head  will  ache. 

Strange  misgivings  sometimes  haunt 
her 
That  she  made  a  great  mistake  I 

And  that  youth,  resolved  to  travel, 

Piccadilly  saw  once  more, 
Foolishly  disposed  to  cavil, 

Voting  all  he'd  seen  a  bore. 

Now  he  has  a  set  of  chambers, 
Full  of  antique  china  jars ; 

Visits  all  the  nicest  people, 
And — he  smokes  the  best  cigars. 

When  towards  the  fireside  gathering. 
At  the  evening  hour  of  rest. 

Tired  men  are  coming  homewards 
To  the  greeting  they  love  best, 

With  a  pNMvish  air  he'll  utter, 
'  Life  is  but  a  sorry  farce  ;' 

Friends  have  even  heard  him  mutter, 
*  Hang  it  all  1  I've  been  an  ass.' 


SHOOTING. 


Tab  Ist  of  September  is  a  day 
more  looked  forward  to  by  the 
genend  sporting  public  than  any 
other.  August  12th  and  Oetober 
1st  may  be  eagerly  anticipated  by 
the  wealthy  sportsman,  but  Sep- 
tember Ist  is  the  day  most  gene- 
rally looked  forward  to.  Nor  is 
the  reason  difficult  to  discover. 
Partridge-shooting  is  compara- 
tively the  cheapest  of  sports.  So 
long  as  vermin  is  kept  down  by 
trapping,  and  the  fields  properly 
bushed  in  the  season,  to  prevent 
the  birds  being  netted,  a  fiur 
number  are  sure  to  be  found. 
There  are  few  better  or  more  ex- 
citing sports  than  partridge-driv- 
ing. People  who  have  never 
tried,  and  those  who  have  tried 
and  fisdled,  afifect  to  despise  it; 
but,  in  spite  of  all,  it  is  an  excellent 
sport,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
all  can  join  in  it.  The  old  and 
young,  the  weak  and  strong,  and 
even  ladies,  honour  the  stands 
with  their  presence ;  though  this 
cannot  be  said  to  add  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  shooting,  for  par- 
tridge-driving arrangements  are 
usually  made  so  as  to  arrive  at 
the  first  set  of  stands  somewhere 
about  eleven.  Here  the  head- 
keeper  is  met,  who,  after  giving 
directions  about  watching  par- 
ticular lines,  and  begging  that 
gentlemen  will  not  put  up  their 
heads  too  soon,  but  keep  down 
and  '  give  the  birds  a  chance/  as 
he  cells  it,  on  the  lucus  a  non 
lueendo  principle,  I  suppose, 
mounts  his  old  horse  and  trots  off 
after  the  drivers,  receiving,  first 
of  all,  you  may  be  sure,  some 
chaff  from  the  youngsters  about 
his  horse  and  his  seat,  to  which 


he  good-humouredly  rejoins  that 
'  he  hopes  they  will  shoot  better 
than  he  can  ride.' 

The  party  now  disperse  to  their 
several  stands,  each  one  accom- 
panied by  his  loader,  and,  as  you 
stroll  down  with  your  old  loader, 
he  greatly  amuses  you  by  his 
observations  on  the  party  and 
shrewd  forecast  of  their  respective 
powers.  In  a  short  time  tiie  dis- 
tant sound  of  a  horn  is  heard, 
which  makes  your  old  man  break 
off  his  stories  and  reflections  alto- 
gether, as  he  knows  it  is  the 
signal  for  the  line  of  drivers  to 
start;  you  yourself  peer  eagerly 
through  the  screen,  though  really 
knowing  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  a  shot  for  a  long  time  yet. 
Presently  a  series  of  unearthly 
yells  are  heard,  as  some  obstinate 
covey  rises  and  breaks  back  over 
the  drivers'  heads.  And  here  let 
me  remark  that  the  arrangement 
of  a  successful  drive  requires  a 
great  deal  of  forethought  and 
knowledge;  the  wind  and  sun 
must  be  studied,  and  also  the 
habits  of  the  birds.  Partridges 
are  thorough  Tories,  and  like  to 
take  the  same  line  that  their 
fathers  before  them  did,  so  it  is 
useless  to  try  to  drive  them  fiur 
out  of  it. 

Presently,  as  you  are  looking 
through  the  screen,  a  dark  object 
comes  into  view  that  appears 
rather  like  a  bumble  bee ;  in  an- 
other second  you  perceive  it  is  an 
old  cock  French  partridge,  when, 
just  as  you  are  in  the  act  of  firing, 
down  drops  the  bird,  and  com* 
mences  running  like  a  racehorse. 
Naturally  you  bring  your  gun 
down,  but  the  old  loader  whis- 
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pers,  'Shoot  nn,  sir,  shoot  tm; 
be  be  the  blarmed  old  cock,  and 
mayhap,  if  70a  kills  un,  t'otheis 
will  be  obliged  to  fly ;'  so  yoa  pot 
him,  and  the  cload  of  feathers 
that  comes  out  is  wonderful.  A 
noTice  would  think  that  it  was 
blown  to  bits;  but  the  fact  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened, 
the  cloud  being  caused  by  the  great 
thickness  of  plumage.  It  is  Tery 
curious  to  shoot  one  in  snow :  the 
stream  of  feathers  lying  on  it 
looks  as  if  a  small  pillow  had  been 
ripped  open. 

Soon  a  distant  cry  of  'Mark 
oyer  T  showing  that  a  covey  has 
risen  and  Ib  coming  right  for  the 
stands,  puts  every  one  on  the 
qui  vice.  Here  they  come  straight 
for  the  man  on  the  right,  and  you 
feel  almost  inclined  to  envy  his 
chance,  when  suddenly  the  covey 
mount  straight  up  like  so  many 
sky-rockets ;  your  Mend,  fresh  to 
the  sport,  has  put  up  his  head 
just  a  minute  or  so  too  soon,  and 
the  birds  saw  him.  Firing  a  hasty 
right  and  left  as  they  pass  over, 
he  is  greatly  surprised  at  a  bird 
falling  nearly  on  the  top  of  him, 
the  fact  being  that  the  two  he 
shot  at  were  clean  missed,  but 
one  of  the  hindmost  of  the  covey 
flew  into  the  shot.  And  now  the 
scene  begins  to  be  very  interest- 
ing; the  birds  are  beginning  to 
run  out  of  the  roots  on  to  the  large 
stubble  in  front,  not  by  ones  and 
twos,  but  by  twenties  at  a  time, 
the  French  birds  of  course  being 
first  It  is  most  curious  to  notice 
their  dodges — how  they  run  about 
looking  for  places  to  hide  in,  and 
when  they  discover  the  least 
shelter  drop  down  into  it  at  once; 
but  you  cannot  spare  much  atten- 
tion to  them,  as  the  coveys  begin 
to  nse  thick  and  f  At,  and  cries  d 
*  Mark  over  T  are  incessant  The 
work  now  begins  to  be  very  ex- 
citing, and  the  fusillade  kept  up 
xeminda  one  of  the  commencement 
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of  a  general  action,  so  sustained 
IB  it  Some  of  the  younger  hands^ 
thoroughly  overcome  by  the  ex- 
citement of  their  first  drive,  are 
firing  wildly,  as  if  they  thought 
they  should  not  have  a  second 
chajice.  By  way  of  contrast,  look 
at  the  man  stationed  three  or  four 
stands  from  you,  and  see  the 
machineKlike  i4nlmtyTrith  which 
he  knocks  the  birds  over;  no 
flurry  of  any  sort,  the  gun  brought 
up  easily,  the  two  sharp  reports, 
and  a  brace  of  birds  tumbling ; 
the  empty  piece  handed  to  the 
loader,  and  the  other  gun  taken 
and  discharged  in  the  same  cool 
way  with  the  like  unfailing  result. 
Both  master  and  man  are  perfect 
specimens  of  their  kind,  the 
former  as  a  shot  and  the  latter  as 
a  loader.  And  now,  as  the  drivers 
get  further  through  the  roots,  the 
hares  begin  to  bolt  out,  running 
wildly  in  every  direction,  utterly 
bewildered  at  Uie  shouts  and  yells 
that  greet  them.  Kot  many  are 
shot  at  except  by  those  who  have 
utterly  muffed  the  birds,  and  are 
anxious  to  show  that  they  can 
hit  something.  Next,  as  the 
drivers  come  out  on  to  the  stubble, 
the  French  birds  begin  to  get  up 
by  ones  and  twos.  Many  of  these 
get  off,  for  they  rise  from  such 
queer  places,  often  close  to  the 
stands. 

The  first  drive  being  over,  the 
head-keeper  comes  up  to  see  the 
game  coUected,  pausing  by  the 
stands  of  those  who  have  been 
unlucky,  and  gravely  telling  their 
loaders  that  they  'need  not  trouble 
to  pick  up  their  master's  birds,' 
as  he  always  sees  to  that ;  where- 
upon very  frequently  the  occupier 
tnes  to  exphun  how  the  birds 
twisted  or  the  sun  was  in  his 
eyes,  or  makes  one  of  the  thou- 
sand excuses  that  men  give  for 
missing.  The  game  being  now 
collected,  the  {Mirty  stroll  off  to 
the  next  set  of  stands,  and  the 
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same  thing  goes  on  again,  with 
the  exception  that  some  of-  the 
excited  sportsmen  cool  down  a 
little,  and,  in  consequence,  im- 
prove in  their  shooting.  Driving 
is  the  least  fatiguing  of  any  sport 
to  the  shooters,  the  drivers  having 
to  go  such  long  rounds  to  their 
different  starting-points  that  there 
is  not  the  least  need  to  hurry 
from  stand  to  stand,  hut  you  can 
pick  your  way  and  go  hy  the 
easiest  route.  The  actual  shoot- 
ing, however,  is  difficult;  it  re- 
quires skill  and  coolness  to  get 
the  exact  knack  of  the  thing.  I 
well  remember,  after  one  drire,  a 
man,  who  really  was  a  remarkably 
good  shot  over  dogs  or  walking 
up  birds,  coming  to  me  with 
an  expression  of  the  greatest  dis- 
gust on  his  face,  and  saying,  '  I 
have  actually  missed  eight  shots 
running  f  However,  he  soon  got 
into  the  way  of  it ;  but  at  first  you 
do  not  discover  the  pace  the  birds 
go  at,  and  are  rather  bothered  by 
their  coming  right  at  you. 

After  a  morning's  driving  very 
good  sport  can  be  got  in  the  after- 
noon by  going  out  with  a  couple 
of  steady  spaniels  after  the  French 
partridges.  You  will  find  these 
birds  have  hidden  themselves  in 
the  most  wonderful  places,  under 
clods  and  small  lumps  of  hedge- 
cuttings,  in  tufts  of  grass,  holes 
by  gate-posts ;  in  fact,  there  is  no 
telling  where  they  may  have  got 
to.  A  rabbit-hole  is  a  very  favour- 
ite place ;  so  if  one  of  your  dogs 
seems  inclined  to  stop  and  scratch 
at  one,  do  not  tell  your  keeper  to 
'  call  the  tiresome  beast  off,'  as  he 
is  always  after  rabbits,  for  it  is 
ten  to  one  that  a  Frenchman  has 
taken  refuge  there.  You  will 
often  find  that  the  birds  have 
got  down  almost  to  the  end  of 
the  hole.  However,  the  birds  give 
capital  sport,  as  they  rise  out  of 
such  unexpected  places  that  you 
must  always  be  ready  for  a  shoi 


Besides  the  sporty  it  is  an  excel* 
lent  way  of  keeping  these  *  pests' 
down;  for  they  really  are  *  pests,' 
driving  about  the  English  birds  in 
the  breeding  season,  and  bothering 
your  dogsawfuUyinthe  beginnings 
of  the  shooting  season  by  their 
habits  of  running;  indeed,  imtil 
driving  commences,  you  hardly 
ever  Mil  a  Srenchman ;  but  this 
is  not  much  of  a  loss,  as  when 
they  are  shot  they  are  not  worth 
eating.  One  thing,  you  can  send 
them  away  as  presents  to  people 
who  do  not  know  their  merits,  iod 
are  very  much  pleased  with  them 
on  account  of  their  size  and  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage,  doubtless 
putting  down  ^eir  hardness  and 
want  of  flavour  to  their  cook ! 

But  partridge-shooting  par  ex- 
cellence is  over  dogs.  It  is  a  treat 
indeed  to  see  a  brace  of  well- 
broken  pointers  or  setters  at  work: 
the  speed  with  which  they  quarter 
their  ground,  and  yet  their  perfect 
steadiness;  to  see  the  dog  that 
finds  the  game  stop  dead  in  his 
gallop,  limbs  all  rigid,  as  if  he 
was  turned  into  stone,  ears  pricked 
and  eyes  almost  starting  out  of 
his  head  with  excitement;  then 
his  companion  backing  steadily, 
the  attitude  the  same,  but  no 
eagerness  shown ;  the  rapid  shots, 
and  the  dogs  both  down  in  an 
instant, — all  this  is  delightful  to 
witness,  but  is  very  seldom  seen 
nowadays.  After  the  first  week 
dogs  are  very  little  use,  the  birds 
will  not  lie  to  them ;  high  faam- 
ing,  with  its  machine-cut  stubbles, 
clean  ploughs,  and  widely-drilled 
root-crops,  has  almost  abolished 
shooting  over  dogs.  The  birds 
will  not  wait  on  the  bare  stubbles^ 
and  if  you  get  them  into  loots^ 
the  rattle  of  the  leaves  when  the 
dogs  are  at  work  is  a  signal  for 
their  flight.  The  only  cbmce  is 
where  seeds  have  be^  sown  in 
barley ;  then  the  reaping-machine 
cannot  be  set  very  low  or  it  dogs. 
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and  in  this  there  is  fair  lying; 
bat  as  for  the  fine  stubbles  knee- 
high  that  our  &theis  enjoyed,  and 
the  broadcast  turnips — why,  they 
have  gone,  and  pointers  and  set- 
ters have^  alas,  nearly  disappeared 
with  them. 

When  the  birds  haye  become 
80  wild  that  they  will  not  lie  to 
the  dogs  at  all,  the  best  and  most 
sportsmanlike  way  is  to  walk 
them  up ;  but  to  do  this  with  any 
success  requires  a  man  to  be  in 
excellent  training.  Walking  over 
fidlows  deeply  ploughed  by  steam- 
power  is  no  joke,  and  the  birds 
invariably  select  these.  Your  plan 
is  to  have  about  four  guns  and  five 
keepers  or  beaters,  and  take  the 
fields  in  line,  of  course  driving  in 
the  direction  of  any  pieces  of 
cole-seed,  mustard,  or  roots  that 
you  may  have  on  your  ground; 
for  when  once  the  birds  get  into 
these,  particiolarly  into  cole-seed, 
they  will  remain  the  rest  of  the 
day.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
are  bagged  when  walking :  some- 
times the  coveys  seem  bothered 
by  the  line  of  men,  and  will  rise 
within  an  easy  shot;  but  they 
often  seem  to  know  by  some  sort 
of  intuition  the  bad  shot  of  the 
party,  and  will  allow  him  to  get 
fairly  into  the  middle  of  them, 
when  they  rise  with  a  rush,  and 
fly  off  none  the  worse  for  his  too 
hurried  shots. 

In  this  sport  there  is  not  half 
the  firing  to  be  heard  which  there 
18  in  'driving;'  but  the  deadly 
single  shot  or  the  steady  double 
is  heard  p^tty  regularly,  and 
the  bag  at  the  end  of  the  day  is 
nsuaUy  heavier.  You  commonly 
find  that  a  very  fair  bag  is  made 
before  entering  the  cole-seed  or 
roots  where  the  coveys  have 
principally  gone;  but  when  this 
cover  is  entered,  unless  very  un- 
lucky, yon  may  fairly  reckon  on 
the  bag  being  doubled,  for  the 
birds  cannot  run  much,  and  are 


forced  to  rise  fairly,  so  that  even 
a  moderate  shot  ought  to  bo 
pretty  sure  of  his  birds.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  kind  of 
shooting  is  that  so  few  birds  get 
away  wounded;  as  a  rule  they 
are  either  dropped  at  once  or  get 
off  scot-free,  whereas  in  '  driving ' 
an  immense  number  go  away 
wounded;  and  if  there  are  any 
crows  in  the  district,  it  is  most 
curious  to  see  them  on  the  day 
after  a  '  drive '  hunting  the  fields 
regularly  and  systematically  after 
the  cripples. 

There  is  still  another  method 
of  partridge-shooting,  but  this  mode 
is  only  adopted  by  wealthy  stock- 
brokers, cits,  and  brand-new  peers. 
The  keepers,  with  a  strong  force 
of  beaters,  are  sent  out  to  drive 
the  birds  into  cover,  and,  when 
there,  men  are  left  as  stops  to  keep 
the  birds  from  straying  out ;  then 
about  twelve  the  party  drive  up 
in  wagonettes,  well  vnrapped  up, 
and  with  plenty  of  foot-warmers, 
&c.,  to  the  nearest  piece  of  cover, 
get  out,  take  their  guns,  and  walk 
right  through  it,  blazing  at  every- 
thing that  shows  itself;  when 
they  have  done  one  field,  they  get 
into  their  carriages  and  drive  to  the 
next,  where  the  same  amusement 
is  carried  on;  then  comes  hot 
lunch  at  the  nearest  keeper's 
house^  which  lasts  for  an  hour  or 
more,  and  the  afternoon  sport  is 
a  repetition  of  the  morning's. 
There  is  no  stopping  to  pick  up 
the  game, — ^keepers  are  left  behind 
for  that,  and  are  told  to  take  their 
guns,  so  as  to  stop  any  cripples, 
the  'writing  between  the  lines' 
being  in  this  case  that  they  are 
to  kill  all  they  can,  so  as  to  make 
the  bag  sound  better  at  the  end 
of  the  day. 

As  partridge-shooting  is  one  of 
the  cheapest  amusements,  phea- 
sant-shooting, on  the  other  hand, 
is  one  of  the  dearest  What  with 
feeding  the  young  birds  and  doc- 
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toring  ihem,  and  the  conBtant 
watching  they  require  when  they 
are  turned  into  the  cover;  and 
lastly,  the  large  staff  of  heaters, 
the  calculation  of  ten  shillings 
per  head  for  every  one  killed 
is  not  far  beyond  the  mark. 
Pheasant^hooting  can  really  only 
be  managed  by  one  method,  and 
that  is  by  having  a  body  of  well- 
trained  beaters ;  so  cunning  are 
these  birds  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  giving  your  friends  the  desired 
sport,  if  you  do  not  have  them. 
It  is  true  a  very  pleasant  day  may 
often  be  had  on  the  outskirts  of 
your  grounds  by  going  round  with 
some  well-broken  spaniels;  but 
for  real  pheasant-shooting  beaters 
are  indispensable.  A  well-arranged 
and  successful  beat  requires  almost 
as  much  generalship  as  an  Ashanti 
isampaign.  The  covers  must  be 
watched  from  the  earliest  season, 
but  the  watchers  must  show 
themselves  as  little  as  possible ;  if 
the  pheasants  come  out,  they 
should  put  them  back  by  rattling 
a' stick  or  shaking  some  branches, 
for  by  showing  themselves  the 
-chances  are  that  the  pheasants 
would  fly  off  at  once,  but  the 
Tattle  of  a  stick  merely  makes 
them  run  back  into  cover.  Then 
the  comers  Vhere  they  are  to  rise 
must  be  netted  most  carefully, 
perfect  silence  being  kept,  and  as 
little  noise  of  any  kind  made  as 
possible.  When  the  beat  has  actu- 
ally commenced  not  a  point  must 
be  left  unguarded,  the  smallest 
ditch  or  grip  with  grass  in  it  must 
have  a  '  stop '  at  it,  and  any  hare 
or  rabbit  runs  that  there  may  be 
must  be  stopped  also.  The  boys 
who  act  as  'stops'  have  to  be 
well  drilled  in  their  parts,  just  to 
keep  a  subdued  kind  of  rattle  with 
their  two  short  sticks,  and  by  no 
means  to  strike  the  bushes  in 
cover — ^merely  to  use  their  sticks 
as  a  kind  of  castanet.  In  fietct, 
pheasants  are  at  once  the  keeper's 


greatest  pride  and  greatest  plague, 
from  the  time  when  he  has  to 
guard  the  wild  birds'  nests  against 
egg-etealers,  and  to  watch  those 
brought  up  under  hens— ever  on 
the  look-out  for  gapes  or  croup 
when  they  are  quite  young,  and 
then  when  older,  and  turned  into 
the  covers,  on  the  watch  for 
poachers  or  vermin,  until  the 
grand  shooting-day;  and  evm 
until  that  is  over  his  anxiety  is 
unceasing.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
prevent  them  straying,  particularly 
in  a  district  where  there  are  many 
oaks,  as  they  will,  however  weU 
fed,  roam  after  acorns.  And  then 
to  insure  there  being  a  proper 
quantity  of  pheasants  in  the  re- 
quired places  is  no  easy  work. 
With  all  the  pains  possible,  it  is 
extraordinary  how  they  will  stray 
away.  Two  instances  of  this  stray- 
ing propensity  came  under  my 
individual  notice. 

I  was  staying  with  a  large  party 
at  a  friend's  house  for  pheasant- 
shooting,  and  as  the  covers  had 
not  been  beaten  before,  my  friend 
was  sanguine  of  some  first-rate 
sport,  knowing  the  large  number 
of  pheasants  that  had  been  reared, 
and  the  trouble  that  had  been 
taken  with  them.  We  went  out, 
and  everything  seemed  to  promise 
an  excellent  day's  shooting;  the 
pheasants  were  all  reported  safe 
the  night  before,  and  '  stops '  had 
been  sent  out  early  to  prevent 
them  straying,  nets  put  down,  and 
all  complete.  Well,  the  first  cover 
that  was  beaten  yielded  only  about 
thirty  or  forty  pheasants,  instead 
of  three  or  four  times  that  number, 
and  the  second  and  third  the 
sama  The  host  looked  much 
annoyed,  and  his  keeper  almost 
heart-broken;  and  this  kind  of 
sport  continued  until  the  after- 
noon, when  my  friend  called  up 
the  keeper,  and  in  desperation 
ordered  him  to  beat  a  small  covert 
standing  by  itself  about  tiiree- 
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qnarten  of  a  mile  ofif.  The  man 
said  be  did  not  think  it  was  any 
use,  88  no  pheasanta  were  ever 
there;  howeyery  as  his  master 
"wished  it,  it  should  be  done,  and 
be  sent  off  some  men  to  pnt  down 
the  nets  very  carefully.  When  we 
came  up  the  under-keeper  said 
there  certainly  were  some  phea- 
sants there,  though  he  had  never 
known  them  to  bs  in  that  place 
before;  so  we  began,  and  very 
soon  found  that  they  had  nearly 
all  migrated  from  their  usuid 
quarters  to  this  place,  above  four 
hundred  being  killed  in  this  small 
cover.  How  they  got  there  no 
one  could  guess ;  there  were  not 
any  connecting  hedgerows  or 
ploughed  fields,  and  they  had 
rooeted  in  their  usual  places. 

The  second  case  occurred  to 
myself.  I  wished  to  beat  a  small 
cover  of  my  own  of  about  four 
acres,  as  we  knew  there  were  some 
pheasants  there,  and  being  an  out- 
lying one  it  was  not  altogether 
uSe;  so  I  gave  orders  that  the 
place  should  be  netted,  and  '  stops,' 
&c,  sent  out,  and  then  went  and 
beat  it,  but  to  my  great  surprise 
found  scarcely  anything.  The 
keeper  was  utterly  puzzled  too; 
we  tried  all  the  likely  spots  round 
with  no  result,  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  some  poachers 
must  have  beaten  the  wood  very 
early  that  day.  However,  as  we 
were  going  off,  the  quick  eye  of 
my  keeper  detected  a  pheasant 
running  in  an  old  grassy  lane 
near,  and  we  resolved  to  try  this; 
and  well  it  was  we  did;  every 
bush  and  tuft  of  grass  seemed  to 
hold  a  pheasant,  and  we  made  a 
capital  bag,  killing  all  but  one,  to 
my  keeper's  great  satisfaction. 
Several  more  were  got  than  the 
number  he  had  mentally  put  down 
for  the  cover  to  yield ;  however, 
in  tiiis  case  we  at  lengtii  detected 
the  way  they  had  got  out.  The 
end  of  the  wood  had  been  netted, 


and  a  'stop'  put  on  one  side 
where  there  was  an  old  ditch;  but 
on  the  other  a  little  grip  with 
long  grass  in  it^  leading  from  the 
cover  across  a  field  to  the  old 
lane,  had  been  left  unguarded,  as 
the  net  was  thought  to  have  been 
fastened  down  so  closely  that  no- 
thing could  get  out ;  but  the  phea- 
sants found  the  weak  place,  and 
undboutedly  stiayed  by  it 

To  insure  a  good  day's  phea- 
sant-shooting, thoroughly  trained 
beaters  are  absolutely  necessary ; 
and  it  is  equally  needful  that  the 
guns  should  remain  where  they 
are  posted,  or  if  they  are  to  move, 
only  do  so  exactly  as  the  head- 
keeper  directs.  Nothing  is  more 
annoying,  both  to  master  and 
keeper,  than  having  a  good  day 
spoiled  because  two  or  three  of 
the  guns  will  get  together  to  hear 
or  tell  the  Ifust  new  story,  and 
consequently  let  the  pheasants 
escape  by  not  being  at  their  pro- 
per posts.  If  you  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  placed  by  the  net  at 
the  end  of  the  beat,  you  wiQ  find 
that,  besides  having  the  best  place 
for  sport,  great  amusement  can  be 
derived  by  noticing  the  behaviour 
of  the  various  kinds  of  game  as 
they  come  up  to  it.  Soon  after 
you  have  taken  your  position,  the 
rattle  of  sticks  is  heard,  showing 
that  the  beat  has  begun,  and 
shortly  a  suppressed  shout  indi- 
cates that  a  rabbit  is  up ;  for  the 
best-trained  beaters  in  England 
cannot  resist  giving  a  shout  at  the 
sight  of  one,  and  if  they  are  a 
scratch  lot,  the  yells  that  greet 
its  appearance  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded if  half  a  dozen  foxes  had 
been  unkennelled  at  once.  They 
will  allow  a  pheasant  or  wood- 
cock, or,  in  fact,  any  other  kind 
of  game,  to  get  away  silently ;  but 
a  rabbit  is  too  much  for  them — 
why,  I  do  not  know ;  but  such,  is 
the  fact.  In  a  short  time  some- 
thing may  be  heard  coming  very 
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rapidly  towards  the  net,  and  in  a 
minute  a  splendid  old  cock-phea- 
sant appeals,  who  runs  right  up 
to  it;    then,  suddenly  catching 
sight  of  you,  back  he  goes  like  a 
racehorse,  and  you  hear  the  whixr 
as  he  rises  on  meeting  the  line  of 
beaters,  and  the  cry  of  ^Mark 
back,'  succeeded  as  a  rule  by  two 
rapid  shots,  sometimes  only  by  a 
single  one,  followed  by  a  crash  as 
he  comes  down  through  the  trees. 
Next  a  lot  of  hen- pheasants  come 
pattering  along,  crouching  as  they 
run  with  outstretched  neck.  These 
come  up  very  quietly,  and  be- 
gin to  examine  the  net  closely, 
walking  along  it,  trying  whether 
they  can  find  a  place    to  pass 
underneath,  and,  if  they  do,  they 
infallibly  lead  dl  the  rest  away ; 
but,  failing  this,  they  squat  down 
and  become  at  once  dmost  in- 
visible;   so    exactly    does    th^ 
plumage  assimilate  itself  to  the 
dead  leaves  that,  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  catch  their  eye,  you  would 
never  detect  them.     Then  come  a 
lot  of  young  cocks  in  a  terrible 
flurry,  running  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  occasionally  twisting 
round  like  teetotums;  these,  too, 
at  length  squat,  picking  out  tufts 
of   brake  or  grass,  where  their 
dark  heads  are  covered,  and  their 
back  and  long  tail-feathers  just 
match  the  stuff  they  are  lying  in. 
Presently  some  hares  come  along, 
and  these  are  all  listening  so  in- 
tently to  the  beaters,  and  looking 
back  as  well,  that  they  blunder 
against  the  net,  greatly  to  their 
astonishment ;  for  they  sit  up  and 
stare  at  it,  and  then  trot  away  to 
see  if  they  can  make  off  by  one 
of  their  usual  runs ;  failing  in 
this,  they  lie  down  in  some  of  the 
thickest  cover,  hoping  to  escape 
by  this  plan.     Numerous  rabbits 
come  hopping  along,  and,  meeting 
the  net,  turn  and  hide  themselves 
in  stumps  or  any  other  place  they 
can  find.   And  really,  as  the  beat- 


ers come  nearer  and  nearer,  you 
would  never  imagine  the  quantity 
of  game  there  is ;  a  novice  would 
at  once  declare  there  was  none,  so 
absolutely  motionless  does  it  re- 
main until  it  is  forced  up ;  and 
then,  although  you  have  been  at 
the  post  all  the  time,  the  quan- 
tity seems  quite  astonishing.  Phea- 
sants b^in  to  whirr  up,  at  first  by 
twos  and  threes,  and  then  almost 
by  scores  at  a  time,  and  the  firing 
is  incessant;  it  seems  now  that 
every  tuft  of  grass  or  piece  of 
fern  has  a  pheasant  under  it ;  but 
in  spite  of  the  beaters,  several  old 
cocks  run  back  between  them, 
being  far  too  clever  to  rise  and  be 
shot  at,  knowing  that  a  beater 
may  almost  as  well  strike  at  a 
flai^  of  lightning  as  at  an  old 
cock  running. 

I  may  here  remark  that  some 
of  these  old  cocks  wiU  often  es- 
cape being  killed  season  after 
season  by  some  dodge  or  other. 
In  a  cover  of  my  own  there  was 
an  old  cock-pheasant  who  lived 
between  six  and  seven  years,  al- 
ways escaping  the  guns.  We  used 
to  drive  this  cover  regularly  to 
the  same  point,  and  just  before 
the  beaters  had  finished,  this  old 
fellow  would  get  up  close  to  the 
outside  hedge,  rising  above  the 
underwood  as  if  he  would  give  an 
excellent  shot ;  but,  just  as  you 
thought  he  was  as  good  as  bagged, 
closing  his  wings,  he  would  drop 
into  the  field  close  to  the  hedge, 
turn  round,  and  run  back  like  a 
racer,  hopping  over  the  fence 
again  into  the  cover  just  behind 
the  beaters.  He  practised  this 
dodgesuccessfuUyfor  several  years; 
but  at  length  the  keeper  com- 
plained so  much  that  he  disturbed 
the  cover,  and  would  not  let  any 
other  bird  come  near,  that  I  had 
to  devise  means  to  kill  him,  which 
was  effected  by  driving  the  eoveir 
the  opposite  way  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.    The  old  fellow  was 
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60  bewildered  that  he-lose,  gave 
a  £ui  shot,  and  was  killed.  A 
more  splendid  bird  than  he  was 
could  scarcely  have  been  seen — 
in  fuU  plama^e,  a  bioad  and  per- 
feet  white  ring  round  his  neck, 
and  spurs  an  inch  long,  and  as 
aharp  and  hard  as  if  they  had 
been  made  of  iron. 

Very  amusing  it  is,  too,  to 
watch  the  shooters.  There  stands 
one  man,  picking  his  birds,  and 
dreading  a  miss  for  the  sake  of 
bis  reputation ;  here  is  a  greedy 
«hot,  firing  at  everything,  blowing 
much  of  his  game  to  pieces,  for 
fear  any  one  else  should  get  a 
49hot;  and  again,  there  is  the 
keeper's  horror  and  detestation — a 
man  who  sends  off  his  birds  wound- 
ed, as  a  rule  hitting  them,  but 
very  seldom  killing  one  clean, 
wiUi  the  exception  of  those  that 
he  utterly  annihilates.  Lookers- 
on  are  apt  to  laugh  at  sportsmen 
for  missing  pheasants,  so  large  do 
they  look,  and  such  apparently 
easy  shots  do  they  give;  and 
until  a  person  tries  himself,  he 
baa  no  idea  how  fast  they  really 
do  fly,  or  how  easy  it  ia  to  miss 
them. 

Eabbit-shooting  is  capital  sport; 
indeed,  none  can  be  better  for 
affording  sport  to  a  large  Christ- 
mas-party in  the  country.  Every- 
body enjoys  it,  and  brightens  up 
at  the  idea,  from  the  schoolboy 
home  for  the  holidays — who  has 
been  in  and  out  of  the  house 
acores  of  times  already  to  see  how 
the  weather  looked,  whether  the 
beagles  would  be  ready,  or  on 
some  other  wonderful  pretext — ^to 
the  old  sporteman,  who  did  not 
know  whether  he  should  come, 
but  cannot  resist  the  temptation, 
merely  trying  at  first  to  save  his 
dignity  by  saying  he  should  just 
come  and  see  if  any  woodcocks 
were  sprung,  and  ending  in  being 
as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  the 
joungesti    The  *  form '  displayed 


by  the  shooters  is  diverse.    There 
is  the  elderly  gentleman  who  gets 
away  by  himself  to*  a  quiet  cor- 
ner, and  is  found  at  lunch-time 
with  three  or  four  mangled  rab- 
bits, none  of  them  having  been 
more  than  a  couple  of  yards  from 
his  gun  when  they  were  shot. 
Then  there  is  the  man  who  will 
always  fire  both  barrels:    if  he 
misses  with  the  first,  of  course  he 
tries  with  his  second ;  but  if  he 
does  hit  the  first  time,  discharges 
the  second  barrel  as  a  sort  of 
salute  in  honour  of  his  successful 
first     And  here  is  an  amateur — 
this  one  usually  a  schoolboy  or 
'Varsity  man — who  fires  at  what- 
ever he  gets  the  slightest  glimpse 
of :  a  robin  flitting  about  amongst 
the  brambles  is  safe  to  have  a 
shot  flred  at  it ;  and  indeed  the 
dogs,  keepers,  and  shooters  have 
all,  in  their  turns,  very  narrow 
escapes  from  this  gentleman :  the 
position  he  has  held  is  well  and 
distinctly  marked    by  the   cut- 
down  underwood   and  well-pep- 
pered trunks  of  trees.   Then  there 
is  the  sportsman,  generally  a  great 
swell,  who  fires  at  everything  he 
sees  in  the  distance^  and  claims 
all  game  killed  within  a  radius  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.     He  cannot 
be  induced  to  shoot  at  a  rabbit  or 
any  game  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, his   excuse  always   being 
*  Choke-bore,  my  dear  fellow — 
blow  it  to  bits;'  the  fact  being 
that  he  never  hits  anything  except 
by  accident,  and  fancies  by  tlus 
plan  that  he  is  not  detected. 

I  once  saw  a  capital  trick  played 
on  a  person  of  this  kind  by  a 
couple  of  mischievous  schoolboys. 
They  procured  a  dead  rabbit,  and 
fixed  it  firmly  in  a  lifelike  position 
by  means  of  sticks,  &g.  ;  then  tying 
a  long  piece  of  string  to  each  fore- 
leg, they  went  and  enscoi^ped 
themselves  behind  two  large  trees 
in  the  cover,  one  on  each  side  of 
the    road,   about  seventy   yards 
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from  the  gentleman's  stancL  Put- 
ting down  the  labbit,  one  of  them 
drew  it  dowly  across  the  load, 
the  other  giving  a  shout,  which 
made  their  friend  look  round  and 
immediately  shoot  at  it,  when  the 
string  was  jerked  and  the  rabbit 
fell  on  its  side.  WhUst  he  was 
reloading  and  fiddling  with  his 
gun,  the  rabbit  was  drawn  away, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  game  was 
played  again;  in  the  end  about 
twenty  shots  were  fired  at  it  by 
the  yictim,  not  one  of  which 
touched  it,  and  the  string  was 
only  cut  once.  When  lunch-time 
came,  and  the  keeper  went  round 
to  collect  the  rabbits,  he  was  sa- 
luted by  the  gentleman  with, 

•Well,  Smith,  got  my  eye  in 
to-day.  Kever  saw  such  a  gun ; 
killed  at  least  thirty  rabbits 
straight  off  crossing  the  road  up 
there.  Must  have  been  one  of 
their  regular  runs.' 

Off  went  the  keeper  to  pick 
them  up,  and  of  course,  detected 
the  trick  at  once.  -His  gogd  man- 
ners would  not  allow  him  to  laugh 
there ;  so  he  had  to  make  a  bolt 
for  it,  and,  to  my  great  surprise, 
I  saw  this  staid  and  serious  head- 
keeper  burst  through  the  cover 
into  the  ride  I  was  in,  and  begin 
to  shout  with  laughter  in  the  most 
uproarious  manner.  For  a  mo- 
ment I  thought  he  bad  gone 
mad,  and  on  walking  up  to  him 
could  get  nothing  out  of  him, 
except  between  his  fits  of 
laughter,  *  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
them  "limbs,"  them  two  "limbs!"' 
At  last  he  got  sufiiciently  calm  to 
tell  me  what  had  occurred,  and  I 
need  hardly  say  that  I  laughed 
almost  as  heartily.  The  indigna- 
tion of  the  victim  was  great  when 
he  discovered  the  trick,  and  he 
stalked  off  to  the  house  at  once ; 
and  perhaps  it  was  well  that  he 
did,  for  the  two  young  scamps' 
account  of  the  whole  thing  was 
enough  to  send  any  one  into  fits. 


It  is  ndedlesB  to  say  that  tiiey 
ever  after  occupied  the  foremost 
place  in  the  keeper's  aflfections. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  pretty  sight 
to  see  a  pac^  of  beagles  workmg 
in  cover.  How  they  try  every  tuft 
of  grass  or  rushes !  Soon  you  notice 
that  they  are  working  more  eager- 
ly, and  some  begin  to  lash  their 
tails,  and  suddenly  out  bolts 
' bunny'  from  his  seat,  sure  to  be 
saluted  by  a  hasty  shot  from  some 
one,  not  the  least  to  its  detriment, 
but  a  very  narrow  escape  for  the 
leading  dogs.  Away  go  the  pack, 
making  the  woods  ring  with  their 
tongues.  Excited  individuals  race 
after  them,  often  with  their  guns 
on  full  cock,  and  their  fingers  on 
the  trigger.  What  their  ideas  may 
be  in  this  performance  is  difficult 
to  say,  but  I  suppose  it  is  the 
effect  of  that  temporary  insanity 
that  seizes  many  people  at  the 
sight  of  a  rabbit.  As  a  rabbit 
invariably  runs  a  ring,  and  returns 
to  its  starting-place,  there  is  not 
the  least  use,  except  for  the  sake  of 
the  exercise,  in  trying  to  follow  it ; 
and  the  first  one  put  up  is  safe  to 
run  his  ring,  as  the  good  shots 
will  not  fire  at  him,  that  the 
youngsters  may  have  a  chance,  and 
the  indifferent  shots  are  sure 
to  miss  the  first  through  excite- 
ment. You  hear  plenty  of  shots 
whilst  the  dogsare  running,  as  other 
rabbits,  firightened  by  their  noise 
and  passage,  bolt  &om  their  seats 
and  scuttle  about  everywhere. 
Besides  these,  a  few  old  cock- 
pheasants,  who  have  strayed  from 
the  preserves,  are  sure  to  be  found 
and  shot  You  shortly  hear  a 
shot  from  the  cover  the  rabbit 
was  found  in,  followed  by  *  Who- 
whoop  !'  showing  that  the  hunted 
one  has  been  killed. 

The  keeper  then  begins  to  draw 
afresh,  and  you  may  notice  that 
certain  of  the  older  sportsmen  ara 
very  attentive  to  the  hounds 
whilst  drawing,  the  reason  being. 
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as  IB  soon  evidenti  that  they  hope 
a  woodcock  may  be  floBhed,  and 
their  hopee  aie  neaally  lealieed. 
If  yon  mark  one  beagle  poking 
abont  by  himaelf,  sniffing  along, 
evidently  on  scent,  yet  not  open- 
ingy  yon  may  be  pretty  sure  he  is 
on  a  woodcock.  But  very  soon 
another  rabbit  is  found,  and  away 
goes  the  pack,  this  time  notquite 
so  steadily,  as  the  number  of  rab- 
bits up  tempt  the  younger  hounds 
after  them.  However,  this  adds 
(except  in  the  opinion  of  the 
staid  elders)  to  the  sport;  and 
soon,  by  the  noise  of  the  beagles' 
tongues  and  the  rapid  shooting, 
it  appears  as  if  every  hound  had 
a  rabbit  to  himself.  There  cer- 
tainly must  be  some  '  sweet  little 
cherub'  sitting  'up  aloft,'  who 
protects  rabbit^shooters  and  bea- 
gles, so  reckless  does  the  shootinp^ 
always  appear.  Here  you  see  an 
excited  youth  fire  at  a  rabbit  not 
a  yard  in  front  of  the  dog.  How 
he  manages  to  miss  both  seems 
incomprehensible,  but  he  does. 
There  another  rushes  round  a 
comer,  and  blazes  both  barrels  at 
one,  just  in  a  line  with  another 
gun,  and  only  a  few  yards  from 
him;  but  he  escapes  too.  In  a 
word,  rabbit-shooting  with  beagles 
is  one  of  the  most  amusing,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
dangerous,  sporte  going. 

The  advance  of  civilisation  and 
cultivation  has  almost  entirely 
spoiled  snipe  and  wild-fowl  shoot- 
ing. In  the  districts  where, 
thirty  years  ago,  ducks  might  be 
found  by  dozens  and  snipe  in 
swarms,  the  former  are  extinct ; 
and  as  for  the  latter,  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  one,  it  flies  off  before 
you  are  within  half  a  mile  of  it, 
as  if  it  was  ashamed  of  being  seen 
in  such  a  place.  I  well  remember 
the  capital  shooting  I  used  to  get 
in  Berkshire.  There  was  a  large 
swampy  common  of  several  hun- 
dred acres,  all  rough  sedgy  grass 


and  rushes;  on  one  side  was  a 
wide  ditch  full  of  twists  and  konsy 
with  high  reedy  banks,  and  at  the 
further  end  a  narrow  tributary  of 
the  Thames,  with  beds  of  water- 
rushes  on  both  sides;  and  on  the 
other  side  were  acres  of  small 
meadows  of  from  six  to  ten  acres, 
divided  by  high  hawthorn  hedges 
and  deep  wide  ditches.  It  was  a 
real  'happy  hunting-ground'  for 
any  one  fond  of  the  sport,  and 
many  have  been  the  long  days 
that  I  and  my  retriever  passed  on 
it  The  common  itself  was  in- 
variably full  of  snipe,  and  they 
behaved  themselves  properly  in 
those  days,  not  rising  and  going 
off  in  whisps  directly  you  appeared, 
but  trying  to  be  shot  at  decently, 
Hke  respectable  birds.  Then  the 
ditch  and  river  were  sure  to  hold 
ducks ;  and  after  you  had  hunted 
the  common,  it  was  very  exciting 
work,  creeping  up  the  various 
weU-known  curves  and  turns  in 
the  ditch,,  where  the  ducks  usually 
remained,  my  dog  creeping  after 
me,  quite  as  much  interested  as  I 
was  myself,  and  showing  most 
wonderful  intelligence  in  avoid- 
ing stepping  on  any  little  pieces 
of  thin  ice  or  anything  that  would 
make  a  noise;  then  the  careful 
look  over  the  bank,  and  if  the 
stalk  had  been  successful,  the 
rapid  double  shot  at  the  ducks, 
as  they  rose  with  a  rush,  followed 
by  the  drop  of  killed  or  wounded, 
if  the  shot  had  been  fortunate,  and 
the  subsequent  hunt  affcer  the 
cripples,  if  unfortunately  there 
were  any,  for  nothing  on  earth  is 
so  difficult  to  get  as  a  wounded 
duck.  The  way  they  will  dive, 
and  the  time  they  can  keep  under 
water,  only  rising  and  putting  the 
tip  of  their  beak  up  to  get  air,  and 
the  extraordinary  places  they  get 
into,  will  puzzle  the  best  retriever 
and  weary  out  his  master's  pa- 
tience, unless  he  has  a  very  large 
stock  of  that,  or  obstinacy,  in  his 
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composition.  But  yeiy  often, 
when  I  peered  cantioosly  oyer  the 
bank,  the  ducks  could  just  be  seen 
awimming  awaj  down  a  further 
reach  of  the  ditch,  making  for  the 
larger  stream  below,  and  then  it 
was  a  race  as  to  which  should  get 
there  firsts  as  the  cunning  birds 
knew  as  well  as.  I  did  that  if  they 
once  got  there,  and  into  the  reed- 
beds*  they  were  comparatively 
safe.  It  was  no  joke,  running  as 
hard  as  you  could  go,  in  a  stoop- 
ing position,  for  several  hundred 
yards ;  and  often  they  would  es- 
cape me,  an  unfortunate  step  on  a 
piece  of  thin  ice,  or  a  stick,  mak- 
ing them  rise,  and  I  then  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  fly  off  and 
drop  into  a  reed-bed  half  a  mile 
off,  which  I  could  not  get  at. 

I  had  often  been  warned  that 
the  ditch  was  dangerous,  and 
proved  it  on  one  occasion,  very 
nearly  to  my  cost.  Some  ducks 
dropped  into  a  rushy  pool  in  a 
field  on  the  opposite  side  of  it, 
and  as  I  should  have  had  a  walk 
of  a  mile  to  get  round  to  them,  I 
determined  to  try  and  cross,  for- 
tunately for  myself  selecting  a 
place  where  there  was  a  stout 
young  willow;  so  putting  down 
my  gun,  and  catching  firm  hold 
of  the  tree,  I  put  one  leg  into  the 
ditch,  and  soon  found,  though 
it  passed  down  through  the  mud 
above  my  knee,  that  no  bottom 
was  to  be  found,  and  on  trying  to 
withdraw  it,  discovered  that  my 
leg  was  fixed  as  if  in  a  vice.  Eor< 
tunately  the  willow  was  strong, 
and  having  one  leg  on  the  bank, 
after  pulling  until  I  thought  the 
other  must  be  dislocated,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  myself. 

But  the  meadows  on  the  further 
side  were  where  the  best  sport 
used,'  to  be  got.  These,  as  I  have 
said,  were  divided  by  large  haw- 
thorn hedges  fully  twelve  feet 
high,  and  intersected  by  deep 
ditches    fall  of  reeds,   with  an 


open  pool  here  and  there.  The 
meadows,  too,  had  narrow  gutteis 
cut  in  them,  to  act  as  drains,  I 
believe,  and  these  abounded  with 
snipe ;  and  after  you  had  flushed 
the  common  ones,  if  you  hunted 
carefully  a  good  many  jacks  could 
be  found.  The  ditches  were  very 
good  for  ducks.  By  help  of  the 
hedges  you  could  get  up  to  them 
unperceived,  and  many  a  fine 
mallard  I  got  here.  Hares  were 
also  fond  of  the  rough  grass,  and 
partridges  might  usually  be  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  re- 
member bagging  one  December 
day  six  and  a  half  couple  of 
ducks,  eleven  couple  of  snipe, 
besides  some  jacks,  three  bans, 
and  three  and  a  half  brace  of 
birds.  This  does  not  sound  mucb, 
but  to  me  it  was  a  thoroughly 
anjoyable  day.  No  keeper  follow- 
ing at  one's  heels,  full  of  advice, 
but  just  going  where  and  how  I 
pleased ;  then  the  successful  stalk 
after  ducks,  and  the  unexpected 
luck  with  partridges  and  hazes, 
in  addition  to  the  snipe,  have  in- 
delibly impressed  this  day  on  my 
memory.  Being  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood a  short  time  ago,  I  went 
down  to  look  at  my  favourite 
ground,  and  found  that  the  large 
marshy  common,  with  a  few 
donkeys  and  some  wretched  cowa 
trying  to  get  a  living  off  it,  had 
been  drained,  and  subdivided  by 
neat  post  and  rail  fences,  and  sheep 
were  grazing  where  snipe  used 
to  abound.  The  only  thing  un- 
changed was  the  old  ditch.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  all  right,  but  I  prefer 
the  ducks  and  snipe. 

Many  years  ago  very  fair  duck- 
shooting,  and  some  snipe  as  well, 
might  be  got  on  the  Thames  be- 
tween Marlow  and  Windsor,  and 
this  was  a  very  luxurious  kind  of 
wild-fowl  shooting;  for  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to  hire  a  punt  and 
a  good  puntsman  who  ^ew  the 
river  well,  and,  wrapping  younelf 
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up  comfoitably  in  a  warm  coat, 
drop  down  the  river,  going  into 
ihequiet  backwaters  and  round  the 
eyot-beds.  In  favourable  weather 
a  good  many  ducks  might  be  found, 
and  it  was  curious  to  notice  how 
they  would  hide  themselves 
under  the  banks  where  they 
were  undermined  by  the  stream, 
and  the  roots  of  the  osiers  hung 
down.  An  old  mallard  would 
constantly  stay  until  fairly  poked 
out ;  and  often  when  you  thought 
yon  had  tried  them  thoroughly, 
after  you  left  an  old  feUow  would 
rise  and  go  quacking  off.  The 
eyot-beds  were  favourite  places 
for  snipe ;  but  you  could  not  do 
much  with  these  unless  with  a 
steady  old  dog,  who  would  poke 
slowly  all  over  the  place,  the 
stamps  and  stalks  of  the  osiers 
entirely  preventing  any  walking. 
But  now,  I  believe,  this  style  of 
shooting  is  at  an  end. 

My  last  attempt  at  duck-shoot- 
ing was  very  exciting,  in  fact 
rather  too  much  so.  A  friend, 
who  knew  my  weakness  for  it, 
wrote  and  asked  me  to  come  to 
his  house,  as  I  could  get  capital 
flight-shooting  close  to  his  place. 
Of  course  I  went,  and  in  the 
evening  we  started  for  the  river, 
which  was  much  flooded,  and 
embarking  in  a  boat,  I  was  soon 
landed  on  a  small  mound  in  the 
middle  of  the  floods,  about  twelve 
feet  square,  and  was  told  it  was  a 
first-rate  place,  as  the  ducks,  in 
their  flight  from  some  large  ponds 
about  five  miles  off,  always  passed 
over  it  I  was  also  told  I  might 
be  sure  to  know  when  they  were 
coming  by  the  flashes  of  the  guns 
of  other  wild  fowlers  on  the  banks 
some  miles  away.  A  whistle  was 
given  me  to  signal  for  the  boat 
when  I  wanted  it,  and  I  was  left 
alone  in  my  glory.  It  was  very 
cold,  and  my  island  was  too  small 
for  exercise.  Soon  a  flash  caught 
my  eye,  and  then  the  report  of  a 


gun  fired  some  miles  off  came  to 
my  ears,  soon  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  flashes  and  reports  from 
gunners  posted  along  each  side  of 
the  river.  The  effect  was  very 
pretty,  and  I  admired  it  greatly, 
until  an  idea  struck  me  that  ^ere 
might  be  guns  posted  on  the  bank 
behind.  Just  then  some  ducks 
came  along,  and  I  fired  rapidly  at 
them ;  almost  simultaneously  came 
two  reports  from  the  bank,  and 
some  heavy  charges  of  shot  cut 
up  the  water  all  round ;  in  addi- 
tion something  weighty  struck  the 
ground  just  in  my  rear,  covering 
me  with  mud.  Instantly  blowing 
my  whistle,  the  boat  soon  came, 
and  on  landing  I  saw  two  men, 
one  of  whom  coming  up  asked 
me  where  I  had  been.  I  told 
him  'on  the  mound;'  to  which 
he  rejoined,  *Was  you,  really? 
Lor,  now,  if  I  didn't  think  it  was 
the  miller's  old  donkey !  and, 
thinks  I,  if  the  aggravating  old 
beast  gets  there,  a  shot  or  two 
won't  hurt  un,  and  teach  him  not 
to  get  there  again ;  so  I  lets '  'goo  " 
when  the  ducks  comes  along. 
There, and  so  'twas  you,  sir;  lor, 
now,  to  think  of  that !'  and  the 
old  fellow  went  off  into  a  series 
of  chuckles. 

His  gun  was  an  extraordinary 
one — a  single  barrel,  something 
like  four  feet  long,  about  eight 
bore.  I  asked  what  charge  he 
put  in,  and  he  showed  me  a 
measure  that  held  at  least  four 
drachms  of  powder,  and  another 
that  would  contain  about  three 
ounces  of  number  two  shot.  This 
was  how  he  loaded,  and  in  addi- 
tion, he  said,  he  always  put  in  a 
couple  of  pistol-bullets — *  they  did 
bring  anything  down  so  sweet 
that  they  hit'  So  these  were  t^e 
pleasant  things  I  heard  strike  the 
ground  just  behind  me.  I  went 
home  at  once,  thankful  that  I  had 
not  been  bagged. 

&  BIHD  THOMPSON. 
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Oonyent  of  St  Odile, 

Odilienbergy  Vosges, 
July. 

My  dbar  Blanche, 

Your  letter,  with  its  reproaches, 
was  forwarded  me  here  from 
home.  Poor  thing !  I  pity 
you.  Even  Camford  and  our 
dear  Princess  Ida's  university 
cannot  compensate  for  mountain 
sunlight  and  the  shadow  of  pine- 
forests.  And  I  was  never  fond 
of  Long  Vacation  term.  And 
now  I  suppose  you  want  to  know 
about  our  reading -party  of  two, 
which  excited  so  much  scorn  on 
your  part  when  you  heard  of  it. 

When  we  got  as  far  as  Stras- 
burg,  Psyche  declared  that  she 
believed  you  were  right  after  all, 
and  that  Odilienberg  was  a  my- 
thical place.  I  told  her  to  gather 
her  rosebuds;  we  were  to  pass 
the  night  at  Strasburg,  and  need 
take  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
and  St  Odile. 

O,  Strasburg  is  the  most  de- 
lightful place  in  the  world  I  One 
seems  to  have  stepped  into  a  pic- 
ture by  Diirer  or  Holbein.  I  half 
expected  to  see  an  antic  Death 
come  hop-hopping  down  the  narrow 
street,  with  the  quaint  old  houses 
and  carved  chimneys,  where  the 
storks  stand,  looking  as  if  they 
were  carved  themselves. 

Psyche  made  some  delightful 
verses  about  it,  which  she  is 
going  to  send  to  the  Camford  Be- 
view. 

Early  next  mornings  we  took 
the  train  to  Barr,  a  little  pic- 
turesque Alsatian  town.  Erom 
Barr  we  hired  a  remarkable  '  one- 
hoss  shay,'  which  bore  us  and  our 


luggagOy  ^7  a  long  winding  route, 
to  our  destination.  Psyche  got 
quite  excited  at  finding  herself  in 
the  'Blue  Alsatian  mountains,' 
hummed  that  everlasting  tune 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  made 
sentimental  allusions  to  'that 
lovelv  waltz  with  Frank !' 

In  revenge  I  quoted  Browning : 

*  WhenjouVepa88edtheconifieldo(yaiiti7i 
Where  vineyardB  leave  ofE,  flocks  aie 

packed, 
And  sheep-range  leads  to  the  very  base 
O*  the  mountain,  where,  at  a  funeral 

pace. 
Bound  about,  solemn  and  slow, 
One  by  one,  row  after  row. 
Up  and  up,  the  |>ine-tree8  grow ; 
So,  like  black  priests  up,  and  so 
Down  the  other  side  again.' 

That  is  a  very  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  we  passed 
through.  I  do  so  love  pine-trees, 
especially  when,  as  here,  they 
grow  on  a  red  soil,  amid  red 
rocks.  Red  sandstone  of  a  pecu- 
liar soft  shade  is  very  abundant 
in  the  Yosges  ;  Strasburg  Cathe- 
dral is  built  of  it,  and  many  other 
buildings  of  less  importance. 

After  about  three  hours'  drive, 
our  carriage  drove  through  a  small 
archway,  and  stopped  before  an 
unpromising  gray  wall,  with  a 
little  door  in  it.  There  was  no 
bell.  No  one  came  out  to  meet 
usj  various  stray  persons  of 
very  bourgeois  aspect  hung  about 
to  watch  us  dismount.  We  felt 
lost  and  bewildered.  At  this 
point  an  American  lady,  who  had 
come  up  for  the  day,  'guessed' 
we  had  better  go  in  search  of  the 
Mother,  but  observed  that  she 
thought  there  was  no  room  for  us 
in  the  convent     Dismayed,  we 
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paaaed  thioxigh  the  little  door, 
and  found  onnelTes  in  a  small 
qnadiangle,  of  irliich  three  sides 
were  formed  by  a  low  gray  build- 
ing, the  fourth  by  a  small  chapel 
of  the  same  melancholy  gray.  In 
one  comer  a  door  stood  open, 
through  which  we  passed,  and 
found  onrselves  in  a  vanlted 
stone  passage,  whitewashed,  and 
frai^ht  with  strange  odours.  A 
red-cheeked  nnn,  in  the  black 
cape,  gray  dress,  and  blue  apron 
of  the  order,  told  us,  in  horrible 
patois f  to  seek  the  Mother  in  the 
garden.  There,  indeed,  we  found 
her — a  wicked-looking  old  woman, 
with  a  malevolent  eye,  which  no 
amount  of  Aves  and  Paiemosters 
has  taught  to  look  in  any  other 
direction  than  that  of  the  main 
chance. 

She  showed  us  our  rooms  her- 
self; they  are  large  and  airy,  and 
command  a  view  of  a  pine-clad 
hill  on  the  rights  and  a  great 
plain  like  a  map  below,  which 
stretches  as  fetr  as  the  Black 
Forest  mountams.  We  live  en 
pension,  and  pay  six  marks  a  day, 
which  is  dear  for  this  part  of  the 
worli 

Apparently,  the  use  of  the 
bath  is  unknown  among  the  sis- 
ters of  the  Order  of  St.  Odile. 
Psyche's  travelling  '  tub '  was  re- 
garded with  amazement,  and  the 
Mother  assured  us  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  let  us  have  water 
for  it  We  remarked  that  this 
was  a  point  on  which  we  must 
insist. 

'  Dann  gehen  Sie  in  den  Hoh- 
wald,'  said  the  Mother,  with  a 
wicked  chuckle. 

Hohwald  is  a  sophisticated 
little  place  some  miles  off,  where 
the  discontented  visitor  to  Odilien- 
berg  i3  verbally  relegated  by  the 
Mother.  However,  we  did  not 
go  to  Hohwald,  and  we  did  get 
our  bath- water. 

We  had  arrived  in  the  after- 


noon, and  were  very'hungry  by 
seven  o'clock,  when  the  supper 
or  Abendessen  is  served* 

Feeding,  like  all  the  other  ar- 
rangements, is  a  very  promiscuous 
affair  at  the  convent  Bough 
plenty,  a  greater  abundance  of 
meat  than  of  knives,  of  bread 
than  of  platters,  is  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  is  served  in  a  refec- 
tory, with  a  vaulted  stone  roof 
like  the  corridor,  and  fragrant 
with  the  same  curious  odours. 
Our  fellow-guests,  some  twenty 
in  number,  are  chiefly  Alsatians, 
of  the  small  bourgeoisie,  I  should 
say.  The  nuns  wait  at  table  in  a 
kindly,  fussy,  unsystematic  fashion 
eminently  characteristic  of  thenu 
These  poor  souls  can  no  more 
understand  division  of  labour 
than  they  can  give  you  a  direct 
answer.  There  is  generally  a  con- 
centration of  food  at  one  end  of 
the  table,  and  absolute  famine  at 
the  other.  Psyche  says  it  is  the 
want  of  masculine  influence  which 
is  to  blame;  but  Psyche  was 
always  a  traitor  to  the  cause. 

The  food  itself  is  extremely 
mysterious;  'curious  meat,'  as 
Mr.  Swinburne's  Clerk  says  in  The 
Leper,  would  best  describe  it. 
Curious  meat,  and  still  more 
curious  sauces ;  salads  most  curi- 
ous of  all.  An  uncanny  flavour 
pervades  everything,  horn  the 
nondescript  soup  to  the  fossil  fan- 
tastic cakes — ^heart-shaped,  cross- 
shaped,  bird-shaped — ^which,  to- 
gether with  cheese,  constitute 
desert. 

Psyche  came  into  my  room  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
with  a  woful  expression  on  her 
face.  The  night  had  been  passed 
in  vain  and  ceaseless  warfare 
with  animals  such  as  Mr.  Keating 
shows  us  so  nicely  magnified  in 
the  advertisement  of  his  invalu- 
able powder.  I  owned  to  a  like 
experience,  and  we  went  gloomily 
enough  down  the  red-sandstone 
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staiis.  If  the  suppei  arrange- 
ments  be  '  promiscaons/  what  is 
one  to  say  of  the  breakfast ) 

There  is  no  cloth  on  the  table 
beyond  its  normal  oilskin  cover ; 
but  it  is  covered  with  long  loaves 
of  bread,  guiltless  of  butter,  or 
even  plates  !  If  you  want  to  eat, 
you  snatch  at  a  loaf,  hew  off  a 
slice  of  the  consistency  of  wood, 
betake  yourself  to  your  large 
white  bowl  and  soup-spoon,  and 
wait  till  your  coffee  is  brought 
you. 

After  our  first  breakfeust  we 
fetched  our  books,  and  estab- 
lished ourselves  in  the  garden, 
resolutely  bent  on  work.  Psyche 
made  elaborate  arrangements  with 
cushions  on  the  ivy-grown  gray 
wall,  and  I  fortified  myself  with 
a  rampart  of  lexicons.  The 
garden  is  planted  with  little 
squares  of  cabbages  and  such- 
like unpoetic  growths.  Presently 
a  nun  came  out,  and  began  pull- 
ing up  roots,  with  the  disregard 
of  time  which  is  everywhere  ob- 
servable. She  was  old  and  pale, 
but  had  a  nice  cheerful  face. 
There  is  a  small  supplementary 
chapel  in  the  garden,  and  soon  a 
funny  little  man  dressed  as  a 
monk  emerged  from  it,  with  a 
crowd  of  peasant  'pilgrims'  at 
his  heels.  I  looked  at  the  pro- 
cession, then  at  Psyche :  her  eyes 
were  straying  from  Quain's  Ana- 
tomy;  but  she  cast  them  down 
hastily  when  I  turned  my  head. 

The  convent-door  opened,  and 
another  nun  came  into  the  garden. 
She  had  a  fat  red  face,  on  which 
rested  a  lurking  simper;  there 
was  a  great  loaf  under  one  arm,  a 
wine-bottle  under  the  other.  As 
she  passed  the  brother,  she  cast 
him  an  ineffiEible  glance  from  under 
her  demure  eyelids.  Psyche  shut 
up  her  book  with  a  bang. 

'  Throw  Anatomy  to  the  dogs ; 
ril  none  of  it  I*  she  cried  des- 
perately. 


I  east  down  my  lexicon. 

'  Who  cares  for  ancient  Greece? 
We  are  in  the  Middle  Ages!'  I 
said,  springing  to  my  feet.  After 
that  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  hour,  and  thoroughly 
explored  the  convent.  There  is  a 
great  kitchen,  presided  over  by  a 
tall  Sister,  a  wilderness  of  provi- 
sions and  pots  and  pans;  but 
much  of  the  food-preparation  is 
carried  on  at  deal  tables  in  the 
corridor,  where  the  pounding  of 
roots,  scraping  of  herbs,  and 
washing  of  plates  seems  never  to 
cease.  There  is  an  infinity  of 
cooks  spoiling  any  quantity  of 
broth.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  leads  into  a  little  dim 
stone  passage  looking  down  on  a 
small  inner  chapel,  and  containing 
a  ghastly  effigy  of  St.  Odile  en- 
closed in  a  glass  sarcophagus. 

Beyond  this  is  the  library,  a 
picturesque  stone-vaulted  room, 
with  stained-glass  windows  and 
a  quantity  of  books.  Some  of 
these  are  old  and  valuable.  A 
vellum-bound  livy  looked  rather 
tempting,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  a  Thidtre  de  Voltaire  hob- 
nobbing with  the  holy  feithers. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  unex- 
plored passages,  where  clothes  are 
hung  to  dry,  linen  is  stored,  &c., 
and  •  whence  rats  occasionally 
emerge  at  night.  Dinner,  which 
is  barbarously  served  at  12.30, 
was  a  more  abundant  edition  of 
last  night's  supper. 

The  old  MoUier  hovered  about 
us  during  the  meal,  poking  her 
witch's  face  into  that  of  some  un- 
fortunate guest.  Fortunately  for 
us,  she  has  a  decided  preference 
for  the  men,  who  do  not  seem  grate- 
ful for  her  attentions.  Psyche 
says  she  is  a  great  flirt;  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  indorse  euch 
an  opioion. 

She  is  a  very  well-known  cha- 
racter in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
hardly  a  popular  one.    The  people 
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say  she  is  unkind  to  the  poor,  and 
tyrannical  with  the  nuns,  and  she 
hae  a  great  reputation  for  ^  canni- 
ness.'  To  do  her  justice,  she  is 
wonderfully  keen  and  active  for 
her  age ;  hut  she  is  an  undoubted 
despot,  with  all  the  faiults  of  her 
qualities. 

Psyche  was  anxious  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  the  little  monk 
in  the  garden,  which  she  con- 
siders highly  improper.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  small  band  of 
brothers  living  in  the  convent, 
who  perform  the  service  in  the 
chapel  and  help  in  the  garden. 
They  are  bound  by  no  vows,  are 
merely  ordinary  peasants  4n  re- 
treat.' In  the  morning  they  wear 
blouses  for  their  work ;  later  in 
the  day  they  appear  as  fall-blown 
monks.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
such  laxity  in  a  convent  ?  I  be- 
lieve St.  Odile  is  regarded  with 
great  disfavour  by  the  bishop, 
who  naturally  enough  objects  to 
the  mixture  of  soul-saving  and 
hotel  -  keeping,  an  arrangement 
which  has  gone  on  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  There  are  rumours 
that  the  place  is  to  pass  into  the 


hands  of  an  hotel-proprietor ;  so  I 
suppose  the  days  of  this  most 
unique  establishment  are  num- 
bered. I  am  glad  to  have  seen  it 
and  to  have  lived  here ;  it  is  an 
interesting  experience,  and  in 
many  ways  a  pleasant  one.  The 
ail  is  very  good.  There  are  some 
beautiful  walks  in  the  neighbour- 
hood— old  ruins  to  dream  in,  old 
towns  to  explore,  endless  pine- 
forests  to  wander  in.  Psyche  and 
I  feel  quite  set  up  by  our  fort- 
night's stay.  And  though  the 
prices  seem  rather  high  at  start- 
ing, we  have  decided  that  the 
place  is  cheap.  If  not  generous^ 
the  old  Mother  is  just,  and  our 
bills  are  quite  clear  from  the  usual 
list  of  'extras.'  To-morrow  we 
start  for  the  Black  Forest.  Cyril 
and  Plorian  are  to  meet  us  at 
Preyburg,  which  will  be  delight- 
ful; Cyril  is  Psyche's  brother, 
as  you  know.  Psyche  sends  her 
love,  and  so  does  your  idle 

Melissa. 
P.S.  If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  St.   Odile,  read  Katherine 
Lee's  book,  In  the  Ahatian  Moun- 
tains, 
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Amongst  the  group  of  youngsters 
who  were  probationers  in  the 
Antique  School  of  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy, in  1836,  was  James  Clarke 
Hook,  then  in  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  came,  as  so  many  good 
and  true  art-students  have  come, 
from  studying  the  marbles  in  the* 
British  Museum,  where  he  had 
been  noticed  as  a  close  hard 
worker,  possessed  by  an  ardent 
spirit  of  honesty  and  earnestness. 
In  those  days  such  qualities  were 
less  common  than  they  have 
happily  since  become.  Students 
were  Ihen  too  apt  either  to  regard 
themselves  as  heaven-born  ge- 
niuses, with  souls  above  the  vital 
necessity  of  drudgery,  or  to  start 
in  the  race  with  less  of  that  ex- 
cellent stimulant^  encouragement, 
in  the  way  of  either  praise  or  pro- 
fit, than  they  now  receive.  Hook's 
father,  a  judge  in  the  Mixed  Court 
of  Sierra  Leone,  had  assented  to 
his  desire  to  be  an  artist  directly 
after  he  left  the  !North  Islington 
Proprietary  School ;  and  his  mo- 
ther, a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Bible  commentator.  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  was  pleased  and  proud  to 
watch  his  progress.  Wilkie  was 
then  alive,  and  in  the  year  of 
Hook's  being  admitted  as  stu- 
dent had  exhibited  his  '  Peep  o' 
Day  Boy's  Cabin,'  the  homely 
truthfulness  and  feeling  of  which 
moved  general  admiration,  and 
may  well  have  had  much  to  do 
in  founding  the  boy's  real  taste; 
for  Hook  is  essentially  a  people's 
painter,  and  his  fame  dates  from 
the  year  in  which  he  diverged  from 
historical  grandeur  and  works  of 
a  more  purely  imaginative  charac- 
ter into  those    transcripts  from 


real  humble  life  which  have  been 
his  greater  triumphs,  as  they  then 
were  Wilkie's.  It  was,  moreover, 
that  period  when  Turner,  having 
abandoned  what  Ruskin  called  a 
school  of  landscape  in  which 
'brown  was  thought  the  proper 
colour  for  trees,  gray  for  shadows, 
and  fog-yellow  for  high  lights,' 
was  advancing  towards  the  grand 
truths  of  atmosphere  and  sun- 
shine in  works  which  must  have 
awakened  in  many  minds  percep- 
tions and  ideas  of  landscape-paint- 
ing altogether  new  and  fresh. 
Through  their  influence,  young 
Hook  may  have  developed  and 
strengthened  his  own  abounding 
love  of  light  and  air  j  for  it  is  thus 
'  while  on  the  anvil  glows  the 
steel'  that  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impressions  are  consciously 
or  unconsciously  made,  to  start 
forth  at  once,  or  prevail  at  last, 
after  being  latent  and  unproduc- 
tive for  years. 

Hook  won  his  first  medal,  as 
a  student  of  the  Life  School,  in 
1842,  three  years  after  he  had 
first  exhibited  in  the  Eoyal  Aca- 
demy, and  achieved  the  greater 
glory  of  studentship  when  Mr. 
George  Jones  (Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee,  the  President,  being  ill) 
presented  to  him  on  the  10th  of 
December  1846  the  'gold  medal, 
with  the  Disctyursea  of  the  Preti- 
dents  Eeyndds  and  West  for  the 
best  historiccU  composition  in  oil 
of  «  The  Finding  of  the  Body  of 
Haroldy '  A  tempest  of  hearty 
student-cheers  saluted  him  as  he 
advanced  to  receive  the  well-won 
honour,  and  the  very  few  critics 
who  then  publicly  noticed  art- 
events  spoke  of  him  in  glowing 
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terms  as  a  painier  of  the  highest 
ability.  In  the  following  year 
be  justified  his  position  still  more 
emphatically  by  canying  off  '  the 
trayelling  studentship'  "with  his 
tjnb  painting,  entitled,  'Rizpah 
watching  the  Bodies  of  the  Sons 
ofSauL' 

In  Italy  he  remained  but  half 
the  allotted  period,  sacrificing  the 
second  half  of  the  two  years' 
income  the  Academy  allowed 
by  returning  home  to  his  newly- 
made  wife,  the  third  daughter  of 
Mr.  J.  Burton,  a  solicitor,  and 
bringing  with  him  rather  a  valu- 
able collection  of  sketches  and 
studies  than  many  copies  of  old 
Venetian  masters,  to  whom  he 
had,  however,  evidently  given 
careful  and  profitable  study,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  colour. 
]Mr.  Hook  then  began  to  exhi- 
bit his  series  of  pictures,  Italian 
in  subject  and  treatment,  be- 
ginning with  '  Bassanio  com- 
menting on  the  Casket'  (1847). 
In  1850  he  was  made  an  Aca- 
demy Associate;  and  in  1854 
began  that  divergence  which  ex- 
hibited his  real  strength,  and 
soon  carried  him  to  those  'fresh 
woods  and  pastures  new '  wherein 
he  still  luxuriates.  That  year  he 
exhibited  '  Best  by  the  Wayside,' 
and  thereby  returned  to  his  earlier 
aspirations,  substituting  for  paid 
models,  costumed  to  personate 
ideal  personages  with  backgrounds 
all  more  or  less  imaginary,  the 
scenes  and  characters  of  actual 
life  engaged  in  their  ordinary 
occupations.  His  studio  now  be- 
came the  fresh,  free,  open  air,  and 
'  The  Shepherd's  Boy,'  with  *  The 
Market  Morning'  of  1855,  proved 
at  once  how  wholesome  and  in- 
structive was  its  influence.  In 
1856  appeared  '  Brambles  in  the 
Way,'  'The  Fisherman's  Good 
Night,'  and  '  The  Passing  Qoud,' 
all  of  which  received  laudatory 
critical  attention.    In  1857  ap- 
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peared  his  '  Signal  on  the  Hori- 
zon' and  'The  Shipboy's  Letter.' 
Mr.  Buskin  said  of  the  former, 
'This  is  the  sweetest  and  most 
pathetic  picture  of  an  English  boy 
that  has  been  painted  in  modem 
times,'  adding, '  As  for  the  thought 
and  choice  of  scene,  and  rendering 
of  expression  throughout  the  pic- 
ture, they  are  all  so  true,  so 
touching,  and  so  lovely,  that  I  do 
not  choose  to  speak  many  words 
about  them,  lest  I  should  do  the 
reader  harm  instead  of  good  by 
some  discordant  expression.  It 
would  need  a  little  finished  idyl 
of  Tennyson  to  express  them 
rightly.  But  when  you  have 
made  out  all  this  design  at  your 
leisure,  go  at  once  to  ''  The  Ship- 
boy's  Letter,"  for  the  whole  heart 
of  rural  England  is  in  that,  as  of 
sailor  Eugkmd  in  the  other.  Take 
care  to  reisui  the  direction  of  the 
envelope  on  the  ground,  with 
the  Dover  postmark  :  "  William 
Dibble, . . .  Ongar  Hatch,  Surrey;" 
and  what  is  legible  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  letter,  '*  My  dear 
Father  and  Mother . . .  Thank 
God  .  .  .  dear  sister." ' 

Space  will  not  permit  the  enu- 
meration in  their  successive  order 
of  all  this  great  painter's  works. 
His  '  Widow's  Son  going  to  Sea,' 
the  '  Coast  Boy  gathering  Eggs,' 
the  'Pastoral'  of  1858,  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  praised  as  '  exquisite 
in  idea  and  some  quaUties  of 
colour,-'  and  t^e  'Luff  Boy'  of 
1859,  of  whicn  the  Art  Journal 
critic  said  he  had  '  never  seen  the 
sea  so  green,'  and  of  which  Mr. 
Buskin  wrote  enthusiastically, '  A 
glorious  picture,  most  glorious;' 
adding,  'Infinite  tha^Ls,  Mr. 
Hook,  for  this ;  for  our  "  Brook  of 
Human  Life"  also,  and  "Our 
Hours  of  Listless  Sway  on  Gentle 
Wave."  All  of  them  beautiful' 
He  thought  the  distant  landscape 
in  the  brook  scene  'one  of  the 
sweetest  ever  found  by  painter — 
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for  found  it  evidently  Ib,  not  com- 
posed/ 

And  this  brings  us  to  tbe  fact 
that  Mr.  Hook  passes  most  of  his 
time  where  only  these  things  are 
found,  with  Nature  in  the  open  air. 
He  is  a  farmer  as  well  as  a  painter, 
and  delights  as  greatly  in  being 
on  the  tossing  waves  as  he  does 
in  painting  them.      Those  who 
last  year  saw  Millais's  portrait  of 
his  sun-browned,  weatiier  beaten 
face,  and  old  brown  coat,   will 
more  easily  recognise  this.   Nature 
is  to  him  everything,  his  co-mate 
in  work,  his  playmate,  his  teacher, 
and  dearest  friend.     As  botanist, 
geologist,     fisherman,     boatman, 
ploughman,     woodman,     reaper, 
tourist,  artist,  he  is  always  with 
her,  and  knows  her  in  all  her 
many  moods  with  a  knowledge 
.singularly  complete  and  compre- 
hensive.    He  studies  his  humble 
neighbours  in  their  homes  and 
rural  workshops,  in  the  fields  and 
on  the  sea,  recording  their  joys, 
labours,  and  woes  with  touches 
full  of  sympathetic  feeling  and 
perceptions  sharpened  by  constant 
habits  of  observation. 

Mr.   Hook    received    the   full 


honour  of  R.A.  in  1860,  in  which 
year  was  shown  his  picture, 
'  Herring  Fishing,'  and  that  hav- 
ing for  its  title  the  lines  : 

*■  0}  well  for  the  s&ilor  lad. 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay/ 

which  was  described  by  some 
of  the  ablest  critics  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  works  that  had  ever 
come  from  his  easeL  Walter 
Thombury  wrote  of  this,  *That 
one  touch  of  the  fluid,  lucid, 
emerald  water  that  laps  the  boat 
is  worth  a  dozen  cold  Vander- 
veldes.'  But  why  enumerate  the 
long,  long  list  of  his  admirable 
and  masterly  pictures  1  who  does 
not  sniff  the  salty  breeze  or  the 
sweet  country  air  as  he  recalls 
them)  'Lobster  Catchers'  and 
'  Crabbers,' '  Mackerel  Take '  and 

*  Mother  Carey's  Chickens,'  the 

*  Morning  after  a  Gale,' '  A  Cow- 
herd's Mischief,'  and  'Cottagers 
making  Cider,'  *  From  Under  the 
Sea,'  *  The  Skipper  Ashore,' '  The 
River,'  *  Jolly  as  a  Sand-boy,'  and 
many  another  thing  of  beauty 
painted  by  Hook  come  fresh  to 
the  memory — pictures  which,  if 
for  so  long  paint  and  canvas  may 
endure,  will  be  *  a  joy  for  ever.' 

3  •   H*  W . 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  ABAB  AKD  HIS  STBBD. 

The  Arab  is  in  many  respects 
entitled  to  take  the  lead  among 
all  the  breeds  of  horses.  The 
pace  of  these  animals  is  rapid 
and  graceful;  they  are  hardy,  and 
can  continue  trayelling  at  the 
rate  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles 
a  dayj  and  five  or  six  pounds 
weight  of  coarse  barley  in  the 
evening  is  a  sufficient  feed.  The 
horses  of  Arabia  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  ignoble  and  noble  : 
the  former  they  call  by  a  name 
which  signifies  'without  pedi- 
gree;* the  latter  by  another  name, 
which  means  '  known  for  two 
thousand  years/  'If/  says  an 
Arab  story,  *  you  meet  one  of  the 
faithful  in  the  desert  mounted 
upon  a  kochlani,  and  he  shall 
say,  "God  bless  you!"  before 
you  can  say,  "  And  God's  bless- 
ing upon  you,"  he  shall  be  out  of 
your  horizon,  for  the  whirlwind 
toils  after  him  in  vain/ 

The  best  horses  are  understood 
to  be  bred  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  north  part  of  Arabia,  and  the 
genealogy  is  invariably  reckoned 
from  the  mother.  Those  of  the 
pure  blood  are  more  readily  and 
cheaply  obtained  from  the  people 
about  the  towns  than  from  the 
nomads  of  the  desert,  for  the  lat- 
ter have  a  strong  affection  for 
their  horses,  and  will  hardly  part 
with  them  at  any  price.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  there 
is  an  'unlucky  mark'  on  the 
horse^  as  the  superstitious  Arab 


imagines,  and  then  a  really  good 
thoroughbred  Arabian  steed  can 
be  obtained  for  a  very  small 
sum. 

But  the  European  who  pur- 
chases horses  of  the  Arabs  will 
require  all  his  wits,  for  the  simple 
sons  of  the  desert,  although  very 
romantic,  are  reputed  to  be  most 
accomplished  cheats.  They  beat 
even  Yorkshiremen  at  horse-deal- 
ing. 

Learned  Mussulmans  have  writ- 
ten a  great  number  of  books  upon 
horses,  in  which  they  discourse 
at  considerable  length  upon  their 
colours,  upon  |ill  that  is  esteemed 
beneficial  or  injurious,  their  mala- 
dies, and  the  right  mode  of  treat- 
ment. One  of  them,  Abou-Obei- 
da,  a  contemporary  of  the  son  of 
Haroun-al-Easchid,  composed  no 
fewer  than  fifty  volumes  on  the 
horse.  This  Abou-Obeida  met 
with  a  little  misadventure,  which 
shows  that  it  is  not  the  author 
of  the  most  ponderous  and  numer- 
ous volumes  who  imparts  the 
soundest  information,  and  that 
not  the  worst  plan  is  to  consult 
men  themselves. 

^How  many  books  hast  thou 
written  upon  the  horse)*  asked 
one  day  of  a  celebrated  Arab 
poet,  the  vizir  of  Mamoun,  the 
son  of  Haroun-al-Easchid.  'Only 
one.'  Then  turning  to  Abou- 
Obei'da,  he  put  to  him  the  same 
question.  'Fifty,*  replied  he, 
*  Rise,  then,*  said  the  vizir.  *  Go 
up  to  that  horse,  and  repeat  the 
name  of  every  part  of  his  frame, 
taking  care  to  point  out  the  posi- 
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tion  of  each.'  '  I  am  not  a  veie- 
rinary  suigeon,'  answered  Aboa- 
Obei'da.  'And  thonf  said  the 
vizir  to  the  poet. 

'Upon  that' — it  is  the  poet 
himself  who  relates  the  anec- 
dote— I  rose  from  my  seat,  and 
taking  the  animal  by  the  fore- 
lock, I  began  to  name  one  part 
after  another,  placing  my  hand 
upon  each  to  indicate  its  posi- 
4^ion;  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
cited all  the  poetic  allusions,  all 
the  sayings  and  proverbs  refer- 
ring to  it.  When  I  had  finished, 
the  vizir  said  to  me,  "  Take  the 
horse."  I  took  it ;  and  if  ever  I 
-wished  to  annoy  Abou-Obeida,  I 
rode  the  animal  on  my  way  to 
visit  him.'* 

General  Daumas,  from  whom^ 
we  have  just  quoted,  was  a  dis- 
tinguished officer  of  the  French 
army,  who  served  sixteen  years 
in  Algeria.  For  two  years  he 
was  consul  at  Mascara,  accredited 
to  the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader,  and 
afterwards  for  a  considerable  time 
'Central  Director  of  the  Arab  Office 
of  Algeria — posts  which  brought 
him  in  close  contact  with  the  na- 
tive chiefs.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing further  interesting  particulars 
of  the  Arab  horses  : 

*  The  Arabs  of  Sahara  are  very 
particular  as  to  the  colour  of  their 
horses.  White  is  the  colour  for 
princes,  but  does  not  stand  heat. 
The  black  brings  good  fortune, 
"but  fears  rocky  ground.  The 
chestnut  is  the  most  active.  If 
one  tells  you  that  he  has  seen  a 
horse  fly  in  the  air,  ask  of  what 
colour  it  was ;  if  he  replies, 
"  Chestnut,"  believe  him.'  *  In  a 
combat  against  a  chestnut  you 
must  have  a  chestnut.'  The  bay 
is  the  hardiest  and  most  sober. 
'If  one  tells  you  a  horse  has 
leaped  to  the  bottom  of  a  preci- 
pice without  hurting  himself,  ask 

*  TAe  Honei  qfthe  Sahara,  by  General 
Daumas,  translated  by  James  Button. 


of  what  colour  he  was,  and  if  he 
replies  "  Bay,"  believe  him.' 

Ben  Dyab,  a  renowned  chief 
of  the  desert)  happening  one  day 
to  be  pursued  by  Saad-el-Zenaty, 
turned  to  his  son  and  asked, 
*  What  horses  are  in  the  front  of 
the  enemy  f  *  White  horses,'  re- 
plied the  son.  'It  is  well;  let 
us  make  for  the  sunny  side,  and 
they  will  melt  away  like  butter.' 
Some  time  afterwards,  Ben  Dyab 
again  turned  to  his  son  and  said, 
'  What  horses  are  in  front  of  the 
enemy  1*  'Black  horses,'  cried 
his  son.  Sit  is  well;  let  us  make 
for  stony  ground,  and  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  fear;  they  are 
the  negroes  of  the  Soudan,  who 
cannot  walk  with  bare  feet  upon 
the  flints.'  He  changed  his  course, 
and  the  black  horses  were  speedily 
distanced.  A  third  time  Ben 
Dyab  asked,  'And  now  what 
horses  are  in  the  front  of  the  ene- 
my)' '  Dark  chestnuts  and  dark 
bays.*  'In  that  case,'  said  Ben 
Dyab,  'strike  out,  my  children, 
strike  out,  and  give  your  horses 
the  heel;  for  these  might  per- 
chance overtake  us  had  we  not 
given  barley  to  ours  all  the  sum- 
mer through.' 

The  dark  dappled  gray  is  also 
highly  esteemed,  especially  when 
the  head  is  of  a  lighter  colour 
than  the  body. 

The  coat  most  despised  is  the 
piebald  :  '  Flee  him  like  the  pes- 
tilence, for  he  is  own  brother  to 
the  cow.' 

The  roan  is  called  meghedeur- 
el-deuniy  '  a  pool  of  blood.'  The 
rider  is  sure  to  be  overtaken,  but 
will  never  overtake.* 

The  Arab  horse-dealer  there- 
fore sells  his  horses  which  happen 
to  be  of  the  unlucky  colours  to 
the  infidels,  i.e.  Europeans,  who 
are  not  quite  so  superstitious ;  and 
the  consequence  is  that  many  a 
good  Arab  horse,  bought  in  Algeria 

*  Daumas,  The  fforsei  of  the  Sahara. 
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or  Egypt  for  a  mere  trifle^  finds 
its  way  to  EDgland,  France,  or 
India. 

The  training  the  Arab  horse  has 
to  endure  is  not  only  yerj  severe, 
but  it  embraces  a  more  varied 
system  of  exercise  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  English  horse.  The 
Arabs  not  only  train  their  horses 
to  endure  fiEttigue,  hanger,  and 
thirst)  and  the  manoeuvres  so 
necessaiy  in  battle,  but  they  also 
teach  them  to  shine  at  feasts  by 
the  following  accomplishments : 

El  Entrabe, '  the  caracol.'  The 
horse  walioB,  so  to  speak,  on  his 
hind  legs.  Scarcely  does  he  touch 
the  ground  with  his  fore-feet  than 
he  rises  again.  One  hand,  in  con- 
cert with  the  legs,  soon  trains  to 
this  exercise  a  horse  of  fair  intelli- 
gence. 

El  Gfueieaa, '  the  bucking.*  The 
horse  springs  up  with  all  fours  off 
the  ground,  the  horseman  at  the 
same  time  throwing  up  his  gun 
into  the  air  and  cleverly  catching 
it.  To  obtain  this  action,  the 
rider  marks  certain  intervals  of 
rest,  and  works  with  his  legr.  He 
gives  with  the  animal  as  it  rises, 
in  order  to  hold  him  up  when  he 
comes  down  again.  Nothing  can 
be  more  picturesque  than  this 
movement.  The  horses  quit  the 
earth,  the  guns  fly  into  the  air, 
and  the  ample  folds  of  the  burnous 
float  and  unroll  themselves  in  the 
wind,  thrown  back  by  the  vigorous 
arms  of  the  children  of  the  desert. 

Lastly,  El  Berraka^  <  the  kneel- 
ing.' The  rider,  remaining  on  his 
saddle,  causes  his  horse  to  kneel 
down.  This  is  the  ne  j^l^s  ultra 
of  the  horse  and  the  animaL  Not 
every  horse  is  fit  for  this  exercise. 
The  colt  is  trained  to  it  by  tickling 
him  on  the  coronet,  pinching  him 
on  the  legs,  and  forcing  him  to 
bend  the  knee.  After  a  time  the 
horseman  will  reap  the  benefit  of 
these  preliminary  steps.  He  need 
only  clear  his  feet  of  the  stirrups, 


stretch  his  legs  forward,  turn  out 
the  points  of  his  toes,  touch  with 
his  long  spurs  the  animal's  fore- 
arm, and  then,  as  his  piece  is  fired 
at  marriage-feasts  and  other  re- 
joicings, his  horse  will  kneel 
down,  amid  the  applause  of  the 
young  maidens,  piercing  the  air 
with  joyful  acclamations.* 

Nevertheless,  endurance  is  the 
quality  most  cultivated  in  the 
Arab  horse.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  horse  should  be  able  to  travel 
long  distances  upon  scanty  food 
and  little  water,  for  in  the  Afri- 
can deserts  the  places  where  man 
and  horse  can  refresh  are  few  and 
far  between ;  wells  are  many  miles 
apart,  and  even  when  the  tra> 
veller  has  found  water  for  himself 
and  steed,  the  chances  are  that  no 
food  can  be  had,  except  what  the 
horse  and  his  rider  have  brought 
with  them  from  their  last  halting* 
place. 

'  Every  horse  inured  to  fatigue 
brings  good  fortune,'  the  Arabs 
say.  60  to  speak,  he  is  always  on 
the  march.  He  travels  with  his 
master,  who  is  one  of  the  greatest 
travellers  on  horseback  in  the 
world.  He  travels  to  seek  his 
food ;  he  traverses  long  distances 
in  search  of  water,  and  this  sort 
of  life  renders  him  abstinent  and 
not  easily  tired.  Sidi-Hamed- 
Ben-Mohammed-el-Mokhrani,  the 
chief  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
families  of  all  Algeria,  says  : 

*  Daring  my  long  career,  in  my 
tribes,  by  my  friends,  or  among 
my  followers,  I  have  seen  upwards 
of  ten  thousand  colts  reared,  and 
I  afiirm  that  all  those  whose  edu- 
cation was  not  begun  at  a  very 
early  age  have  never  turned  out 
other  than  stubborn  troublesome 
horses,  unfit  for  war.  I  also 
affirm  that  when  I  have  made 
long  and  rapid  marches,  at  the 
head  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
horsemen,  horses,  however  lean,  if 

*  Daumas,  The  Bones  of  the  Sahara, 
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early  broken  in  to  fatigue,  never 
fell  out  of  the  ranks,  whilst  those 
that  were  fat,  or  mounted  too  late, 
have  always  fallen  to  the  rear. 
My  conviction  on  this  head  is 
based  on  such  a  long  experience, 
that  lately,  finding  myself  at  Mas- 
seur (Cairo)  in  the  necessity  of 
purchasing  some  horses,  I  refused 
point-blank  all  that  were  pre- 
sented to  me  that  had  been  broken 
in  at  a  comparatively  advanced 
age. 

"  How  ■  has  thy  horse  been 
reared  V*  was  always  my  first  ques- 
tion. 

"  My  lord,"  an  inhabitant  of  the 
city  would  reply,  "this  gray 
stone  of  the  riyer  has  been  brought 
up  by  me  like  one  of  my  own 
children,  always  well  fed,  well 
tended  to,  and  spared  as  much  as 
pq§sible,  for  I  did  not  be^  to 
ride  him  till  he  was  full  four 
years  old.  See  how  fat  he  is,  how 
sound  in  all  his  limbs." 

**  Well,  keep  him,  my  friend;  he 
is  thy  pride  and  that  of  thy 
family.  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
niy  gray  beard  to  deprive  thee  of 
him/' 

"And  thou,"  I  would  then  ask 
of  an  Arab,  whom  I  recognised  as 
a  child  of  the  desert,  so  embrown- 
ed was  he  by  the  sun — "  how  has 
thy  horse  been  reared  t" 

"  My  lord,"  he  would  answer, 
"  betimes  I  formed  his  back  to  the 
saddle  and  his  mouth  to  the 
bridle.  With  him  I  have  reached 
a  distant,  very  distant,  point.  He 
has  passed  many  a  day  without 
food.  His  ribs  are  bare,  it  is  true ; 
but  if  you  encounter  any  enemies 
on  your  path  he  will  not  leave  you 
in  peril.  I  swear  it  by  the  day  of 
laat  judgment,  when  Allah  shall 
be  kadi,  and  the  angels  witnesses." 

"  Hola,  there  !  tether  the  dark 
chestnut  before  my  tent,"  1  would 
cry  to  my  servants,  "and  satisfy 
thus  man."  *• 

♦  Daumas,  The  Jlortes  of  the  Sahara, 


But  although  the  Arab  horse  is 
worked  hard,  it  is  most  tmderly 
treated,  as  a  rule — petted  as  the 
collier  in  England  pets  his  dog — 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

/  The  love  the  Arabs  bear  their 
mares  is  exemplified  by  an  anec- 
dote which  was  told  me,'  says  the 
*  Old  Shekarry,'  *  by  a  celebrated 
Arab  chieftain  who  served  on  my 
staff  in  the  Crimea,  Mahomet  Ben 
Abdullah,  better  known  as  Bou 
Maza  (the  son  of  the  Gkmt),  whose 
daring  exploits  and  hairbreadth 
escapes  in  his  predatory  expedi- 
tions against  the  French  have 
caused  his  name  to  become  famous 
in  song  among  the  Santons  of  the 
desert.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Djdjhura  mountains  possessed  a 
coal-black  mare  of  the  pure  Nedjed 
breed,  which  in  the  desert  was  of 
untold  value;  for  her  fame  had 
gone  forth  far  and  wide,  and  the 
tribes  were  wont  to  swear  by  her 
fleetness  and  endurance.  Bou 
Maza,  then  a  young  man,  deter- 
mined to  possess  her  either  by 
fair  or  foul  means,  and  offered  the 
whole  of  his  wealth  in  exchange, 
viz.  several  tents  and  slaves,  forty 
camels,  and  even  his  two  wives ; 
but  nothing  would  induce  Ben 
Ali  the  Sheikh  (who  was  the 
principal  owner)  to  part  with  her. 
Bou  Maza,  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Djdjhura  tribes, 
then  determined  to  obtain  her  by 
stealth;  but  this  was  a  difficult 
operation,  as  there  were  always 
people  watching  night  and  day. 
After  many  days'  consideration, 
and  severe  praying  to  AUah  to 
sharpen  his  wits,  he  fixed  upon  a 
plan,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
execute  it.  He  cut  himself  with 
a  knife  about  the  face  and  chest, 
and  wounded  his  horse  ;  and  one 
day  about  noon  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Ben  Aii  the  Sheikh, 
stating  that  he  had  been  attacked 
by  some  Arabs  of  a  neighbooiing 
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tribe,  with  whom  there  was  a 
bloody  feud,  who  were  larking 
about  in  the  yicinify.  The  Sheikh 
eent  out  his  young  men  to  reta- 
liate and  follow  up  the.  supposed 
aggressors,   whilst    he    and    the 
hakeem  of  the  tribe  bound  up  the 
wounds   and    attended  on    Bou 
Maza^  who,  pretending  to  be  in  a 
dying    state,  begged    that    they 
would  carry  him  out  to  a  sward 
where  the  cattle  of  the  tribe  were 
grazing,  so  that  he  might  turn  his 
fjace  towards  the  sacred  city,  and 
perform  his  devotions.     His  wish 
was  complied  with,  and  he  soon 
had  the  gratification  of  beholding 
this  famous  mare  cropping  the 
stunted  herbage  a  short  distance 
from  the  clump  of  date-trees  under 
the  shade  of  which  he  was  lying. 
She  was  strictly  watched  by  two 
of  the  tribe,  who  for  two  hours 
hardly  ever  seemed  to  take  their 
eyes  off  her ;  and  Bou  Maza  began 
to    think   that   the  young   men 
would  return  before  his  under- 
taking could  be  accomplished*  He 
therefore  uttered  a  loud  cry,  as  if 
in    agony,    which    brought    the 
watchers  to  his  side,  and,  select- 
ing his  opportunity,  he  plunged  a 
knife,   which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  dress,  into  their  breasts, 
killing  them  ere  they  could  utter 
a  cry ;  and,  flinging  his  burnous 
(cloak)  over  their  bodies,  unfas- 
tened the  tether  which  hobbled 
the  mare's  fore- feet,  and,  spring- 
ing on  her  back,  was  far  away  in 
the  desert  before   the  theft  was 
discovered.     When  it  was  found 
out,  the  Sheikh  Ben  Ali,  whose 
eon  was  one  of  the  slain,  and  all 
the  men  of  the  tribe,  set  out  in 
pursuit,  and,   after    a    chase  of 
three  days,  almost  surprised  him 
near  one  of  those  immense  salt- 
marshes  which  are  so  numerous 
in  Algeria,  in  a  place  where  there 
was  no  way  of  escape  but  across 
this  dangerous  ground ;  and  Bou 
iiaza  was  about  to  attempt  it, 


when  the  Sheikh  Ben  Ali,  seeing 
the  ignominious  fate  that  awaited 
his  beloved  mare,  forget  his  re- 
venge for  the  loss  of  his  son,  and 
begged  him  to  forbear,  giving  him 
his  sacred  pledge  that  his  tribe 
should  not  molest  him,  or  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  for  three  days, 
should  he  do  so,  preferring  to  run 
the  chance  of  regaining  her  an- 
other time  to  seeing   her  perish 
before  his  eyes.      Bou  Maza  ac- 
cepted the  pledge,  and  got  away. 
Another  time  he  was  hard  run  by 
the  same  tribe,  and  the  Sheikh, 
who  headed  the  pursuing  party, 
being  mounted    upon    the    own 
brother  of  the  mare,  finding  he 
was  not  gaining  ground,  desisted 
from  the  chase,  and  cried  out  for 
him  to  stop  and  not  fatigue  the 
mare  to  save  his  wretched  life, 
and  bidding  him  drink  the  water 
in  which  her  feet  were  washed,  in 
token  of  his  being  indebted  to 
her  for  his   preservation.      The 
abduction  of  this  celebrated  mare 
gave  rise  to  a  feud  between  the 
tribes,  in  which  several  hundred 
Arabs  lost  their  lives  ;  and  she 
participated  in  most  of  Bou  Maza's 
daring  exploits  which  made  his 
name  so  terrible  to  those  tribes 
who  had  submitted  to  the  French.'* 
This  story  shows  that  the  law- 
ful owner  of   the    mare  would 
rather  the  thief  should  get  away 
with  her  in  safety  than  that  she 
should  be  injured  by  overwork. 
This  IB  not  an  uncommon  kind  of 
occurrence. 


CHAPTER  11. 

FEATS  OF  ENDURANCE. 

The  renowned  Algerian  chief- 
tain Abd-el-Kader  declared  that 
if  the  true  Arab  horse  ever  treads 
upon  ploughed  land,  he  diminishes 
in  value,  and  he  illustrated  the 
idea  by  the  following  story: 

*  The  Foreiiandthe  Fie/ci;  by  the  *  Old 
Shekarry.' 
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*A  xaftn  was  riding  npon  a 
hone  of  pure  blood,  when  he  was 
met  by  his  enemy,  also  splendidly 
mounted.  One  pursued  the  other, 
and  he  who  gave  chase  was  dis- 
tanced by  him  who  fled.  Despair- 
ing of  reaching  him,  the  pursuer 
in  anger  shouted  out, 

**  I  ask,  in  the  name  of  God, 
has  your  horse  over  worked  on 
landf 

''He  has  worked  on  land  for 
four  days." 

"  Very  well — mine  never  has ; 
and,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophe^ 
I  am  sure  to  catch  you." 

'  Towards  the  close  of  the  day 
the  horse  that  never  laboured  was 
the  victor ;  and  aa  the  rider  of  the 
degraded  horse  sank  under  the 
blows  of  his  enemy,  he  said, 

''There  has  been  no  blessing 
apon  onr  country  since  we  changed 
our  coursers  into  beasts  of  burden 
and  of  tillage.  Has  not  God  made 
the  ox  for  the  plough,  the  camel 
to  transport  merchandise,  and  the 
horse  alone  for  the  race  ?  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  changing  the 
ways  of  God"'  (T.  B.  Thorpe). 

And  if  the  Arab  horses  are 
capable  of  doing  the  amount  of 
work  stated  in  the  following  tale 
(which  comes  from  one  of  the 
French  generals  in  Algeria),  they 
ought  to  be  highly  prized  : 

*  With  regard  to  the  great  dis- 
tances accomplished  by  the  horses 
of  the  desert  of  Sahara,  instances 
may  be  quoted  which  will  appear 
incredible,  and  the  heroes  of 
which  are  still  aHve  (1863),  if 
witnesses  were  wanted  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  the  story.  Here  is 
one  of  a  thousand,  ^hich  was  told 
to  me  by  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
Arb^.     I  give  his  own  words : 

"I  had  come  into  the  Tell  (a 
most  fertile  district — the  granary, 
in  fact,  of  the  Sahara)  with  my 
father  and  the  people  of  my  tribe 
to  buy  com.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  the   Pasha  Ali     The  Arbaa 


had  had  some  terrible  quanels 
with  the  Turks;  and  as  it  was 
their  interest  for  the  moment  to 
feign  a  complete  submission  in 
order  to  obtam  an  amnesty  for  the 
past,  they  agreed  to  win  over  by 
presents  of  money  the  Pasha's 
suite,  and  to  send  to  himself  not 
merely  a  common  animal  as  was 
customary,  but  a  courser  of  the 
highest  distinction.  It  was  a 
misfortune,  but  it  was  the  will  of 
Allah,  and  we  were  forced  to 
resign  ourselves.  The  choice  fell 
upon  a  mare,  '  Gray  Stone  of  the 
River,*  known  throughout  the 
Sahara,  and  the  property  of  my 
father.  He  was  informed  that  he 
must  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
set  out  with  her  on  the  morrow 
for  Algiers.  After  the  evening 
prayer  my  father,  who  had  taken 
care  not  to  make  any  remark, 
came  to  me  and  said, '  Ben-Zyan, 
art  thou  thyself  to-day  1  WUt 
thou  leave  thy  father  in  a  strait, 
or  wilt  thou  make  his  face  red  f 

"  *  I  am  nothing  but  your  will, 
my  lord,'  I  replied.  '  Speak,  and 
if  I  obey  not  your  commands,  it 
will  be  because  I  am  vanquished 
by  death.' 

"  '  listen.  These  children  of 
sin  seek  to  take  my  mare  in  the 
hope  of  settling  their  affairs  with 
the  Sultan, — my  gray  mare,  I  say, 
which  has  always  brought  good 
fortune  to  my  tent,  to  my  chil- 
dren, and  the  camels;  my  gray 
mare,  that  was  foaled  on  the  day 
that  thy  youngest  brother  was 
bom!  Speak!  Wilt  thou  let 
them  do  this  dishonour  to  my 
hoary  beard  ?  The  joy  and  hap- 
piness of  the  flELmily  are  in  thy 
hands.  Mordjana  (such  was  the 
name  of  the  mare)  has  eaten  her 
barley.  If  thou  art  of  a  trath 
my  sou,  go  and  sup,  take  thy 
weapons,  and  then  at  earliest 
nightfall  flee  far  away  into  the 
desert  with  the  treasure  dear  to 
us  aU.' 
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**  Without  answering  a  word  I 
Idsaed  my  father's  hand^  took  my 
erening  ropaat,  and  quitted  Be- 
rouaguia,  happy  in  being  able  to 
prove  my  filial  affection,  and 
laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  the  dis- 
appointment that  awaited  our 
sheikha  on  theii  awaking.  I 
pushedforward  fora  long  time,  fear- 
ing to  be  pursued,  but  Mordjana 
continued  to  pull  at  her  bridle,  and 
I  had  more  trouble  to  quiet  her 
than  to  urge  her  on.  When  two- 
thirds  of  the  night  had  passed, 
and  a  desiro  to  sleep  was  growing 
upon  me,  I  dismounted,  and  seiz- 
ing the  reins,  twisted  them  round 
my  wrist  I  placed  my  gun  under 
my  head,  and  at  last  fell  asleep, 
softly  couched  on  one  of  those 
dwarf  palms  so  common  in  our 
conntiy.  An  hour  after,  I  roused 
myself.  All  the  leaves  of  the 
dwarf  palm  had  been  stripped  off 
by  Mordjana.  We  started  afresh. 
The  peep  of  day  found  us  at 
SouaguL  My  maro  had  thrice 
broken  out  into  a  sweaty  and 
thrice  dried  herself.  I  touched 
her  with  the  heeL  She  watered 
at  Sidi-Bou-Zid,  and  that  even- 
ing I  offered  up  the  evening  prayer 
at  Leghrouat,  after  giving  her  a 
handful  of  straw  to  induce  her  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  enormous 
bag  of  barley  that  was  coming  to 
her.  These  are  not  journeys  fit 
for  your  horses,"  said  Ben-Zyan 
in  conclusion,  ''for  the  horses 
of  you  Christians,  who  go  from 
Algiers  to  Blidah  —  thirteen 
leagues — ^as  far  as  from  my  nose 
to  my  ear,  and  then  &ncy  you 
have  done  a  good  day's  work." 

'This  Arab  had  done  eighty 
leaffuee  in  twenty-four  hours 
(Berouaguia  to  Souagui,  thirty- 
one  leagues ;  SidiBou-Zid twenty- 
five  leagues  farther  on ;  and  lastly, 
Leghrou4t,  twenty-four  leagues 
beyond  that) ;  his  mare  had  eaten 
nothing  but  the  leaves  of  the 
dwarf  palm  on  which  he  had  lain 


down,  and  only  once  had  been 
watered,  about  the  middle  of  the 
journey ;  and  yet  he  sworo  to  me 
by  the  head  of  the  Prophet  that 
he  could  have  slept  on  the  follow- 
ing night  at  Grardaya,  forty-five 
leagues  farther  on,  had  his  life 
been  in  any  danger. 

'Another  Arab,  Mohammed-Ben- 
Mokhtar  by  name,  hcd  come  to 
buy  corn  in  the  Tell  after  the 
harrest.  His  tents  were  already 
pitched,  and  he  had  opened  a 
business  communication  with  the 
Arabs  of  the  Tell,  when  the  Bey 
Bou-Mezrag,"  father  of  the  spear," 
fell  upon  him  at  the  head  of  a 
strong  body  of  cavalry  to  chastise 
one  of  those  imaginary  offences 
which  the  Turks  were  in  the  habit 
of  inventing  as  pretexts  for  their 
rapacity.  Not  tiie  slightest  warn- 
ing had  been  given;  the  razzia 
was  complete ;  and  the  horsemen 
of  Makhzen  gave  themselves  up 
to  all  the  atrocities  customary  in 
such  cases.  Mohammed  -  Ben  - 
Mokhtar  thereupon  threw  himself 
on  his  dark  bay  mare,  a  magnifi- 
cent animal  known  and  coveted 
throughout  the  Sahara,  and  per- 
ceiving the  critical  nature  of  the 
situation,  at  once  resolved  to  sacri- 
fice the  whole  of  his  property  to 
save  the  lives  of  his  three  chil- 
dren. One  of  them,  only  four 
years  old,  he  placed  on  the  saddle 
before  him,  and  another,  aged  six 
or  seven,  behind  him,  holding  on 
by  the  troussequin,  and  was  about 
to  place  the  youngest  in  the  hood 
of  his  burnous  when  his  wife 
stopped  him,  exclaiming,  "  No,  no ; 
I  will  not  let  thee  have  this  one. 
ITiey  will  never  dare  to  slay  an 
infant  at  its  mother's  breast 
Away  1  I  shall  keep  him  with 
me.  Allah  will  protect  us." 
Mohammed -Ben -Mokhtar  then 
dashed  forward,  fired  off  his  piece, 
and  got  clear  of  the  meUe;  but 
being  hotly  pursued,  he  travelled 
all  that  day  and  the  following 
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nigbt  until  he  reached  Leghrou&t, 
where  he  could  rely  upon  being 
in  safety.  Shortly  after  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  his  wife 
had  hem  rescued  by  some  friends 
he  had  in  the  TeU.  Mohammed- 
Ben-Mokhtar  was  still  alive,  and 
the  two  children  he  carried  are 
spoken  of  as  two  of  the  best  horse- 
men of  the  tribe. 

*And  why  should  I  look  for 
evidence  to  establish  these  facts  f 
All  the  old  officers  of  the  Gran 
division  can  state  how,  in  1837, 
a  general,  attaching  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  receipt  of  intel- 
ligence from  Tlemcen,  gave  his 
own  charger  to  an  Arab  to  go  and 
procure  the  news.  The  latter  set 
out  from  Ch&teau  Neuf  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
turned the  same  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  having  travelled 
seventy  leagues  over  ground  very 
different  from  the  comparatively 
level  desert.** 

Abd-el-Kader,  when  questioned 
about  the  endurance  of  Arab 
horses,  replied  as  follows  to  Gene- 
ral Daumas : 

*  You  ask  me  how  many  days 
an  Arab  horse  can  march  without 
rest,  and  without  suffering  too 
severely.  Know,  then,  that  a 
horse,  sound  in  every  limb,  that 
eats  as  much  barley  as  her  sto- 
mach can  contain,  can  do  what- 
ever his  rider  can  ask  of  him. 
For  this  reason,  the  Arabs  say, 
"  Give  barley,  and  overwork  him." 
But  without  tasking  him  over- 
much, a  horse  can  be  made  to  do 
sixteen  parasangs  day  after  day.t 
A  horse  performing  this  journey 
every  day,  and  having  as  much 
barley  as  it  likes  to  eat,  can  go  on 
without  fatigue  for  three  or  four 
months  without  lying  by  a  single 
day. 

*  Daamas,  The  Horses  qfthe  Sahara. 

f  A  parasang  is  about  6000  metres : 
sixteea  parasangs  are  equal,  ia  round 
nambers,  to  about  fifty  English  miles. 


*  You  ask  me  what  distance  a 
horse  can  accomplish  in  a  day.  I 
cannot  tell  you  very  precisely; 
bat  it  ought  to  be  about  fifty 
parasangs,  or  the  distance  from 
Tlemcen  to  Mascara.  But  an 
animal  that  has  performed  such  a 
journey  ought  to  be  carefully 
ridden  on  the  following  day,  and 
allowed  to  do  only  a  very  much 
shorter  distance.'* 


CHAPTER- III, 

ENQLISH  VERSUS  ARAB  THOROUGH- 
BREDS. 

The  thoroughbred  racer,  as  we 
know  him  in  England,  is  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  animal  from  the  Arab 
thoroughbred,  although  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Arab  blood 
runs  in  his  veins.  We  have  no 
sandy  desert  to  try  the  endurance 
of  our  horses.  In  no  part  of 
England  could  a  horse  travel  at 
the  mildest  trot  for  a  couple  of 
hours  without  coming  to  a  drink- 
ing-place ;  food  in  the  shape  of 
grass  is  found  by  every  roadside ; 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  horse  to  die  of  hunger  or 
thirst  if  set  at  liberty. 

The  question  whether  the  Eng- 
lish thoroughbred,  reared  in  our 
temperate  climate,  and  brought 
up,  80  to  speak,  in  luxury,  could 
hold  his  own  with  the  genuine 
horae  of  the  desert,  has  been  much 
discussed,  and  more  than  one 
trial  has  taken  place;  but  the 
question  even  now  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  settled.  Ever  since 
it  was  proposed  to  make  Egypt  a 
haltiug-place  on  the  road  to  India, 
a  sporting  spirit  has  been  fostered 
in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
Egyptian  princes  and  pashas  have 
been  found  willing  to  run  their 
horses  and  stake  their  money 
against  anything  the  English  could 
put  in  the  field. 

*  Daumas,  The  Honet  of  ike  Sahara, 
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One  of  the  first  intimatioiis 
Englishmen  had  of  the  f^t  that 
the  Egyptians  were  inclined  for 
sport  was  the  appearance  of  the 
following  letter  in  BeWs  Life,  in 
Octoher  1849 : 

'Sir, — A  challenge  has  been 
sent  throngh  me,  on  the  part  of 
the  Pasha  of  E^pt,  to  the  Eng- 
lish Turfy  which  I  Gist  communi- 
cated to  the  Jockey  Olub,  and 
now  wish  to  notify  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  your 
paper.  It  was  my  intention  to 
haye  sent  you  the  letter  of  our 
Consul-General,  in  which  this 
challenge  is  conveyed ;  but  I  have 
unfortunately  mislaid  it,  and,  after 
the  most  diligent  search,  have  been 
unable  to  find  it.  I  remember, 
howerer,  the  contents  of  it  with 
sufficient  accuracy  to  answer  eyery 
purpose.  Mr.  Murray  states  that 
his  Highness  the  Pasha  is  con- 
vinced that  his  Arab  horses  are 
superior  to  our  English  racehorses 
over  a  length  of  ground,  and  he 
proposes  to  test  their  relative 
merits  by  a  match  to  be  run  in 
Egypt,  the  distance  to  be  ten 
miles,  the  stake  10,000Z.,  which 
he  thinks  might  be  increased  to 
15,000^.,  no  limitation  as  to  age  or 
weight.  The  ground  over  which 
the  match  would  be  run  is  sand 
with  a  good  many  stones  in  it. 
He  condudes  by  saying  that  if 
there  is  a  disposition  here  to  make 
the  match,  he  will  proceed  to  ad- 
just the  preliminaries.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  I  wrote  him 
word  that  I  would  make  this  chal- 
lenge public,  and  I  thought  it 
very  probable  it  would  be  accept- 
ed^ and  I  then  put  to  him  a  great 
variety  of  questions  upon  certain 
points  on  which  I  deemed  it  es- 
sential that  information  should  be 
supplied.  Thus  the  matter  stands 
at  pre8ent.--G.  Obevillc. 

'Braton  Street,  Oct,  12.* 


Beneath  the  letter,  BeWs  Life 
had  the  following  paragraph : 

'  The  vast  superiority  of  the 
English  thoroughbred  horse  over 
Arabs  has  been  established  by  in- 
numerable trials  in  India ;  and  that 
the  Cossack  horses  have  as  little 
chance  with  them  will  be  gathered 
from  the  following  account  of  a 
match  in  Russia,  taken  from  the 
second  volume  of  the  Stud  Book  : 
"Sharper,  bred  by  Lord  Egre- 
mont,  and  got  by  Octavius  out 
of  Young  Amazon  by  Gohanna, 
was  sent  in  1825  to  Russia,  where 
he  and  Minna,  bred  by  Mr.  New- 
ton, and  got  by  Woful  out  of 
Diana  by  Stamford,  were  matched 
to  run  seventy-five  versts  (49| 
English  miles)  on  the  public  road 
against  two  Cossack  horses.  Min- 
na, falling  lame,  was  pulled  up 
early  in  ^q  race,  which  Sharper 
won  with  ease,  notwithstanding 
the  loss  of  a  stirrup,  and  the  con- 
sequent inability  of  the  rider  to 
restrain  him  for  several  miles. 
The  Cossack  horses  had  nearly 
three  stone  advantage  in  weight, 
and  one  of  them  fell  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  miles  and  died.  This 
'  race  was  run  in  1825,  near  St. 
Petersburg." ' 

This  challenge  was  not  accepted 
by  the  English  horse-owners,  as 
appears  from  the  following  letter 
which  appeared  in  BelFs  Life  of 
August  24th,  1851  : 

'About  eighteen  months  ago, 
Abbas  Pasha,  the  Governor  of 
Egypt,  challenged  the  Jockey  Club 
to  run  their  English  horses  against 
his  Arabs  for  a  distance  of  not  less 
than  eight  to  ten  miles  over  very 
fair  ground  for  a  sum  of  50002.  to 
50,000^.,  money  down,  weight  op- 
tional to  either  party,  aUowing 
also  a  start  of  three  hundred  yards 
to  the  English  horses.  This  chal- 
lenge was  not  accepted  by  the 
Jockey  Club,  nor  did  they  offer  it 
-  to  any  otiier  gentlemen,  conse- 
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quently  the  Viceroy  thought  they 
were  a&aid  to  meet  him.  As  many 
of  your  readers,  however,  must  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  an 
English  thoroughbred  horse  can 
do  amongst  the  Arabs,  I  send  you 
an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Damas- 
cus, the  writer  of  which  is  a  Hun- 
garian officer  attached  to  the  staff 
of  General  Ouyon,  now  holding  a 
command  in  that  country : 

"  General  Guyon's  English  mare 
is  thoroughbred  by  Hindostan  out 
of  Lightfoot.  Prince  Lichten- 
stein  brought  her  from  England 
with  the  mother  in  1848,  and  she 
is  now  only  three  and  a  half  years 
old.  You  ask  me  if  she  ever  ran 
against  any  first-rate  Arab  horses. 
I  have  before  told  you  that  we  are 
veiy  often  making  excursions  into 
the  Howran,  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
to  Horu ;  and  in  all  these  excur- 
sions we  pass  the  greater  part  of 
our  time  with  the  Bedouing, 
owners  of  the  finest  horses,  and 
we  are  scarcely  together  half  an 
hour  with  these  gentlemen  with- 
out getting  up  a  race,  and  as  they 
know  our  general  wants  to  pur- 
chase, they  always  bring  every 
horse  likely  to  catch  his  attention. 
Now,  I  assure  you  that  on  all 
these  occasions  the  mare  beats 
them  all,  and  in  splendid  style, 
although  she  has  never  been  train- 
ed for  racing ;  and  that  she  can 
also  beat  them  at  long  distances 
she  has  shown  very  often  in  hunt- 
ing the  gazelles,  running  three  or 
four  miles  at  a  stretch  until  we 
caught  them,  being  always  a  long 
way  ahead  of  the  Arabs.  The 
Bedouins  insist  upon  her  being  an 
Arab  mare,  though  they  are  rather 
puzzled  at  her  size,  as  she  stands 
16  hands  1  inch.  From  what  I 
have  seen  of  her  performance,  I 
think  a  well-trained  English  horse 
would  beat  any  Arab  whatever, 
and  in  any  way.  Guyon's  mare, 
when  she  was  only  one  year  and 
a  half  old,  went  through  the  Hun- 


garian campaign  in  1849,  so  she 
is  pretty  well  seasoned.^' 

'  From  the  above,  Mr.  Editor, 
you  will  see  how  very  soft  owners 
of  English  horses  were  when  tiiey 
refused  the  splendid  challenge  of 
Abbas  Pasha,  &c — A  Subscbibeb. 

'Cairo,Aiig.  6, 1851.* 

The  next  attempt  to  get  up  a 
race  between  English  and  Arab 
horses  is  thus  noticed  in  BelTs 
Life  of  March  20th,  1853 : 

'About  two  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  talk  about  a  challenge 
given  by  Abbas  Pasha  to  the 
Jockey  Club  to  run  his  Arab 
against  anything  they  could  bring 
out  from  England,  and  for  any 
amount ;  and  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  existed  among  sporting 
men  as  to  the  probable  result  of 
a  long  race  over  uneven  ground. 
The  Jockey  Club  refused  to  run, 
and  the  match  has  remained  an 
uncertainty  ever  since.  Lately, 
however,  a  trial  was  made  by  an 
English  half-bred  mare,  by  Touch- 
stone, against  two  of  the  best 
Arabs  in  this  place,  their  own 
terms  bein^  granted,  say,  three 
miles  on  a  straight  unequal  road, 
equal  weight — ten  stone  upwards ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that 
the  mare  had  it  all  her  own  way, 
winning  in  a  canter,  without 
having  been  pressed  at  all.  The 
first  half-mile  was  up  a  stiff  hill, 
then  down  a  gully — quarter  of  a 
mile — with  a  mile  of  level  bad 
road,  many  parts  under  water, 
and  the  wind  up,  heavy  sand 
and  rising  ground;  distance,  ex- 
actly three  miles,  and  run  m 
7min.  40  sec.  The  fact  of  this 
mare  never  having  been  intended 
to  run  a  race  in  England  will 
show  what  chance  an  Arab  would 
have  had  with  a  thoroughbred  or 
a  steeplechaser.  But,  to  put  the 
question  at  rest,  Mr.  Smart,  the 
spirited  owner  of  the  mare,  has 
accepted  another   race   with   an 
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Arab  belonging  to  his  Higbnees 
Said  Pasha;  and,  as  this  horse 
has  beat  eveiything  he  has  ran 
against,  the  resnlt,  if  favonrable, 
will  put  him  in  a  position  to 
challenge  all  comers  at  Cairo  for 
the  long  race  of  seven  to  ten 
miles,  when  no  doubt  he  will 
take  the  conceit  out  of  them. 
The  race  with  Said  Pasha's  horse 
is  to  be  on  the  same  ground  as 
the  last  heat,  only  run  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  with  an  additional 
mile  of  heayy  sand.  You  will 
hear  from  us  when  the  thing 
comes  off.' 

This  letter  was  dated  Alexan- 
dria, 6th  of  March  1853 ;  and  in 
Belfs  Life  of  September  25th 
following  came  an  account  of  a 
match  between  the  English  mare 
and  an  Arab  belonging  to  Hallim 
Pasha,  apparently  substituted  for 
that  owned  by  Said  Pasha ;  and 
it  will  be  seen  that,  owing  to  an 
accident,  the  English  horse  did 
not  win.  The  correspondent  of 
that  paper  writes : 

'  Chi  the  9th  of  August  a  match 
came  off  here  between  an  English 
mare  and  an  Arab  horse  for  3501. 
aside—distance  9^  miles,  4  miles 
7  furlongs  out,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance back  again,  without  stop- 
ping. The  run  out  was  accom- 
plished in  15f  minutes,  and  the 
Arab  returned  home  in  11| 
minutes,  having  performed  the 
distance  in  27^  minutes.  The 
English  mare,  about  a  mile  from 
home,  swerved  from  the  straight 
road,  and  her  jockey,  in  trying  to 
turn  her,  upset  her  into  a  cane- 
fence;  she  thus  lost  the  race. 
The  English  party  engaged  there- 
in wish  to  take  it  up  again  ;  but 
Hallim  Pasha,  owner  of  the  horse, 
refuses  to  run  for  less  than  four- 
teen miles,  and  for  a  sum  of 
1000?.  to  10,000Z.,  and  they, 
therefore,  address  themselves  to 
the  sporting  world  in  England,  m 


hopes  that  some  party  in  England 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  try 
the  stamina  of  the  English  horse 
against  the  Arab  on  the  above 
terms. 

'The  race  lately  run  was  on  the 
Aboukir  Road — 4  miles  7  fur- 
longs out,  and  the  same  back 
again. 

*  The  English  mare  which  ran 
against  the  Arab  is  five  years  old, 
15f  hands  high,  strongly  built 
and  wide-chested,  lengthy,  and 
perfectly  sound.  Her  sire  was 
f  and  her  dam  by  Touch- 
stone, and  she  had  already  beaten 
every  Arab  we  had  tried  against 
her  in  short  distances  up  to  three 
miles.  Bat  in  this  last  race  we 
had  not  sufficient  time  for  train- 
ing— ^say  twenty  days — and,  in 
short,  took  it  too  easy;  besides 
which  we  had  not  our  former 
jockey,  who  was  laid  up,  and  we 
had  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
foreigner,  who  did  not  understand 
the  thing.  If  she  had  been  well 
ridden,  we  should  probably  have 
had  a  very  different  story  to 
tell 

'The  Arab  horse  belongs  to 
Hallim  Pasha,  one  of  the  old 
Viceroy's  sons,  who  ha^r  constantly 
been  using  him  in  coursing  ga- 
zelles, and  has,  he  says,  beaten,  in 
bottom,  all  his  other  horses.  In 
other  respects  he  is  a  sorry-look- 
ing animal,  14  hands  high,  6 
years  old,  bright  chestnut,  and 
without  one  single  point  that 
would  catch  the  eye  of  a  con- 
noisseur. Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  showed  game  enough  in 
the  late  race,  as  he  was  scarcely 
ever  touched  with  the  whip,  and, 
after  he  came  in,  his  rider  did 
not  pull  up,  but  galloped  on 
about  1|  miles  further  to  take  the 
news  of  his  success  to  his  owner, 
who  was  ill  in  bed !  This  is  the 
horse  which  Hallim  Pasha  now 
offers  to  run  against  anything  that 
can  be  brought  against  him  for 
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the  distance  of  from  14  to  40 
miles,  and  for  a  sum  of  10002.  to 
10,000/.  a-side.' 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

A  BATCH  OF  0UB10U8  MATCHES. 

In  the  case  just  narrated  the 
Arab  horse  certainly  showed  won- 
derful power  of  endarance;  but 
then  it  should  be  remembered 
that  he  was  at  home,  running  in 
a  climate  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed, and  oyer  a  course  to  which 
he  was  no  stranger.  But  the 
question  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  settled.  English  officers  on 
their  way  to  India  would  still 
brag  of  the  superior  qualities  of 
the  English  thoroughbred ;  so  a 
trial  of  another  kind  took  place, 
the  particulars  of  which  were  duly 
published  in  BeWs  Life  : 

'A  match  which  has  caused 
quite  a  sensation  here  for  some 
time  past  has  at  length  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  was 
a  question  of  endurance  between 
the  Arab  and  the  English  horse 
in  the  desert;  and  this  having 
been  a  much -vexed  question  for 
years  past  among  sportsmen  gene- 
rally, an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings will  surely  prove  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  your  columns. 

'  The  above-mentioned  question 
of  endurance  having  been  raised 
between  his  Highness  Prince 
Hallim  and  Mr.  Eoss,  the  former 
offered  to  bet  ten  to  one  that  no 
English  horse  could  go  through  a 
week's  gazelle-hunting  with  him 
in  the  desert;  he,  of  course,  al- 
ways riding  the  same  Arab  horse. 
Mr.  Boss  at  once  accepted  the 
challenge,  and  a  bet  was  conse- 
quently made,  the  Prince  laying 
lOOOZ.  against  lOOZ.  The  affair 
was  originally  fixed  to  come  off  in 
January,  but  for  some  reason  was 
referred  again  and  again  until 


the  present  month.  The  Pri|ice 
chose  &om  his  stable  for  this 
undertaking  his  little  Arab  horse 
Al  Cissi,  who,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, won  the  grand  Egyptian 
prize  of  500  sovB.,  three  miles, 
at  the  last  Alexandrian  race- 
meeting,  he  being  then  in  Mr« 
Smart's  possession;  whilst  Mr. 
Ross  depended  upon  his  chestnut 
mare  Beechnut  to  accomplish  the 
task.  The  Prince  rode  for  him- 
self;  but  Mr.  Eoss,  having  busi- 
ness matters  to  occupy  him  at 
home,  intrusted  his  mount  to  a 
friend.  Having  been  an  eye- 
witness to  the  affair,  I  am  en- 
abled to  give  you  an  accurate 
account. 

'On  the  14th  inst.,  the  com- 
petitors having  met  at  Shoubrah 
Palace,  the  residence  of  the 
Prince,  we  started  off  at  a  canter 
for  the  first  encampment  in  the 
desert  at  a  spot  near  a  small  vil- 
lage called  Ehankah.  An  hour 
and  a  quarter  brought  us  to  our 
destination,  neither  of  the  horses 
having  at  all  suffered,  though  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that,  not  having 
started  till  4  p.m.,  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  and  proceeded  at  a  pace 
less  than  an  exercise  canter,  there 
was  nothing  to  hurt  either  of 
them,  the  road  being  extremely 
good  gomg  the  whole  way.  The 
mare  was  very  restless  during  the 
whole  night,  and  twice  broke 
loose  from  her  picket^  though  not 
until  having  eaten  her  supper 
with  a  hearty  goodwill;  while 
the  horse,  though  perfectly  quiet 
and  comfortable,  refused  his  food 
altogether.  On  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  a  little  before  sunrise, 
4.80  A.K.,  we  started  for  the  real 
hunt.  The  mare  was  very  fidgety, 
and  took  considerably  more  out  of 
herself  in  consequence  than  if 
she  had  taken  it  quietly  during 
the  five  and  a  half  hours  of  walk- 
ing before  finding  a  gazelle.  The 
]»awks  were  flown  and  the  dogs 
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slipped  at  this  pointy  and,  after  a 
ran  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half, 
the  gazelle  was  taken;  the  two 
horses  both  were  apparently  as 
fresh  now  as  when  we  started. 
We  now  started  off  on  our  way  to 
join  the  tents,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  meet  as  at  a  certain 
point  We  proceeded  at  a  slow 
canter — so  slow  that  the  English 
mare  simply  trotted  over  the  hard 
ground,  cantering  merely  through 
the  heavy  sand.  Unfortunately 
for  the  mare's  chance,  we  missed 
the  way,  and  instead  of  going 
towards  the  camp  went  off  in  the 
opposite  direction.  After  pro- 
ceeding at  this  pace  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  the  mare,  who  was 
going  within  herself,  with  the 
bit  between  her  teeth,  suddenly 
stopped,  as  if  shot.  The  rider 
immediately  dismounted,  and  en- 
deavoured to  keep  her  on  her 
legs,  but,  reeling  about  as  if  tipsy, 
she  went  a  few  paces  forward  and 
then  fell.  The  Prince  imme- 
diately rode  off  for  assistance,  but 
returned  in  about  twenty  minutes 
with  no  aid,  having  found  out  the 
mistake  we  had  made,  and  not 
knowing  how  far  off  the  tents 
we  might  be.  Assistance  being 
thus  rendered  impossible  in  our 
present  situation,  the  only  remedy 
was  to  endeavour  to  procure  it  as 
quickly  as  possible.  His  High- 
ness now  dismounted,  and  having 
placed  the  mare*s  saddle  on  the 
horse,  we  started  off  on  foot  in 
the  direction  of  the  tents.  Three 
hours  and  a  half  had  elapsed  be- 
fore we  reached  the  encampment, 
from  which  the  Prince  at  once 
despatched  his  veterinary  surgeon 
and  Mr.  Boss's  groom  to  the  spot 
where  the  mare  was  lying,  to 
render  her  assistance,  if  not  too 
late ;  they,  however,  returned, 
bringing  the  news  of  her  death, 
and  reporting  that  the  vultures 
had  already  commenced  to  de- 
vour her  carcass;  the  body  ^^ 


perfectly  stiff,  proving  that  she 
must  have  died  very  Portly  after 
leaving  her.  The  Arab  horse 
on  arriving  at  the  encampment 
showed  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
fatigue,  and,  unlike  the  previous 
night,  went  into  his  nosebag  with 
a  goodwill.  The  match  was  thus 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion, 
and  I  might  even  say  satisfactory, 
as  it  proved  beyond  doubt,  at 
least  to  all  present,  that  for  slow 
continued  work  the  Arab  is  im- 
measurably superior  to  his  Eng- 
lish brethren.  I  should  add  that 
the  Arab  horse  continued  hunting 
the  following  four  days,  always 
going  strong  and  well;  at  the 
same  time  the  hunting  on  the 
succeeding  days  was  of  shorter 
duration  than  on  the  first  occa- 
sion. From  my  own  personal 
observation  of  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  each  horse,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  for  any  given  dis- 
tance of  ground  the  English  horse 
would  always  show  his  superi- 
ority, but  for  slow,  continued, 
and  indefinite  work  the  Arab  is 
far  superior.  They  seem  to  be  able 
to  go  for  ever  at  their  own  pace, 
but  if  fairly  extended  they  shut 
up  almost  immediately.  Thus  in 
our  race-meetings  we  have  always 
found  that  in  the  five- mile  race  the 
English  horses  can  beat  the  Arab 
by  a  mile.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  heat  alone 
caused  the  defeat  of  the  mare,  as, 
calculating  it  at  the  outside,  she 
could  only  have  gone  forty  miles, 
and,  at  the  pace  described,  undei 
ordinary  circumstances  it  would 
be  next  to  nothing  to  a  well- 
trained  horse;  but  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  conceive  the  heat 
in  the  desert,  with  no  kind  of 
vegetation  or  shade  near,  and 
with  the  sand  reflecting  back 
upon  you.  On  getting  in  between 
two  sand-hiUs,  the  temperature 
may  be  best  imagined  by  fancying 
yourself  in  a  hot  oven.     On  this 
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day  we  had  not  a  breath  of  wind. 
"WTiat  would  it  have  been  if  a 
**  khamseen,"  or  hot  wind,  had 
been  blowing )  E.  T. 

'Cairo,  May  28th,  1865/ 

This  wae  not  considered  con- 
clusive either,  and  BelTs  Life  for 
a  few  weeks  was  flooded  with 
correspondence  on  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  English  tho- 
roughbred and  the  Arab.  One  of 
the  best  written  letters  on  the 
subject  is  the  following,  which 
appeared  on  the  8th  of  July 
1865: 

'  I  observe  in  your  issue  of  the 
24th  ult.  a  letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  endurance  of  English  and 
Arab  horses.  As  I  have  owned 
Arab  horses  both  in  India  and  in 
Egypt,  and  made  use  in  India  of 
English-bred  horses,  Australian, 
Cape,  and  Government  stud-bred 
horses,  as  well  as  those  got  by 
English  stallions  out  of  country- 
bred  mares,  and  even  the  country- 
bred  horses  themselves,  I  venture 
to  take  up  my  pen  on  the  subject 
of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
English  blood  and  the  Arab,  es- 
pecially at  this  moment,  when  the 
stamina  of  our  horses  is  called  in 
question,  and  the  public  mind  is 
directed  thereto. 

'  It  appears  &om  the  match  be- 
tween H.H.  Hallim  Pasha  and 
Mr.  Boss  that  the  English  mare 
never  had  a  chance  in  the  trial, 
as  she  showed  symptoms  of  dis- 
tress soon  after  starting,  and  was 
evidently  suffering  all  the  way. 
I  do  not  consider  that  this  is  a 
fair  trial  of  the  superiority  of 
Arab  horses  over  English  as  re- 
gards endurance.  Much,  of  course, 
would  depend  upon  the  relative 
state  of  health  and  condition  in 
which  the  animals  were  at  start- 
ing, and  it  is  also  possible  that 
the  English  mare  had  some  organic 
defect  which,  though  not  apparent 


in  her  ordinary  work,  gave  way 
when  put  to  such  a  severe  test 
Another  truth  is  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  judge  comparatively 
of  the  merits  of  "^iglish  and  Arab 
horses  in  such  a  climate.    English 
horses  are  like  English  men,  they 
suffer  as  severely  from  heat  as  we 
do,  and  their  frames  become  as 
relaxed;  though  we  both  have 
the  pluck  to  go  in  and  do  a  good 
thing  in  a  spurt  when  wanted,  we 
have  not  the  physical  ability  to 
contend   in    a    tropical    climate 
against  its  native  inhabitants  when 
the  question  at  issue  is  one  of 
endurance.     Horses  suffer  equally 
with  men  from  liver   complaint, 
heart  complaint,  and  disease  of 
the  lungs ;  and  most  aU  the  Eng- 
lish horses  of  which  I  have  be^ 
the  possessor  in  India  have  evi- 
dently felt  the  effects  of  the  cli- 
mate and   the  demand  on  their 
constitution  as  much  as  I  did  my- 
self.   This  was  strikingly  exempli- 
fied to  me,  and  I  had  good  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  powers 
of  different  breeds  of  horses  during 
the  Mutiny  campaign  in  1857-8, 
as  I  then  had  in  my  stud  an  Eng- 
lish horse,  an  Australian,  a  stud- 
bred,   and  several  Arabs.      The 
Australian  was  a  thoroughbred, 
and  the    English  was  probably 
three-quarters  bred,  and  a  clever 
animal      The     stud-bred    horse 
showed  quality  a|so,  but  was  as 
soft  as  butter,  and  I  always  got 
to  the  end  of  him  the  soonest  of 
all.     The  Arabs  were  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  Aweezeh  caste, 
and  as  hardy  and  as  wiry  as  iron. 
At  the  same  time,   during    the 
winter  months,  or  cold  weather, 
I  found  little  difference  between 
the   Arabs  and  the  English  or 
Australian  horses — they  all  did 
their  work  well;  but  when  the 
weather  was  more  advanced,  and 
the  hot  weather  of  April  and  May 
set  in,  the  depression  and  lassi- 
tude of  the  English  horse  became 
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yeiy  apparent,  and  he  ^ras  not 
within  stones  of  himself  to  under- 
go &tigue.     He    became  fretful 
and  impatient,  and  at  the  action 
of  Bareilly,  when  stationed  in  the 
rear  of  a  troop  of  horse  artillery, 
I  could  scarcely  get  him  to  ap- 
proach the  guns,  and  at  each  dis- 
charge he  sprang  into  the  air  like 
a  rocket,  nearly  dragging  me  out 
of  the  saddle.     The  Australian 
suffered    less  from    nervousness, 
but  he  lost  condition  rapidly,  and 
I  was  almost  obliged  to  put  him 
out  of  work  entirely  by  the  be- 
ginning   of    May.      The    Arab 
horses,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
feel  the  effects  of  the  heat  in  the 
least.     As  a  proof  of  this  I  may 
mention  that    I  had  two  Arab 
horses  sent  up  to  me  from  Bom- 
bay.     They  left  that    town  in 
November,  and  did  not  reach  me 
until  the  day  after  the  final  evacu- 
ation of  Lucknow,  about  the  20th 
April,  having  been  marching  con- 
tinually for  five  months,  and  hav- 
ing undergone  many  vicissitudes 
— being  passed  from  column  to 
column,     and     making     forced 
marches  continually,   and  being 
fed  irregularly  and  scantily  while 
left  to  the  care  of  native  syces  or 
grooms.     Still,   they   arrived    at 
Lucknow    in   perfect  trim,   and 
continued  to  do  fiEbBt  work  through- 
out the  hot  season,  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  on  my  leaving  the 
field,  I  sold  them  for  4007.     I  re- 
member well  on  one  occasion  four 
of  my  horses  had  a  fair  trial,  as 
they,   each  in  their  turn,   were 
ridden  on  the  same  day.     It  was 
the  day  on  which  Lord  Clyde 
marched  from  Buntara  on  Luck- 
now,  before  opening    the    siege 
operations.      We    were    in    the 
saddle  at  seven  a.m.,   and  were 
fighting  all  day  from  ten  or  eleven 
tLU  dusk.     My  horses  had  very 
little  resty   carrying  orders,.  &c., 
and  at  seven  o'clock  1  received  an 
order  to  start  as  soon  as  I  had 
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dined,  and  meet  the  siege-train 
under  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  and 
conduct  it  to  its  ground.    I  ac- 
cordingly started  at  once.     I  rode 
my  Ei^lish  horse,  and  I  did  not 
get  back  from  duty  till    about 
eleven  a.m.  the  next  day.     I  had 
thus    been    nearly    twenty-eight 
hours    in    the    saddle,   the    last 
twelve  or  fourteen  of  which  I 
rode  my  English  horse,  and  ho 
stood  the  work  welL     Certainly  I 
was  tired  enough  myself,  and  I 
had  the  full  means  of  testing  the 
relative  powers  of  all  the  horses. 
Neither  the  English  horse  nor  tho 
Australian  showed  any  want  of 
stamina;  the  only  one  that  flinched 
was    the    stud-bred.      Still,    all 
things  considered,  I  should  pre- 
fer, for  a  long  journey  in  that 
climate  or  in  Egypt,  an  Arab  to 
any  other  horse;  his  education 
suits  him  more  to  undergo  fatigue. 
His  stomach  is  habituated  from 
infancy  to  scanty  food  and  water, 
and  his  frame  to  endure  heat  and 
rough  usage;    above   aU,  he  is 
sounder  in  the  legs  and  feet.     Ho 
is  a  good-tempered,  willing,  and 
docile  slave,  and    a  rare  agent 
with  which  to  traverse  a  distance 
in  an  open  country,  and,  above 
all,  in  his  own  climate  in  tho 
months  of  May  and  June,  when 
the  "  khamseen,"  or  fifty  days'  hot 
wind,   blows  loaded  with  sand, 
and  the  fate  of  the  poor  English 
mare  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
I  lost  in  the  same  way  a  favourite 
greyhound  in  Arabia,  in  August 
1850,  which  died  of'  disease  of 
the  heart,  after  a  few  days'  illness^ 
the  result  of  a  distressing  run 
after  a  gazelle,  near  the  ''  Ayoun 
Mousa,"  or  Well  of  Moses,  on  the 
Gulf   of    Suez.      Poor    Spring  t 
Peace    to    his    manes;    he  was 
buried    at     Jeddah  with    naval 
honours,  to  the  horror  of  its  Mos- 
lem   inhabitants.     However,   all 
these  trials  bear  upon  the  point 
of  my  letter  of  last  week.     Let 
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138  ba  partic^r  in  bree^g  from 
•sound  vxd,  4tout.  animals. 

*  .CoSMQPOUTIk' 

.  ^4]^  Epgliah  Jb^prse  that  bad  seen 
flome  service  in  a  hob  climate  like 
India  would  peihaps  be  the  best 
to  pit  against    tlu^  Axab.    Our 
troops  in  India  get  most  of  .their, 
hofses'from  Australia  or  the  Gape 
of  Good  Hope,  but  there  are  some 
Arabs;  and  some  of  other  breeds. 
A  great  authority  on  horses  says : 
*  Jhe  best  hprse^  met  with  in 
.India^are,  most  of  thern^  it  is  said, 
derived  direct  fcom.  Persia,  though 
of  Arabian  origin.     It  is  lenark- 
able  that  these  are  also  in  most 
eases  Ticious  and  iiitractable,  ex- 
cept to  their  known  attendants, 
to  whom,  notwithetauding,  they 
yield  an  obedience  the  very  re- 
verse of  the  savage  nature  they 
display    to    others.      A    general 
officer  of  the  Boyal  Artillery  re- 
lated an  anecdote  of  an  Arabian 
for  which  he  had  given  a  large 
.^um  during  his  Qiilitary  service  in 
India.      This  horse,  was  always 
forced  to  be  held  by  two  coolies 
for  his  maater  .  to  .mount  bim ; 
and  it  was  always  necessary  also 
.  that  the  coolie  to  which  the  horse 
•was  most  attached  should  be  pre- 
sent at  his  dismounting,  to  prevent 
his  being-  attacked  by  the  horse. 
One  day,  the  general,  having  pro- 
longed his  ride  beyond  the  accus- 
tomed hour,  on  his  arrival  at  home 
thoughtlessly  dismounted,  and  ran 
up-stairs    to  ^tbe   d  raving-room 
without  waiting  for  the  eooHe. 
,Thi8  consequence  ^as  t^t  he  had 
,i^Qt  jeiAWrolLthei  room  ipai^  mo- 
ments before  the  horse  made  his 
:app€^rt$9(Qe/.bui  evidently, without 
any  vicious  intent,  for  he,  imme- 
diately   on    seging    his    master, 
)  *^  knuckered '.'  withi  pleasursk.    Of 
.  course  with  a  hotse  of  "such  value 
.  it  was.  a  subject  of  poivdideration 
how  bet  was  4o  be  g^t  delvn  again. 
Qo^^^,  ;whi«i  the  toolie  appear- 


^  he  made  light  of  the  matter, 
and  taking  him  by  the  bridle, 
wiUiUittla  trouble  and  no  iUrCon- 
sequence  safely  led  him  down  the 
stairs;  and  from  that  time,  by 
some  strange  caprice,  the  animsd 
showed  as  much  personal  attach- 
ment, to  his  master  as  to  the  fe- 
vourite  coolie.*  * 

The  Persians  from  the  earliest 
ages  have  been  a  horsey  nation. 
Every  one  in  the  country  rides, 
and  rides  well  too. 

'  Before  1800,  no  political  mis- 
sion from  a  European  nation  had 
visited  the  Oourt  of  Persia  for  a 
centui^;  but  the  English  had 
fame  as  soldiers  from  the  report 
of  their  deeds  in  India.  An 
officer  of  one  of  the  frigates  which 
conveyed  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
mission,  who  had  gone  ashore  at 
Abushcher^and  was  there  mounted 
on  a  spirited  horse,  afforded  no 
small  entertainment  to  the  Per- 
sians by  his  bad  horsemanship. 
The  next  day  the  man  who  sup- 
plied the  ship  with  vegetables, 
and  who  spoke  a  little  English, 
met  him  on  board,  and  said, 
'*  Don't  be  ashamed,  sir ;  nobody 
knows  you.  Bad  rider  f  I  tell 
them  you,  like  all  English,  ride 
well,  but  that  time  they  see  you, 
you  very  drunk**  The  worthy 
Persian  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  reproach  for  a  man  of  a 
warlike  nation  not  to  ride  well, 
but  none  .for  a  European  to  get 
drunk. 

.<  During  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
Erst  visit  to  Persia,  he,  when  rid- 
.  ing  one  day  near  a  small  encamjp- 
imentof  A&har  families,  expressed 
doubts  to  his  Mehmander,  a  Per- 
"pian  nobleman,  as  to  the  repnted 
boldness  and  skill  in  horseman- 
ship of  their  females.  The  Meh- 
mander  immediately  called  to^a 
young  woman  of  handsome  ap- 
pearance^ and  asked  her  in  Turk- 
ish if  she  was  a  soldier's  daughter. 

*  hltiat'tt  Encj/cla,  qfJimrai  8part». 
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Sh^  8aid  she  was.  ''And  yoa 
^pect  to  be  a  mother  of  soldiers  V^ 
She  smiled.  *'  Mount  that  hoxBe,? 
said  he,  pointing  to  one  with  ar 
bridle,  but  vithoat  a  saddle,  ''and 
shov  this  European  Eichee  the 
difference  between  a  girl  of  a  tribe 
i^nd  a  citizen's  daughter."  She 
immediately  sprang  upon  the  ani- 
mal, and,  setting  olf  at  full  speed, 
did  not  stop  till  she  had  reached 
the  summit  of  a  small  hill  in  the 
vicinity,  which  was  covered  with 
loose  stones.  When  there  she 
waved  her  hand  over  her  head,  and 
came  down  the  hill  at  the  same 
rate  at  which  she  had  ascended  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous 
than  the  ground  over  which  she 
galloped ;  but  she  appeared  quite 
fearless,  and  seemed  delighted  at 
having  the  opportunity  of  vindi- 
cating the  females  of  her  tribe 
firom  the  reproach  of  being  like 
the  ladies  of  cities/* 


CHAPTER   V. 

FAMOUS  JOCKEYS. 

A  600J)  horso,  if  he  is  to  figure 
to  advantage,  must  have  a  good 
rider;  and  what  is  more,  the 
quadruped  knows  perfectly  well 
the  quality  of  the  biped  on  his 
back.  In  the  hands  of  an  unskil- 
ful jockey  the  best  hoise  that 
ever  trod  tuif  may  fail  to  h(^  his 
own  even  in  the  company  of 
second-raters,  if  the  latter  have 
the  advantage  of  being  piloted  by 
dever  horsemen.  And  the  quali- 
ties which  go  to  the  making  of  a 
firet-rate  jockey  are  far  rarer 
than  most  people  imagine.  He 
must  not  only  be  possessed  of 
gVBat  nerve  and  coolness  —  hiB 
mast  have  a  firm  and  graceful 
seal,  fine  hands,  and  above  all. 
must  be  a  good  judge  of  pace,  able 
to  calculate  whether  the  horse  he 


is  riding  can  last  the  distance,  tip- 
to  what  stage  he  will  have  to  be 
pursed,  :and  wken  to  liiake  the* 
final  effort.  He  must  exercise  his- 
wits  as  well  as  his  limbs. .  Besides, 
his  duties  are  attended  with  con- 
siderable danger:  hi&  life  and  limbs- 
are  constantly  in  jeopardy,  and 
the  wasting  process  to  which  ho 
must  perpetually  submit  is  not 
calculated  to  strengthen  either  his 
muscles  or  his  nerves.  Taking 
all  these  things  into  consideration,, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  first-rate 
jockey  should  be  in  great  demand, 
and  that  large  sums  should  be 
paid  to  secure  his  services.  More- 
over, so  strong  are  the  tempta- 
tions to  dishonesty  that  an  owner 
of  racehorses  knows  that  the  best, 
if  not  the  only,  way  to  secure  the 
fidelity  of  a  jockey  is  to  pay  him 
well. 

But  the  life  of  a  popular  jockey 
is  by  no  means  '  all  sunshine  and 
forced  strawberries ;'  it  is,  and  haS' 
ever  been,  an  arduous  calling,  as 
the  following  facts  will  show : 

'  With  jockeys  in  high  repute 
it  is  necessary  to  remain  in  "  con- 
dition" from  the  middle  of  March 
till  the  end  of  October,  thouigh  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  are  quite 
sufficient  time  for  a  rider  to  reduce 
himself  from  his  natural  weight 
to  sometimes  a  stone  or  a  stone 
and  a  half  below  it:  An  inquiry 
into  thia  subject  was  made  by  Su? 
John  Sinclair,  and  it  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Sandiver,  a  surgeon  long 
resident  at  Newmarket,  that  John 
Arnull,  when  rider  to  the  Prince 
o£  Walea,  was  desired  to  reduce* 
himself  as  much  as  he  could  to 
enable  him  to  ride  a  particular 
liorse;  in  consequence  of  which, 
he. abstained  firom  ^very  kind  of 
food,  saving  an  apple  occasionally,' 
for  the  space  of  eight  days,  and 
declared  himself  not  only  unin<- 
jured,  but  in  better  wind,  and  al- 
together more  fit  to  contend  in  a 
severe  race,  than  before  he  com- 
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menced  this  unnatural  course  of 
diet. 

'  When  nioderat*»ly  reduced, 
through  exercise  taken  in  a  suit 
of  proper  sweaters — say  eight,  or 
at  most  ten,  miles'  brisk  walk — 
repeated  for  two  or  three  days, 
nothing  can  exceed  the  delicious 
sensation  of  health  and  elasticity 
which  comes  over  a  man,  after 
being  rubbed  down  with  a  coarse 
towel  and  fresh  clothed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  effect 
is  visible  on  the  skin,  which 
assumes  a  remarkably  transparent 
hue,  whilst  after  a  repetition  of 
such  regimen  condition  follows 
every  sweat,  till  the  jockey  be- 
comes as  sleek  as  the  animal  he  is 
going  to  ride. 

'  There  was,  I  mind,  a  favourite 
sweating-ground  with  the  !N"ew- 
market  jocks,  of  about  four  miles 
out,  kept  by  a  "Mother  Onion," 
or  some  such  name,  whither  a 
whole  brigade  of  antique-visaged 
little  gentlemen,  carrying  as  much 
clothing  as  would  suffice  for  many 
much  taller  personages,  might  be 
sfen  bathed  in  perspiration,  either 
swinging  their  arms  to-and-fro  to 
increase  the  muscular  action,  and 
tramping  after  each  other  in  single 
file  on  the  footpath  bordering  the 
high-road,  or  else  encountered 
over  the  public-house  fire,  scraping 
the  perspiration  from  their  heads 
and  faces  with  a  horn  carried  for 
the  purpose,  precisely  as  a  race- 
horse is  scraped  after  a  race. 
After  resting  thus  for  half  an  hour 
or  BO,  and  imbibing  a  tumbler  of 
warm  beverage  to  increase  the 
sweat,  they  return  at  a  good  pace 
to  Newmarket,  perhaps  to  turn  in 
for  a  short  time  and  lie  loaded 
with  blankets,  in  addition  to  their 
load  of  sweaters,  when  they  finally 
strip  and  groom  themselves  care- 
fully for  the  evening.  Some  men 
are  bid  wasters,  when  nothing 
but  very  severe  exercise,  aided  by 
medicine  and  the  most  complete 


self-denial  under  every  craving 
appeal  for  food,  suffices  to  get  off 
the  last  twenty-four  ounces.  Sam 
Chifney,  Bill  Scott,  and  Eobinson 
were  tall  men  by  comparison  with 
others  of  the  fiatemity,  and  con- 
sequently not  so  easy  to  reduce. 
But  the  season  once  concluded, 
few  men  are  more  convivial  or 
hospitable  than  the  jockey,  when 
ample  revenge  is  taken  upon  the 
sporting  Lent  they  have  conformed 
to  so  piously.'* 

One  would  almost  imagine  that 
such  a  severe  course  of  training 
would  sweat  all  the  spirit  out  of 
a  man  or -boy;  but  it  does  not, 
and  the  slim  manikins  are  always 
lively.  One  of  the  great  events 
of  every  summer  is  a  cricket- 
match  between  jockeys  and  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  sporting 
press,  and  the  display  invariably 
made  by  the  former  proves  that 
they  have  a  good  deal  of  energy 
left  after  all  the  severe  and  drastic 
process  of  reduction  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  mirth, 
fun^  and  good-humour  which 
generally  prevail  among  the  fia- 
temity of  jockeys  we  may  give 
the  following:  'A  laughable  in- 
cident which  took  place  at  York 
many  years  ago,  when  the  cele- 
brated Buckle  was  in  his  palmy 
days.  At  that  time  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
the  clerk  of  the  course,  the  starter, 
and  the  judge,  and  wore  a  veiy 
large  and  conspicuous  bushy  wig. 
Buckle,  who  was  about  to  ride 
one  of  Colonel  Mellish's  horses, 
was  behind  time  at  the  post,  and 
kept  the  competitors,  as  well  as 
the  starter,  waiting.  On  Buckle 
coming  up  mounted,  Mr.  Ehodes 
said,  "  Come,  come ;  you're  be- 
hind time  again.  This  may  do 
at  Newmarket,  Mr.  Buckle,  but 
it  won't  do  at  York!"  Buckle, 
eyeing  his  wig,  replied,  '^  I  say, 

*  The  Bye-Lanes  andDownt  (f  England^ 
by  Sylvanus. 
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old  on,  what  do  you  ask  for  the 
wig?  I've  a  baU-bitch  at  home 
about  to  pup — just  the  thing  for 
her!"  '*Gor  said  the  starter, 
and  off  the  horses  rushed.  Buckle 
was  last,  and  turning  his  head  re- 
peated, "What  do  you  ask  for 
the  wig?"  amid  the  laughter  of 
the  spectators  and  the  chagrin  of 
Rhodes,  who  proceeded  to  the 
judge's  box.  Buckle  had  the 
race  in  hand,  and  won  it  in  fine 
style.  As  he  was  passing  the 
post  a  winner.  Buckle  turned  his 
head  aside  and  repeated,  "What 
do  you  ask  for  the  wig,  old  un  ?" 
Rhodes  never  heard  the  last  of 
this — it  became  a  by-word  in  the 
streeta'"^ 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  some 
of  the  most  famous  jockeys,  whose 
sayings  and  doings  deserve  to  be 
rescued  from  oblivion  ;  and  first 
we  will  take  the  jockey  just 
referred  to,  f  rancis  Buckle. 

This  celebrated  and  accompUsh- 
od  horseman  was  the  son  of  a 
saddler    at    Newmarket — which 
may  account  for  his  prowess  in 
the  pigskin — and  began  his  career 
in  the  Honourable  Richard  Ver- 
non's stables  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  rode  the  winners  of  ^ve  Derby, 
seven  Oaks,  and  two  St.  Leger 
Stakes,  besides,  to  use  his  own 
words,  'most  of  the  good  things 
at  Newmarket.'      But  it  was  in 
1802    that   he    so   greatly    dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Epsom  by 
taking  long  odds  that   he   won 
both  Derby  and  Oaks  on  what 
were    considered    very    unlikely 
horses  to  win  either.     His  Derby 
horse  was  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Tyrant,  with  seven  to  one  against 
him,  beating  Mr.  Wilson's  Young 
Eclipse,  considered  the  best  hoise 
of  his  year.     Young  Eclipse  made 
the  play,  and  was  opposed  by  Sir 
C.  Bunbury's  Orlando,  who  con- 
tested every  inch  of  ground  for 
the   first   mile.     From    Buckle's 

*  Tucf  Charactertt  by  Martingale. 


fine  judgment  of  pace  he  was  con- 
vinced they  must  both  stop;  so 
following  and  watching  them  with 
Tyrant,  he  came  up  and  won,  to 
the  surprise  of  all  who  saw  him, 
with  one  of  the  worst  horses  that 
ever  won  a  Derby.  Buckle,  hav- 
ing made  one  of  his  two  events 
safe,  had  then  a  fancy  that  Mr. 
Wastell's  Scotia  could  win  the 
Oaks  if  he  were  on  her  back,  and 
he  got  pernussLon  to  ride  her. 
She  was  beaten  three  times  between 
Tottenham  Comer  and  home  ;  but 
he  got  her  up  again  in  front,  and 
won  the  race  by  a  head.  The 
Newmarket  people  declared  they 
had  never  seen  a  race  before 
snatched  out  of  the  fire,  as  it 
were,  by  fine  riding. 

Buckle's  weight  was  favourable, 
being  seldom  called  upon  to  re- 
duce himself,  as  he  could  ride 
seven  stone  eleven  pounds  with 
ease.  He  continued  riding  in 
public  until  past  his  sixty-fifth 
year,  and  his  nerve  was  good 
even  to  the  last,  although,,  as 
might  be  expected,  he  was  latterly 
shy  of  a  crowd,  and  generally 
cast  an  eye  to  the  state  of  the 
legs  and  feet  when  asked  to  ride 
a  horse  he  did  not  know. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  public, 
but  in  private  life  that  Buckle 
stood  well.  He  was  a  kind  father 
and  husband,  and  a  good  master ; 
and  his  acts  of  charity  were  con- 
spicuous for  a  person  in  his  situa- 
tion of  life,  who  might  be  said  to 
have  gotten  all  he  possessed  first 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  then 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  sock  and 
buskin,  and  often  bespoke  plays 
for  the  night  in  country  towns. 
He  was  a  master  of  hounds,  a 
breeder  of  greyhounds,  fighting 
cocks,  and  bull-dogs,  and  always 
celebrated  for  his  hacks.  In  the 
language  of  the  stud-book  his 
first  wife  had  no  produce,  but  out 
of    the    second    he  had  several 
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children.  We  may  suppose  he 
chose  hei  as  he  'would  a  race- 
horse, for  she  was  not  only  very 
handsome,  but  very  good.  He 
left  three  sons  comfortably  and 
respectably  settled  in  lifc'— one  a 
solicitor,  one  a  druggist,  and  the 
other  a  brewer.  '  Young  Buckle 
was  his  nephew,  and  considered  a 
fair  jockey.'* 

No  man  experienced  more  than 
Buckle  both  the  smiles  and  frowns 
of  the  blind  goddess,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  he  suffered  the 
extreme  of  ill- lock.  One  of  these 
untoward  events  took  place  at 
Lewes,  where  he  had  backed  rery 
heayily  a  horse  of  Mr.  Dorand's, 
but  was  subsequently  retained  to 
ride  another  in  the  same  race.  He 
mounted,  and,  highly  to  his  credit 
and  honour,  he  won.  With  little 
cash  left,  it  now  became  a  matter 
of  moment  with  the  bonest  jockey* 
how  to  get  back  to  Kewmarkef. 
In  this  diUmmp,  however,  a  gen- 
tleman offered  a  seat  in  his  car- 
riage.  Off  they  went,  and  all 
things  went  smooth  too,  until 
they  approached  the  last  toll-bar 
near  Kewmarket,  when  tbe  silver 
oi  the  condvctevr  began  to  fail, 
and  he  applied  to  Buckle  to  pay 
the  toll.  The  budget  then  mast 
come  out,  and  be  confessed  to  this 
kind  friend  that,  by  the  race  in 
qaestion,  he  had  lost  his  all. 
Shortly  after  this  they  met  a  beg- 
gai*,  and  to  him  Bockle  threW  his 
last  shilling,  exclaiming  at  the 
same  time  *  that  he  would  never 
take  thai  into  Newmarket.'f 
'  Backle  waa  not  only  a  skilful 
rider,  but  a  remarkably  good  jadge 
of  a  horse,  as  the  following  anec- 
dote will  show : 

*  The  owner  of  Violante  (a  ce- 
lebrated mare  early  in  the  present 
ctentury).  Lord  Grosvenor,  not 
thinking  her  worth  training,  b«d 

*  Nimrod,  The  Chase^  the  TurJ^  and  the 
Road, 
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condemned  her  to  *  be  sold  'as  • 
hack  for  as  mach  as  she  would 
fbtch*  Backle,  by  chance,  saw 
her,  and,  with  that  quick  decision 
which  Eo  strongly  marked  hia 
character,  asked  the  groom  her 
price.  "  Fifty,  sir."  « I'll  have 
her,"  was  the  reply.  The  mare 
was  accordingly  in  the  very  act  of 
being  led  to  Bnckle's  stable  when 
her nobleowner  appeared.  ^'^aUoT'. 
addressing  the  groom,  '^who  ha» 
bought  that  filly  T  ''  Backle,  my 
lord."  <<  Ho  I  Backle  booghthert 
She  sbaVt  go;  there  must  be 
something  more  about  her  tjian 
we  think ;  take  her  back."  And 
back  she  went^  but  only  to  come 
forward  as  the  best  mare  that 
erer  ran  in  England.  Althoogh 
no  explanation  or  acknowledgment 
ever  followed  this  novel  mode  of 
being  off,  Bockle  never  grambled.** 

ladeed,  he  was  one  of  the  cool- 
est men  that  ever  mounted  a  horse, 
and  to  the  fact  that  he  never  lost 
hid  composure  may  be  attributed 
many  of  his  victories,  A  jockey 
who  loses  his  nerve  at  a  criticid 
moment  in  a  race  had  better  give 
up  riding. 

Buckle's  chief  competitor  waa 
Dennis  Fitzpatrick,  and  against 
him  some  of  Buckle*s  best  riding 
was  called  forth.  In  the  race  be^ 
tween  Hambletonian  and  Diamond' 
for  3000  guineas,  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  displayed  the  most' 
consummate  6kill,  and  to  have 
won  the  race  by  manoeuvring  be- 
tween the  ditch  and  the  ttnm  of 
the  lands,  so  as  to  have  gained 
considerably  upon  his  antagoniat 
ere  they  pushed  up  the  hill.  And, 
as  a  part  of  the  events  of  that  day^ 
Buckie  related  the  following  anec- 
dote: Sir  Harry  Vane  Tempest 
had  betted  heavUy  on  Hanible^ 
tonian's  winning,  and,  in  piopor* 
tion  to  the  heavy 'suins  in  hi» 
book,  his  interest  in  the  event  had 
deepened,  and  his  nerves  became 
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pvoportionabljl  qnsieady.  In  the 
deepest  appiehezuiioD,  and  jast  as 
«the  horses  anrlred  at  the  starting- 
.post,  he  approached  his  jockej 
with  his  If^  orders,  and  to  ioqaire 
jet  once  more  his  opinion  as  to 
•the  event  of  the  race.  It  was  then 
iihat  the  cool. and  nnrnffled  de- 
meanoor  of  the  man  of  nerve,  con- 
fident in  his  own  skill  and  re- 
sources, reassured  the  baronet^ 
who  exdaimed,  as  his  own  fevered 
hand  touched  that  of  Buckle, 
1*  Bj  G — ^  but  I  would  g^ve  the 
whole  stake  to  be  half  as  calm  as 
you  !'** 

Another  famous  rider  of  the 
past—long  since  dead,  and  forgot- 
ten save  bj  very  few — ^was  Wil- 
liam Arnull,  who  rode  for  most 
of  the  great  sportsmen  of  his  day 
at  Newmarket^  and  was  considered 
particularly  to  excel  in  matches. 
He  was  much  afflicted  with  gout^ 
but  when  well  was  a  fine  rider,  and 
moreover  as  steady  and  honest  as 
his  father  was  before  him.  Being 
occasionally  called  upon  to  waste, 
he  felt  the  inconvenience  of  his 
disorder,  and  the  following  anec- 
dote is  related  of  him :  Meeting 
an  itinerant  piper  towards  the  end 
of  a  long  and  pamful  walk, '  Well, 
old  boy,'  said  he,  'I  have  heard 
that  music  cheers  the  weary  sol- 
dier; why  should  it  not  enliven 
the  wasting  jockey  1  Come,  play 
a  tune,  and  walk  before  me. to 

Newmarket' t. 

The  Chifneys  were  also  renowii- 
ed  riders,  though  the  scandal  at- 
taching to  the  Running  Rein 
business  (which  will  be  hereafter 
spokeff.of)  BOD&etihat  tarnished 
the  lustre  of  the  name.  But,  with- 
out 'dcmb't,  :tBe''C3bifn^ys,  father 
and  son,  were  splendid  riders,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  opinion 
of  one  who  was  no  mean  judge : 

*  The  late  Samuel  Chifney  pre- 

*  New  Sporting  Magazine,  1832. 
t  Nimiod,  The  CTuue,  the  Turf,  and  the 
Road, 


sented  the  beau  ideal  of  a  jockey 
.-— elegance  of  seat,  perfection  of 
hand,  judgment  of  pace  all  unit<»}, 
and  power  in  his  saddle  beyoiul 
any  man  of  his  weight  that. yet 
sat  in  one.  It  is  scarcely  neQe3- 
.sary  to  add  that  he  was  son  of  a 
.celebrated  jockey  of  the  same  name, 
consequently  well  bred  to  his  pro- 
fession.. Chifney's  method  of  finish- 
ting  n  race  was  the  general  theme 
x>f  admiration  on  the  Turf  '*  Sup- 
pose," says  he,  '^  a  man  has  been 
carrying  a  stone  too  heavy  to  be 
pleasant  in  one  hand,  wodM  he 
not  find  much  ease  by  shifting  it 
into  the  other?  Thus,  after  a 
jockey  has  been  riding  over  his 
horse's  fore-legs  for  a  couple  of 
miles,  must  it  not  be  a  great  relief 
^to  him  when  he  sits  back  in  his 
saddle,  and,  as  it  were,  divides  liie 
weight  more  equally  1  But  cau- 
tion b  required,"  .he  add<),  "  to 
preserve  a  due  equilibriom,  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  action  of  a  tirei 
horse."  Without  doubt  this  cele- 
brated performer  imbibei  many 
excellent  lessons  from  his  father, 
but  he  has  been  considered  the 
more  powerful  jockey  of  the  two.'* 

Thomas  Holcroft,  author  of  the 
weU-known  comedy,  The  Road  to 
Ruin,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the 
present  centory,  was  in  early  Ufa  a 
stable-boy  in  the  Newmarket  train- 
ing stables.  It  was  in  his  time 
that  'sweepstakes 'became  fashion- 
able, and  in  his  Memoirs  he  speaks 
thus  of  such  races : 

'  In  addition  to  matches,  plates, 
and  other  modes  of  adventure,  that 
of  '<  sweepaiiakes  "  .had  coma  into 
vogue ;  and  the  opportanity  it 
gave  to,  deep,  calcuUtQrs*  to.  secare 
themselves  from  loss  by  hedging 
their  bets  greatly  multiplied  the 
bettors,  and  gave  uncommon  ani- 
mation to  the  sweepstakes  mode. 
In  one  of  these  the  Hon.  Richard 

*  Nimiod,  The  Chase,  the  Turf,  and  the 
Road. 
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Yemon  had  entered  a  colt,  and  as 
the  prize  to  be  obtained  was  great, 
the  whole  stable  was  on  the  alert. 
It  was  prophesied  that  the  race 
would  be  a  severe  one;  for  al- 
though the  horses  had  none  of 
them  run  before,  they  were  all  of 
the  highest  breed — that  is,  their 
sires  and  dams  were  in  the  first 
lists  of  fame.  As  was  foreseen, 
the  contest  was  indeed  a  severe 
one,  for  it  could  not  be  decided — 
it  was  a  dead-heat ;  but  our  colt 
was  by  no  means  among  the  first. 
Yet  so  adroit  was  Captain  Vernon 
in  hedging  his  bets,  that  if  one  of 
the  two  colts  that  made  it  a  dead- 
heat  had  beaten,  our  master  woiild 
on  that  occasion  have  won  ten 
thousand  pounds ;  as  it  was  he 
lost  nothing,  nor  y^ovld  in  any  case 
have  lost  anything.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Turf,  he  stood  ton 
thousand  pounds  to  nothing  ! — a 
fact  so  extraordinary  to  ignorance 
and  so  splendid  to  poverty  !* 

Holcroft  began  betting  next 
morning,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  had  lost  half  a  year's  wages.* 

'  In  ]  824,  Eobinson  the  jockey 
made  a  wager  (in  which  he  ob- 
tained good  long  odds)  that  he 
would  in  that  year,  and  within  the 
week,  win  the  Derby  and  Oaks 
races,  and  also  get  married :  all 
three  somewhat  problematical  oc- 
currences, the  chances  of  success  as 
regards  the  two  first  events  being  a 
matter  determined  by  a  mathe- 
matical calculation,  and  the  latter, 
we  presume,  being  almost  reduced 
to  a  certainty  by  previous  court- 
ship. .Of  course  the  chances  were 
in  favour  of  those  who  laid  odds, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  odds  were 
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floored ;  for  Robinson  won  the 
Derby  on  Cedric,  the  Oaks  os 
Cobweb,  and  his  wife — no,  what 
we  mean  to  say  is,  and  he  also  got 
married  within  the  week.'* 

William  Scott,  who  died  in 
October  1848,  was  another  cele- 
brated jockey,  who,  in  his  day,  had 
no  superior  and  few  equals,  win- 
ning as  he  did  no  less  than  nine 
St  Legers,  four  Derbys,  and  three 
Oaks,  besides  innumerable  smaller 
events.  He  rode  nine  winners  for 
the  Champagne  Stakes,  and  six 
for  the  Great  Two-year-olds  at 
Doncaster.  His  Derby  triumphs 
were  on  St.  Giles,  Mundig,  Attila, 
and  Cotherstone. 

*  On  the  Monday  prior  to  Cother- 
stone's  running  for  the  Derby, 
Prince  Albert  rode  over  from 
Esher  to  Leatherhead  to  look  at 
this  rare  specimen  of  a  racehorse, 
and  William  was  frequently  heard 
to  say  that  had  the  Prince  known 
what  he  (William)  and  Cotherstone 
were  going  to  do  on  the  following 
Wednesday,  he  would  have  made 
tJiem  both  baronets/ 

*  It  is  said  of  him  in  this  race, 
when  Sam  Day  was  put  upon  Tom 
Tullocb,  in  order  to  make  running 
for  lago,  Sam  made  the  pace  terri- 
fic for  the  first  mile ;  then  finding 
his  horse  nearly  out,  he  looked  over 
his  shoulder  anxiously  for  a  sight 
of  the  Pigbum  horses,  when  Scott 

-exclaimed,  "Go  along,  you  old 
bufifer;  it  is  Sir  Tatton  coming. 
None  of  the  Pigbum  division  here 
yet."  Scott  was  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Yorkshireman,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  bom  at 
Chippenham  in  Wiltshire. '| 

*  Horse-Racing,  iU  History,  Ac. 
+  Sporting  Magazine,  1848, 
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'I  SAY  NO:' 

Gr,  tit  ftobe-HetUr  flntiDerclr. 
By  WILKIE  COLIiINS.0 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 
Z^t  Cottage. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

*  IF  I  COULD  FIND  A  PRIBND  1' 

SnoRTLT  after  Miss  Ladd  had 
taken  her  departure,  a  parcel 
arrired  for  Emily,  bearing  the 
name  of  a  bookseller  printed  on 
the  label.  It  was  large,  and  it 
was  heavy.  'Reading  enough,  I 
should  think,  to  last  for  a  life- 
time,' Mrs.  Ellmother  remarked, 
after  carrying  the  parcel  up-stairs. 

Emily  caUed  her  back  as  she 
was  leaving  the  room.  'I  want 
to  caution  you,'  she  said,  *  before 
Miss  Wyvil  comes.  Don't  tell 
her — don't  tell  anybody — how 
my  father  met  his  death.  If 
other  persons  are  taken  into  our 
confidence,  they  will  talk  of  it. 
We  don't  know  how  near  to  me 
or  to  my  friends  the  murderer 
may  be.  The  slightest  hint  may 
put  him  on  his  guard.' 

'  O,  miss,  are  you  still  thinking 
of  that !' 

'  I  think  of  nothing  else.' 

'Bad  for  your  mind.  Miss 
Emily — and  bad  for  your  body, 
as  your  looks  show.  I  wish  you 
would   take  counsel  with  some 


discreet  person,  before  you  move 
in  this  matter  by  yourself.' 

Emily  sighed  wearily.  *  In 
my  situation,  where  is  the  person 
whom  I  can  trust  V 

'  You  can  trust  the  good  doc- 
tor.' 

*  Can  1 1  Perhaps  I  was  wrong 
when  I  told  you  I  wouldn't  see 
him.  He  might  be  of  some  use 
to  me.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  made  the  most 
of  this  concession,  in  the  fear  that 
Emily  might  change  her  mind. 
*  Doctor  AUday  may  call  on  you 
to-morrow,'  she  said. 

'Do  you  mean  that  you  have 
sent  for  himi' 

*  Don't  be  an^gry !  I  did  it  for 
the  best — and  Mr.  Mirabel  agreed 
with  me.' 

*  Mr.  Mirabel !  What  have 
you  told  Mr.  Mirabel  V 

'J^othing,  except  that  you  are 
ill.  When  he  heard  that,  he  pro- 
posed to  go  to  the  doctor.  He 
will  be  here  again  to-morrow,  to 
ask  for  news  of  your  health.  Will 
you  see  him  V 

*I  don't  know  yet — I  have 
other  things  to  think  of.     Bring 


*  I%e  Right  qf  Translation  is  Reserved, 
VOL.  XLVI.  NO.  GOLXZIV. 
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*  I  say  No  :* 


Mifls  Wyvil  up  here,  when  she 
comes.' 

*  Am  I  to  get  the  spare  room 
ready  for  her  V 

'  No.    She  is  staying  with  her 
father  at  the  London  house.' 

Emily  made  that  reply  almost 
with  an  air  of  relief.  When 
Cecilia  arrived,  it  was  only  by  an 
effort  that  she  could  show  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  the  sympathy 
of  her  dearest  friend.  When  the 
visit  came  to  an  end,  she  felt  an 
ungrateful  sense  of  freedom :  the 
restraint  was  off  her  mind ;  she 
could  think  again  of  the  one  ter- 
rible subject  that  had  any  interest 
for  her  now.  Over  love,  over 
friendship,  over  the  natural  enjoy- 
ment of  her  young  life,  predomi- 
nated the  blighting  resolution 
which  bound  her  to  avenge  her 
father's  death.  Her  dearest  re- 
membrances of  him — tender  re- 
membrances once — now  burnt  in 
her  (to  use  her  own  words)  like 
fire.  It  was  no  ordinary  love 
that  had  bound  parent  and  child 
together  in  the  bygone  time. 
Emily  had  grown  from  infancy  to 
girlhood,  owing  all  the  brightness 
of  her  life — a  life  without  a 
mother,  without  brothers,  without 
sisters — to  her  father  alone.  To 
submit  to  lose  this  beloved,  this 
only  companion,  by  the  cruel 
stroke  of  disease,  was  of  all  trials 
of  resignation  the  hardest  to  bear. 
But  to  be  severed  from  him  by 
the  murderous  hand  of  a  man, 
was  more  than  Emily's  fervent 
nature  could  passively  endure. 
Before  the  garden  gate  had  closed 
on  her  friend  she  had  returned  to 
her  one  thought,  she  was  breathing 
again  her  one  aspiration.  The 
books  that  she  had  ordered,  with 
her  own  purpose  in  view — books 
that  might  supply  her  want  of 
experience,  and  might  reveal  the 
perils  which  beset  the  course  that 
lay  before  her — ^were  unpacked 
and   spread  out    on    the   table. 


Hour  after  hour,  when  the  old 
servant  believed  that  her  mistress 
was  in  bed,  she  was  absorbed  over 
biographies  in  English  and  French, 
which  related  the  stratagems,  by 
means  of  which  famous  policemen 
had  captured  the  worst  criminals 
of  their  time.  From  these,  she 
turned  to  works  of  fiction,  which 
found  their  chief  topic  of  interest 
in  dwelling  on  the  discovery  of 
hidden  crime.  The  night  passed, 
and  dawn  glimmered  through  the 
window — and  still  she  opened 
book  after  book  with  sinking  cour- 
age— and  still  she  gained  nothing 
but  the  disheartening  conviction 
of  her  inability  to  carry  out  her 
own  plans.  Almost  every  page 
that  she  turned  over  revealed  the 
immovable  obstacles  set  in  her 
way  by  her  sex  and  her  age. 
Gould  she  mix  with  the  people, 
visit  the  scenes  familiar  to  the 
fearful  experience  of  men  (in  fact 
and  in  fiction),  who  had  traced 
the  homicide  to  his  hiding-place, 
and  had  marked  him  among  his 
harmless  fellow  -  creatures  with 
the  brand  of  Cain?  No !  A 
young  girl  following,  or  attempting 
to  follow,  that  career,  must  reckon 
with  insult  and  outrage — paying 
their  abominable  tribute  to  her 
youth  and  her  beauty,  at  every 
turn.  What  proportion  would 
the  men  who  might  respect  her 
bear  to  the  men  who  might  make 
her  the  object  of  advances,  which 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
without  shuddering?  She  crept 
exhausted  to  her  bed,  the  most 
helpless,  hopeless  creature  on  the 
wide  surface  of  the  earth — a  girl 
self-devoted  to  the  task  of  a  man. 

Careful  to  perform  his  promise 
to  Mirabel,  without  delay,  the 
doctor  called  on  Emily  early  in 
the  morning — before  the  hour  at 
which  he  usually  entered  his  con- 
sulting-room. 

*Well?  What's  the  matter  with 
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the  pretty  young  mistress  f  lie 
asked,  in  ius  most  abnipt  manner, 
when  Mrs.  Ellmother  opened  the 
door.  *  Is  it  love  1  or  jealousy  1 
or  a  new  dress  with  a  wrinkle  in 

itr 

*  You  will  hear  about  it,  sir, 
from  Miss  Emily  herself.  I  am 
forbidden  to  say  anything.' 

'But  you  mean  to  say  some- 
thing—for  all  that  1' 

'l3on't  joke,  Doctor  Allday ! 
The  state  of  things  here  is  a  great 
deal  too  serious  for  joking.  Make 
up  your  mind  to  be  surprised — I 
say  no  more.' 

Before  the  doctor  could  ask 
what  this  meant,  Emily  opened 
the  parlour  door.  *  Come  in !' 
she  said  impatiently. 

Doctor  AUday's  first  greeting 
was  strictly  professional.  *My 
dear  child,  I  never  expected  this,' 
he  began.  'You  are  looking 
wretchedly  ill.'  He  attempted  to 
feel  her  pulse.  She  drew  her 
hand  away  from  him. 

'It's  my  mind  that's  ill,'  she 
answered.  'Feeling  my  pulse 
won't  cure  me  of  anxiety  and  dis- 
tress. I  want  advice;  I  want 
help.  Dear  old  Doctor,  you  have 
always  been  a  good  friend  to  me 
— be  a  better  friend  than  ever 
now.' 

'  What  can  I  do  V 

'Promise  you  will  keep  secret 
what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you — 
and  listen,  pray  listen  patiently, 
till  I  have  dolie.' 

Doctor  Allday  promised,  and 
listened.  He  had  been,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  prepared  for  a 
surprise — but  the  disclosure  which 
now  burst  on  him  was  more  than 
his  equanimity  could  sustain.  He 
looked  at  Emily  in  silent  dismay. 
She  had  surprised  and  shocked 
him,  not  only  by  what  she  said, 
but  by  what  she  unconsciously 
suggested.  Was  it  possible  that 
Mirabel  had  produced  on  Emily 
the  same  impression   which  was 


so  persistently  present  in  his  own 
mind?  His  first  impul^,  when 
he  was  composed  enough  to  speak, 
urged  him  to  put  the  question  to 
her  cautiously. 

*  If  you  happened  to  meet  with 
the  suspected  man,'  he  said,  '  have 
you  any  means  of  identifying 
himi' 

*  None  whatever,  doctor.  If  you 
would  only  think  it  over — ' 

He  stopped  her  there;  con- 
vinced of  the  danger  of  encourag- 
ing her,  and  resolved  to  act  on  his 
conviction. 

*  I  have  enough  to  occupy  me 
in  my  profession,'  he  said.  '  Ask 
your  other  friend  to  think  it  over.' 

*  What  other  friend  V 

*  Mr.  Alban  Morris.' 

The  moment  he  pronounced  the 
name,  he  saw  that  he  had  touched 
on  some  painful  association.  '  Has 
Mr.  Morris  refused  to  help  you  V 
he  inquired. 

'  I  have  not  asked  him  to  help 
me.' 

'Why?' 

There  was  no  choice  (with  such 
a  man  as  Doctor  Allday)  between 
offending  him  or  answering  him. 
Emily  adopted  the  last  alterna- 
tive. On  this  occasion  she  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
silence. 

'Your  view  of  Mr.  Morris's 
conduct  surprises  me,'  he  replied 
— '  surprises  me  more  than  I  can 
say,'  he  added ;  remembering  that 
he  too  was  guilty  of  having  kept 
her  in  ignorance  of  the  truth,  out 
of  regard — mistaken  regard,  as  it 
now  seemed  to  be — for  her  peace 
of  mind. 

'Be  good  to  me,  and  pass  it 
over  if  I  am  wrong,'  Emily  said  : 
'  I  can't  dispute  with  you ;  I  can 
only  tell  you  what  I  feel.  You 
have  always  been  kind  to  me — 
may  I  count  on  your  kindness 
still  V 

Doctor  Allday  relapsed  into 
silence. 
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*  I  say  No:^ 


,  '  May  I  at  least  ask/  she  went 
on,  *  if  you  know  anything  of  per- 
sona^— '  She  paused,  discouraged 
by  the  cold  expression  of  inquiry 
in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  looked 
at  her. 

'  What  persons  V  he  said. 

*  Persons  whom  I  suspect' 
'  Name  them.' 

Emily  named  the  landlady  of 
the  inn  at  Zeeland :  she  could  now 
place  the  right  interpretation  on 
Mrs.  Eook*s  conduct,  when  the 
locket  had  been  put  into  her  hand 
at  Netherwoods.  Doctor  Allday 
answered  shortly  and  stiffly:  he 
had  never  even  seen  Mrs.  Book. 
Emily  mentioned  Miss  Jethro  next 
— and  saw  at  once  that  she  had 
interested  him. 

'What  do  you  suspect  Miss 
Jethro  of  doing  V  he  asked. 

'  I  suspect  her  of  knowing  more 
of  my  father's  death  than  she  is 
willing  to  acknowledge,'  Emily 
replied. 

The  doctor's  manner  altered  for 
the  better.  *  I  agree  with  you,' 
he  said  frankly.  'But  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  that  lady.  I 
warn  you  not  to  waste  time  and 
trouble  in  trying  to  discover  the 
weak  side  of  Miss  Jethro.' 

*  That  was  not  my  experience 
of  her  at  school/  Emily  rejoined. 
'  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  know 
what  may  have  happened  since 
those  days.  I  may  perhaps  have 
lost  the  place  I  once  held  in  her 
regard.' 

'  How  r 

*  Through  my  aunt.' 

*  Through  your  aunt  V 

'  I  hope  and  trust  I  am  wrong/ 
Emily  continued ;  *  but  I  fear  my 
aunt  had  something  to  do  with 
Miss  Jethro's  dismissal  from  the 
school — and  in  that  case  Miss 
Jethro  may  have  found  it  out.' 
Her  eyes,  resting  on  the  doctor, 
suddenly  brightened.  *  You  know 
something  about  it  I'  she  ex- 
claimed. 


He  considered  a  little — whether 
he  should  or  should  not  tell  her  of 
the  letter  addressed  by  Miss  Ladd 
to  Miss  Letitia,  which  he  had 
found  at  the  cottage. 

'  If  I  could  satisfy  you  that  your 
fears  are  well  founded,'  he  asked, 
•would  the  discovery  keep  you 
away  from  Miss  Jethro  V 

'  I  should  be  ashamed  to  speak 
to  her — even  if  we  met.' 

'Very  well.  I  can  tell  you 
positively,  that  your  aunt  was  the 
person  who  turned  Miss  Jethro 
out  of  the  school.  When  I  get 
home,  I  will  send  you  a  letter  that 
proves  it' 

Emily's  head  sank  onher breast 
*  Why  do  I  only  hear  of  this  nowl* 
she  said. 

'  Because  I  had  no  reason  for 
letting  you  know  of  it,  before  to- 
day. If  I  have  done  nothing  else, 
I  have  at  least  succeeded  in 
keeping  you  and  Miss  Jethro 
apart.' 

Emily  looked  at  him  in  alarm. 
He  went  on  without  appearing  to 
notice  that  he  had  startled  h^. 
'  I  wish  to  God  I  could  as  easily 
put  a  stop  to  the  mad  project 
which  you  are  contemplating.' 

*The  mad  project?'  Emily  re- 
peated. *  O,  Doctor  Allday  1  Do 
you  cruelly  leave  me  to  myself  at 
the  time  of  all  others,  when  I  am 
most  in  need  of  your  sympathy  V 

That  appeal  moved  him.  He 
spoke  more  gently;  he  pitied, 
while  he  condemned  her. 

*  My  poor  dear  child,  I  should 
be  cruel  indeed,  if  I  encouraged 
you.  You  are  giving  yourself  up 
to  an  enterprise,  so  shockingly  un- 
Buited  to  a  young  girl  like  you, 
that  I  declare  I  contemplate  it 
with  horror.  Think,  I  entreat 
you,  think ;  and  let  me  hear  that 
you  have  yielded — not  to  my  poor 
entreaties — but  to  yourown  better 
sense  1'  His  voice  faltered ;  his 
eyes  moistened.  *  I  shall  make  a 
fool  of  myself,'  he  burst  out  furi- 
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oubIj,  *  if  I  stay  here  any  longer. 
Good-bye.' 

He  left  her. 

She  walked  to  the  window,  and 
looked  out  at  the  fair  morning.  No 
one  to  ^feel  for  her — no  one  to 
understand  her — nothing  nearer 
that  could  speak  to  poor  mortality 
of  hope  and  encouragement  than 
the  bright  heaven,  so  far  away! 
She  turned  from  the  window. 
'  The  sun  shines  on  the  murderer/ 
.  she  thought,  '  as  it  shines  on  me.' 

She  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
tried  to  quiet  her  mind ;  to  think 
steadily  to  some  good  purpose.  Of 
the  few  friends  that  she  possessed, 
every  one  had  declared  that  she 
was  in  the  wrong.  Had  /A^^  lost  the 
one  loved  being  of  all  beings  on 
earth,  and  lost  him  by  the  hand 
of  a  homicide — and  that  homicide 
free)  All  that  was  faithful,  all 
that  was  devoted  in  the  girl's  na- 
ture, held  her  to  her  desperate 
resolution  as  with  a  hand  of  iron« 
If  she  shrank  at  that  miserable 
moment,  it  was  not  from  her  de« 
sign — it  was  from  the  sense  of  her 
own  helplessness.  'O,  if  I  had 
been  a  man  !'  she  said  to  herself. 
'  0,  if  I  could  find  a  Mend  V 


CHAPTER  LIIL 

THE  FRIEND  IS  FOUND. 

Mrs.  Ellmother  looked  into 
the  parlour.     'I  told   you  Mr. 
Mirabel  would  call  again,'  she  an- 
nounced.    *  Here  he  is.* 
'  Has  he  asked  to  see  me  T 
*  He  leaves  it  entirely  to  you.' 
For  a  moment,  and  a  moment 
only,  Emily  was  undecided.  *  Show 
him  in,'  she  said. 

Mirabel's  embarrassment  was 
visible  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life — in  the  presence  of  a  woman 
— the  popular  preacher  was  shy. 
He  who  had  taken  hundreds  of 


fair  hands  with  sympathetic  pres- 
sure— he  who  had  offered  fluent 
consolation,  abroad  and  at  home, 
to  beauty  in  distress — was  con- 
scious of  a  rising  colour,  and  was 
absolutely  at  a  loss  for  words, 
when  Emily  received  him.  And 
yet,  though  he  appeared  at  dis- 
advantage —  and,  worse  still, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  it 
himself — there  was  nothing  con- 
temptible in  his  look  and  manner. 
His  silence  and  confusion  revealed 
a  change  in  him  which  inspired 
respect.  Love  had  developed  this 
spoilt  darling  of  foolish  congrega- 
tions, this  effeminate  pet  of  draw- 
ing-rooms and  boudoirs,  into  a 
Man — and  no  woman,  in  Emily's 
position,  could  have  failed  to  see 
that  it  was  love  which  she  herself 
had  inspired. 

Equally  ill  at  ease,  they  both 
took  refuge  in  the  commonplace 
phrases  suggested  by  the  occasion. 
These  exhausted,  there  was  a 
pause.  Mirabel  alluded  to  Cecilia, 
as  a  means  of  continuing  the  con- 
versation. 

*  Have  you  seen  Miss  Wyvil  V 
he  inquired. 

'  She  was  here  last  night ;  and 
I  expect  to  see  her  again  to-day, 
before  she  returns  to  Monksmoor 
with  her  father.  Do  you  go  back 
with  them  V 

*  Yes — if  you  do.' 

*  I  remain  in  London.' 
'Then  I    remain    in  London, 

too.* 

The  strong  feeling  that  was  in 
him  had  forced  its  way  to  expres- 
sion at  last.  In  happier  days — 
when  she  had  persistently  refused 
to  let  him  speak  to  her  seriously — 
she  would  have  been  ready  with 
a  light-hearted  reply.  She  was 
silent  now.  Mirabel  pleaded  with 
her  not  to  misunderstand  him  by 
an  honest  confession  of  his  mo- 
tives, which  presented  him  under 
a  new  aspect.  The  easy  plausible 
man,  who  had  hardly  ever  seemed 
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to  be  in  earnest  before — meant, 
seriously  meant,  what  he  said  now. 

*  May  I  try  to  explain  myself  f 
he  asked. 

*  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.* 

'  Pray,  don't  suppose  me  cap- 
able,' Mirabel  said  earnestly,  'of 
presuming  to  pay  you  an  idle 
compliment.  I  cannot  think  of 
youy  alone  and  in  trouble,  with- 
out feeling  anxiety  which  can 
only  be  relieved  in  one  way — ^I 
must  be  near  enough  to  hear  of 
you,  day  by  day.  Not  by  repeat- 
ing this  visit  I  Unless  you  wish 
it,  I  will  not  again  cross  the 
threshold  of  your  door.  Mrs« 
Ellmother  will  tell  me  if  your 
mind  is  more  at  ease ;  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother will  tell  me  if  there  is  any 
new  trial  of  your  fortitude.  She 
needn't  even  mention  that  I  have 
been  speaking  to  her  at  the  door ; 
and  she  may  be  sure,  and  you 
may  be  sure,  that  I  shall  ask  no 
inquisitive  questions.  I  can  feel 
for  you  in  your  misfortune, 
without  wishing  to  know  what 
that  misfortune  is.  K  I  can 
ever  be  of  the  smallest  use,  think 
of  me  as  your  other  servant.  Say 
to  Mrs.  Ellmother, "  I  want  him" 
—and  say  no  more.' 

Where  is  the  woman  who  could 
have  resisted  such  devotion  as 
this — inspired,  truly  inspired,  by 
herself  f  Emily's  eyes  softened 
as  she  answered  him. 

*You  little  know  how  your 
kindness  touches  me,'  she  said. 

'Don't  speak  of  my  kindness 
until  you  have  put  me  to  the 
proof,'  he  interposed.  'Can  a 
friend  (such  a  friend  as  I  am,  I 
mean)  be  of  any  use  ?' 

'  Of  the  greatest  use  if  I  could 
feel  justified  in  trying  you.' 

*  I  entreat  you  to  try  me  1' 
*But,  Mr.  Mirabel,  you  don't 

know  what  I  am  thinking  of.' 
'  I  don't  want  to  know.* 
'  I  may  be  wrong.     My  friends 

all  say  I  am  wrong.' 


*  I  don't  care  what  your  friends 
say;  I  don't  care  about  any 
earthly  thing  but  your  tranquillity. 
Does  your  dog  ask  whether  you 
are  right  or  wrong  1  I  am  your 
dog.  I  think  of  You,  and  I  think 
of  nothing  else.' 

She  looked  back  through  the 
experience  of  the  last  few  days. 
Miss  Ladd — Mrs.  Ellmother  — 
Doctor  Allday :  not  one  of  them 
had  felt  for  her,  not  one  of  them 
had  spoken  to  her,  as  this  man 
had  felt  and  had  spoken.  She 
remembered  the  dreadful  sense  of 
solitude  and  helplessness,  which 
had  wrung  her  heart,  in  the  in- 
terval before  Mirabel  came  in. 
Her  father  himself  could  hardly 
have  been  kinder  to  her  than  thiB 
friend  of  a  few  weeks  only.  She 
looked  at  him  through  her  tears ; 
she  could  say  nothing  that  was 
eloquent,  nothing  even  that  was 
adequate.  '  You  are  very  good  to 
me,'  was  her  only  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  that  he  had  offered. 
How  poor  it  seemed  to  be !  and 
how  much  it  meant  I 

He  rose — saying  considerately 
that  he  would  leave  her  to  recover 
herself,  and  would  wait  to  hear 
from  Mis.  Ellmother  if  he  was 
wanted.  She  stopped  him  before 
he  could  get  to  the  door. 

'No/  she  said;  'I  must  not 
let  you  go.  In  common  gratitude, 
I  ought  to  decide  before  you  leave 
me,  and  I  do  decide  to  take  you 
into  my  confidence.'  She  hesi- 
tated; her  colour  rose  a  little. 
'  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  very 
often  to  speak  with  me,*  she  re- 
sumed ;  '  and  for  serious  reasons, 
which  you  will  presently  know, 
we  must  be  alone.  Is  it  possible 
(you  are  better  able  to  judge  than 
I  am)  that  your  character  may 
suffer  in  the  estimation  of  some 
of  your  friends?  I  know  how 
unselfishly  you  offer  me  your 
help ;  I  know  you  speak  to  me  as 
a  brother  might  speak  to  a  sister — ' 
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'  No,  Mifis  Emily ;  I  can't  hon- 
esOy  claim  to  do  that !  And— 
may  I  venture  to  remind  you  1— 
you  know  why.' 

She  started.  Her  eyes  rested 
on  him  with  a  momentary  expres- 
sion of  reproach. 

'  Is  it  quite  fair/  she  asked,  *  in 
my  situation,  to  say  that  T 

*  Would  it  have  been  quite 
feir/  he  rejoined,  '  to  allow  you 
to  deceive  yourself?  Should  I 
deserve  to  be  taken  into  your  con- 
fidence, if  I  encouraged  you  to 
trust  me,  under  false  pretences  ? 
Not  a  word  more  of  those  hopes 
on  which  the  happiness  of  my 
life  depends  shall  pass  my  lips, 
unless  you  permit  it  Let  the 
world  think  what  it  may  of  me, 
and  say  what  it  may  of  me  !  I 
should  despise  myself  if  I  allowed 
that  consideration  to  have  the 
slightest  influence— except  when 
I  tiiink  of  you.  The  little  world 
about  us  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  I  am  more  f&voured  than  I 
can  perhaps  ever  hope  to  be ;  the 
little  world  about  us  doesn't  know 
that  another  happier  man  is  an 
object  of  in — * 

*  Stop,  Mn  Mirabel !  The  pe^ 
son  to  whom  you  refer  has  no 
such  claim  on  me  as  you  supp>ose.' 

'  Dare  I  say  how  happy  I  am 
to  hear  iti  Will  you  forgive 
mef 

*  I  will  forgive  you,  if  you  say 
no  more.' 

Their  eyes  met.  Completely 
overcome  by  the  new  hope  that 
she  had  inspired,  Mirabel  was  un- 
able to  answer  her.  His  sensitive 
nerves  trembled  under  emotion, 
like  the  nerves  of  a  woman ;  his 
delicate  complexion  faded  away 
slowly  into  whiteness.  Emily 
was  alarmed — he  seemed  to  be  on 
the  point  of  fainting.  She  ran 
to  the  window  to  open  it  more 
widely. 

*  Pray  don't  trouble  yourself,' 
he  said, '  I  am  easily  agitated  by 


any  sudden  sensation — and  I  am 
a  little  overcome  at  this  moment 
by  my  own  happiness.' 

'Let  me  give  you  a  glass  of 
wine.' 

'Thank  you — I  don't  need  it 
indeed.' 

*  You  really  feel  better  V 

*  I  feel  quite  well  again — and 
eager  to  hear  how  I  can  serve 
you.' 

'  It's  a  long  story,  Mr.  Mirabel 
— and  a  dreadful  story/ 

*  Dreadful  V 

'Yes I  Let  me  tell  you  first 
how  you  can  serve  me.  I  am  in 
search  of  a  man  who  has  done  me 
the  cruellest  wrong  that  one  hu- 
man creature  can  inflict  on  an- 
other. But  the  chances  are  all 
against  me — I  am  only  a  woman  ; 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  take 
even  the  first  step  towards  dis- 
covery.' 

'  You  will  know,  when  I  guide 
you.' 

He  reminded  her  tenderly  of 
what  she  might  expect  from  him, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  grateful 
look.  Seeing  nothing,  suspecting 
nothing,  they  advanced  together 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  exid. 

•Once  or  twice,'  Emily  con- 
tinued, 'I  spoke  to  you  of  my 
poor  father,  when  we  were  at 
Monksmoor— and  I  must  speak  of 
him  again.  You  could  have  no 
interest  in  inquiring  about  a 
stranger — and  you  cannot  have 
heard  how  he  died.' 

*  Pardon  me,  I  heard  from  Mr. 
Wyvil  that  he  died  of  heart  com- 
plaint.' 

'You  heard  what  I  had  told 
Mr.  Wyvil,'  Emily  said;  *I  was 
wrong.' 

'Wrong!*  Mirabel  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  courteous  surprise. 

*  Mr.  Mirabel,  I  have  been  de- 
ceived about  my  father's  death — 
and  I  have  only  discovered  it  a 
few  days  since.* 

At  the  impending  moment  of 
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the  flightful  shock  which  she  was 
innocently  about  to  inflict  on  him, 
she  stopped — doubtful  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  relate  how  the 
diflcoveiy  had  been  made,  or  to 
pass  at  once  to  the  result.  Mira- 
bel supposed  that  she  had  paused 
to  control  her  agitation.  He  was 
so  immeasurably  far  away  from 
the  faintest  suspicion  of  what  was 
coming  that  he  begged  her  to 
spare  herself. 

'  It  will  only  distress  you,*  he 
pleaded,  *  to  dwell  on  your  father's 
death.' 

*  Distress  me  V  she  repeated. 
'  His  death  maddens  me  !' 

*  0,  don't  say  that !' 

'  Hear  me  !  hear  me !  My  fa- 
ther died  murdered,  at  Zeeland — 
and  the  man  you  must  help  me 
to  find  is  the  wretch  who  killed 
him.' 

She  started  to  her  feet  with  a 
cry  of  terror.  Mirabel  dropped 
from  his  chair  senseless  on  the 
floor. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

MIRABEL  SEES  HIS  WAY. 

Emily  recovered  her  presence 
of  miud.  She  opened  the  door, 
so  as  to  make  a  draught  of  air  in 
the  room,  and  called  for  water. 
Eetuming  to  Mirabel,  she  loosened 
his  cravat.  Mrs.  £llmother  came 
in,  just  in  time  to  prevent  her 
from  committing  a  common  error 
in  the  treatment  of  fainting  per- 
sons, by  raising  Mirabel's  head. 
The  current  of  air,  and  the  sprink- 
ling of  water  over  his  face,  soon 
produced  their  customary  effect. 
*  He'll  come  round,  directly,'  Mrs. 
Ellmother  remarked.  ^  Your  aunt 
was  sometimes  taken  with  these 
swoons.  Miss ;  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  them.  He  looks  a 
poor  weak  creature,  in  spite  of  his 
big  beard.  Has  anything  frightened 
himr 


Emily  little  knew  how  correctly 
that  chance  guess  had  hit  on  the 
truth! 

'Nothing  can  possibly  have 
frightened  him,'  she  replied;  'I 
am  afraid  he  is  in  bad  health. 
He  turned  suddenly  pale  while 
we  were  talking ;  and  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  taken  ill ;  he 
made  light  of  it,  and  seemed  to 
recover.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
right ;  it  was  the  threatening  of  a 
fainting  tit — he  dropped  on  the 
floor  a  minute  afterwards.' 

A  sigh  fluttered  over  Mirabel's 
lips.  His  eyes  opened,  looked  at 
Mrs.  Ellmother  in  vacant  terror, 
and  closed  again.  EmOy  whispered 
to  her  to  leave  the  room.  The 
old  woman  smiled  satirically  as 
she  opened  the  door — then  looked 
back,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
humour.  To  see  the  kind  young 
mistress  bending  over  the  feeble 
little  clergyman  set  her — ^by  some 
strange  association  of  ideas — 
thinking  of  Alban  Morris.  *  Ah,' 
she  muttered  to  herself,  on  her 
way  out,  '  I  call  ?dm  a  Man !' 

There  was  wine  in  the  side- 
board— the  wine  which  Emily 
had  once  already  offered  in  vain. 
Mirabel  drank  it  eagerly,  this 
time.  He  looked  round  the  room, 
as  if  he  wished  to  be  sure  that 
they  were  alone.  '  Have  I  fallen 
to  a  low  place  in  your  estimation?' 
he  asked,  smiling  faintly.  '  I  am 
afraid  you  will  think  poorly 
enough  of  your  new  ally,  after 
this  V 

'  I  only  think  you  should  take 
more  care  of  your  health,'  Emily 
replied,  with  sincere  interest  in 
his  recovery.  *  Let  me  leave  you 
to  rest  on  the  sofa.' 

He  refused  to  remain  at  the 
cottage — he  asked,  with  a  sudden 
change  to  fretfulness,  if  she  would 
let  her  servant  get  him  a  cab. 
She  ventured  to  doubt  whether 
he  was  quite  strong  enough  yet  to 
go  away  by  himself.  He  reiterated. 
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piteooBly  reiterated,  his  leqnest. 
A  passing  cab  was  stopped  directly. 
Emily  accompanied  him  to  the 
gate.  'I  know  what  to  do/  he 
said,  in  a  hurried  absent  way. 
*  Rest  and  a  little  tonic  medicine 
will  soon  setmeright.'  Theclammy 
coldness  of  his  skin  made  Emily 
shudder  as  they  shook  hands. 
*You  won't  think  the  worse  of 
me  for  this  f  he  asked. 

*  How  can  you  imagine  such  a 
thing  !'  she  answered  warmly. 

*  Will  you  see  me,  if  I  come  to- 
morrow V 

'  I  shall  be  anxious  to  see  you.' 
So  they  parted.  Emily  returned 
to  the  house,  pitying  him  with  all 
her  heart. 

Keaching  the  hotel  at  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  stay  when  he 
was  in  London,  Mirabel  locked 
the  door  of  his  room.  He  looked 
at  the  houses  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  His  mind  was  in 
such  a  state  of  morbid  distrust 
that  he  lowered  the  blind  over 
the  window.  In  solitnde  and 
obscurity,  the  miserable  wretch 
sat  down  in  a  comer,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  tried 
to  realise  what  had  happened  to 
him. 

Nothing  had  been  said,  at  the 
fatal  interview  with  Emily,  which 
could  have  given  him  the  slightest 
warning  of  what  was  to  come. 
Her  father's  name — absolutely 
unknown  to  him  when  he  fled 
from  the  inn — had  only  been 
communicated  to  the  public  by 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the 
adjourned  inquest.  At  the  time 
when  those  jeports  appeared,  he 
was  in  hiding,  under  circumstances 
which  prevented  him  from  seeing 
a  newspaper.  Some  days  later,  ' 
he  had  met  with  the  person  who 
assisted  him  in  escaping  from 
England.  That  person  might  have 
mentioned-probably  did  mention 
— the  name  of  the  dead  man.  But 
Mirabel    (with    the    officers    of 


justice  at  his  heels)  was  prostrated 
by  such  a  panic  of  terror  that  he 
was  incapable  of  understanding 
anything  that  was  said  to  him. 
He  remembered  being  laid,  half 
dead,  in  a  berth  on  board  a  vessel; 
being  landed  at  a  French  port  the 
same  day,  alone  among  strangers 
— and  he  remembered  nothing 
more.  No  exercise  of  discretion, 
on  his  part,  could  have  extricated 
him  from  the  terrible  position  in 
which  he  was  now  placed.  He 
stood  pledged  to  Emily  to  discover 
the  man  suspected  of  the  murder 
of  her  fkther ;  and  that  man  was 
— himself ! 

What  refuge  was  left  open  to 
him? 

If  he  took  to  flight,  his  sudden 
disappearance  wocdd  be  a  suspici- 
ous circumstance  in  itself,  and 
would  therefore  provoke  inquiries 
which  might  lead  to  serious  re- 
sults. Supposing  that  he  over- 
looked the  risk  thus  presented, 
would  he  be  capable  of  enduring 
a  separation  from  Emily,  which 
might  be  a  separation  for  life? 
Even  in  the  first  horror  of  dis- 
covering his  situation,  her  influ- 
ence remained  unshaken — the  ani- 
mating spirit  of  the  one  manly 
capacity  for  resistaikce  which  raised 
him  above  the  reach  of  his  own 
fears.  The  only  prospect  before 
him  which  he  felt  himself  to  be 
incapable  of  contemplating,  was 
the  prospect  of  leaving  Emily. 

Having  arrived  at  this  decision, 
fear  urged  him  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  his  own 
safety. 

The  first  precaution  to  adopt 
was  to  separate  Emily  from  friends 
whose  advice  might  be  hostile  to 
his  interests — perhaps  even  sub- 
versive of  his  security.  To  effect 
this  design,  he  had  need  of  an  ally 
whom  he  could  trust.  That  ally 
was  at  his  disposal,  far  away  in 
the  north. 
.  At  the  time  when  Francine's 
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jealousy  began  to  interfere  with 
all  freedom  of  intercourse  between 
Emily  and  himself,  at  Monks- 
moor,  be  bad  contemplated  mak- 
log  arrangements  wbicb  might 
enable  them  to  meet  at  the  house 
of  his  invalid  sister,  Mrs.  Delvio. 
He  had  spoken  of  her,  and  of  the 
bodily  affliction  which  confined 
her  to  her  room,  in  terms  which 
had  already  interested  Emily.  In 
the  present  emergency,  he  decided 
on  returning  to  the  subject,  and 
on  hastening  the  meeting  between 
the  two  women  which  he  had 
first  suggested  at  Air.  Wyvil's 
country  seat. 

No  time  was  to  be  lost  in  carry- 
ing out  this  intention.  He  wrote 
to  Mrs.  Delvin  by  that  clay's  post; 
confiding  to  her,  in  the  fii^t  place, 
the  critical  position  in  which  he 
now  found  himself.  This  done, 
he  proceeded  as  follows  : 

*To  your  sound  judgment, 
dearest  Agatha,  it  may  appear  that 
I  am  making  myself  needlessly 
uneasy  about  the  future.  Two 
persons  only  know  that  I  am  the 
man  who  escaped  from  the  inn  at 
Zeeland.  You  are  one  of  them, 
and  Miss  Jethro  is  the  other.  On 
you  I  can  absolutely  rely;  and, 
after  my  experience  of  her,  I  ought 
not  to  doubt  Miss  Jethro.  I 
admit  this ;  but  I  cannot  get  over 
my  distrust  of  Emily's  friends. 

'  Besides  the  doctor  (whom  I 
have  already  mentioned)  there  are 
two  other  men,  whom  you  know 
through  our  correspondence,  and 
who  feel  a  strong  interest  in  her 
— Mr.  Wyvil,  and  Mr.  Alban 
Morris.  This  last,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  say,  is  no  longer  in  my  way  as 
a  rival — Emily  has  discarded  hinu 
But  he  is  still  formidable,  as  an 
enemy  who  will  be  glad  to  ruin 
me  in  her  estimation,  if  he  can. 

'  I  want  you,  my  dear,  to  in- 
vite Emily  to  be  your  guest,  and 
so  to  separate  her  from  these 
friends.     The    old    servant  who 


attends  on  her  will  be  included 
in  the  invitation,  of  course.  Mrs. 
Ellmother  is,  as  I  believe,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Mr.  Alban 
Morris :  she  will  be  well  out  of 
the  way  of  doing  mischief,  while 
we  have  her  safe  in  your  northern 
solitude. 

'There  is  no  fear  that  Emily 
will  refuse  your  invitation. 

'  In  the  first  place,  she  is  al- 
ready interested  in  you.  In  the 
second  place,  I  shall  consider  the 
small  proprieties  of  social  life; 
and,  instead  of  travelling  with  her 
to  your  house,  1  shall  follow  by 
a  later  train.  In  the  third  place, 
I  am  now  the  chosen  adviser  in 
whom  she  trusts ;  and  what  I 
tell  her  to  do,  she  will  do.  It 
pains  me,  really  and  truly  pains 
me,  to  be  compelled  to  deceive 
her — but  the  other  alternative  is 
to  revea)  myself  as  the  wretch  of 
whom  she  is  in  search.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  situation?  And, 
O  Agatha,  I  am  so  fond  of  her  1 
If  I  fail  to  persuade  her  to  be  my 
wife,  I  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  me.  I  used  to  think  disgrace, 
and  death  on  the  sca£Pold,  the 
most  frightful  prospect  that  a 
man  can  contemplate.  In  my 
present  frame  of  mind,  a  life 
without  Emily  may  just  as  well 
end  in  that  way  as  in  any  other. 
When  we  are  together  in  your 
old  sea-beaten  tower,  do  your 
best,  my  dear,  to  incline  the  heart 
of  this  sweet  girl  towards  me.  If 
she  remains  in  London,  how  do  I 
know  that  Mr.  MorriB  may  not 
recover  the  place  he  has  lost  in 
her  good  opinion )  The  bare  idea 
of  it  turns  me  cold. 

'  There  is  one  more  point  on 
which  I  must  touch,  before  I  can 
finish  my  letter. 

*  When  you  last  wrote,  you 
told  me  that  Sir  Jervis  Bedwood 
was  not  expected  to  live  much 
longer,  and  that  the  establishment 
would    be  broken  up  after  his 
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death.  Can  you  find  out  for  me 
"what  will  become,  under  these 
circumstances,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Book  1  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  don't  doubt  that  the  alteration 
in  my  personal  appearance,  which 
has  protected  me  for  years  past, 
may  be  trusted  to  preserve  me 
fit)m  recognition  by  these  two 
people.  But  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  remembering  the  pro- 
ject to  which  £mily  has  devoted 
herself,  that  she  should  not  meet 
with  Mrs.  Book.  They  have  been 
already  in  correspondence;  and 
]Mrs.  Book  has  expressed  an  in- 
tention (if  the  opportunity  offers 
itself)  of  calling  at  the  cottage. 
Another  reason,  and  a  pressing 
reason,  for  removing  EmUy  from 
London  I  We  can  easily  keep 
the  Books  out  of  your  house ;  but 
I  own  I  should  feel  more  at  my 
ease,  if  I  heard  that  they  had  left 
^Northumberland.' 

With    that     confession,    Mrs. 
Delvin's  brother  closed  his  letter. 


CHAPTEB  LV. 

ALBAN  SEES  HIS  WAY. 

During  the  first  days  of  Mira- 
bel's sojourn  at  his  hotel  in  Lon- 
don, events  were  in  progress  at 
J^I^etherwoods  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  man  who  was  the 
especial  object  of  his  distrust. 
Not  long  after  Miss  Ladd  had 
returned  to  her  schoo],  she  heard 
of  an  artist  who  was  capable  of 
filling  the  place  to  be  vacated  by 
Alban  Morris.  It  was  then  the 
twenty-third  of  the  montL  In 
four  days  more  the  new  master 
would  be  ready  to  enter  on  his 
duties;  and  Alban  would  be  at 
liberty. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  Alban 
received  a  telegram  which  startled 
him.  The  person  sending  the 
message   was    Mrs.    Ellmother; 


and  the  words  were:  'Meet  me 
at  your  railway  station  to-day,  at 
two  o'clock.* 

He  found  the  old  woman  in 
the  waiting-room ;  and  he  met 
with  a  rough  reception. 

'Minutes  are  precious,  Mr. 
Morris,'  she  said;  'you  are  two 
minutes  late.  The  next  train  to 
London  stops  here  in  half  an 
hour — and  I  must  go  back  by  it.' 

'  Gbod  heavens,  what  brings 
you  here  ?    Is  Emily —  f 

'  Emily  is  well  enough  in  health 
— if  that's  what  you  meanf  As 
to  why  I  come  here,  the  reason  is 
that  it's  a  deal  easier  for  me 
(worse  lupk  1)  to  take  this  journey 
than  to  write  a  letter.  One  good 
turn  deserves  another.  I  don't 
forget  how  kind  you  were  to  me, 
away  there  at  the  school — and  I 
can't,  and  won't,  see  what's  going 
on  at  the  cott  ige,  behind  your 
back,  without  letting  you  Iniow 
of  it.  0,  you  needn't  be  alarmed 
about  her  I  I've  made  an  excuse 
to  get  away  for  a  few  hours — but 
I  haven't  left  her  by  herself. 
Miss  Wyvil  has  come  to  London 
again;  and  Mr.  Mirabel  spends 
the  best  part  of  his  time  with  her. 
Excuse  me  for  a  moment,  will 
you)  I'm  so  thirsty  after  the 
journey,  I  can  hardly  speak.' 

She  presented  herself  at  the 
counter  in  the  waiting-room.  'I'll 
trouble  you,  young  woman,  for  a 
glass  of  ale.'  She  returned  to 
Alban  in  a  better  humour.  '  It's 
not  bad  stuff,  that !  When  I 
have  said  my  say,  I'll  have  a  drop 
more — just  to  wash  the  taste  of 
Mr.  Mirabel  out  of  my  mouth. 
Wait  a  bit ;  I've  something  to  ask 
you.  How  much  longer  are  you 
obliged  to  stop  here,  teaching  the 
girls  to  draw  V 

'  I  leave  Netherwoods  in  three 
days  more,'  Alban  replied. 

'  That's  all  right !  You  may  be 
in  time  to  bring  Miss  Emily  to 
her  senses,  yet.' 
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*  I  say  No :' 


*  What  do  you  mean  V 

*  I  mean — if  you  don't  stop  it 
— she  will  marry  the  parson/ 

'I  can't  believe  it,  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother  !     I  won't  believe  it  !* 

*  Ah,  it's  a  comfort  to  him,  poor 
fellow,  to  say  that !  Look  here, 
Mr.  Morris ;  this  is  how  it  stands. 
You're  in  disgrace  with  Miss 
Emily — and  he  profits  by  it.  I 
was  fool  enough  to  take  a  liking 
to  Mr.  Mirabel  when  I  first  opened 
the  door  to  him ;  I  know  better 
now.  He  got  on  the  blind  side 
of  me ;  and  now  he  has  got  on 
the  blind  side  of  her.  Bhall  I 
tell  you  how?  By  doing  what 
you  would  have  done  if  you  had 
had  the  chance.  He's  helping 
her — or  pretending  to  help  her,  I 
don't  know  which — to  find  the 
man  who  murdered  poor  Mr. 
Brown.  After  four  years !  And 
when  all  the  police  in  England 
(with  a  reward  to  encourage  them) 
did  their  best,  and  it  came  to 
nothing  T 

'  Never  mind  that  1'  Alban  said 
impatiently.  *I  want  to  know 
how  Mr.  Mirabel  is  helping  her.' 

'That's  more  than  I  can  tell 
you.  You  don't  suppose  they 
take  me  into  their  confidence? 
All  I  can  do  is  to  pick  up  a  word, 
here  and  there,  when  fine  weather 
tempts  them  out  into  the  garden. 
She  tells  him  to  suspect  Mrs. 
Book,  and  to  make  inquiries  after 
Miss  Jethro.  And  he  has  his 
plans ;  and  he  writes  them  down, 
which  is  dead  against  his  doing 
anything  useful,  in  my  opinion. 
I  don't  hold  with  your  scribblets. 
At  the  same  time  1  wouldn't  count 
too  positively,  in  your  place,  on 
his  being  likely  to  fail.  That 
little  Mirabel — if  it  wasn't  for  his 
beard,  I  should  believe  he  was  a 
woman,  and  a  sickly  woman,  too; 
he  fainted  in  our  house  the  other 
day — that  little  Mirabel  is  in 
earnest.  Bather  than  leave  Miss 
Emily  from  Saturday  to  Monday, 


he  has  got  a  parson  out  of  employ- 
ment to  do  his  Sunday  work  for 
him.  And,  what's  more,  he  has 
persuaded  her  (for  some  reasons 
of  his  own)  to  leave  London  next 
week.' 

'Ls  she  going  back  to  Monks- 
moor  V 

*  Not  she  !  Mr.  Mirabel  has 
got  a  sister,  a  widow  lady ;  she's 
a  cripple,  or  something  of  the 
sort.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Delvin. 
She  lives  far  away  in  the  north 
country,  by  the  sea;  and  Miss 
Emily  is  going  to  stay  with  her.' 

*  Are  you  sure  of  that  f 

'  Sure  1    I've  seen  the  letter.' 

*  Do  you  mean  the  letter  of  in- 
vitation V 

*  Yes — I  do.  Miss  Emily  her- 
self showed  it  to  me.  Pm  to  go 
with  her — "  in  attendance  on  my 
mistress,"  as  the  lady  puts  it. 
This  I  will  say  for  Mrs.  Delvin : 
her  handwriting  is  a  credit  to  the 
school  that  taught  her;  and  the 
poor  bedridden  creature  words 
her  invitation  so  nicely,  that  I 
myself  couldn't  have  resisted  it — 
and  I'm  a  hard  one,  as  you  know. 
You  don't  seem  to  heed  me,  ^ir. 
Morris.' 

*I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was 
thinking.' 

*  Thinking  of  what — if  I  may 
make  so  bold  V 

*  Of  going  back  to  London  with 
you,  instead  of  waiting  till  the 
new  master  comes  to  take  my 
place.* 

*  Don't  do  that,  sir!  You 
would  do  harm  instead  of  good, 
if  you  showed  yourself  at  the  cot- 
tage now.  Besides,  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  Miss  Ladd,  to  leave  her 
before  the  other  man  takes  your 
girls  off  your  hands.  Trost  me  to 
look  after  your  interests;  and 
don't  go  near  Miss  Emily — don't 
even  write  to  her — unless  you 
have  got  something  to  say  about 
the  murder,  which  she  will  be 
eager  to  hear.     Make  some  dis- 
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coveij  in  that  diiection,  Mr. 
Morris,  while  the  parson  is  only 
trying  to  do  it  or  pretending  to 
do  it — and  I'll  answer  for  the 
result.  Look  at  the  clock!  In 
ten  minutes  more  the  train  will 
be  here.  My  memory  isn't  as 
good  as  it  was ;  but  I  do  think  I 
have  told  you  all  I  had  to  tell.' 

'You  are  the  best  of  good 
friends  !'  Alban  said  warmly. 

'Never  mind  about  that,  sir. 
If  you  want  to  do  a  friendly  thing 
in  return,  tell  me  if  you  know 
what  has  become  of  Miss  de  Sor.' 

'She  has  returned  to  Nether- 
woods.' 

'  Aha !  Miss  Ladd  is  as  good 
as  her  word.  Would  you  mind 
writing  to  tell  me  of  it,  if  Miss  de 
Sor  leaves  the  school  again  ?  Good 
Lord !  there  she  19  on  the  plat- 
form, with  bag  and  baggage.  Don't 
let  her  see  me,  Mr.  Morris !  If 
she  comes  in  here,  I  shall  set  the 
marks  of  my  ten  finger-nails  on 
that  false  face  of  hers,  as  sure  as 
I'm  a  Christian  woman.' 

Alban  placed  himself  at  the 
door,  so  as  to  hide  Mrs.  Ellmo- 
ther.  There  indeed  was  Francine, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  teach- 
ers at  the  school.  She  took  a 
seat  on  the  bench  outside  the 
booking-office,  in  a  state  of  sullen 
indifference— absorbed  in  herself 
— noticing  nothing.  Urged  by 
ungovernable  curiosity,  M18.  EU- 
mother  stole  on  tiptoe  to  Alban's 
side  to  look  at  her.  To  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
there  could  be  no  possible  doubt 
of  what  had  happened.  Erancine 
had  failed  to  excuse  herself,  and 
had  been  dismissed  from  Miss 
Ladd's  house. 

'  I  would  have  travelled  to  the 
world's  end,'  Mrs.  Ellmother  said, 
'  to  see  tJiat  P 

She  returned  to  her  place  in 
the  waiting-room,  perfectly  satis- 
fied. 

The  teacher  noticed  Alban,  on 


leaving  the  booking-office  after 
taking  the  tickets.  '  I  shall  be 
glad,'  she  said,  looking  towards 
Francine,  '  when  I  have  resigned 
the  charge  of  that  young  lady  to 
the  person  who  is  to  receive  her 
in  London.' 

'  Is  she  to  be  sent  back  to  her 
parents  f- Alban  asked. 

*We  don't  know  yet.  Miss 
Ladd  will  write  to  San  Domingo 
by  the  next  mail.  In  the  mean 
time,  her  father's  agent  in  Lon- 
don— the  same  person  who  pays 
her  allowance — takes  care  of  her 
until  he  hears  from  the  West 
Indies.' 

'  Does  she  consent  to  this  V 

'  She  doesn't  seem  to  care  what 
becomes  of  her.  Miss  Ladd  has 
given  her  every  opportunity  of 
explaining  and  excusing  herself, 
and  has  produced  no  impression. 
You  can  see  the  state  she  is  in. 
Our  good  mistress — always  hope- 
ful even  in  the  worst  cases,  as 
you  know — thinks  she  is  feeling 
ashamed  of  herself,  and  is  too 
proud  and  self-willed  to  own  it. 
My  own  idea  is,  that  some  secret 
disappointment  is  weighing  on  her 
mind.     Perhaps  I  am  wrong.' 

No.  Miss  Ladd  was  wrong; 
and  the  teacher  was  right 

The  passion  of  revenge,  being 
essentially  selfish  in  its  nature,  is 
of  all  passions  the  narrowest  in 
its  range  of  view.  In  gratifying 
her  jealous  hatred  of  Emily,  Fran- 
cine had  correctly  foreseen  conse- 
quences, as  they  might  afifect  the 
other  object  of  her  enmity — Alban 
Morris.  But  she  had  failed  to 
perceive  the  imminent  danger  of 
another  result,  which  in  a  calmer 
frame  of  mind  might  not  have 
escaped  discovery.  In  triumph- 
ing over  Emily  and  Alban,  she 
had  been  the  indirect  means  of 
inflicting  on  herself  the  bitterest 
of  all  disappointments — she  had 
brought  Emily  and  Mirabel  toge- 
tiier.     The  first  forewarning  of 
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*  J  say  No:* 


this  catastrophe  bad  reached  her, 
on  hearing  that  Mirabel  would 
not  return  to  Monksmoor.  Her 
worst  fears  had  been  thereafter 
confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Cecilia, 
which  had  followed  her  to  Nether- 
woods.  From  that  moment,  she, 
who  had  made  others  wretched, 
paid  the  penalty  in  sufiferiDg  as 
keen  as  any  that  she  had  inflicted. 
Completely  prostrated ;  powerless, 
through  ignorance  of  his  address 
in  London,  to  make  a  last  appeal 
to  Mirabel ;  she  was  literally,  as 
had  just  been  said,  careless  what 
became  of  her.  When  the  train 
approached,  she  sprang  to  her 
feet — advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
platform  ^-  and  suddenly  drew 
back,  shuddering.  The  teacher 
looked  in  terror  at  Alban.  Had 
thedesperate  girl  meditated  throw- 
ing herself  under  the  wheels  of 
the  engine?  The  thought  had 
been  in  both  their  minds ;  but 
neither  of  them  acknowledged  it. 
Francine  stepped  quietly  into  the 
carriage,  when  the  train  drew  up, 
and  laid  her  head  back  in  a  cor- 
ner, and  closed  her  eyes.  Mrs. 
Ellmother  took  her  place  in  an- 
other compartment,  and  beckoned 
to  Alban  to  speak  to  her  at  the 
window. 

*  Where  can  I  see  you,  when 
you  go  to  London  V  she  asked. 

'  At  Doctor  Allday's  house.' 
'  On  what  day  ]' 

*  On  Tuesday  next.* 


CHAPTER  LVL 

APPROACHING  THE  END. 

Alban  reached  London  early 
enough  in  the  afternoon  to  find 
the  doctor  at  his  luncheon.  '  Too 
late  to  see  Mrs.  Ellmother,'  he 
announced.  '  Sit  down  and  have 
isomething  to  eat' 

'Has  she  left  any  message  for 
mel' 

*A  message,  my  good  friend, 


that  you  won't  like  to  hear.  She 
is  ofif  with  her  mistress,  this  morn- 
ing, on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Mirabel's 
sister.' 

'  Does  he  go  with  them  V 

'No;  he  follows  by  a  later 
train.' 

'Has  Mrs.  EUmothes  men- 
tioned the  address  V 

*  There  it  is,  in  her  own  hand- 
writing.' 

Alban  read  the  address : — 
'  Mrs.  Delvin,  The  Clink,  Belford, 
Northumberland.' 

'  Turn  to  the  back  of  that  bit 
of  paper,'  the  doctor  said.  '  Mrs. 
Ellmother  has  written  something 
on  it' 

She  had  written  these  words : 
'No  discoveries  made  by  Mr. 
Mirabel,  up  to  this  time.  Sir 
Jervis  Eedwood  is  dead.  The 
Eooks  are  believed  to  be  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  Miss  Emily,  if  need 
be,  is  to  help  the  parson  to  And 
them.     No  news  of  Miss  Jethro.' 

'  Now  you  have  got  your  infor- 
mation/ Doctor  AUday  resumed, 
'let  me  have  a  look  at  you. 
You're  not  in  a  rage :  that*s  a 
good  sign  to  begin  with.' 

'  I  am  not  the  less  determined,' 
Alban  answered. 

'  To  bring  Emily  to  her  sensesi' 
the  doctor  asked. 

'  To  do  what  Mirabel  has  not 
done — and  then  to  let  her  choose 
between  us.* 

*Ay]  ayl  Your  good  opinion 
of  her  hasn't  altered,  though  she 
has  treated  you  so  badly  V 

'My  good  opinion  makes  al- 
lowance for  the  state  of  my  poor 
darling's  mind,  after  the  shock 
that  has  fallen  on  her,'  Alban  an- 
swered quietly.  *  She  is  not  my 
Emily  now.  She  will  be  my 
Emily  yet.  I  told  her  I  was  con- 
vinced of  it,  in  the  old  days  at 
school — and  my  conviction  is  as 
strong  as  ever.  Have  you  seen 
her  since  I  have  been  away  at 
Netherwoodsf 
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'  Yes ;  and  she  is  as  angry  with, 
me  as  she  is  with  you.' 
'  Foi  the  same  reason  f 
*No,  no.  I  heard  enough  to 
warn  me  to  hold  my  tongue.  I 
refused  to  help  her — ^that's  alL 
You  are  a  man^  and  you  may  run 
risks  which  no  young  girl  ought 
to  encounter.  Do  you  remember 
when  I  asked  you  to  drop  all 
further  inquiries  into  the  murder, 
for  Emily's  sake?  The  circuqi- 
stances  have  altered  since  that 
time.     Can  I  be  of  any  use  V 

*  Of  the  greatest  use,  if  you  can 
give  me  !Miss  Jethro's  adckess.' 

*01  You  mean  to  begin  in 
that  way,  do  you  f 

'Yes.  You  know  that  Miss 
Jethro  visited  me  at  Nether- 
woods  f 

'  Go  on.' 

*  She  showed  me  your  answer 
to  a  letter  which  she  had  written 
to  you.  Have  you  got  that  letter  T 

The  doctor  produced  it.  The 
address  was,  'Post  Office,  Swan- 
age,  Dorsetshire.*  Alban  copied 
it  in  his  pocket-book.  Looking 
up,  when  he  had  done,  he  saw 
Doctor  Allday's  eyes  fixed  on  him 
with  an  oddly- mingled  expression  : 
partly  of  sympathy,  partly  of  hesi- 
tation. 

'  Have  you  anything  to  suggest?' 
he  asked. 

*  You  will  get  nothing  out  of 
Miss  Jethro/  the  doctor  answered, 
*  unless — '  there  he  stopped. 

'  Unless  what  Y 

'  Unless  you  can  frighten  her.' 

*  How  am  I  to  do  that  Y 
After  a  little  reflection.  Doctor 

AUday  returned,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,  to  the  subject  of 
his  last  visit  to  Emily. 

'There  was  one  thing  she  said, 
in  the  course  of  our  talk,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  which  struck  me  as  being 
sensible :  possibly  (for  we  are  all 
more  or  less  conceited),  because 
I  agreed  with  her  myself.    She 


suspects  Miss  Jethro  of  knowing 
more  about  that  damnable  mur- 
der than  Miss  Jethro  is  willing  to 
acknowledge.  If  you  want  to 
produce  the  right  effect  on  her — * 
he  looked  hard  at  Alban,  and 
checked  himself  once  more. 

'Weill  what  am  I  to  dor 

'  Tell  her  you  have  an  idea  of 
who  the  murderer  is.' 

'  But  I  have  no  idea.' 

'  But  /  have; 

'  Good  God !  what  do  you  mean?' 

'Don't  mistake  me!  An  im- 
pression has  been  produced  on  my 
mind — that's  all.  Call  it  a  fredk 
of  fancy ;  worth  trying  perhaps  as 
a  bold  experiment,  and  worth  no- 
thing more.  Come  a  little  nearer. 
My  housekeeper*  is  an  excellent 
woman,  but  I  have  once  or  twice 
caught  her  rather  too  near  to  that 
door.    I  think  I'll  whisper  it.' 

He  did  whisper  it.  In  breath- 
less wonder,  Alban  heard  of  the 
doubt  which  had  crossed  Doctor 
Allday's  mind,  on  the  evening 
when  Mirabel  had  called  at  his 
house. 

'You  look  as  if  you  didn't 
believe  it,'  the  doctor  remarked. 

'  I'm  thinking  of  Emily.  For 
her  sake  I  hope  and  trust  you  are 
wrong.  '  Ought  I  to  go  to  her  at 
once?     I  don't  know  what  to  do !' 

'Find  out  first,  my  good  fel- 
low, whether  I  am  right  or  wrong. 
You  can  do  it,  if  you  will  run  the 
risk  with  Miss  Jethro.' 

Alban  recovered  himself.  His 
old  friend's  advice  was  clearly  the 
right  advice  to  follow.  He  ex- 
amined his  railway  guide,  and 
then  looked  at  his  watch.  '  If 
I  can  find  Miss  Jethro,'  he  an- 
swered, '  I'll  risk  it  before  the 
day  is  out.' 

The  doctor  accompanied  him  to 
the  door.  *  You  will  write  to  me, 
won't  you  ?' 

'  Without  fail.  Thank  you— 
and  good-bye.* 


{To  be  continued,) 
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No.  XXIX. 

THE  CLABES  OF  PAISLET. 


Of  the  many  thousands  who  daily 
use  Clark's  sewing-threads,  few 
indeed  bestow  a  thought  upon 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in 
the  production  of  this  article  of 
domestic  consumption.  Yet  one 
of  the  most  important  industries 
of  Scotland  is  represented  in  the 
manufacturing  concern  of  which 
Messrs.  Clark  are  the  proprietors, 
and  the  ancient  and  important 
town  of  Paisley  owes  much  of  its 
recent  prosperity  to  their  well- 
directed  enterprise.  A  reel  of 
cotton -thread,  in  its  ordinary 
e very-day  use,  is  a  pretty  bit  of 
insignificance,  but  when  traced 
to  its  source  is  seen  to  have  be- 
longings and  surroundings  which 
entitle  it  to  be  ranked  with  the 
leading  features  of  our  industrial 
life.  The  simple  statement  that 
the  thread- works  of  Messrs.  Clark 
employ  between  three  and  four 
thousand  workpeople,  that  their 
group  of  five  immense  mills  con- 
tains over  230,000  spindles,  and 
that  these  factories  turn  out  every 
day  sufficient  length  of  thread  to 
go  four  times  round  the  world, 
will  be  enough  to  show  that,  un- 
important as  the  bobbin  of  thread 
may  be,  taken  singly,  it  is,  before 
its  dispersion,  a  member  of  a  mul- 
titudinous aggregate,  the  extent 
of  which  is  bewildering  to  com- 
pute. How  this  industry  came 
to  be  established  at  Paisley,  and 
how  the  Messrs.  Clark  came  to 
be  its  chief  representatives,  will 
form  an  interesting  matter  for 
narration. 

To  get  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Scotch  thread    manufactore,   we 


must  go  back  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  or  the  early  por- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  superstition  and  fanaticism 
combined  to  retard  the  progress 
of  the  people.  Those  were  the 
days  when  witchcraft  was  be- 
lieved in,  and  the  highest  per- 
sonages in  the  country  lent  their 
countenance  and  sanction  to  the 
horrible  persecution  which  result- 
ed from  that  belief.  In  the  year 
1697,  Christiana  Shaw,  a  girl  of 
eleven,  the  daughter  of  the  Laird 
of  Bargarren,  proclaimed  to  her 
kindred  and  neighbours  that  she 
was  bewitched;  and  for  several 
months  her  case  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  much  inquiry,  deep  con- 
cern, and  intense  alarm.  She 
was  frequently  seized  ^ith  con- 
vulsions, and  in  the  course  of  her 
sickness  was  said  to  have  vomited 
such  unlikely  things  as  bones, 
feathers,  egg-shells,  and  hair.  The 
doctors  confessed  the  malady  be- 
yond the  reach  of  their  art,  and 
the  clergy  shook  their  pious  heads, 
and  declared  it  to  be  the  opera- 
tion of  an  evil  power.  Mean- 
while, the  common  people  excited 
themselves  to  the  verge  of  fury 
about  the  girl,  and  demanded 
the  bringing  to  justice  of  the  'be- 
witchers,'  whoever  they  might 
be.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
Miss  Shaw  herself  spoke  out,  and 
from  her  own  lips  three  men  and 
four  women — one  of  the  latter  a 
maid-servant^  with  whom  she  had 
quarrelled  —  received  a  condem- 
nation which  the  law  and  the  po- 
pular clamour  afterwards  ratified ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  10th 
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of  June   1697   six  of  the  poor 
creainires  were  tortured,  hanged, 
and  homt  to  ashes  on  the  GaUow 
Green,  Paisley,  hefore  a  concourse 
of  approving  spectators,  amongst 
whom  were  '  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  district.'    One 
of  the  seven    doomed  wretches 
evaded  the  public  execution  by 
committing  suicide  in  the  gaol. 
This  melancholy  episode  in  itseK, 
it  is  true,  had  no  connection  with 
the  thread  manufacture,  but  its 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  Chris- 
tiana Shaw  was  chastening  and 
saddening;  and  as  her  conscience 
gradually  awakened  to  the  enor- 
mity of  the  affair,  she  sought  con- 
solation for  her  troubles  in  dili- 
gently applying    herself  to    her 
spinning  -  wheel      Twenty  -  one 
years  after  the  tragedy  on  Gallow 
Green^he  became  the  wife  of  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Miller,  of  Kilmaur,  and 
when    that   gentleman   died,  in 
1725,  her  wheel  came  into  request 
more  than  ever.     Not  long  after- 
wards she  discovered  a  process  of 
twisting  yam    into   thi«ad;  and 
samples  of  this  falling  into  the 
hands  of  some  Bath  lace  manu- 
facturers, she  was  encouraged  to 
persevere,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  Bargarren  thread  acquired  a 
wide  reputation.     That  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler was  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
business  aspect  of  her  enterprise 
may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  which  she  and 
her  mother  caused  to  be  inserted 
in    an    Edinburgh    newspaper  : 
*The   Lady   Bargarren   and   her 
daughter  having  attained  to  great 
perfection  in  making,  whitening, 
and    twisting    of   sewing-thread, 
which  is  as  cheap  and  white,  and 
known  by  experience  to  be  much 
stronger,    than    the    Dutch,    to 
prevent   people's  being  imposed 
upon   by   other  threads,    which 
may  be  sold  under  the  name  of 
Bargarren   thread,  the  paper  in 
which  Lady  Baigarren  and  her 
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daughter  at  Bargarren^  or  Mrs. 
Miller,  her  eldest  daughter,  at 
Johnstone,  so  put  up  their  thread, 
shall,  for  direction,  have  thereon 
placed  the  above  coat-of-arms — a 
shield  with  four  quarters,  sur- 
mounted by  a  boar's  head.  Those 
who  want  the  above  thread,  which 
is  to  be  sold  from  flvepence  to 
six  shillings  per  ounce,  may  write 
to  the  Lady  Bargarren,  or  Mrs. 
Miller,  at  Johnstone,  near  Pais- 
ley, to  the  care  of  the  postmaster 
at  Glasgow,  and  may  call  for  the 
same  in  Edinburgh,  at  John  Se- 
ton,  merchant,  his  shop  in  Par- 
liament Close,  where  they  will  be 
served  either  in  wholesale  or  re- 
tail, and  will  be  served  in  the 
same  manner  at  Glasgow,  by  Wil- 
liam Selkirk,  merchant,  in  Tron- 
gate.' 

The  success  of  the  Bargarren 
family  in  this  new  industry  na- 
turally excited  the  emulation  of 
their  neighbours  ;  and  a  Mr.  Pol- 
lock of  Paisley  embarked  upon 
the  business  of  thread-making 
with  s<T  much  tact  and  energy 
that  he  soon  out-distanced  Lady 
Bargarren  and  her  daughter  in  pro- 
ductive power. 

Other  thread-makers  arose  in 
Paisley  later  on;  and,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  Mr. 
Peter  Clark,  by  an  accident  of 
war,  brought  his  ingenuity  to  bear 
upon  the  thread  trade  of  Paisley 
in  a  manner  that  entirely  revolu- 
tionised that  industry,  not  only 
as  regarded  Paisley,  but  the  world 
at  h^e.  Mr.  Peter  Clark  and 
his  brother,  Mr.  James  Clark, 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  silk  twine  for 
^heddles,'  and  found  it  a  fairly 
profitable  occupation  until  the 
supply  of  silk  was  almost  entirely 
stopped  by  the  action  of  Napo- 
leon, who,  on  capturing  Ham- 
burg, ordered  all  the  silk  found  in 
it  to  be  burnt — an  order  which 
was  only  too  rigorously  carried 
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out,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
weaving  trade,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular disadvantage  of  Messrs. 
Clark,  who  procured  the  raw  silk 
principally  from  Hamburg.  Ne- 
cessity once  more  made  good  its 
claim  to  be  considered  the  '  mo- 
ther of  invention ;'  for,  having  no 
silk  for  their  twine,  the  Clarks 
began  to  look  around  them  for  a 
substitute;  and  Peter  Clark  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  bringing  cotton 
into  service  instead  of  sUk,  and, 

*  by  the  process  of  doubliug  the 
yam,  after  the  manner  adopted  in 
making  rope-cables,'  obtained  for 
the  new  material  the  requisite 
strength  and  pliability.  So  satis- 
factorily did  cotton  perform  its 
purpose,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Peter 
Clark  was  encouraged  to  try  it  as 
a  substitute  for  flax  or  linen  in 
the  manufacture  of  sewing- thread, 
with  a  result  even  more  gratifying 
than  in  the  case  of  the  substitu- 
tion for  silk  in  the  making  of 
heddletwine.  It  was  soon  found 
that  cotton  thread  was  a  decided 
improvement  upon  linen  j.hread ; 
it  was  easier  of  manipulation, 
neater  in  appearance,  and  har- 
monised more  readily  with  the 
material  with  which  it  was  brought 
into  contact.  Still,  although  the 
new  thread  was  acknowledged  to 
be  a  great    advance    upon    the 

*  great  perfection '  which  the  Lady 
Bargarren  and  her  daughter,  the 

*  bewitched'  one,  had  so  prided 
themselves  upon  in  the  *  making, 
whitening,  and  twisting  of  sewing- 
thread,*  not  even  the  inventor, 
shrewd  Scotsman  as  he  was,  had 
any  real  conception  of  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  discovery. 
The  thread  found  so  much  favour, 
however,  amongst  the  ladies  that 
steps  were  gradually  taken  to 
obtain  a  more  speedy  and  advan- 
tageous production  of  it.  Mr. 
James  Clark  made  arrangements 
with  his  brother  Peter  for  putting 
the  latter^s  invention  into  prac- 


tical operation,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
new  machinery  and  new  premises, 
they  were  before  long  in  a  posi- 
tion to  keep  supply  and  demand 
pretty  evenly  balanced.     And  the 
business  grew  and  prospered  be- 
yond  all    expectation,   the   pro- 
prietory being  extended  by  the 
bringing  into  the  business  of  Mr. 
James   Clark's  two  sons,  James 
and  John.     It  was  thus  that  the 
cotton-thread  trade  came  to  be 
established  in  Paisley ;  and  in  due 
time  the  Clarks  reaped  the  re- 
ward of  their  labour  and  energy. 
The  younger  partners  were  able 
men,  and  knew  when  to  take  occa- 
sion by  the  hand.     They  were 
speculative  and  enterprising,  but 
by  no  means  reckless,  although 
the  elder   Clarks  often  regarded 
the  rapid  strides  of  advancement 
of  their  juniors  with  distrust  and 
alarm.     'I  cannot  see  where  all 
that  thread  is  to  go  to,'  said  Mr. 
Peter  Clark  one  day  to  the  sons. 
'  We  have  done  very  well,  and 
made  some  money;   but  I  fear 
you  are  just  going  to  throw  it 
all  away.'    Fortunately,  this  pre- 
diction did  not  receive  fulfilment ; 
the  firm  became  J.  &  J.  Clark 
after  a  time,  and  all  the  old  no- 
tions   were   quickly   laid    aside. 
The  original  machines,  or  '  miUs,' 
as  they  were  called,  used  by  the 
Clarks  for  their  earliest  thread- 
spinning,  contained  only  twenty- 
four  spindles  each,  and  were  very 
primitive    affairs.        They    were 
driven  by  hand.     But  it  was  the 
age  of  invention.    Arkwright  and 
other  ingenious  mechanicians  mul- 
tiplied patent  upon  patent,  and 
the    spinning    trade    in    all    its 
various  forms  experienced  many 
wonderful      improvements,     the 
Clarks  not  being  slow  to  seize 
upon  such  as  were   adapted  to 
their  own  manufacture.     One  of 
the  improvements  for  which  they 
were  themselves  responsible  was 
the  winding  of  thread  upon  the 
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now  familiar  wooden  bobbins. 
Up  to  that  time  the  thready  as  it 
left  the  spinners,  was  in  hanks. 
The  bobbins  were  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  the  consumers  of  the  thread, 
and  used  to  be  preserved  and  re- 
turned, when  they  were  allowed  for. 

Then  came  the  era  of  steam, 
which  helped  the  deyelopment  of 
Messrs.  Clark's  thread  works  to 
a  remarkable  extent.  They  built 
a  new  factory  at  Seedhills,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cart,  and  there  they 
erected  machinery  of  an  improved 
description,  and  their  trade  re- 
ceived an  impetus  which,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  never  known 
a  rebound;  but,  as  years  have 
passed  away,  the  boundaries  of 
their  works  have  been  enlarged, 
other  mills  have  been  added,  and 
their  machinery  has  been  multi- 
plied at  a  rate  truly  marvellous. 

In  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
elder  Clarks,  the  interesting  fact 
is  mentioned  that  Alexander  Wil- 
son, the  father  of  American  orni- 
thology, used  to  be  employed  by 
them  iu  the  days  when  he  was 
unknown  and  unappreciated.  It 
was  then  that  Wilson  indulged 
those  vain  dreams  of  his  of  emu- 
lating Bums,  and  did  so  much 
aimless  wandering  on  the  banks 
of  the  then  unpolluted  Cart,  seek- 
ing an  inspiration  that  never  came 
to  him  in  its  pure  force,  and 
brooding  much  upon  the  wrongs 
of  the  people,  of  whose  cause  he 
was  always  the  fearless  champion. 
Little  wonder  that  his  fellow- 
workmen  regarded  him  as  a  '  lazy 
sort  of  fellow,'  and  left  him  to 
the  fate  proverbial  to  the  pro- 
phet in  his  own  country.  How 
much  he  despised  his  human  sur- 
roundings may  be  gathered  from 
an  extract  from  his  journal  of  this 
time,  in  which  he  rhapsodises  thus 
upon  the  beauties  of  the  Scottish 
scenery:  'These  are  pleasures 
which  the  groveUing  sons  of  in- 


terest, and  the  grubs  of  this  world, 
know  as  little  of  as  the  miserable 
spirits,  doomed  to  everlasting  dark- 
ness, know  of  the  glorious  re- 
gions and  eternal  delights  of 
paradise.'  Here  it  was  that  he 
gave  forth  his '  Groans  from  the 
Loom,'  a  poem  in  which  he  ex- 
alted the  claims  of  labour,  and 
deprecated  the  tyranny  of  the 
capitalist;  here  it  was  that  he 
published  a  satire,  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  directed  against  a  Paisley 
manufacturer,  and  for  that  act  had 
to  undergo  a  short  term  of  im- 
prisonment, and  burn  the  libel 
with  his  own  hand  at  the  town 
cross  of  Paisley.  Kot  long  after 
this,  Wilson  said  *  good-bye'  to 
his  native  town,  and  began  life 
afresh  in  the  New  World,  where 
he  took  up  the  study  of  ornitho- 
logy with  an  earnestness  and 
an  ability  that  brought  him  fame, 
if  not  profit.  He  never  returned 
to  Paisley ;  but  his  memory  lin- 
gers as  a  kindly  radiance  over  one 
ancient  comer  of  the  Seedhills 
factories,  and  in  the  town  square 
his  statue  has  been  erected,  oc- 
cupying there  a  position  of  equal 
prominence  with  that  of  Tanna- 
hill,  the  poet,  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Paisley. 

Ketuming  to  the  Clarks,  we 
find  them,  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  century,  extending 
their  thread-makiug  operations  at 
a  rate  which  not  only  meant  ma- 
terial prosperity  for  themselves, 
but  for  Paisley.  The  founders  of 
the  firm  were  dead ;  but  the  sons, 
James  and  John — to  whom  pre- 
vious reference  has  been  made — 
applied  themselves  with  untiring 
industry  to  the  promotion  of  the 
undertaking.  Mr.  John  Clark, 
the  son,  lived  down  to  the  27th 
June  1864,  being  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  Ins  age  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  He  and  his  bro- 
ther James  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness, however,  in  the  year  1853 ; 
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and  another  James  Clark,  son  of 
the  last-named  John  Clark,  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  con- 
cern as  leading  partner;  his 
brothers— Mr.  George  A,  Clark, 
Mr.  John  Clark,  Mr.  Stewart 
Olark,  and  Mr.  William  Olark— 
subsequentlj  becoming  associated 
with  him  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Jameff  Olark — who  for 
better  identity  may  be  referred 
to  as  Mr.  James  Olark  of  Ralston 
— was  bom  on  the  23rd  October 
1821.  While  a  mere  boy,  he  was 
brought  into  the  business,  enter- 
ing the  counting-house  of  the 
original  Seedhills  thread-mill,  the 
property  of  his  father  and  uncles, 
and  there  acquiring  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  of 
management.  He  likewise  mas- 
tered the  various  ins  and  outs  of 
the  manufacture  itself,  and  was 
unwearying  in  his  exertions  for 
the  extension  of  the  business. 
When  the  sewing-machine  opened 
up  a  new  development  for  the 
thread  industry,  Mr.  James  Olark 
of  Balaton  was  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunity. A  fresh  world  had  been 
conquered  for  the  dainty  cotton- 
fibre,  and  the  Olarks  followed  up. 
the  advantage ;  and,  as  one  branch 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  made 
sure  of  one  of  the  best  '  coigns  of 
vantage.'  There  were  others  to 
dispute  the  ground  with  them,  it 
is  true;  but  the  position  that 
they  took  up  was  never  relin- 
quished, and  they  have  main- 
tained it  ever  since.  The  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  thread  was 
exceedingly  great  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing-machine. 
With  the  growth  of  facilities  for 
sewing,  naturally  came  the  growth 
of  sewing;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
the  new  domestic  machine,  thou- 
sands of  people  engaged  in  sew- 
ing who  had  never  sewn  before. 
For  a  time  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  make  a  special  thread  for 
the  sewing-machine;  but  it  was 


eventually  found  that  good  thread 
was  as  applicable  to  one  kind  of 
stitching  as  another ;  and  Messrs. 
Clark  long  since  did  away  with 
hand  and  machine  distinctions,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  ordinary  distinctions 
of  qualities  and  makes.  In  the  in- 
auguration of  the  sewing-machine 
era,  therefore,  the  Messrs.  Clark 
bore  their  part  valiantly,  and  Mr. 
James  Clark  of  EaLston  was  one 
of  the  main  directing  influences. 
As  a  citizen,  no  less  than  as  a  man 
of  business,  he  was  held  in  high 
regard.  In  1859  he  was  elected 
to  the  Council  Board  of  Paisley, 
and  was  immediately  afterwards 
elevated  to  the  magisterial  bench. 
Public  life,  however,  was  not  to 
his  taste,  so  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year  of  office  he  respectfully,  but 
firmly,  declined  to  bear  the  hon- 
our any  further.  StiU,  he  always 
evinced  a  deep  interest  in  the 
public  work  and  institutions  of 
his  native  town ;  and,  as  far  as 
earnest  sympathy  and  material 
help  went,  he  was  never  appealed 
to  in  vain  in  any  movement  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  Being 
of  a  kindly,  generous  disposition, 
and  possessing  a  never-failing  sup- 
ply of  good  spirits  and  gentle  hu- 
mour, he  was  a  great  favourite  in 
the  social  circle.  It  was  his  cus- 
tom during  the  summer  months 
to  cruise  about  a  great  deal  in 
northern  waters  in  his  yacht; 
and,  with  friends  and  relations  for 
company,  he  dispensed  hospitality 
with  a  firee  hand,  while  enjoying 
the  delights  of  the  Scottish 
scenery  of  which  he  was  so 
proud.  His  summer  residence 
was  at  Curling  Hall,  Largs^  for 
many  years;  but  in  1881  he 
bought  the  mansion  and  estate  of 
Bedholm  on  the  borders  of 
Wemyss  Bay,  a  very  picturesquely 
situated  abode.  Hlb  chief  resi- 
dence during  the  time  of  his  pre- 
vious more  active  business  life  was 
at    Camphilli    near    to   Paisley. 
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Later,  he  leased  Southl)ar  House 
and  grounds,  an  ancient  mansion 
irhich  jnst  provided  him  with  the 
semi-retirement  that  he  wanted, 
enabling  him  to  run  up  to  the 
"works  without  inconvenience, 
while  it  afforded  him  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  country  retreat. 
More  recently  still,  he  became  the 
occupier  of  Ealston  House  and 
grounds,  lying  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  east  of  Paisley. 
The  charitable  institutions  of  the 
town  benefited  largely  by  his 
liberality.  Only  twenty-four  hours 
before  his  deatii — ^which  occurred 
on  the  3rd  of  August  1881  at  his 
mansion  at  Eedholm — ^he  gave  to 
the  Paisley  Infirmary  the  munifi- 
cent donation  of  five  thousand 
pounds  for  the  more  vigorous 
carrying  out  of  its  philanthropic 
purposes.  The  death  of  a  daugh- 
ter, which  occurred  about  three 
weeks  before  his  own  death,  was 
a  bereavement  which  visibly  has- 
tened his  end. 

The  brother  who  came  next  in 
seniority  to  Mr.  James  Clark  of 
Balston  was  Mr.  George  Aitken 
Clark,  who  was  bom  on  the  9th 
August  1823,  and  early  in  life 
was  despatched  across  the  Atlantic 
to  try  his  fortune  in  the  New 
World.  He  was  only  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  this  event 
occuixed,  but  he  did  not  go  either 
empty-handed  or  without  direct 
prospect,  as  Alexander  Wilson 
had  gone.  His  relatives,  Messrs. 
Kerr  &  Co.,  were  at  that  time 
carrying  on  an  extensive  manu- 
facturing concern  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  and  a  position  was  made 
for  him  there.  After  a  few  years, 
however,  he  conceived  a  strong 
desire  to  return  to  Paisley,  the 
shawl-trade,  for  which  the  Paisley 
manufacturers  acquired  so  much 
celebrity  about  that  time  and 
later  on,  offering  temptations  to 
him  which  he  was  unable  to 
resist.     Accordingly,  he  made  his 


way  back  to  the  town  of  his  birth, 
and  struck  up  a  partnership  with 
Messrs.  Robert  and  John  Ronald 
under  the  title  of  Ronalds  &  Clark. 
This  partnership  subsisted  down 
to  the  year  1851,  when  Mr. 
George  Aitken  Clark  retired  from 
it,  and  set  up  a  new  cotton-thread 
faictory  in  association  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Peter  Kerr. 
Messrs.  Kerr  &  Clark  built  them- 
selves a  new  mill  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  the  original  SeedhiUs 
thread  factory,  a  friendly  rivalry 
being  thus  set  up,  which  did  good 
to  both  the  old  firm  and  the  new 
one.  Mr.  G.  A.  Clark  had  not 
mixed  with  the  people  of  the 
New  World  for  nothing.  He 
had,  during  his  sojourn  there, 
picked  up  something  of  the 
American's  go-ahead  habits  with- 
out parting  with  any  of  his  own 
native  shrewdness  and  caution. 
Kerr  &  Clark's  new  mill,  which 
they  called  the  Linside  Mill, 
though  larger  than  the  original 
SeedhiUs  ^11,  was  soon  found  to 
be  too  small  for  the  demands  of 
their  business ;  but  not  even  this 
circumstance  served  to  put  the 
curb  on  Mr.  G.  A.  Clark's  effort. 
The  fiuccess  which  his  firm  were 
achieving  in  Scotland  could,  he 
thought,  be  at  least  equalled  in 
America,  and  to  that  country  he 
therefore  betook  himself  in  1856^ 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
connection  there.  But  disappoint- 
ment awaited  him  in  America. 
Still,  with  him,  to  be  disappointed 
was  not  to  despair.  The  high 
protective  tariff  upon  manufac- 
tured goods  imported  from  other 
countries  made  competition  with 
native  firms  extremely  difficult. 
However,  with  this  disadvantage 
to  contend  against,  Mr.  George 
A.  Clark  succeeded  in  building 
up  an  American  connection,  which 
sensibly  increased  the  output  of 
the  Linside  Mill.  In  1859  they 
found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
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mill  and  add   freeh    macbinerj. 
The    American    tariff,    however, 
operated  so  irksomely  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  firm's  legitimate  profits 
that  a  little  later  Mr.  George  A. 
Clark  came  to  the  determination 
that  he  would^  by  a  bold  stroke, 
put    himself    on    a    level    with 
American     manufacturers ;    and, 
with  this  view,  he  set  up  a  branch 
thread-factory     in     the    United 
States,   selecting   Kewark,    New 
Jersey,  as  the  spot  where  ho  would 
try  the  experiment.     This  was  in 
1864.     At  first  he  began  business 
in  a  hired  building,  but,  so  sure 
was  he  of  his  ground,  he  at  the 
same  time  projected  Uie  erection 
of  extensive    works   in  Church 
Street  there,  every  detail  in  the 
building  of  which  he  personally 
superintended,  introducing,  when 
completed,  new  machinery  of  im- 
proved   construction,    suggested 
by  his  experience  in  the  works 
at    Paisley.      Eighteen     months 
were  occupied  in  the  erection  of 
the  new  factory,  but  in  the  spring 
of  1866  all  was  finished,  and  the 
works  were    in    full    operation. 
'  Go-ahead '    as     the    Americans 
were,  Mr.  George  A.  Clark  soon 
out-distanced  them,  and  acquired 
a   name    and   a   fame    for   his 
special  make  of  spool  cotton — the 
*  O.N.T.' — that  time  has  in  no 
way  impaired.     Over  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the    States  this 
cotton-thread  made  its  way ;  and 
not  only  did  the  makers  excel  the 
Americans  themselves  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  article,  but  they 
excelled  them  in  the   attractive 
ingenuity  with  which  they  drew 
the  attention  of  the    citizens  of 
the  Eepublic  to  its  merits.     The 
Americans  are  the  most  daring, 
as  well  as  the  most  clever,  adver- 
tisers in  the  world,  bringing  into 
the  service  of  goods-laudation  all 
the  arts  and  some  of  the  sciences. 
The  great  English  advertisers  of 
to-day — the   men   of  soap,  and 


cocoa,  and  pills — have  all  profited 
by  the  lessons  taught  them  by 
the  advertisers  of  the  States ;  bat 
not  even  in  this  direction  have 
the  Clarks  permitted  themselves 
to  be  beaten,  and  thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  eye  of  the  traveller, 
as  he  wanders  amidst  the  gigantic 
natural  wonders  of  that  countiy 
of  big  things,  will  often  have  hu 
attention  excited,  and  probably 
his  admiration  appealed  to,  by 
some  striking  work  of  lithographic 
art  consecrated  to  the  setting 
forth  of  the  beauties  of  the 
'  O.N.T.*  thread.  In  this  case  it 
has  been  no  mere  advertiser's 
bounce,  but  a  contention  with 
American  rivals  at  every  point, 
and  a  determination  to  be  beaten 
at  none. 

The  year  1866  brought  about 
other  changes  than  the  opening 
of  the  Newark  establishment. 
It  was  in  that  year  that  Mr. 
George  A.  Clark's  partner,  Mr. 
Peter  Kerr,  met  wiUi  his  death 
while  on  a  visit  to  their  new 
American  branch.  On  the  3rd 
of  August  1866  Mf.  Kerr  was 
caught  by  a  current  when  bathing 
at  Long  Branch,  and,  although  a 
powerful  swimmer,  was  unable  to 
save  himself.  Mr.  George  A. 
Clark  was  deeply  affected  by  this 
melancholy  occurrence,  and  only 
found  relief  by  a  still  more  earnest 
application  to  the  business  enter- 
prise which  he  had  founded.  It 
was  a  happy  circumstance  that, 
about  this  time,  an  amalgamation 
was  effected  between  the  original 
Seedhills  firm  and  the  younger 
firm,  pioneered  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Clark.  The  title  of  '  Clark 
&  Co.'  was  then  assumed  by 
the  joint  partnership,  and  the 
'Anchor'  was  adopted  as  its  trade- 
mark. 

The  brothers  Clark  now  con- 
sisted of  Tlyb  individuals:  Mr. 
James  Clark  of  Ealston,  Mr. 
George  Aitken  Clark,  Mr.  John 
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Clark,  Mr.    Stewart  Clark,  and 
Mr.  William  Clark. 

Mr.  George  Aitken  Clark,  not- 
-withstandiDg  the  change  of  firm, 
remained  at  New  Jersey,  and  con- 
tinued the  active  superintendence 
of  the  works  there  np  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  making,  however, 
occasional  visits  to  Paisley;  his 
interest  in  his  native  town  heing 
increased  rather  than  lessened  hy 
the  fact  of  his  separation  from  it. 
In  Newark  he  was  far  more  than 
a  mere  man  of  business :  he  was  a 
good  citizen,  with  a  heart  always 
ready  to  sympathise  with,  and  a 
head  and  hand  always  ready  to  ' 
help,  any  public  movement  of  a 
benevolent  or  philanthropic  scope. 
He  closely  identified  himself  with 
the  religious  work  of  the  city, 
and  was  a  devoted  adherent  of 
the  North  Eeformed  Church  of 
Newark.  His  charities  were  al- 
ways commensurate  with  his 
means,  and  his  manner  of  ap- 
proaching the  prominent  ques- 
tions of  the  time  was  distin- 
guished by  broad  and  judicious 
perception  and  rare  practical  in- 
sight. His  active  and  honour- 
able career  was  unfortunately  cut 
short  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
prime  of  life.  On  the  1 3th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1873  he  was  seized  with 
sudden  illness  and  died  in  a  few 
hours,  his  demise  causing  wide- 
spread regret  in  the  city  of  his 
adoption. 

Previous  to  this  time  there  had 
been  associated  with  Mr.  George 
A.  Clark,  in  the  direction  of  the 
thread  works  at  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
William  Clark,  the  younger  of 
the  five  brothers.  This  gentle- 
man now  succeeded  to  the  posi- 
tion c^  Jiead  of  the  American 
establishment,  and  the  later  suc- 
cesses of  the  firm  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  been 
due  to  his  energy  and  ability.  A 
local  journal  a  short  time  since, 
in  referring  to  this  member  of  the 


firm  of  Clark  &  Co.,  said,  *  Mr. 
Clark  is  accustomed  to  visit  Pais- 
ley at  least  once  a  year,  generally 
in  the  summer  time;  and  at  these 
seasqns  he  delights  to  cruise,  in 
the  yachts  of  his  brothers,  around 
our  western  coasts.  He  has,  in 
pursuance  of  his  yearly  visits, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  about  forty 
times.  .  .  •  His  afiection  for  Pais- 
ley he,  some  time  ago  and  in 
connection  with  a  touching  expe- 
rience in  his  life,  recognised  by 
the  erection  of  a  conspicuous  me- 
morial building  on  West  Brae, 
and  by  conveying  that  building 
to  the  congregation  of  the  Oak- 
shaw  Street  Free  (Eeformed  Pres- 
byterian) Church  for  use  as  a  haU 
and  schoolhouse.' 

Having  departed  somewhat  from 
the  regular  sequence  of  events  in 
order  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
American  portion  of  the  enter- 
prise, as  a  separate  phase  of  the 
industrial  history  of  this  eminent 
firm,  we  will  now  take  up  the 
Paisley  portion  of  our  narrative 
again. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  James 
Clark  of  Ealston,  Mr.  John  Clark 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  head 
of  the  firm,  and  still  holds  that 
important  and  responsible  office. 
For  nearly  thirty  years  he  has,  to 
some  extent  or  other,  had  over- 
sight of  the  various  works  carried 
on  by  the  firm  at  Paisley,  and,  as 
has  been  well  remarked,  *his 
business  enterprise  and  fostering 
hand  have  had,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined from  his  position  in  the  co- 
partnery, much  to  do  with  the 
prosperity  that  has  attended  the 
operations  of  the  firm.'  Like  his 
brothers,  he  has  constantly  mani- 
fested a  great  interest  in  matters 
afiecting  the  public  good,  and, 
like  them,  he  has  given  boun- 
teously of  the  wealth  which  his 
industry  has  yielded  him,  in  aid 
of  charitable  objects.  One  of  the 
most  recent  projects  in  which  he 
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has  concerned  himself  has  been 
the  founding  of  a  Convalescent 
Home  for  Paisley  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  at  Largs,  where 
he  has  a  mansion  and  lives  for  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  year, 
he  has  built  and  endowed  a  hand- 
some infirmary.  These  and  simi- 
lar acts  have  earned  for  him  the 
sincere  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  he  moves ; 
and  in  his  wise  and  liberal  man- 
agement of  the  thread  works  at 
Paisley  he  has  also  entitled  him- 
seK  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  operative 
classes.  As  was  sung  of  another 
prince  of  industry, 

*  In  making  his  thonsands,  he  never  forgot 
The  thousands  who  helped  him  to  make 
them.' 

Mr.  John  Clark  is  an  ardent 
lover  of  Nature,  and  in  his  own 
'land  of  the  mountain  and  the 
flood '  has  studied  her  in  all  her 
moods.     So  long  as  he  can  com- 
mand  the   healthful    enjoyment 
which  his  own  yacht  affords  him; 
and    so    long    as    he    can    ply 
the  Highland  lochs  and  streams 
with  his  rod,  following  the  trout 
and  the  salmon  into  their  delight- 
ful haunts,  he  asks  not,  nor  does 
he  deem  it  possible  to  obtain,  any 
higher    pleasure.      The    ^  peaks, 
passes,   and  glaciers'   of  foreign 
lands  he  leaves  to  those  who  de- 
light in  them.    For  his  own  part, 
the  simple  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  a  Scottish  loch  or  glen  satisfies 
his  yearnings  for  the  picturesque; 
and  to  the  eye  that  is  brightened 
by  the  glow  of  patriotism  and  can 
take  the  mental  measure  of  a  scene 
of  loveliness,  this  is  all-sufficing. 
Mr.  John   Clark's    yachts   have 
been  amongst   the   most    beauti- 
ful that  have  been  launched  in 
recent  times,  and  have  spread  the 
fame  of  Clyde  builders  over  all 
the   country.     The   Condor   and 
the   Vanduara    (both    of    which 
were  built  for  him,  though  the 


latter  was  subsequently  owned  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  Stewart  Clark) 
were  magnificent  vessels.  The 
Vanduara  carried  off  nearly  all 
the  prizes  in  Scottish  and  English 
waters  a  few  seasons  ago.  Mr. 
John  Clark's  principal  residence 
is  at  Gateside. 

Mr.  Stewart  Clark  is  the  second 
of  the  surviving  brothers.     His 
early  training  was  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, his  father  having  placed 
him  with  Messrs.  Martin  &  Hodge, 
the  Town-clerks  of  Paisley.     Al- 
though indebted  to  this  experi- 
ence for  much  of  the  tact  and 
readiness  of  speech    and  action 
which  have  distinguished  his  later 
life,  the  law  was  not  a  pursuit  to 
which  his  heart  warmed.      The 
truth  was,  he  possessed  the  busi- 
ness instincts  of  his  family,  and 
longed  for  some  better  and  more 
active  scope  for  his  energies  than 
the  practice  of  the  law  could,  how- 
ever assiduously  followed,  be  ex- 
pected to  yield  him.     No  wonder 
that  he  .viewed  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  Seedhills  works  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  envy,  and  wished 
himself  a  co-worker  with  his  bro- 
thers in  building  up  the  fame  and 
prosperity  of  the  great  thread  con- 
cern.    The  growing  demands  for 
aid  in  the  management  of  the 
thread  factories    at  length   gave 
him  the  coveted  opportunity ;  and 
in  the  year  1854  he  finally  relin- 
quished the  law,  and  thencefor^ 
ward    was    associated    with    his 
brothers  in  the  direction  of  the 
establishment  at  Seedhills.    How 
much  steady  application  and  keen 
business  capacity  he  gave  to  the 
undertaking,  and  how  much  the 
concern  profited  thereby,  are  mat- 
ters of  which  the  outside  public 
can  have  little  knowledge;   but 
those  who  have  had  opportunities 
of  seeing  and  appreciating    the 
service  he  has  rendered  are  warm 
in  their  testimony  as  to  its  great 
value.     Mr.  Stewart  Clark,  how- 
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ever,  has  been  mncli  more  than  a 
man  of  bnainess ;  he  has  taken  a 
more  active  interest  in  public 
affairs  than  his  brothers ;  and  by 
his  liberal  actions  and  yiews,  and 
a  well-defined  yet  comprehensive 
political  creed,  has  received  horn 
his  neighbours  a  measure  of  re- 
cognition and  esteem  that  his 
own  modesty  was  reluctant  to 
accept,  but  which  he  has  honoured 
by  a  kindly  fulfilment  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  position.  As 
a  director  of  local  charities,  and  a 
generous  patron  of  various  social 
movements  and  enterprises,  he 
has  been  ungrudging  of  his  time 
and  money,  and  in  the  religious 
world  has  exercised  much  whole- 
some influence  by  the  ardent  sup- 
port he  has  given  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

In  January  1877,  Mr.  Stewart 
Clark  purchased  the  mansion  and 
estate  of  Caimcastle,  on  the  coast 
of  Antrim,  some  three  miles  north 
of  the  town  of  Lame — an  estate 
which  includes  within  its  boun- 
daries the  famous  rocky  headland 
of  Ballygalley.  This  charming 
retreat  is  his  summer  residence, 
and  during  other  parts  of  the  year 
his  place  of  abode  is  at  Kilnside, 
a  convenient  and  comely  mansion 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Anchor  Thread- works. 

Previous  to  the  general  election 
of  1880  Mr.  Stewart  Clark  had 
been  singled  out  as  a  likely  can- 
didate for  parliamentary  honours. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  Liberals 
of  his  native  town  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  put  him  in  nomina- 
tion as  their  representative  ;  and 
in  1880  he  was  waited  upon  by 
an  influential  deputation  of  the 
electors  of  Antrim  county,  who 
sought  the  same  favour.  In  re- 
spectfully declining  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  Antrim  deputation, 
he  told  them  that  had  he  been 
at  that  time  desirous  of  entering 
Parliament  he  would  have  given 


preference  to  the  similar  request 
that  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the  electors  of  Paisley;  and,  re- 
plying to  the  latter,  he  said  that 
although  he  was  then  unprepared 
to  take  upon  himself  any  parlia- 
mentary duties,  he  woald,  when 
a  future  opportunity  arose,  give 
serious  and  respectful  considera- 
tion to  any  request  of  the  kind 
that  might  be  made  to  him.   That 
opportunity  came    in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  year,  when,  on 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  William 
Holmes,  Mr.  Stewart  Clark  was 
returned  unopposed,  and  now  sits 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
honoured  and  trusted  representa- 
tive of  the  people  who  know  him 
best,  and  amongst  whom  he  has 
lived  his  active  and  useful  life. 
How  far  he  will  distinguish  him- 
self in  this  newer  sphere  of  labour 
remains  to  be  seen;   but  if  he 
fails  to  display  the  gifts,  and  rise 
to  the  prominence  of  the  orator, 
he  will  at  least  be  always  to  be 
depended  upon  forthe  exereise  of 
that  wise  and  enlightened  judg- 
ment, and  that  earnestness  and 
inte^ty  of  purpose  which  have 
won  him  the  regard  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,    and    gained    him    the 
highest  honour  which  it  has  been 
in  their  power  to   confer  upon 
him. 

Having  now  made  brief  refer- 
ence to  the  personnel  of  this 
eminent  firm  of  thread  makers, 
it  wiU  be  interesting  to  say  some- 
thing of  an  event  in  which  they 
were  collectively  concerned — an 
episode  in  the  history  of  Paisley 
which  will  ever  be  remembered. 
This  was  in  connection  with  the 
opening  of  the  George  A.  Clark 
Town-hall  at  Paisley  on  the  30th 
January  1882.  For  many  years 
previous  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Qeorge  A.  Clark  in  America,  the 
desirability  of  having  a  town-hall 
for*the  transaction  of  public  busi- 
ness, and  the  holding  of  meetings, 
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had  been  agitated  from  time  to 
time,  and  in  1869  steps  were 
taken  to  form  a  limited  liability 
company  to  cany  out  tbe  project ; 
bat  the  scheme  fell  through. 
Again,  in  1871,  the  matter  was 
taken  up,  the  local  a:uthorities 
appointing  a  sub-committee  to  re- 
port on  the  subject,  and  have 
plans  prepared ;  but  there  was  no 
practical  result. 

In  the  following  year,  Mr. 
James  Clark,  of  Chapel  House, 
cousin  to  the  Clarks  of  SeedhiUs, 
was  elected  to  the  Town  Council, 
and  took  steps  to  bring  the  town- 
hall  question  before  the  public. 
So  energetic  was  he  in  his  efforts 
that  in  three  months  from  the 
time  of  his  election  he  was  able 
to  publish  a  list  of  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  13,870Z.  10^.  6^., 
and  it  was  confidently  anticipated 
that  20,0001.  would  ultimately  be 
reached.  But,  while  the  sub- 
scription was  still  in  progress,  a 
telegram  was  received  announcing 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  A.  Clark, 
and  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
made  known  that  the  deceased 
gentleman  had  by  a  princely  be- 
quest rendered  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  scheme  unneces- 
sary. The  terms  of  the  bequest 
were  as  follows:  'To  remedy  a 
long-felt  want  in  my  native  town 
of  Paisley,  I  bequeath  to  the  pro- 
vost, magistrates,  and  Town  Coun- 
cil the  sum  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  for  the  erection  of  a  town- 
hall,  and,  combined  with  this 
hall,  a  large  reading-room  for 
working-men,  where  they  can  sit 
in  comfort,  and  enjoy  smoking, 
and  the  room  shall  be  open  from 
five  o'clock  in>the  morning  until 
twelve  o'clock  at  night;  said 
building  shall  be  erected  in  that 
part  of  Paisley  called  the  New 
Town.'  It  ought  also  to  be 
added  that  Mr.  George  A.  Clark 
bequeathed  20,000/.  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  for  the  en- 


dowment of  four  bursaries,  lOOOJ. 
to  the  Paisley  House  of  Recovery, 
and  the  same  amount  to  the  Pais- 
ley Bagged  School  The  question 
now  arose.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  the  public  subscriptions  1 
The  general  feeling  was  that  the 
bequest  and  the  subscriptions 
should  be  amalgamated,  in  order 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a  struc- 
ture of  palatial  proportions ;  but 
at  this  juncture  ihe  Messrs.  Clark 
came  forward,  and  promised  that 
they  themselves  would  augment 
their  brother's  gift  by  whatever 
additional  sum  might  be  requisite 
for  the  building  of  such  a  hall  as 
would  fulfil  all  requirements,  and 
•on  this  understanding  the  sub- 
scriptions which  had  been  re- 
ceived were  returned.  A  suitable 
site  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
90002. ,  and,  after  considerable 
delay  in  the  selection  of  an  archi- 
tect—Mr. W.  H.  Lynn  of  Belfast 
being  ultimately  chosen  —  the 
building  of  the  hall  was  com- 
menced. On  the  22nd  October 
1879,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
memorial  stone  took  place,  Mrs. 
Clark,  the  mother  of  the  donors, 
then  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
her  age,  performing  the  duiy. 
The  work  of  erection  was  pro- 
ceeded with  at  a  rapid  pace,  and, 
as  we  have  previously  said,  the 
haU  was  formally  opened  on  the 
30th  January  1882.  This  hand- 
some public  building  is  of  the 
semi-classical  order  of  architec- 
ture, and  contains  a  large  hall 
capable  of  seating  two  thousand 
people,  a  minor  hall  that  will 
accommodate  three  hundred,  pub- 
lic reading  and  smoking  rooms, 
and  a  number  of  supplementaiy 
apartments.  The  organ  in  the 
large  hall,  which  cost  3500/.,  was 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  Clark,  who  died 
on  the  5tli  May  1880,  a  few 
months  after  she  had  kid  the 
memorial  stone.  In  the  tower 
there     is    a    fine    clock,    with 
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bells  and  carillon  machine,  con- 
structed to  play  a  different  tune 
for  every  day  in  the  month. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
carillon  north  of  the  Tweed.  The 
clock  and  bells  cost  oyer  2000/. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  building  and  its  furnishings 
would  exceed  50,000/. 

The  ceremony  of  inauguration 
was  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  it 
would  be  an  ungraceful  act  to 
omit  mention  of  it  in  an  article 
dealing  with  the  career  of  the 
Clarks.  Paisley  gave  itself  up 
heart  and  soul  to  the  celebration. 
The  streets  of  the  town  were  la- 
vishly decorated  with  flags  and 
emblems,  and  there  was  a  grand 
procession  which  extended  about 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  was  taken 
part  in  by  12,000  persons,  in- 
cluding the  civic  authorities,  and 
representatives  of  all  the  trades 
of  the  district.  Humour  and  sen- 
timent were  interestingly  com- 
bined in  the  mottoes  which  on  that 
occasion  flaunted  in  the  breeze 
on  silken  banners.  The  dyers 
had  inscribed  upon  their  banners 
the  words,  *  We  live  to  die,  and 
dye  to  live;'  the  finishers  bore 
aloft  the  following  couplet : 

*  Our  lives  are  hong  upon  a  thread, 
And  yet  it  gives  us  oaily  bread  ;* 

and  the  bookbinders  announced : 

^  We  bind  for  all,  both  great  and  small ; 
To-day  we*re  bound  for  Clark's  Town- 
halL» 

All  the  trades  were  represented 
by  some  portion  of  their  industry 
in  actual  operation,  and  the  pro- 
cession altogether  was  as  impres- 
sive as  could  well  be  imagined, 
recalling,  in  a  modernised  form, 
much  of  the  pageantry  and  dis- 
play which  used  to  accompany 
the  processions  of  the  guilds  in 
the  olden  times.  Then  came  the 
ceremony  of  handing  over  the  hall 
to  the  Town  Council,  at  which 
the  brothers  Clark  were  present 
to  ratify  the  gift ;  then  the  grand 


conversazione    in    the    evening, 
when  over  a  thousand  ladies  and 
gentlemen  responded  to  the  invi- 
tation of  the  Messrs.  Clark ;  then 
the  fireworks  and  illuminations. 
It  was  no  stretch  of  speech  when 
Provost  MacKean  said,   in    his 
congratulatory  remarks  that  even- 
ing, that  since  the  day  when  the 
youthful  King  James  IV.,  at  the 
solicitation  of  that  worthy  abbot, 
Greoige  Schaw,  constituted  Pais- 
ley into  a  burgh  in  the  year  1488, 
that    was   the  most  remarkable 
assembly    ever    met    within    its 
bounds.     How  much  Paisley  ap- 
preciated  the    gift  was  evident, 
not  only  from  the  rejoicings  which 
marked  the  event,  but  from  the 
fact  that  this  was  just  the  one 
gift  that  Paisley  wanted.     Tor 
nearly  four  hundred  years,'  said 
the  worthy  provost,  *the  public 
had  had  no  building  of  their  own 
in  which  they  could  congregate 
for  either  political,  social,  or  other 
purposes.     Unsuitable  places  or 
the  open  air — these  or  nowhere — 
constituted  the  Hobson's  choice 
of  the  inhabitants  during  those 
long  centuries.     It  had  been  said 
that  everything  came  to  the  man 
who  waited ;  and  as  patience  was 
a  virtue  and  waiting  was  patience, 
in  their  case-virtue  was  amply  re- 
warded that  day.'    A  little  later 
there  was  a  three  days'  musical 
festival,  a  children's  festival  of 
sacred  soug,  and  a  conversazione, 
to  which  all  the  employes  of  the 
firm  were  invited.     The  enthu- 
siasm of  those  days  of  celebration 
was  something  remarkable  to  be- 
hold; but  its  effect  was  to  strength- 
en the  links  of  connection  be- 
tween employers  and  employed. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  said 
something  about  the  works  them- 
selves, upon  which  so  great  an 
amount  of  industrial  energy  has 
been  spent.  Their  position  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cart — a  stream 
which  is  anything  but  limpid,  it 
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must  be  confessed — ^is  a  highly 
fayoTirable  one,  and  picturesque 
withaL  The  approaches  are  stony 
and  zigzag,  but  substantial ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  extensive 
group  of  factories,  offices,  and 
surroundings,  comprised  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  industrial 
demesne,  is  impressive  in  its  mag- 
nitude and  effective  in  the  variety 
of  architectual  outline  which  is 
presented.  There  are  five  mills, 
each  independent  of  the  other,  of 
which  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
mills  are  the  last  erected.  These 
immense  structures  of  brick  stand 
side  by  side,  an  opening  of  a  few 
yards'  width  separating  the  two. 
Each  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
other  in  every  respect.  Each  is 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in 
length,  eighty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  in  height  seventy  feet,  com- 
prising five  stories.  The  Atlantic 
contains  71,000  spindles  and  the 
necessary  preparing  machinery, 
the  motive-power  being  supplied 
by  a  splendid  pair  of  beam-en- 
gines of  thirteen  hundred  horse- 
power, made  by  Musgrave  & 
Sons,  of  Bolton.  The  fly-wheel 
is  over  twenty-four  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  weighs  fifty-seven  tons. 
The  Pacific  has  80,000  spindles 
and  other  machinery,  and  is  dri- 
ven by  a  pair  of  engines  of  seven- 
teen hun(£red  horse-power.  Each 
engine-room  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  its  mill,  with  an  addi- 
tional story  of  space  for  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  engine's  mighty 
strength.  The  engines  are  chris- 
tened *  Lizzie '  and  '  Annie,'  after 
two  of  Mr.  Stewart  Clark's  daugh- 
ters. The  original  Seedhills  null, 
with  its  irregular  supplement  of 
buildings  clustering  round  it, 
stands  nearer  the  river,  and  has 
a  very  antique  aspect  in  compari- 
son with  the  newer  erections.  It 
is  devoted  mainly  to  the  doubling 
processes,  having  twelve  thousand 
doubling  spindles  in  constant  ope- 


ration ;  but,  beyond  this,  portions 
of  it  are  occupied  for  winding  and 
spooling,  and  other  portions  are 
yielded  up  to  joiners,  engineeis, 
bobbin-turners,  and  other  accesso- 
rial workers.  A  pair  of  diagonal 
high-pressure  condensing  engines 
of  three  hundred  horse -power 
drives  the  Seedhills  machineiy. 
The  doom  of  the  *old  original' 
Seedhills  factory  has,  however, 
already  been  pronounced,  and  be- 
fore long  it  will  pass  into  oblivion, 
and  in  its  place  will  arise  a  spool- 
ing mill  of  handsome  and  com- 
modious proportions,  better  able 
than  the  ancient  structure  to  bear 
comparison  with  the  imposing 
elevation  of  the  Atlantic  and  Par 
cific  mills.  Joining  up  to  the 
Seedhills  mill  is  the  Linside  mill, 
which  has  a  pair  of  beam-engines 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  horse- 
power. From  a  point  near  the 
top  comer  of  the  last-named  fac- 
tory a  bridge  is  thrown  across  the 
Cart,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
stands  the  Burnside  mUl,  which 
was  built  in  1859,  and  contains 
26,000  spindles,  driven  by  an 
engine  capacity  of  four  hundred 
and  fifty  horse-power.  'Taking 
all  the  mills  together,'  says  a  com- 
petent authority,  '  they  contain 
no  fewer  than  230,000  spindles, 
besides  preparing  machinery, 
spool-makmg,  spooling  and  other 
machines,  to  keep  which  in  mo- 
tion an  aggregate  engine  force 
equal  to  four  thousand  horse- 
power is  required.  Steam  is  ge- 
nerated in  thirty  large  boilers, 
which  consume  one  hundred  tons 
of  coal  per  day.'  About  three 
thousand  five  hundred  workpeople 
are  employed  in  all  departments, 
and  the  annual  wage-bill  amounts 
to  about  100,000/. 

The  operatives  are  chiefly  fe- 
males, and  their  strong  and  hardy 
appearance  contrasts  favourably 
with  that  of  the  women  in  the 
English  manufacturing  districts. 
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The  hue  of  health  is  upon  the 
Paifiley  thiead-girLs,  and  they  are 
straight  and  comely.  Although 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
dispense  with  shoes  and  stock- 
ings in  summer,  and  to  this  extent 
are  naked  and  not  ashamed,  they 
have  a  soul  above  the  afifectations 
of  finnge-wear,  such  as  disfigure 
the  foreheads  of  too  many  of  our 
English  factory-girls.  And  they 
seem  to  be  a  more  modest  class, 
unless  appearances  are'  unusually 
deceptive  in  their  case.  An  am- 
pler resting-time  is  afforded  them 
than  is  enjoyed  by  the  factory- 
workers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lanca- 
shire. They  have  an  hour  for 
breakfast)  the  same  time  for 
dinner;  and  as  the  rooms  in 
which  they  perform  their  daily 
tasks  are  lof^,  well  lighted,  and 
well  ventilated,  the  conditions  of 
their  employment  cannot  be  called 
irksome.  Hiese  things,  taken  to- 
gether with  that  good  wholesome 
Scotch  fare  in  which  oatmeal 
forms  so  important  a  part,  are 
enough  to  account  for  the  firesh 
and  robust  looks  of  the  majority  of 
the  female  workers  in  the  service 
of  Messrs.  Clark. 

'  Oatmeal  is  the  secret  of  Scot- 
land's hardihood,'  is  the  remark 
we  have  flung  in  by  way  of  sup- 
plement tp  our  note -of  admira- 
tion. But  there  is  something 
more  than  this  at  the  bottom  of 
these  physical  attributes — good 
wages.  From  a  statement  fur- 
nished a  little  while  ago  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  rapidly-drawn 
conclusions  of  the  *  Flying  Cor- 
respondent' of  one  of  the  New 
York  papers,  who  dipped  his  wing 
at  Paisley  one  night,  we  have  the 
following  authoritative  informa- 
tion on  Uiis  point :  Messrs.  Clark 
pay,  on  a  weekly  average,  to 
spoolers,  13«. ;  finishers,  10^.; 
cop-winders,  lis. ;  hank-winders, 
lbs.;  pickers,  16a.  6i. ;  reelers, 
179. ;  and  foremen,  2Ss, 


At  the  Anchor  Thread  Works 
they  do  not  perform  the  operation 
of  spinning,  but  buy  the  cotton- 
yam  from  the  spinners  and  make 
it  into  thread.  They  would  re- 
quire an  establishment  twice  as 
large,  if  they  made  their  own  yam. 
'  The  first  operation  in  converting 
the  yam  into  thread,'  writes  Mr. 
David  Bremner,  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  specialist  on  this  sub- 
ject, *  ia  the  passing  of  it  through 
a  flame  in  order  to  remove  the 
"fluff"  and  protruding  fibres. 
The  gassing  machine  consists  of  a 
frame  supporting  a  rack  for  the 
cops  contauiing  the  yam  to  be 
singed,  and  a  beam  with  winding 
gear  to  draw  the  yam  from  the 
cops,  and  wind  it  on  the  bobbins. 
Between  the  cops  and  bobbins  are 
a  series  of  gas-jets,  through  which 
the  yam  has  to  pass  on  its  way 
from  the  cops  to  the  bobbins.  The 
speed  at  which  the  yarn  travels  is, 
in  any  case,  necesssuily  great,  but 
it  is  modified  according  to  the 
substance  of  the  yam — the  heavier 
the  yam  the  slower  the  motion. 
The  speed  at  which  the  bobbins 
are  driven  varies  &om  2500  to 
3500  revolutions  per  minute.  On 
emerging  from  the  flame,  the  yam 
is  cleaned  by  a  brash,  and  passes 
through  a  notch  in  a  piece  of  brass, 
which  is  arranged  to  detect  any 
knot  or  lump.  A  defect  of  this  kind 
depresses  the  brass,  and  instantly 
the  gas-flame  is  turned  aside,  and 
the  bobbin  stopped.  The  atten- 
dant, on  observing  the  stoppage,  re- 
moves the  obstruction,  and  puts  the 
bobbinand  gasagain  into  position.' 

Coming  to  the  processes  of 
doubling  and  twisting,  to  which 
so  many  acres  of  flooring  space  are 
devoted  at  the  Anchor  Works,  we 
see  row  upon  row  of  *  frames ' 
crossing  the  rooms  &om  side  to  side, 
a  watchful  and  active  girl  in  atten- 
dance upon  each.  As  many  cords  of 
yam  as  may  be  required  for  the 
particular  make  of  thread  upon 
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which  they  are  engagedare  brought 
together  in  the  doubling  machine, 
doubled  in  reverse  directions  for 
the  sake  of  securing  equality  of 
twist,  and,  after  many  ingenious 
bits  of  simultaneous  manipulation 
haye  been  performed  by  the  way, 
it  is  run  on  to  bobbins,  and  at  this 
stage  may  be  regarded  as  having 
reached  the  half-way  house  on  its 
travel  to  perfection. 

The  thread  is  now  reeled  off 
into  hanks,  and  in  that  form  is 
passed  forward  to  be  bleached  or 
dyed.  The  thread  is  placed  in 
large  copper  vats,  and  boiled  for 
about  five  hours  in  alkaline  liquid ; 
then  it  is  washed,  purified,  and 
bleached,  undergoing  a  series  of 
processes  of  the  most  interesting 
description ;  and  finally,  when 
dried,  is  wound  upon  the  familiar 
spools,  reels,  or  bobbins,  and  is 
ready  for  the  market.  The  spool- 
ing machine  is  a  perfect  bit  of 
mechanism.  The  empty  spools, 
or  bobbins,  are  placed  in  rows 
upon  the  spindles,  and  the  thread 
IB  wound  on  to  them  at  a  marvel- 
lous rate  of  dpeed.  As  soon  as  the 
bobbins  are  full,  a  knife  drops 
down,  cuts  the  thread,  makes  a 
slit  in  the  edge  of  the  bobbin,  the 
thread  is  inserted  in  the  slit,  the 
full  bobbin  drops,  and  an  empty 
one,  that  the  attendant  has  pre- 
viously put  there  in  readiness,  falls 
into  its  place,  and  nothing  more 
is  required  except  to  label  and 
pack  the  bobbins.  These  machines 
are  automatic  to  an  extent  that  is 
scarcely  equalled,  for  the  only 
thing  that  the  girls  who  look  after 
them  have  to  do  is  to  piece  the 
thread  if  it  should  happen  to 
break,  and  to  keep  the  bobbin-re- 
ceivers well  supplied  with  empty 
spools.  One  eight-spool  machine, 
which  a  girl  can  comfortably  su- 
perintend, is  capable  of  filling 
3600  pirns  per  day. 

To  the  uninitiated,  perhaps  the 
most    interesting  department  of 


this  giant  concern  is  that  in  which 
a  small  army  of  men  and  boys  are 
engaged  in  making  bobbins  or 
spook,  in  the  formation  whereof 
some  very  notable  labour-saving 
machines  are  kept  in  constant 
operation.  Thousands  of  blocks 
of  wood,  in  suitable  lengths  and 
thicknesses,  are  stacked  in  large 
sheds.  These  are  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  the  joiners,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  the  steam-saw,  can  turn  out 
these  blocks  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
Thence  the  blocks  go  to  the 
turners,  who  turn  them  into  cylin- 
drical shape ;  then  they  are  bored ; 
and,  finally,  have  their  sides  hol- 
lowed out  and  their  edges  trimmed 
after  the  approved  fashion — all  of 
which  seems  to  take  but  a  moment 
to  perform — and  then  they  are 
ready  for  the  reception  of  the 
thread.  Innumerable  thousands 
of  these  bobbins  are  turned  out  in 
the  course  of  a  day. 

After  the  thread  has  found  its 
way  in  regular  layers  of  perfect 
smoothness  on  to  the  bobbins,  it 
is  taken  to  the  labelling  and  pack- 
ing-room, where  an  exceedingly 
busy  scene  meets  the  eye.  Threads 
of  idl  shades  and  colours  are  here 
being  made  ready  for  customers, 
but  white  is  predominant,  black 
coming  next.  There  are  machines 
damping  and  pasting  or  gumming 
the  labels ;  but  the  girls  prefer  to 
do  the  damping  in  their  mouths, 
from  whence  a  continuous  stream 
of  round  labels  seems  to  emei^e, 
the  girls  picking  them  from  the 
tip  of  their  tongues  with  remark- 
able dexterity,  and  instantly  trans- 
ferring them  to  the  tops  of  the 
bobbins.  All  this  seems  like  a 
conjuring  trick,  and  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  natu- 
ral method  is  preferred  to  the 
mechanical. 

There  are  many  other  details 
connected  with  this  manufacture 
into  which  it  is  impossible  here 
to  enter;  suffice  it  that  whateo- 
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ever  modem  inveniion  has  done 
to  help  or  improve  the  art  of 
thread-making,  Messrs.  Clark  have 
taken  advantage  of  it.  They  have 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of 
their  industry.  To  their  firm  is 
due  the  first  introduction  of  cotton- 
thread  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  compe- 
tition and  rivalry,  they  have  re- 
tained the  foremost  position  in  the 
trade.  The  Clarks  have  afiforded 
a  striking  example  of  nrhat  a 
family  can  accomplish  by  a  dogged 


persistence  in  one  branch  of  in- 
dustrial effort.  Son  has  succeeded 
father,  and  grandson  has  succeeded 
son ;  and  f^m  generation  to  gene- 
ration the  same  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  the  same  unswerving  in- 
tegrity, and  the  same  strong  busi- 
ness instincts  have  been  mani- 
fested, until  the  name  of  Clark 
has  become  distinguished  amongst 
men  as  representing  one  of  the 
brightest  and  most  honoured 
phases  of  British  industrial  life. 


IN  OUR  SQUARE. 


Last  night  again  we  saw  him  there. 
Beneath  the  plane-tree  in  the  square, 
Our  student  neighbour. 

He  watches  every  evening  now, 
While  we  play  tennis ;  but,  somehow, 
It  seemed  a  labour. 

The  runnings  round,  and  futile  stretching 
At  random  balls,  while  he  was  sketching 
That  foolish  Polly, 

Who  quietly  stood  with  arm  upraised. 
The  while  her  junior  partner  praised 
Her  style  of  *  volley.* 

I  went  quite  near  him  as  we  played, 
He  looked  so  peaceful  in  the  shade. 
Amid  our  bustle. 

He  draws  and  sketches  all  the  day, 
And  studies  through  the  night,  they  say, 
Some  bone  or  muscle. 

And  that  is  why  his  cheek  is  pale, 
And  why  he  iooks  so  thin  and  frail. 
But  is  such  labour 

The  reason  why  his  coat  is  bare 
And  worn,  and  marks  him  everywhere 
Our  student  neighbour? 

I  know  that  I  shall  almost  cry 
To-morrow,  when  we  pass  him  by, 
All  bound  together 

For  Cornish  seas ;  while  he — ^but  there, 
Miss  Polly's  always  in  the  square 
This  summer  weather. 


c.  R. 


IN  THE  BLACK  FOREST. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Diabt  of  a  Plain  Giru' 


Gasthaus  zum  Titisee, 

Altenweg,  Badoi, 
August. 

My  deab  Blanche, 

We  were  very  glad  to  get 
away  from  the  nuns  and  from  that 
mongrel  Alsace,  with  its  mixture 
of  race,  language,  and  coinage. 

Cyril  and  Elorian,  looking  hor- 
ribly German  in  their  students' 
caps,  met  us  at  the  Freyburg 
Bahnhof,  and  insisted  on  driving 
us  all  over  the  town,  in  spite  of 
the  excessive  heat.  I  quite  fell 
in  love  with  Freyburg — a  bright 
sunny  little  place,  with  gardens 
and  villas,  and  wide  rambling 
streets.  Psyche  considers  my  ad- 
miration for  it  the  mark  of  a  fri- 
volous taste,  and  clings  to  her 
preference  for  grim  old  Stras- 
burg. 

At  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing we  set  out  for  Titisee  on  the 
top  of  a  tall  diligence,  driven  by  a 
light-hearted  coachman  in  the 
wonderful  shiny  hat  that  the 
Grerman  post  official  is  doomed 
to  wear  in  the  service  of  his  Kai- 
ser. Cyril  and  Florian  were  there 
to  see  us  off — a  great  piece  of 
devotion  when  one  reflects  on 
the  early  hour  and  their  slothful 
habits. 

We  had  a  wonderful  six  hours' 
drive,  begun  in  a  mysterious  morn- 
ing world  of  mist  and  silence,  end- 
ing in  the  full  blaze  of  an  August 
noontide.  The  post-road  winds 
slowly  upwards  among  pine-clad 
hills,  sunny  meadows,  and  tall 
gray  cliffs.  The  most  beautiful 
part  is  through  a  pass  called  the 
Hoellenthaly  where  one  is  com- 


pletely shut  in  by  the  frowning 
gray  rocks. 

Alas  I  all  good  things  must 
pass.  The  Goths  and  Yisigoths 
are  actually  at  work  on  a  railway 
which  will  not  spare  the  Hoellen- 
thal  itsel£  In  another  year  or 
two  the  yellow  coaches  will  be 
seen  no  more  on  the  road  to  Titi- 
see ;  light-hearted  coachmen  with 
shiny  hats  will  have  completely 
vanished;  there  will  be  nothing 
but  smoke  and  steam,  and  the 
grimy  faces  of  the  engine-drivers. 
I  begin  to  sympathise  with  grand- 
papa^s  laments  over  the  good  old 
coaching  days. 

There  were  only  two  other  pas- 
sengers besides  ourselves  outside 
the  diligence — a  married  conple, 
not  long  past  the  honeymoon 
stage,  I  should  say ;  the  woman 
shnll,  sharp-featured,  with  light 
hair  and  eyelashes,  very  voracious 
over  the  ham- sandwiches  and 
hard-boiled  eggs  with  which  her 
husband  plied  her ;  very  vigilant 
over  the  husband,  a  meek  and 
cheerful  little  person,  evidently 
mnch  in  awe  of  his  wife.  I  was 
determined  to  talk  to  the  man, 
in  spite  of  the  she-dragon,  and 
assailed  him  with  questions  in 
my  fluent  German — Psyche  says 
it  was  a  positive  case  of  assault. 

The  woman  expressed  much 
shrill  surprise  at  the  fact  of  our 
travelling  alone. 

*  And  you  always  go  gam  aJIein  ? 
without  a  gentleman  V  And  she 
clutched  at  her  miserable  speci- 
men of  manhood  with  complacent 
triumph. 

You  can  imagine  our  scorn.    I 
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wonder  when  the  Grennan  Haas- 
frau  will  consider  the  question  of 
casting  off  the  yoke ! 

It  was  nearly  eleven  when  the 
coach  set  us  down  at  the  door  of 
our  destination,  a  picturesque 
pine-wood  hotel  on  the  borders 
of  a  beautiful  lake  set  amid  the 
hiUs.  No  sooner  had  we  collected 
our  belongings  round  us  than  the 
polite  host  appeared,  and  inform- 
ed us,  in  unexceptionable  English, 
that  the  hotel  was  fall.  Psyche 
sat  down  on  the  boxes  in  despair. 
I  suggested  immediate  return  to 
Freyburg.  Finally  a  compromise 
was  effected;  we  were  to  leave 
our  laggage  at  Titisee,  and  pass 
the  night  at  the  Black  Bear,  an 
extremely  primitive  posting-inn, 
half  a  mile  away.  Soon  we 
espied  the  familiar  form  of  Gama, 
in  all  the  glory  of  a  Camford 
boating- sait,  who  administered 
consolation  in  the  form  of  a  row 
on  the  lake,  and  escorted  us  later 
on  to  the  Bear.  We  slept  in  a 
wonderfal  room,  smelling  of  cows 
and  pine- wood, and  furnished  with 
no  fewer  than  four  beds.  Psyche 
says  she  was  kept  awake  all  night 
by  the  sighing  of  the  cows,  who 
were  only  divided  from  us  by 
a  thin  partition.  But  everything 
was  clean  in  its  way,  and  the 
cooking  was  really  excellent. 

We  are  now  thoroughly  estab- 
lished at  Titisee,  and  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  like  it. 
Would  you  like  to  know  what  we 
are  doing  with  ourselves  ? 

After  an  early  simple  breakfast 
we  generally  go  for  a  row  on  the 
lake  in  one  of  the  unwieldy  tubs, 
which  are  the  only  available  craft. 
Then  we  read  tiU  one  o'clock,  the 
hour  for  dinner — the  usual  mid- 
day '  stodge '  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  Teuton.  The  meal,  I  may 
remark,  is  invariably  well  cooked 
and  badly  served.  After  dinner 
we  lounge,  walk,  and  bathe  till 
supper-time,  and  there  is  usually 

VOL.  XLYI.   MO.  COLZXIV. 


no  very  large  gap  between  supper 
and  bed. 

Don't  we  sound  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise)  No  tea,  no 
cram,  no  midnight  oiL  I  hope 
everybody  at  Princess  Ida's  Uni- 
versity will  profit  by  our  example. 

The  people  here  are  mostly 
Germans,  and  we  are  too  busy  and 
too  ignorant  to  explore  them.  Of 
course  there  is  the  usual  English 
family — father,  mother,  daughter, 
and  grown-up  sons,  who  sit  at  a 
separate  table,  play  tennis,  and 
apparently  try  hard  to  delude 
themselves  into  thinking  they  are 
in  their  native  land. 

Hilarion  is  living  at  a  village 
on  the  top  of  the  hill^  a  mile  or 
two  off.  He  fetched  us  for  coffee 
at  his  inn  the  other  day ;  it  was 
such  a  beautiful  walk  through 
shady  pine-woods,  and  such  a 
sweet  little  straggling  village,  ly- 
ing amid  the  hills.  These  Black 
Forest  folk  are  charming,  very 
frank  and  homely,  and  quite 
ignoring  differences  of  rank.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  old  peasant 
families  are  very  proud  in  their 
way,  and  not  at  sdl  disposed  to 
bow  down  before  the  stranger  on 
these  hills  which  they  have 
guarded  for  so  many  generations. 

One  day  we  made  an  excursion 
to  licnzkirch,  a  so-called  town 
some  miles  off,  where  clock-mak- 
ing and  straw-plaiting  are  carried 
on.  We  were  refused  admittance 
to  the  factories,  so  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  exploring  the 
sunny  straggling  little  place,  ly- 
ing asleep  in  the  noontide  heat. 
Intrepid  Psyche  asked  permission 
to  go  over  the  village  school,  and 
we  were  graciously  led  into  the 
class-rooms  where  the  lessons  were 
going  on.  In  one  of  them  a  stem 
young  schoolmaster,  with  a  clever, 
sad  face,  was  teaching  arithmetic 
to  a  class  of  very  small  boys.  O, 
what  dull  little  brains  under  the 
round  flaxen  skulls !     What  in- 
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superable  difficulties  presented  by 
the  problem  of  taking  two  from 
five  !  No  wonder  the  poor  young 
schoolmaster  gnashed  his  teeth 
and  rolled  his  eye  with  jnge.  We 
talked  to  him  after  the  lesson, 
and  found  him  intelligent,  but 
gloomy.  Psyche  has  all  sorts  of 
romantic  theories  about  him. 
Afterwards  we  saw  him  drilling 
the  boys  outside  the  school-house, 
administering  cuffs  with  a  prac- 
tised skill  that  would  have  killed 
the  germs  of  romance  in  any  heart 
but  Psyche's.  But  she  made  off 
at  once  for  the  village  shop, 
bought  a  cartload  of  nasty  sweets, 
and  asked  her  pedagogue  for  per^ 
mission  to  distribute  them  among 
his  flock.  It  was  not  till  she  had 
employed  her  extremest  arts  of 
persuasion  that  the  stem  young 
disciplinarian  would  give  his  con- 
sent. You  may  imagine  the  de- 
light of  the  youngsters.  No  doubt 
they  thought  the  English  ladies 
in  the  tluck  boots  and  Liberty 
handkerchiefs  were  escaped  luna- 
tics or  munificent  fairies. 

Girls  and  boys  learn  together  in 
the  school,  but  only  the  latter  are 
taught  drilling,  which  is  a  great 
pity :  don't  you  think  so  1 

When  we  went  away  Psyche 
presented  her  schoolmaster  with  a 
rose,  which  he  sniffed  with  osten- 
tatious gratitude  till  we  were  out 
of  sight 

I  quoted  *  Maud  Muller '  as  we 
went  back : 

'  Of  aU  sad  words  of  mouth  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these — it  might  have 
been.' 

Psyche  was    cross,  and   said    I 


spoiled  everything  by  self-con- 
,  sciousness  I 

Last  night  we  had  a  concert, 
when  our  English-speaking  host — 
who,  pardon  me,  is  a  host  in  him- 
self— charmed  us  all  by  his  per- 
formance on  the  violin.  I  think, 
if  I  could  play  like  that,  I  should 
not  want  to  keep  an  hotel.  Of 
course  some  of  the  ladies  sang — 
songs  about  spring,  and  roses,  and 
nightingales  (who  ever  knew  a 
German  song  that  had  not  a  night- 
ingale in  iti),  and  there  was  a 
mild  performance  on  the  piano. 

Do  you  feel  inclined  to  leave 
Camford  and  join  us  here  for  a 
week  or  two  ?  I  am  sure  it  would 
suit  you.  It  is  such  a  fair,  smil- 
ing, home-like  country,  with  its 
fragrant  woods  and  meadows,  its 
quiet  villages  nestling  among  the 
hills;  its  babbling  streams  and 
running  brooks — such  a  contrast 
to  that  grim  Yosges  country,  with 
its  solitary  ruins  and  endless 
forests,  and  where  there  was  al- 
ways a  skull  carved  at  the  base  of 
the  wayside  crosses.  We  have 
planned  an  expedition  to  the 
Eeldberg,  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  Black  Forest.  We  shall 
probably  take  our  bags  and  stay 
overnight,  and  attempt  to  see  the 
sunrise,  as  one  does  on  the  EigL 
I  only  hope  we  shall  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  one  usually  is  on  the 
Eigi. 

This  letter  is  running  to  in- 
ordinate length,  and  it  is  nearly 
post- time.  Psyche  joins  with  me 
in  love  to  you  and  all  at  Princess 
Ida's.  She  hopes  I  have  not  been 
libelling  her. — Yours  ever, 

USLISSA. 


A  GIRL'S  FOLLY. 

Bt  Margaret  Gordox. 


CHAPTER  I. 

How  dififerent  it  all  seemed  from 
the  quiet  parsonage  in  England ! 
This  was  what  Lucy  Henniker  was 
thinking  as  she  sat  in  a  huge 
rocking-chair  in  the  spacious 
drawing  room  of  her  brother's 
bungalow  three  weeks  after  her 
arrival  in  India.  She  had  been 
receiving  visitors  all  the  morning/ 
had  spent  the  afternoon  at  a  gay 
croquet  party,  and  was  presently 
going  out  to  dinner — she,  Lucy 
Henniker,  who  had  hitherto  lived 
the  nineteen  years  of  her  life  in 
her  father's  parish,  a  remote  cor- 
ner of  England,  with  a  boorish 
agricultural  population,  where 
there  was  no  society  whatever  for 
her  and  her  sisters.  "No  wonder 
she  W£is  shy  and  sometimes  a 
little  awkward,  mistrustful  of  her- 
self, and  nervous  where  points  of 
etiquette  were  concerned. 

Yes,  it  was  very  different  from 
that  poor  over-crowded  little 
home,  where  the  duties  of  the  day 
consisted  in  mending  and  darning, 
in  looking  after  the  younger  chil- 
dren, or  assisting  the  untrained 
servants  in  their  household  work. 
Here  her  life  was  made  up  of 
gaiety  and  pleasure.  Why  had 
not  Henry  asked  Nita  to  come  to 
Lidia  instead  of  her — ^her  sister 
Nita,  who  was  so  much  smarter 
and  better  fitted  by  disposition 
for  society  than  herself?  But 
here  she  was  keeping  house  for 
the  chum  of  her  childhood,  as  in 
their  young  days  he  always  pro- 
mised she  should  do;  and  poor 
Nita,  with  all  her  cleverness  and 
ambition,  must  fight  her  way  as  a 
governess  at  home. 


'  0  Missie  Baba/  said  a  small 
imperative  voice,  'speaking  in 
Hindustani,  'it  has  gone  seven 
o'clock!  are  you  not  going  to 
dress?  The  buggy  is  ordered. 
All  is  ready.     I  am  waiting.' 

*  Ayah  V-  exclaimed  Lucy,  look- 
ing up,  startled  at  a  dusk  little 
woman  gracefully  robed  in  flow- 
ing draperies  of  spotless  white, 
who  stood  admonishingly  shaking 
a  brown  arm,  on  which  countless 
bangles  jingled,  while  with  the 
other  she  held  aloft  the  heavy 
purdah  that  draped  the  entrance 
to  Miss  Henniker's  bedroom. 

*  Yes,  I  will  come ;'  and  Lucy 
rose  resignedly  to  submit  to  the 
unaccustomed  ceremony  of  dress- 
ing for  dinner. 

Presently  small  cries  of  distress 
issued  from  her  room,  and  Henry, 
whose  toilet  never  occupied  long, 
came  striding  to  the  door,  ask- 
ing what  was  the  matter. 

*  My  dress — it  laces  down  the 
back,  and  the  ayah  can't,  or  won't, 
do  it  evenly.  She  is  driving  me 
quite  crazy  with  her  stupidity.  I 
shall  never  be  ready  in  time,'  was 
Lucy's  despairing  answer.  Where- 
upon Henry  enters. 

*What  absurd  dresses  you 
wear  !'  he  exclaimed  half  irritably, 
after  an  amusingly  laboured  inves- 
tigation. *  Do  you  suppose  any 
other  lady  will  have  on  a  thing 
like  this  ?  You  should  have  your 
finery  made  sensibly.' 

*  0  you  ignorant  fellow  !  What 
has  sense  to  do  with  it?  It  is 
the  height  of  the  fashion,  which 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose ; 
made  for  me,  too,  you  sceptic,  by 
Mrs .  Meredith's  o  wn  dirzee.  S  h  all 
I  tell  you  a  secret?    I  actually 
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came  here  withont  a  single  proper 
evening- dress,  and  your  friend 
took  compassion  on  me,  and  had 
this  white  muslin  made  to  her 
own  likiog.  Is  it  not  pretty]' 
continued  Lucy,  standing  before 
her  brother,  who  had  patiently 
completed  his  unusual  task,  and 
was  scanning*  her  with  rather  a 
dissatisfied  glance. 

'  You  will  pass,  I  suppose ;  but 
— ladies  wear  things  in  their 
hair  V  he  remarked,  in  a  tone  of 
inquiry. 

•Things!    What  things?' 

'Flowers,  tinsel,  and  such 
stuff.' 

'Ah,  beauty  unadorned  is 
adorned  the  most  T  said  Lucy, 
who  could  be  very  sprightly  wiUi 
this  dear  old  brother,  whom  she 
loved.  '  But  he^D^is  a  "  thing'' 
to  please  you ;'  to5  with  a  light 
touch  she  stuck  a  white  rose  among 
her  shining  plaits. 

*  All  in  white.  Hum  !  Can't  you 
change  that  flower  for  another  1' 

'  jS^o,  Hal ;  it  must  do.  I  have 
no  other.* 

'Well,  well— wrap  lAf  We 
had  better  be  going.'     "^  * 

*  Who  do  you  think  will  take 
me  in  to  dinner  V  asked  Lucy  as 
she  stooped  to  let  the  ayah  put 
on  a  Eampiir  shawl,  the  recent 
gift  of  her  brother.  *  The  Judge 
won't,  will  he  V 

*  The  Judge,  my  dear  girl  1 
certainly  not !  The  Judge  will 
take  in  the  most  important  mar- 
ried lady,  of  course.' 

*  0,  I  do  hope  it  won't  be  that 
fat  Golonel  Pettyman  with  the 
imbecile  chuckle  1' 

*  The  Colonel !  why,  what  are 
you  thinking  of?  If  he  should 
be  there  he  will  take  in  Mrs. 
Meredith.  You  need  not  fear 
that  the  Colonel  will  be  assigned 
to  you.' 

'  Well,  somebody  must  take  me 
in,'  said  Lucy,  in  a  slight  tone  of 
pique. 


'Raebum,  perhaps.  He  only 
ranks  as  a  major.' 

'  I  should  not  mind  him ;  he  is 
homely  and  nice.' 

'  Or  more  likely  Danvers ;  I 
know  he  is  dining  with  the  Mere- 
diths tonight.  Eaeburn  is  pretty 
safe  to  take  in  a  married  lady.' 

'  I  hope  it  will  not  be  Captain 
Danvers !'  cried  Lucy,  flushing 
crimson.  '  I  am  so  afraid  of 
him.' 

*  I  see  no  reason,'  said  her  bro- 
ther shortly.  *  I  have  noticed  he 
is  always  friendly  and  polite  to 
you.' 

'Yes,  but  he  has  such  an  air, 
and  a  proud  cold  way  of  saying 
things ;  then — then  he  knows  so 
well  how  poor — how  poor  we  are 
at  home,'  said  Lucy,  with  a  little 
sob  in  her  voice. 

'That  can  make  no  difference 
to  a  man  like  Danvers,'  answered 
Henry,  his  rather  grim  mouth 
looking  grimmer  than  its  wont. 
'There  is  nothing  of  the  snob 
about  him.  Proud  he  may  be, 
but  he  is  a  thorough  gentleman.' 

'I  never  can  speak  a  word  to 
him — I  am  so  afraid.  In  our 
country  I  should  have  had  no 
chance  of  meeting  him  in  this 
way,  and  I  keep  remembering 
that.' 

'  Pooh  !  what  silly  fancies  !  He 
comes  of  what  is  called  an  old 
family  ;  we  don't.  What  of  that  ? 
My  rank  out  here  is  as  good  as 
his.' 

'But  he  does  look  grand.  If 
Mrs.  Meredith  asks  him  to  take 
me  in  he  will  think  it  a  dreadful, 
dreadful  bore ;'  and  Lucy  stepped 
into  the  buggy  quite  in  a  state  of 
trepidation. 

It  was  reassuring  to  reflect  as 
they  drove  along  that,  notwith- 
standing her  nervous  alarms, 
every  one  would  certainly  be  very 
kind.  She  was  unreasonable  to 
be  a£ndd  even  of  Captain  Danvers, 
for  he,  equally  with  the  rest,  ap- 
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peared  anxious  to  make  ber  happy 
and  at  ease.  Snch  kindness  as 
she  had  met  with  since  her  arrival 
at  this  station  in  the  North-west 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  receiv- 
ing fix>m  strangers.  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, the  Judge's  wife,  at  whose 
house  they  were  going  to  dine  to- 
night, showed  the  most  affection- 
ate interest  in  her,  and  the  other 
ladies,  as  a  matter  of  course,  fol- 
lowed the  great  lady's  lead.  The 
gentlemen,  in  their  own  way, 
were  quite  as  kind  if  only  she 
could  have  felt  less  afraid  of  them 
— less  ill  at  ease  in  their  presence. 
How  she  wished  this  dinuer-party 
were  over,  or  that  she  were  back 
in  the  little  parlour  at  home,  safe 
from  the  dread  of  a  conversation 
with  Captain  Danvers ! 

Safe  enough  there,  indeed. 

Eleven  miles  from  the  humble 
parsonage  where  she  was  born  and 
brought  up,  on  the  confines  of  the 
county,  stood  a  great  house,  known 
far  and  wide  as  Danvers  Hall. 
Lucy,  from  her  earliest  childhood, 
had  been  accustomed  to  identify 
•  The  HaU '  with  everything  that 
was  aristocratic,  and  splendid,  and 
unapproachable.  To  be  sure,  her 
father,  being  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  knew  Mr.  Danvers  and  his 
wife,  Lady  Julia,  and  both  he  and 
her  mother  sometimes  dined  at 
the  HalL  Lucy  had  even  seen  the 
Squire  and  his  lady  several  times 
in  her  father's  church,  though  the 
occasions  of  their  coming  were  few 
and  far  between ;  the  attractions 
of  a  cathedral  town  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Danvers  estates  natu- 
rally being  more  to  the  taste  of 
such  high  folks  than  the  incon- 
veniently -  distant  old  -  fashioned 
parish  church.  So  Lucy  and  her 
sisters  had  grown  up  in  awe  of 
the  Hall,  and  learned  to  appreci- 
ate, with  due  humility,  the  im- 
measurable distance  in  the  social 
scale  between  themselves  and  its 
high-bom  occupants.    Lady  Julia 


all  the  same,  being  a  conscien- 
tious woman,  alive  to  the  duties  of 
her  position,  would  have  been  very 
pleased  to  have  drawn  the  Hen- 
nikers,  to  a  certain  extent^  within 
the  circle  of  her  stately  social  in- 
fluence, had  she  not  known  that 
their  poverty  was  too  great  to 
make  it  any  kindness  to  notice 
them  further  than  by  those  un- 
avoidable dinners  to  the  elders 
which  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  Lucy  was  not,  of  course,  in 
Lady  Julia's  confidence,  and  never 
dreamed  that  if  her  father  had 
been  blessed  with  a  few  hundreds 
a  year  more  than  the  pittance  on 
which  he  contrived  to  live,  she 
might  occasionally  have  had  the 
privilege  of  mixing  in  county 
society.  As  things  were,  poor 
child,  she  would  very  likely  have 
grown  gray  without  exchauging  a 
word  on  anything  like  terms  of 
social  equality  with  such  folks  as 
the  Dan  verses,  had  not  her  brother 
Henry  worked  heroically,  and 
passed  the  Civil  Service  exami- 
nations, thereby  admitting  the  first 
ray  of  hope  into  his  parents'  over- 
burdened existence.  The  next 
ray  had  come  when  he  sent  for 
Lucy,  and  saved  their  most  sensi- 
tive child  from  the  drudgery  of 
govemessiog.  And  now  a  little 
cloud  had  arisen  in  Lucy's  new 
life,  which  was  so  full  of  ease  and 
unaccustomed  pleasure,  when  she 
found  that  the  Captain  Danvers, 
who  had  paid  her  an  early  and 
friendly  visit,  was  a  younger  son 
of  Danvers  of  Danvers  HaU.  She 
had  anxiously  tried  to  shake  off 
the  depressing  remembrance  of  the 
cramped  ways  of  home,  and  show 
herself,  so  to  speak,  '  to  the  man- 
ner born,'  for  Hal's  sake.  Now 
here  was  Captain  Danvers  to  re- 
mind her  by  his  presence  of  hu- 
miliations which  she  wished  to 
forget ;  to  relate,  if  he  chose,  what 
she  fain  would  have  concealed; 
and  to  sneer  even  if  it  so  pleased 
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him.  It  was  all  very  silly,  of 
course,  and  not  the  least  justified 
by  what  had  actually  occurred. 

Every  one  could  undoubtedly 
see  that  she  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  society,  but  no  one  ap- 
peared to  like  her  the  less  for 
that  Certainly,  Captain  Danvers 
had  noticed  her  more  than  any  one 
expected  him  to  do,  considering 
the  little  interest  he  had  shown 
in  Mrs.  Meredith's  pretty  nieces 
before  they  married.  '  That  very 
evening,  the  Judge's  wife  had 
driven  her  home  from  a  croquet 
party,  and  observed,  when  they 
met  Captain  Danvers  slowly  rid- 
ing alone,  how,  as  he  raised  his 
hat,  he  had  flashed  a  keen  look  at 
Lucy. 

^  I  believe  he  admires  you,  my 
dear,'  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  who 
was  not  always  judicious  in  such 
matters;  and  Lucy  had  cried  in 
direst  dismay, 

'  0  no,  no  !'  at  which  the  kind 
chaperon  laughed  heartily,  and 
was  highly  amused. 

For  the  present,  our  young  lady 
has  forgotten  her  troubles  in  con- 
templation of  the  night  Nature 
in  this  new  country  has  the  in- 
terest of  change  for  her  as  well  as 
society.  The  air  is  laden  with 
rich  unfamiliar  scents,  and  the 
moon  in  full  splendour  has  just 
risen,  transforming  into  ethereal 
beauty  the  withered  grass  and 
dust-laden  trees.  Softly  gleaming 
close  by,  the  sacred  Ganges  up- 
turns her  wide  expanse  of  waters 
to  the  silvery  h'ght,  as  if  inviting 
the  way-worn  devotee  to  endless 
rest  in  those  gliding  depths.  The 
stillness  is  broken  from  time  to 
time  by  the  low  tinkle  of  a  bell 
from  the  temple  by  the  margin  of 
the  river,  announcing  the  perform- 
ance of  mysterious  rites ;  while  the 
unmusical,  yet  social,  sound  of  the 
tom-tom  from  the  village  occasion* 
ally  bursts  forth,  mingled  with  the 
weird  yells  of  jackals. 


But  they  are  whirling  past  the 
kutcherry,  where  the  red-turbaned 
sepoy  on  guard  salutes  them,  and 
here  is  the  sharp  comer  of  the 
compound-gate  which  leads  to  the 
Judge's  bungalow,  and  the  dreaded 
ordeal  has  to  be  £u^ed. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Mrs.  Meredith,  who  was  one 
of  the  kindest,  though  not  always 
the  wisest,  of  women,  came  for- 
ward with  considerate  warmth  to 
greet  the  diffident  girl  as  she 
entered  the  drawing-room. 

'Are  you  tired  after  our  long 
drive  together,  and  the  trying  heat 
of  the  day  T  she  said,  with  a  cor- 
dial pressure  of  the  hand.  'I 
have  some  news  to  interest  you 
that  Major  Pemberton  has  been 
telling  me;  but  you  had  better 
hear  about  it  from  himself.' 

Then  she  turned  away  to  wel- 
come fresh  arrivals,  leaving  Lucy 
beside  the  cantonment  magistrate, 
a  good-humoured  soldier-like  man 
with  a  huge  red  moustache. 

'  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Meredith  has 
raised  your  expectations  too  high,' 
said  Major  Pemberton,  amused  at 
Lucy's  bashful  entry,  and  the  half- 
frightened  look  she  was  bestowing 
on  himsell  '  My  news  is  nothing 
more,  after  all,  than  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  visitor  at  Gurmi- 
abad.  What  do  you  think  ?  For 
one  whole  day,  at  least,  you  will 
not  be  the  only  young  lady  in  the 
station  I  To-morrow  you  must  be 
content  to  divide  your  empire  with 
the  sister  of  a  friend  of  mine  from 
Sissoo,  who  is  on  her  way  to  the 
hills.' 

'The  little  missie*  has  it  all 

*  A  favourite  name— particulirly  if 
there  be  anything  in  the  personal  appear- 
ance or  manner  of  the  girl  to  make  it 
seem  appropriate — among  Anglo-Indians 
for  young  ladies  who  are  new  to  the 
country. 
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her  own  way  just  now.  I  won- 
der how  she  will  relish  the  pro- 
spect of  a  rival  in  the  field,' 
thought  Pemherton  a  little  mali- 
ciously. His  opinion  of  women 
was  not  high,  and  it  would  have 
amused  him  to  see  traces  of  what 
he  called  the  usual  feminine  jea- 
lousy in  Lucy's  guileless  face ;  in 
which,  however,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  his  suspicions,  he  could 
discover  not  even  the  shadow  of 
such  a  feeling. 

'  I  hear  Miss  Daly  has  been 
making  great  havoc  at  Sissoo.  The 
on  dit  is  that  Eiley  gave  the 
doctor  sahib's  chuprassie  twenty 
rupees  for  the  privilege  of  sleep- 
ing, in  his  stead,  on  the  mat  out- 
side her  door,'  said  Mr.  Eaebum, 
the  joint  magistrate,  who  had  been 
turning  over  the  leaves  of  an 
album  near,  and  now  joined  in 
the  conversation. 

*  Only  twenty  !'  echoed  Pem- 
berton,  sticking  an  eyeglass  in  his 
eye,  and  glaring  with  an  air  of 
mock  astonishment  at  the  civilian. 
'I  thought  Eiley  could  do  the 
thing  handsomer  than  that.' 

'  Perhaps  he  is  one  of  those  rare 
men  who  can  be  prudent  in  love 
as  well  as  in  colder  transactions. 
What  do  you  say,  Miss  Henniker ) 
do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  any 
man  to  keep  his  wits  when  his 
heart  is  stolen  V 

Poor  Lucyl  This  appeal,  ac- 
companied as  it  was  by  a  some- 
what sentimental  glance  from  a 
pair  of  pleasant  black  eyes,  over- 
whelmed her  with  confusion.  She 
grew  red  and  nervous,  wondered 
what  she  ought  to  say,  and,  hav- 
ing no  answer  ready  that  pleased 
her,  inwardly  called  herself  a  sim- 
pleton and  a  goose.  How  silly 
she  must  have  looked,  turning  all 
colours  of  the  rainbow  !  What 
must  Mr.  Baeburn  think  of  her 
ridiculous  confusion  over  nothing  ? 

Fortunately,  Major  Pemberton 
cut  short  what  might  have  been 


an  awkward  silence  by  saying, 
with  a  knowing  wag  of  his  head, 
'  Ah,  he  is  a  seasoned  card,  old 
Riley.  There  is  not  much  danger 
of  his  sleep  being  disturbed, 
whether  he  lies  on  a  door-mat  or 
in  his  bed.' 

'  They  say  he  is  really  caught 
this  time.' 

'  Not  he.  That  has  been  said 
of  each  of  his  flirtations  before.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  girl  who  had 
floored  him  at  last.' 

'  So  should  I ;  and  if  Miss  Daly 
has  done  it,  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  in  her  than  meets  the 
eje,  from  what  I  hear.' 

'  Hear  !  What  have  you  heard  ? 
Who  has  been  telling  you  all  this 
gossip  about  Kate  Bishop's  sister  ? 
Not  a  word  of  it  has  reached  me,' 
said  Pemberton,  in  an  injured 
tone. 

'  0,  Danyers  has  been  over  at 
Sissoo  for  a  couple  of  days',  pig- 
sticking. I  rode  home  with  him 
from  the  club  this  evening,  and 
he  gave  me  the  "  gup." ' 

'  Danvers  I  Has  he  seen  her  ? 
Does  he  say  she  is  good-looking? 
Danvers  ought  to  be  a  judge.' 

'What  of  Danvers  1'  said  a 
Yoice  behind  them ;  and  a  hand- 
some young  man,  with  a  somewhat 
grave  cast  of  face,  came  quietly 
forward,  and,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  held  out  his  arm  to 
Lucy,  saying,  with  a  smile,  as  she 
shrank  in  sudden  alarm  away, 
'  Mrs.  Meredith  has  asked  me  to 
take  you  in  to  dinner.    May  I  ?' 

'  0  yes,  of  course,  certainly,' 
stammered  Lucy,  her  colour  show- 
ing its  contrasts  even  more  vividly 
than  in  Kaebum's  case,  while  she 
almost  quaked  with  shyness.  It 
made  her  truly  miserable  to  be 
deserted  at  that  moment  by  her 
self-possession,  to  feel  aware  that 
she  had  displayed  uncalled-for 
embarrassment,  and  responded  to 
a  simple  question  with  about  as 
much  coherence  as  might  be  ex- 
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pected  of  a  Innatic.  Was  it  not 
bad  enough  he  should  know  of 
her  poor  past,  but  she  must  add 
to  his  natural  contempt  of  her  by 
showing  herself  incapable  of  be- 
having with  ordinary  propriety  in 
his  presence?  Yet — and  for  this 
her  gratitude  was  deep— his  man- 
ner showed  not  the  faintest  symp- 
tom of  having  noticed  any  pecu- 
liarity in  hers.  As  they  passed 
into  the  dining-room  he  asked 
gently,  *What  do  you  think  of 
India,  Miss  Henniker  ?  if  it  is  fair 
to  ask  after  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  country.  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  how  it  has  im- 
pressed you.' 

There  was  something  in  his 
voice  all  at  once  which  had  a 
soothing  effect  on  Lucy's  nerves. 
Was  it  simply  that  being  kind  he 
tried  to  set  her  at  ease,  seeing  she 
was  nervous  among  so  many  peo- 
ple) She  looked  up  at  him  in 
answer  to  his  question  inquiringly, 
as  a  little  child  might  look  with 
eager  wistful  blue  eyes,  that  said 
very  plainly,  *  Do  you  really  care 
to  know,  or  are  you  only  making 
talk  because  they  have  thrust  my 
society  upon  you  V 

And  Dahvers  met  her  gaze  with 
a  quiet  reassuring  expression,  that 
had  something  half  tender  in  its 
comprehension  of  her  mistrust 
Somehow  from  that  moment  her 
dread  of  him  vanished — though 
embarrassment  in  his  presence 
afflicted  her  for  many  a  day  still. 
The  long  dinner,  which  had 
seemed  such  an  ordeal  before  they 
sat  down,  became  unaccountably 
delightful.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
versation, of  assuming  things  and 
ways  to  be  familiar  to  which  she 
was  entirely  unaccustomed,  the 
dread  of  being  addressed  by  any 
one  at  a  distant  part  of  the  table, 
and  having  the  entire  company 
staring  at  her  while  she  stam- 
mered out  an  answer,  all  vanished 
in  the  ease  and  charm  of  his  pre- 


sence. His  friendly  tones  made  her 
strong,  and  his  delicate  perception 
saved  her  from  every  embanass- 
ment.  Lucy  felt  safe  and  sheltered 
beside  him,  and  she  was  discon- 
certed more  than  once  by  the  in- 
trusive thought  that  it  would  be 
delightful  to  have  him  always 
near. 

^  Don't  tell  me  again  that  you 
are  afraid  of  Captain  Danvers,' 
whispered  Mrs.  Meredith,  as  she 
and  Lucy  brought  up  the  rear  of 
the  bevy  of  ladies  filing  out  of  the 
dining-room.  '  Tou  and  he  got 
on  splendidly  at  dinner.  I  never 
saw  him  take  to  any  young  lady 
so  much  before.  Was  I  wrong  to 
send  you  in  with  him,  or  would 
you  have  preferred  Raebum  V 

'  O,  don't,  dear  Mrs.  Meredith,' 
said  Lucy  entreatingly,  while  a 
sudden  inward  pang  from  some 
inexplicable  source  drove  her  con- 
sciousness to  the  verge  of  a  dis- 
quieting discovery.  What^  in- 
deed, more  natural  than  that  Dan- 
vers's  gracious  manners  (he  was  not 
really  cold  and  proud)  and  beauty 
of  person  were  having  their  effect 
on  the  hitherto  unappreciated 
loving-hearted  girl. 

Mrs.  Meredith  pinched  her  arm 
affectionately,  as  they  stood  for  a 
moment  together  in  the  drawing- 
room  apart  from  the  other  ladies. 
*  Tell  me  now,  dear  Miss  Henni- 
ker, what  yon  are  going  to  wear  at 
this  luncheon  -  party  to>morrowt 
We  must  all  take  pains  to  look 
our  best,  and  not  let  this  fascinat- 
ing Miss  Daly  quite  cut  us  out' 

Lucy  muttered  something  about 
a  white  cambric,  which  met  with 
disapproving  shades  of  the  head. 

'!Noj  it  must  be  the  muslin 
with  the  brown  rosebuds;  that  is 
the  only  fashionably-made  morn- 
ing-dress I  have  seen  you  wear.' 

Lucy  blushed.  She  remem- 
bered having  committed  the  sole- 
cism of  appearing  in  this  dress  on 
the  first  occasion  of  her  dining  at 
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the  Judge's,  a  week  after  her  ar- 
rival, wMch  prompted  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, to  the  kindness  of  taking  her 
in  hand  at  once,  and  duly  instruct- 
ing her  in  the  mysteries  of  morn- 
ing and  evening  toilette. 

*  Major  Pemberton  spoke  of  go- 
ing on  the  river  afterwards,'  said 
Lucy  apologetically.  *  I  thought 
in  that  case  I  had  better  wear  the 
cambric ;  it  would  matter  less  if  I 
spoiled  it.' 

'  Tou  careful  little  missie !  no ; 
simplicity  was  very  well  in  your 
rural  parsonage,  but  in  India  we 
require  style.  Ah,  here  come  the 
gentlemen  to  put  an  end  to  our 
teie-^-tSte: 

'We  are  going  to  have  some 
music,  are  we  not  V  said  Danvers, 
a  few  minutes  after,  as  he  stood 
talking  to  Mrs.  Meredith;  'I  al- 
ways expect  that  when  I  come 
here.' 

*  Well,  I  like  to  sing  to  you,' 
said  the  afi^ble  hostess ;  '  you 
listen.' 

'  And  enjoy.' 

*  Yes.  I  give  you  credit  for  that, 
too.     What  am  I  to  sing  V 

*•  An  English  ballad,  if  I  may 
choose.' 

'  You  may  not  choose  that  one,' 
said  Mrs.  Meredith,  with  a  little 
smile  of  enjoyment.  '  I  look  upon 
it  as  Miss  Henniker's  song  now.' 

'  Does  she  sing  V  asked  Danvers, 
in  a  tone  of  marked  surprise. 

'  She  does  indeed.  Her  voice 
is  beautiful.' 

*  Will  she  sing  to  us  to-night  ?' 
'Ah,  I  cannot   promise  that. 

She  is  very  shy,  as  you  see,  and 
persists  in  hiding  all  her  charming 
qualities  from  society.' 

*  Notall,'  was  Captain  Danvers's 
answer  in  a  low  voice,  as  he 
glanced  in  the  unconscious  Lucy's 
direction.  Almost  angelic  she 
looked  at  that  moment,  in  her  fair 
girlisli  beauty  and  pure  white 
dress,  unrelieved  by  the  smallest 
touch  of  colour.  *  Much  for  which 


we  ought  to  be  grateful  she  can- 
not hide.' 

'  You  appreciate  her  V  said 
Mrs.  Meredith,  in  a  significant 
tone. 

'Every  one  must,'  he  said 
smiling,  but  with  that  careless  ac- 
cent which  is  generally  taken  as 
an  indication  that  a  subject  has 
lost  its  interest. 

When  Mrs.  Meredith  sat  down 
to  the  piano,  and  Captain  Dan- 
vers placed  himself  beside  her  to 
turn  over  the  leaves,  Lucy,  to 
whom  music  was  irresistible,  took 
courage  to  draw  near.  She  found 
a  partially  sheltered  corner  behind 
a  table,  on  which  stood  a  large 
well-filled  flower- vase, and  here  sat 
down,  confidently  thinking  that  no 
one  would  notice  the  movements 
of  so  unimportant  a  person  as  her- 
self.    Simple  Lucy  ! 

Danvers's  fine  eyes  duly  noted 
her  vicinity,  and  were  not  debarred 
even  from  watching  the  varying 
expressions  of  her  face  by  the 
screen  of  leaves,  which  had  given 
her  shyness  such  satisfaction.  She 
was  suddenly  undeceived  as  to  the 
security  of  her  retreat  when  the 
music,  which  had  dulled  her  per- 
ception of  outward  things,  ceased, 
and  she  looked  up  startled  to  find 
Captain  Danvers  standing  beside 
her. 

*  MLbs  Henniker,  will  you  sing  V 
he  asked,  with  a  quiet  persuasive 
friendliness  which  was  irresistibly 
attractive  in  one  who  had,  until 
this  evening,  impressed  her  as 
being  too  proud  and  high  for  such 
amenities  towards  a  humble  little 
girl  like  herself.  '  Mrs.  Meredith 
tells  me  you  are  very  musical.' 

*  I?  0  no  ;  it  is — it  is  a  mis- 
take. I  play  a  very  little,  that  is 
all;  and — and  sing  to  myself 
sometimes.' 

*To  yourself!'  repeated  Danvers, 
smUing ;  '  why  not  to  others  too  ? 
It  is  something  to  give  pleasure  to 
others,  is  it  not  V 
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'Yes: 

*  But  yoa  do  not  care  to  sing 
at  a  promiscaous  party  like  this, 
where  probably  half  the  people 
are  iDdifferent  to  music/  said  Dan- 
vers  in  sympathetic  tones,  anxious 
to  set  Lucy  at  ease  with  him ;  '  I 
should  not  myself,  if  I  sang.  But 
may  I  ask  you  some  morning 
-when  you  are  at  leisure  to  sing  to 
me  1  May  I  come  some  morning 
for  a  little  music,  Miss  Henniker  V 

He  looked  at  her  so  softly  as 
he  said  these  words  that  Lucy 
felt — ab,  she  did  not  know  what 
she  felt ;  but  her  face  crimsoned, 
and  neither  words  of  acquiescence 
nor  denial  had  power  to  pass  her 
lips. 

*'Pon  my  soul,  look  at  Dan- 
vers !'  ^aid  Major  Pemberton  to 
Haeburn  in  an  aside  ;  '  he  is  get- 
ting quite  sentimental  over  the 
little  missie.  Never  thought  that 
sort  of  thing  was  much  in  his 
line.  And  the  little  missie,  too  I 
Why,  she  can't  say  "bo"  to  a 
goose.' 

*  None  the  worse  for  that,'  said 
Baebum  rather  dryly.  *  I  for  one 
don't  admire  the  opposite  type  of 
young  lady ;'  and  he  sauntered 
across  the  room,  to  the  annoyance 
of  Danvers,  who  had  no  mind  to 
have  his  conversation  interrupted, 
especially  by  the  jovial-looking 
black-eyed  Baebum. 

*  The  deuce !'  muttered  Pem- 
berton sotto  voce,  *  /  will  go  over 
there  too,  since  the  little  missie  is 
quite  the  rage.' 

Mrs.  Meredith  smiled  with  much 
contented  amusement  when  she 
saw  her  shy  favourite  Lucy  in  the 
midst  of  a  group  of  men,  of  which 
the  two  best  matches  in  the  sta- 
tion, Danvers  and  Baeburn,  were 
foremost  figures — Baebum,  the 
clever  rising  civilian,  and  Dan- 
vers, with  his  blue  blood,  abun- 
dant means,  and  distinguished 
person.  At  the  same  time,  woman- 
like, she  could  not  refrain  from  a 


little  mortification  at  the  recollec- 
tion that  her  own  pretty  accom- 
plished nieces,  whose  niianners 
had  been  formed  in  the  best 
society,  and  whose  connections 
were  altogether  unexceptionable, 
had  met  with  comparative  indif- 
ference from  both  these  extremely 
eligible  ybung  men.  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, however,  was  far  from  grudg- 
ing Lucy  her  success.  On  the 
contrary,  it  delighted  her;  for 
she  liked  the  girl  thoroughly, 
sympathised  with  het  difficulties, 
and  believed  in  the  possibilities 
of  her  character. 

Lucy  returned  home  in  a  very 
different  mood  firom  that  in  which 
she  set  out.  Notwithstanding  her 
nervous  fears  and  afflictions,  she 
she  had  had  a  delightful  evening. 
After  saying  good-night  to  her 
brother,  she  went  out  into  the 
verandah,  which  just  then  was 
exquisitely  lighted  by  lovely  bars 
of  moonlight,  full  of  sweet  happy 
thoughts,  and  foremost  in  those 
thoughts — absorbing  indeed  every 
other  thought — was  Danvers ;  no 
longer  dreaded  as  proud  and  con- 
temptuous— no  longer  dreaded, 
but  adored. 


,CHAPTEB  m. 

In  a  small  dressing-room  in 
Major  Pemberton's  bungalow 
about  an  hour  after  noon  on  the 
day  following  the  dinner-party  at 
the  Judge's,  in  attitudes  and  attire 
that  sufficiently  indicated  the 
height  of  the  thermometer,  were 
two  ladies.  •  One  of  these,  a  stout 
handsome  woman  of  five-and- 
thirty,  lay  stretched  on  the  Indian 
matting  which  covered  the  floor, 
her  outstretched  arms  bare,  her 
hair  unbound,  and  her  moist  face 
wearing  an  aggrieved  look  of  en- 
durance. Close  by  squatted  an 
ayah,  holding  a  huge  reed  fan, 
which  she  waved  slowly  over  her 
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as  a  supplement  to  the  ponkah 
that  flapped  jerkily  above.  The 
other  lady  was  quite  young,  and, 
though  of  features  far  less  regular 
than  her  companion,  had  a  notice- 
able face.  It  was  not  pretty,  but 
singularly  attractive — a  face  indi- 
cative of  power,  of  wilfulness,  of 
charm.  There  was  something  in 
the  droop  of  her  half-closed  lids, 
in  the  pouting  sensuous  mouth, 
in  the  scornful  tip  of  her  delicate 
retrousse  nose,  that  bespoke  a  more 
dangerous  power  of  fascination 
than  any  mere  beauty  of  form  or 
colour  could  have  given  her. 

At  this  moment,  as  she  lay 
robed  in  a  loose  white  dressing- 
gown  on  a  wicker  couch  placed 
immediately  under  the  punkah, 
her  brow  was  puckered  pettishly 
and  her  slender  fingers  beat  a 
rather  merciless  tattoo  on  the 
head  of  a  small  poodle  which  lay 
panting  in  her  lap. 

*0,  for  a  breath  of  air!'  she 
sighed ;  '  the  heat  in  the  Mofussil 
IB  truly  infernal !' 

•  Don't  think  about  it ;  get  up 
and  dress.  There  are  no  end  of 
people  coming  to  tiffin,'  answered 
the  lady  on  the  floor,  raising  her- 
self on  her  elbow  with  a  lazy 
groan. 

'  Glad  to  hear  it ;  I  shall  be  the 
less  missed.' 

*What  do  you  say  that  for] 
Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  tell 
me  you  are  not  coming  out  V 

'  That  is  just  what  I  do  mean 
to  tell  you,'  replied  the  young 
lady,  with  exasperating  indifler- 
ence. 

'  If  you  persist  in  this  whim, 
Major  Pemberton  will  have  rea- 
son to  be  oflended.  Whom  do 
you  suppose  he  has  invited  half 
the  station  to  meet  V  retorted  the 
other,  rising  to  her  feet,  and  be- 
ginning to  dress  with  indignant 
energy  in  spite  of  the  heat. 

'  His  old  lady-love,  Kate  Bishop, 
of  course.' 


'You  know  very  well — Miss 
Daly's  fame  has  gone  before  her.' 

The  faintest  suspicion  of  a 
blush,  a  mere  reflection  of  pink, 
overspread  the  creamy  fairness  of 
the  young  lady's  cheek. 

*  What  do  you  suppose  they  say 
of  me — that  I  am  fast  ?  Ugh  ! 
that  ugly  word  !' 

*  Very  likely.' 

'  Nothing  more  amusing  than 
that  ?  Pray  tell  them  of  Brown, 
Jones,  and  Eobinson,  else  they 
will  hardly  feel  a  proper  regret  if 
they  are  defrauded  of  the  pleasure 
of  my  acquaintance.' 

'  Joking  apart,  Marguerite,  they 
are  all  dying  to  see  you,  both  men 
and  women;  and  you  will  sour 
Major  Pemberton  for  weeks  if  you 
deprive  him  of  the  pride  of  exhi- 
biting you.* 

'Good  heavens!  do  you  sup- 
pose I  am  going  to  allow  myself 
to  be  trotted  out  like  a  wild  beast 
before  a  lot  of  gossiping  women 
and  rude  staring  men  ?  Not  I ! 
I  shall  stay  here ;  it  is  the  most 
rational  thing  to  do  after  travel- 
ling all  night.  Besides,  who  is 
there  in  the  station  that  is  worth 
knowing  or  seeing)' 

'There  is  Mr.  Raeburn,  the 
joint  magistrate,  one  of  the  clever- 
est men  in  the  Civil  Service.  He 
is  sure  to  rise  high,  is  good-look- 
ing, and  just  the  sort  of  man  you 
ought  to  marry.' 

*  Ah,  what  would  Major  Riley 
say  to  that?'  and  Miss  Daly 
stretched  herself  more  easily  on 
her  couch,  with  the  air  of  one 
who  is  being  entertained  by  the 
conversation. 

*I  wish  Major  Riley  were  at 
Cape  Comorin.  He  keeps  better 
men  off,  and  he  means  nothing.' 

*  Is  that  what  every  one  says — 
that  he  means  nothing?' 

*  Certainly  it  is.  We  all  know 
Major  RUey's  ways.' 

*  You  think  he  has  treated  me 
meanly  f  pursued  Marguerite,  in 
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a  tone  that  sounded  like  one  of 
innocent  inquiry. 

'  Can  you  thmk  he  has  treated 
you  well?' 

'  It  is  what  you  think  that  is 
the  point  at  present.' 

*  Then,  in  my  opinion,  and  that 
of  a  good  many  others,  he  has 
behaved  disgracefully.  For  all 
the  fuss  he  made  about  you  at 
Sissoo,  he  allowed  you  to  leave 
the  place  without  speaking,  though 
he  knows  he  may  never  see  you 
again.' 

*  True;  life  is  uncertain.  Never- 
theless, I  expect  him  to  turn  up 
at  Mussoorie.' 

*  Ko  doubt  you  do.  No  doubt 
he  was  careful  to  leave  an  im- 
pression on  your  mind  that  he 
will  follow  you.  That  is  his  way 
of  shuffling  out  of  the  obligation ; 
but  he  has  played  that  trick  too 
often  to  be  believed.' 

'And  who  cares  if  he  be  a 
dastard  Y  asked  Miss  Daly,  with 
a  touch  of  scorn  in  her  easy  tones. 
*Not  I!  But  I  shall  have  my 
fun  as  well  as  he,  and  we  shall 
see  who  will  cry  quarter  first.' 

*  If  he  does  ask  you,  you  will 
not  refuse  him,  Marguerite  V  said 
her  sister,  in  a  coaxing  tone. 

*Why  noti  There  is  greater 
pleasure  in  refusing  men  than  in 
marrying  them,  I  take  it.' 

*  But  he  is  a  good  match,  a  very 
good  match;  the  only  son  of  a 
baronet,  a  fine  estate,  and  8000^. 
a  year.  Only,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
don't  let  him  go  on  as  he  has  been 
doing  if  he  is  to  throw  you  over 
in  the  end.  You  will  be  on  a 
level  then  with  the  dozen  and 
one  young  ladies  who  have  unsuc-' 
cesslully  angled  for  him ;  that  is 
not  a  reputation  I  envy  for  you.' 

A  soft  gleam  flashed  under  Miss 
Daly's  drooping  lids,  and  a  faint 
disdainful  smile  plajed  round  her 
lips.  Then,  after  a  brief  pause, 
she  said,  in  her  usual  careless 
tones, 


'Who  else  is  coming  besides 
this  promising  civilian  whom  you 
would  like  me  to  marry  V 

*  Mrs.  Meredith,  the  wife  of  the 
Judge,  a  fashionable  woman  of 
good  family;  the  Sentries,  and 
Mr.  Irving  Wood.' 

'  What,  that  comical  little  sing- 
ing widower,  who  was  staying 
with  the  Gillespies  at  Calcutta  f 

'Yes.  Marion  knew  his  wife. 
He  is  much  younger  than  she  was, 
poor  thing  ;  *  but  he  was  terribly 
in  debt,  and  her  first  husband  left 
her  a  good  deal  of  money.' 

'That  sounds  quite  a  pretty 
story.  Well,  he  is  a  droll  crea- 
ture. I  almost  fell  in  love  with 
him  myself.  What  is  he  doing 
here  V 

'  On  his  way  to  Mussoorie  like 
you,  where  he  means  to  flirt,  no 
doubt,  with  every  marriageable 
woman  who  has  a  doV 

'  It  was  really  very  obliging  of 
his  wife  to  die.  Are  there  any 
little  Irving  Woods  V 

'  None.' 

'  Have  you  exhausted  the  list 
of  guests  V 

*Yes — no.  There  is  a  Miss  Hen- 
niker,  the  one  young  lady  of  the 
station.  She  only  arrived  three 
weeks  ago  to  stay  with  her 
brother,  one  of  the  civilians  here.' 

'  Is  she  pretty  V 

*  They  say  so ;  but  dreadfully 
shy  and  gaticke* 

*  Dear,  dear !  I  must  say,  on 
the  whole,  the  collection  does  not 
attract  me ;  and,  with  due  regret 
for  Major  Femberton's  disappoint- 
ment and  yours,  I  shall  stay  where 
I  am  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 
By  then  some  of  them  will  have 
gone,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  en- 
joy our  boating  in  peace.  But 
you  can  keep  this  Baoburn  if  you 
like  to  help  to  row,  and — I  don't 
mind  Irving  Wood  for  the  same 
reason.* 

'  Marguerite,  I  am  afraid  of  you. 
Please   remember,  however,  that 
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Fred  is  not  Hugh  Fox  well.  We 
must  have  no  Calcutta  episodes 
here.' 

At  this  Miss  Daly  only  smiled. 

'Who  is  thisr  cried  Mm. 
Bishop,  who  was  standing  near 
the  French  windows.  '  The  first 
arrival,  I  suppose.' 

*  '*  Griff''  or  "  Spin"  f  inquired 
the  young  lady  lazily. 

'  Why,  it  is  that  Captain  Dan- 
vers,  who  was  over  at  Sisaoo  the 
other  day,  and  who  rode  so  well. 
I  forgot  that  he  was  coming.' 

'  Captain  Dan  vers  I'  exclaimed 
Miss  Daly,  raising  herself  with 
sudden  animation.  '  He  is  really 
handsome ;  he  is  worth  knowing. 
Ayah,  hand  me  my  skirt,  and  that 
white  GaribaldL  I  am  going  in 
to  tiffin  after  all.' 

*'  In  that  travelling,  dust-stained, 
old  blue  cotton-skirt  I'  cried  Mrs. 
Bishop  indignantly.  '  I  will  not 
hear  of  it.  Ayah,  get  out  the 
Missie  Baha's  muslin  dress/ 

'  Ayah,  you  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  I  have  not  a  rupee  left 
of  my  last  quarter's  allowance, 
and  that  muslin  is  my  pihce  de 
resistance.  The  blue  cotton- skirt 
"will  do  very  well ;  for  pray  take 
note  that  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction of  appearing  in  unpremedi- 
tated and  humble  attire,  and  so 
form  a  piquant  contrast  to  the 
other  ladies.  Don't  frown,  poor 
Kate ;  I  know  what  I  am  about. 
Tra-la-la !' 

And  Miss  Daly  hummed  a  gay 
air  as  she  carelessly  twisted  her 
wavy  brown  hair  into  a  becoming 
knot. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

'  Take  care,  Captain  Danvers ; 
y6u  will  have  us  on  that  sand- 
bank. Pray,  who  said  you  could 
steer  V 

'  I  said  so  myself/  was  Danvers's 
quiet  answer  as  he  looked  away 


at  the  dull  gray  water  to  avoid 
meeting  the  witchery  of  Mar- 
guerite Daly's  violet  eyes.  All 
the  afternoon  he  had  been  trying 
to  escape  from  those  slow  pene- 
trating glances,  and  wishing  him- 
self out  of  reach  of  that  light  gay 
voice.  He  had  no  mind  to  be  in- 
cluded amoug  Miss  Daly's  ad- 
mirers. In  the  early  part  of  the 
afternoon,  half  prompted  by  this 
feeling,  half  induced  by  the  real 
interest  she  had  aroused  in  him, 
he  made  two  attempts  to  keep 
near  Lucy ;  but  his  intention  was 
frustrated  in  the  first  instance  by 
Eaeburn,  who  placed  himself  be- 
side her  immediately  after  lunch, 
and  then  by  Major  Pemberton,  to 
whom  he  condescended  to  hint 
his  wish  to  drive  Mrs.  Bishop  and 
Lucy  to  the  ghat  when  he  found 
they  were  to  go  together  in  one  of 
the  dog-carts.  For  two  reasons, 
which  seemed  highly  satisfactory 
to  his  own  mind,  the  cantonment 
magistrate  thought  proper  to 
ignore  the  hint  and  reserve  that 
pleasure  for  himself.  Danvers 
was  requested  instead,  with  the 
coolest  good-humoured  congratu- 
lation on  his  happ^  fate,  to  escort 
Mrs.  Meredith,  another  lady,  and 
Marguerite  Daly.  The  fact  was, 
Pemberton  wished  to  have  as 
much  of  his  old  love  Kate 
Bishop's  company  as  possible, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  a 
married  man,  with  his  wife  and 
six  children  in  England ;  besides 
which,  after  his  observations  of 
the  previous  night,  he  did  not 
think  it  well  for  *  young  Danvers ' 
to  be  unnecessarily  thrust  in  the 
way  of  the  '  little  missie/  For  a 
man  of  Danvers's  family  and  pro- 
spects, the  danger  of  drifting  into 
an  entanglement  with  a  '  chit ' 
like  Lucy  Henniker  was  not  to 
be  allowed ;  and  he  reflected  with 
satisfaction  how,  when  he  went 
home  with  that  letter  of  introduo- 
tion  to  Lady  Julia  in  his  pocket, 
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which  he  meant  to  procure,  he 
should  give  her  ladyship  to  under- 
stand, bj  appropriate  hints,  that 
he  had  been  serviceable  in  guard- 
ing her  son.  As  to  Marguerite 
Daly,  it  was  quite  another  affair ; 
she  was  sufficiently  of  his  own 
monde  to  make  interference  un- 
necessary. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Miss 
Daly  had  an  admirable  chance 
of  improving  her  acquaintance 
with  the  person  she  most  wished 
to  know  of  all  present,  and 
poor  Lucy  had  the  less  enjoy- 
able opportunity  of  watching,  as 
she  drove  close  behind,  the  grace- 
ful ease  with  which  the  new- 
comer chatted  in  the  front  seat 
of  Mrs.  Meredith's  carriage  with 
Captain  Dan  vers.  That  a  little 
dulness  overshadowed  Lucy's 
sweet  expression  when  they  em- 
barked was,  therefore,  as  natural 
as  that  Marguerite's  charm  of 
manner  should  be  enhanced  by 
her  good  spirits.  It  availed  no- 
thing as  far  as  Lucy  was  con- 
cerned that  Eaeburn  reserved  a 
place  for  himself  close  beside  her. 
She  had  neither  eyes  nor  ears  for 
him,  alas,  with  Danvers  facing 
her  in  the  stem,  and  Marguerite 
toying  with  an  oar  immediately 
in  front  of  him,  possessed  of  the 
fullest  opportunity  of  claiming 
his  attention.  Lucy,  simple  as 
she  was,  felt  that  Marguerite  was 
dangerous,  and  a  gnawing  dread 
replaced  the  sweet  dawn  of  joy 
that  had  filled  her  heart  the  night 
before.  To  be  sure,  there  was 
something  in  the  unconcern  of 
Danvers's  air  when  he  listened  to 
Miss  Daly's  remarks,  or  replied  to 
them,  that  ought  to  have  reassured 
her.  How  different  it  was  from 
the  kindness  and  softness  he  had 
shown  to  herself !  But  her  fine 
instincts  would  not  allow  her  to 
escape  the  suggestion  that  this 
cold  indifference  was  assumed  as 
an  armour  of  defence,  and  was  by 


no  means  the  outcome  of  lack  of 
interest. 

She  was  very  soon  to  have  some 
outward  indications  of  the  justice 
of  her  instinctive  suspicion. 

After  that  reproof  to  the  helms- 
man, Miss. Daly  had  been  silent 
for  some  minutes  ;  at  last  she  said, 
with  a  little  pout  of  her  charming 
mouth,  as  she  held  out  her  oar  to 
Danvers,  *Pray  relieve  me.  I 
am  tired  of  rowing.'  And  Lucy 
saw,  with  a  sudden  shock  of  pain, 
a  soft  gleam  from  those  heavily- 
lidded  eyes  ray  into  Danvers's 
own. 

'  Is  that  a  ruse  to  deliver  you 
from  my  incompetency  )'  he  asked, 
smiling  at  her  for  the  first  time. 

'  You  admit  you  are  incapable 
in  your  present  post  V 

'  I  admit  that  my  attention 
wavered  for  a  moment.' 

*  Quite  so.  You  are  not  fit  to 
steer,'  replied  Marguerite,  with 
fascinating  insolence.  There  was 
a  subtle  flattery  in  the  freedom 
she  assumed,  to  which  no  young 
man  could  have  been  insensible. 

Danvers  felt  he  would  like  to 
look  at  her  again  as  they  changed 
places.  Really  the  girl  was  not, 
after  all,  of  the  ordinary  type  of 
fast  girL  He  had  been  perhaps  a 
little  unjust  to  her  in  his  thoughts. 
She  had  certainly  a  very  uncom- 
mon kind  of  attractiveness.  Poor 
little  ^iiss  Henniker,  whom  he 
had  thought  so  engaging  last  night, 
looked  baby-faced  and  spiriUess 
beside  her.  And,  now  that  he  no- 
ticed it,  she  was  overdressed — 
alas,  Mrs.  Meredith ! — a  fault  in 
taste  which  contrasted  emphati- 
cally with  the  careless  grace  of 
Mifis  Daly's  shabby  clothes.  He 
must  hear  this  seductive  creature 
speak  again.  Her  voice  was  so 
light,  so  gay,  like  the  carefree 
notes  of  a  happy  bird. 

It  was  Mrs.  Meredith,  how^ever, 
whe  spoke  next.  Her  eyes  were 
as  clever  as  Lucy's  instinct-s,  and 
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she  was  not  quite  relishing  the 
tarn  things  were  taking. 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  all  this  hot  weather,  Cap- 
tain Danvers?' 

*  I  f  answered  Danvers,  hazily 
waking  up  from  his  reflections. 
*  I  think  of  going  to — Mussoorie.' 

Mrs.  Meredith  looked  at  him 
narrowly. 

'  Is  this  a  sudden  resolution  V 
she  asked. 

'  I  can  hardly  call  it  a  resolu- 
tion yet.  But  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  about  leave,  and  I  may 
as  well  be  in  a  cool  climate  when 
all  is  quiet.  I^ext  year  we  might 
have  an  Afghan  war,  or  try  our 
hie  with  Eussia.  The  soldier 
must  make  holiday  when  he  can.' 

'  Do  you  like  the  life  of  a 
soldier?  asked  Marguerite,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  manner.  The 
moment  before  she  had  been 
leaning  backwards  and  laughing 
merrily  with  Irving  Wood.  Xow 
there  was  a  grave,  sweet  look  on 
her  face  that  impressed  Danvers. 

*  It  was  my  choice,'  he  said 
quietly;  *and  I  shall  be  fully 
content  when  my  sword  has  done 
active  service  for  my  country.' 

'And  won  yourself  renown,' 
added  Marguerite,  with  a  low 
playful  laugh,  and  a  glance  at 
him,  which  could  only  mean  ad- 
miration. 

*Ye8,'  answered  Danvers  sim- 
ply ;  *  I  don't  despise  the  fame  of 
a  brave  soldier.' 

*  May  you  win  it  T  said  Mar- 
guerite, with  sudden  enthusiasm. 

Danvers  bowed,  and  a  slight 
flush  passed  over  his  handsome 
features. 

The  boat  had  now  been  turned, 
and  was  gliding  swiftly  home- 
wards. Oars  were  no  longer 
needed,  so  strong  was  the  current, 
and  Danvers,  leaning  on  his,  with 
his  hat  ofif,  showing  the  full 
beauty  of  his  grave  fine  face, 
looked  indeed  a  hero,  fit  to  win 


distinction  and  to  wear  it.  Mar- 
guerite felt  not  a  little  regret  at 
the  prospect  of  soon  reaching  the 
ghat,  when  she  could  no  longer 
hope  to  be  so  luxuriously  placed 
as  to  unavoidably  contemplate 
those  attractive  features.  It  was 
so  beautiful,  too,  on  the  water, 
that,  for  this  reason  alone,  she 
would  have  gladly  prolonged  by 
many  miles  their  brief  voyage. 
S  onset  tints  of  saffron  and  crim- 
son glorided  into  temporary  fair- 
ness the  muddy  monotony  of  the 
distant  shores  of  Oade,  and  turned 
the  gray  swell  of  the  river  into 
hues  of  violet  and  gold;  while 
the  fringed  banks  of  Rohilcund, 
close  past  which  they  rapidly 
drifted,  were  sunk  in  the  cool 
shadows  of  e  vening.  Irving  Wood 
sang  a  love-song,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  quartette  and  chorus. 
Danvers  was  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and  his  quick  ear  soon  de- 
tected in  the  latter  the  notes  of  a 
soprano  voice  trilling  clear  and 
full  above  all  the  rest.  He  knew 
it  must  be  Lucy's  ;  for  not  even 
Mrs.  Meredith's  admirable  voice 
was  equal  to  such  exquisite  tones 
as  these.  The  additional  charm 
which  the  influence  of  music 
brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
hour  made  him,  like  Marguerite, 
feel  little  pleased  when  the  marble 
steps  of  the  Eajah  Ghat  met  his 
eye  ',  but  he  was  the  first  to  land 
all  the  same,  and  help  the  ladies 
out.  As  he  held  Lucy's  hand, 
he  said,  with  a  friendly  smile, 
*You  do  not  know  how  much 
pleasure  it  has  given  me  to  hear 
you  sing,  Miss  Henniker,  though 
only  among  so  many  other  voices ; 
it  was  easy  to  distinguish  yours 
from  them  all.'  Yet  a  moment 
after  it  was  Miss  Daly's  side  he 
sought,  a  fact  which  Lucy  noted 
with  sufficient  pain. 

The  Eajah  Ghat  was  so  called 
from  having  been  originally  the 
private  bathing-place  of  a  native 
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prince,  the  imposing  remains  of 
ivhose  dwelling  still  adorned  the 
large  inclosure  called  the  Kajah 
Bagh,  or  *  Prince's  Garden/  on 
the  bank  above.      Here   on  the 
chibootur,  or  stucco  terrace,  from 
which  a  splendid  view  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  the  gardens  and 
ruined  palace  on  the  other,  could 
be  enjoyed,  Mrs.  Meredith   had 
prepared  a  welcome  surprise  for 
the  party  in   the  shape  of  tea, 
temptingly  laid  out  amid  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.     It  was  all  the 
pleasanter    that  there    were    no 
chairs,   since   their  absence  gave 
excuse  for  strolling  and  sitting 
apart  on  the  fragments  of  masonry 
which  lay  scattered  about.  Among 
the   strollers  were   Dan  vers  and 
Marguerite.      At  first  they  had 
moved  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  little  circle  round  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith,  and    stood,   cup   in   hand, 
watching   the  full  moon  slowly 
appearing  above  the  blue-veiled 
plains  of  Oude,  and  sending  her 
tirst  long  shafts  of  golden  light 
on  the  tremulous  river.     Danvers 
was  telling  her  the  history  of  the 
traitorous  prince  who   had  once 
owned  this  favoured  spot,  and  had 
staked  all  against  the  British  in 
the   mutiny,   and    lost.       Upon 
this.  Marguerite  expressed  herself 
anxious  to  see  the  entire  hagh, 
and  they  walked  away  from  the 
others  through  orange  groves,  and 
orchards  stocked    with    custard- 
apples  and  pomegranates,  and  the 
usual  varieties  of  Eastern  fruits. 
In  one  corner  stood  the  well,  with 
its  patient  bullocks  hard  at  work. 
Very  pleasantly,  in  the  dry  warmth 
of  the  closing  Indian  day,  sounded 
the  gurgle  of  the  water,  as,  jerked 
by  the  mdlee  out  of  the  huge  skin 
in  which  it  was  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face, it  flowed  off  into  countless 
little  artificial  channels  to  refresh 
those  acres  of  thirsty  roots,  send- 
ing up,  too,  a  nutty  aroma  from 
the  grateful  earth  to  blend  with  the 


rich  scents  of  the  garden.  Soon 
the  brilliant  moonlight  flooded 
everything ;  and  then  they  heard 
Major  Pemberton  calling  to  them 
to  get  ready  to  start  homewards, 
as  they  sauntered  in  a  sort  of 
happy  dream  through  the  de- 
serted walks.  They  no  longer 
felt  like  strangers.  Sympathy  of 
thought  and  feeling  for  the  mo- 
ment, and  that  delicious  sense  of 
fit  companionship  which  equality 
in  youth  and  beauty  gave  them, 
made  the  short  hours  they  had 
spent  together  seem  informed 
with  the  knowledge  of  happy 
years. 

And  how  was  Lucy  faring 
meanwhile?  She,  too,  had  been 
inclined  to  explore  the  garden, 
but  had  retired  precipitately  to  a 
seat  on  the  low  crumbling  para- 
pet that  surmounted  the  precipi- 
tous bank  of  the  river,  to  be 
within  the  shelter  of  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith's presence,  when  she  found 
Haebum  and  Irving  Wood  deter- 
mined to  accompany  her.  And 
from  this  somewhat  elevated  po- 
sition, poor  girl,  she  commanded 
a  more  extensive  view  than  con- 
duced to  her  happiness ;  for,  from 
time  to  time,  within  her  range  of 
vision,  Miss  Daly's  blue  skirt 
flitted  through  the  trees,  with  a 
well-known  figure  beside  her. 
Lucy  was  mortified  to  a  cruel 
degree  by  the  unwarranted  feeling 
that  lodged  within  her  breast, 
which  made  this  new  devotion  of 
Danvers  such  bitter  pain  to  her. 
If  only  Henry,  who  had  joined 
them  here,  would  call  for  his 
huggy  and  drive  her  home,  that 
she  might  be  alone  to  grapple 
with  her  misery,  which  she  was 
clear- seeing  enough  to  believe  cir- 
cumstances and  her  reason  would 
in  time  enable  her  to  control  I 
Danvers,  she  had  just  hoard,  was 
going  to  the  hills.  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, too,  would  be  away  during 
the  long  hot  weather;  and  with 
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no  one  to  remind  her  of  the  acute 
experience  of  joy  and  pain  which 
she  had  touched,  with  HaVs  com- 
fort to  think  of,  her  songs  to 
sing,  and  abundance  of  books  at 
her  command,  surely  she  should 
learn  to  forget. 

*  I  wonder  what  you  will  think 
of  the  hot  weather,  Miss  Hen- 
nikerf  said  Eaeburn,  who  had 
chosen  to  remain  near  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, too.  '  I  am  afraid  you  will 
find  it  horribly  dull,  especially  as 
so  many  of  the  other  ladies  are 
going  to  the  hills  this  year.' 

'  I  don't  intend  to  be  dull,'  said 
Lucy  bravely;  *I  mean  to  be 
very  busy,  and  then  I  am  looking 
forward  to  seeing  more  of  my 
brother  than  I  do  now.' 

*It  is  really  immensely  jolly 
that  you  are  not  going  away.' 

*  Don't  congratulate  yourself 
too  soon,  my  dear  Mr.  Eae- 
burn,'  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  who 
had  one  ear  open  for  their  conver- 
sation, while  she  listened  to  her 
husband  and  Mr.  Henniker  with 
the  other.  '  Miss  Henniker  must 
not  remain  at  Gurmiabad  all  the 
hot  weather.  I  shall  expect  her 
brother  to  spare  her  to  me.' 

*  0  Mrs.  Meredith,  no  ;  I — I 
— coidd  not  leave  Hal,'  almost 
gasped  Lucy,  overcome  by  a  vivid 
presentation  of  the  painful  possi- 
bilities which  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  proposal  would  open  out : 
daily  contact  with  Danvers,  per- 
haps increased  intimacy  with 
Marguerite,  to  say  nothing  of 
having  to  endure  Mrs.  Meredith's 
too  active  powers  of  observation. 

'  Hal  will  be  all  the  happier  to 
be  spared  the  sacrifice  of  your 
fresh  looks  for  another  year,  and 
you  will  be  a  solace  to  me  in  my 
grass  widowhood.* 

'  But,  indeed,  indeed,  I  cannot 
go.' 

'  But,  indeed,  indeed,  you  shall. 
What  would  become  of  you  down 
here  ?    You  would  be  moped  to 
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death,  devoured  of  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes, and  completely  washed 
out  by  the  heat.' 

*  You  are  quite  right,  Mrs. 
Meredith,'  said  Eaebum  slowly, 
as  if  considering  the  question 
from  different  aspects.  '  Miss 
Henniker  must  go  to  the  hills, 
though  we  shall  all  be  inconsol- 
able.' 

'  But  you  will  run  up,  I  hope, 
and  see  us ;  there  will  not  be 
much  doing,  perhaps,  and  the 
collector  can  surely  spare  you  for 
ten  days  or  so,'  said  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith graciously. 

'  Yes,  I  might  manage  a  few 
days  at  Mussoorie  by  and  by,' 
replied  Eaeburn,  brightening. 

*Then  you  will  come  to  me, 
and  you  shall  do  just  as  you  like, 
and  be  quite  as  free  as  though  you 
lived  at  the  club.' 

'  I  shall  not  wish  to  be  free  if 
I  am  with  you,'  said  Raebum, 
delighted,  and  glancing  at  Lucy 
as  he  spoke.  '  Any  limitations 
you  and  Miss  Henniker  may 
choose  to  impose  will  be  more 
welcome  than  freedom.' 

*  There  is  no  doubt  about  Aim,* 
thought  Mrs.  Meredith  to  herself; 
^  and  she  will  be  a  lucky  girl ;  but 
I  am  afraid  Danvers  is  the  favour- 
ite. Ah,  there  are  the  carriages 
coming  round,'  she  exclaimed 
aloud,  'and  Major  Pemberton  is 
signalling  to  us.  It  is  hard  to 
leave  this  blissful  beauty,  but  I 
suppose  we  must  go.' 

*  We  shall  have  a  glorious  drive 
home  in  the  moonlight,'  remarked 
Eaebum  cheerfully,  as  he  handed 
them  in.     '  Good-night.' 


CHAPTER  V. 

It  was  June — that  terrible 
month  in  the  plains  of  India, 
that  delightful  season  in  Hima- 
layan regions.     Lucy  Henniker 
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stood  one  morning  in  the  verandah 
of  Mrs.  Meredith's  house  at  Mus- 
soorie,  gazing  down  the  rocky 
face  of  the  spur  on  which  the 
little  abode  was  built  into  the 
green  silent  valley  far  below,  that 
looked  80  tempting  and  so  distant. 
A  lovely  purple  mist  filled  its 
hollows,  contrasting  exquisitely  in 
colour  with  the  splendour  of  its 
sunlit  ridges,  while  at  the  bot- 
tom an  observant  eye  could  detect 
here  and  there  in  the  depth  of 
mingling  hues  the  white  flash  of 
a  stream.  She  had  never  seen 
anything  in  Nature  that  delighted 
her  more  than  this  enchanting 
valley.  Every  morning  she  came 
out  to  feast  her  eyes  on  its  dreamy 
beauty,  preferring  this  circum- 
scribed view  to  the  D  boon  Valley 
itself,  which  lay  beyond  in  all  its 
famed  variety  of  feature  and 
colour. 

'Lucy,  dear,  you  are  moping 
again,*  said  her  kind  hostess, 
stepping  out  from  the  room  be- 
hind. ^  I  wish  you  would  let  me 
take  you  to  the  rSunion  to-morrow 
night.  You  have  been  in  mourn- 
ing two  months  now ;  there  really 
could  be  no  impropriety  at  this 
distance  from  England  in  attend- 
ing these  informal  dances.' 

Lucy  shook  her  head,  and  her 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  looks 
had  changed  a  good  deal.  She 
was  thinner,  and  there  was  an 
expression  of  sadness  about  her 
sweet  mouth  and  blue  eyes  that 
was  often  touching.  A  week 
after  that  memorable  day  when 
Marguerite  Daly  had  come  to 
Gurmiabad  a  heavy  blow  had 
fallen  on  her  in  her  father's  sudden 
death,  a  calamity  to  his  family  in 
England  which  Lucy  could  only 
too  well  understand.  Apart  from 
the  natural  sorrow  she  felt  at  the 
loss  of  a  loved  parent,  there  was 
'a  woeful  pressure  of  feeling  be- 
cause of  the  dire  poverty  into 
which  this  sad  event  had  thrown 


her  mother  and  the  rest.  And 
poor  Hal !  What  a  burden  it  laid 
on  him.  Nobly  had  he  come  to 
their  aid,  but  he  was  only  an 
assistant  magistrate  yet,  and  hav- 
ing hampered  himself  with  her, 
required  all  his  income  to  keep  up 
his  iDcreased  establishment.  It 
was  dreadfully  hard  on  Hal.  And 
she,  Lucy,  was  to  be  kept  in  idle- 
ness and  fine  dresses,  while  all  the 
others  were  straining  every  nerve 
for  the  general  cause.  Before 
leaving  for  Mussoorie  she  had  seen 
one  morning  an  advertisement  in 
the  Pioneer  requiring  an  English 
governess  for  a  family  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  had  seriously  asked 
her  brother  to  let  her  apply  for 
the  place;  this  had  made  Hal 
really  angry,  so  that  she  never 
dared  again  broach  the  subject  of 
earning  her  own  livelihood.  Hen- 
niker  laughed  as  he  rode  to  Kut- 
cherry  tbat  morning  at  the  thought 
of  his  pretty  sister  going  as  gover- 
ness to  Pondicherry,  when  George 
EaebuTD,  one  of  the  cleverest 
young  men  in  the  North-west, 
with  an  excellent  position  and  a 
thousand  a  year,  was  ready  to 
throw  himself  at  her  feet.  Lucy's 
simplicity  was  really  amusing. 

*  I  wonder  how  you  and  Eegi- 
nald  Danvers  will  get  on,'  said 
Mrs.  Meredith,  slipping  her  arm 
round  her  young  friend's  waist 
and  looking  with  some  anxiety 
in  her  face.  '  Have  you  forgotten 
he  is  to  arrive  this  afternoon  V 

*  No,'  answered  Lucy  steadily, 
'  I  have  not  forgotten ;  but  may  I 
be  out  when  he  comes  ?  I  want 
very  much  to  go  down  into  that 
glen  to  look  for  ferns.' 

'You  foolish  child,  when  vrill 
you  imderstand  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely dangerous  to  go  prowling 
about  in  these  lonely  places) 
Why,  only  this  minute  my  bearer 
told  me  that  Mrs.  Kousel's  terrier 
was  carried  off  from  her  door  last 
nighty  and  they  found  a  leopaid*s 
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footmarks  ia  the  garden  this 
moraing.  Have  out  yonr  pony 
and  go  for  a  canter  instead  ;  my 
coQsin  Jim  is  always  ready  to  be 
yonr  escort,  and  you  will  come 
bright  and  refreshed  to  entertain 
OS  in  the  evening.* 

'  I  am  always  troubling  Colonel 
Rousel  to  take  me  out/  murmured 
Lucy  dissentingly. 

At  this  moment  a  servant  ap- 
peared with  a  note  for  Mrd. 
Meredith,  who  glanced  over  it  and 
exclaimed,  <  What  do  you  say  to 
this?  But — there,  read  the  chit 
for  yourself.' 

*  Grass  Yale,  Mussoorie, 
June  2drd. 

*Dear  Mrs.  Meredith, — I  am 
writing  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
be  able  to  persuade  Miss  Henniker 
to  join  a  little  party  I  am  giving 
this  evening  to  welcome  our  friend 
Major  RQey,  who  came  up  yester- 
day from  Sissoo.  One  or  two 
young  people  will  dine  quietly 
with  us  at  half-past  seven,  and 
Marguerite  thinks  we  can  have  a 
little  dance  in  the  drawing-room 
afterwards.  She  is  very  anxious 
to  have  dear  Miss  Henniker  if  she 
will  only  consent  to  come  to  us. 
If,  as  I  hope,  she  will  do  so,  Mar- 
guerite will  call  for  her  at  three, 
as  she  is  going  on  her  pony  then 
as  far  as  the  Fentons,  and  can 
easily  extend  her  ride  to  your 
house ;  they  could  then  canter 
back  here  together,  in  which  case, 
perhaps,  you  will  kindly  send 
^liss  Henniker's  things  for  the 
evening  by  one  of  her  men. — 
With  our  kindest  regards  to  you 
both,  yours  sincerely, 

*  Kate  Bishop. 

*  P.S. — I  shall  arrange  to  send 
Miss  Henniker  home  under  safe 
escort. — K.  B.' 

•Well,'  asked  Mrs.  Meredith, 
•  what  does  Lucy  say  V 

'  I  will  go,'  was  the  quiet  an- 
swer. 


'But  the  dancing,  dear — ^shall 
you  mind  that  V 

As  Danvers  was  coming  would 
it  not  be  better  for  Lucy  to  de- 
cline? Mrs.  Meredith  had  not 
yet  given  up  all  hope  of  Danvers, 
though  she  more  than  feared  he 
would  renew  his  admiration  of 
Miss  Daly,  which,  from  all  ac- 
counts, had  reached  a  considerable 
height  during  May,  when  he  had 
been  in  the  hills.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  these  reports  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith had  been  unable  to  judge 
from  personal  observation  owing 
to  a  severe  sprain^  which  kept  her 
to  the  house  for  the  first  five 
weeks  of  her  stay  in  Mussoorie. 
Just  at  the  time  Lucy  joined  her, 
two  officers  of  Danvers's  regiment 
fell  ill,  which  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  Gurmiabad ;  but  he  had 
written  soon  after  his  arrival  there 
to  tell  Mrs.  Meredith  that  he 
would  not  be  detained  in  the 
Plains  beyond  the  1st  July,  from 
which  date  he  had  secured  rooms 
at  the  club.  Kow,  on  the  strength 
of  a  general  invitation  from  her, 
he  had  offered  himself  as  her 
guest  for  a  week  beforehand  until 
his  quarters  at  the  club  were 
available.  There  was  something 
unlike  Danvers's  usual  reserve  in 
this,  and  Mrs.  Meredith  could  not 
but  surmise  that  he  had  some 
special  object  in  view  in  hastening 
his  arrival.  Was  that  object  Miss 
Daly  1  or  was  it — could  it  be  Lucy, 
who  he  knew  was  her  guest  7 

*I  believe  you  would  rather 
decline,  Lucy,  and  stay  quietly 
with  us.  Do  so  by  all  means,  if 
you  prefer  it,  and  perhaps  next 
week  you  will  feel  able  to  accept 
some  invitations.' 

*  I  would  rather  go,'  said  Lucy, 
with  decision,  'if  you  think  it's 
right  I  should.  Mrs.  Bishop  has 
asked  me  so  often  I  do  not  wish 
to  refuse  another  time.' 

*  But  who  will  entertain  Cap- 
tain Danvers  f 
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'Colonel  Eoasel  will/  said 
Lucy  calmly,  bat  with  rising 
colour;  *and  you,  I  know,  will 
not  be  dull  with  Mrs.  Eousel  to 
talk  to  you.     I  had  better  go/ 

'Very  well;  I  will  write  an 
acceptance,  and  you  can  begin 
your  preparations  at  once.' 

Danvers  was  expected  at  three 
o'clack,  the  hour  when  Miss  Daly 
was  to  call,  and  Lucy,  foreseeing 
an  unnecessary  trial  to  herself  in 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time  in 
Marguerite's  presence,  determined 
to  start  at  a  quarter  to  three,  and 
intercept  Miss  Daly  as  she  left 
the  Fentons.  She  went  round  to 
the  stables  ten  minutes  before  the 
time  to  superintend  the  saddling 
of  her  pony,  and  just  then  Dan- 
vers rode  up  to  the  verandah. 
Lucy  heard  the  deep  baying  of 
his  favourite  staghound,  the  tramp 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  on  the  gravel, 
and,  drawing  correct  conclusions 
therefrom,  hastily  mounted  her 
pony  and  hurried  away  by  the 
back  entrance,  intending  to  reach 
the  Fentons  by  a  short  detour. 
In  this  way  she  missed  Marguerite, 
who,  finding  her  friends  out,  ar- 
rived at  Mrs.  Meredith's  before 
the  appointed  time.  Danvers, 
rather  travel  soiled,  was  standing 
caressing  his  tired  pony  and  ex- 
changing friendly  speeches  with 
his  hostess,  who  had  stepped  into 
the  verandah  to  welcome  him, 
when  Miss  Daly  cantered  up, 
looking  a  charming  picture  of  un- 
worn youth  and  grace.  He  turned 
with  a  start  when  he  saw  her, 
and  Marguerite's  gay  face  became 
suddenly  grave  as  she  held  out 
her  hand. 

'  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  so 
soon  again,'  she  said,  in  her  b'ght 
sweet  voice. 

*  Yes  ;  I  have  come  before  my 
time,'  answered  Danvers,  bestow- 
ing on  her  a  serious  scrutinising 
glance.  *  I  found  by  making  an 
effort  it  was  possible  to  get  away 


a  week  earlier.'  Then  he  added 
with  slow  emphasis,  'And  you 
know  I  am  glad  to  be  here.' 

Marguerite  made  no  answer. 
A  shadow  seemed  to  fall  on  her 
bright  face  for  a  moment  as  she 
turned  and  asked  Mrs.  Meredith 
where  Lucy  was.  Then,  gracefully 
waving  her  hand  to  both,  she 
wheeled  her  pony  round  and  rode 
quickly  away. 

About  an  hour  afterwards 
Danvers — all  trace  of  fatigue  gone 
— was  sitting  with  Mrs.  Meredith 
in  the  verandah,  where  the  warm 
beams  of  the  sun  were  striking 
brilliantly  on  the  rich  glow  of 
pelargoniums  which  lined  the 
walls,  when  Colonel  Eousel  step- 
ped across  from  the  neighbouring 
chalet  to  welcome  the  new-comer 
in  the  absence  of  the  judge,  and 
drink  afternoon  tea  with  his 
cousin. 

*And  where  is  my  favourite 
Lucy  Y  he  asked  presently,  when 
he  had  inquired  into  the  particu- 
lars of  Danvers'  journey,  and  after 
their  mutual  acquaintances  in  the 
Plains. 

•  Gone  riding  with  Miss  Daly,' 
was  Mrs.  Meredith's  answer.  '  I 
do  not  expect  her  home  till  late  ; 
there  is  a  dinner-party  and  an 
impromptu  dance  at  Mrs.  Bishop's 
this  evening,  and  Lucy,  to  my 
surprise,  consented  to  go.' 

*  Gone  riding  with  Miss  Daly  I* 
repeated  Colonel  EouseL  'Humph ! 
I  hope  she  does  not  do  that  very 
often.' 

'Well,  considering  that  you 
have  been  her  cavdier  almost 
daily  since  she  came  up,  you 
ought  to  be  tolerably  clear  on 
that  point.  But  what  is  your 
objection  to  Miss  Daly  V 

Danvers's  face  was  asking  the 
same  question  with  rather  painful 
interest. 

Colonel  Eousel  broke  into  a 
short  laugh.  'No  wonder  you 
inquire,  when  it  is  the  belle  of 
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Mossoorie  "who  is  in  question — a 
young  lady  who  makes  herself  a 
heroine  wherever  she  goes.  All 
the  young  fellows  of  my  regiment 
who  are  up  here  have  gone  clean 
mad  about  her,  and  that  odd  fish 
Irving  Wood  seems  to  be  indiffer- 
ent as  to  whether  she  has  a  dot 
or  no.  All  the  same,  if  I  were 
you,  Edith,  I  would  not  let  a 
thoroughly  nice  unworldly  girl 
like  Lucy  Henniker  be  a  great 
deal  in  her  society.' 

'You  don't  seem  inclined  to 
state  your  reasons  more  particu- 
larly, Jim,  and  I  suppose  you 
would  rather  I  did  not  ask  them. 
Stilly  I  am  bound  to  say  in  my 
own  defence,  as  Miss  Henniker's 
temporary  guardian,  that  I  have 
never  heard  anything  worse  of 
Miss  Daly  than  that  a  great  many 
people  are  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  cannot  marry  them  all,'  re- 
joined Mrs.  Meredith  good  hu- 
mouredly. 

'Colonel  Eousel  will  excuse 
me,'  said  Danvers,  speaking  with 
an  unconscious  touch  of  that 
grand  demeanour  which  had  at 
first  so  £righteDed  Lucy,  and 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  be- 
came his  handsome  features  well, 
'if  I  say  that  it  is  only  justice  to 
Miss  Daly  that  we  should  know 
the  reasons.  I  for  one,  as  her 
friend,  must  ask  him  to  state 
them.'    . 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  be  taken 
up  seriously,'  answered  Eousel, 
with  a  compassionate  glance  at 
Danvers.  *To  be  honest,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  spiteful  because  she 
would  not  dance  with  me  the 
other  night,  but  preferred  listening 
to  the  chatter  of  that  jackanapes 
Irving  Wood ;  then  this  morning, 
when  I  was  chewing  the  bitter 


cud  of  wounded  vanity,  Molly's 
old  friend,  Mrs.  O'Brien,  arrived 
from  Calcutta  with  such  a  won- 
derful budget  of  gossip  about  Miss 
Daly  and  her  doings  there  during 
the  six  months  she  lived  with  her 
sister  Mrs.  Foxwell,  that  I  must 
be  excused  for  not  being  in  a  par- 
ticularly well-balanced  condition 
of  mind  at  this  moment  as  re- 
gards the  young  lady ;  and,  having 
the  very  highest  opinion  of  Miss 
Henniker's  graces  of  mind  and 
person,  I  thought  it  well  to  give 
Edith  a  brotherly  warning  to 
keep  her  away.' 

'  From      contamination,'     said 
Danvers,  with  slight  scorn. 

*  I  only  hope,'  retorted  Colonel 
Eousel,  a  little  nettled   by   this 
remark,    'that    Miss    Daly    will 
keep  her    engagement    with  the 
next  man  she  promises  to  marry. 
The  accusations  are  no  worse  than 
that;  but  a  young  lady  who  is 
always  breaking  faith  is  not  the 
most  desirable  companion  for  a 
simple  girl,  whose  mind  is  true 
and    innocent.      And    now,   my 
dear  Danvers,'  he   continued   in 
a  kinder  tone    as    he   rose,    for 
something  in  the  pained  look  of 
the   young  man's    face    touched 
him,     'I    have,     perhaps,    been 
talking  a  lot  of  brutal  rubbish, 
the  victim  of  my  own  spleen  and 
that  good  lady's  Calcutta  gossip. 
I  heartily  hope  it  is  so,  for  the 
sake  of  Miss  Daly  and  her  numer- 
ous friends.     Probably,  after  all, 
it  is  only  as  Edith  says^  that  she 
has  a  great  many  lovers,  and  can- 
not marry  them  all.     I  am  off  for 
a  stroll  round  the  Camel's  Back ; 
will  you  come  too  1    Very  good. 
I  shfldl  bring  you  back  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,   though  Edith 
says  I  am  always  late.' 


{To  be  continued,) 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

MILITARY  STEEPLECHASING. 

In  whatever  part  of  the  world 
British  military  officers  are  gathered 
together,  there  steeplechases  or  flat 
races,  or  perhaps  both,  are  pretty 
sure  to  take  place.  The  army 
has  produced  some  fair  amateur 
jockeys,  and  amongst  them  is — 
or,  alas!  was — Major  H.  A.  Leve- 
son,  the '  Old  Shekarry,'  who  thus 
describes  a  steeplechase  in  which 
he  rode  for  a  friend.  The  scene 
is  Hyderabad,  in  the  East  Indies : 
*  Moonlight  was  brought  to  my 
stables.  He  was  a  high-caste, 
dark-bay  Arab,  standing  very  little 
under  fifteen  hands,  and  had  many 
good  points,  evincing  great  power 
and  endurance ;  but  his  temper  had 
been  soured  by  ill-treatment,  and 
my  friend  bought  him  at  one  fifth 
of  his  value  on  account  of  his 
vicious  tendencies.  In  fact,  he 
had  been  turned  out  of  a  cele- 
brated racing  stable  because 
George  Smith  the  jockey  had  de- 
clared him  to  be  dangerous,  and 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him;  and  his  character  had  be- 
come so  notorious  that  Fred's 
intended  had  forbidden  his  ever 
mounting  him  again.  Not  being 
under  petticoat  government,  I 
resolved  to  try  his  mettle  at  once, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  saddled 
and  led  to  the  horse  -  artillery 
parade-ground,  a  large  sandy  plain, 
where  1  did  not  care  for  his  bolt- 
ing. I  followed  with  Fred  in  his 
^^^Rgyi^iid  on  arrival  at  the  ground 
had  the  girths  drawn  as  tightly  as 


possible,  not  merely  to  keep  the 
saddle  in  its  place,  but  to  compress 
the  lungs — a  plan  which  I  can 
recommend  when  riding  an  un- 
broken horse,  as  to  a  certain 
extent  it  prevents  rearing  and 
buck  -  jumping.  When  I  first 
mounted  he  began  all  kinds  of 
capers,  and  I  was  obliged  to  flog 
the  wickedness  out  of  him  ;  then 
he  tried  all  he  knew  to  throw  me> 
but  finding  his  efforts  in  vain  he 
bolted,  and  having  a  good  plain 
before  me,  I  allowed  him  his  head, 
and  gave  him  **  such  a  gruelling  " 
that  in  less  than  an  hour  he 
became  perfectly  passive  in  my 
hands,  and  we  began  to  under- 
stand each  other.  I  found  him 
to  have  great  bottom,  and  was 
altogether  so  pleased  with  his 
going  that,  in  spite  of  his  character, 
I  made  Fred  an  ofler,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  horse  became 
my  own  with  half  his  engagements. 
I  now  devoted  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  to  training  and  getting  him 
into  running  condition.  1  had 
trenches  dug  and  hurdles  con- 
structed in  a  quiet  place  behind 
the  lines,  where  I  could  give  him 
his  gallops,  and  by  the  time  of  the 
races  he  was  perfectly  fit ;  whilst 
by  dint  of  firm  but  kind  treat- 
ment he  had  become  thoroughly 
gentle  and  much  improved  in 
temper. 

'The  momentous  day  at  last 
arrived  when  I  was  to  make  my 
dSbut  in  the  pigskin  as  a  steeple- 
chase rider,  and  I  must  own  the 
excitement  was  tremendous,  al- 
though 1  tried  hard  to  dissemble 
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my  feelings  and  appear  cooL  The 
race  was  to  be  run  at  five  o*clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  by  that  time 
the  intense  heat  of  the  day  had 
passed  away,  and  the  power  of 
the  6un*8  rays  was  diminished. 
Soon  after  dawn  I  had  Moon- 
light saddled,  and  rode  him 
quietly  over  the  ground,  which 
described  a  large  circle  round  the 
usual  course,  the  last  half-mile 
being  a  straight  run-in  past  the 
stand.  The  distance  was  about 
three  miles,  and  the  fences  would 
have  been  considered  stiff  even  in 
Leicestershire,  whilst  the  water- 
jumps  were  decidedly  **yawner8." 
Moonlight  cleared  his  fences  like 
a  deer,  and  his  easy  springy  action 
and  superb  condition  were  all  that 
I  could  have  desired.  After 
breakfast  I  went  to  a  large  marquee 
near  the  stand,  where  a  good  deal 
of  gambling  was  going  on,  and 
found  to  my  disgust  that  my 
horse  was  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  betting,  as  several  well-known 
performers  were  entered.  So 
little,  indeed,  was  Moonlight 
thought  of  that  the  man  who  drew 
his  number  in  the  lottery  the 
night  before  sold  me  his  chance 
for  a  single  gold  mohr,  which 
was  only  half  the  price  of  a  ticket. 
However,  I  was  not  discouraged, 
and  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  the 
knowing  ones,  I  backed  my  horse 
to  win  5000  rupees,  easily  getting 
25  tol. 

'  Having  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  my  toilet,  and  made 
sure  that  there  was  nothing  in 
my  get-up  likely  to  invite  criti- 
cism or  betray  greenness,  I  made 
my  way  to  the  weighing-room, 
where,  without  saddle  and  bridle, 
I  pulled  down  very  little  over 
eight  stone  and  a  half,  being 
only  a  couple  of  pounds  over- 
weight; for  I  received  seven 
pounds,  my  horse  never  having  run 
in  a  previous  race,  whilst  winners 
had  to  carry  seven  pounds  extra. 


'  These  arrangements  were 
hardly  settled  when  the  bugle  for 
saddling  sounded,  and,  having 
seen  to  this  myself,  I  mounted 
for  the  preliminary  canter.  As  I 
rode  slowly  past  the  stand,  in 
which  all  the  beauty  and  aristo- 
cracy of  the  cantonment  were 
assembled,  a  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs attracted  my  attention,  and 
there  were  "the  Nina"  and  her 
party  arrayed  in  light  blue  (my 
colours),  whilst  another,  who  in 
my  opinion  was  quite  as  fair, 
looked  "  unutterable  things." 
Moonlight  was  in  the  best  of 
tempers,  and,  although  a  dark 
horse,  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion, for  his  coat  shone  like  vel- 
vet, showing  his  condition.  His 
appearance  was  hailed  with  a 
shout  by  some  of  the  soldiers  who 
recognised  me ;  and  an  Irish  ser- 
geant roared  out,  "  Sure,  it's  the 
little  black  captain  that  '11  show 
em  the  way  entirely,  for  my 
month's  pay  I" 

'After  the  preliminary  canter 
we  took  our  stations,  and  seven 
horses  came  to  the  post.  I  kept 
behind  a  short  distance  until  I 
saw  the  others  were  ready,  for  I 
wished  to  keep  ^loonlight  from 
becoming  excited  by  the  company 
of  other  horses.  The  favourite 
was  a  magnificent  chestnut  Arab 
that  had  won  several  races,  but 
he  appeared  fretful  and  impatient, 
and  I  remarked  that  his  flanks 
were  white  with  foam  before  we 
started.  His  rider  sat  him  like  a 
Centaur,  and  I  knew  if  the  race 
could  be  gained  by  horsemanship 
where  to  find  the  winner.  The 
second  favourite  was  a  gray  be- 
longiog  to  a  well-known  sports- 
man in  the  Civil  Service,  but  his 
rider  looked  far  too  heavy,  and  I 
did  not  fear  him.  The  horse 
that  took  my  fancy  was  a  flea- 
bitten  gray  belonging  toajemedar 
in  the  Nizam's  service,  and  had 
his  rider  only  nursed  him  properly 
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he  would  have  proved  dangerous. 
An  officer  of    irregular    cavalry 
rode  a  celebrated  hog-hunter,  but 
he  carried  too  much  weight.     As 
the  horses  walked  up,  the  interest 
evinced  was  immense,  and  for  a 
moment  scarcely  even  the  slight 
hum  of  the  crowd  could  be  heard. 
At  last  the  word   *'  Go  T'   was 
given,  and  we  were  away.    The 
jemedar  on   the  gray  made  the 
running,  and  the  pace  was  severe 
to   commence  with,  but  I   kept 
close  to  the  chestnut,  as  I  felt 
that  he  was  the  most  dangerous. 
Moonlight  was  doing  his  work 
well,  and  I  had  only  to  sit  steady 
and  keep  his  head  straight.    The 
first  and  second  fences  were  cleared 
by  the  whole  field,  but  one  swerved 
at  the  water  and  two  fell  in.   The 
jemedar  by  this  time  was  three  or 
four   lengths  ahead,  and  at   his 
girths  rode  the  civilian.     I  still 
kept  close  to  the  favourite,  who 
was  going  as  if  he  was  conscious 
of  what  he  had  to  do,  whilst  his 
rider's  countenance  was  as  calm 
and  unmoved  as  if  he  was  only 
taking    a    constitutional    canter. 
We  rode  side  by  side,  taking  our 
jumps  together,  with  our  knees 
within  a  yard  of  each  other,  and 
for  a  mile  there  was  hardly  any 
perceptible  difference  in  our  horses' 
stride.      Although    the    ground 
was  rather  broken,  the  pace  was 
tremendous,  and   I  knew   could 
not  long  last.     I  therefore  held 
in,  and  allowed  the  favourite  to 
forge  a  little  ahead ;  and  although 
I  felt  my  horse  was  full  of  run- 
ning, I  determined  to  nurse  him. 
My  anticipations  were  correct,  for 
in  a  few  strides  I  perceived  the 
jemedar's  horse  was  pumped,  and 
the    second    favourite's    heaving 
flanks  and  convulsive  twitchings 
of  the  tail  showed  me  his  bolt 
was  shot. 

•  The  race  now  lay  between  the 
favourite  and  Moonlight,  and  so 
nearly  ?rere  we  matched  that  the 


slightest  mistake  on  the  part  of 
either  horse  would  have  given  the 
other  the  race.     I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  stone  in  weight,  but  that 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  supe- 
rior riding  of  my  adversary,  who 
was  the  very  beau  tdSal  of  a  gen- 
tleman-rider. '   All    at    once    I 
noticed  that  the  captain  held  his 
horse  more  in  hand,  and  allowed 
me  to  take  the  lead  at  the  water- 
jump,  behind  which  there  was  only 
one  more  fence  of  any  consequence, 
and  then  a  straight  run-in  past 
the  stand.     Could  I  but  win  !    I 
felt  almost  wild  with  excitement, 
and  giving  my  horse  the  spur  for 
the  first  time  during  the  race,  I 
crammed  him  at  the  water,  which 
he  cleared  at  a  fly,  and  then  pulled 
him  together,  so  as  to  collect  his 
stride  before  taking  the  last  fence. 
On  looking  back  I  saw  the  chest- 
nut evidently  labouring  hard,  for, 
having  jamped  short  at  the  water, 
the  bank  had  given  way  beneath 
his  hind-legs,  and  he  was  heavily 
shaken  on  landing.    He  scrambled 
out,  hx)wever,  very  cleverly,  and 
struggled  on;  with  the  expiring 
effort  of  a  thoroughly  game  horse, 
he  rose  at  the  last  fence,  but 
nature  was  exhausted,  his  strength 
was  spent,  and  he  fell  on  landing ; 
whilst  Moonlight  cleared  it,  and 
cantered  in  past  the  grand  stand 
a  winner,  amidst  deafening  shouts 
and  yells   of    delight  from  the 
soldiers   who    lined   the    course. 
The  race  was  closely  contested 
throughout,  and  at  the  last  was 
so  near  a  thing  that  the  victor 
could  hardly  triumph  or  his  anta- 
gomst  feel  mortified  at  the  result. 
Had  the  favourite  not  met  with 
the    accident    at    the    water    I 
might  have  come  off  second-best. 
It  was,  however,  a  red-letter  day 
in  my  career,  and  my  heart  still 
glows  with  delight  when  I  recall 
to  mind  my  first  steeplechase.'* 

♦  The  Forest  and  the  Field,  by  the  *  Olil 
Shekarrv,* 
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CHAPTER  YIL 

SOME  FOREIGN  JOCKETS. 

Horse-racing  is  now  so  well 
established  in  France  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century 
it  was  almost  unknown  among 
our  lively  neighbours.  Now  the 
best  English  jockeys  ride  in  the 
principal  French  races,  and  Eng- 
lish horses  run  on  French  turf. 
French  horses  come  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  beat  EngHsh  ones,  too ; 
80  that  French  turf  matters  have 
improved  since  the  New  Sporting 
Magazine  gave  the  following  de-  ' 
scription  of  two  French  jocks  who 
rode  in  the  Paris  races,  1832  : 

'  Ren6,  the  jockey  on  Conradin, 
and  Baptiste,  the  rider  of  C^deric, 
ought  to  be  immortalised  in  the 
annals  of  horsemanship,  for  sure 
such  a  pair  were  never  seen  on 
any  course  before.  The  former 
was  a  long,  lean,  half-starved  look- 
ing Frenchman,  with  sharp  knees, 
who  sat  astride  hi3  horse  like  a 
pair  of  tongs ;  while  the  other — a 
great  lusty  hulk  of  a  Normau,  in 
a  pair  of  mahogany-topped  boots, 
great  white  cord  breeches,  lashed 
twice  round  his  waist  with  tape, 
if  waist  that  could  be  called  which 
differed  in  breadth  nothing  from 
his  shoulders,  and  a  queer-looking 
blue-and-black  chequered  shirt  for 
a  jacket ;  a  cap,  with  the  peak 
turned  behind,  to  match,  and  huge 
ruffles  at  his  wrist — ^had  his  stirrup- 
leather  so  short  that,  although  he 
might  contrive  to  preserve  his 
equilibrinm,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  render  any  assist- 
ance to  his  horse.  .  .  .  They  all 
got  away  at  the  first  wave  of  the 
hand  of  a  gentleman  in  black, 
with  a  portly  stomach  encircled 
with  a  tricoloured  scarf.  The 
Norman  (who,  by  the  way,  had  a 
wet  sponge  applied  to  his  knees 
before  starting,  by  way  of  improv- 
ing his  grip  of  the  saddle)  went 


off  at  score ;  indeed,  had  the  heats 
been  once  round  we  believe  he 
must  have  won,  for  the  five-year- 
old  bay  seemed  to  have  a  wUl  of 
his  own,  and  there  being  nothing 
but  a  plain  snaffle  in  his  mouth, 
he  was  left  to  the  free  enjoyment 
of  it  The  rider — for  it  would  be 
a  profanation  of  the  name  to  call 
him  a  jockey — did  not  get  a  pull 
at  him  for  the  first  mile  and  a 
quarter,  and  passed  the  stands  at 
a  slapping  pace,  which,  however, 
shortly  began  to  tell  upon  his 
horse,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
resign  the  precedence  to  the  gray 
(Lord  H.  Seymour's  Egle,  ridden 
by  Moss,  or  ^lous,  as  the  pro- 
gramme hath  it)  and  Mouna,  and 
take  a  place  in  the  middle  tier, 
where  both  rider  and  horse  la- 
boured away  manfully  long  after 
the  heat  was  decided.  The  g^ay 
won  in  a  canter,  Mouna  was 
second,  then,  after  a  long  interval, 
up  galloped  the  Norman  flogging 
and  spurring,  and  in  about  an 
equal  space  of  time  the  rest 
arrived.'* 

Hungary  and  America  too  have 
sent  horses  capable  of  competing 
with  the  best  British  blood  ;  but 
neither  nation  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced a  breed  of  jockeys.  The 
wild  red  man  of  the  western 
prairies  would  perhaps,  if  he  could 
be  caught  and  tamed,  prove  for- 
midable in  the  saddle. 

'  The  American  Indian  is  an 
arrant  jockey,  and  understands  all 
the  tricks  of  professional  horse- 
racing  as  well  as  any  veteran  of 
Jerome  Park.  He  rarely  comes 
in  competition  with  whites,  be- 
cause his  passion  being  for  trick 
races,  he  dislikes  to  come  down  to 
a  fair  and  square  race  over  a 
straight  track.  Besides  this,  it  is 
really  exceedingly  difficult  to  hit 
on  a  fair  distance  between  the 
Indian  and  American  horse.  The 
start  being  always  from  a  halt,  the 

•  Xew  Sporting  Mar/azine^  1832. 
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small  qaick  pony  is  almost  sure  to 
win  at  from  100  to  300  yards; 
while  the  long  stride  of  the 
American  horse  is  equally  sure  of 
carrying  him  in  winner  from 
600  yards  to  two  miles.  A  mile 
or  two  is  then  douhtful,  after 
which  it  is  safe  to  back  the  en- 
durance of  the  pony. 

'  A  band  of  Gomauches,  under 
Mu-la-que-top,  once  camped  near 
Fort  Chadbourne  in  Texas,  and 
were  frequent  visitors  and  great 
nuisances  as  beggars  at  that  post. 
Some  of  the  officers  were  decidedly 
"horsey,"  several  owning  blood 
horses,  the  relative  speed  of  each 
being  known,  by  separate  trials, 
almost  to  a  foot.  Mu-la-que-top 
was  bantered  for  a  race,  and,  after 
several  days  of  manoeuvring,  a 
match  was  made  against  the  third 
best  horse  in  the  garrison,  distance 
400  yards. 

*  The  Indians  betted  robes  and 
plunder  of  various  kinds,  to  the 
value  of  sixty  or  seventy  dollars, 
against  money,  flour,  sugar,  &c.f 
to  a  like  amount.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  all  the  Indians  and 
most  of  the  garrison  were  assem- 
bled at  the  track.  The  Indians 
showed  a  miserable  sheep  of  a 
pony,  with  legs  like  chums,  a 
three-inch  coat  of  rough  hair  stuck 
cut  all  over  the  body,  and  a 
general  expression  of  neglect,  help- 
lessness, and  patient  suffering 
struck  pity  into  the  hearts  of  all 
beholders.  The  rider  was  a  stal- 
wart warrior  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds,  looking  big 
and  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
poor  beast  on  his  shoulders.  He 
was  armed  with  a  huge  club,  with 
which,  after  the  word  was  given, 
he  belaboured  the  miserable  animal 
from  start  to  finish.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all  the  whites  the 
Indian  won  by  a  neck. 

*  Another  race  was  proposed  by 
the  oflBcers,  and,  after  much 
"  dickering,'*  accepted  by  the  In- 


dians, against  the  next  best  horse 
of  the  garrison.  The  bets  were 
doubled,  and  in  le.ss  than  an  hour 
the  second  race  was  won  by  the 
same  pony,  with  the  same  apparent 
exertion,  and  with  exactly  the 
same  result. 

*The  officers,  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted, proposed  a  third  race,  and 
brought  to  the  ground  a  magnifi- 
cent Kentucky  mare,  of  the  true 
Lexington  blood,  and  known  to 
beat  the  best  of  the  others  at  least 
40  yards  in  400.  The  Indians 
accepted  the  race,  and  not  only 
doubled  bets  as  before,  but  piled 
up  everything  they  could  raise, 
seemingly  almost  crazed  with  the 
excitement  of  their  previous  suc- 
cess. The  riders  mounted;  the 
word  was  given.  Throwing  away 
his  club,  the  Indian  gave  a  whoop, 
at  which  the  sheep-like  pony 
pricked  up  his  ears,  and  went 
away  like  the*  wind,  almost  two 
feet  to  the  mare's  one.  The  last 
fifty  yards  of  the  course  was  run 
by  the  pony  with  the  rider  sitting 
face  to  his  tail,  making  hideous 
grimaces,  and  beckoning  to  the 
rider  of  the  mare  to  come  on. 

'  It  afterwards  transpired  that  it 
was  a  trick-and-straightrace  pony, 
celebrated  among  all  the  tribes  of 
the  south,  and  that  Mu  la-que-top 
had  only  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Kickapoos,  in  the  Indian 
nation,  whom  he  had  easily 
cleaned  out  of  600  ponies.'* 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HORSE-RACTNO  :  SOMB  OLD  MATCHES, 
AND  SOME  NEW  DODGES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  great  antiquity  of  horse- rac- 
ing;  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
practised  a  form  of  the  sport,  and 
so  did  the  ancient  Egyptians,  if 

*  Huntinff-ffrounds  of  the  GrecU  Wesij  by 
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reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
pictorial  representations  of  their 
eveiy-day  life  which  those  pecu- 
liar people  left  behind  them  by 
way  of  history.  The  Arabs  have 
always  been  ready  to  enter  their 
horses  in  a  race,  and  the  Moors  of 
Northern  Africa  were  ever  pre- 
pared to  back  their  horses  and 
their  own  horsemanship  against 
all  comers. 

In  the  early  period  of  Britain's 
history,  when  horsemen  as  a  rule 
wore  heavy  suits  of  armour,  the 
great  object  was  to  get  a  horse 
that  could  cany  weight;  speed 
was  quite  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. But  when  gunpowder  made 
defensive  armour  comparatively 
useless,  men  paid  more  attention 
to  the  speed  of  their  animals,  and 
horse-races  became  popular.  En- 
durance also  was  necessary;  there 
were  no  half-mile  races  for  baby 
horses  in  the  time  of  the  Tudor 
and  Stuart  monarchs. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  say 
where  the  first  regular  race-meet- 
ings were  established;  but  'the 
good  city  of  Lincoln '  was  the  first 
to  erect  a  grand  stand  on  its  race- 
course. In  NichoFs  Progresses  of 
James  L  we  read  that  on  Thurs- 
day, April  3rd,  1617,  his  Majesty 
was  at  Lincoln,  '  where  there  was 
a  greate  Horse-race  on  the  heath 
for  a  Cupp,  where  his  Majestic 
was  present,  and  stoode  upon  a 
Scaffold  ye  Cittie  had  caused  to  be 
set  up,  and  withal  caused  ye  race 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  loDg  to  be 
laled  and  corded  with  rope  and 
hoopes  on  both  sides,  whereby  the 
people  were  kept  ont,  and  the 
horses  that  ronned  were  seen 
faire.' 

Those  who  see  the  next  Lin- 
coln Handicap  will  do  well  to  re- 
member, therefore,  that  the  cor- 
poration of  Lincoln  was  the  first 
to  provide  good  accommodation 
on  its  raceconrse,  and  they  will 
doubtless  feel  grateful  in  the  ex- 


treme to  the  predecessors  of  the 
present  corporate  body  of  the 
ancient  city. 

We  are  not  informed  what  were 
the  weights  or  distances  in  the 
Lincoln  races  just  mentioned,  but 
no  doubt  they  were  greater  than 
in  the  present  day,  judging  from 
the  following : 

*  In  1676  a  race  was  run  on 
Winchester  Downs,  "none  but 
gentlemen  to  ride,  four-mile  heats; 
fourteen  stone  was  the  weight  up 
without  the  saddle,  and  fourteen 
stone  two  pounds  and  a  half  with.*' 
And  during  the  last  century  the 
majority  of  royal  plates  were  given 
to  six -year- old  horses  carrying 
twelve  stone;  and  the  L)uke  of 
Kutland,  owner  of  Bonny  Black, 
the  best  mare  of  her  day  for  a  long 
distance,  in  1719  challenged  all 
the  world  ''  to  run  sixteen  miles 
for  one  thousand  pounds."  This 
mare  was  by  Black  Harry  by  the 
Byerley  Turk,  out  of  a  mare  by  a 
Persian  stallion.* 

The  name  of  the  individual  who 
first  formed  the  idea  of  '  making 
a  book'  is  not  on  record,  but  very 
sharp  practices  have  always  cha- 
racterised horse-racing.  It  seems 
as  though  man's  wit  had  never 
been  so  actively  employed  as  in 
devising  how  to  win  a  horse-race, 
or  how  to  win  money  while  losing 
the  race. 

*  At  Newmarket,  in  the  time  of 
George  I.,  a  match  was  made  be- 
tween the  notorious  Tregonwell 
Frampton  and  Sir  W.  Strickland 
to  run  two  horses  over  Newmarket 
for  a  considerable  sum  of  money ; 
and  the  betting  was  heavy  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  coun- 
try sportsmen  on  the  event.  After 
Sir  W.  Strickland's  horse  had 
been  a  short  time  at  Newmarket, 
Frampton's  groom,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  his  master,  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  baronet's  groom  to 
have  a  private  trial  at  the  weights 
and  distance  of  the  match,  and 
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thus  to  make  the  race  safe.  Sir 
William's  man  had  the  honesty  to 
inform  his  master  of  the  proposal, 
"when  he  ordered  him  to  accept  it, 
but  to  be  sure  to  deceive  the  other 
by  putting  seven  pounds  more 
weight  in  the  stuffing  of  his  own 
saddle.  Frampton's  groom  had 
already  done  the  same  thing ;  and 
in  the  trial,  Merlin,  Sir  William's 
horse,  beat  his  opponent  about  a 
length.  "Now,"  said  Frampton 
to  his  satellite,  '*my  fortune  is 
made,  and  so  is  yours;  if  our 
horse  can  run  so  near  Merlin  with 
seven  pounds  extra,  what  will  he 
do  in  the  race  ?''  The  betting  was 
immense.  The  south- country  turf- 
ites, who  had  been  let  into  the 
secret  by  Frampton,  told  those 
from  the  north  that  **  they  would 
bet  them  gold  against  Merlin 
while  gold  they  had,  and  then 
they  might  sell  their  land."  Both 
horses  came  well  to  the  post,  and 
of  course  the  race  came  off  like 
the  trial.' 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  an 
instance  of  an  honest  jockey  and 
a  confiding  employer;  but  own- 
ers of  racehorses  have  not  always 
shown  the  same  amount  of  con* 
fidence. 

*  The  notorious  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  possessed  a  racing-stud, 
not  so  numerous  as  some  of 
those  of  his  contemporaries  on 
the  turf,  but  he  prided  himself 
on  the  excellence  of  it.  His  prin- 
cipal rider  was  the  famous  Dick 
Goodison,  in  whose  judgment  he 
had  much  reliance.  But,  in  the 
language  of  the  turf,  his  Grace 
was  "wide  awake."  Having  on 
one  occasion  reason  to  know — 
the  jockey,  indeed,  had  honestly 
informed  him  of  it/ — that  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  his  man 
if  he  would  lose,  "  Take  it,"  said 
the  Duke ;  **  I  will  bear  you  harm- 
less." When  the  horse  came  to 
the  post,  his  Grace  coolly  observ- 
ed, "  This  is  a  nice  horse  to  ride ; 


I  think  I'll  ride  him  myself;" 
when,  throwing  open  his  coat,  he 
was  found  to  be  in  racing  attire, 
and  mounting,  won  without  a 
struggle.' 

No  doubt  the  bookmakers  of 
that  period  often  found  their  cal- 
culations upset ;  but,  in  the  long- 
run,  they  probably  had  very  much 
the  best  of  the  bargain,  as  they 
have  now. 

Old  John  Day  used  to  tell  a 
capital  joke  of  once  being  victim- 
ised by '  gentlemen  jocks '  at  Bath. 
'  In  a  field  of  a  dozen  horses,  he 
had  one  that  he  knew  to  be  so 
bad  that  he  took  the  liberty  of 
laying  the  odds  to  a  fifty-pound 
note  against  him,  at  fifteen  to  one. 
It  seemed  the  jocks  had  break- 
fasted together,  and  compared 
books  (as  became  brethren  of 
some  **  Union  Club'*),  which  show- 
ed that  all  the  "  cream  "  depended 
upon  Honest  John's  horse  coming 
in  first;  a  result  they  of  course 
readily  accomplished,  being  men 
of  nous  and  education.  One  bolt- 
ing at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, with  three  or  four  after 
him;  some  fell  off,  others  "pulled," 
till  the  self-"potted"Daneburynag 
came  in  nearly  by  himself,  every 
one  profusely  congratulating  his 
owner,  who,  besides  the  fifteen 
fifties,  had  the  police  to  pay  for 
the  meeting,  and  ten  dozen  of 
champagne  to  the  club  for  win- 
ning. Honest  John's  counten- 
ance, when  seeing  his  gentleman 
jock  weighed,  must  have  been 
rather  a  legible  index,  and  deeply 
instructive.' 

The  tout  of  the  present  day  can 
exercise  a  great  influence  upon  the 
betting  on  or  against  a  horse  ;  but 
the  tout  himself,  sharp-witted  and 
keen-eyed  as  he  is,  sometimes  has 
to  do  with  people  quite  as  clever  as 
himself.  Of  course,  if  the  tout 
can  afford  to  give  liberal  bribes  to 
the  stable-boys,  and  the  latter  are 
so   dishonest   as    to    reveal    the 
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secrets  of  the  stables,  the  tout's 
work  is  pleasant  and  profitable; 
bat  sometimes  misfortunes  over- 
take the  gentleman  whose  business 
is  to  procure  information. 

'  The  late  Earl  of  Grosvenor  had 
a  horse  heavily  engaged  in  the 
Craven  Meeting,  and  a  few  days 
before  he  was  to  run  a  report  was 
circulated  that  he  coughed.  But 
whence  the  report  1  Why,  a  man 
had  been  hired  by  a  party  to  lie 
all  night  on  the  roof  of  his  box,  to 
ascertain  the  fact  which  he  pro- 
claimed. His  authority,  however, 
being  doubted,  another  worthy 
was  procured  to  perform  the  same 
office  on  the  following  night, 
which,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the 
trainer,  was  immediately  reported 
to  his  noble  employer.  "Have 
we  no  horse  that  coughs  V  in- 
quired his  lordship.  '*  We  have 
one,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply. 
« Then,"  said  his  lordship,  "  let 
him  be  put  in  the  box  over  which 
the  fellow  is  to  pass  the  night, 
and  if  he  does  not  catch  his  death 
from  this  cold  north-east  wind  and 
sleet  we  shall  do  very  welL"  Of 
course  the  odds  became  heavy 
against  the  horse  from  the  report 
of  this  second  herald;  and  his 
lordship  pocketed  a  large  sum  by 
his  ht)r8e,  who  won  the  race  with 
ease. 

'  Still  later,  indeed  (the  parties 
were  alive  in  1870 — the  one  no 
other  than  Mr.  Wilson,  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  and 
the  other  a  noble  duke,  then  a 
noble  viscount),  a  very  fair  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  a  report  cir- 
culated by  means  of  one  of  these 
watchers,  vulgarly  called  *^  touters." 
Mr.  Wilson  was  about  to  try  a 
two-year-old  colt,  and  had  entered 
his  trial  for  the  morrow,  "We 
must  not  try  to-morrow,  sir,'*  said 
his  trainer.  "  Why  not  T  inquir- 
ed Mr.  Wilson.  "  We  shall  be 
watched,  sir,"  replied  the  trainer ; 
"  and  the  old  horse's  {i,e,  the  trial 


horse)  white  fore-leg  will  be  sure 
to  let  out  the  cat."  "  Leave  that 
to  me,"  said  Mr.  Wilson ;  "  I  shall 
be  at  the  stables  before  you  get 
out  with  the  horses."  And,  com- 
ing prepared  with  materials  for 
the  purpose,  he  painted  the  white 
fore-leg  of  the  old  horse  black, 
and  the  fellow  one  of  the  colt 
white ;  and  so  they  went  to  the 
ground.  The  old  one,  as  may  be 
supposed,  ran  fastest  and  longest ; 
but,  being  mistaken  by  the  tonter 
for  the  young  one,  his  fame  soon 
spread  abroad,  and  he  was  sold 
the  next  day  to  the  noble  viscount 
for  fifteen  hundred  guineas,  being 
somewhere  about  eleven  hundred 
more  than  he  was  worth.* 

Even  when  horses  are  '  run  on 
the  square ' — when  the  animal, 
his  rider,  and  his  owner  all  act  in 
a  fair  and  straightforward  way — 
the  speculator  on  the  event  must 
not  be  too  certain  that  the  horse 
of  his  selection  will  win  the  great 
event;  but  when  owners  and 
jockeys  conspire,  some  one  is  sure 
to  come  to  grief.  There  is  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  all  worldly 
affairs,  and  it,  is  a  fact  that  the 
results  of  many  races  give  even 
the  law  the  *  go-by  *  in  the  glori- 
ous uncertainty  they  so  forcibly 
illustrate.  Some  have  been  ex- 
quisitely ridiculous.  'I  remem- 
ber,' says  a  once  popular  sporting 
writer,  'one  in  particular  that 
caused  the  greatest  merriment  at 
Chester.  There  was  a  good  stake 
in  one  of  the  races  at  that  very 
pleasant  meeting,  that  required 
three  horses  to  contend  for  it  to 
make  the  money  available.  Two 
horses  were  ready,  whose  owners 
agreed  to  divide,  and  to  pay  the 
stake  of  the  third,  giving  his  owner 
a  bonus  at  the  same  time  to  start 
his  horse  (some  animal  they 
thought  nothing  of),  to  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions.  Away  they 
went,  one  of  the  confederates  (old 
'*  Zohrab  ")  very  soon  pulling  up, 
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leaviog  bis  coadjutor  (Abraham 
Kewland)  to  canter  in  and  receive 
the  money,  as  duly  intended  and 
arranged ;  when,  lo  and  behold  I 
the  despised  brute,  running  on  vel- 
vet, collared  him  at  the  distance, 
ran  as  game  as  a  bulldog,  stride 
for  stride,  and  beat  him  on  the 
post,  amidst  the  laughter  and 
amusement  of  all  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances.' 

This  was  decidedly  a  dishonest 
affair,  and  the  biters  were  most 
properly  bitten.  Bat  sometimes 
it  happens  that  the  owner  and 
trainer  are  unacquainted  with  the 
real  merits  of  a  horse  until  the 
jockey  develops  them.  For  ex- 
ample :  '  The  most  extraordinary 
incidents  in  connection  with  the 
final  issue  of  a  race  took  place  in 
the  St.  Leger  in  Theodore's  memor- 
able year  (1822).  Theodore,  at 
two  years  old,  had  run  success- 
fully; but  he  had  been  wofuUy 
defeated  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
the  decision  of  the  St.  Leger,  a 
circumstance  which  appears  not  to 
have  been  viewed  in  its  proper 
light,  fie  had  fallen  in  public 
estimation ;  and  in  proof  of  this 
it  only  need  be  mentioned  that,  on 
the  morning  of  the  race,  a  hundred 
guineas  to  a  walking-stick  of  the 
value  of  one  shilling  was  laid  against 
him,  and  taken  I  This  extraordin  ary 
transaction  took  place  in  the  High 
Street,  near  the  Eam  Inn.  Jack- 
son, who  had  been  appointed  by 
Mr.  Petre  to  ride  Theodore,  was 
sadly  mortified  at  his  own  position 
and  at  his  chance  for  the  race. 
Indeed,  he  was  very  desirous  of 
riding  one  of  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
horses — either  the  colt  or  the  filly ; 
but  he  preferred  the  latter 
(Violet),  and  declared  over  and 
over  again  that  he  could  win  upon 
either  one  or  the  other.  "Why, 
Jackson,"  said  one  of  his  friends, 
''  Theodore  is  a  good  horse  after 
all ;  he  won't  stop  in  the  race." 
"No,"  said  the  veteran  jockey, 


"  I  know  he  won't  stop ;  but  he 
has  not  strength,  I  am  afraid,  to 
go  with  Mr.  Grascoigne's  horses." 

'  During  the  whole  of  the  fore- 
noon Jackson  was  extremely  low- 
spirited,  and  had  scarcely  a  word 
to  throw  at  a  dog,  especially  when 
he  learnt  the  state  of  the  odds  at 
the  betting-room  and  the  walking- 
stack  affair,  besides  a  current 
rumour  that  Mr.  Petre  had  got 
rid  of  his  betting-book,  with  a 
bonus,  to  Mr.  Wyville;  and  at 
length  he  grew  sullen  and  ill- 
tempered.  As  the  time  for  the 
decision  of  the  great  event  drew 
near  he  walked  to  the  ground  with 
his  saddle  at  his  back  and  his 
whip  in  his  hand,  in  no  very 
enviable  frame  of  mind.  He  went 
to  scale  in  due  course  ;  and  im- 
mediately afterwards,  on  inquiring 
if  any  one  had  seen  Mr.  Petre, 
or  his  groom,  or  his  horse,  he  was 
answered  in  the  negative.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  rubbing- 
house,  and  made  the  same  in- 
quiries there.  "  Has  any  one  seen 
Mr.  Petre  1"  "  No,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "Or  his  groom f  **No." 
*  •  Or  Theodore  ]"  "  No  ;  they  say 
he  is  not  coming.  'Tis  a  hundred 
guineas  to  a  walking-stick  against 
him !"  Jackson's  teeth  met  in 
utter  mortification.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Town  Field,  where 
several  of  the  St.  Leger  horses 
were  being  walked  about.  At 
length  he  discovered  a  horse  at 
the  far  side  of  the  field,  near  the 
hedge,  led  by  a  little  stable-boy 
alone.  Jackson  thought  it  must 
be  his  horse  Theodore^  He 
trudged  across  the  lands,  and, 
approaching  the  boy,  said  to  him, 
"  Is  that  Mr.  Petre's  horse,  my 
boy?"  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Bring  him  here,"  said 
the  veteran,  "  and  strip  him  direct- 
ly," an  operation  which,,  with  some 
assistance,  was  speedily  accom- 
plished. In  the  mean  while  Jack- 
son proceeded  to  strip  himself  to 
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his  ridiog- drees — ^black  and  pink 
sleeves — to  adjust  his  saddle,  sur- 
cingle, martingale,  &c.  The  little 
boy  assisted  him  to  mount,  and 
he  recrossed  the  field  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  course.  When  he 
■was  passing  through  the  rubhing- 
house  gate  one  gentleman  said  to 
another,  "  What  horse  is  that?" 
"  Mr.  Petre's  Theodore,"  was  the 
reply.  "What  will  you  lay 
against  himi"  "A  hundred 
guineas  toone."  **Done."  "Done  ;" 
and  the  bet  was  booked.  "  Will 
you  double  it  r  asked  the  taker. 
"  No,  no,*'  replied  the  other ;  "  I 
think  that  is  plenty  for  once." 
Jackson  heard  this,  and  did  not 
look  very  pleasant;  in  fact  he 
was  mortified  and  ill-tempered. 
But  previous  to  this  conversation 
he  had  let  Theodore  feel  that  he 
had  his  spurs  on.  Theodore,  in- 
deed, was  all  alive  :  he  had  done 
little  in  the  way  of  exercise  since 
his  recent  defeat,  but  was  remark- 
ably fresh,  stared  around  him,  and 
appeared  ready  and  anxious  for 
the  struggle.  Whilst  parading  in 
front  of  the  grand  stand,  the  ob* 
jects  of  universal  notice  were  the 
first  favourites:  Mr.  Poulett's 
Swap,  Mr.  Watt's  Mundane  filly 
and  Marion,  Mr.  Gascoigne's  colt 
and  Violet,  &c.,  whilst  Theo- 
dore was  little  noticed  by  any  one. 
The  horses  approached  the  post 
in  a  compact  body ;  and  Jackson, 
who  was  always  noted  for  getting 
a  good  place  at  starting,  managed 
to  advance  in  front.  The  word 
"  Go  !"  was  given,  and  away  they 
rushed  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 
Theodore  almost  immediately  took 
the  lead.  The  pace  was  then  very 
fast.  Jackson  was  surprised  at 
his  own  position  and  his  own 
chance ;  and  afterwards  observed, 
in  describing  this  extraordinary 
race,  "  When  we  got  to  the  first 
cross-road  I  had  lost  all  my  ill- 
temper  and  mortification  ;  I 
turned  my  head  for  a  moment ;  a 


crowd  of  horses  (twenty-two)  were 
thundering  close  at  my  heels ;  the 
sight  was  terrific,  the  speed  tre- 
mendous. Theodore  pulled  hard, 
but  I  held  him  tight.  *Now, 
my  little  fellow,'  said  I  to  myself, 
'  keep  up  this  pace  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  and  I  don*t  care  a  straw 
for  the  whole  lot.'  I  felt  as  strong 
as  a  giant;  I  thought  my  arms 
were  made  of  iron  ;  and  the  blood 
rushed  merrily  through  my  veins, 
while  my  heart  thumped  at  my 
ribs.  Away  we  went  at  a  rattling 
pace ;  I  was  first  over  the  hill,  and 
never  was  headed  in  any  part  of 
the  race !" 

*  On  reaching  the  top  of  the 
hOl,  however,  Jackson  turned  his 
head  to  look  for  the  first  favourite 
Swap ;  he  was  in  the  centre  of 
the  crowd.  "  You  are  done  for," 
said  he  to  himself ;  "  I  sha'n't  be 
troubled  with  you  !"  On  descend- 
ing, he  eased  Theodore  a  little; 
but  was  instantly  on  the  look-out 
for  the  other  favourites,  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "  the  harlequins 
and  the  magpies  '* — that  is,  Mr. 
Watt's  horses,  ridden  in  harlequin 
jackets,  and  Mr.  Gascoigne's  in 
black  and  white.  Svfap  was  com- 
pletely defeated ;  and  he  had  the 
greatest  terror  of  Mr.  Gascoigne's 
two,  particularly  Violet.  Then 
came  the  tug  of  war.  The  fa- 
vourites, after  passing  the  T.  Y.C., 
a  mile  from  home,  challenged  by 
turns  or  by  twos.  First,  Marion, 
reaching  his  boots.  Then  Mr. 
Gascoigne's  colt  and  filly,  right 
and  left,  passing  his  boots  and 
nearly  reaching  the  neck  of  Theo- 
dore. Then  the  Mundane  filly, 
with  Marion.  Then  Gascoigne's 
two  again;  and  here  the  skill, 
judgment,  nerve,  and  resolution  of 
Jackson  were  powerfully  evinced. 
Theodore,  perhaps  partly  frighten- 
ed by  the  tremendous  thunder  at 
his  heels — certainly  sharing  in 
the  excitement  of  the  struggle — 
still  wanted  to  go  farther  ahead  ; 
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but  bis  rider  coniriyed  so  to  use 
bis  powers  as  not  to  waste  tbem. 
Challenge  after  challenge  was  given, 
and  challenge  after  challenge  as 
often    defeated.     Jackson    never 
permitted  his  horse  to  go  much  in 
advance  of  his  formidable  com- 
petitors.  Holding  him  with  a  firm 
and  judicious  hand — but  still  go- 
ing very  fast — ^he  only  slackened 
rein  when  ho  was  attempted  to  be 
coupled.     *'  I  could  see,"  said  the 
veteran  jockey,  "  head  after  head 
advance  as  far  as  my  boots  on  each 
side;    and   when    I    encouraged 
Theodore  forwards,  I  could  see 
head  after  head  glide  beautifully 
backwards  out  of  my  sight ;"  ob- 
serving to  himself  (said  he  after 
the  last  bold  attempt),  '^ '  Now  I 
think  you  are  all  done  I'     I  felt 
that  the  race  was  my  own,  and 
my  heart   beat    merrily  at    the 
thought."      Away    they    sailed; 
many  changes  taking  place  with 
the    horses    immediately   behind 
Theodore,  while  Jackson  had  his 
eye  on  Violet.     Nevertheless,  he 
felt  that  the  victory  was  his  ;  and 
as  he  approached  home,  his  spirits 
were  more  exhilarated   when  he 
heard  the  mighty  roar  from  the 
multitude  of  spectators,  and  the 
shouts  from    the  grand  stand — 
**  Theodore  —  Theodore  —  Theo- 
dore wins  !"     "  Petre — Mr.  Petre 
wins  1"     "  Jackson — Jackson  !" — 
*'  Theodore  !"— "  Violet's  beat  !"— 
"  Theodore  wins  !"     In  approach- 
ing home,   however,  the  Comus 
iilly    (Violet)   came    again,    and 
made  another  challenge,  looking 
more    formidable.     Jackson   ele- 
vated his  arm,  prepared  for  the 
worsty  as  high  as  he  could  reach. 
He    struck     Theodore,    and    he 
bounded  like  a  buck,   and  was 
landed  a  gallant  winner  by  nearly 
a  length — to  the  perfect  astonish- 
ment of  all  the  betting-men  and 
of  Mr.  Petre  himself.     The  im- 
mense crowd  of  spectators  hon- 
oured Jackson  with  three  loud  and 


enthusiastic  cheers  as  he  dis- 
mounted and  approached  the  scales 
to  be  weighed.  The  extraordi- 
nary victory  in  this  instance  pre- 
sented a  most  wonderful  contrast 
to  the  bet  of  one  hundred  guineas 
to  a  walking-stick.' 

In  this  race  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  horses  started  at  the  first  at- 
tempt, and  the  jockey  who  steered 
the  winner  managed  to  make  a 
good  start.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, had  there  been  false  starts 
and  returns  to  the  post,  and  all 
the  worry  attendant  thereon,  pos- 
sibly the  race  might  have  had  a 
different  termination.  A  fair  start 
is  a  desirable  thing,  and  a  '  good 
start '  is  a  great  advantage,  which 
every  jockey  tries  to  secure;  in 
fact,  most  of  the  false  starts 
occurring  on  the  English  race- 
courses may  be  attributed  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  jockeys  to  get 
away,  each  striving  to  be  half  a 
second  before  the  other  competi- 
tors. 

*  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more 
annoying,  mortifying,  and  vexa- 
tious to  the  owners  of  racehorses 
than  to  witness  a  recurrence  after  re- 
currence of  false  starts.  The  animals 
become  irritated,  fretful,  restive, 
and  restless ;  the  spirit  and  physi- 
cal power  which  should  have  been- 
rendered  available  during  the  race 
are  wasted  to  a  useless  purpose.  A 
striking  proof  of  this  occurred  at 
the  St.  Leger  in  1827.  Twenty- 
six  horses  came  to  the  post.  Mr. 
Gully's  Mameluke  was  the  fa- 
vourite. By  some  means  or  other 
he  got  irritated,  turned  restive, 
plunged,,  reared,  and  tried  every 
means  to  throw  his  rider  Chifney, 
and  then  stood  stock -stilL  At 
the  eighth  attempt — and  many  of 
them  had  gone  three  or  four  times 
to  nearly  the  top  of  the  hill — the 
great  body  of  them  got  away ;  but 
Mameluke  was  left  behind.  The 
feelings  of  Mr.  Gully,  who  was 
heavily  hit  on  this  occasion,  may 
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be  readily  imagined.  Mameluke, 
however,  set  off  himself,  about 
seventy  yards  behind  the  leading 
hoises.  The  extraordinary  speed 
at  which  he  was  going  may  be 
imagined  ^hen  it  is  stated  that, 
on  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  he 
had  passed  upwards  of  twenty  of 
his  competitors  with  his  violet 
jacket  and  white  cap.  On  reach- 
ing the  two-year  old  starting-post 
— a  mile  from  home — MatQda, 
who  led  the  race,  seemed  on  the 
point  of  being  headed.  At  the  Red 
House  Mameluke  fairly  caught 
her ;  a  dreadfully  severe  struggle 
then  ensued.  Matilda,  who  was 
ridden  without  spurs,  by  James 
Bobinson,  was  next  the  ditch, 
and  Mameluke  on  her  right.  He 
tried  to  pass  her  in  so  determined 
a  manner  that  every  muscle  in 
his  splendid  frame  was  visible. 
On  reaching  the  end  of  the  white 
Tails  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
in  difficulty.  "He  can't  do  it! 
He's  defeated  I  He  can't  do  it !" 
was  heard  all  around ;  and  "  Ma- 
tilda !  Matilda  !^'  was  roared  from 
the  top  of  the  grand  stand.  At 
the  distance-post  another  strong 
effort  was  made  to  pass  the  mare ; 
but  she  won  the  race  by  about  a 
length,  leaving  the  impression 
that,  had  Mameluke  got  off  in  the 
first  instance,  he  would  have  been 
the  victor  easily.* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  HUMOURS  OF  THE  RACE- 
COURSE. 

The  lustory  of  our  great  race- 
meetings  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily written;  and  the  interest- 
ing subject  still  awaits  a  pen 
worthy  to  do  it  justice.  Scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  pages  of 
old  books  and  magazines  are  many 
accounts  of  turf-gatherings  which 
would  prove  entertaining  to  those 
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specially  interested  in  such  matters. 
For  instance,  ^imrod  has  thus 
described  the  race  for  the  Derby 
nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  : 

*  Fancy  twenty- four  three-year 
colts,  looking  like  six-year-old 
horses,  with  the  bloom  of  condi- 
tion on  their  coats,  drawn  up  in  a 
line  at  the  starting- place,  with  the 
picked  jockeys  of  all  England  on 
their  backs,  and  on  the  simple 
fact  of  which  may  prove  the  best 
perhaps  a  million  sterling  depends. 
They  are  off!  **  No,  no  !"  cried 
one  jockey,  whose  horse  turned 
his  tail  to  the  others  just  as  the 
word  "  Go  1"  was  given.  It  is 
sufficient,  .'tis  no  start  ''Come 
back !"  roars  the  starter.  Some 
are  pulled  up  in  a  few  hundred 
yards,  others  go  twice  as  far.  But 
look  at  that  chestnut  colt — white 
jacket  and  black  cap — with  thou* 
sands  depending  on  him  !  He  is 
three  parts  of  the  way  to  Tatten- 
ham  Corner  before  his  rider  can 
restrain  him.  Talk  of  agonising 
moments — the  pangs  of  death  ! 
What  can  at  all  equal  these? 
But  there  are  no  winnings  with- 
out losings;  and  it  is  nuts  to 
those  who  have  backed  him  out. 
Who  can  say,  indeed,  but  that, 
his  temper  being  known,  the  false 
start  may'  have  been  contrived  to 
accommodate  him  ?  However, 
they  are  all  back  again  at  the 
post,  and  each  rider  endeavouring 
once  more  to  be  well  placed. 
Observe  the  cautious  John  Day 
how  quietly  he  manoeuvres  to 
obtain  an  inside  location  for  his 
worthy  master,  his  Grace  of  Graf- 
ton. Look  at  neat  little  Arthur 
Pavis,  patting  his  horse  on  the 
neck  and  sides,  and  admiring  him- 
self at  the  same  time;  but  his 
breeches  and  boots  are  really 
good.  Watch  Sam  Chifney  mi- 
nutely; but,  first  and  foremost, 
his  seat  in  the  saddle, 

*  Incorp»ed  and  demi-natured 
With  the  brave  beast;" 
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and  his  countenance — 'tis  calm, 
bat  thoughtful.  But  he  has  much 
to  think  of;  he  and  his  confede- 
rates have  thousands  on  the  race. 
Harry  Eobinson  and  Edwards  are 
side  by  side,  each  heavily  backed 
to  win.  How  they  are  formed  to 
ride !  Surely  Nature  must  mould 
a  jockey  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
playing her  jewel  the  horse.  And 
that  elegant  horseman,  Sam  Day 
— but  see  bow  he  is  wasted  to 
bring  himself  to  the  weight. 
Observe  the  knuckles  of  his  hands 
and  the  patellte  of  his  knees, 
how  they  appear  almost  breaking 
through  the  skin.  But  if  he  have 
left  nearly  half  his  frame  in  the 
sweaters,  the  remaining  half  is 
full  of  vigour ;  and  we'U  answer 
for  it  his  horse  don't  find  him 
wanting  in  the  struggle.  Then 
that  slim  young  jockey,  with 
high  cheek-bones  and  long  neck, 
in  the  green  jacket  and  orange 
cap — surely  he  must  be  in  a  gaU 
loping  consumption.  There  is  a 
pallid  bloom  on  his  sunken  cheek, 
and  he  wants  but  the  gravo- 
clothes  to  complete  the  picture. 
Yet  we  need  not  fear ;  he  is  heart- 
whole  and  well ;  but  having  had 
short  notice, has  lost  fifteen  pounds 
in  the  last  forty- eight  hours.  They 
are  off  again  !  A  beautiful  start, 
and  a  still  more  beaatiful  sight ! 
All  the  hues  of  the  rainbow  in 
the  colours  of  the  riders  and  the 
complexions  of  their  horses.  What 
a  spectacle  for  the  sportsmen,  who 
take  their  stand  on  the  hill  on. 
the  course  to  see  the  first  part 
of  the  race,  and  to  observe  the 
places  their  favourites  have  got- 
ten ;  they  are  all  in  a  cluster,  the 
jockeys  glancing  at  each  other's 
horses ;  for  they  cannot  do  more 
in  such  a  crowd.  They  are  soon, 
however,  a  little  more  at  their 
ease ;  the  severity  of  the  ground 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  pace 
throw  the  soft-hearted  ones  be- 
hind, and  at  Tattenham  Comer 


there  is  room  for  observation.  "  I 
think  I  can  win,"  says  Kobinson 
to  himself,  "  if  I  can  but  continue 
to  live  with  my  horse  \  for  I  know 
I  have  the  speed  of  all  here. 
But  I  must  take  a  strong  pull 
down  this  lull ;  for  we  have  not 
been  coming  over  Newmarket 
flat."  Pavis's  horse  is  going 
sweetly,  and  the  Yorkshireman, 
Scott,  lying  well  up.  But  where 
is  Chifney)  0,  like  Christmas, 
he's  coming,  creeping  up  in  his 
usual  form,  and  getting  the  blind 
side  of  Ebirry  Edwards  !  Chappie 
is  here  on  a  Dangerous  horse,  and 
John  Day,  with  a  strain  of  old 
Prunella.  It  is  a  terrible  race ! 
There  are  seven  in  front  within 
the  distance,  and  nothing  else  has 
a  chance  to  win.  The  set-to 
begins;  they  are  all  good  ones. 
Whips  are  at  work — the  people 
shout — hearts  throb — ladies  faint 
— the  favourite  is  beat — ^whito 
jacket  with  black  cap  wins. 

'  Now  a  phalanx  of  cavalry  de- 
scend the  hill  towards  the  grand 
stand,  with  "  Who  has  won?"  in 
each  man's  mouth.  "Hurrah!" 
cries  one,  "  my  fortune  is  made !" 
"I  am  a  ruined  man  1"  says  an- 
other, pulling  up  with  a  jerk. 
"  Scoundrel  that  I  was  to  risk 
such  a  sum  !  0,  how  shall  I  faoe 
my  poor  wife  and  children?  I'll 
blow  my  brains  out  I"  But  where 
is  the  owner  of  the  winning  horse  t 
He  is  on  the  hill,  on  his  coach- 
box; but  he  will  not  believe  it 
till  twice  told.  "Hurrah!"  he 
exclaims,  throwing  his  hat  into 
the  air.  A  gipsy  hands  it  to  him. 
It  is  in  the  air  again,  and  the 
gipsy  catches  it,  and  half  a  sove- 
reign besides,  as  she  hands  it  to 
him  once  more.  "  Heaven  bless 
your  honour  i"  says  the  dark  lady. 
**  Did  I  not  tell  your  honour  you 
could  not  lose  ?' ' 

The  same  writer  satirised  the 
extravagant  charges  made  by  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  where  race- 
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meetings  are  held.  Had  Mmrod 
lived  to  the  present  time,  he  would 
have  used  even  stronger  language 
on  this  suhject.     Says  he  : 

'Some  years  since  a  French 
gentleman  visited  Doncaster,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  *'  the  guinea 
meeting" — nothing  without  the 
guinea.  ^' There  was,"  said  he, 
^  the  guinea  for  entering  the  rooms 
to  hear  the  people  bet.  There 
was  the  guinea  for  my  dinner  at 
the  hotel.  There  was  the  guinea 
for  the  stand  for  myself;  and 
(Oy  execrable  !)  the  guinea  for  the 
stand  for  my  carriage.  There 
was  the  guinea  for  my  servant's 
bed,  and  {ah,  mon  Dieu !)  ten 
guineas  for  my  own,  for  only  two 
nights  !"  Now,  we  cannot  picture 
to  ourselves  monsieur  at  Doncaster 
a  second  time ;  but  if  his  passion 
for  the  race  should  get  the  better 
of  his  prudence,  we  only  trust  he 
will  not  be  so  infamously  robbed 
again.' 

But  they  have  learnt  to  charge 
now  at  Chantil]y  and  other  places 
on  the  Continent,  so  the  wrongs 
monsieur  suffered  at  Doncaster 
are  avenged. 

A  Yankee  generally  considers 
himself  the  smartest  man  alive, 
but  on  the  turf  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  his  smartness  fails  him. 
At  least  so  it  would  seem  from 
the  following  anecdote  related  by 
the  late  Lord  William  Lennox : 

'  Many  years  ago,  upon  a  cer- 
tain spring  meeting  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  a  flyer 
from  the  United  States  was  en- 
tered to  run  for  a  sweepstakes  of 
ten  dollars  each,  mile  heats.  The 
writer  of  this,  then  a  youth  of 
eighteen,  had  the  care  of  two 
English  horses,  Wellington  and 
Douro,  good  names  to  contend 
against  the  Eagle  (for  so  the 
stranger's  horse  was  called),  and 
received  a  challenge  to  run  a 
match,  weight  for  age,  although, 
as  the  trainer  said,  "  They  were 


not  particular  to  a  pound  or  two.' 
The  distances  named  were  a  mile, 
two  miles,  and  three  miles;  the 
best  of  the  three  races  to  decide 
the  event.  As  at  this  period  no 
professional  jockeys  were  allowed 
to  ride  for  the  Garrison  Stakes, 
and  as  the  owner  of  the  bird  of 
Jupiter  did  not  fancy  an  amateur, 
the  stewards  permitted  him  to 
draw  his  horse  without  paying 
the  forfeit,  and  I  consented  to 
contest  against  a  regular  Kentucky 
jockey  for  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  was  soon 
made  up  by  my  brother  officers  on 
the  staff.  WelliDgton  had,  un- 
questionably, the  speed  of  his  son, 
but  he  could  not  last  so  long. 
Under  these  circumstances  I 
named  Douro,  who,  though  suc- 
cessful on  many  occasions  in 
Canada,  would  have  only  been  an 
average  "plater"  at  home.  The 
terms  were  drawn  out,  the  money 
staked,  the  laws  of  Newmarket 
read  out  as  our  guide,  and  public 
expectation  was  on  the  tiptoe. 
The  Eagle  was  a  long,  leggy  animal, 
drawn  as  fine  as  a  greyhound ; 
his  opponent  a  compact,  well- 
shaped,  thoroup;hbred  horse,  in 
splendid  condition,  fit,  as  my 
groom  said,  to  run  for  a  man's 
life.  The  morning  arrived — one 
of  those  bright  lovely  mornings 
that  are  to  be  met  with  on  the 
sunny  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
when  the  greet  orb  shines  bril- 
liantly forth,  when  scarce  a  ripple 
is  to  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
fast-flowing  waters,  when  the  sky 
is  blue  and  cloudless,  the  sward 
green  and  refreshed  by  the  heavy 
morning  dew.  An  enormous 
crowd  was  assembled,  for  the 
horse  had  been  sent  purposely 
to  "flog  the  Britishers."  There 
might  be  seen  the  "  'cute  hand  " 
from  New  York,  the  "knowing 
one"  from  Albany,  the  "wide- 
awake "  dealer  from  Boston ;  nor 
were  the  sharp  fellows  confined 
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down  to  the  United  States,  for 
we  could  boast  of  some  who,  as 
the  saying  goes,  **  knew  a  thing 
or  two  " — Montreal  livery-stable 
keepers,  Quebec  blacklegs,  grooms, 
and  keepers.  Among  the  distin- 
guished classes  were  the  Governor- 
General — for  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  that  time  was  at  Quebec 
— his  family,  staff,  civilians,  and 
officers  of  the  garrison.  The  bet- 
ting was  nearly  equal,  although 
occasionally  a  wild  partisan  offered 
odds  on  his  favourite,  which  he 
felt  sure  could  win.  The  race, 
which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
event  of  the  day,  was  to  come  off 
immediately  after  the  Garrison 
Stakes,  for  which  I  rode,  and  won 
on  Wellington,  an  omen,  I  thought, 
of  good  success.  The  bell  then 
rang  for  saddling :  I  weighed  to 
ride  lOst.  7  lb.,  and  Douro,  in  a 
neat  suit  of  clothes,  was  led  up 
by  a  dapper  groom,  his  mane 
plaited,  his  feet  plated.  I  mounted, 
proud  to  show  myself  off  in  a  new 
orange  silk  jacket  and  black  velvet 
cap,  an  unexceptionable  pair  of 
leathers  and  boots,  and  a  hand- 
somely-mounted whip,  which  I 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  win 
on  a  former  occasion.  What  a 
contrast  to  my  competitor !  Eagle 
came  out,  rough  and  ready  as  a 
Shetland  pony,  with  a  soiled  rug, 
his  uncombed  mane  flowing  wildly 
about,  a  saddle  full  of  patches,  a 
red  surcingle,  and  led  by  a  man 
decked  out  in  an  ill-shaped  over- 
coat, a  gaudy  crimson  shawl,  and 
a  pair  of  dark-coloured  cord 
breeches,  leaving  a  large  hiatus 
between  them  and  a  low  blucher 
boot.  The  jockey,  who  had  proved 
the  truth  of  his  master's  assertion 
of  not  being  "pHrticular  to  a 
pound  or  two,"  had  jumped  in 
and  out  of  the  scale,  and  was 
about  to  mount.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  impression  produced 
upon  my  mind  when  I  first  caught 
a  glimpse  of  my  antagonist.     His 


real  name  was  William  Pilling, 
although  better  known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  **  Natchitoches  Bill," 
he  having  won,  as  a  youth,  some 
great  race  at  that  southern  meet- 
ing. His  dress  consisted  of  a 
pink  cotton  jacket,  a  pair  of  coarse 
trousers,  which  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  made  out  of  bed-ticking, 
very  long  steel  persuaders,  and  a 
red  bandanna  handkerchief  round 
his  head.  Some  little  time  was 
lost  before  he  got  comfortably 
settled  in  the  pigskin,  for  his  reins 
had  to  be  tied  to  his  wrists,  a 
practice,  dangerous  as  it  is,  which 
existed  till  very  lately  in  America. 
The  course  was  cleared,  the  signal 
given,  and  off  we  went  at  a 
pace  that  appeared  to  me  awful. 
My  orders  were  to  wait,  and  I 
obeyed  them  implicitly.  Just  as 
we  reached  the  last  turn,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  live  the  pace, 
the  Eagle  bolted  to  the  left,  and, 
despite  the  giant  grasp  of  the 
infuriated  jockey,  left  me  to  win 
the  race  as  1  liked.  All  that  my 
friend  "  Bill "  had  to  do  was  to 
save  his  distance,  which  I  per- 
mitted him  to  accomplish,  feeling 
sure  that,  had  I  not  done  so,  a 
wrangle  would  have  ensued.  Un- 
questionably I  was  wrong  in 
throwing  away  a  chance ;  my  only 
excuse  is  that,  to  adopt  the  words 
of  the  Egyptian  Queen,  the  Ser- 
pent of  Old  Nile,  those  were  "my 
salad  days,  when  I  was  green  in 
judgment." 

*  The  next  event  was  even  more 
exciting  than  the  first,  for  I  felt 
that  I  had  to  contend  against  a 
flyer  who,  if  he  only  waited,  must 
beat  me  into  flts,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  cowed  at  hearing  many  who 
had  backed  me  heavily  hedging 
their  money  freely.  In  those  days, 
however,  my  motto  was  '*  Never 
say  die,"  and  I  took  heart,  and, 
cheered  on  by  a  few  who  stuck  to 
moi  mounted  for  the  second  race. 
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Oreat,  indeed,  was  my  delight 
when  the  word  "  Off  1"  was  given, 
and  the  flag  lowered,  to  And  that 
the  Eagle  flew,  like  Mazeppa's 
horse,  "  upon  the  pinions  of  the 
wind."  The  jockey  had  borrowed 
a  regular  break-jaw  bridle,  with 
the  assistance  of  which  he  felt 
that  no  untoward  accident  would 
occur;  and  he  was  right  in  his 
surmise,  as  the  straining  animal 
kept  within  the  limits  of  the  post 
and  rail.  At  the  fatal  turn  the 
owner  was  posted  on  a  pony,  who 
joined  his  horse  in  a  gallop  for  a 
few  yards,  until  they  got  into 
straight  running.  During  the 
first  round  it  was,  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  ring,  Windsor  Castle 
to  an  Irish  bothie,  Gibraltar  to  a 
martello  tower,  Niagara  to  a 
Parisian  house-gutter,  the  prairie 
to  Hampstead  Heath,  or  any  other 
comparison  that  may  arise  in  the 
imaginative  mind  of  the  reader,  in 
favour  of  my  adversary.  "  He'll 
never  catch  him  f  "  The  Yankee 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  will  keep 
it ;'  "  We're  done  brown  f  "  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  have  it  easy." 
Such  were  the  expressions  of  the 
mob ;  all  seemed  over  except  the 
paying  and  receiving  of  the  stakes 
and  bets.  Could  I  have  been 
transported  to  the  corner  of  the 
grand  stand,  other  and  more  cheer- 
ing remarks  would  have  greeted 
my  ear,  and  consoled  me  for  the 
shouts  of  derision  that  awaited 
me  as  I  sat  quite  steady  on  my 
horse  some  yards  behind  my 
leader.  "  Douro  will  win  !"  ex- 
claimed a  gallant  colonel,  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  the  Govemor- 
GreneraL  *'  The  Eagle  is  gradually 
falling  back ;"  and  such  proved 
to  be  the  case.  Fearing  to  upset 
my  horse,  I  found  that,  without 
increasing  the  pace,  I  was  gradu- 
ally getting  nearer  to  the  flyer. 
**  Sit  still  and  you  will  win !" 
shouted  a  well-known  voice  when 
we  were  about  half  a  mile  from 


home.  This  injunction  was  fol- 
lowed to  the  letter,,  and  every 
second  brought  the  Eagle  back  to 
me.  We  approached  the  distance. 
^'Bill''  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  hustle  his  horse,  but  without 
avail.  Arms  and  legs  then  began 
to  work  about  like  a  semaphore 
telegraph,  but  the  life  had  been 
pumped  out  of  the  over-ridden 
animal ;  my  horse,  too,  had  had 
quite  enough  of  it ;  we  were  now 
neck  and  neck  together.  I  made 
a  feint,  as  if  in  greater  difficulty 
than  I  was.  This  set  my  antagon- 
ist again  to  work,  and,  holding 
Douro  well  together,  I  landed 
him  a  winner  with  a  rush,  after 
— and  very  far  after — the  manner 
of  Jem  Eobinson.  The  congratu- 
lations that  welcomed  me  were 
most  gratifying.  The  hero  of 
Natchitoches  bore  his  beating  ex- 
tremely well,  his  only  remark  to 
me,  as  we  entered  the  weighing- 
tent,  being,  **  You  gammoned  me 
nicely,  captain,  at  the  end ;  I 
thought  that  horse  of  yours, 
Ducrow,  as  they  call  him,  was 
like  an  old  bellows  with  a  hole  in 
it,  but  somehow  or  another  there 
was  one  puff  left.  '  Come  next 
fall  to  Kentucky,  and  give  me  my 
revenge."  The  following  year  the 
American  horses  proved  more  for- 
tunate, both  at  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  thus  recovering  their  lost 
laurels.' 

And  it  may  be  added  that  more 
recently  Mr.  Lorillard  has  put 
English  horses  and  jockeys  to 
shame.  However,  as  before  said, 
the  turf  is  a  pursuit  in  which  one 
must  always  be  prepared  for  un- 
expected occurrences.  Probably 
the  French  were  not  prepared  to 
be  picked  up  as  they  were  in  the 
races  which  are  now  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  sporting  writer 
known  as  '  Old  Calabar '  appears 
tiO  have  once  made  a  sporting  trip 
to  France  with  a  friend ;  the  fol- 
lowing is  his  account  of  a  hurdle- 
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race  and  steeplecbaee  at  St.  Malo. 
Old  Calabar  asserts  that  the  in- 
cidents are  true, 

'We  found  St.  Malo  a  dirty 
town,  so  we  took  up  our  quarters 
at  St.  Servan,  close  by,  at  the 
Union  Hotel,  where  we  found 
several  English  and  Irish  gentle- 
men, and  learned  from  them  that 
the  St.  Malo  races  would  take 
place  in  a  few  days ;  that  a  hurdle- 
race  and  steeplechase  were  open ; 
and  that  we  could  enter  our 
horses  during  the  next  two  days. 
The  races,  we  found  on  inquiiy, 
were  to  be  held  on  the  sands. 

''Hang  it,"  said  Debenham, 
"  I  don't  know  if  the  horses  will 
run  there,  it  is  a  style  of  thing 
they  have  never  been  accustomed 
to ;  however,  we  will  go  and  have 
a  canter  over  them  to-morrow 
morning.  Dashed  if  I  shouldn't 
like  to  take  the  shine  out  of  Mos- 
soo  here!  But  these  chaps  are 
up  to  a  thing  or  two,  not  only 
here,  but  in  the  old  country.  My 
man  shall  sleep  in  the  stable.  Pm 
not  going  to  have  them  nobbled ; 
and,  my  boy,  if  you  wiU  only  at- 
tend to  me,  we'll  commence  win- 
ning here,  *  skin  the  lamb,'  if  we 
can,  and  work  our  way  through 
these  country  meetings.  The 
devil's  in  it  if  we  can't  outride 
the  Frenchman ;  at  any  rate  we'll 
tiy." 

'We  found  our  horses  went 
pretty  well  on  the  sands,  although 
they  were  heavy  in  places.  We 
entered  the  nags  that  day,  but, 
as  we  knew  nothing  of  the  cattle 
against  us,  could  do  little  in  the 
betting  way.  The  day  arrived 
for  the  races ;  and  I  shall  never 
forget  my  horror  at  reading  the 
"  collect  card."  They  had  not  got 
our  names  rightly,  which  stood 
thus: 

«* Course  des  Haies  (lOOOf.),  &c. 
My  Lord  Hairy's  Saltfisher  (An- 
glaise) ;  Mons.  de  Benham's  Top- 
sail (Anglaise)." 


'Harry  Millard  had  been  turned 
into  "  My  Lord  Hairy ;"  and  the 
title  of  nobility,  "De  Benham," 
given  to  George  Debenham.  We 
were  both  in  a  great  rage  at  our 
names  being  used  in  this  way; 
but  as  we  were  assured  it  was  all 
a  mistake,  we  were  fain  to  let  the 
matter  drop. 

"  I  say,  Harry,"  observed  my 
friend  to  me, "  I  see  by  the  cor- 
rect card  that  there  are  four  others 
against  us,  and  all  going.  I^ow, 
I  have  looked  at  the  nags — ^not 
bad  ones,  but  they  want  condi- 
tion. If  we  cannot  lick  this  lot 
I  am  a  Dutchman.  Your  horse, 
my  boy,  is  fast,  but,  like  the  rest, 
not  in  fettle,  though  he  is  better 
than  the  others.  Mine  is  as  hard 
as  nails,  fit  to  go  for  his  life,  and 
this  ground  suits  him.  The  hurdle- 
race  will  only  be  a  canter  for 
them  both,  and,  bar  accidents, 
they  will  come  out  as  fit  as  Mdles 
for  to-morrow's  steeplechase.  I 
see  also  that,  in  addition  to  the 
forty  pounds  for  the  hurdles,  a 
second  prize,  as  they  call  it,  is 
given  in  the  shape  of  a  tea-ser- 
vice: not  that  it  is  of  much  use  to 
us,  but  still,  as  they  say  it  is  worth 
twenty  pounds,  we  may  as  well 
have  it,  if  possible.  Now,  what 
I  propose  is  this  :  it  is  not  the 
slightest  consequence  which  of  us 
wins;  your  horse  is  faster  than 
mine  for  a  mile ;  but,  as  this  is 
over  two,  if  the  pace  is  at  all  good, 
his  bolt  will  be  shot  about  a  mile 
from  home,  and  when  he  dies 
away  you  may  be  certain  the 
others  will  do  so  too,  for  they  are 
as  fat  as  bullocks.  Now,  you 
make  the  running  at  a  strong 
pace,  lead  them  over  the  hurdles 
at  the  devil  of  a  bat,  and  cut  the 
field  down  as  quick  as  you  can. 
I  sha'n't  be  far  off  with  Topsails, 
as  they  call  him,  and  I  shidl  sail 
by  them  quietly.  If  you  can  man- 
age to  beat  me,  do,  and  I  will  tell 
you  why:  I  shall  get  seven  pounds 
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allowance  for  to-morrow,  which 
will  make  it  a  certainty  for  me. 
Keep  your  weather-eye  open,  ride 
with  nerve  and  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber." 

*  As  the  time  was  getting  on  we 
dressed  ourselves  in  the  approved 
fashion   of  gentlemen  jocks.     I 
was  never  more  amused  in  my 
life  than  looking  at  the  costumes 
of  the  French  gentlemen -riders ; 
they  were  ludicrous.     One  had 
on  a  pair  of  such  cut  breeches  as 
it  had  never  been  my  lack  to 
look  upon,  and  a  pair  of  tops  to 
his    boots    which    would     have 
knocked  Bartley  into  a  cocked- 
hat,  for  he  never  aftervrards  could 
have  thought  anything  of  those 
celebrated  tops  of  his  "  wot  will 
cnt  a  shine  in  or  over  any  coun- 
try."   One  showed  a  large  amount 
of  scarlet  stocking  between  the 
boot  and  his  breeches ;  whilst  an- 
other, determined  not  to  be  out- 
done, displayed  an  equal  quantity 
of  loud  blue  and  white.     Of  the 
caps  and  jackets  I  will  say  no- 
thing ;  they  were  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  boots  and  breeches. 
One  gentleman  in  a  splendid  scar- 
let  jacket  was  standing  against 
the  weighing-stand,  with  a  bottle 
of  smelling-salts  to  his  nose ;  and 
on  my  asking  him  what  was  the 
matter — was  he  ill?  he  replied 
in  pretty  good  EDglish,  "  No,  mon- 
sieur ;  but  I  feels  an  emo-ti-on — 
a  leetle  faints.     Anglaish  sports- 
mens  are  more  use  to  de  hurdles- 
race.     Mon  Dieu  !  but  it  will  be 
runs  fast  to-day." 

'  At  last  we  are  mounted ;  the 
bell  has  rung  for  the  last  time; 
our  preparatory  canters  have  been 
taken,  and  we  are  in  line.  The 
polite  Sous-Pr^fet  is  coming  round 
to  US,  hat. in  hand,  asking  us  to 
draw  for  our  places,  which  we  do, 
and  change  accordingly.  Now  all 
is  in  readiness.  "  Etes-vous  prets, 
messieurs  V*  shouts  the  starter,  flag 
in  hand.     "  AUez !'' 


'  We  are  off  like  a  shot,  I  cutting 
out  the  running  at  a  tremendous 
pace.  My  horse  threw  up  the 
hard  sand  in  a  manner  that  could 
not  have  beep  very  pleasant  to 
those  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
The  pace  was  hot.  1  lift  my  horse 
at  the  first  hurdle,  and  pop  him 
over,  and  turn  my  head  to  see 
how  it  is  witli  the  others.  All 
over  safe ;  but  one  horse  has  got 
the  better  of  his  rider,  and  is  tak- 
ing him  down  to  the  sea  as  fast 
as  he  can :  it  is  my  friend  in  the 
scarlet  jacket.  The  rest  are  com- 
ing along  close  behind  me,  Deben- 
ham  holding  hard  in  the  rear, 
Toprail  (not  Topsail,  as  in  .the 
caixl)  pulling  double.  As  I  ease 
my  horse,  and  steady  him  for  the 
second  jump,  the  Mossoo  with  the 
large  amount  of  scarlet  stocking 
rushes  past  me ;  over  he  goes, 
lands  on  his  horse's  ears,  then 
again  back  on  his  tail,  and  finally 
finds  himself  in  the  pigskin  again. 
During  this  little  performance  I 
had  swept  by  him. 

"Vous  ne  pouvez  pas  gagner, 
mon  cber!"  he  shouts,  as  he 
rushes  past  me  again. 

"  Nous  verrons,"  I  muttered,  as 
I  took  another  pull  at  my  horse, 
and  eased  him  again  at  the  third 
hurdle.  "No  use  trying  to  cut 
you  down,"  I  thought,  as  I  saw 
him  whippiug  and  spurring  away; 
"  you'll  do  that  yourself,  my  boy, 
and  pretty  soon  too."  He  would 
have  pumped  a  steam-engine. 

'The  turn  is  made  for  home. 
We  run  out  a  little,  but  the  nags 
are  righted  and  set  going  agaiiL 
I  now  made  the  pace  a  rattler,  as 
I  found  I  could  not  shake  off  my 
French  friend,  who  stuck  like  a 
leech  to  me.  The  first  hurdle  on 
returning  is  approached.  I  send 
Baltfish  at  it;  over  we  go.  I 
turn  again,  and  there  is  my  French 
friend  close  by  me.  Debenham 
has  crept  up  to  the  third  place ; 
the  blue-striped-stocking   gentle- 
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man  is  whipping,  spurring,  and 
screaming  in  the  rear,  like  a  Red 
Indian  in  his  war-paint,  with  as 
mach  chance  of  coming  up  with 
us  as  he  has  of  flying.  The 
second  hurdle  is  taken,  my  horse 
going  well  under  me,  and  I  am 
making  hut  little  use  of  him  as 
yet.  The  third,  and  last,  is  close 
hy  us.  I  hear  shouts  from  the 
crowd :  "  Blue  wins,  Blue  wins  1" 
**  My  God,  he  is  killed !"  ''SacrSf" 
&c  I  have  no  time  to  look  to 
see  what  is  the  matter;  Dehen- 
ham  is  on  my  whip-hand. 

"  Send  him  along,  old  fellow," 
he  says,  **  and  make  a  race  of  it." 

*  I  do  so — catch  my  horse  well 
hy  the  head,  sit  back,  and  send 
the  Latchfords  home.  Crack! 
crack  !  goes  my  whip ;  and  I  land 
Saltflsh  winner  by  a  head. 

'  On  returning  to  scale  I  ask 
what  is  the  matter,  and  am  told 
my  poor  French  friend  of  the 
scarlet  stockings  is  killed.  This, 
however,  happily  is  not  the  case ; 
he  had  entirely  pumped  his  horse, 
who  swerved  at  the  cords,  and 
pitched  his  rider  headlong  amongst 
some  carts.  It  was  a  wonder  he 
was  not  killed  on  the  spot ;  but 
he  got  off  with  a  broken  arm,  and 
was  quite  senseless  when  taken 
up 

*  In  thy  evening,  from  the  ball- 
room we  wandered  into  that  set 
apart  for  play,  and  there  sat  facing 
us,  with  a  pile  of  gold  pieces  be- 
fore him,  no  less  a  person  than 
our  American  friend,  Captain  Wil- 
lum,  the  Yankee  skipper  we  had 
met  at  Havre.  He  saw  us  on  the 
instant. 

"  Hellow,  Britishers,  here  we 
air  again  I  I  rather  guess  this 
old  boss  has  raised  the  dander  of 
some  of  these  gents.  Banquo  !" 
he  bawled  out,  and  again  he  swept 
a  pile  of  gold  towards  him.  "  I 
calkerlate  I'm  in  pretty  tarnation 
tall  luck  to-night.  You  wpuld 
not  see  me  to-day;  I  could  not 


git  anighst  you.  But  when  I  saw 
you  bringing  your  bosses  down 
the  track  at  such  a  tarnation  pace, 
and  winning  easy,  I  shies  my  hat 
up,  and  bawls  out,  'Go  it,  my 
Cockneys ;  you  air  a-winning  like 
greased  lightning  !  I  knows  them 
air  Britishers,'  says  I,  '  and  they 
can  ride  like  great  guns.' " 

*  Our  appearance  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  leave  the  table, 
which  he  did,  to  the  evident  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  others. 

"  I  guess  I  ain't  a-going  to  play 
any  more,  strangers.  There  air  a 
lot  of  chaps  from  Paris,  and 
thought  they  wur  a-going  to 
clean  this  old  coon  out ;  but  I 
guess  I've  wiped  them  off  pretty 
slick  this  board.  Let's  go  to  the 
grocery,  and  have  a  cobbler.  And 
now  I  think  of  it,  jist  let  me 
whisper  a  word  in  your  ears  afore 
you  starts  for  that  steeplechase 
to-morrow.  Keep  your  mouths 
shut,  and  take  a  spare  set  of 
stirrup-leathers  with  you.  There 
air  a  game  going  on  that  this  old 
boss  hev  got  to  the  bottom  ofl 
Good-night,  my  Cockneys ;  and 
don't  forget  to-morrow  to  look  out 
for  Captain  Willum." 

'The  day  broke  bright  and 
beautiful  for  the  St.  Malo  steeple- 
chases, which  were  held  at  Param^, 
a  small  bourg  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  Debenham  and  myself 
went  over  early  in  the  morning 
to  look  at  the  ground,  which  was 
about  the  roughest  bit  I  had  seen 
for  some  time.  The  course  was 
to  be  officially  shown  by  the 
stewards  at  twelve  o'clock ;  but 
we  thought  it  better  to  go  by 
ourselves,  and  take  a  squint  at  the 
place. 

'  After  breakfast  we  ran  over  to 
St.  Malo  to  see  our  friend  Captain 
Willum,  who  was  staying  at  the 
H6tel  de  France.  We  found  that 
worthy  seated  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  front  of  the  house, 
smoking  an  enormous  cigar,  and, 
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as  we  had  not  much  time  to  spare, 
we  begged  him  to  let  us  know  at 
once  about  the  stirrup-leathers, 
and  what  he  meant  about  it. 

"Look  here,  Britishers,*'  he 
said,  "  this  old  coon  has  knocked 
about  a  little,  and  I  guess  I  am 
up  to  a  few  things.  Now,  you 
must  know  I  can  speak  French 
just  as  well  as  I  can  my  own  lan- 
guage, which  air  the  finest  talk  in 
creashun.  Wall,  I  came  down 
here  after  a  charter  party  for  the 
vessel,  and,  knowing  that  these 
races  were  about  to  take  place, 
thought  I  would  have  a  cut  in  at 
the  fun.  I  don't  let  every  one 
know  I  can  speak  French,  and 
this  time  it  has  served  me,  and  I 
hope  it  will  you.  Perhaps  you 
don't  know  that  all  the  bosses 
you  ran  against  yesterday,  and 
most  on  'em  you  will  meet  to-day, 
are  trained  by  Englishmen.  You 
ain't  got  an  idea  a  lot  of  these 
fellows  come  over  here  from  your 
island.  They  gits  warned  off  the 
course  there  for  some  little  game — 
foul  riding,  nobbling,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort;  then  they 
puts  an  advertisement  into  one  of 
your  spotting  papers,  saying  their 
lowest  riding-weight  is  so  much, 
and  that  they  have  no  objection 
to  go  abroad — ^which  is  very  kind 
and  considerate  of  them,  seeing 
they  can  git  nothing  to  do  at 
home.  Some  of  these  Frenchers 
hears  of  this,  and  gits  'em  over. 
They'll  only  do  for  down  in  the 
country  here;  for  they  are  too 
wide  awake  to  hev  such  characters 
up  around  Paris,  where  I  calculate 
the  racing  is  pretty  considerably 
different,  and  it  takes  a  good  boss 
to  whip  'em  there.  Nothing  makes 
a  Frencher — I  mean  these  country 
fellows — more  proud  than  to  hev 
9k  jockey  Anglais^  The  long  and 
short  of  it  is  this :  there  are  a 
lot  of  these  blackguards  here,  and 
when  you  whipped  'em  all  yester- 
day, I  heard  some  two  or  three 


say  that  if  they  could  get  at  the 
saddles,  they  should  jlst  give  your 
stirrup-leathers  a  cut  with  a  razor, 
and  rub  in  a  little  strong  oxalic 
acid.  That's  all  I  know;  look  to 
it.  And  now  let's  hev  a  liquor- 
up." 

*We  thanked  our  Yankee  friend, 
and  got  back  to  St.  Servan  as  quick 
as  we  could.  We  found  the  stables 
locked,  but  on  looking  at  the  sad- 
dles, which  were  in  a  room  close 
by,  we  discovered  that  the  stirrup- 
leathers  of  both  had  been  finely 
cut. 

**  Don't  say  a  word  about  this 
at  present/'  said  Debenham ;  "  it 
is  a  clumsily  arranged  thing,  and 
does  not  matter  a  button,  as  I 
have  two  or  three  sets  by  me. 
Now  let  us  go  down  to  the  Union, 
and  have  a  pipe  before  we  start." 

'  On  entering  the  smoking-room 
we  found  a  good  many  EDglish 
gentlemen  there,  talking  over  the 
coming  steeplechase — our  chances, 
dsc.  One  Irish  gentleman  told  us 
he  had  lived  at  St.  Servan  for  some 
years,  and  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  attending  most  of  the  race- 
meetings  about.  "  You  will  find," 
said  he,  "  several  English  jocks  up 
against  you  to-day,  and  some  of 
them  nice  ruffians.  They  will  try 
and  ride  you  out,  and  are«ttp  to  all 
sorts  of  dodges.  If  I  w^e  you  I 
should  mention  this  to  the  stew- 
ards, so  that  they  may  be  on  the 
qui  Vive" 

*'  ril  do  so,"  said  Debenham 
significantly,  *'  and  you  will  hear 
a  little  more  of  these  blackguards ; 
but  as  you  seem  to  know  the 
tricks  of  these  fellows,  it  will  pro- 
bably not  surprise  yon.  I  can 
assure  you  we  are  much  obliged 
for  your  friendly  hint." 

''  May  I  ask,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen  to  me,  "  why  you  call 
your  horse  Saltfish  1" 

"  Why,"  interposed  Debenham, 
"  because  he  is  a  good  one  for  a 
fast  day.     His  first  owner,  a  most 
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capital  sportsman,  lived  near  Bath, 
and  both  he  and  SaltGsh  were 
well  known.  The  horse  was  in 
those  days  a  hard  puller,  and  often 
took  old  B —  into  grief.  One  day, 
so  the  story  goes,  though  I  wUl 
not  Touch  for  the  fact,  he  went 
slap  into  the  hounds,  and  the 
Marquis  of  W —  was  exceedingly 
wroth.  '  Good  God,  Mr.  B— ,'  he 
exclaimed, '  pray  spare  my  hounds, 
and  ride  a  little  wide  of  the  pack  \* 
Old  B —  at  the  kill  happened  to 
be  up  first.  'Bravo,  B —  and  Salt- 
fish  1'  some  one  exclaimed  on  com- 
ing up.  '  Damn  Saltfish  !'  ex- 
claimed B —  pettishly,  *  I've 
changed  his  name.'  '  Changed  his 
name  1'  they  replied ;  ^  why,  what 
the  deuce  do  you  csdl  him  now  V 
'  What  do  I  call  him  V  retorted 
B — ,  looking  hard  at  the  Marquis, 
who  was  a  few  paces  off—'  what 
do  I  call  him  1  Why,  Worcester 
Sauce,  to  be  sure  !'  His  love  for' 
a  joke  he  could  not  let  pass  by. 
'  I  bought  Saltfish  for  Millard  some 
two  years  ago,  and  a  better  or  more 
honest  animal  never  had  a  saddle 
put  on  him." 

'At  twelve  o'clock  we  had  a 
volture  at  the  door.  The  first 
steeplechase  was  for  horses  of  the 
department.  There  were  nine 
horses  for  this  race,  and  four  of 
them  were  ridden  by  Bretons. 
One  of  these  curious-looking  fel- 
lows was  mounted  on  a  nice  spicy 
little  nag ;  no  saddle,  only  a  bit 
of  rug  and  an  old  roller  on  him. 
And  the  rider's  costume  !  A  pair 
of  the  canvas  trousers  such  as  are 
worn  by  the  countrymen,  and 
enormous  wooden  sabots^  with  a 
nail  sent  into  each  heel  to  serve 
as  a  spur.  The  large  hat  had  been 
taken  off,  and  replaced  with  a  hand- 
kerchief passed  over  his  head  and 
tied  under  his  chin.  The  sporting 
public  was  much  in  favour  of  this 
horse  and  rider,  and  I  was  told 
confidentially  he  must  win.  "  Mon 
cher,"  said  one  to  me,  "  c'est  un 


cavalier  intr^pide,  effrayant.    II 
est  Biit  de  gagner." 

"  WaU,  I  calkerlate,  Britishers," 
said  the  Yankee,  coming  up, "  this 
air  an  exhibition  yer  never  seed 
before.  It  licks  all  creashun  holler, 
this  do.  There  they  air,  a-ringing 
up  the  play.  We'll  just  git  by 
the  stand,  and  see  this  amoose- 
ment." 

'It  certainly  was  a  ludicrous 
sight.  There  were  one  or  two 
Bretons  nearly  as  bad  off  as  our 
friend  of  the  eahots,  but  they  had 
saddles  of  some  sort.  Amongst 
them,  mounted  on  a  nice  gray, 
was  our  blue-and-white  stocking 
friend  of  the  day  before ;  and  as 
he  stopped  his  horse  to  speak  to 
us,  he  said, 

"Ah,  it's  a  farce  to  let  those 
Bretons  go.  I  must  win  to-day. 
I  have  the  best  horse  in  the  race.*' 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  ob- 
served our  friend  the  Irishman  to 
us ;  "  it  is  not  likely  he  will.  In 
the  first  place,  these  Bretons  can 
ride,  which  Mossoo  can't.  They 
will  lick  him  to  a  dead  certainty." 

'The  bell  for  starting  rings 
f^ain,  and  away  they  streak,  the 
Bretons  going  to  the  fore,  and 
cutting  out  the  pace.  They  are 
all  in  a  cluster  at  the  brook,  which 
is  the  first  jump. 

"  Bravo,  Sabots  !"  Debenham 
shouts  out,  as  the  Breton,  closely 
followed  by  the  others,  takes  the 
water  in  splendid  style.  "Now, 
old  blue  stockings  !  By  jingo,  he 
is  over  all  safe !  Kever  mind  the 
daylight,  old  chap,  cut  away.  Now 
look  at  them  going  at  that  post 
and  rails ;  that's  a  floorer  for  some 
of  them.  By  Jupiter  !  splendidly 
jumped !"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
Sabots  again  sent  his  horse  at  the 
fence  and  cleared  it  "  That  feUow 
can  ride  well;  he  wins  for  a 
hundred !' 

'I  never  saw  better  riding  in 
my  life  than  these  Bretons  showed 
us.     They  sent  their  horses  along 
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at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  sat 
them  well.  They  were  now  out 
of  sight. 

"Hang  it,  what  a  pity,"  re- 
marked the  Irishman,  ''we  are 
not  upon  the  hill-side  !  we  could 
see  it  all.  There's  the  hell  ring- 
ing again ;  they  are  coming  home. 
There  they  are ;  and,  hy  the 
powers,  hlue  stockings  is  leading 
the  lot  Where  the  hlazes  is 
Sabots  r 

'  But  Sabots  was  not  far  behind. 

"Now,  my  boys,  there  they 
come  at  the  big  water-jump. 
Holy  Moses  !  blue  stockings  is  in 
it  I"  And  so  it  was.  His  bolt 
was  shot,  and  he  was  plunging  in 
about  seyeA  feet  of  water. 

"I  hope  that  won't  be  our 
fate,"  said  Debenham  to  me. 
"  Look  at  Sabots  again*;  there  he 
comes — ^jumped  like  a  bird.  Hang 
me  if  all  the  Bretons  are  not  to 
gether:  it  is  a  splendid  race." 

'  On  they  came  at  a  tremendous 
pace,  whipping,  spurring,  and 
screaming  out  their  "  Hi,  hi !" 
but  Sabots  is  too  much  for  them, 
and  he  lands  his  horse  a  winner 
by  three  lengths.  The  victor  is 
weighed  out,  a  bunch  of  flowers 
is  stuck  in  the  horse's  bridle,  and 
he  is  led  away. 

"  Now,  Debenham,"  said  I,  tak- 
ing my  friend's  arm,  "it  is  our 
turn.  There  will  be  a  jolly  row 
over  our  affair,  and,  true  to  his 
word,  here  comes  Captain  Willum. 
Now,  Captain,  are  you  coming 
withusr 

"  I  rather  guess  I  air  a-coming 
with  you,"  he  replied  ;  "  this  old 
boss  ain't  a-going  to  leave  you.  I 
can  explain  all  matters  for  you. 
Look  at  them  low  cusses  a-larflng 


and  giggling.  I  guess,  my  coons, 
you  don't  know  your  little  game 
is  up  a  tree.  Don't  try  to  play 
'possum  with  me." 

'  On  mentioning  we  had  some- 
thing to  8ay  to  the  stewards,  we 
were  politely  invited  to  step  up 
on  the  stand.  Our  friend  came 
out  well,  and  explained  all  to 
them.  They  seemed  rather  aston- 
ished, and  ordered  the  saddles  to 
be  brought  up.  The  horses  weie 
walked  up,  and  the  saddles  taken 
ofL  They  were  soon  satisfied  as 
to  the  truth  of  our  statement,  and 
the  culprits,  being  pointed  out  by 
our  American  friend,  were  imme- 
diately taken  into  custody  by  a 
couple  of  gendarmes.  Fresh  leathers 
were  put  in,  and  all  in  readiness. 
There  were  nine  starters  for  this, 
and  some  five  or  six  were  ridden 
by  Englishmen. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  one  of  the 
stewards,  "  we  are  watching  you ; 
mind  there  is  no  foul  riding :  I 
warn  you." 

"  Never  mind  that  old  buffer," 
said  one  of  the  helpers  to  a  jockey, 
who  was  leaning  over  his  saddle, 
listening  to  some  instructions. 
"  There's  four  on  ye  all  right ;  so 
ride  'em  out,  and  bust  'em." 

^  I  heard  no  more,  for  we  were 
off. 

'The  steeplechase  was  like 
most  others,  with  the  usual  amount 
of  mishaps  and  falls.  However, 
we  got  off  pretty  well,  and 
managed,  as  my  friend  foretold, 
to  "  pull  it  off,"  running  first  and 
second.  As  to  the  other  fellows 
riding  us  out,  they  never  had  a 
chance;  for  we  came  away,  and 
beat  them  as  we  liked  in  both 
heats.' 


{To  he  continued,) 


NO  MAN'S  LAND  AND  SHEPPEY. 


Wb  have  read  and  heard  all  sorts 
of  strange  accounts  of  that  little- 
explored  part  of  Kent  which  ahuts 
npon  the  southern  hank  of  the 
Thames  from  Gravesend  to  its 
mouth,  and  to  which  was  given  the 
name  manj  years  ago  of  English 
Holland,  although  modern  civilisa- 
tion has  to  a  great  extent  swept 
AvrBjiherationale  of  the  cognomen. 
We  have  been  told  that  we  should 
see  Holland  reproduced  within  an 
hour's  walk  of  half  a  dozen  great 
manufacturing  towns  —  Holland 
with  its  quaint  old-world  villages, 
its  creeks  and  canals,  its  stretches 
of  waving  green,  its  sheep,  its 
polders,  its  windmills.  That  we 
should  be  amongst  a  people  Eng- 
lish only  in  name  and  language,  a 
people  clinging  to  old  traditions 
and  customs,  intensely  jealous  of 
outside  interference,  and  therefore 
intensely  ignorant  of  the  outside 
world.  That  we  should  find  solitude 
cheek  by  jowl  with  stirring  activity. 
That  with  it  all  we  should  be  able 
to  fill  our  sketch-books,  and  gratify 
our  antiquarian  tastes.  In  short, 
that  we  should  find  it  well  worth 
our  while  to  explore  it. 

So  at  an  early  hour  on  a  July 
morning,  which  is  already  burning 
hot,  we '  hump  our  swag '  and  start 
from  cheery  Strood,  due  north  for 
Cliffe. 

The  only  striking  features  about 
the  five  miles  between,  the  two 
points  are  the  sun  and  the  dust. 
The  sun-rays  come  down  like  arrow- 
points,  and  the  gritty  dust  rises 
up  in  showers  at  every  step.  Plea- 
sant fields,  all  alive  with  active  har- 
vesting operations,  are,  we  per- 
ceive through  dust  and  higlkhedges, 
on  either  side  of  us,  and,  instead 


of  descending,  as  we  expect,  we 
rise. 

Cliffe  is  a  typical  old-world  vil- 
lage— as  yet,  we  should  say,  un- 
contaminated  by  military-naval 
Chatham — consisting  of  one  street 
of  old  -  timbered  heavy  -  eaved 
houses  and  a  church.  This  church 
stands  very  high,  and  is  a  land- 
mark to  all  travellers  on  the  river, 
as  well  as  to  the  country  around. 
Watch  and  ward  was  established 
here  in  very  early  times,  so  that 
Cliffe  in  old  days  was  probably  a 
place  of  some  importance,  although 
it  is  now  as  listless  and  lifeless  a 
place  as  one  could  imagine.  Still, 
the  halt  here  is  very  pleasant ;  the 
people  are  so  civil,  and  curious, 
and  obliging.  The  news  of  the 
big  Australian  innings  at  the  Oval, 
played  a  week  before,  has  not  yet 
reached  Cliffe — or,  at  least,  not  the 
inn  whereat  we  halt  to  get  shade, 
and  sketch  the  quaint  range  of  old 
buildings  opposite;  and  our  presence 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  road  does 
not  impede  local  traffic  in  the 
slightest  degree. 

We  resist  invitations  to  see 
the  Cliffe  *Maash,'  for  we  shall 
have  marsh  work  in  plenty  ere  the 
day  be  done ;  and  take  the  road  to 
Cooling. 

Cooling  Castle  consists  of  an 
imposing  entrance  gate  bearing 
an  inscription  by  an  old  Earl  of 
Cobham,  a  line  of  ivy- clad  walls 
bailt  over  a  broad  deep  moat,  and 
a  modern  farmhouse  with  {"rench 
windows  and  a  general  air  of 
f>uburban  luxury,  ill  consorting 
with  the  majestic  dignity  of  the 
surroundings.  Passing  on,  we 
arrive  at  Cooling  Church,  around 
which  romance  of  entirely  another 
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kind  hangs.  This  was  a  very 
faroarite  walk  of  Charles  Dickens 
from  Gadshill ;  and  although 
very  much  altered,  even  since  his 
day,  is  a  popular  resort  of  pilgrims 
to  the  various  shrines  he  has  per- 
petuated in  his  writings.  As  we 
see  it,  smug  and  clean  beneath  the 
summer  sun,  its  yard  carefully 
trimmed  and  weeded,  we  can  hardly 
picture  to  entire  satisfaction  the 
opening  scene  of  Great  JSxpecta- 
tions,  wherein  little  Pip  is  terrified 
out  of  his  wits  by  the  escaped  con- 
vict. But  if  we  look  over  the  wide 
fiat  marsh  towards  the  silent  river, 
a  little  play  of  fancy  tells  us  that 
in  late  autumn  and  winter  time, 
when  the  wind  howls  about  the 
old  walls,  and  the  river  fog  hangs 
dank  and  drear  over  the  marshes, 
it  must  be  a  lone  grnesome  place 
enough.  Indeed,  it  was  under  such 
conditions  of  weather  that  the  groat 
writer  chose  to  &ee  it,  fo  that  our 
disappointment  is  hardly  justifi- 
able. 

By  Fen  Street — a  name  telling 
us  perhaps  of  some  ancient  cause- 
way constructed  over  the  marshes, 
to  meet  a  ferry  at  the  river,  by 
those  stern  Koman  masters  of  ours 
who  have  left  so  many  traces  of 
their  dominion  about  these  parts 
— we  get  to  a  clump  of  houses 
surrounding  a  small  church,  all  of 
which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
High  Hal  stow. 

If  we  were  a  bit  disappointed 
with  the  trimness  and  newness  of 
Cooling  Church,  on  account  of  its 
association  with  so  many  weird 
scenes,  we  have  no  such  occasion 
for  sorrow  here,  for  very  rarely, 
even  in  more  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  are  sacred  edifices  sufiered 
to  fall  into  such  a  state.  Gate 
there  is  none  to  the  churchyard ; 
we  simply  walk  through  a  gap  in 
the  wall,  and  find  ourselves  in  a 
regular  jungle  of  deep  grass. 
'  The  keys  is  at  the  rectory,'  says 
an  '  oldest  inhabitant,*  who  hobbles 


out  of  a  neighbouring  cottage  on 
cratches,  to  see  what  on  earth  any 
one  comes  to  High  Halstow  Church 
for. 

We  go  to  the  rectory.  It  has  a 
gate,  but  there  is  no  path  to  the 
house,  so  at  anv  rate  the  church 
does  not  lack  for  the  sake  of 
the  rectory ;  and  we  push  our  way 
through  the  shrubbery  to — well, 
the  front  door.  We  ask  an  old 
woman  washing  stockings  in  a  tub 
for  the  church  keys.  She  gazes 
at  us  for  a  moment,  as  much  as  to 
say, 

*  Lawk-a-mussy  !  there's  some 
one  wants  to  see  High  Halstow 
Church  r 

However,  she  finds  the  keys, 
and  we  return. 

We  see  a  fine,  almost  a  hand- 
some, church,  with  old-fashioned 
three-decker  pulpit  and  sounding- 
board  and  high  pews.  But  there 
are  gaps  in  the  ceilings,  through 
which  the  rain  pours,  says  our 
guide ;  the  pew  floors  are  covered 
with  rubbish  and  dirt ;  there  is  a 
mouldy  smell  pervading  everything, 
which  tells  of  long  years  of  neglect ; 
there  are  five  fine  bells  in  the 
belfry,  but  only  one  is  rung,  be- 
cansa  there  are  no  ropes  to  the 
others,  and  no  money  to  bay  them. 
Our  guide  doesn't  know  why 
things  are  allowed  to  be  in  this 
state.  '  But  they  have  been,'  he 
says,  <  a  main  long  time ;'  and  as 
he  can't  tell  us  anything  about  the 
history,  or  the  chronology,  or  the 
arcbseology  of  the  church,  we 
return  the  kejs,  and  announce  our 
intention  of  exploring  Hoo  St. 
Mary's,  Hoo  All  Hallows,  and  the 
Isle  of  Grain.  Not  even  local 
patriotism,  however,  can  recom- 
mend this  step,  as  we  gather  from 
a  chorus  of  descriptions  that  there 
cannot  possibly  be  a  more  God- 
forsaken district  in  the  kingdom 
than  that  occupied  by  these  three 
places;  so  we  push  on  to  Stoke. 

Here   we  are  on  the  verge  of 
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the  marshes,  and  the  view  from 
the  breezj  churchyard  is  a  line  one. 
Away  to  the  left,  on  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  lies  Sheemess,  with  its 
line  of  brown  buildings,  its  dock- 
yard roofs,  its  shipping  and  barges; 
nearer  to  ns  is  Qaeenboro',  as  yet 
bat  a  port  in  embryo ;  straight 
ahead  of  us,  over  the  Medway, 
loom  the  blue,  wood-clad  hills  of 
Kent;  immediately  below  ns, 
marshes,  fair  to  see  from  a  distance 
in  their  white  dotted  green  and 
their  streaks  of  glittering  water, 
the  flat  monotony  broken  here  and 
there  by  a  farm  or  a  shepherd's 
huty  and  presently  by  the  appari- 
tion of  a  swift-rushing  railway 
train,  bearing,  doubtless,  summer 
travellers  to  the  pleasant  old  cities 
of  Belgium  and  Flanders,  or  to  the 
fashionable  coast  resorts  at  Ostend 
and  Scheveningen. 

We  don't  want  to  go  fagging 
all  the  way  back  to  Strood  if  we 
can  help  it,  so  we  ask  local  ad- 
vice. 

^  Yer  doan't  want  to  go  faagin^ 
back  to  Strood  ef  yer  can  help  it. 
No ;  jest  so.     Yer  don't — ' 

This  is  said  pensively  by  a  stal- 
wart giant,  who,  but  for  his  cordu- 
roys and  high-lows,  might  have 
landed  a  few  minutes  previously 
from  a  raven-prowed  galley,  in 
answer  to  our  remark. 

'  Yer  want  to  get  over  the 
maash,  over  the  river,  an'  into 
Sheppey.  Yaas,  yer  do.  Well, 
yerVe  got  a  couple  of  hours  o' 
daylight.  There  ain't  no  ferry. 
No.  But  mebbe  yer'll  pick  up  a 
hoy  or  a  barge  in  one  o'  yon  creeks 
what's  a-goin'  over.  I  say  mebbe 
— mind  that' 

In  the  mouth  of  a  native  that 
'  mebbe '  twice  repeated  implies 
the  strongest  doubt,  but  we  know 
from  old  experience  what  that 
dreary  bit  of  chalk  road  is  from 
Rochester  to  Rainham — the  same 
along  which  poor  little  David 
Copperfield  trudged  on  his  way  to 


Bioadstairs  ;  and  we  would  rather 
run  the  risk  of  the  river  passage 
than  go  back.' 

We  descend  to  the  marshes; 
there  is  not  a  human  being  in  sight, 
and  the  road  gets  intricate.  How- 
ever, we  are  in  for  it,  so  we  push 
on;  there  is  not  a  sail  in  Stoke 
Creek,  but' we  espy  one  farther  on. 
We  rush  and  flounder  towards  it 
in  ecstasy. 

The  owner  of  the  Caroline  Jane, 
of  Rochester,  is  about  to  cross  the 
river.  He'll  take  us  with  him,  he 
says,  after  a  minute  inspection  of 
us  from  head  to  foot.  So  we 
wade  on  board  the  craft,  bound  in 
ballast  for  Otterham  Creek.  The 
skipper  is  a  weather-beaten  gentle- 
man with  one  eye ;  the  crew  appa- 
rently consists  of  his  wife,  a  chUd, 
and  a  rugged-looking  lout  called 
Alfay.  Apparently  skipper  and 
crew  cannot  quite  make  us  out. 
These  parts  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  hotbeds  of  smuggling, 
so  that  the  owner  of  a  watch-chain 
is  regarded  invariably  as  being 
connected  either  with  the  police  or 
the  preventive.  At  any  rate,  we 
go  gliding  across  the  dark  gray 
river — a  shivery  air  beating  against 
us  from  the  river  mouth;  and, 
although  it  is  July,  a  marsh-mist 
stealiug  up  all  around  us — ^without 
exchanging  a  word.  We  would  like 
to  interrogate  the  skipper,  but  he 
digs  his  pipe  into  his  mou^  with 
such  resolution,  and  purses  his 
brow  into  such  a  frown  as  he 
seizes  the  huge  tiller,  that  we  dare 
not  for  some  moments.  At  last 
we  venture. 

'  Rather  a  hard  life  this  V 
'  Yaas,  something  hard.' 
'  Out,  I  suppose,  in  all  weathers 
and  at  all  seasons  V 
'Yaas.' 

<  Ever  get  a  bit  of  sea  up  heref 
'  Yaas;  that  we  something  well 
do.' 

*  Have  you  always  been  a  barge- 
man 1' 
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A  pause,  and  a  queer  look  from 
under  the  eyebrows  as  much  as  to 
aay,  'What  are  you  driyiug  at) 
tracts  or  preventiye  V 

Laconic  answer — *  Yaas.' 

Nothing  else  but  'jaas'  or 
*  naow  *  resulting  from  our  efforts, 
we  desist,  and  travel  on  in  silence. 
We  are  landed  in  Bainham  Creek 
just  as  the  sun  disappears  behind 
the  smoke-cloud  oyer  Rochester 
town,  not  at  all  sorrj  to  have 
saved  the  detour  by  the  river 
banks. 

*How  much  do  we  owe  youl' 
we  ask. 

*  Nothink.  If  yer've  got  a  bit 
of  baccy,  that'll  do/  is  the  reply. 

This  is  astonishing,  and  our 
surly  guide  jumps  up  ever  so 
much  in  our  estimation.  We 
empty  our  pouch  into  his  hand, 
but  make  pecuniary  presents  to 
Mrs.  Bargee  and  Alfay,  and,  with 
a  geperal  '  Grood-night/  make  the 
best  of  our  way  oyer  a  slippery 
treacherous  path  to  Rainham  vil- 
lage. 

We  are  off  early  the  next  morn- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Upchurch 
and  Sheppey. 

There  is  probably  much  that  is 
interesting  at  Upchurch  to  the 
ardent  antiquarian,  who  is  content 
to  pursue  his  hobby  under  the 
most  disagreeable  circumstances. 
There  was  a  large  Roman  manu- 
factnriDg  colony  here,  and  about 
the  creeks  which  break  in  upon 
the  land  in  all  directions ;  and  to 
this  day  remains  of  a  Roman 
cemetery,  of  extensive  pottery 
works,  and  of  two  or  three  houses 
are  visible. 

From  evidence  carefully  com- 
piled, it  would  appear  that  our 
first  conquerors  spared  no  trouble 
to  find  out  districts  where  the  soil 
was  well  adapted  to  pottery-mak- 
ing. AloDg  the  Nen,  near  the 
Roman  station  of  Castor,  in  North- 
amptonshire, Mr.  Artis  traced 
potteries   extending  over    twenty 


miles,  and  others  have  been  found 
in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and 
Shropshire. 

The  [Jpchurch  ware  is  of  a  fine 
hard  texture,  generally  of  a  blue- 
black  colour,  simply  designed,  but 
very  various  in  pattern.  Speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  dag  up  all 
over  England,  and  notably  on  the 
Bite  of  Uriconium,  near  Wroxeter, 
under  the  Wrekin,  in  Shropshire. 

But  for  the  ordinary  tourist 
there  is  yery  little  of  interest  in 
this  immediate  district ;  so  we 
hasten  on  through  endless  acres  of 
brickfields,  by  Lower  Halstow  and 
Iwade,  until  we  reach  the  region  of 
marsh  which  we  must  cross  ere 
we  can  invade  Sheppey. 

The  absolute  silence  and  solitude 
of  these  marshes  at  first  oppresses ; 
but  little  by  little  one  begins  to  note 
that  there  is  a  life  amidst  them, 
and  an  active  vigorous  life,  and 
that,  although  there  is  yery  little 
to  attract  the  eye  in  detail,  the 
whole  effect,  when  seen  under  a 
blue  sky  and  brilliant  sunshine,  is 
not  unpleasing — for  a  time.  For 
man  the  region  is  uninhabitable ; 
but  guile,  curlews,  wild-duck,  coot, 
and  lapwings  abound,  whilst  the 
heron  and  the  kingfisher  are  by 
no  means  infrequent  visitors  to 
the  margins  of  sedgy  pools,  wherein 
disport  fish  of  a  hundred  species. 
Here  and  there  we  come  across  a 
battered  decayed  bit  of  old  wharf ; 
a  quay  is  a  frequent  adjunct  to  a 
shepherd's  house,  whilst  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  brown  sail  gliding  along 
apparently  amidst  the  pastures 
shows  how  deceptive  the  character 
of  the  country*  is  when  casually 
viewed.  The  sheep  do  not  fly  at 
our  approach,  and  come  boldly  up 
with  the  courage  of  absolute  igno- 
rance; but  our  passage  over  the 
uneven  path,  which  is  alternately 
of  cruel  stone  or  treacherous  mud, 
sends  the  wild  birds  flying  in 
clouds  right  and  left,  whilst  the 
air  reechoes  to  their  shrill  plaints 
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of  invasion.  Apparently  a  few 
hundred  yards  on  onr  left  we  see 
the  masts  and  funnels  of  outward- 
hound  shipping  gliding  away  to 
the  ocean ;  in  reality,  they  are  at 
least  three  miles  off. 

To  outsiders  residence  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  marshes 
all  the  year  round  is  almost  im- 
possible. Fog  and  the  'marsli 
king's  daughter/  ague,  ruin  the 
constitution  unacclimatised ;  and 
the  old  practice  existed  until  lately, 
80  say  local  satirists,  for  a  fen- 
man  invariably  to  marry  an  '  up- 
land '  woman,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  he  was  sure  not  to  he 
tied  to  her  for  too  long.  At  any 
rate,  men  who  own  to  having 
buried  more  than  one  wife  are  by 
no  means  the  rarities  here  that 
they  are  elsewhere. 

Two  hours  of  this  marsh  tramp- 
ing begins  to  pall,  so  that  we  hail 
the  proximity  of  a  good  hard 
road,  leading  to  the  King's  Ferry 
Bridge,  with  joy.  Formerly  access 
to  Sheppey  at  this  point  was  only 
to  be  had  by  ferry ;  but  the  Chat- 
ham and  Dover  Company  have 
spanned  the  Swale  with  a  bridge, 
which  accommodates  pedestrians 
as  well  as  trains;  and,  after  a  brief 
halt  at  the  Lord  Nelson  Inn, 
whereat  are  three  labourers  from 
the  neighbouring  cement  works, 
who  seriously  explain  that  the  day 
before  yesterday  they  were  resting, 
yesterday  they  did  no  work,  and 
today  they  are  making  holiday, 
we  cross  the  bridge,  and  land  on 
Sheppey.  A  couple  of  miles  of 
mareh  road  introduce  us  to  a 
scene  as  pleasant  as  it  is  unex- 
pected. We  are  evidently  in  a 
land  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
Every  inch  of  ground  is  cultivated : 
from  half  a  dozen  points  we  hear 
the  puffing  of  agricultural  ma- 
chinery ;  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren look  robust,  clean,  and  con- 
tented }  the  cart  horses  attached 
to  the  lumbering   wains  of  new- 


reaped  corn  are  gigantic,  are 
decked  with  ribbons  and  brass 
ornaments,  and  protected  from  the 
swarms  of  flies  by  nets  ;  the  farms 
arc  sturdy  and  comfortable;  the 
cottages  neat  and  well  kept. 

We  ascend  a  steepish  bit  of 
hill,  after  a  pleasant  walk  across 
fields,  and,  leaving  Sheemess  on 
our  left,  reach  the  picturesque 
village  of  Minster^  which  straggles 
up  in  a  single  street  until  it 
reaches  the  fine  old  abbey-church 
situated  on  the  very  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  visible  for  many  miles 
around.  The  presence  of  an  un- 
usual number  of  tourists,  who 
have  come  here  from  *  assisting ' 
at  Sheemess  Eegatta,  and  who 
are  in  a  merry  and  boisterous 
mood,  somewhat  detracts  from  the 
quaintness  and  homeliness  of  the 
old  place;  but,  as  they  confine 
themselves  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  exceedingly  plea- 
sant inn,  we  are  not  personally  in- 
convenienced by  them,  although 
our  knickerbockers  and  knapsacks 
give  rise  to  various  bluntly -ex- 
pressed comments  and  supposi- 
tions. 

The  old  abbey-church  well  re- 
pays  a  visit,  although  it  has  been 
rendered  a  trifle  too  spick-and- 
span  by  restoration  to  please  the 
searcher  after  the  picturesque. 
Every  visitor  note^  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Robert  de  Shurland.  whose 
story  may  be  found  in  full,  under 
the  title  of  *  Gray  Dolphin,'  in  the 
Ingoldbhy  Legends,  He  lies  re- 
cumbent, with  his  legs  crossed 
Crusader- wise,  the  head  of  his 
faithful  st«ed  appearing  in  relief 
behind  him.  In  the  dark  ages  of 
our  history  there  was  a  famous 
religious  house  here ;  but  all  that 
remains,  except  the  church,  is  the 
gate,  which  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  modern  house.  From 
Minster  we  pass  through  a  plea- 
sant busy  country  to  Eastchurch, 
of  which  the  church  is  surrounded 
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bj  water-butts,  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  in  this  land  of  fen  and 
morass  the  pure  article  is  precious. 
Warden  and  Leysdown  need  not 
detain  us,  although  we  linger 
about  their  little  churches  for  a 
while  to  enjoy  the  sea-air,  and  to 
hear  the  story  of  the  arrest  of  the 
fugitive  Ring  James  II.  at  Shell- 
ness  Point  beneath  us,  although 
at  Ebnley  Ferry  the  same  tale  is 
told,  and  the  very  house  pointed 
out  into  which 'the  luckless  monarch 
was  hurried  and  robbed. 

From  Leysdown  we  descend 
again  into  the  marshland,  with 
the  intention  of  taking  the  ferry 
at  Harty,  and  regaining  the  main- 
land. It  is  already  past  five,  and 
we  are  told  that  the  ferry-boat 
stops  plying  at  half-past  sixj  so 
we  step  out  as  well  as  we  can, 
over  a  villanous  up-and-down  road, 
to  save  it.  We  do  manage  to  save 
it,  but  only  by  a  minute  or  two ; 
for  as  we  rush  frantically  down  the 
steep  slope  leading  from  the  Ferry 
Inn  to  the  water-side,  we  see  the 
old  ferryman  busy  mooring  the 
boat  in  mid-stream.  He,  too,  like 
our  friend  at  Humble-bee  Creek, 
has  but  one  eye,  and  that  he  turns 
savagely  on  us,  we  think,  when  we 
express  our  wish  to  be  taken 
across.  Nor  does  he  hurry  in  his 
subsequent  proceedings,  as  he  is 
fully  conscious  that  we  are  in  his 
power. 

'  A've  got  to  unload  that  thar 
caart,  so  just  yer  hang  on  to  the 
boat ;  keep  her  nose  well  in  shore, 
or  she'll  be  carried  down  to  Whit- 
stable  by  the  tide.' 


Tired  as  we  are,  and  longing  to 
seat  ourselves  in  the  boat,  we  have 
to  '  hang  on  *  to  the  boat  until  the 
cart  is  unloaded  and  Bill  Some- 
body called  from  a  distant  ham, 
all  the  whUe  dreading  lest  by  our 
want  of  skill  the  tide  should  catch 
the  wretched  tub  and  swish  her 
away  seawards. 

He  further  charges  us  three- 
pence more  than  he  ought  to — 
*  The  watch  -  chain  again,'  we 
mutter — but  lands  us  safely  on 
the  shores  of  Faversham  Creek, 
and,  without  saying  '  Good-night,' 
shoves  off  again,  and  is  soon  lost 
in  the  evening  haze.  We  pass 
through  Oare  and  Davington — 
strange  mixtures  of  fishing  and 
brick-making  villages ;  and,  as  the 
clock  of  old  Faversham  Church 
strikes  eight,  we  tarn  into  the 
animated  High  Street,  and  bring 
our  exploration  of  a  little-known 
comer  of  Kent  to  a  close.  Far 
finer  scenery  and  more  interesting 
monuments  may  be  seen  elsewhere ; 
yet  there  is  a  charm  about  this 
old  world  solitary  country  which 
is  undeniable,  and  which,  now  that 
two  lines  of  railway  have  pene- 
trated to  its  farthest  recesses,  can- 
not be  regarded  as  enduring.  Best 
of  all,  perhaps,  board  and  lodging 
are  absurdly  cheap,  civility  is 
universal  except  amongst  the 
'brickies,'  and  the  villages  are 
within  easy  reach  of  each  other — 
a  not  to  be  slighted  consideration 
in  an  unknown  country  when  tra- 
velling by  night  may  be  called 
almost  dangerous. 

H.  F.  ABELL. 
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By  Alan  Muir,  author  op  *  Children's  Childrbn/  *  Lady  Bbauty/ 

*  Golden  Girls,'  etc. 


PART   THE    SECOND. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EVEN  THE  BRAVEST  OP  YOUNG  PER- 
SONS MUST  KEEP  HER  PLACE. 

'  Her  arms  across  her  breast  she  laid ; 
She  was  more  fair  than  words  can  say. 
.  .  .  .  • 

Li  robe  and  crown  the  king  stept  down, 

To  meet  and  greet  her  on  her  way. 
"  It  is  no  wonder,**  said  the  lords ; 
'*  She  is  more  beautiful  than  day  1** 
•  •  .  •  • 

So  sweet  a  face,  such  angel  grace, 
In  all  that  land  had  never  been ; 
Cophetna  sware  a  royal  oath — 
"This   beggar-maid   shall    be     my 
queen  !"^ 
Lord  Tei^tson,  The  Beggar-Maid. 

The  housemaid  understood  her 
business.  Without  waiting  for 
the  word  of  command,  she  let  in 
the  light  once  more,  and  the  whole 
party  saw  each  other  standing 
motionless  like  the  sleepers  yet 
unawakened.  The  mysterious  in- 
terlude of  the  chanting  figure  with 
the  dreamy  child  pacing  across 
the  dark  hall  had  petrified  all. 
The  majestic  old  female  stood  up- 
on her  flight  of  steps  j  the  hus- 
band held  his  wife's  hand;  the 
doctor  stood  with  one  hand  under 
his  coat  -  tail ;  and  the  soldier 
leaned  against  the  high  oak  table, 
just  as  when  Vanity  stole  across 
in  the  dark. 

'Maud,'  the  husband  said, 
breaking  the  silence,  'what  does 
all  this  mean  f 

'  Surely  you  understand !'  she 
exclaimed.    'That  brave  woman!' 

'Is  she  going  to  nurse  little 
Maud,  then  T 

'  She  is.  Such  courage  I  never 
knew  1' 


'Maud,  Maud!'  the  old  lady 
called  out;  'don't  you  know 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  tempting 
Providence]  No  good  ever  comes 
of  tempting  Providence.' 

'  Something  in  that,  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle,'  the  soldier  remarked,  though 
whether  he  spoke  seriously  or  in 
jest  was  not  quite  clear.  *  And  a 
woman  with  a  face  like  that  ought 
to  think  twice.' 

'  I  was  not  alluding  to  her  face,' 
the  old  lady  rejoined,  with  an 
irritated  air.  'Providence  gives 
everybody  a  face,  and  one  wo- 
man's face  is  as  precious  as 
another's,  if  we  think  as  we  ought.' 

This  reply,  delivered  as  it  was 
from  a  moral  platform,  silenced 
the  soldier,  a  fact  which  the  old 
lady  observed  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction. 

.  'But,  Maud,' her  husband  said, 
'  will  you  explain  1  Why  did  she 
put  on  your  gown  1* 

'Eeally,  Augustus,  you  are 
stupid  !  Don't  3?ou  see  %  Little 
Maud  thinks  I  am  with  her,  and 
going  to  stay  with  her !  But 
such  a  clever  girl !  I  really 
thought  it  was  myself  singing. 
She  asked  me,  "Have you  anyUttle 
thing  you  sing  to  the  child?"  So 
I  sang  her  a  verse  of  "  Now  the 
day  is  over."  The  verses,  the 
music,  the  very  tone  of  my  voice, 
she  caught  on  the  instant.  And 
then  she  went  in  to  baby — ^in  the 
dark — and  took  her  up,  singing 
all  the  while ;  and  baby  put  her 
little  head  against  her  shoulder, 
and  was  quite  soothed  and  stUl.' 
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The  moiher's  tears  fell  as  she 
spoke,  and  the  husband  was 
moved  himself. 

'What  a  brave  act!'  he  said. 
*  I  should  have  thought  a  woman 
would  as  soon  have  walked  into 
Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace.' 

'With  that  fiwje,  too!'  the 
soldier  remarked  again.  'That's 
where  it  is,  you  see.  With  that 
face—' 

'I  wonder  at  you,  Tom  Pem- 
broke,' the  old  lady  called  out. 
'As  if  the  outward  appearance 
was  everything !' 

'  I  really  beg  your  pardon,'  the 
soldier  replied,  abashed  once  more. 
'  It  is  only  my  way  of  putting  it, 
you  know.' 

'Tom  is  right,'  the  husband 
said,  speaking  like  the  master  of 
the  house.  'A  poor  girl,  who 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  look 
to  except  her  face — * 

'  And  such  a  face  ?  the  irre- 
pressible soldier  cried  out  un- 
guardedly. '  There's  the  point  of 
the  thing  f 

'  Tom  Pembroke,'  screamed  out 
the  old  lady,  'don't  interrupt! 
I  can't  hear  what  Augustus  is 
trying  to  say.' 

'It  is  simply  this,  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle,'  the  master  of  the  house 
continued,  showing  some  signs  of 
severity:  'that  for  a  poor  and 
lovely  girl — for  a  lovely  girl  she 
is— to  risk  her  beauty  for  the 
sake  of  a  sick  child  is  real 
heroism  !' 

This  good-humoured  gentleman 
had  a  way  of  saying  things  which 
cowed  ill-natured  people;  and  the 
old  lady  made  no  rejoinder,  but 
the  soldier  glanced  rebelliously  at 
his  adversary. 

'I  feel  rebuked,  Maud,'  the 
husband  went  on,  secretly  caress- 
ing the  hand  of  his  handsome 
wife.  'Not  even  for  little  Mau- 
dey's  sake  could  I  have  risked 
your — '  heautpy  he  was  going 
to  say.    Prudently  he  paused,  and 


altered  the  word — *  risked  your — 
life.' 

Maud  responded  to  his  caress ; 
for  although  the  mother  was  dis- 
pleased, the  wife  forgave  him. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  what  that 
girl  has  done,'  Augustus  said. 
'And  if  she  were  to  catch  the 
smallpox,  and  her  face  were  spoilt, 
I  should  never  forgive  myselif.' 

'No  more  should  I!'  the  sol- 
dier called  out.     *  Never !' 

'Eeally,  Mr.  Pembroke,'  the 
old  lady  said  loftily,  *  will  you  be 
good  enough  not  to  be  too  absurd? 
Providence  did  not  expect  you  to 
nurse  the  child.' 

*I  didn't  say  so,'  Tom  Pem- 
broke answered,  really  afraid  of 
this  grim  reprover.  'But,  you 
see — well,  you  see,  I  stood  by 
while  it  was  done.' 

'Tom  is  right,'  his  brother-in- 
law  said  again.  He  was  getting 
restive  under  the  old  lady's  ill- 
nature.  'He  was  willing  that 
his  sister  should  run  the  risk. 
Maud  was  willing.  It  was  I  who 
held  back !' 

*  Just  so !'  Tom  Pembroke  cried, 
greatly  encouraged.  '  That  is  what 
I  meant  to  say.  Go  on,  Augustus.' 

'  So  I  feel,'  Augustus  continued 
gravely,  'that  I  must  take  the 
whole  responsibility  of  iha  young 
woman's  future  upon  myself.' 

'Not  the  whole  of  it,  Augustus !' 
the  soldier  called  out  earnestly. 
'  I  ought  to  help  you.  Share 
and  share  alike,  you  know.  No, 
I  don't  exactly  mean  that;  but 
really,  old  fellow,  I  could  not  let 
it  all  come  on  you,  you  know.' 

Tom  Pembroke  said  this  with 
most  perfect  seriousness  and  great 
energy. 

'Listen,  Tom,'  his  brother-in- 
law  remarked  :  '  if  that  girl  were 
to  pay  the  price  of  her  bravery 
with  her  face,  I  don't  see  what  I 
could  do  for  her.  It  would  be 
an  awfal  result  of  so  gallant  a 
deed.     If  that  happened — ' 
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'  If  that  happened,'  Tom  Pem- 
broke cried,  interraptiDg  with 
great  excitement, '  if  her  face  were 

spoiled — ' 

'Just  what  I  say,'  the  other 
oontinnedj  'if  her  face  were 
spoiled — ' 

'  It  would  not  be  your  business, 
Augustas.  As  you  say,  you  could 
do  nothing  for  her.  In  that  case, 
sooner  than  she  should  die  of  a 
broken  heart,  I — I — ^would  marry 
her  myself !' 

During  this  dialogue  the  old 
lady  had  looked  from  one  face  to 
another,  waiting  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  strike.  At  this  word  from 
poor  Tom  Pembroke  her  coun- 
tenance grew  dark  with  moral 
thunder. 

'  Thomas  Pembroke/  she  said, 
'  I  am  horrified.  Marry  a  young 
person  !* 

'You  see,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,' 
stammered  the  unlucky  Tom, 
growing  very  red,  '  I  only  meant 
in  the  way  of  duty,  you  know. 
The  path  of  duty— that's  it.* 

*Tom  Pembroke,'  she  rejoined 
in  an  awful  voice,  'a  man  in 
your  position  in  society — and  a 
younc;  person — and  then  the  path 
of  duty !  0  Tom,  Tom  !  you 
are  always  forgetting  yourself.' 

The  discussion  was  continued 
for  some  little  time.  The  mother 
was  tearfully  grateful,  the  hus- 
band steadfast  in  his  approval  of 
Vanity's  heroism ;  and  the  soldier 
grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic 
over  the  merits  of  the  beautiful 
stranger. 

Old  Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  about 
to  reprove  him  again,  this  time 
with  terrible  severity,  when  a  new 
image  appeared  before  her  mind 
and  tilled  her  with  horror. 

'  While  we  stand  talking  here,' 
she  called  out,  'that  Complaint' — 
here  she  pointed  to  the  closed 
doors  of  the  sick-chamber — 'may 
come  down  those  stairs' — next 
she  pointed  at  the  stairs,  as  if  she 


were  giving  directions  to  the  Com- 
plaint— '  and  take  some  of  us  into 
eternity.' 

Kot  a  thought  about  the  little 
sick  child  upon  whom  Death 
seemed  to  have  laid  his  hand; 
not  a  thought  about  the  brave 
young  woman  who  had  taken  the 
poisoned  frame  to  her  own  breast. 
As  long  as  the  Complaint  stayed 
up-stairs  all  was  well ;  but  as  the 
idea  of  its  descent  came  to  her 
mind  she  retreated  as  precipitately 
as  though  the  spectre  of  disease 
were  visibly  walking  towards  her- 
self, and  she  flew  into  her  room 
and  shut  her  door  with  a  terrific 
crash. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

VANITY  IS  ALONE  WITH  TEMPTATION. 

*  Is  this  her  fault  or  miDe? 
The  tempter  or  the  tempted, 'who  sins 
most  r         Mtasurtjor  Measure. 

Vanity  was  alone  in  the  dark- 
ened sick-room.  Ber  little  charge 
was  satisfied  with  the  low  song  of 
'Now  the  day  is  over;'  and  as 
often  as  the  small  sick  voice 
plainted  out  its  'Mamma,'  the 
reply  of  a  chanted  verse  assured 
the  little  sufferer  that  her  best 
consoler  was  at  hand. 

The  child  sank  to  sleep,  and 
the  doctor  left  the  room.  Then 
Vanity  began  to  realise  what  she 
had  done.  All  her  life  she  had 
felt  that  dread  of  smallpox  which 
every  woman  must,  but  which  is 
becoming  less  familiar  as  that 
pestilence  retreats  before  the  firm 
hand  of  science.  Poor  Vanity ! 
she  was  bruised  and  almost  heart- 
broken by  her  late  misfortunes, 
and  she  still  ached  with  the  long 
dull  pang  of  Willie  Snow's  faith- 
lessness. In  this  forlorn  state  she 
was  alive  to  kindness,  and  she  felt 
greatly  touched  by  the  kindness 
of  her  new  friend  Maud  Neville. 
When  she  saw  the   mother  dis- 
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tracted  with  griof,  and  forbidden 
to  comfort  her  darling.  Vanity  at 
once  formed  her  resolution.  Per- 
haps her  Btage  experience  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  personating  the 
mother ;  certainly  her  skill  in  act- 
ing helped  her  to  carry  out  the 
device.  But  the  act  itself  was 
done  in  the  most  generous  spirit, 
and  when  the  daring  and  firmness 
which  it  required  are  taken  into 
consideration,  perhaps  even  a 
cynic  might  hesitate  to  deny  that 
Vanity  had  played  the  part  of  a 
true  heroine. 

But  the  generous  glow  died  out, 
as  all  emotion  will.  Now,  in  the 
dark  room,  Vanity  had  time  to 
think  what  she  had  undertaken  ; 
and,  it  must  he  confessed,  she 
began  to  feel  afraid.  For  a  time 
she  thought  of  relinquishing  her 
charge,  and  allowing  the  nurse  to 
take  her  place,  now  that  the  sick 
child  had  been  safely  removed  to 
its  room;  but  several  considera- 
tions, which  need  not  be  detailed, 
served  to  dissuade  her  from  that 
course,  and  these  were  reinforced 
by  the  plaintive  voice  which  in 
the  darkness  kept  calling  her 
'  Mamma,  mamma  !'  Finally,  she 
resolved  to  stay  at  her  post ;  and, 
when  the  sick-nurse  arrived,  she 
announced  her  resolution  of  shar- 
ing the  duties,  and  still  keeping 
np  the  kind  illusion  which  gave 
tranquillity  to  the  little  sufferer. 
Thenceforth  she  saw  none  except 
the  doctor,  the  nurse,  and  one  old 
woman  servant.  The  sick-rooms 
were  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  and  Vanity  was  left  alone 
with  her  duties,  and  the  grim 
danger  that  lay  crouching  behind. 

On  the  whole  she  was  calm. 
Now,  upon  the  subsidence  of  the 
terrible  excitement  of  the  last  few 
weeks.  Vanity  knew  the  state  of 
her  own  heart.  The  awful  end 
of  her  father  had  been  a  stunning 
stroke  of  Fate,  and  had  filled  her 
mind  with  horror;  but  she  had 


known  too  much  of  the  secrets  of 
his  fierce  and  reckless  career  to 
feel  surprised  at  its  tragical  close. 
He  had  never  been  kind  to  her, 
and  none  but  herself  ever  knew 
what  terrible  trials  she  had  suf- 
fered since  her  mother's  death; 
and  these  trials  were  in  some  ways 
intensified  by  the  snatches  of  wild 
gaiety  which  intersected  their  lives. 
Vanity  had  never  known  the  facts 
of  her  father's  life.  The  robberies 
of  which  he  was  suspected  were 
never  with  her,  nor  with  anybody, 
matters  of  positive  knowledge. 
Still,  she  knew  that  her  father 
was  a  bad  unscrupulous  man ;  his 
conduct  made  it  evident  that  some 
terrible  danger  was  ever  hanging 
over  him ;  and  accordingly,  Vanity 
had  reasons  for  the  most  dreadful 
surmises.  His  death,  appalling  as 
it  was,  relieved  her  of  some 
anxieties,  more  especially  as  his 
whole  past  had  been  swallowed 
up  in  a  fiery  oblivion,  which  for 
ever  hid  the  worst  facts  she  sus- 
pected from  discovery  or  from 
legal  proof. 

But  Willie  Snow  had  broken 
poor  Vanity's  heart.  In  spite  of 
his  weakness,  which  she  could  not 
but  despise,  she  loved  him  still. 
The  words  of  rebuke  and  disdain 
with  which  she  had  met  him  on 
that  memorable  day  were  not  per- 
manently true.  Her  doom  was 
that  she  loved  him  still.  In  her 
secret  heart  she  still  caressed  the 
dangerous  memory  of  handsome 
Willie  Snow.  The  secret  threads 
which  bind  the  heart  of  a  woman 
to  a  man  are  inexplicable.  Even 
now  in  her  solitude  she  kept  run- 
ning the  skiff  of  her  fancy  near  to 
those  dangerous  rapids  where  many 
a  man  and  woman  have  been  hur- 
ried down  to  ruin.  She  thought 
of  his  winsome  ways,  his  hand- 
some face,  recalled  their  love- 
scenes,  hated  her  rival,  mused 
with  dangerous  warmth  of  what 
might  have  been,  sometimes  won- 
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deied  could  she  even  now  draw 
her  lover  back  from  the  inani- 
mate companionship  of  respect- 
able INancy — Snow. 

Vanity  Hardware  thought  little 
of  convention,  and  the  virtue  she 
possessed  was  most  decidedly  un- 
conventional  She  believed  that 
^Nancy  had  unfairly  entrapped  the 
man  who  had  given  to  her  his 
heart.  But  over  that  man  she 
had  stOl  (well  she  knew  it !)  'no 
insignificant  power.  Suppose  she 
were  to  try  the  arts  she  knew  upon 
him,  and  make  him  now  her  own, 
wearied  as  he  doubtless  must  be 
with  the  insipid  caresses  of  Nancy. 
Tn  her  dark  chamber  Vanity's 
heart  began  to  beat  at  its  old 
dangerous  pace. 

Like  many  persons  of  her  kind, 
Vanity  was  possessed  with  an  odd 
kind  of  fatalistic  religion.  It  is 
no  business  of  mine  to  analyse — 
much  less  to  extenuate — the  be- 
havidur  of  this  singular  girl, 
placed  in  a  position  so  unpre- 
cedented; nor  do  I  wish  my 
heroine  to  be  either  admired  or 
hated,  loved  or  condemned.  I 
have  simply  to  tell  her  story, 
being  well  assured  of  this,  that 
the  honest  record  of  the  workings 
of  any  human  heart  conveys  its 
own  moral,  let  the  professional 
moral- mongers  find  what  fault 
they  will 

In  this  darkened  room  of 
sickness,  with  peril  hard  at  hand, 
Vanity  Hardware  talked  thus 
with  herself : 

'  I  have  exposed  myself  to 
fearful  danger ;  if  my  life  is  sacri- 
ficed, shall  I  much  regret  it) 
But  if  I  survive,  and  leave  this 
room  with  beauty  unimpaired — 
then,  Mistress  Nancy  Snow,  be- 
ware !  You  stole  my  lover  from 
me.  I  shall  repay  you.  I  know 
my  power.  I  shtdl  steal  your 
husband  from  you.  Then  tear 
your  hair  as  I  tore  mine,  and  sob 
and  ciy  for  death  as,  under  your 


cruel  hands,  I  sobbed  and  raved 
and  cried  T 

The  old  divines,  who  inspected 
human  nature  more  carefully 
than  we  conceited  modems  allow, 
used  to  say  that  the  devil  often 
uses  our  noblest  virtues  and  our 
best  acts  as  engines  of  temptation. 
Without  any  doubt.  Vanity  Hard- 
ware bad  undertaken  the  nursing 
of  this  sick  child  in  a  mood  of 
the  most  generous  and  affectionate 
self  devotion.  But  now  her  soli- 
tude, the  tedious  hours,  even  the 
consciousness  that  she  had  done 
a  noble  deed,  all  helped  to  quicken 
her  resolve  to  make  Willie  Snow 
her  own.  Here  stepped  in  her 
curious  fatalism.  '  If  I  am  not 
to  make  Willie  my  own — why, 
here  I  have  exposed  myself  to 
danger — let  me  be  struck  down ; 
but  if  I  come  forth  hence  unhurt, 
then  I  shall  treat  my  life  as  my 
own.  Willie  1  Willie  I  by  your 
weak  impulsive  nature  and  by 
my  beauty  you  shall  yet  be  mine ! 
After  that  come  what  come  may  1' 

Vanity  thought  of  Bomeo's 
words  when  he  hears  that  Juliet 
is  dead :  *  Is  it  e'en  so  ?  Then  I 
defy  you  stars !'  Were  but  her 
fate  the  converse  of  Romeo's — 
could  she  but  realise  her  wicked 
dream,  and  assert  herself  over  the 
rival  who  had  so  cruelly  defeated 
her — she,  too,  would  say,  *  Now  I 
defy  you  stars !' 

From  the  hour  she  took  this 
resolution,,  all  her  fear  of  infec- 
tion or  of  death  was  gone.  She 
even  courted  danger.  There  was 
her  fatalism  again.  ^Dare  any- 
thing ;  give  Fate  every  chance  of 
wrecking  your  scheme;  and  if 
you  pass  unscathed,  tJien  call 
your  life — call  Willie's  life — your 
own  I' 

So  she  went  about  her  self-im- 
posed task  no  longer  with  the 
tenderness  of  her  first  impulse, 
but  with  a  stony  calmness,  under 
which  lay  a  secret  sense  of  ap- 
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proaclimg  triampb.  Somehow 
Vanity  felt  that  she  had  dared 
too  much  to  fiul.  Conquest  was 
for  a  nature  like  hers,  which 
could  challenge  Fate  to  do  its 
worst.  All  she  desired  would  yet 
be  her  own. 

It  was  most  singular,  however, 
that  she  did  not  give  any  thought 
to  the  possibility  that  her  life 
might  be  spared,  while  her  beauty 
was  destroyed.  Yet  if  that  hap- 
pened, she  would  be  an  enchan- 
tress no  more ;  and  cold  Kancy 
would  be  the  victor  for  erer. 


CHAPTER  X. 

HBS.  HABOCASTLE  LOSES  THE  TRIOK. 

*A  coward — a  most  devout  coward — 
religioiu  in  it.* — Shakespeare. 

Time  went  by.  The  attack  of 
smallpox  was  not  severe,  and  the 
child  soon  began  to  mend.  Maud 
Neville  several  times  tried  to  per- 
suade Vanity  that  her  presence 
with  the  little  girl  was  no  longer 
needed,  and  urged  her  to  leave ; 
but  Vanity  was  resolved  to  re- 
main. In  the  dark  room  she  still 
played  her  part  of  mother,  and  the' 
child  would  never  be  still  unless 
her  'mother'  was  at  hand.  Be- 
sides, Vanity  reasoned  that  she 
would  run  no  greater  risk  by  re- 
maining than  she  had  already 
incurred;  for  the  disease  would 
either  never  attack  her  or  she 
must  be  already  infected.  To 
these  considerations  was  added 
her  strange  fatalistic  idea,  that  if 
she  died  through  this  daring  act 
it  would  be  well;  but  if  she 
escaped,  she  could  henceforth 
live  after  her  own  fashion.  Gene- 
rous humanity  and  true  courage 
had  brought  her  into  this  infected 
room ;  but  a  new  strange  motive 
kept  her  there  in  a  sort  of  fasci- 
nated state.  Sometimes  she  wished 
for  death  and  the  end  of  all ;  at 


other  times  her  heart  bcSat  with 
wild  thoughts;  but  even  amidst 
the  wild  thoughts  there  was  a 
certain  relief  in  thinking  that 
death  might  interpose,  and  make 
the  consummation  which  she  at 
once  desired  and  dreaded  an  im- 
possibility for  ever. 

Meanwhile  she  grew  fond  of 
her  little  charge.  The  child  was 
the  most  patient  of  sufferers; 
would  whisper  *  Thank  you,  mam- 
ma,' with  a  grace  and  prettiness, 
every  time  she  was  tended ;  would 
ask  '  mother '  to  sing,  and  would 
pipe  in  a  few  notes  here  and 
there,  stopping  with  a  sigh,  and 
murmuring  that  she  was  tired ; 
then  she  would  lie  with  her  tiny 
wasted  hand  in  'mother's,'  quite 
content,  lying  on  the  brink  of  the 
grave  with  the  serene  uncon- 
sciousness of  childhood.  Vanity 
began  to  feel  a  new  affection  in 
her  breast,  a  tenderness  for  this 
little  child. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
drore  over  daily  in  her  great 
carriage  and  pair,  and  made  kind 
inquiries.  The  conduct  of  this 
inestimable  lady  showed  that  she 
had  been  duly  endowed  by  Nature 
with  the  instiuct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. Her  habit  was  to  drive  to 
*  the  borders  of  the  grounds,  having 
first  observed  the  quarter  of  the 
wind ;  for  to  make  things  sure, 
and  acting  on  her  cherished  axiom 
that  Providence  helps  those  that 
help  themselves,  she  had  her  wea- 
thercock specially  repaired  for 
the  crisis.  Thus  having  pulled 
her  carriage  up  something  like  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house, 
the  thoughtful  dame  would  select 
some  young  child  returning  from 
the  parish  school,  and  would  give 
the  creature  a  penny  to  go  right 
up  to  the  house,  and  say  that 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  waiting. 
Hereupon  some  of  the  family 
would  repair  to  the  spot,  and 
begin   a  conversation    over    tho 
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hedge  which  enclosed  the  grounds. 
At  sight  of  this  deputation,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  would  stand  up  in  her 
carriage,  and  bring  out  a  small 
watering-pot  filled  with  the  strong- 
est vinegar,  and  with  this  engine  she 
would  describe  an  aromatic  semi- 
circle around  herself,  remarking  in- 
variably that  it  was  our  duty  to 
use  the  means.  By  the  time  she 
had  delivered  herself  of  these 
valuable  sentiments  there  was 
generally  a  quart  or  two  of  vine- 
gar on  the  high-road,  and  the  very 
horses  were  sneezing. 

Then  Mrs.  Hardcastle  would 
begin: 

*  How  is  the  child  Y 
Usually  the  child  was  going  on 

nicely. 

Here  the  old  lady  would  re- 
mark that  this  was  satisfactory,  as 
far  as  it  went.  Then  came  ques- 
tion number  two  : 

'  Has  the  Complaint  caught  the 
young  person  yet  V 

No;  the  young  person  main- 
tained her  ordinary  health. 

At  this  the  old  lady  would  re- 
mark that  there  was  considerable 
time  left  yet ;  and  she  would  pass 
on  to  question  three : 

'  Has  the  Complaint  come  down- 
stairs )' 

No;  the  Complaint  had  not* 
come  down-stairs. 

The  old  lady  would  look  as  if 
this  were  somewhat  unaccountable 
behaviour  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
plaint; and  after  musing  she 
would  put  question  four.  If  Mrs. 
Neville  happened  to  be  the  depu- 
tation, the  question  took  this  form : 

'Maud!  you  are  not  going  to 
remain  in  that  house  V 

*  Yes,*  Maud  would  say,  *  there 
is  really  no  danger.' 

*  Maud,'  the  old  lady  would  re- 
ply, in  great  anger,  *you  were 
always  reckless — ever  since  you 
were  four  years  old.' 

On  one  point  the  old  lady  was 
very  pressing,  so  much  that  this 


seemed  the  prime  motive  which 
induced  her  to  expose  her  person 
to  such  risk. 

'  Is  Tom  staying  on  with  you  V 

*  Yes/  Maud  would  reply.  *  He 
is  not  afraid.' 

'  Now,  Maud,  take  advice,'  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  would  say.  '  Tom 
Pembroke  is  tempting  Provi- 
dence. A  young  unmarried  man, 
too !  Get  him  out  of  the  house. 
Send  him  up  to  London  and  let 
him  take  a  Turkish  bath ;  then 
let  him  burn  all  the  clothes  he 
has  worn;  then  let  him  come  down 
and  stay  a  month  with  Georgina 
and  myself,  we  will  take  good 
care  of  him.  Georgina  is  quite 
unhappy  about  Tom ;  it  really  goes 
to  my  heart  to  see  her  fief 

Maud  enjoyed  a  quiet  smile  all 
to  herself.  That  afternoon  she 
dryly  informed  her  brother  of  Mrs. 
Hardcastle's  proposal,  detailing 
with  satirical  fulness  the  directions 
as  to  burning  the  clothes  and 
taking  the  Turkish  bath.  Tom 
Pembroke  was  highly  diverted, 
but  he  was  nettled  too,  and  planned 
revenge.  The  next  morning,  when 
Mrs.  Hardcastle's  carriage  stopped 
as  usual  near  the  fenoe,'Tom  stole 
secretly  along  behind  the  planta- 
tion, and  suddenly  appeared  in 
full  view. 

'Maud  told  me  of  your  kind 
invitation,'  he  said,  with  friendly 
warmth.  '  You  are  too  good- 
nakired.' 

'I  hope  before  you  come  you 
will  be  disinfected,'  replied  Mrs. 
Hardcastle.  'Thoroughly  disin- 
fected, Tom.  Then  all  will  be  well.' 

'Quite  so,'  Tom  answered. 
'  But  before  that  I  must  have  one 
word  with  you.  We  may  as  well 
sit  together  in  the  carnage  and 
talk.' 

At  the  word  he  leaped  lightly 
over  the  fence,  and  walked  straight 
up  to  her.  The  old  lady  turned 
deadly  pale. 

'  Not  now.    Not  this  moming. 
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she   called   out.      *Ib  would  be 
most  imprudent.' 

*  Not  the  least/  cried  Tom 
gaily.  *  I  take  the  responsibility 
on  myself.' 

And  actually  bis  band  was  on 
tbe  carriage-door. 

*  James,'  shouted  tbe  old  lady, 
in  fearful  accents,  'drive  off! 
Home,  James,  home  1' 

And  without  a  word  of  expla- 
nation or  farewell,  off  she  drove 
at  a  tremendous  pace ;  and  with 
such  dexterity  did  she  handle  her 
watering-pot  that  the  vinegar 
streamed  out  behind  like  the  tail 
of  a  comet. 

Tom  went  back  to  tbe  bouse 
laughing,  and  Maud  applauded 
bis  wit  and  resource,  and  con- 
fessed that  be  told  bis  story  in  a 
most  amusing  away.  But  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  bad  forgotten  that  in 
buman  life  scheming  people  must 
be  prepared  to  dare  somewhat  at 
particular  junctures,  else  tbe  best 
laid  scheme  will  not  prosper.  In 
all  probability  had  Tom  Pembroke 
sat  down  in  that  carriage,  Arabella 
Hardcastle  would  have  changed 
ber  name  before  six  months  were 
over ;  Mrs.  Hardcastle  would  have 
been  a  proud  and  happy  mother- 
in-law;  Tom  Pembroke  would 
bave  sunk  into,  a  good-natured 
gentleman,  managed  to  the  point 
of  nonentity  j  Maud  Neville  would 
bave  been  transformed  into  a 
warm-hearted  sister  disgusted  for 
life;  and  the  question  concerning 
Vanity  Hardware,  Is  she  a  heroine  1 
could  never  have  extracted  any 
answer,  except  one. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

VANITY  IN  THE  RAPIDS. 

'It  is  folly  to  pretend  that  one  ever 
wholly  recovers  from  a  disappointed  pas- 
sion. 'Such  wounds  always  leave  a  scar.* 

LoSUFKLLuW. 

Had  this  story  been  narrated 
in  tbe  shape  of  a  comedy,  a  pretty 


scene  might  bave  been  arranged 
here.  A  well-ordered  ilower  gar- 
den, towards  the  end  of  October, 
in  a  genial  year  when  summer 
lingered  long.  In  the  midst  of 
tbe  garden  a  large  low  bouse,  witb 
a  long  verandah  in  front,  and 
above  tbe  verandab  a  balcony. 
Maud  Neville  standing  below, 
talking  witb  Vanity  Hardware  in  * 
balf- whispers,  lest  by  any  chance 
tbe  small  ears  inside  should  bear 

If  Maud  Neville's  husband  was 
proud  of  her  looks  this  was  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  Even  Vanity, 
who  was  no  lenient  judge  of  the 
graces  of  ber  own  sex,  admired 
ber  face,  ber  voice,  ber  dress ;  she 
judged  that  the  particular  high 
colour  which  mure  than  hinted  at 
temper  well  suited  Mrs.  Neville's 
vigorous  dashing  style. 

Als  to  Vanity,  she  bad  never 
looked  half  so  lovely.  Her  recent  ill- 
ness bad  left  a  transparency  in  ber 
complexion,  and  her  eyes  shone 
with  softness  and  brilliancy.  There 
was  something  arresting,  so  to 
speak,  in  ber  manner.  She  bad 
that  particular  air  of  aloofness, 
which  marks  people  who  are  pre- 
occupied with  an  idea;  and  Va- 
nity's secret  purpose  was  one  wbicb 
made  ber  sad  and  excited,  and 
sometimes  almost  exultant,  all  in 
very  quick  succession.  Maud 
Neville  noticed  her  manner,  and 
felt  sure  that  an  unspoken  thought 
was  in  ber  breast. 

By  the  way,  the  scene  is  not 
yet  complete.  Besides  these  two 
pretty  women,  a  third  figure  often 
appears.  Tom  Pembroke  liked  a 
morning  cigar,  and  his  habit  had 
been  to  smoke  it  while  walking  in 
tbe  kitchen  garden,  consulting 
with  an  old  gardener  who  had 
known  him  from  a  child.  All  of 
a  sudden  Tom  took  a  fancy  to  the 
flower  garden.  So  sure  as  Maud 
began  to  talk  with  Vanity  about 
tbe  sick  child,  so  surely  would 
Tom  be  seen   idling  round   the 
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garden  with  his  cigar,  and  taking 
an  opportunity  of  raising  his  hat 
to  Vanity,  whom  everybody  there 
treated  as  a  lady  without  knowing 
why. 

Of  course  Maud  saw  it  all ;  and 
conning  over  Vanity's  strange 
manner  in  her  mind,  she  reason- 
ably concluded  that  the  beautiful 
stranger,  having  observed  how  the 
soldier  admired  her,  was  elated  at 
her  conquest,  and  yet  fearful  of 
the  event.  ^  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,'  Maud  said  to  herself; 
*  of  course  she  feels  pleased .'  But 
Maud  felt  that  she  must  warn  her 
brother  to  be  carefuL  She  loved 
her  brother  above  every  human 
creature  except  her  husband  and 
her  children;  but  still  Maud 
knew  what  men  are,  and  she  was 
a  plucky  woman  who  always  said 
her  say.  8he  determined  to  tell 
Tom  plainly  that  this  sort  of  thing 
would  never  do. 

One  fact  puzzled  and  yet  pleased 
her  too.  For  several  mornings 
she  watched  this  byplay,  and  she 
could  not  but  acquit  Vanity  of 
artful  behaviour.  Not  a  flirting 
glance,  not  a  bit  of  affected  coy- 
ness, no  attempt  to  kill  with  a 
retreating  eye  as  she  left  the  bal- 
cony. The  very  way  in  which 
Vanity  returned  Tom's  salute  was 
so  frank  and  open  that  Maud, 
who  had  been  a  bit  of  a  flirt  in 
her  time,  confessed  to  herself  that 
under  no  possible  system,  how- 
ever wily,  could  Vanity  be  trying 
to  fascinate  this  fascinating  sol- 
dier.    So  Maud  pondered. 

She  hit  it  soon,  so  she  thought. 
Vanity  Hardware  had  been  about 
in  the  world  and  knew  its  ways, 
especially  the  ways  of  the  wicked 
world,  and  Vanity  was  frightened 
by  Tom's  admiration.  This  ex- 
plained her  pensive  aspect  at 
times.  Maud  greatly  admired 
this  feature  in  Vanity's  behaviour; 
for  although  Maud  well  knew 
that  her  brother  was  kind  and 


honourable,  and  would  never 
betray  a  friendless  woman,  still, 
Vanity  could  not  know  that 
Vanity  rightly  judged  Tom  Pem- 
broke by  the  ways  of  the  rest  of 
the  wicked  world.  So  reasoned 
this  shrewd, hot-tempered,  honour- 
able and  wholly  admirable  Mrs. 
Neville. 

Maud  was  not  altogether  wrong. 
Vanity  did  not  care  for  the  sol- 
dier's admiration,  which  she  had 
soon  enough  perceived ;  but  the 
cause  of  her  complete  indifference 
was  beyond  Maud  Neville's  ken. 
Vanity    was    infatuated     about 
Wil^e  Snow ;  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
conduct she  loved  him  more  than 
ever.     This  was  silly  and  weak  of 
Vanity;    but;   consider,    reader, 
how  few  stories  would  be  written 
if  a  few  people  were  not  silly  and 
weak ;    and  remember  how  frail 
is  the  heart  of  woman.     Shall  we 
wonder  if  now  and  again  one  of 
that  sex  does  go  right-down  mad 
over    an   unworthy  love?    Even 
the  masculine  heart  is  not  secure 
against  such  delusion.     The  mas- 
culine heart,  we  all  know,  is  as 
near  perfection  as  possible;  and 
yet    a    duke,    a    millionaire,    a 
scholar,  or  a  philosopher  has  been 
known  to  surrender  his  heart  to 
some  charmer  whom  every  person 
of  common  sense  has  pronounced 
utterly  unworthy,  and  the  charmer 
has  been  known  to  hold  the  heart 
against  aU  comers.     We  need  not 
forgive  Vanity ;  but  we  may  con- 
sider in  what  company  she  travels 
the   road   of  wayward  affection. 
Her  madness  was  at  least  sincere. 
Vanity  thought  nothing  of  the 
handsome  dragoon  for  whose  ad- 
miration several  girls  of  rank  and 
fortune  were  sighing.     She  would 
not  turn  her   head  for   another 
glance,  all  because  her  heart  was 
fuU  of  WiUie  Snow,  weak  Willie 
Snow,  the  man  whom  she  stiU 
called  her  own,  and  whom  she 
believed  had  been  given  to  her  in 
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a  solemn  and  tender  hoar  beneath 
the  safi&on  skies,  and  to  the  music 
of  the  dying  evening  wind. 

'And  she,*  Vanity  murmured, 
with  an  accent  of  intense  scorn, 
'was  married  to  him  in  a  damp 
parish  church,  with  a  clerk  twang- 
ing the  responses  through  his 
nose !' 

For  Vanity  could  express  her 
rebellious  feelings  wittily  enough, 
and  she  did  not  fully  understand 
the  danger  she  was  in. 

Many  a  vigorous  nature,  not 
intrinsically  base,  is  at  a  particu- 
lar juncture  caught  up  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  revolt  against  rule  and 
right  Outward  circumstances, 
beating  passions  within,  the  impe- 
rious instincts  of  a  strong  nature, 
insisting  that  somethiug  shall  be 
effected  which  shall  give  validity 
and  significance  to  fleetiug  life, 
— such  as  these  are  the  elements 
that  compose  the  storm.  The 
storm  goes  by,  and  the  clouds  are 
lifted,  and  there  is  nothing  but 
the  gray  moaning  sea,  or  perhaps 
a  wreck  going  to  pieces  helplessly ; 
only  sometimes  we  see  a  trim 
ship,  victorious  over  the  tempest, 
scudding  gallantly  out  anew  to- 
wards prosperous  seas.  Poor 
little  ship  Vanity,  caught  in  the 
whirlwind  now,  and  wrapped  in 
the  perilous  cloud  !  Pretty  little 
ship  Vanity !  not  framed  for 
dangerous  seas,  how  will  you  look 
when  this  bad  weather  is  over  ? 


CHAPTER  XXL 

MAUD  NEVILLB  IN  A  FIX. 

*  Of  all  actions  of  onr  life,  marriage  is 
most  meddled  with  by  other  people.* 

Sklden. 

Mistress  Maud  Neville  was 
prompted  by  a  humane  desire  to 
keep  the  heart  of  her  brother  in 
safety  and  to  guide  his  affections 
aright      This    desire    frequently 


possesses  active  and  high-minded 
matrons,  and  from  it  unspeakable 
benefits  accrue  to  humanity.  After 
one  of  these  morning  encounters 
between  grass-plot  and  balcony^ 
when  Vanity  had  retired — 

*  Sit  down  here,  Tom,*  said 
Maud,  indicating  a  garden  seat; 
'what  d  pleasant  cigar  you  are 
smoking  this  morning !' 

*Glad  you  like  it,'  Tom  said, 
being  weak  on  the  subject  of 
cigars.  '  I  bought  a  thousand 
yesterday.  I  fancy  I  know  a  good 
cigar.' 

'This  is  quite  fragrant,'  the 
innocent  young  matron  said.  *  So 
agreeable  in  the  open  air.' 

Our  dragoon  sat  down,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  courtesy  disposed 
himself  so  that  he  should  come 
between  the  wind  and  his  sister. 
Under  this  arrangement  Maud 
winked  a  little  two  or  three  times; 
but  on  the  whole  she  bore  it  very 
well. 

*  Now,  Master  Tom,'  Maud  said 
playfully,  'have  you  counted  up 
the  hearts  you  have  broken  since 
you  came  down  here?* 

'  0, 1  don't  know  about  that !' 
the  dragoon  replied,  looking  not 
ill-pleased  with  himself.  '  I  really 
don't  give  my  mind  to  it — not 
much,  you  know,  Maudey.' 

*  Still,  you  must  admit'— Maud 
now  spoke  with  the  air  of  a  wo- 
man of,  say,  fifty-five :  grave,  ex- 
perienced, one  who  had  long 
looked  life  in  the  face — *you  must 
admit  that  a  man  ought  to  make 
up  his  mind  some  time.' 

» Yes,'  Tom  replied,  *  certainly 
he  ought— 'Some  time,  as  you 
say.' 

*I  suppose  you  will  marry, 
Tomr 

At  this  artless  question  the 
dragoon  positively  blushed. 

'And  I  suppose,'  Maud  went 
on,  *  Arabella  Hardcastle  will  be 
the  woman  f 

'  Can't  eay,'  Tom  replied  diffi- 
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(lently.  Then  brightening  up,  lie 
added,  *  1  thiuk  it  highly  probd- 
ble  that  the  man  Arabella  vill 
marry  'will  be  myself.  I  mean, 
you  know,  Arabella  and  her  mo- 
ther together,  Maudey.' 

Tom  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  his  cigar,  like  a  man  who  has 
got  out  of  a  fix  cleverly. 

Maud  was  greatly  amused,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  brother  Tom's 
•wit. 

*  For  shame  !*  she  said.  *  Poor 
Arabella !  And  afcer  all,  Tom, 
she  is  rather  a  nice  old  lady.' 

*  Rather,'  Tom  replied;  *but 
only  rather — not  very.' 

'But,  Tom/  Maud  said,  with 
an  admirable  air  of  surprise, '  have 
you  and  the  Hard  castles  fallen 
out  1  You  did  not  speak  in  this 
way  a  few  days  ago.' 

At  which  our  dragoon's  blush, 
just  recediug,  broke  out  again 
most  visibly. 

'  In  one  word,'  Maud  said,  look- 
ing him  full  in  the  face,  *  there  is 
a  new-comer.  I  think  I  can 
guess.' 

In  this  way  Maud  contrived  so 
skilfully  that  there  and  then  her 
brother  confessed  that  he  admired 
Vanity  Hardware,  and  she,  like 
the  tactician  she  was,  received 
the  intelligence  with  perfect  com- 
posure, not  protesting,  but  ready 
to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  most 
business-like  spirit.  Maud  Ne- 
ville, hot  as  she  was,  could  keep 
her  temper,  especially  with  her 
brother,  upon  whom  she  doated, 
fearing  him  a  little  too.  This  only 
she  Eaid  : 

'She  is  very  handsome,  good, 
kind ;  bqt  then,  Tom — ' 

*  1  know  what  you  mean,'  Tom 
remarked,  seeing  she  hesitated. 
'  Ought  we  to  visit  her  V 

*  Well,  you  see,  Tom,  we  have 
to  ask  such  questions.' 

So  Tom  turned  full  on  his  sis- 
ter, half-laughing,  yet  with  a  cer- 
tain seriousness  in  his  voice. 


*  If  you  had  to  choose  for  me. 
and  the  choice  lay  between  Ara- 
bella and  my  new-comer — ' 

•Really,  Tom,  I  should  not 
know  what  to  do.' 

This  may  seem  strange  enough, 
but  Maud  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  having  Arabella  Hardcastle  for 
sister-in-law.  Her  dislike  was  not 
a  recent  affair.  Mrs.  Hardcastle 
had  brought  her  up  from  infancy, 
and  had  managed  to  make  her,  as 
child,  girl,  and  young  woman, 
cordially  detest  her  guardian.  Ara- 
bella, too,  had  always  been  pitted 
against  id!aud.  Her  music,  her 
dancing,  her  way  of  entering  a 
room,  her  singing,  her  Paris  accent, 
whatever  could  become  a*  young 
woman,  was  praised  in  Arabella 
to  tho  open  disparagement  of 
Maud.  Now  Maud  was  bom 
with  a  temper,  and  never  could 
submit  to  this  odious  system  of 
comparison ;  and  many  a  time,  as 
a  child,  she  had  been  sent  to  bed, 
with  bread  and  water  for  dinner, 
because  she  rebelled  against  Mrs. 
Hardcastle's  insulting  comparisons. 
Her  hour  of  triumph  came  at  last ; 
for  wealthy  Augustus  Neville 
chose  her,  and  not  Arabella,  when 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  compassing 
sea  and  land  to  get  the  husband 
for  her  own  daughter.  Maud 
loved  her  husband  because  be  was 
clever  and  kind,  and  perhaps, 
most  of  all,  because  he  delivered 
her  from  the  bondage  of  this  fe- 
male Pharaoh.  But  she  never 
could  forget  her  humiliating  past 
Not  that  she  was  reveogeful ;  but, 
indeed,  old  Mrs.  Hardcastle  would 
have  prevented  any  mortal  Chris- 
tian, no  matter'  in  what  stage  of 
perfection,  from  forgiving  her. 

But  that  potent  old  lady  had 
managed  to  entangle  Tom  Pem- 
broke. Tom  was  easy-natured, 
and  liked  a  bit  of  flirtation ;  and 
he  was  so  dexterously  managed 
that  by  this  time  he  was  more 
than  half  convinced  that  be  had 
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won  Arabella's  afifections,  and 
might  end  by  breaking  her  heart ! 
He  was  a  man  of  scrapoloos 
honour,  and  his  sister  well  knew 
that  if  old  Mrs.  Hardcastle  once 
convinced  him  that  he  had  thoaght- 
lessly  gained  her  daughter's  affec- 
tions, Tom  would  marry  the  girl 
at  all  risks.  At  the  very  thought 
of  such  an  ;e vent  Maud  shuddered. 
Accordingly,  when  Tom  told 
his  sister  that  he  had  really  taken 
a  fancy  to  Vanity  Hardware,  that 
sensible  and  straightforward  young 
woman  was  in  a  fix.  Perhaps,  of 
the  two,  she  might  have  preferred 
Vanity ;  but  all  lady-readers  will 
see  that  there  were  very  grave 
objections  to  a  marriage  with  this 
brave,  beautiful,  but  certainly  most 
nondescript  heroine.  Some  wo- 
men might  have  finessed  one  girl 
against  the  other,  trying  at  the 
same  time  to  lead  Tom  away  from 
both.  But  Maud,  while  not  above 
practising  feminine  arts  and  minor 
duplicities,  was  at  heart  as  honour- 
able as  her  brother,  and  would 
have  hated  herself  if  sbe  could 
have  seriously  entertained  the 
idea  of  playing  with  poor  Vanity's 
affections  for  any  social  gain  what- 
ever. Accordingly  Tom's  ques- 
tion was  a  decided  poser. 

*  Which  of  the  two  would  it 
be,  Maud  V 

Tom  saw  his  advantage^  and 
pressed  his  question.  Maud  traced 
a  pattern  on  the  gravel  with  her 
foot,  raised  her  eyebrows,  as  if  to 
signify  that  she  was  put  in  an 
unfair  position ;  but  she  made  no 
answer. 

*  You  see,  Maud,'  said  Tom, 
'in  Arabella's  case  there  would 
be  no  question  of  "  ought  we  to 
visit  her."  Everybody  ought; 
everybody  would.' 

Maud  nodded  ;  but  she  did  not 
relax  her  face  of  dislike  for  an 
instant. 

*  In  the  case  of  Miss  Hardware ' 
—somehow  Tom  had  a  difficulty 


over  the  name — *  there  would  be 
all  sorts  of  difficulties,  some  icna- 
ginary,  some  real.' 

Maud  nodded  again. 

*0f  course,'  said  Tom,  *I  am 
now  talking  on  the  supposition 
that  I  felt  such  a  step  to  be  de- 
sirable, and  also  that — '  Tom 
paused,  and  his  sister  looked  up. 

'What  next? 

*That  Miss  Hardware  would 
have  me.' 

There  was  a  tender  respect  for 
the  woman  of  his  wavering  choice, 
and  Maud  admired  him  for  it; 
but  she  said, 

*  0  Tom,  ridiculous  !  Of  course 
she  would  1' 

*Kow,  do  you  know,'  he  re- 
joined, '  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.' 

And  he  spoke  so  seriously  that 
Maud  felt  he  must  have  some 
reason  for  his  thought,  and  she 
was  greatly  astonished.  Fancy 
wealthy,  handsome,  dashing,  good- 
humoured  Tom  Pembroke,  the 
prize  for  an  earl's  daughter,  ask- 
ing poor  and  pretty  and  helpless 
Vanity  Hardware  to  be  his  wife  ! 
And  fancy  her  saying  No !  Here 
would  be  materials  for  a  novel 
indeed ! 


CHAPTER  XTir. 

VANITt  IS  QUITE  ILLEGIBLE. 

'  Love  various  mindd  does  variously  inspire : 
He  stirs  in  gentle  natures  gentle  fire. 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid ; 
But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  in- 
vade, 
A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows ; 
With  pride  it  mounts,  aiid  with  revenge 
it  glows/  Drydk-v. 

At  last  the  little  patient  was 
discharged  from  her  hospital; 
and,  all  danger  from  infection 
being  over — so  the  doctor  said — 
Maud  Neville  was  able  to  thank 
her  benefactress  in  person.  That 
energetic  young  matron,  for  all 
her  own  brilliancy  and  her  know- 
ledge of  the  fashionable  world 
beside,  could  not    but  feel  that 
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Tom  needed  no  excuse  for  being 
smitten  by  Vanity  Hardware. 
The  slight  paleness  which  long 
confinement  had  cast  over  Vanity's 
face  enhanced  her  beauty,  and 
the  light  gracefulness  of  her  man- 
ner was  chastened  by  an  unusual 
gravity.  Most  of  all,  there  was 
a  strange  expression  in  her  eyes, 
a  look,  at  once  resolute  and  ima- 
ginative, that  elevated  her  whole 
aspect.  Maud  felt  a  secret  respect 
for  the  young  actress,  and  could 
not  utter  her  thanks  with  the 
sisterly  warmth  which  she  de- 
sired to  express. 

And  yet  could  Maud  have  read 
Vanity's  secret !    The  actress  was 
possessed  with    an    idea    which 
Maud  would  certainly  have  called 
wicked,  if  not  mean.     Her  soul 
was  concentrated  upon  her  pur- 
pose   of  wayward    affection  and 
merciless  revenge.     Her  calcula- 
tion was  that  Nancy's  attractions 
would  be  about  used  up  by  this 
time.     Vanity  judged   her   just 
the  woman  to  fatigue  a  man  soon, 
and  to  be   too   stupid,  too  self- 
satisfied,  to  detect  the  weariness 
she  provoked.      This    provincial 
Nancy,  ignorant    of  the  art    of 
pleasing,  could  never  rekindle  an 
affection  which   at  the  first  she 
could    not    keep     alive.      Well 
Vanity  knew  with  what  deadly 
strength  she  could  confront  her 
rival  now.     Her  armoury  was  not 
a  mere  store  of  clumsy  rustic  en- 
dearments.    Willie    had    known 
her  spell  once.  She  knew  exactly 
how  to    captivate  him.     As   to 
what  might  follow.  Vanity  did  not 
greatly  concern  herself.     Willie 
she  considered  her  own,  establish- 
ing  her   right  by  reasoning,  to 
which    neither    convention    nor 
religion  were  admitted,  but  which 
satisfied  Vanity  well  enough. 

It  was  this  wicked  reckless 
purpose  which  made  Vanity 
grave  and  calm  and  superior  as 
she  talked  with  Maud  Neville; 


and  in  the  whole  conversation 
honest  Maud  was  altogether  at 
fault. 

Maud  poured  out  her  thanks, 
praised  Vanity's  bravery,  and  said 
whatever  the  occasion  suggested. 
Vanity  heard  her  with  an  air  of 
condescending  interest^  as  one  lis- 
tens to  the  thanks  of  agrateful child. 

<  I  am  glad  I  risked  it/  she  said, 
speaking  to  her  own  heart  while 
appearing  to  answer  Maud.  ^  If 
I  had  died  I  should  not  have 
cared.    But  I  am  ^ve !' 

Compressed  triumphant  lips, 
eyes  flashing  with  purpose,  the 
gait  of  one  who  goes  to  conquer, 
so  she  turned  and  walked  to  the 
window,  for  she  could  not  keep 
still  with  Maud's  fetce  looking 
into  her  own.  Her  heart  was 
not  like  Maud's.  She  must  go 
her  own  way,  and  speak  as  little 
as  possible  with  this  bright,  warm- 
hearted, honourable  woman.  So — 

'  I  am '  alive,'  she  said  again, 
and  then  looked  out  of  window. 

'Alive !'  repeated  Maud  Neville. 
'But  suppose  your  beauty  had 
gone !' 

Vanity  shuddered.  Then  she 
remembered  her  own  former 
thought. 

'  H  God  or  Fate  had  wanted  my 
beauty,  it  would  have  been  taken. 
Now  I  am  twice  my  own.* 

This  was  Greek  to  Maud ;  but 
she  had  something  to  say  herself, 
and,  for  her  own  reasons,  she 
managed  to  mention  the  name  of 
her  brother.  Vanity  was  still 
standing  at  the  window,  looking 
into  the  garden.  At  mention  of 
the  soldier's  name  Maud  saw  a 
sarcastic  smile  upon  the  lips  of 
the  actress,  but  it  vanished 
quickly,  and  when  Vanity  turned 
round  to  reply,  her  expression  was 
one  of  perfect  indifference.  Maud 
thought  she  could  read  what  was 
passing  through  Vanity's  mind, 
and  judged  that  now  was  the 
time  to  say^ 
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'  I  am  80  proud  of  my  brother  !* 

*No  wonder,*  Vanity  replied. 
'  He  is  a  handsome  man.' 

But  she  might  have  been  talk- 
ing of  a  statue.  Yes;  in  that 
very  tone  she  might  have  said, 
'  It  is  a  handsome  statue.' 

Maud  considered  this  indiffer- 
ence rather  overdone.  'Vanity 
means  to  give  me  a  quiet  hint,' 
thought  Mistress  Maud.  '  Vanity 
means  to  say,  ''Yes,  your  brother 
is  a  wealthy,  handsome  soldier. 
Such  are  apt  to  fancy  that  any 
poor  girl  they  look  at  grows  con- 
scious, and  agitated,  and  so  forth. 
Such  a  girl  am  not  I." ' 

Thus  misinterpreting  Vanity's 
manner^  and  full  of  generous  en- 
thusiasm for  her  brother,  Maud 
went  on  cleverly,  as  she  imagin- 
ed: 

'  Tom  is  good  as  well  as  hand- 
some. 0,  he  has  a  noble  heart ! 
For  all  his  easy  self-indulgent 
ways,  he  thinks  more  of  other 
people  than  of  himself.  I  am 
sure' — Maud  forgot  artistic  pru- 
dence in  her  warmth — 'that  if 
you  think  that  Tom  would 
trifle  with  the  happiness  of  an- 
other you  little  understand  his 
character.' 

Would  Vanity  notice  this  sig- 
nificant tribute?  Yes,  again  the 
sarcastic  smile  played  over  her 
lips.  Maud  saw  all  now.  There 
stood  before  her  a  virtuous  young 
actress,  whose  great  beauty  had 
enabled  her  to  know  the  ways  of 
the  wicked  world,  and  who  was 
disdainfully  incredulous  of  mascu- 
line goodness. 

'You  may  smile,'  she  con- 
tinued, with  growing  imprudence^ 
for  her  temper  overcame  her,  al- 
though her  mood  was  generous. 
'  I  suppose  you  have  guessed  that 
my  brother  admires  you  1  Well, 
he  does  admire  you.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  hard  for  him  to  see  you 
and  not  admire.  But  let  me  tell 
you  my  brother  is  not  the  style 


of  man  who  can  fancy  one  woman, 
and  love  another !' 

Vanity  turned  about,  not  the 
least  excited,  but  with  an  expres- 
sion of  animation. 

'  He  looked  twice  at  me,  when 
once  would  have  been  enough.' 
This  she  said  with  graceful  gaiety. 
'But  I  Yow  I  did  not  thmk  he 
would  have  told  you.' 
.  '  He  did  tell  me  1'  cried  Afaud 
eagerly.  '  That  shows  what  Tom 
is!' 

All  at  once  she  recollected  that 
she  had  gone  very  far.  With  a 
fine  frankness,  which  Vanity  far 
more  admired  than  Maud  had 
admired  her  pretty  ways,  Mrs. 
Neville  took  the  hand  of  the 
actress  in  her  own. 

'I  have  not  been  wise.  Tom 
only  just  mentioned  it  to  me  in 
passing.  Of  course,  you  know,' 
she  stroked  Vanity's  hand,  'and 
you  will  not  be  offended  with  me, 
there  would  be  many,  many  things 
to  be  thought  of  before — before — ' 

'  Before  he  married  me.' 

Vanity  finished  the  sentence 
with  charming  playfulness. 

*  You  really  are  good-natured  !* 
Maud  exclaimed.  '  It  is  so  good 
of  you  to  take  it  in  that  kind 
way.  I  wished  to  be  straightfor- 
ward, but  you  might  so  easily 
have  taken  offence.' 

This  inexplicable  Vanity  seemed 
ready  to  burst  into  tears  all  at 
once. 

'  I  understand  you,'  she  replied. 
'You  are  good  and  honourable, 
and  you  have  spoken  as  you 
ought' 

It  was  not  altogether  surprising 
that  the  actress  should  be  a  little 
touched.  But  why  was  Maud 
made  mysteriously  conscious  that 
the  friendless  woman  who  stood 
before  her  had  an  individuality 
into  which  she  could  not  pene- 
trate 1 

'I  said  what  I  thought  best,' 
Maud  said  somewhat  awkwardly. 
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Then,  recovering  herself,  *  Your 
address  repaired  my  blunders.' 

'Make  yourself  easy/  Vanity 
answered,  resuming  her  amused 
look.  *  Your  brother  will  have 
no  need  to  consider  prudence  or 
anything  else.  I  would  not  many 
him  if  he  asked  me.' 

*  What  !*  exclaimed  Maud  Ne- 
ville. She  was  fated  to  forget 
herself  in  this  conversation.  'Not 
marry  Tom  !* 

For,  remember,  reader,  Tom  was 
fit  for  an  earFs  daughter.  Maud 
always  said  so.  And  Tom  might 
have  an  earl's  daughter  if  he 
tried.  Maud  said  that  too.  Hence 
the  accents  in  which  »he  ex- 
claimed, *  Not  marry  Tom  !* 

*No,'  Vanity  said  cleverly;  *I 
would  not  marry  Tom/ 

*  Then  you  love  somebody  else  V 

*  I  love  somebody  else.' 

*I)o  tell  me — ^^forgive  me  for 
asking.     Is  he  handsome  Y 

*  Handsome!  O,  more  than 
handsome — to  me  ' 

Vanity  breathed  a  sigh. 

*Is  he  rich]'  Maud  inquired, 
not  with  empty  curiosity,  but  with 
affectionate  interest  such  as  a  sis- 
ter might  show. 

*  No,  poor — quite  poor  in  eyes 
like  yours.' 

*  1  hope  he  knows  what  he  has 
won  r  cried  Maud.  *  I  hope  he 
will  treasure  you  !* 


*He  is  my  fancy,'  Vanity 
answered  lightly.  *  He  was — I 
mean  he  is — the  man  I  took  a 
fancy  to.* 

'You  choose  to  talk  in  that 
way,'  Maud  Neville  said;  'but 
yours  must  be  a  deep  true  heart' 

Vanity  listened  to  these  ad- 
miring words  with  composure, 
but  Maud  could  not  refrain  from 
again  expressing  surprise. 

'  So  you  would  not  have  mar- 
ried my  brother,  if  he  had  asked 
you  Y 

*  No,  indeed,'  Vanity  answered 
laughingly.  '  Shocking  taste,  I 
know,  but  I  would  not.' 

'  And  that  only  shows  what  a 
good  heart  yours  must  be,'  Maud 
said,  once  again  allowing  her  ad- 
miration of  her  brother  to  out- 
weigh all  other  considerations. 
*  I  hope  you  will  be  happy  in  your 
love.' 

Vanity  could  say  nothing  in 
reply.  But  she  had  her  own  secret 
locked  in  her  breast.  The  strength 
of  het  purpose,  the  conviction  that 
her  wrongs  in  the  past  justified 
her  present  schemes,  enabled  her 
to  accept  Maud  Neville's  con- 
gratulations with  perfect  calmness. 
Vanity  was  a  law  unto  herself. 

But  another  and  a  mightier 
hand  than  her  own  will  was  to 
fashion  her  future.  That  very 
night  the  smallpox  laid  her  low ! 


(7o  be  conllnned.) 
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Mr.  Marks  has  seized  upon  a  class 
of  subjects  which  are  distinctly  his 
own.  Without  a  touch  of  carica- 
ture or  extravagance  his  choice 
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paints  well,  and  is  himself  as  ge- 
nial a  companion,  and  withal  as 
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As  a  child  he  very  early  dis- 
played a  love  of  drawing,  without 
displaying  more  ability  in  that  di- 
rection than  most  children  possess. 
As  a  schoolboy  he  continued  to 
draw  on  every  available  surface 
within  reach;  and,  when  old  enough 
to  assist  his  father  in  his  business, 
he  earnestly  devoted  his  evenings 
and  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of 
art. 

Joining  the  evening  classes  of 
Leigh's  Art  School  in  Newman 
Street,  he  became  one  of  a  little 
group  of  young  fellows  who  are 
now  famous  men,  and  who  were 
then  working  diligently  from  the 
life.  Their  art-student  companion- 
ship was  as  genial  and  brotherly 
as  it  always  should  be,  and,  in  my 
experience,  generally  is.  Amongst 
them  were  Calderon,  Hodgson, 
Joseph  Clark,  Storey,  and  others 
less  gifted  or  less  fortunate,  but 
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not  less  trusty,  and  the  friendships 
then  formed  retain,  I  am  told,  in 
most  cases,  aU  their  old  warmth 
and  heartiness.  They  were  help- 
ful with  suggestions,  cheery  with 
the  despondent,  merry  with  the 
exultant,  indignant  with  the  un- 
justly neglected,  and  sympathetic 
with  the  disappointed,  and  when 
the  triumph  of  one  came  it  was 
fully  shared  by  all.  They  criti- 
cised each  other,  often  severely, 
but  without  malice,  and  chaffed 
each  other  mercilessly,  but  with 
good -humour,  being  impulsively 
frank  and  not  afraid  of  being  mis- 
understood. Many  a  friendship 
and  heaps  of  pleasant  memories 
fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  then 
and  afterwards  studied  in  the  life- 
school  of  the  late  Harry  Leigh's 
father  in  Newman  Street,  Soho. 
It  was  at  Calderon's  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Marks  took  that  step  to 
which  he  believes  his  ultimate  suc- 
cess was  most  largely  due — the 
studying  for  five  months  in  the 
studio  of  M.  Picot  at  Paris ;  after 
which  he  had  public  attention 
called  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  in 
1 853,  when  the  Royal  Academy  Ex- 
hibition contained  his  *  Dogberry 
examining  Conrad e  and  Borachio,' 
which  had  previously  been  rejected 
by  the  hanging  committee  of  the 
British  Institution;  in  1856  fol- 
lowed his  '  Toothache  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;'  and  following  the  class  of 
subjects  thus  commenced,  each  suc- 
ceeding year  found  him  represented 
on  the  Academy  walls.  In  1861 
appeared  there  a  work  in  which  a 
somewhat  higher  flight  was  at- 
tempted,  *The  Franciscan  Sculp- 
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tor  and  his  Model ;'  and  amongst 
his  succeeding  works  the  follow- 
ing stand  out  with  greatest  pro- 
minence :  *  How  Shakespeare 
Studied/  'Waiting  for  the  Pro- 
ceEsion,'  *  Doctors  Differ,'  *  Beg- 
gars comiog  to  Town/  '  The 
Bookworm/  *  Falstoff's  Own/ 
'Experimental  Gunnery  in  the 
Middle  Ages/  'The  Ornitholo- 
gist/ 'The  Minstrel's  Gallery/ 
'  What  is  It  ?'  'A  Page  of  Rabe- 
lais/ 'Winter/  'St. Francis  preach- 
ing to  the  Birds '  (which  appeared 
in  the  year  of  his  election  as 
A.RA.,  1870),  and  '  The  Latest 
Fashion,'  with  'The  Jolly  Post- 
boys,' *  The  Apothecary/  *  A 
Merry  Jest,'  '  The  Spider  and  the 
Fly,'  &c.;  for  Mr.  Marks  is  a  hard 
energetic  worker^  and  pregnant 
with  ideas  which  grow  upon  and 
haunt  him  until  they  are  made 
visible  to  the  world  on  his.  can- 
yases. 

Mr.  Marks  advanced  from  the 
rank  of  Associate  to  the  loftiest 
honour  of  E.A.  in  1879.  He  has 
a  strong  taste  for  art  decoration 
as  well  as  for  fine  art^  and  in  this 
direction  also  has  expended  much 
thought  and  labour.  It  would 
surprise  our  readers  if  we  were  to 
enumerate  the  many  houses,  ob- 
jects, and  materials  which  have 
been  enriched  by  his  designs.  In 
March  1871  he  was  elected  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water- Colours,  and  many  of  his 
productions  other  than  those  enu- 
merated above,  which  were  exe- 
cuted in  oil,  have  achieved  fame. 
In  another  direction  also  the  works 
of  Mr.  Marks  have  been  promi- 
nent, namely,  in  the  illustrating  of 
books  and  newspapers.  The  Hlv^ 
trated  Sporting  and  Dramatic 
News  and  the  Illustrated  London 


Neics  used  to  have  something  from 
his  quaint  and  humorous  pencil 
every  Christmas. 

Mr.  Marks  has  also  deserved 
well  of  the  public  as  an  occasional 
lecturer  on  art.  In  the  course  of 
an  inaugural  address,  delivered  at 
the  West  London  School  of  Art 
in  the  January  of  1880,  he  pointed 
out  that  in  consequence  of  the  faci- 
lities for  the  cultivation  and  study 
of  art,  which  had  multiplied  so 
abundantly  within  the  previous 
forty  years,  we  were  then  getting 
too  many  picture-painters  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  which  he  called  'spe- 
cious,' but  'bad;'  whereas  those 
who  painted  them,  if  they  had  de- 
voted their  efforts  to  decorative 
art  in  some  one  or  more  of  its 
many  forms,  might  have  made 
their  own  lives  happier  and  ad- 
vanced the  cause  of  art  He  said, 
'  The  man  who  designs  a  good 
artistic  papei-hanging,  an  effective 
piece  of  metal -work,  a  good  tile 
or  pattern,  was  sdll,  in  lus  degree, 
an  artist^  as  much  so  as  a  painter 
or  a  sculptor  was;  whereas  he  who 
painted  ineffective  bad  pictures 
was  a  degree  lower  than  the  low- 
est, who  aimed  at  what  he  could 
hit'  And  after  pointing  out  that 
great  artists  had  sprung  from  no 
exclusive  class,  named  many  whose 
origins  were  of  the  humblest  kind, 
adding  what  might  well  be  the 
closing  commentary  upon  his  own 
successful  career : 

'  Contentment  and  rest  are  hard- 
ly virtues  when  art  is  the  object 
of  pursuit;  and  only  enterprise, 
unflagging  industry,  tenacity  of 
purpose,  and  devotion  to  the  higher 
phases  of  truth  and  nature  can 
win  the  goal  bi  an  artist's  noblest 
efforts.' 

A.  H.  WALL. 
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The  *  citizen  of  the  world '  could 
take  Tip  no  more  instructive  van- 
tage-ground in  the  month  of  August 
than  is  affoided  by  the  platforms 
of  the  London  termini  of  the 
great  main  lines  to  the  north,  as 
the  morning  or  eveniug  Scotch 
express  trains  are  about  to  start 
on  their  journey  beyond  Trent 
and  Tweed.  The  breath  of  the 
moorland,  and  the  breeze  of  the 
rough  and  rushing  western  seas, 
seem  for  the  moment  to  have  per- 
vaded the  railway  platform.  The 
law  of  association  links  inanimate 
things — gun-cases,  fishing-rods, 
mackintoshes,  rugs,  creels,  and 
landing-nets — with  grand  scenery 
and  glorious  sport,  with  the  deep- 
blue  water  of  the  devious  loch, 
the  hungry  days  with  the  red 
grouse  on  the  upland  wilds,  the 
trouting-times  in  the  solitude  of 
the  hidden  glen.  The  holiday 
paraphernalia  is  interesting  to  the 
peripatetic  philosopher;  how  much 
more  engaging  is  it  to  us,  off  and 
away  by  the  Midland  Pullman 
this  evening,  bound  *  a  journey 
due  north,'  to  quote  the  title  of  a 
George  Augustan  book ! 

It  is  a  funny  present  to  St. 
Kilda  that  our  artist  friends,  who 
see  us  off  at  St.  Pancras,  beg  us 
to  give  the  frank  and  friendly 
islanders  of  that  remote  island 
rock  which  we  hope  to  see :  a 
large  packet  of  Doncaater  butter- 
scotch, a  box  of  patent  pills,  and 
a  bottle  of  chlorodyne.  This  is  the 
last  consignment  to  the  crowded 
travelling-bag,  as  the  night  ex- 
press for  Scotland  is  gliding  out 
of  the  one  vast  echoing  terminus 
with  a  full-throated  '  fuff-fuff,'  fol- 
lowed by  a  faster '  chay-chay.'  The 
next  voice  we  hear  is  the  chirpy 


*  Shaving  water,  sir  ?  You'll  be 
at  St  Enoch's  in  half  an  hour's 
time,'  of  the  Pullman  conductor, 
as  he  places  our  boots,  polished 
to  looking-glass  lucidity,  outside 
the  curtains  of  our  sleeping-berth. 
St.  Enoch's,  Glasgow,  with  its 
gigantic  girder  span  and  colossal 
covering  of  glass,  is  so  much  like 
St.  Pancras,  that  we  might  never 
have  left  London  at  alL  Yet  for 
the  last  ten  hours  we  have  been 
thundering  through  the  sleeping 
counties  at  fifty  miles  an  hour — 
past  St.  Albans,  with  its  hoary 
abbey  ;  through  Bedford,  with  its 
memories  of  Bunyan ;  pausing  at 
Leicester,  where  Cardinal  Wolsey 
died  miserably;  crossing  the 
Trent,  and  speeding  up  the  Ere- 
wash  valley,  bright  with  the  flame 
of  iron  furnaces ;  through  Chester- 
field, with  its  Pisa-like  church 
steeple  and  its  pleasant  memories 
of  George  Stephenson;  on  and 
on,  through  a  country  ablaze  with 
the  fire  of  forges ;  past  Sheffield, 
lit  up  with  lurid  lights ;  through 
Leeds,  by  Kirkstall  Abbey,  stand- 
ing in  ivory  and  black  under  the 
magical  moonlight ;  then  through 
the  Craven  district,  and  over  the 
Settle  and  Carlisle  line  to  the 
Border  city,  where  the  Midland 
Railway  gives  place  to  the  Glas- 
gow and  South- Western,  and  the 

*  Scotchman '  jumps  the  Border 
with  a  rash,  a  rattle,  and  a  roar ; 
bursts  through  Bums's  Dumfries, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Nith,  to 
pause  by  and  by,  panting  at 
Gla^ow.  The  ride  in  the  day- 
time is  a  charming  railway  romance : 
the  train  being  so  swift  a  scene- 
changer,  the  journey  in  a  Pullman 
day-car  never  palls. 

After    breakfast    at    the     St. 
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Enoch's  hotel,  we  have  the  morn- 
ing before  us  to  spend  in  the 
good  city  of  St.  Mnngo  as  we  may 
elect.  The  St.  Kildian  steamer 
will  not  leave  her  moorings  in 
the  unsavoury  Broomielaw  until 
afternoon.  Suppose  we  occupy 
the  interval  in  talking  in  advance 
about  St.  Kilda  and  its  history. 
Little  has  been  written  about  this 
interesting  island,  which  was  not 
even  included  in  the  last  census 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Idle^.  Mr.  Baddeley,  in  his  really 
excellent  'thorough  guide'  to 
i)i^  Northern  Highlands  of  Scot- 
landf  has  no  reference  to  St.  Kilda. 
Miller's  Highlands  and  Islands 
has  a  brief  mention  of  it ;  and 
there  is  a  slight  notice  in  The 
Sportsman's  and  Tourists  Guide 
to  Scotland,  But  information 
about  the  island  is  sparse.  A 
Mr.  Macaulay,  of  the  last  century, 
first  described  the  place ;  the  most 
voluminous  account  comes  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Sands,  who  lived 
on  the  island  some  months  ;  while 
Mr.  W.  Percy  Payne,  of  Notting- 
ham, who  has  visited  Si.  Kilda 
twice,  has  issued  his  experiences 
in  an  entertaining  brochure.  The 
highly- acidulated  aunt  of  Mr. 
David  Copper  field  asked,  *  Why 
Rookery  V  on  a  critical  occasion ; 
but  we  are  not  told  whether  she 
ever  received  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  her  impulsive  query.  *  Why 
St.  Kilda  V  one  may  ask,  and  be 
left  in  similar  ignorance ;  for  the 
name  of  the  saint  who  left  the 
legacy  of  his  name  to  this  lonely 
island  does  not  occur  in  any 
existing  hagiology,  although, 
doubtless,  he  was  a  very  good  man. 
If  the  people  are  happy  who  have 
no  history,  then  the  St.  Kildians 
must  be  a  particularly  felicitous 
race.  The  only  historical  associa- 
tion connected  with  the  island  is 
in  its  being  employed  as  a  St. 
Helena  after  the  rebellion  of  1715, 
when  Lady  Grange,  the  wife  of 


the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
and  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  was  transported 
to  this  isolated  rock,  which  was 
in  those  days  as  remote  from  the 
scenes  of  Jacobite  conspiracies  as 
any  savage  island  in  the  Pacific. 
The  story  of  this  lady's  captivity 
is  a  romance.  It  supplied  a  topic 
of  conversation  for  Dr.  John- 
{^on  and  Boswell  when  they  made 
their  memorable  trip  to  the  High- 
lands. In  the  Journal  of  a  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides^  under  date  Sun- 
day, September  19th,  I  find  this 
entry  ;  *  After  dinner  to-day  we 
talked  of  the  extraordinary  fact  of 
Lady  Grange's  being  sent  to  St. 
Kilda,  and  confined  there  for 
several  years,  without  any  means 
of  relief  Dr.  Johnson  said,  '*If 
Macleod"  (the  owner  of  the  island) 
**  would  let  it  be  known  that  he 
had  SQch  a  place  for  naughty 
ladies,  he  might  make  it  a  very 
profitable  island."  We  had,  in 
the  course  of  our  tour,  heard  of 
St.  Kilda  poetry.  Dr.  Johnson 
observed,  "  It  must  be  very  poor, 
because  they  have  very  few 
images."  Boswell :  "  There  may 
be  a  poetical  genius  shown  in  com- 
bining these,  and  in  making  poetry 
of  them."  Johnson:  "Sir,  a  man 
cannot  make  fire  but  in  proportion 
as  he  has  fuel.  He  cannot  coin 
guineas  but  in  proportion  as  he 
has  gold." ' 

Reverting  to  the  gloomy  story 
of  Lady  Grange.  The  incidents 
of  it  would  furnish  a  sensational 
novelist  with  materials  for  an  ex- 
citing story.  The  wife  of  a  man 
of  the  highest  position  in  the  coun- 
try, she  was  abducted  and  con- 
veyed to  St.  Kilda,  where  the 
poor  woman  lived  a  forlorn  exist- 
ence among  the  half- civilised 
inhabitants.  Here  she  was  im- 
prisoned for  seven  years.  Mac- 
leod's  steward  came  once  a  year 
to  collect  the  feathers  of  the  sea- 
fowl.     He  brought  her  supplies 
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of  tea  and  sugar.  The  poor  exile 
at  last  found  means  by  which  to 
send  a  letter  to  Edinburgh  through 
a  confidant.  It  was  concealed  in  a 
clew  of  yam.  A  ship  was  sent  to 
her  rescue,  and  she  was  taken 
away  from  St.  Kilda  only  to  die 
on  the  island  of  Harris.  The  ab- 
duction was,  strange  to  say,  accom- 
plished at  the  instigation  of  her 
husband,  assisted  by  Lord  Lovat 
of  odious  memory.  Grange  in  a 
euphemistic  legal  phrase  calls  the 
brutal  banishment '  sequestrating 
his  wife.'  Dr.  Johnson  has  another 
reference  to  St.  Kilda.  It  was 
said,  and  is  even  now  maintained, 
that  the  people  of  St.  Kilda  catch 
cold  whenever  strangers  visit  the 
island.  '  How  can  there  be,'  de- 
manded the  Fleet  Street  philo- 
sopher, *  a  physical  effect  without 
a  physical  cause?'  He  added, 
laughing,  '  The  arrival  of  a  ship 
full  of  strangers  would  kill  them  ; 
for  if  one  stranger  gives  them  one 
cold,  two  strangers  must  give  them 
two  colds,  and  so  on  in  propor- 
tion.' 

It  is  only  within  quite  recent 
years  that  the  deep-sea  steamers 
trading  in  the  Outer  Hel}rides 
have  thought  of  including  St. 
Kilda  in  their  programme.  The 
island  lies,  a  lonely  and  isolated 
rock  in  the  illimitable  Atlantic, 
lifty  miles  from  the  nearest 
island*  in  the  Sound  of  Harris, 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  miles 
from  the  nearest  mainland  of 
Scotland.  It  is  outside  the  steer- 
ing course  of  vessels.  It  is  the 
Pitcaim  of  the  British  Isles. 
Kangaroo  Island  is  not  more  remote 
from  English  sympathies  than  St. 
Kilda,  which  might  belong  to  the 
savage  Southern  Sea,  instead  of 
being  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. News  reaches  St.  Kilda 
slowly.  The  inhabitants  prayed 
for  the  health  of  William  IV. 
twelve  months  after  Victoria  had 
ascended  the  throne.    St.  Kilda 


is  fdir  from  the  touch  of  civilisa- 
tion. The  islanders  live  in  a 
world  of  their  own. .  Hirlaj  the 
Korse  name  of  the  island,  signifies 
the  earth.  No  doubt  the  natives 
thought  that  St.  Kilda  was  the 
whole  earth,  surrounded  by  the 
melancholy  waste  of  waters.  The 
nuyority  of  them  have  never  seea 
a  horse ;  none  of  them  have  seen 
a  railway  train.  The  chief  excite- 
ment in  their  lives  is  the  call  at 
remote  intervals  of  a  steamer. 
Newspapers  are  curiosities  in  the 
island.  The  parson  of  the  island 
of  C umbrae  prayed  for  the  good 
people  of  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Cambrae,  and  for  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. The  St.  Kildians  have  an 
equal  sense  of  their  own  importance 
and  individuality.  If  St.  Kilda 
hears  nothing  of  England,  well, 
England  hears  nothing  of  St.  Kilda. 
As  the  Orcadian  boatman  said  to 
the  southern  tourist  in  Punch,  who 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  at  the 
Orkneys  in  the  winter-time  the 
natives  do  not  see  any  newspapers 
for  three  months  at  a  time,  and 
that  consequently  they  did  not 
know  what  was  transpiring  in 
London,  *  Na,  but,  ye  see,  ye're  just 
as  ill  aff  i*  London  as  we  are, 
for  ye  dinna  ken  what's  gaun  on 
here  1'  The  factor's  boat  visits 
St.  Kilda  twice  a  year.  The  only 
Highland  steamers  that  steer  out 
so  far  west  are  the  Hebridean  and 
the  Dunara  Castle.  During  the 
past  summer  (1884)  these  two 
steamers  made  three  trips  each  to 
the  island.  Both  boats  were 
filled  on  each  occasion  with  pas- 
sengers delighted  with  so  novel  a 
trip.  Comfortable,  steady-sailing 
steamers,  the  steward's  depart- 
ment on  either  boat  is  quite  equal 
to  that  of  a  P.  &  0.  liner.  Their 
only  fault  id  their  smallness.  The 
Hebridean  has  cabin  berths  for 
forty-six  and  the  Dunara  Castle 
for  forty-four  passengers.     Both 
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fiteamers  make  a  voyage  each  week 
from    the    Clyde   to   the   Outer 
Hebrides,  and  afford  a  splendid 
week's  pleasure-sailing.     The  trip 
has  all  the  charms  of  a  yachting 
cruise,  without  its  cost  and  incon- 
venience.     There  is  no  fear  of 
getting  aimlessly  becalmed  in  the 
*  doldrums/  or '  beating  up'  against 
an  adverse  breeze.  Admiral  Bous's 
protest  against  the '  tea-)cettle'  ele- 
ment in  navigation  notwithstand- 
ing,  a    cruise    in    a    west-coast 
steamer  is  an  experience  to  be 
recalled  with  quite  a  rapture  of 
retrospect  in  after  days  and  amid 
different  scenes.      The  Atlantic 
air  invigorates  the  town  and  toil- 
worn  life;   the   panoramic  pros- 
pect is  ever    changing.      These 
trading  boats,  too,  call  at  all  sorts 
of  out-of-the-way  islands,  remote 
lochs,  and  little  lonely  impromptu 
piers,  by  signal,  to  receive  and 
deliver  goods,  and  the  infon;Dal 
character  of  the  programme  makes 
the  trip  all  the  more  enjoyable. 
But  it  is  only  on  special  occasions, 
which  are  duly  announced,  that 
St.  Kilda,  lying  sixty  miles  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Lewis,  is 
visited.    The  voyage  occupies  six 
days,  and  covers   nine  hundred 
miles.    The  fare  is  3Z.  3&,  and  the 
cuisine^   which   is  capital,   costs 
11.  15tf.  in  addition,  or  breakfast 
28,,  dinner  28,  6d.^  and  tea  28. 
The  sleepiog    accommodation  is 
improved  if  you  get  a  deck  cabin, 
which  maybe  booked  in  advance. 
As  St.  Kilda  and  the  romantic 
voyage  to  the  island  become  better 
known,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  re- 
cognised as  a  new  holiday  ground 
for  the  British  tourist,  and  with 
this  invasion  the  place  will  lose 
some  of  its  novelty,  and  the  in- 
habitants their  unaffected  simpli- 
city.    Probably  Mr.  David  Mac- 
Brayne  may  be  induced  to  add 
St  Kilda  to  the  route  of  his  mag- 
nificent    steamers,    the     classic 
Clansman,  the  Clydesdale,  or  the 


famous  Claymore,  all  of  which 
at  the  present  time  touch  at  Stor- 
noway  and  the  Harris,  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  his  fleet. 

But  ret^enons  a  nos  moutons. 
The  St.  Kildian  steamer  is  drop- 
ping down  the  Clyde  this  Thurs- 
day afternoon  in  August,  with  an 
unclouded  sky  giving  earnest  of 
pleasant  weather.  Away  down 
the  Clyde,  which  the  hard-headed 
men  of  Gia^ow  found  a  narrow, 
fihallcw  dyke  of  mud,  and  have 
made,  by  a  perseverance  that  has 
never  slept,  a  marine  Mississippi. 
Away  down  the  Clyde,  forested 
with  the  masts  of  all  climes,  and 
fringed  ^ith  ship-building  yards, 
bright  with  flaming  forges  and 
busy  with  ringing  hammers,  where 
the  fleets  of  the  future  are  rising 
in  every  stage  of  completion  from 
their  cradles.  Away  down  the 
Clyde,  pa[8t  the  castle- crags  of 
Dumbarton,  past  Greenock,  where 
the  industrial  river  widens  into 
the  Atlantic,  whose  waves  in  the 
freshening  breeze  scatter  in  asmoke 
of  spray  over  our  bows. 

Afternoon  is  deepening  into 
evening  as  we  skirt  the  Cumbraes, 
and  when  Arran  is  passed  there 
is  the  rosy  radiance  of  the  sunset 
on  its  mountain  peaks.  And  then 
night  comes  upon  the  darkling 
Atlantic,  and  all  we  know  of  the 
rocky  Mull  of  Cantyre,  where 
Ave  turbulent  tides  rush  and  roar, 
is  given  by  the  motion  of  the 
steamer.  1  f  we  were  on  deck,  and 
spent  the  time  amid  the  magic 
and  mystery  of  the  moonlight,  we 
should  see  a  cloud  of  spindrift 
rising  like  spun  glass  high  above 
the  bows,  and  a  wake  of  phospho- 
rescent tumult  at  the  stern ;  and 
behold  the  break  of  day  coming 
dove-coloured  on  the  sea,  some- 
where between  the  Sound  of  Islay, 
the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  the  crags 
of  Scarba  ;  perhaps  catching  a 
glimpse,  in  the  gray  of  the  early 
morning,    of    the    whirlpool    of 
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Comeyreckan,  in  tlie  strait 
between  Jnra  and  Scarba.  Corrie- 
Tieckan  is  the  Mablstrt)ni  of  the 
Western  Highlands.  The  swirling 
cnirents  make  a  sound  heard  at  a 
yerjr  great  distance.  Campbell, 
who  had  a  Highland  home  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sound  of  Jura,  speaks 
in  his  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming '  of 

'  The  distant  isles  that  hear  the  load 
Corbrechtan  roar  ;* 

Sir  Walter  describes  in  *  The  Lord 
of  the  Isles/ 

'  Scarba^s  isle,  whose  tortared  shore 
StiU  rings  to  Cortyrreckan's  roar  ;* 

while  in  the  '  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border'  we  are  advised, 

'  As  you  pass  through  Jura's  Sound, 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba*s  shore ; 

ShnUf  O  shun,  the  gulf  profound, 
Where  CorriTzeckan's  surges  roar.' 

Which  we  do.  For  behold  !  after 
breakfast  the  glory  of  the  Sound 
of  Kerrera  opening  out  Oban  the 
Beautiful,  shining  white  in  its 
green  setting  of  steepy  wooded 
heights,  rising  in  terraces  of  fir 
and  pine.  Time  enough  while 
the  aggressive  steam-winch  is 
busy  with  cask  and  case,  loading 
and  unloading,  for  the  voyager  to 
revel  in  the  panorama  that  Oban 
looks  upon.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  fairer  scene  in  the  world  than 
the  view  you  obtain  by  climbing 
the  hillside  above  the  harbour  of 
Oban.  You  do  not  see  the 
buildings  of  the  town  from  this 
eminence.  They  lie  under  the 
MIL  But  you  see  the  noble  bay, 
with  its  pleasure  navy,  reflecting 
itself  in  a  sheeny  sea;  the  green, 
soft  shores  of  Kerrera,  and  beyond 
that  island,  with,  apparently,  but 
a  strip  of  sea  between,  the  majestic 
mountains  of  MulL  To  the  north- 
west is  the  Sound  of  MulL  You 
look  down  this  broad  highway  of 
glancing  ocean  to  Ardnamurchan 
Point,  forty  miles.  Filling  the 
immediate  foreground  is  the 
picturesque  pine-plumed  promon- 
tory, on  which  stands  all  that  is 


left  of  Dunollie  Castle,  its  ruins 
mirroring  themselves  in  grays  and 
greens  and  browns  in  the  glassy 
calm  ;  in  the  middle  distance,  off 
the  long  emeraldine  shores  of 
Lismore  (*  The  Great  Garden  *),  in 
a  deeper  key  of  colour,  is  Duart 
Castle,  with  the  Lady's  Island, 
with  its  tragic  associations  of  the 
wife  left  to  drown  by  her  husband, 
to  be  rescued  by  her  brothers, 
who  avenged  the  dastardly  deed ; 
and  beyond  the  highlands  of 
Morven,  with  *  the  table  of  Mor- 
ven,'  where  the  sun  lies  on  the 
hills  melting  away  in  ethereal 
blues,  until  the  mountains  seem  to 
belong  to  the  land  of  dreams,  and 
where  the  gods  feast  and  toy 
and  laugh  at  man.  To  the  north- 
east is  Loch  Linnhe,  the  water- 
way to  Glencoe,  Ben  Nevis,  and 
the  Caledonian  CanaL  Behind 
Oban  the  sun  searches  out  the  two 
red  gleaming  granite  cones  of 
Ben  Crnachan,  its  sharp  peaks 
making  it  the  most  graceful  of  all 
the  Scotch  mountains.  It  seems 
strangely  near :  the  rarefied  light 
destroys  distance.  You  might,  so 
to  speak,  throw  across  to  the 
Lismore  lighthouse ;  but  it  is  nine 
miles  away. 

The  steamer's  bell  is  sounding ; 
and  all  too  soon  we  are  backing 
out  of  the  bay,  threading  through 
a  fleet  of  yachts  with  decks  white 
as  ivory,  hulls  black  as  jet,  masts 
that  are  rttkish,  and  sails  that  in 
their  sunny  expanse  of  snow  are, 
indeed,  'white  wings.'  If  the 
view  from  Oban  on  a  beautiful 
summer  morning  is  a  memorable 
thing,  what  is  the  prospect  when 
you  leave  the  bay  and  steer  up 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  leaving  to 
the  north  Loch  Etive,  with  the 
pensive  picture  of  Dunstaffnage 
Castle,  brooding  in  a  green  gloom 
of  wood;  Ben  Cruachan  to  the 
east ;  and  a  labyrinth  of  sea  and 
mountain,  where  loch  is  linked  to 
loch,  where  there  are  gulfs  within 
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gulfsi  and  islands  beyond  islands? 
There  is  a  prolonged  stay  at 
Tobermory,  the  capital  of  MuU. 
This  mountain  metropolis  has  '  a 
Berlin  Wool  Emporium'  facing 
the  harbour,  which  at  once  asserts 
the  importance  of  the  place. 
There  are  one  or  two  good  hotels, 
a  prosperous  bank,  and  several 
tastefuUy-built  places  of  worship. 
But  Tobermory  as  a  town  is  less 
interesting  than  Tobermory  as  a 
Highland  harbour.  The  noble 
bay,  with  its  shelteriDg  island, 
might  have  been  made  especially 
for  yachts.  There  are  few  finer 
anchorage  grounds.  Let  us 
sketch  the  picture  while  the 
steam-winch  is  at  work.  A  cre- 
scent of  shining  bay,  with  here 
and  there  an  aristocratic  steam- 
yacht  contrasting  with  rude,  red- 
sailed  fishing-boats;  a  stretch  of 
sand  and  shingle  and  boulder, 
where  brown  nets  are  drying  and 
a  *  dour '-looking  Highlander  is 
patching  up  a  battered  boat;  a 
curve  of  green  hills,  where  shops, 
cottages,  and  public  buildings 
are  mixed  up  in  harmonious  con- 
fusion ;  outside  the  bay,  the  sea 
just  stirred  with  *  calspaws  *  by  a 
breeze  from  the  south,  with  here 
and  there  a  lane  of  placid  green 
water ;  beyond  the  Morven  moun- 
tains, a  dark  blue ;  close  on  shore, 
the  afternoon  sun  searching  out 
the  cool  colours  of  the  sea-bed, 
silvers  and  greens,  blue*  and  pur- 
ples, that  Colin  Hunter,  Brett, 
and  Hook  have  yet  to  discover. 

When  Tobermory  is  left,  and 
Ardnamurchan  Point  rounded, 
the  voyage  is  a  progress  between 
lonely  and  desolate  islands,  where 
melancholy  waves  break  on  silent 
shores,  peopled  only  by  screaming 
sea-birds.  The  vessel  pauses  at 
some  of  these  isolated  places,  for 
the  purpose  of  unloading  bags  of 
meal  or  agricultural  implements, 
sometimes  to  take  in  wool  from 
the  shearings.     The  screw  of  the 


steamer  ceases  for  a  moment  its 
steady  throb,  and  we  see  a  rude 
big-bowed    boat    propelled  with 
long  heavy  oars   that   a  Viking 
might  have  pulled^  and  a  rag  of 
rusty   sail,  coming  from  one   of 
the  islands.     The  crew  have  blue 
eyes  and  yellow  hair,  proclaiming 
their  Scandinavian  origin,  or  they 
are  dark  and  swarthy  and  belong 
to  the  Celtic  family.     They  scram- 
ble up  the  heaviug  gangway  with 
their  box  or  bag  of  produce,  and 
soon   the   great    screw    revolves 
again,  and  the  little  boat  with  its 
long  oars  and  lonely  men  drops  far 
away  behind,  a  mere  speck  on  a 
spectral  sea.     The  enjoyment   of 
this  sail  past  Muck,   Eigg,  Bum, 
Carna,  Scalpa,  and  other  islands, 
and  then  along  the  sterile  shores 
of  Skye,  depends,  of  course^  upon 
the  mind  of  the  spectator.    These 
desolate  islands  studding  a  lead- 
en-hued  plain  of  sea,   with  no 
evidence  of  life,  will  carry  with 
them  no  charm  to  the  blase  idler 
who   prefers  the   Spa    at    Scar- 
borough, with  its  mad  music,  its 
over-dressed  crowds,  its  glamour 
and  glare  of  frivolity.     As  Wil- 
liam  Black    writes:  *  There   are 
some  who  say  that   Lewis   is   a 
mournful  and  desolate  island,  set 
amidst  gray  seas,  hidden  by  rain 
and  the  cold  winter  mists.     That 
may  be  so ;  but  there  are  others 
who  will  never  think  of  it  bat  as 
under  the  irrepressible  glamour  of 
these  silent  summer  nights,  when 
the  sea  and  the  sky  and  the  moon- 
lit hills  seemed  to  belong  to  an  en- 
chanted world,  and  merely  to  live 
was'^to  breathe  the  air  of  romance.' 
The  journey  northward  across 
the  Minch  to  Harris  has  been  too 
vividly    described    by    William 
Black  for  another  pen  to  attempt 
the  picture,  and  no  better  guide 
to  the  Outer  Hebrides  can  be  ob- 
tained than  that  surpassing  novel- 
ist's Princess  of  ThtUe.     The  first 
glimpse  of  St.  Eilda  is  obtained 
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on  tlie  afternoon  of  Saturday,  as 
the  steamer  chums  her  way  across 
the  Atlantic,  with  nothing  before 
her  bows  but  America.  In  the 
distance  one  at  once  admires  the 
picturesque  shape  of  this  inacces- 
sible island.  Lewis  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  big  peat  floating  in 
the  Atlantic,  so  flat  and  mono- 
tonous and  dismal  is  it  in  form  ; 
but  St.  Kilda  stands  out  in  wild 
and  rocky  outline  from  the  sea, 
its  precipitous  cliffs  descending 
hundi-eds  of  feet  sheer  into  the 
waves  that  leap  up  their  sides  in 
fountains  of  spray.  It  is  a  great 
reward  for  the  scrutinising  eyes 
of  the  tourist  throng,  this  first  sight 
of  the  St.  Kilda  group  of  islets 
rising  so  majestically  above  th& 
long  dark  oily  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic, a  sea -mist  wreathing  their 
rugged  outlines.  The  steamer 
seems  like  an  apparition  in  these 
silent  seas.  An  island  in  front 
appears  to  be  covered  with  snow. 
Suddenly  the  fog-horn  is  sounded 
and  the  ship's  gun  is  fired,  and 
the  snow- clad  island  loses  its 
whiteness,  and  the  air  is  darkened 
with  thousands  of  sea-birds, 
rising  in  screeching  fright.  This 
wonder  of  wild  wings  is  one  of 
the  sensations  of  the  voyage. 
There  seems  every  variety  :  the 
swallow-like  terns;  the  pyots, 
with  their  scarlet  beaks  and  legs  ; 
the  diving  guillemots,  with  their 
'Kurroo!  kurroo !'  the  little 
<  dookers,'  the  long-necked  skarts, 
the  great  gannets,  the  fluttering 
kittiwakes,  the  parrot-like  puffins, 
the  ponderous  solan-geese,  and 
the  fish-gorged  fulmars.  Some 
of  the  solan-geese  are  too  full  of 
herring  to  fly,  and  the  gluttonous 
birds  cannot  rise  above  the  water 
until  the  cargo  they  have  on 
board  has  been  displaced.  Says 
Mr.  Payne,  *It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  these  birds  devour 
214,000,000  herrings  a  year, 
which  is  equal  to  305,715  bar- 


rels, more  than  the  total  average 
of  herrings  barrelled  on  the  whole 
of  the  north-east  coast  of  Scot- 
land.' These  haunts  of  the  wild 
birds  are  two  immense  detached 
rocks,  rising  in  precipitous  masses, 
and  adjoining  the  small  sheep 
island  of  Boreray,  about  five 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  St 
Kilda,  which  is  soon  reached. 
St.  Kilda  proper  is  two  islands 
with  a  sound  between  them,  the 
larger  portion  being  the  inhabited 
part  Surrounding  it  are  atten- 
dant islets.  St.  Kilda  is  about 
three  miles  long  and  two  broad. 
The  shape  of  the  island  has  been 
compared  to  a  leg  of  mutton,  and 
rises  in  stupendous  clifls,  one 
called  Conochan  rising  to  a  height 
of  1300  feet,  and  reputed  to  be 
the  highest  crag  in  Great  Britain. 
The  firing  of  the  ship*s  gun 
brings  out  the  whole  population 
of  St  Kilda.  Men  and  women 
hasten  down  to  the  landing-place, 
and  soon  a  boat  is  launched,  and 
we  run  in  at  the  little  bay,  above 
which  the  houses,  thirteen  in 
number,  together  with  manse, 
church,  and  storehouse,  are  built 
in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  on 
ground  sloping  steeply  to  the 
sea.  A  stone  wall  encloses  this 
little  colony.  Above  the  houses 
are  austere  heights.  Each  cot- 
tage has  its  cultivated  patch  of 
ground. 

The  scene  on  landing  is  a 
remarkable  one.  Excited  men  in 
blue  serge  with  scarlet  worsted 
scarves,  and  women  and  children 
with  gay  red  shawls  thrown  over 
their  heads^  greet  the  visitors  as  if 
they  had  known  them  all  their  lives. 
The  islanders  shake  hands  with 
their  invaders  with  affectionate 
warmth.  The  greetings  are  in 
Gaelic,  with  here  and  there  an 
English  expression  coming  in  like 
a  word  in  italics.  Three  people 
only  can  speak  English  on  the 
island    out   of   a   population  of 
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seyentj-three  eoula  (including  a 
newly-born  baby),  the miniBter,  one 
schoolmaster,  and  the  midwife. 
The  latter  is  the  doctor  of  the 
island,  and  abosy  time  the  devoted 
woman  has,  for  sickness  is  perma- 
nently prevalent  on  the  island. 
This  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
place  is  mainly  brought  about  by 
intermarriage,  which  carries  the 
natural  penalty  of  unhealthy 
children  and  excessive  infiBait 
mortality.  The  first  inquiry  when 
a  vessel  touches  at  the  island 
is,  '  Have  you  a  doctor  on  board  V 
If  this  is  the  case,  he  has  soon  a 
variety  of  ailments,  real  or 
imaginary,  to  relieve.  The  first 
request  is  for  physic;  the  next 
for  sweets.  The  natives  have  a 
special  weakness  for  pills  and 
peppermint-lozenges,  drugs  and 
Doncaster  butter-scotch.  Let  us 
sketch  the  group  of  natives  as  they 
welcome  us  with  unfeigned  delight. 
The  men  are  swarthy  and  hardy- 
looking,  and  the  women  comely  of 
aspect,  but  are  Ipud  and  clattering 
of  voice.  Eetiring  from  the  little 
company  is  a  newly-made  bride. 
The  husband  seems  apprehensive 
of  the  invaders.  He  guards  the 
lissom  lass  jealously.  She  wears 
a  white  cap  under  the  protection 
of  her  shawl,  and  the  cap  the 
husband  does  not  appear  to  wish 
the  assembly  to  see.  We  give 
hostages  to  the  islanders  in  shape 
oftobacco and  pipes,  steel  brooches, 
Everton  toffee.  Cockle's  pills,  tape, 
pins  and  needles,  nicknacks,  and 
gingerbread.  There  is  a  general 
distribution  of  gifts.  Every  St. 
Kildian  beams  with  undisguised 
delight.  After  this  presentation 
the  islandei-s,  one  by  one,  submit 
their  treasures  for  inspection  and 
sale.  Each  woman  brings  from 
under  her  shawl  knitted  wool 
stockings,  or  handkerchiefs  laden 
with  the  eggs  of  sea-birds.  A 
brisk  trade  begins.  Stockings 
realise  eighteen-pence  a  pair ;  eggs 


fetch  a  penny  each.  Some  of  the 
traders  dispose  of  native  brooches, 
a  primitive  article  of  jewelry  much 
of  the  ancient  circular  fabula 
character,  and  made  out  of  a  piece 
of  copper  cut  out  of  a  circle,  the 
pin  supplied  by  a  straightened 
fish-hook. 

Presently  a  movement  is  made 
towards  the  houses.  They  are 
well-built  stone  cottages  with 
zinc  roofs.  The  interiors  smell  of 
peat^  In  each  tenement  there  are 
several  spinning-wheels  and  a 
loom.  The  islanders  produce  a 
very  serviceable  woollen  cloth  of 
light  colour  from  the  wool  which 
they  pluck  from  the  backs  of  their 
sheep.  Soon  a  cloth  market  is 
opened.  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
the  visitor's  ignorance  of  the 
quantity  of  cloth  required  for  a 
suit,  a  coat,  a  waistcoat,  or  a  pair 
of  trousers.  The  question  of  mea- 
surement becomes  amusing.  The 
dimensions  vary  from  five  yards 
to  fifteen,  and  the  ruling  price  of 
the  cloth  is  3^.  per  ys^.  The 
present  houses  are  palaces  com- 
pared with  the  old  abodes.  They 
were  huts  of  the  kind  that  are  still 
to  be  met  in  Skye  and  the  Lewis, 
destitute  of  chimney  or  window, 
with  walls  and  roof  of  turf,  with 
peat  fire  in  the  centre,  the  smoke 
from  which  saturates  the  straw  of 
the  roof  until  it  is  ebonised  into 
manure.  One  of  these  old  hovels 
remains  as  an  un&agrant  remin- 
iscence of  the  past.  It  is  used  as 
a  storehouse.  We  enter.  There 
is  a  fire  of  dried  turf  aglow  on  the 
hearthstone,  which  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  hut.  An  old  crone  makes 
the  darkness  visible  by  the  agency 
of  an  antique  -  shaped  oil-lamp. 
It  is  suspended  from  the  roof, 
fed  by  fulmar  oil,  with  wick  of 
sheep's  wool  By  this  illumina- 
tion we  view  the  interior.  The 
walls  are  sable  with  smoke ;  from 
the  roof  hang  the  stomachs  of 
solan-geese ;  the  floor  is  of  earth. 
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A  wooden  boz-like  etructure  sup- 
plies the  offices  of  a  bed  at  one 
side  of  the  open  space.  There  is 
no  chimney  or  windovr.  The 
absence  of  both  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  by  the  builder  as  a  ne- 
cessity to  make  manure  of  the  roof. 
But,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  houses 
of  distant  St.  Kilda  are  superior 
to  the  crofters'  dwellings  in  Skye, 
the  Harris,  and  the  Lewis. 

After  this  tour  of  inspection, 
we  are  invited  by  one  or  two  in- 
trepid islanders  to  the  clifis,  to 
witness  how  they  capture  the 
fulmar  birds.  The  walk  is  up  a 
steep  hill  terminating  in  Conochan. 
A  sturdy  cragsman  fastens  a  rope 
of  hair,  bound  with  sheepskin, 
round  his  body.  About  twenty 
fetthoms  of  this  cable  he  keeps 
uncoiled  in  his  hand.  The  cord 
is  held  by  two  comrades  standing 
on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  He 
then  adroitly  descends  the  sheer 
sharp  sides  of  the  precipitous  rock. 
The  sea  boils  below  in  the  dizzy 
hollow.  There  is  a  mist  above. 
The  fisher  grasps  his  staunch  cord. 
Such  an  equipment  is  bequeathed 
by  the  possessor  as  a  treasure  to 
his  descendants.  '  If  a  father 
leaves  his  rope  to  a  daughter,  the 
young  woman  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  matches  in  the  island.' 
The  English  party  follow  with 
eager  eye  the  cragsman's  dramatic 
but  daily  exploit.  His  implement 
is  a  long  stick  with  a  noose  at 
the  end.  Attached  to  his  body 
is  a  bladder.  He  snatches  the 
unwary  fulmar  or  gannet  by  its 
neck.  The  bird  in  his  grasp  is 
frightened,  and  vomits  the  oil 
from  its  stomach  into  the  bladder- 
vessel  of  the  man.  The  bird  is 
then  killed  for  the  value  of  its 
feathers,  which  fetch  fourpence 
per  pound.  The  spectacle  is  a 
'dithery '  one  to  men  of  unflinching 
nerves  to  face ;  but  to  the  cour- 
ageous cragsman  the  enterprise 
seems    an    easy    diversion.      He 


ascends  the  face  of  the  cliff  with 
the  same  alacrity  as  he  was  let 
down.  Daring  as  may  seem  this 
method  of  capture,  mishaps  seldom 
occur.  The  St.  Kildians  are  men 
of  steady  nerves  and  wonderful 
powers  of  endurance.  While  the 
men  ensnare  the  fulmar,  the  wo- 
men find  theirquarry  in  the  puffins, 
which  are  taken  in  their  burrows 
by  small  dogs.  The  ^  nine  hours' 
movement'  has  yet  to  reach  St. 
Kilda.  When  they  are  not  fishing, 
cultivating  their  garden  ground, 
scaling  the  rocks  for  feathers  or 
eggs,  the  islanders  are  spinning 
and  weaving  seventeen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four.  Mr.  Payne 
supplies  a  pleasant  picture  of  their 
politeness.  'They  never  forget 
to  greet  one  another  morning  and 
evening.  The  men  raise  their 
bonnets  with  the  lefD  hand,  and 
hold  out  the  right  All  remain 
seated  in  church  until  the  women 
have  departed. . . .  Family  worship 
is  held  in  every  cottage  morning 
and  evening.  Every  meal  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  grace,  nor  will  they 
take  a  drink  of  milk  or  water 
without  uncovering  the  head. .  .  • 
The  men  meet  nearly  every  morn- 
ing in  front  of  one  of  their  dwell- 
ings to  discuss  business.  They 
all  talk  in  the  loudest  tones.  .  . . 
A  stranger  would  fancy  they  were 
coming  to  blows. . . .  The  subjects 
discussed  are,  '*  Shall  we  hunt 
sheep,  or  mend  nets,  or  catch 
solan  geese  ?" ' 

We  return  to  the  steamer  to 
sleep.  The  next  day  will  be 
Sunday.  There  seems  to  be  no 
night  in  these  latitudes.  The  sky 
is  a  pale  shining  green,  with  a 
silvery  moon  and  throbbing 
planets.  The  sea  has  a  metallic 
lust  e.  '  The  sun  that  has  so 
lately  crimsoned  the  western 
heavens  is  again  tinging  the 
eastern  horizon,  as  if  unwilling 
to  leave  the  scenes  he  made  so 
fair.'    The  programme  for  Sunday 
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is  to  attend  a  special  service  at 
the  kirk.  The  minister,  Mr. 
McKay,  has  promised  the  tourists 
an  English  sermon  in  the  after- 
noon. The  kirk  belongs  to  the 
Free  Church  party.  A  fine 
mosaic  of  mould  adorns  the  walls. 
This  edifice  is  the  least  comfortable 
on  the  island.  The  tinkling  bell 
which  summons  the  party  to  the 
service  bears  the  inscription,  *  Janet 
Corven,  1861.'  It  is,  no  doubt, 
a  ship's  bell,  the^salvage  from  some 
wreck.  The  church  is  crowded 
with  visitors  and  natives.  One  of 
the  former  acts  as  precentor.  The 
minister  preaches  a  perfervid  ser- 
mon.  Its  delivery  occupies  exactly 
fifty-three  minutes.  It  is  punctu- 
ated by  *  apostolic  blows  and 
knocks,  to  prove  the  doctrine 
orthodox,'  on  an  average  of  three 
times  a  minute.  A  wonderful 
minister,  Mr.  McKay.  Sands 
writes  thus  of  him :  ^  He  is  one, 
indeed,  of  whom  it  may  be  said 
that  he  commands  attention,  for 
if  any  woman,  say,  happens  to 
drop  asleep,  she  is  immediately 
roused  with  a  Lachlan,  duisg  a 
hhean;  eha  bhi  cadal  ani/rinn 
— ^'Lachlan,  awaken  your  wife; 
she  won't  sleep  much  in  hell,  I 
think." ' 


With  the  admonitions  of  the  St. 
Kildian  pastor  in  our  ears  we 
return  to  the  steamer.  The  rigid- 
ity of  Scottish  Sabbatarianism 
prevails  on  the  island.  A  few  of 
the  natives  invite  us  into  their 
cottages.  The  majority  are  icily 
repellent.  I3efore  the  afternoon 
has  passed  the  wind  changes,  the 
sea  roughens,  the  fog-horn  signals 
for  us  to  hasten  back  to  the  boats. 
There  is  one  addition  to  our  party. 
A  St.  Kildian  woman,  suffering 
from  a  tumour,  sails  with  us  to 
Skye,  to  receive  hospital  treatment 
at  Portree.  Unless  she  is  well 
enough  to  return  by  the  factor's 
boat  in  September,  she  will  have 
to  remain  in  Sk^  e  until  the  sum- 
mer days  of  next  year.  The 
factor  is  the  agent  of  the  Macleods 
of  Macleod,  to  whom  St  Kilda 
belongs,  and  he  visits  the  island 
twice  a  year  to  barter  stores  for 
feathers,  their  staple  trade.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the 
islanders  should  be  supplied  with 
their  necessaries  independently  of 
the  owner  of  the  island ;  and  that 
if  private  enterprise  is  unequal  to 
the  task.  Government  aid  should 
be  given.  The  St.  Kildians,  how- 
ever, do  not  complain. 

EDWARD  BRADBURT. 


THE  OLD  COMMODOEE'S  PET  PIKE, 

AND  HOW  I  CAUGHT  IT. 


If  my  good  friend  Dick  Dacres 
had  not  asked  me  to  Seabrook 
some  summers  ago,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  never  known  of  such 
a  being  as  the  Old  Commodore  of 
my  story,  nor  should  I  have  made 
a  short  and  fleeting  acquaintance 
with  that  confounded  pet  pike  of 
his.  But  as  a  certain  ruling  pas- 
sion, of  which  I  shall  presently 
speak,  urged  me  to  accept  Dick's 
invitation,  so  also  it  led  me  not 
only  to  catch  the  fish  in  question, 
but  to  *  catch  it '  hot  and  strong 
from  its  highly  intemperate  owner; 
and  how  both  facts  came  to  pass 
was  somewhat  after  this  fashion : 

By  profession  I  am  a  soldier, 
my  rank  in  the  army  being  what, 
in  these  days  of  chaffing,  is  not 
very  inappropriately  called  a  *  mud 
major.'  And  why  so  termed]  Be- 
cause this  sort  of  field  officer  is 
so  seldom  seen  on  parades,  booted, 
sparred,  and  mounted,  but,  psr 
contra,  almost  always  to  be  noted 
tramping  it  afoot  through  mud  and 
mire  in  command  of  a  battalion 
company. 

Soldiering,  then,  being  the  utile 
of  my  life,  its  dulce  is,  and  always 
has  been,  angling.  From  boy- 
hood to  manhood  my  rod  and  line 
have  been  a  part  and  parcel  of 
myself,  and  wherever  I  have 
served,  and  time  and  opportunity 
offered,  they  have  been  freely  and, 
I  may  say  without  boasting,  ex- 
pertly used.  With  them  I  have 
caught  seer  and  mahseer  in  the 
seas  and  rivers  of  Bengal ;  calli- 
peever  and  mountain  mullet  in 
those  of  Jamaica ;  salmon  in 
Scottish  streams,  Jack  in  Irish 
ones,   and  trout  in  the  purling 


brooks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
I  have  struggled  with  and  con- 
quered cod  on  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, hauled  up  congers 
from  their  lairs  among  the  rocks 
and  reefs  of  Jersey ;  and  when  I 
could  not  get  these  gigantic  eels — 
the  alpJia  of  the  deep-sea  fishing 
off  that  island — then  I  have  con- 
tented myself  with  the  piscatorial 
omega  of  the  place,  to  wit,  digging 
for,  and  raking  out  of  the  sand, 
the  tiny  and  delicate  langon,  or 
sand-eel,  to  be  treated  for  the 
table  after  the  manner  of  white- 
bait at  Greenwich  or  Blackwall. 
Truly  sand-eeling  is 

Hhe  delight 
Of  a  shiny  night, 
In  the  season  of  the  year,* 

of  the  belles  of  Jersey;  and  on 
the  shores  of  its  bays  and  grevs 
these  young  ladies  catch  the  lili- 
putian  anguillas,  catch  colds,  and 
are  popularly  accredited  with  catch- 
ing eligible  bridegrooms. 

But  leaving  these  beauteous 
fisherwomen,  and  harking  back 
to  my  own  individuality,  when 
Dick  Dacres  summoned  me  to 
The  Ke treat,  Seabrook,  to  spend 
a  fortnight  with  him,  his  young 
wife,  and  pretty  sister,  I  hesitated 
not  to  say  yea  to  the  hospitable 
request.  Seabrook,  as  most  peo- 
ple know,  is  a  little  village  in 
Kent,  rising  into  fashion,  pictur- 
esquely situated  on  the  high  land 
between  Shomcliffe  and  Hythe, 
overlooking  the  English  Channel 
from  Folkestone  to  Dungenesp, 
and  having  that  expensive  and 
ridiculously  absurd  water  -  way 
which  Mr.  Pitt  dug  to  impede 
Kapoleon  I.  from  invading  Eng- 
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land,  the  Royal  Military  Canal, 
traversing  the  little  Tillage  at  its 
base. 

ISTow,  be  it  proclaimed  aloud 
that  Dacres,  although  one  of  the 
very  best  fellows  that  ever  lived, 
is  about  one  of  the  very  worst 
ones  you'll  find  in  matters  of 
sport.  He  can't  shoot,  he  can't 
hunt,  he  can't  row.  He  knows 
no  more  about  cricket  than  a 
Frenchman ;  he  never  had  a  rac- 
quet-bat in  his  hand  nor  a  foot- 
ball at  his  feet ;  and  as  to  fishing 
— well,  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the 
gentle  craft  as  his  two-months- 
old  son  and  heir.  Nevertheless, 
as  he  wrote  that,  besides  pleasant 
society  and  good  cheer,  he  was  in 
a  position  to  get  me  a  superabun- 
dance of  my  favourite  recreation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  home- 
stead, he  heaped  a  Pelion  upon 
Ossa  to  my  already  strong  reasons 
for  running  down  to  see  him  and 
his. 

Scarcely  had  I  driven  up  to 
The  Eetreat,  and  been  welcomed 
heartily,  than  Dick  put  into  my 
hand  a  slip  of  official-looking 
paper,  and  said, 

*  Here,  old  chappie,  here's  your 
ticket ;  here's  your  passport  to  the 
sacred  stream  of  the  Ganges,  so  to 
speak ;  here's  the  '<  open  sesame  " 
to  the  flood-gates  of  one  of  the 
finest  fishing- grounds  in  England, 
the  Royal  Military  Canal  hard 
by.  By  Jove,  old  man,  you'll  fill 
your  crawl'  (he  meant  to  say 
creel ;  but  let  that  pass)  *•  every 
day  and  in  no  time  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  fish,  from  a 
stickleback  up  to  the  great  sea- 
serpent.  Wifey  dear,  we'll  get 
rid  of  the  butcher  and  the  poid- 
terer  so  long  as  Fisher  remains 
with  us ;  so  look  up  your  Soyer 
and  your  Mrs.  Beeton's  cookery- 
books  as  to  the  thousand  and  one 
ways  of  dressing  fish.' 

•Whereabouts  did  you  say, 
Dick,  that  the  fishing  was  to  be 


gotf  I  asked,  still  with  the  docu- 
ment unread  in  my  hand. 

*  In  the  canal  you  see  running 
there,  Izak ' — Izak  is  my  Chris- 
tian name — 'the  Royal  Military 
Canal.  It  literally  swarms  with 
fish — at  lea*t,  so  they  tell  me — 
carp,  pike,  plaice,  soles — ^ 

'Pardon  me,  Dick,  interrupt- 
ing you  with  a  bad  pun;  but 
soles  have  no  place  in  canals.' 

'  Perhaps  so,  as  a  general  rule ; 
but  in  this  royal  one  they  are 
sure  to  have  been  placed.* 

It  was  no  use  arguing  with  such 
an  ignoramus  in  fishing  as  was 
my  iriend ;  so  I  put  the  pass  into 
my  pocket,  and  perused  it  at  the 
first  opportunity.     It  ran  thus : 

'  RE.  Office,  Dover,  July  8, 188—. 

'  Major  Izak  Smart  Fisher  has 
permission  to  angle  for  one  month 
from  the  towing-path  of  the  RM. 
Canal. 

(Signed)  Ed.  Long  Mesureb,  R.K 
CoL-Com.  RE.,  S.E.  Dist.' 

There  were  two  things  in  this 
document  which  bothered  me  con- 
siderably. First,  how  came  it 
that  I,  who  had  heard  of  every 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  angling 
stream  and  pond  in  England, 
should  never,  ere  this,  have  been 
made  cognisant  of  this  Royal 
Military  Canal's  first  chop  fishing 
properties  1  Then  why  was  I  to 
fish  from  the  towing-path  only, 
which,  by  reason  of  its  traffic, 
would  be  about  the  worst  place 
to  get  good  sport  from?  How- 
ever, I  settled  it  satisfactorily 
with  myself  that  the  muddy  and 
almost  stagnant  waters  must  be 
well  and  closely  preserved;  that 
I  would  accept  the  omne  ignotum 
pro  magnifico  doctrine  in  re- 
spect to  them ;  that  I  would 
cast  my  lines  to-morrow  into  their 
very  depths,  and,  if  there  were  fish 
swimming  there,  out  they  should 
come  with  a  hook  in  their  jaws. 
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That  moRow  was  perfection 
for  a  sncceaeful  fiehing  expedi- 
tion. In  the  words  of  Izaak 
Walton  himself: 

*  A  day  with  not  too  bright  a  beam ; 
A  warm  bat  not  a  tcorching  aun  ; 
A  southern  gale  to  carl  the  stream, 
And,  angler,  half  y&ur  work  is  done.** 

I  took  my  rod,  armed  myself 
with  suitable  bait,  and  went  oat 
— I  need  hardly  say — bottom-fish- 
ing. The  last  words  I  heard  as 
I  left  the  house  were,  'Be  sore 
and  bring  me  some  carp,  Major 
Fisher ;  I'm  awfully  fond  of  carp.' 
And  it  was  pretty  Violet  Dacres 
who  spoke  them. 

Then  I  went  my  ways  to  the 
canal.  I  fished  every  foot  of  it, 
from  Seabrook  to  Hythe,  and  far 
beyond  that  deadly-lively  Cinque 
Port,  and  caught — well,  if  I  am 
not  the  essence  of  veracity  I  am 
nothing — one  baby  perch,  one 
tench  in  early  boyhood  or  girl- 
hood, I  know  not  which,  a  dace, 
and  a  small  eel  out  on  the  loose 
from  the  paternal  home  in  the 
mud;  and  no  sooner  were  these 
embryos  of  their  race  in  my  pos- 
session than  I  threw  them  con- 
temptuously back  again.  Then 
I  returned  to  The  Retreat,  a  down- 
cast and  disappointed  man ;  and 
had  to  endure  some  frowns  and 
chaff  and  mild  reproof  from  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Dacres  for  an  empty 
basket 

The  next  day  was  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  day  before; 
and  out  I  sallied  once  more,  de- 
termining that  if  I  were  equally 
unlucky,  I'd  go  to  Westemhanger 
Station  and  make  a  bolt  of  it  to 
London ;  for  I  felt  that  I  could  not 
again  stand  the  plaisanteries  of 
the  ladies,  and  their  ill-concealed 
suspicions  that  I  was  next  akin 
to  an  impostor,  and  knew  no  more 
about  fishing  than  the  master  of 
the  household.     And  things,  in- 

*  We  qaote  from  memory,  and  ];>os8ibly 
incorrectly  in  the  two  woros  italicised. 


deed,  looked  as  if  they  would 
presently  end  at  the  station  afore- 
said, when  I  came  across  a 
'  yokel,'  evidently  of  the  KentiBK 
hop-fields,  loafing  along  the  bank 
of  the  canal. 

'  Does  there  happen  to  be  such 
a  thing  as  what  is  called  a  fish  in 
this  water,  my  friend?'  said  I; 
'  I  have  been  here  these  two  days, 
and  absolutely  got  nothing  worth 
taking  away.' 

*  Well,  meester,'  he  replied, 
'fish  there  be,  as  mostly  where 
there  be  water  there  be  fish.' 

'  Yes ;  and  I  am  told  that  they 
swarm  and  are  overgrown  here- 
abouts.' 

He  burst  out  into  a  loutish 
guffaw,  and  said, 

*  Overgrown,  be  they  1  Fecks, 
meester,  they  don't  gib  'em  toime 
for  that  1' 

•How  so? 

^  They  'as  'em  hout  soon  a'most 
as  they  be  bom.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  V 

*  I  means  as  how  that  this  yere 
side  of  the  canal  is  fished — lord- 
a-me,  sir ! — by  every  Lunnon  gent 
as  comes  into  these  parts  of  Kent. 
They  goes  to  the  Kyle  Hengineer 
at  Dover,  gets  a  bit  of  paper,  buys 
a  rod  and  a  loin  and  a  nook  or 
two,  and  comes  and  fishes  here, 
blow  'igh,  blow  low.  The  fish, 
meester,  can't  get  a  chance  of  a- 
growing  up  at  all  on  this  side,  so 
in  course  they  don't  troy,  but 
grubs  and  lives  over  there.' 

He  pointed  to  the  other  or 
right  l»nk  of  the  canal,  and  con- 
tinued, 

'  There's  a  tidy  lot  offish  there. 
There  was  a  gent  as  I  know'd  last 
year,  he  filled  his  basket  in  no 
time  over  there;  but  he  know'd 
what  he  was  about,  he  did.  That 
'ere  cove  gived  me  a  bob  when  I 
told  him  what  I've  telled  you.' 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  gent 
of  last  year,  I  too  tipped  my  in- 
formant liberally.      He  thanked 
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me,  winked  a  sort  of  knowing 
wink,  which  meant  volumes  if  I 
could  only  have  appreciated  it, 
and  was  gone.  I  had  to  walk 
more  than  a  mile  down  the  tow- 
ing-path before  I  came  to  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge,  which  spanned 
the  stream,  and  enabled  me  to 
cross ;  then  I  had  to  do  the  mile 
back  again,  until  the  *  over  there ' 
was  reached. 

It  was  a  little  winding  ditch- 
like cutting,  which  led  from  the 
canal  through  an  undergrowth 
tangle,  until  it  expanded  into  a 
good  broad  pond  or  small  lake. 
I  must  say  that  there  was  a  sus- 
picious look  of  a  preserved  vivier 
or  fish-pond  about  it,  but  if  so,  to 
whom  did  it  belong,  there  being 
neither  house,  nor  lawn,  nor 
grounds  within  sight  of  it.  Clearly, 
to  my  angling  eye,  it  was  a  safe 
find  for  big  fish,  and  big  fish  I 
must  catch,  or  cut  and  run  from 
The  Ketreat  and  the  Dacres's  of 
that  ilk. 

*  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast^ 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die,' 

said  I  to  myself;  'preserved  or 
not,  public  or  private,  into  those 
black  waters  goes  my  line.  Chut ! 
why  hesitate?  why  lose  a  moment? 
By  Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  there 
is  my  warrant  for  fishing  it  star- 
ing me  in  the  face  from  that 
board  nailed  on  that  tree.  **  No 
one  is  allowed  to  angle  in  the 
Eoyal  Military  Canal  without  a 
pass,''  it  says.  Have  I  not  that 
precious  document?  is  it  not  at  this 
instant  available  from  the  right- 
hand  pocket  of  my  Norfolk  jacket? 
Why,  certainly  !  so  here  goes.' 

In  went  my  line;  scarce  in 
than  out  again,  with  a  two-pound 
perch  wriggling  at  the  end  of  it. 
Eureka !  I  have  found  it  1  At 
it  again  I  and  at  the  next  cast  I 
hooked  and  landed  Perca's  twin 
brother. 

*■  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,^ 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood—* 


I  stopped  short  in  the  hackneyed 
quotation,  for,  lo  and  behold,  a 
Brobdignagian  pike  lying  under 
a  tuft  of  reeds,  close  to  the  broken 
bank,  within  easy  reach  of  my 
rod! 

I  had  my  artificial  minnow  on 
the  gut  before  you  could  say  Jack 
Eobinson,  and  I  spun  it  with  the 
artist's  hand  under  his  very  nose. 
He  rushed  at  it  like  a  hungry 
shark  rushes  at  an  inviting  piece 
of  fat  American  salted  pork,  and, 
with  an  audible  snap^  bolted  it. 

*  Let  him  have  time  to  gorge/ 
I  mentally  repeated  ;  '  many ,  a 
splendid  jack  is  lost  by  too  much 
hurry  in  striking  :  festina  lerUe^ 
Izak,  old  chap.  One,  two,  three, 
four,  five,  six — now  !'  and  I  gave 
him  a  vigorous,  yet  skilful,  coup 
de  grdce. 

He  certainly  must  have  realised 
the  jerk,  and  discovered  that  in 
his  maw  there  was  an  unusual 
and  painful  article  of  food,  for  he 
made  a  sudden  and  rapid  dash  up 
the  pond,  and,  had  I  not  known 
how  to  deal  with  him,  he  would 
have  snapped  my  line  and  got 
away.  But  as  I  was  up  to  a 
thing  or  two  in  pike-fishing,  I 
played  him  steadily  and  long, 
tired  him  out  gradually,  and  ulti- 
mately drew  him  to  shore,  a  fine, 
fat,  healthy  giant  of  his  race. 

I  was  deftly  cutting  out  the 
barbs  of  my  bait,  and  thinking 
with  what  *  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles*  Violet  would 
receive  me  this  evening,  when  I 
was  startled  by  a  loud,  gruff,  and 
angry  voice  behind  me  shouting 
out, 

*  Hullo,  you  confounded  land- 
lubber !  what  the  deuce  are  you 
doing  here  ?' 

I  turned  round,  and  faced  a 
short,  stumpy,  rubicund-visaged, 
elderly  man,  a  sailor  evidently  by 
the  maritime  cut  of  his  '  toggery,' 
and  who  was  in  the  whitest  of 
white  heats  of  ungovernable  lageu 
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I  must  modify  and  tone  down 
the  strong  language  he  was  about 
to  farour  me  with,  or  I  should 
incur  my  reader's  dissatisfaction  ; 
nevertheless,  by  so  doing  much  of 
its  old-fashioned  nautical  vigour 
and  raciness  will  be  lost. 

'What  the  blank  blank  are 
you  doing  here,  I  ask  Y 

'Only  iishing/  I  replied,  as 
quietly  as  possible.  'Can't  you 
see  that  V 

'  Only  fishing  !  You  have  the 
cheek,  you  son  of  a  disrated  sea- 
cook,  to  tell  me  ardy  fishiug ! 
Who  gave  you  leave  V 

*  Why,  the  Royal  Engineer  at 
Dover,  if  you  must  know.  I  have 
his  pass  in  my  pocket.' 

'  I'd  like  to  drive  it  with  a 
marlin-spike  into  your  lantern 
jaws,  and  make  you  eat  it !  Why, 
you  blessed  landshark,  there's  no 
man,  bar  myself,  can  grant  liberty 
for  any  one  to  fish  here ;  and  why  ? 
because  the  pond  is  mine,  sir, 
upon  my  estate,  sir,  and  every 
fish  in  it  is  my  property.  Before 
I,  Roderick  Madden,  Commodore 
R.X.,  put  those  fishes  in,  it  was 
as  empty  as  a  grog-can  is  of  grog 
after  eight  bells  noon,  empty  as 
a  dry  dock,  empty  as  your  ugly 
figure-head  is.  Shiver  my  tim- 
bers I  that  jack  you  have  so  lub- 
berly trapped  and  murdered  is 
my  pike — ^my  pet  pike— ^,  e,  t, 
pet! 

'Do  you  hear  me?  I  have 
had  him  since  he  was  spawned ; 
I  have  fed  him  with  my  own 
hands  for  years — no  short  com- 
mons either;  and  how  he  could 
have  been  such  a  lubberly  fool  as 
to  have  been  taken  in  by  that  gim- 
crack  twopenny-halfpenny  dummy 
minnow  of  yours  passes  my  un- 
derstandiug.  However,  you  shall 
i^mart  for  it  lUl  have  you  mar- 
ried to  the  gunner's  daughter ; 
the  bo'sun  shall  lay  it  into  you 
with  the  cat;  the  starboard  watch 
shall   keel-haul  you.     I'll  make 
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you  cry  peccavy  for  this  trespass 
and  theft !' 

In  the  intensity  of  his  anger 
his  old  board- ship  days  seemed  to 
be  coming  over  him,  and  he  was 
treating  me  as  if  he  were  the  old 
commodore  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  I  a  peccant  sailor,  in  charge 
of  the  master-at-armp,  before  him. 
He  gave  me  no  time  for  explana- 
tion or  apology,  but,  so  to  speak, 
ran  before  the  fury  of  the  gale 
with  all  sail  set.  Presently,  how- 
ever, literally  and  metaphorically, 
his  wind  failed  him,  and  then  I 
managed  to  say, 

'  Pray  be  a  little  milder  in  your 
sea-phrases,  Captain  Madden,  I 
beg.     I  am  a  gentleman — ' 

*  Not  by  the  cut  of  your  ugly 
jib,'  he  panted  out. 

*  An  officer  in  the  army,  and — ' 
'  Dash  my  buttons  if  I  did  not 

think  so !  A  boiled  lobster  !  A 
red  herring  !  I  knew  it  from  the 
first.  No  blue-jacket  would  have 
been  lubber  enough  to  steer  such 
a  zigzag  unseamanlike  course. 
I  tell  you  again  you've  encroached 
on  my  land,  you  have  poached 
my  pond,  and  killed  my  dumb 
messmate  and  friend !  It's  too 
bad,  a  precious  deal  too  bad ;  and 
I'll  make  you  strike  your  piratit  al 
colours  for  it  before  sunset  to- 
morrow.' 

I  tried  to  smooth  him  down. 
I  offered  to  apologise  in  any  sliape 
he  pleased — to  get  him  any  num- 
ber of  young  fry  to  replace  the 
aged  E80X  lucius  of  his  I  had  so 
accidentally  and  unintentionally 
taken ;  but  no,  he  would  not 
listen  to  me.  Then,  in  a  moment 
of  stupid  forgetfulness,  I  suggest- 
ed pecuniary  reparation  lor  his 
loss,  and  this,  naturally  enough, 
heaped  fuel  upon  his  already  blaz- 
ing tire. 

*  Do  you  take  me  for  a  (strong 
adjective)  Billingsgate  fishmon- 
ger,' he  exclaimed  as  loudly  as  if 
hailing    the    mast-head,    'selling 
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my  perch  and  pike  at  so  much  a 
pound  ?  Confound  you  !  Fm  a 
sailor,  sir,  every  inch  of  me,  and 
not  a  Wandering  Jew  sort  of  a 
picker  and  stealer  of  other  folks' 
pet  jacks.' 

'Come,  commodore,'  T  said, 
now  fairly  angry  myself,  *  if  you 
don't  clap  a  stopper  upon  and 
stow  away  all  that  intemperate 
jaw,  by  the  piper  that  played  be- 
fore Moses  I'll  send  a  fdend  to 
you,  and  try  what  he  can  do  by 
way  of  a  meeting  between  us  un- 
der Caesar's  Camp.' 

*  Pooh  I'  he  replied;  'send  a 
dozen  friends — send  your  whole 
regiment,  if  you  like ;'  and  he  left 
me,  firing  his  last  double-headed 
shot  in  the  shape  of  an  anathema, 
and  saying  that  he  should  not 
fi^ht,  but  summon  me — 'by  the 
holy  poker,  he  would  !' 

Sure  enough  the  next  day  I 
was  cited  to  put  in  an  appearance 
before  the  mayor  and  a  bench  of 
magistrates,  for  trespass,  a  threat- 
ened breach  of  the  peace,  and  so 
on.     I  went,  of  course. 

'Your  name,  sir?'  asked  the 
mayor,  who  had  the  local  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  wit. 

'  Major  Izak  Smart  Fisher,  of 
the  Eoyal  Loyal  Fusiliers,'  I  an- 
swered. 

*  Ah,  I  see ;  Smart  Fisher  by 
name,  smart  fisher  by  nature, 
ehf 

'  If  you  think  so,  Mr.  Mayor,' 
said  I. 

'  What  have  you  to  say  to  the 
charges  brought  against  you  T  said 
the  mayor. 

*  Simply  that  I  did  not  know 
that  the  land  and  the  pond  were 
not  a  part  of  the  canal,  and  the 
fish  otherwise  than  its  property.' 

'  Commodore  Madden  swears — ' 
'Yes,  that  be  does,  freely  and 

emphatically,  Mr.  Mayor,'  I  put 

in. 

'That  you  caught  his  largest 
favourite  home-fed  pike.' 


'  Yes,  so  he  says ;  but  how  was 
I  to  know  that  the  fish  was  such 
an  en/ant  gdte  ?  He  was  not  so 
ticketed  and  labelled;  and  he 
rushed  at  my  decoy  of  a  minnow 
with  an  eagerness  which  hinted 
at  Lenten  rather  than  Christmas 
fare.  That  was  as  plain  to  me  as 
a  pikestafL' 

'  Do  not  be  so  very  jocose, 
major;  it's  unbecoming  and  it's 
disrespectful.  It's  no  play  mat- 
ter, sir,  that  I  can  assure  you. 
You  had,  I  take  it,  the  play  in 
the  pond  with  the  fish;  we  are 
to  have  the  stem  reality  here  with 
the  fishsr.  Let's  see:  trespass, 
two  ;  damage  to  grass  and  under- 
wood, two ;  obtaining  fish  under 
false  pretences,  one.  Yes,  I  shall 
fine  you  five  pounds.' 

'Whati' 

'  Five  pounds  and  costs ;  in 
default  of  payment,  one  month's 
imprisonment  in  Maidstone  Gaol. 

"  The  law  allows  it. 
And  the  court  awards  it"* 

*  Indeed  I'  said  I,  sotto  voce — 

'  O  wise  old  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee !' 

Then,  in  louder  tones,  'It  is 
a  decidedly  heavy  fine,  Mr. 
Mayor.' 

'  Maybe  so ;  but  recollect  that 
the  pike  was  heavy  too.  You  have 
not  read  Scripture,  major:  "With 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again." ' 

*  Well,  sir,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  tyrannical  judgment,  and  I  shall 
appeal' 

The  mayor  took  no  notice  of 
the  last  word;  he  merely  said, 
quoting  Pope, 

'Swift  trouta,  diversified  with  crimson 

stains, 
And  piket,  the  tyrants  of  the  watery 
plains.' 

*  You  have  done  with  me  now, 
I  presume  V  said  I. 

*  Not  quite.  I  need  your  own 
personal  security  in  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  that  of  two  friends 
in  fifty  pounds  each,  that  you 
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keep  the  peace  towards  Captain, 
commonly  known  as  Gommodoie, 
Eoderick  Madden,  E.^N.,  for  one 
year  £rom  this  date.  Yon  threat- 
ened him  with  a  challenge.  That 
will  do.  "Adieu  !  adieu !  adieu  I 
remember  me !'' ' 

'While  memory  holds  its  seat, 
wise  Solon/  I  rejoined  in  a  whis- 
per. 

Then  I  paid  the  fine  and  costs 
under  protest;  got  Dacres  and 
another  to  be  good  for  my  not 
shooting,  horsewhipping,  or  other- 
wise maltreating  the  old  Commo- 
dore ;  left  Seabrook,  vowing  that 
I  would  never  look  upon  it  again; 


and  went  back  to  mud-majoring 
with  my  regiment. 

To  round  off  my  story,  how- 
ever, I  may  as  well  say  that  the 
higher  legal  tribunal  to  which  I 
appealed  lessened  the  fine  to  a 
mere  nominal  sum,  and,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  pitched  into 
Mr.  Mayor  as  a  numskuU;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  my  deter- 
mination never  to  cast  eyes  again 
upon  that  Gehenna  of  a  Eoyal 
Military  Canal,  I  found  myself 
within  a  month,  a  little  month — 
so  weak  is  man — strolling  upon 
its  banks.  Miss  Violet  Dacres  my 
companion  and  promised  wife. 

H.  L.  COWBN. 


UNMASKED  BY  A  BULLET. 


I  HAVE  been  told  by  medical  men 
tbat  <  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  six  a.u  ,  when  the  tempera- 
tore  of  the  human  body  is  at  its 
lowest,  the  animal  courage  of  man 
is  At  a  correspondingly  depressed 
ebb.'  For  years  I  had  accepted 
this  dictum  as  a  scientific  axiom 
before  I  tested  it  in  actual  fact,  in 
the  manner  I  am  about  to  relate. 

I  had  been  out  of  health  for 
some  time,  London  fog,  Thames 
miasma,  and  urban  hurry  and 
bustle  having  jointly  and  severally 
contributed  to  relax  my  system 
and  depress  my  nerves.  For 
some  time  I  persistently  refused 
to  believe  that  the  gold  dust  of 
the  City,  and  the  specie-spiced 
suspirations  of  Lombard  Street, 
were  other,  as  regards  their  reno- 
vating virtue,  than  the  gales  of 
Araby  the  blest.  But  for  me  there 
was  yet  to  be  Hhe  hour  and  the  man.' 

The  '  hour  '  struck  when  it  was 
borne  in  upon  me  that  a  threefold 
foe — bile,  dyspepsia,  and  nervous 
debility — had  claimed  me  for  their 
own,  and  the  imperative  fiat  went 
forth,  '  Rest,  change,  diet,  recrea- 
tion.' 

The  'man'  presented  himself 
in  the  person  of  Colonel  Kerr- 
Shedden  of  Monteith  Park, 
Wessex,  who  revealed  to  me,  with 
military  brevity,  that  I  was  re- 
quired to  favour  his  quarters,  as 
he  termed  it,  with  my  presence, 
and  his  loDg-tails  with  my  best 
attention,  throughout  the  proxi- 
mate October. 

Behold  me,  then,  in  due  process 
of  time,  stretched  at  mine  ease  on 
a  well-padded  lounge  in  Colonel 
Kerr-Shedden's  snug  smoking-den ! 

Monteith  being  pretty  well 
filled  from  basement  to  garret,  the 


shooting-party  for  next  day  pro- 
mised to  muster  strongly,  whilst 
the  fair  garrison  of  the  Park, '  the 
Household  Brigade,'  as  we  irrever- 
ently termed  it,  was  numerous  and 
irresistible. 

The  Colonel  was  the  proud 
father  of  four  daughters,  the  un- 
disputed belles  of  the  country-side. 
One  of  these  was,  just  at  the  time, 
absent  from  home,  but  the  remain- 
ing three — Mary,  Catherine,  and 
Isabella — gracefully  dispensed  the 
hospitalities  of  their  stately  home. 

The  ladies  had  retired  for  the 
night,  and  it  was  of  one  of  thdr 
number  I  was  thinking  as  I  lay 
lazily  puffing  an  unexceptionable 
Manilla,  and  regarding  my  vw-d- 
viSf  a  full-blown  captain  of  yeo- 
manry, and  a  D.L.  for  the  county 
to  boot,  with  covert  glances  of 
some  interest  not  untempered  with 
dislike. 

Captain  Waltonville,  a  long, 
drawling,heavily-moustached  swell, 
'with  plenty  money — no  brains,* 
as  '  the  Claimant '  pertinently  put 
it,  was  very  generally  supposed  to 
be  engaged  to  Mary  Kerr-Shedden, 
the  GoloneFs  eldest  and  favourite 
daughter.  A  beauty  she  most 
undoubtedly  was;  all  men,  and, 
what  is  much  more  to  the  point, 
some  few  women  even,  acknow- 
ledged that  Her  sweet  expres- 
sion, the  haughty  carriage  of  her 
smf^  well-set  head,  her  proud 
step,  and  the  perfect  grace  of  her 
every  attitude  and  movement,  had 
a  charm  that  was  all  her  own. 

From  early  childhood  she  had 
taken  *  brevet  rank'  as  'Queen 
May,'*  and  even  still,  with  a  privi- 

*  May  18  diminutive  for  Mary-f  €,<f* 
May,  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  is  the 
'Month  of  Mary.* 
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leged    circle,    she    was   la   reine 
blanche. 

Seldom  was  pet  name  more 
appropriate,  for  the  youDg  lady  of 
MoDteith  was  the  sweetest  and 
gentlest,  for  all  her  stateliness  and 
hauteur,  of  county  grandes  dames. 

The  muster-roll  of  her  liege 
knights  was  neither  brief  nor  un- 
distinguished, and  certainly  I  was 
in  no  minority  in  the  opinion  that 
such  a  little  '  thoroughbred '  was 
'  clean  thrown  away  on  the  exqui- 
site captain  of  horse. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  in  con- 
nection with  the  '  yeoman '  as  with 
certain  of  her  belongings  that  I 
was  now  thinking  of  Miss  Kerr- 
Bhedden. 

In  the  drawing-room  that  even- 
ing the  Colonel  had  been  showing 
us  a  really  magnificent  6et  of 
jewelry,  a  birthday  present  to  Miss 
Maty  from  her  godmother,  amongst 
which  I  had  admired  in  particular 
a  small  brooch,  of  ancient  work- 
manship and  unique  pattern,  com- 
posed of  rose-diamonds.  As  he 
locked  the  richly- chased  casket, 
and  returned  it  to  his  daughter, 
he  observed  jestingly,  *  A  pretty 
haul  these  would  be  for  a  cracks- 
man !  We  may  have  visitors  to- 
night! I  must  lend  you  a  six- 
shooter,  May !' 

The  C!olonel's  pleasantry  was 
hailed  vnth  a  merry  laugh ;  but 
many  a  true  vrord  is  spoken  in 
jest,  and  little  did  one  of  us 
think  how  grimly  the  thoughtless 
words  would  be  verified  ere  many 
hours  had  elapsed. 

How  was  it  that  the  trifling 
incident  would  haunt  me  7  As  I 
lounged,  ruminating  over  the 
*  thought-giving  weed,'  I  fell  into 
a  brown  study.  From  this  I  was 
aroused  by  the  Colonel's  voice, 
raised  in  emphasised  asperity — 
'  Gentlemen  in  the  ranks  !  No, 
sir  1  I  would  far  rather  command 
a  squadron  of  roughs,  pure  and 
simple,  than  have  a  sprinkling  of 


your  *' have-beens  "  in  the  regi- 
ment !  The  rawest  subaltern  in 
the  service  could  enlighten  you  on 
that  point.  I  knew  one  such* 
fellow.  He  joined  us  when  we 
were  lying  at  Preston;  I  was 
junior  major  at  the  time.  Such 
a  fine-built  strapping  fellow,  too  ! 
Over  six  foot,  broad-shouldered, 
deep-chested,  lean-flanked,  long- 
reached — ^the  very  model  of  a 
gladiator;  and  something  more, 
for  he  had  not  only  the  strength 
but  also  the  pluck  of  a  lion ;  and 
the  two  don't  always  go  together, 
let  me  observe. 

*When  he  chose,  his  manners 
were  those  of  a  polished  gentle- 
man. On  duty  he  was  simply 
perfection  as  a  trooper ;  off  duty, 
the  most  utter  blackguard  in  all 
her  Majesty's  heavy  horse.  Three 
such  men  would  damn  any  corps ! 

*  Colonel  Goodrich  tried  every 
possible  means  of  reclaiming  him 
— indulgence,  expostulation,  repri- 
mand, punishment-drill,  confine- 
ment to  barracks,  military  prison — 
each  and  all  useless.  Determined 
not  to  meet  his  views  by  discharg- 
ing him — for,  as  I  have  said,  he 
was  a  beau  sabreur,  our  "show 
trooper,"  in  fact — Goodrich  was 
most  awfully  puzzled  how  to  break 
in  so  rough  a  colt.  Things  at 
last  came  to  such  a  pitch  that 
"  the  chief,"  albeit  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  as  a  dernier  resaorty 
determined  to  flog  him. 

*  Well,  **  Gentleman  Jones,"  as 
the  men  called  him  (of  course 
Jones  was  not  his  real  name),  soon 
after  he  was  apprised  of  this,  sent 
for  me. 

<  For  some  reason  best  known  to 
himself,  this  mauvais  sujet  had 
conceived,  as  I  believe,  a  strong 
liking  for  me,  and  I  confess  that 
I  had  a  sort  of  interest  in  the  mad 
dare-devil.  I  went  and  saw  him 
in  the  cells. 

'  To  cut  a  long  story  short,  I 
found  the  man  almost  insane  at 
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the  prospecUre  indignity  of  "  the 
cat." 

'Strange  as  it  might  seem  in 
military  circles,  » I  received  his 
word  of  honour  not  to  kick  orer 
the  traces  in  fatnre;  so  long,  at 
any  rate — for  he  insisted  on  this 
"  statute  of  limitations  " — as  I  was 
in  the  regiment.  I  did  my  best 
for  him  —  earwigged  the  chief, 
button-holed  the  old  major,  talked 
over  the  adjutant  —  the  upshot 
being  that  **  Gentleman  Jones " 
escaped  the  halberds  by  the  skin 
of  his  teeth. 

*  He  kept  his  pledged  word  to 
the  letter ;  but  I  had  not  sold  out 
a  month  before  I  heard  that  he 
had  broken  barracks,  deserted,  and 
could  not  be  traced.  That  is  the 
last  I  ever  heard,  or  want  to  hear, 
of  him.  So  much  for  gentlemen 
in  the  ranks  !  I  fear  it  is  a  case 
of  ex  unoJ 

Selecting  a  fresh  weed  in  a  slow 
preoccupied  manner,  utterly  unlike 
his  usual  abruptness,  the  Colonel 
continued, 

'  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  ima- 
gine why  to-night,  of  all  others, 
almost  Uie  last  words  that  man 
spoke  to  me  should  so  run  in  my 
head.' 

*  What  did  the  scamp  sayf 
drawled  Hhe  Yeomanry,'  mixing 
another  soda-and-sherry. 

*  Say  ?  very  little  in  words,  but 
very  much  to  the  purpose.  "  Mind, 
I  am  in  your  debt.  Major ;  I  may 
perhaps  square  the  account  where 
and  when  you  least  expect  it;" 
with  that  he  saluted  and  strode 
off  to  stables.' 

Shortly  afterwards  the  smoking 
^ssion  broke  up,  and  there  was  a 
general  trooping  up-stairs. 

My  bedroom  was  the  last  but 
one  in  the  west  wing  of  the  spa- 
cious old  mansion.  I  by  no  means 
objected  to  my  somewhat  isolated 
situation,  as,  courting  rest  and 
quiet,  I  was  not  anxious  for  near 
neighbours. 


Not  feeling  immediately  in- 
clined for  sleep,  I  drew  a  deep* 
cushioned  easy -chair  in  front  of 
the  fire,  placed  slippered  feet  lux* 
uriously  on  the  fender,  and  light- 
ing a  choice  cheroot — for  it  was 
Liberty  Hall  at  Monteith — ^pro- 
ceeded to  a  fresh  smoke  by  way 
of  a  narcotia 

It  was  a  terribly  rough  night ; 
the  rain  came  down  like  a  deluge 
in  its  infancy,  and  the  wind  howled 
and  whistled  round  the  angles  of 
tbe  old  bouse  as  if  all  the  spirits 
of  the  storm  were  loose. 

My  thoughts  were  unquiet  and 
disturbed,  in  sympathy  with  the 
elements.  Involuntarily  my  mind 
would  recur  to  and  dwell  on  the 
two  particular  subjects  which  had 
come  on  the  tapis  in  the  drawing- 
room  and  smoking-den. 

I  could  not  then,  nor  can  I  now, 
tell  why  the  Colonel's  jest  about 
his  daughter's  jewels  and  his 
sketch  of  that  refractory  trooper, 
*  Gentleman  Jones,'  would  so  per- 
sistently connect  themselves  toge- 
ther. I  only  know  that  they  did 
so ;  so  closely,  in  fact,  that  an  un- 
definable  uneasiness  stole  over  me^ 
despite  my  self  ridiculing  efforts 
to  shake  it  off.  Many  a  man  has, 
I  take  it,  been  at  one  time  or  other 
conscious  of  a  haunting  presenti- 
ment, a  boding,  as  it  were,  of  im- 
pending ill. 

'  Pshaw  I'  I  muttered  impa- 
tiently. '  I'm  a  peg  too  low  to- 
night ;  out  of  sorts.  This  womanish 
sort  of  feeling  will  grow  upon  me 
if  I  give  way  to  it  I  must  get 
Kerr-Shedden  to  mount  me  in  the 
morning.  A  rattling  burst  over 
the  Downs  will  dissipate  the  blue- 
devils.  "Black  Care"  won't  sit 
''behind  the  horseman"  very  longin 
a  stretdung  gallop  on  those  sunny 
slopes  above  South  Leigh;  and 
then—' 

'I  thought  I  should  surprise 
you  mounting  guard  over  your 
camp-fire,  Harry ;'  and  the  Colo- 
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ne],  marching  across  the  room, 
aasamed  the  Englisbman^B  inva- 
riable  attitade  in  front  of  the  fire. 
'  Hardly  time  for  a  smoke,  thank 
yocu  Can't  think  what's  come  to 
May !  She's  got  *'  a  bee  in  her 
bonnet,"  I  do  believe  1  Never 
knew  her  do  sach  a  thing  before, 
never  I' 

*  What  bas  her  majesty  been  at 
now,  Colonel?' 

*  Been  at  1  Why,  nothing  would 
do  bnt  she  mnst  have  my  revol- 
ver, the  small  one,  you  know.  A 
mere  toy,  to  look  at ;  but  it  will 
at  a  pinch  shoot  as  true  as  any 
Colt  or  Derringer.  She  has  never 
pulled  trigger  in  her  life,  that  I 
know  of;  and  she  has  all  a  wo- 
man's dread  of  firearms  of  any 
kind.  Anyway,  she  has  now  pis- 
tol, jewel-case,  and  her  own  way 
too,  and  I  hope  she  is  patiified. 
Strange,  though  ' — this  was  said 
more  seriously  —  *  very  strange, 
that  to-night,  of  all  nights  in  the 
year,  she  should  have  taken  this 
whim  into  her  pretty  head.' 

I  fancied  that  I  could  trace  his 
line  of  thoughts ;  they  were  evi- 
dently in  unison  with  my  own. 

*  You  are  on  outpost  duty  here,' 
he  resumed.  'No  one  sleeps  on 
either  side  of  you.  In  fact,  the 
end  room  there  has  never  been 
used  since  my  poor  uncle,  old  Sir 
John  Grace,  oif  South  Leigh,  died 
in  it  some  ten  years  ago  or  more. 
The  servants  call  it  "  the  haunted 
room,"  I  believe,  and  would  not 
enter  it  after  dark  on  any  induce^ 
ment.  They  will  have  it  that  the 
old  baronet  ^'  walks,"  as  they  term 
it — the  idiots  !  You,  of  course, 
will  laugh  *at  such  nonsensical 
superstitions.  Close  on  twelve  ! 
I  must  turn  in.     Good-night.' 

And  the  old  soldier  woke  the 
long-drawn  echoes  of  the  corridor, 
as  he  marched  off  to  his  own 
quarters  with  his  lengthy  cavalry 
stride. 

As  if  two  haunting  demons  were 


not  enough,  my  host  must  needs 
introduce  a  third  yet  worse  than 
they! 

'  Hang  the  haunted  room,  and 
its  uncanny  occupant !  What 
with  dreams  of  la  reine*8  pistol 
practice,  **  Gentleman  Jones,"  and  a 
defunct  baronet  addicted  to  night- 
walking,  my  sleep  is  likely  to  be 
sweet  !* 

With  that,,  carefully  locking  the 
door,  I  unharnessed  myself,  and 
ere  long  was  revelling  in  all  the 
voluptuous  abandon  ofihstneplus 
ultra  of  somniferous  luxury,  a 
genuine  feather  bed,  with  a  soft 
undulation  of  pillows  of  most 
seductive  down.  I  lay,  semi- 
smothered  after  a  pleasant  sort^ 
lazily  blinking  over  snow-white 
'  sheets  at  the  leaping  fire,  till  the 
constant  refrain  of  Hood's  verse, 

'  O  bed,  bed,  bed,  delicious  bed. 
Thou  heaven  on  earth  to  the  weary  head ! 

finally  transported  me  to  'the 
land  of  Nod.' 

On  a  sudden  I  was  roused  from 
a  fantastic  dream,  or  series  of 
dreams,  in  which  the  grotesque 
and  the  terrible  were  bewilderingly 
intermingled.  I  was  roused,  I 
repeat,  with  startling  suddenness, 
and  found  myself  sitting  up  like 
*  an  egg  on  end,'  abnormally  wide 
awake,  all  my  faculties  in  a  state 
of  nervous  tension,  and  listening 
intently  to  certain  disquieting 
sounds  in  '  the  haunted  room.' 

I  was  perfectly  convinced  that 
somebody  or  something  was  mov- 
ing about  on  the  other  side  of  the 
party- walL  I  distinctly  heard  a 
step  cross  the  floor ;  though  very 
light,  it  was  too  distinct  for  fancy. 
More  than  this,  there  was  a 
smothered  cough,  and  a  fumbling 
as  of  one  groping  his  way  in  the 
dark.  Now,  what  might  this 
mean  1  Were  the  domestics  such 
< idiots'  after  all?  Did  the  de- 
parted baronet,  ten  years  since 
consigned  to  the  family  vault, 
actually  revisit  the  scenes  he  had 
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60  loved  in  the  flesh  1     As  I  sat-., 
holding  my  breath,  straining  my 
ears  to  catch  the  faintest  sound, 
mj  heart  the  while  palpitating  so 
painfully    that    its     pulses    were 
plainly  audible,  I  became  morally 
certain  that  I  was  suffering  from 
no  mere  nervous  fancy,  but  that  it 
was  in  all  sober  seriousness  a  fact 
that  a  beiog,  either* of  this  world 
or  the  next,  was  within  .  few  feet 
of  me.     Who  or  what  it  might  be 
I  could  not  tell ;  nor,  in  truth,  did 
I  care  to  think.     After  a  minute 
— it  seemed  an  hour — of  breathless 
suspense,  I  heard  the  door  of  '  the 
haunted     room  *    gently^    almost 
noiselessly,    opened,  and — *  0  my 
prophetic  soul,  my  uncle  !' — steal- 
ing with  feline   footfall  past  my 
apartment  and    up  the  corridor. 
The  mystic  spell  of  superstitious 
fear  and  horror,  that  till  then  had 
held  me  dumb  and  motionless,  was 
broken  by  the  almost    inaudible 
sounds.     An  intense  morbid  curi- 
osity overmastered  the  dread  of  the 
supernatural.      Springing   out   of 
bed,  I  rushed  across  the  room,  lit 
my  candle  at  the   now  expiring 
fire,  unfastened  and  tore  open  the 
door,  and  peered  out  into  the  long 
dark  passage.     As  might  be  ex- 
pected,   I  saw    nothing   for    my 
pains,  the  feeble  light  of  the  taper 
only  serving   to  render  darkness 
visible.      As    I    stood    shivering 
there,   literally   'at  attention,'    I 
fancied  more  than    once  that   I 
heard    the     handle     of    a    door 
cautiously    turned,    and    at    one 
moment  I  could  have  sworn  that 
a  door  was  opened  and  shut  again. 
'  Still,'  I  argued,  *  these,  after  all, 
may  be  only  a  sick  man's  fancies, 
the  feverish  delusions  of  an  over- 
wrought imagination.' 

Turning  back  into  the  room,  and 
leaving  the  door  wide  open,  I 
coaxed  and  replenished  the  fire, 
subsided  into  the  easy-chair,  so 
placed  that  I  could  command  the 
passage,  and  <  lit  up '  agam,  for  a 


return  to   bed    was    out  of    the 
question.     I  had  sat  thus,  medi- 
tating on  my  recent  uncomfortable 
experiences,  for  some  ten  minutes, 
more  or  less,  when  suddenly,  with 
an  awful  abruptness,  above  all  tbe 
din  and  uproar  of  the  storm,  which 
was  now  raging  with  terrific  vio- 
lence, there  rose  upon  the  night 
air  a  long,  shrill,  piercing  shriek, 
the  cry  of  a  woman   in   her  ex- 
tremity,   the    like    of    which    is 
happily   but    seldom    heard,    but 
once  heard  is  never  forgotten.     I 
recognised  the  voice,  changed  as 
it  was  by  pain    or   terror,  in  an 
instant.     Should  I  not  have  known 
our  little '  queen's '  voice  anywhere, 
amidst  ten  thousand  others?  Hurry- 
ing on  such  apparel  as  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  snatching  up 
the    light,    I    dashed    along  the 
corridor  at  the  top  of  my  speed. 

Miss  Kerr-Shedden's  room,  I 
must  explain,  opened  off  the  main 
gallery,  about  the  centre.  The 
Colonel  and  the  Captain  slept  at 
either  end,  their  doors  being  oppo- 
site respectively  to  the  staircases 
leading  down  to  the  great  hall 
below. 

With  all  my  haste,  before  I 
could  reach  the  gallery  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  revolver  rang  out  onccy 
tioice,  thrice,  telling  of  murderous 
work  close  at  hand. 

*  It  is  I  that  am  the  "  idiot !" ' 
I  reflected  in  my  bitt«r  agony  of 
mind.  '  It  was  no  restless  spirit, 
but  a  living  dangerous  man,  who 
was  in  the  room  next  mine,  and  I 
might  have  intercepted  him;  but 
now  it  is  too  late.  O  May !  it  is 
all  my  fault  I  Mine^  who  would 
have  died  for  you,  my  queen  !' 

Dashing  open  the  green  baize 
door  that  shut  off  tbe  corridor 
from  the  centre  of  the  house,  I 
rushed  frantically  into  the  gidlery. 
Kever  shall  I  forget  the  scene  of 
which  I  then  and  there  became 
spectator — a  drama  in  real  life, 
tragedy  m  excelsis. 
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The  gallery  was  nearly  in  dark- 
ness, except  towards  the  middle, 
where  the  light  streaming  out 
from  '  May*s '  open  door  illumined 
the  central  space. 

Midway  bietween  his  own  room 
and  his  daughter's,  with  his  back 
to  me,  stood  Kerr-Shedden,  con- 
fronting, at  but  brief  interyal  of 
space,  a  stranger  of  lofty  stature, 
who  stood,  motionless  as  a  statue, 
nearly  opposite  the  young  lady's 
doorway.  The  light,  thus  falliDg 
full  upon  him,  showed  me  a  man 
of  soldierly  bearing,  cast,  indeed, 
in  the  mould  of  Hercules,  yet  with 
an  unmistakable  promise  of  lithe 
suppleness  in  each  sinewy  limb. 
He  seemed  the  human  exponent, 
as  it  were,  of  the  royal  tiger  of 
Upper  India.  The  crape  mask, 
which  concealed  his  features,  added 
not  a  little  to  the  instinctiYe  feel- 
ing of  fear  which  his  formidable 
person  and  truculent  appearance 
would  have  inspired  in  other  minds 
than  ihose  of  crayens  merely. 

A  few  paces  outside  his  own 
door,  a  paj-siye  spectator  of  the 
domestic  drama  enacting  before 
his  eyes,  was  Captain  Wtdtonyille. 
I  could  not,  of  course,  see  his  face 
distinctly,  but  I  felt  instinctively 
that  it  was  '  as  white '  (to  use  a 
sporting  phrase)  *as  his  liver,' 
and  that  the  weighty  Indian  club 
he  grasped  was  quivering  like  an 
aspen  in  his  hand. 

The  two  prominent  actors  on 
the  stage  stood  for  a. few  seconds 
silent  and  grim,  each  covering  the 
other  with  his  pistoL  It  was  a 
duel  d  outranee,  if  one  may  so 
speak  of  if.  Both  had  evidently 
but  just  fired,  one  of  them  more 
than  once;  but  whether  either 
were  hit  I  could  not  tell. 

I  had  but  just  taken  in  the  situ- 
ation at  a  rapid  glance  when  the 
Colonel  fired  point-blank  at  the 
head  of  his  antagonist.  As  it 
happened,  providentially  so,  the 
latter  had,  at  the  same   instant, 


turned  his  face  slightly  towards 
May's  room,  a  sound  from  within 
which  seemingly  attracting  his 
attention;  the  ball,  therefore, 
instead  of  crashing  through  his 
brain,  ploughed  up  his  left  cheek, 
and  carried  away  the  lobe  of  the 
ear,  cutting  in  its  course  the 
fastening  of  the  mask,  which,  in 
consequence,  fell  off.  The  burglar's 
shot  followed  close.  Borrowing 
the  tactics  of  the  Texan  Indian 
fighters,  he  must  hKveJired  at  the 
flash.  Anyhow,  he  shot  his  re- 
yolver  clean  out  of  the  Colonel's 
hand,  the  latter  uttering  a  loud 
exclamation,  neither  of  pain  nor  of 
annoyance,  but  of  extreme  aston- 
ishment Then,  with  a  grim 
abruptness,  the  giant  spoke,  taking 
at  the  same  time  a  stride  or  two 
nearer. 

'You  haye  contrived  to  get  a 
look  at  my  face,  spite  of  the 
mask,'  he  said  through  his  set 
teeth,  in  a  deep  stern  tone,  not 
unlike  the  low  hoarse  growl  of 
some  huge  mastiff;  'but  you  will 
never  live  to  swear  to  it !' 

His  brow  lowered  felly,  his 
sayage  eyes  lit  up  with  a  mur- 
derous gleam  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  raising  his  weapon. 

Not  for  a  renewed  lease  of  life 
would  I  live  those  few  unspeak- 
ably terrific  seconds  over  again. 
I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
seeing  my  oldest  and  dearest  friend 
butchered  before  my  eyes,  and  yet 
I  could  not  turn  those  ejes  away. 
A  horrible  fascination  held  me 
spellbound.  Avert  the  imminent 
doom  I  could  not  I  It  would  haye 
been  a  sheer  impossibility  for  the 
most  agile  of  athletes  to  have 
covered  the  intervening  space  be- 
fore that  accursed  trigger-finger 
should  be  tightened.  How,  then, 
could  I,  an  invalid  1 

This  midnight  marauder  meant 
murder,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
there  was  nobody  and  nothing  to 
baulk  his  dire  design. 
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^L'homme  propose,  mais  Diea 
dispose.' 

A  novel  sitnation,  and  that  of  a 
sufficiently  startling  nature,  was 
here  introduced  into  the  tragedy. 

Certainly,  so  far  as  my  own 
experience  and  memory  go,  it  was 
unique.  I  have  neither  heard  nor 
read  of  its  precise  parallel. 

As  I  stood  rooted  to  the  spot, 
in  a  state  of  mental  anguish  easy 
to  conceiye  hut  impossible  to  de- 
scribe ;  as  Waltonville,  whether 
through  pusillanimity  or  through 
a  want  of  presence  of  mind  equal 
to  so  desperate  an  emergency, 
made  no  sign  of  moving — in  that 
critical  juncture  it  was  that  la 
reine  bkmche  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  in  the  totally  unexpected 
character  of  heroine. 

Up  till  now,  as  we  learned  later 
on,  terrified  and  confounded  by 
the  rapid  interchange  of  pistol- 
shots,  she  had  remained  in  her  own 
chamber  as  if  paralysed.  Little 
wonder ;  it  was  no  spectacle  for  a 
young  and  delicate  lady  to  look 
upon. 

In  this  awful  moment,  however, 
forgetting  self,  after  the  manner 
of  her  sex,  in  the  imminent  peril 
of  her  loved  one,  she  rallied  her 
faculties  by  what  French  writers 
are  fond  of  calling  '  a  supreme 
eflfort.' 

Suddenly  presenting  herself,  like 
a  veritable  dea  ex  machindy  in  the 
doorway,  she  levelled  the  little 
breechloader,  which  she  had  coaxed 
from  her  father  a  few  hours  ear- 
lier, at  the  would-be  assassin,  and 
emptied  it  chamber  by  chamber 
at  point-blank  range.  Then,  wo- 
man-like, she  sank  swooning  on 
the  floor. 

Simultaneously  the  mighty  right 
arm,  arrested  in  the  very  act  of 
murder,  fell  shattered  and  useless 
by  the  ruffian's  side. 

Bescued  from  the  very  jaws  of 
death,  Kerr-Shedden  was,  to  all 
outward  seeming,  as  cool  and  col- 


lected as  ever  he  had  been  when 
bringing  down  'a  rocketer.'  He 
came  of  a  proud  old  race,  and  it 
was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
looked  death  straight  in  the  face. 
Such  men  are  not  thrown  off  their 
balance  by  perils  which  would  ut- 
terly demoralise  a  whole  brigade 
of  dandies. 

'The  tables  are  turned  now, 
thanks  to  ray  little  girl's  pluck! 
'Tis  the  fortune  of  war,'  said  the 
old  cavalry  leader  very  quietly, 
with  never  a  shake  in  his  voice; 
then,  a  trifle  more  peremptorily, 
*  you  will  surrender  to  me,  "  Gen- 
tleman Jones,"  or  I  shoot  you 
down  in  your  tracks !  You  know 
Major  Kerr-Shedden  of  old,  and 
that  he  never  broke  his  word  yet ; 
though  you  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten both  faith  and  gratitude  !' 

It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to  say 
which  was  more  penetrated  wi<h 
astonishment  at  this  curt  cool 
speech,  delivered  in  the  old  mill- 
tary  style,  the  disabled  burglar  or 
myself. 

So  this  was  the  reckless  dare- 
devil trooper,  at  once  the  pride  and 
despair  of  H.M.  105th  Dragoon 
Guards,  the  ruined  gentleman, 
the  now  abandoned  and  lawless 
desperado. 

The  sensational  'situalions'  of 
the  night  were  indeed  brought  to 
a  fitting  finale  for  me,  since  the 
force  of  wonder  could  no  further 
go,  though  they  say  that  'the 
unexpected  is  that  which  always 
happens.' 

The  ex-dragoon  was  even  more 
affected.  The  expression  of  in- 
creduUty,  amazement^  bewilder- 
ment, and  reoogn:)ition  chased  one 
another  in  rapid  succession  over 
his  originally  noble  and  still 
striking  features. 

For  a  full  minute  he  remained 
silent,  evidently  going  through  a 
violent  mental  struggle.  At  last, 
his  earlier  and  better  nature  as- 
serting itself,  he  said,  with  soldierly 
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frankness,  and  with  a  loyal  earnest- 
ness that  there  was  no  mistaking', 
'Major,  you  believed  me  on  my 
honour  once,  and  I  kept  faith  with 
you ;  believe  me  now,  even  against 
your  better  judgment.  Had  I 
only  known  fohose  crib  I  had 
cracked — pshaw  !  I  mean  whose 
house  I  had  entered,  I  would  have 
quitted  it  on  the  instant.  I  would 
sooner  lose  my  right  hand — it*s 
useless  enough  nowy*  this  he  said 
with  a  bitter  smile — *than  injure 
you  or  yours.  An  utter  stranger 
here,  I  thought  I  was  dealing  with 
strangers;  and  as  you  fired  first, 
I  returned  the  compliment,  and 
then  my  mad  blood  was  up.  I  do 
most  bitterly  regret  that  it  was 
your  daughter  whom  I  frightened 
and  robbed,  and  I  am  not  sorry 
that  it  was  her  hand  which  has 
"winged"  me.  This, see,  is  all  I 
took  from  her.'  Here  he  handed 
the  brooch  of  rose-diamonds  to  the 
Colonel  'Now  I  have  done- my 
best  to  redeem  my  promise  as  to 
squaring  accounts  with  you.  As 
for  all  else,  my  ignorance  of  the 
country,  and  the  confounded  dark- 
ness, must  bear  me  harmless.  I 
have  got  the  worst  of  it,  as  it  is. 
Yon  will  not  detain  me  7  No  ;  I 
thought  not  And  now  adieu, 
Major :  you  and  I  are  not  likely  to 
meet  again ;  but  I  never  shall  for- 
get, as  I  never  have  forgotten  you.' 

Giying  his  old  officer  the  mili- 
tary salute  left-handedly,  this 
burglar  extraordinary  tnmed  on 
his  heel,  and  lounged  in  a  non- 
chalant manner  towards  the  further 
stair-head. 

Here,  however,  he  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  out  unchallenged. 
Captain  Waltonville  seeing  him 
unarmed,  and  one-armed  to  boot, 
conceived  the  ambitious  design  of 
capturing  so  redoubtable  a  male- 
factor, and  by  so  doing  of  dis- 
tinguishing himself  in  the  eyes  of 
his  lady's  household.  Throwing 
himself  accordingly  in  the  retreat- 


ing burglar's  way,  he  made  a 
menacing  demonstration  with  his 
'  knobkerrie/  and  called  upon  him 
to  stop.  The  Colonel's  lip  curled. 
'  Nay,  let  him  pass,  Captain 
Waltonville'  (it  had  always  been 
'Richard,*  or  even  'Dick,'  hitherto): 
'  better  so  for  him ;  and  perhaps  for 
you  also,'  he  added  softly,  with  a 
queer  smile. 

'  Thanks,  Major  1'  shouted  the 
quondam  rough-rider,  reckless  to 
the  last;  'but  that  long  swell  dared 
not  have  struck  whilst  my  eye  was 
on  bitn.  You  used  not  to  like 
curs  about  your  quarters.  Major  !' 

With  a  scornful  laugh  be  swung 
down  the  stairs,  a  crashing  of 
wood  and  a  shivering  of  glass  no- 
tifying the  mode  of  his  exit. 

I  saw  the  gallant  captain  of  the 
County  Light  Horse  wince  under 
the  insult,  the  parting  and  most 
effective  shot  fired  that  exciting 
night  by  *  the  mask '  of  Monteith. 
He  retired  to  the  privacy  of  his 
own  sleeping-quarters,  and  'turned 
in,'  I  suppose. 

By  this  time  the  whole  house- 
hold was  roused  and  afoot:  guests^ 
domestics,  grooms,  and  gardeners, 
in  all  stages  of  deshabille,  came 
hurrying  in,  and  there  was  the 
usual  scene  of  unanswered  ques- 
tion and  imdebated  opinion,  and 
sage,  if  all  too  late,  counsel.  Our 
young  queen  was,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  tenderly  cared  for  by  her  sweet 
sister-nurses,  Catherine  and  Isa- 
bella, whose  loving  ministrations 
proved  so  efficacious  that  Miss 
Mary,  as  beautiful  as  and  prouder 
than  ever,  presided  at  the  break- 
fast-table with  the  grace  that  was 
all  her  own. 

She  declared  that  '  Gentleman 
Jones '  had  offered  her  no  actual 
violence,  and  that  he  merited  his 
sobriquet;  for,  in  taking  the  rose- 
diamonds,  he  had  graciously  ob- 
served, 'I  will  make  you  a  present 
of  the  rest  I' 

'  He  terrified  me  nearly  to  death,' 
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fhe  said ;  ^  but  then  what  a  mag- 
niticent  animal  it  was  !  That  is 
something  like  a  man  P 

On  this  estimate  I  do  not  prc- 
f^ume  to  offer  an  opinion ;  a  fail 
ladj's  mind  is  an  inscra table 
enigma.  Subsequent  investigation 
showed  that  '  the  magnificent  ani- 
mal '  had  gained  access  to  '  the 
haunted  room '  by  climbing  an  old 
pear-tree,  whose  branches  almost 
touched  the  window,  and  had  lain 
in  ambush  until  such  time  as  be 
deemed  most  propitious  for  his 
nefarious  enterprise. 

We  never  heard  more  of  him. 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  he  lived 
to  amend;  he  was  *not  all  bad.' 
I  trust  he  'lived  cleanly'  there- 
after. 

Do  my  gentler  readers  inquire 
further  of  the  officer  of  Yeoman- 
ry 1  Well,  he  *  loved  and  rode 
away/  although  not  precisely  in 
the  sense  of  the  ballad. 

Mary    Kerr  -  Shedden's    proud 


scorn,  and  her  father's  undisguised 
opinion  of  'the  masterly  inacti- 
vity' he  bad  displayed  in  that 
night's  business,  produced  their 
effect. 

It  was,  I  believe,  discreetly  hint- 
ed to  him  that  the  high-souled 
daughter  of  a  distinguished  soldier 
was  no  mate  for  one  who  had  so 
conspicuously  shown  'the  white 
feather.' 

The  engagement,  if  engagement 
there  had  been,  ended  in  (pistol) 
smoke. 

La  reine  blanche  still  proudly 
wears  her  own  *  order  of  merit ' — 
the  brooch  of  rose-diamonds — no 
little  to  the  admiration  of  her  nu- 
merous liege  and  loyal  knights. 

No  slight  misery,  that  *is  yet 
not  all  pain,'  is  it  to  them  indivi- 
dually, and  to  me,  the  humblest  of 
her  subjects,  that  our  *May  Queen' 
is  still  '  the  young  lady  of  Mon- 
teith,'  'in  maiden  meditation  fancy 
free.'  b,  h.  west. 
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CHAPTER  LVII. 

A  COUNCIL  OP  TWO. 


Early  in  the  last  century  one  of 
the  picturesque  race  of  robhers 
and  murderers,  practising  the  vices 
of  humanity  on  the  border-lands 
watered  by  the  river  Tweed,  built 
a  tower  of  stone  on  the  coast  of 
Northumberland.  He  lived  joy- 
ously in  the  perpetration  of  atro- 
cities ;  and  he  died  penitent,  under 
the  direction  of  his  priest  Since 
that  event,  he  has  figured  in  poems 
and  pictures ;  and  has  been  greatly 
admired  by  modern  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  whom  he  would  have 
outraged  and  robbed  if  he  had 
been  lucky  enough  to  meet  with 
them  in  the  good  old  times. 

His  son  succeeded  him,  and 
failed  to  profit  by  the  paternal 
example :  that  is  to  say,  he  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  fighting  for 
other  people  instead  of  fighting 
for  himself. 

In  the  rebellion  of  Forty  Five, 
this  northern  squire  sided  to  seri- 
ous purpose  with  Prince  Charles 
and  the  Highlanders.  He  lost  his 
head ;  and  his  children  lost  their 


inheritance.  In  the  lapse  of  years, 
the  confiscated  property  fell  into 
the  hands  of  strangers;  the  last 
of  whom  (having  a  taste  for  the 
turf)  discovered,  in  course  of  time, 
that  he  was  in  want  of  money. 
A  retired  merchant,  named  Delvin 
(originally  of  French  extraction), 
took  a  likiug  to  the  wild  situation, 
and  purchased  the  tower.  His 
wife — already  in  failing  health — 
had  been  ordered  by  the  doctors 
to  live  a  quiet  life  by  the  sea. 
Her  husband's  death  left  her  a 
rich  and  lonely  widow;  by  day 
and  night  alike,  a  prisoner  in  her 
room;  wasted  by  disease,  and 
having  but  two  interests  which 
reconciled  her  to  life — writing 
poetry  in  the  intervals  of  pain, 
and  paying  the  debts  of  a  rever- 
end brother  who  succeeded  in  the 
pulpit,  and  prospered  nowhere 
else. 

In  the  later  days  of  its  life,  the 
tower  had  been  greatly  improved 
as  a  place  of  residence.  The  con- 
trast was  remarkable  between  the 
dreary  gray  outer  walls,  and  the 
luxuriously  furnished  rooms  in- 
side, rising  by  two  at  a  time  to 
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the  lofty  eighth  story  of  the 
huilding.  Among  the  scattered 
populace  of  the  country  round, 
the  tower  was  still  known  by  the 
odd  name  given  to  it  in  the  by- 
gone time — *  The  Clink.'  It  had 
been  so  called  (as  was  supposed) 
in  allusion  to  the  noise  made  by 
loose  stones,  washed  backwards 
and  forwards  at  certain  times  of 
the  tide,  in  hollows  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  building  stood. 

On  the  evening  of  her  arrival 
at  Mrs.  Delvin's  retreat,  Emily 
retired  at  an  early  hour,  fatigued 
by  her  long  journey.  Mirabel  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with 
his  sister  privately  in  her  own 
room. 

'Send  me  away,  Agatha,  if  I 
disturb  you,'  he  said,  '  and  let  me 
know  when  I  can  see  you  in  the 
morning.' 

*  My  dear  Miles,  have  you  for- 
gotten that  I  am  never  able  to 
sleep  in  calm  weather  ?  My  lul- 
laby, for  years  past,  has  been  the 
moaning  of  the  great  North  Sea, 
under  my  window.  Listen  !  There 
is  not  a  sound  outside  on  this 
peaceful  night.  It  is  the  right 
time  of  the  tide,  just  now — and 
yet,  "the  clink"  is  not  to  be 
heard.     Is  the  moon  up  V 

Mirabel  opened  the  curtains. 

'The  whole  sky  is  one  great 
abyss  of  black,'  he  answered.  *  If 
I  was  superstitious,  I  should  think 
that  horrid  darkness  a  bad  omen 
for  the  future.  Are  you  suffer- 
ing, Agatha  f 

*  Not  just  now.  I  suppose  I 
look  sadly  changed  for  the  worse, 
since  you  saw  me  last?' 

But  for  the  feverish  brightness 
of  her  eyes,  she  would  have  looked 
like  a  corpse.  Her  wrinkled  fore- 
head, her  hollow  cheeks,  her  white 
lips,  told  their  terrible  tale  of  the 
suffering  of  years.  The  ghastly 
appearance  of  her  face  was  height- 
ened by  the  furnishing  of  the 
room.     This  doomed  woman,  dy- 


ing slowly  day  by  day,  delighted 
in  bright  colours  and  sumptuous 
materials.  The  paper  on  the  walls, 
the  curtains,  the  carpet,  presented 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  She  lay 
on  a  couch  covered  with  purple 
silk,  under  draperies  of  green  vel- 
vet to  keep  her  warm.  Rich  lace 
hid  her  scanty  hair,  turning  pre- 
maturely gray;  brilliant  rings 
glittered  on  her  bony  fingers. 
The  room  was  in  a  blaze  of  light 
from  lamps  and  candles.  Even 
the  wine  at  her  side,  that  kept 
her  alive,  had  been  decanted  into 
a  bottle  of  lustrous  Venetian  glass. 
*My  grave  is  open,'  she  used  to 
say  \  '  and  I  want  all  these  beau- 
tiful things  to  keep  me  from  look- 
ing at  it.  I  should  die  at  once, 
if  I  was  left  in  the  dark.' 

Her  brother  sat  by  the  couch , 
thinking.  '  Shall  I  guess  what  is 
in  your  mind  V  she  asked. 

Mirabel  humoured  the  caprice 
of  the  moment.   '  Guess !'  he  said. 

<Tou  want  to  know  what  I 
think  of  Emily,'  she  answered. 
*  Your  letter  told  me  you  were  in 
love ;  but  I  didn't  believe  your 
letter.  I  have  always  doubted 
whether  you  were  capable  of  feel- 
ing true  love — until  I  saw  Emily. 
The  moment  she  entered  the  room, 
I  knew  that  I  had  never  properly 
appreciated  my  brother.  You  are 
in  love  with  her,  Miles ;  and 
you  are  a  better  man  than  I 
thought  you.  Does  that  express 
my  opinion  V 

Mirabel  took  her  wasted  hand, 
and  kissed  it  gratefully. 

'  What  a  position  I  am  in  !'  he 
said.  '  To  love  her  as  I  love  her; 
and,  if  she  knew  the  truth,  to  be 
the  object  of  her  horror — to  be 
the  man  whom  she  would  hunt  to 
the  scaffold,  as  an  act  of  duty  to 
the  memory  of  her  father  !' 

'You  have  left  out  the  worst 
part  of  it,'  Mrs.  Delvin  reminded 
him.  '  You  have  bound  yourself 
to  help  her  to    find    the  man. 
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Your  one  hope  of  persoading  her 
to  become  yonr  wife  rests  on  your 
success  in  finding  him.  And  you 
are  the  man.  There  is  your  situa- 
tion !  You  can't  submit  to  it. 
How  can  you  escape  from  it  ]* 

*  You  are  trying  to  frighten  me, 
Agatha.' 

*  I  am  trying  to  encourage  you 
to  face  your  position  boldly.' 

*  I  am  doing  my  best,'  Mirabel 
said,  with  sullen  resignation. 
*  Fortune  has  favoured  me  so  far. 
I  have,  really  and  truly,  been 
unable  to  satisfy  Emily  by  dis- 
covering Miss  Jethro.  She  has 
left  the  place  at  which  I  «aw  her 
last — there  is  no  trace  to  be  found 
of  her — and  Emily  knows  it.' 

*And,  now  you  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Emily  expects 
you  to  discover  Mrs.  Eook,  Sup- 
pose the  woman  has  not  got  the 
employment  which  she  heard  of 
in  Scotland  ?  She  may  have  re- 
turned to  her  late  master  s  house, 
since  I  wrote  to  you.  You  may 
meet  her  face  to  face,  and  she 
may  recognise  you.' 

*  Not  likely,  Agatha.' 
'  Why  not  V 

*  Am  I  the  man,  with  the  short 
hair  and  the  little  half  whiskers, 
whom  she  remembered  at  the 
innr 

*Who  was  it  said,  Miles,  that 
the  thing  we  never  expect  is  the 
thing  which  generally  happens? 
Be  prepared  for  the  thing  you 
don't  expect.' 

Mirabel  shuddered.  '  I  am 
surrounded  by  dangers,  whichever 
way  I  look,'  he  said.  *  Do  what 
I  may,  it  turns  out  to  be  wyong. 
I  was  wrong,  perhaps,  when  I 
brought  Emily  here.' 

'iSIol' 

'  I  could  easily  make  an  excuse,' 
Mirabel  persisted,  '  and  take  her 
back  to  London.' 

'  And  for  all  you  know  to  the 
contrary,'  his  wiser  sister  replied, 
*  Mrs.  Book  may  go  to  London ; 


and  you  may  take  Emily  back  in 
time  to  receive  her  at  the  cottage. 
In  every  way  you  are  safer  in  my 
old  tower.  And — don't  forget  — 
you  have  got  my  money  to  help 
you,  if  you  want  it.  In  my  be- 
lief, Miles,  you  will  want  it.' 

'  You  are  the  dearest  and  best 
of  sisters  !  What  do  you  recom- 
mend me  to  doT 

*  What  you  would  have  been 
obliged  to  do,'  Mrs.  Delvin  an- 
swered, '  if  you  had  remained  in 
London.  You  must  go  to  Eed- 
wood  Hall  \o  morrow,  as  Emily 
has  arranged  it.  If  Mrs.  Eook  is 
not  there,  you  must  ask  for  her 
address  in  Scotland.  If  nobody 
knows  the  address,  you  must  still 
bestir  yourself  in  trying  to  find  it. 
And,  when  you  do  fall  in  with 
Mrs.  Rook — * 

« Well  V 

*  Take  care,  wherever  it  may  be, 
that  you  see  her  privately.' 

Mirabel  was  alarmed.  '  Don't 
keep  me  in  suspense,'  he  burst 
out.    *  Tell  me  what  you  propose.' 

*  Never  mind  what  I  propose, 
to-night.  Before  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  have  in  my  mind.  I  must 
know  whether  Mrs.  Eook  is  in 
England  or  Scotland.  Bring  me 
that  information  to-morrow,  and 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  Hark  !  The  wind  is  rising, 
the  rain  is  falling.  There  is  a 
chance  of  sleep  for  me — I  shall 
soon  hear  the  sea.    Good-night.' 

*  Good -night,  dearest  —  and 
thank  you  again,  and  again  !' 

*One  word  more.  Miles.  Be 
on  your  guard  with  that  old  ser- 
vant of  Emily's.  Mrs.  Ellmother 
is  no  friend  of  yours ;  I  saw  her 
look  at  you.' 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 

THE  AOOIDENT  AT  BBLFORD. 

Eablt  in  the  morning  Mirabel 
set  forth  for  Redwood  Hall,  in  one 
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of  the  vehicles  which  Mrs.  Delvin 
still  kept  at  The  Clink  for  the 
convenience  of  visitors.  He  re- 
turned soon  after  noon ;  having 
obtained  information  of  the  where- 
abouts of  Mrs.  Book  and  her  hus- 
band. When  they  had  last  been 
heard  of,  they  were  at  Lasswade, 
near  Edinburgh.  Whether  they 
had,  or  had  not,  obtained  the 
situation  of  which  they  were  in 
search,  neither  Mies  Hedwood, 
nor  any  one  else  at  the  Hall,  could 
tell. 

In  half  an  hour  more,  another 
horse  was  harnessed,  and  Mirabel 
was  on  his  way  to  the  railway 
station  at  Belford,  to  follow  Mrs. 
Eook  at  Emily's  urgent  request. 
Before  his  departure,  he  had  an 
interview  with  his  sister. 

Mrs.  Delvin  was  rich  enough 
to  believe  implicitly  in  the  power 
of  money.  Her  method  of  extri- 
cating her  brother  from  the  serious 
difficulties  that  beset  him,  was  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Eook  to  leave  England. 
Their  passage  to  America  would 
be  secretly  paid  ;  and  they  would 
take  with  them  a  letter  of  credit 
addressed  to  a  banker  in  N&w 
York.  If  Mirabel  failed  to  dis- 
cover them,  after  they  had  sailed, 
Emily  could  not  blame  his  want 
•of  devotion  to  her  interests.  He 
understood  this ;  but  he  remained 
desponding  and  irresolute,  even 
with  the  money  in  his  hands. 
The  one  person  who  could  rouse 
his  courage  and  animate  his  hope, 
^^as  also  the  one  person  who  must 
know  nothing  of  what  had  passed 
between  his  sister  and  himself. 
He  had  no  choice  but  to  leave 
Emily,  without  being  cheered  by 
her  bright  looks,  invigorated  by 
her  inspiriting  words.  Mirabel 
went  away  on  his  doubtful  errand 
with  a  heavy  heart. 

'The  Clink'  was  so  far  firom 
the  nearest  post  town,  that  the 
few  letters,  usually  addressed  to 


the  tower,  were  delivered  by  pri- 
vate arrangement  with  a  mes- 
senger. The  man's  punctuality 
depended  on  the  convenience  of 
his  superiors  employed  at  the 
office.  Sometimes  he  arrived 
early,  and  sometimes  he  arrived 
late.  On  this  particular  morn- 
ing he  presented  himself,  at  half- 
past  one  o'clock,  with  a  letter  for 
Emily ;  and  when  Mrs.  Ellmother 
smartly  reproved  him  for  the  de- 
lay, he  coolly  attributed  it  to  the 
hospitality  of  friends  whom  he  had 
met  on  the  road. 

The  letter,  directed  to  Emily  at 
the  cottage,  had  been  forwarded 
from  London  by  the  person  left 
in  charge.  It  addressed  her  as 
'  Honoured  Miss.'  She  turned  at 
once  to  the  end — and  discovered 
the  signature  of  Mrs.  Eook  ! 

*  And  Mr.  Mirabel  has  gone,' 
Emily  exclaimed,  'just  when  his 
presence  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  us !' 

Shrewd    Mrs.  Ellmother  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
read  the  letter  first — and  then  to 
form  an  opinion. 
<  Emily  read  it. 

*  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh ,  Sept.  26tb. 

*  Honoured  Miss, — I  take  up 
pen  to  bespeak  your  kind  sym- 
pathy for  my  husband  and  my- 
self; two  old  people  thrown  on 
the  world  again  by  the  death  of 
our  excellent  master.  We  are 
under  a  month's  notice  to  leave 
Eedwood  Hall. 

*  Hearing  of  a  situation  at  this 
place  (also  that  our  expenses 
would  be  paid  if  we  applied  per- 
sonally), we  got  leave  of  absence, 
and  made  our  application.  The 
lady  and  her  son  are  either  the 
stingiest  people  that  ever  lived— 
or  they  have  taken  a  dislike  to 
me  and  my  husband,  and  they 
make  money  a  means  of  getting 
rid  of  us  easily.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  have  refused  to  accept 
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starvation  wages,  and  that  we  are 
still  out  of  place.  It  is  jast  pos- 
sible that  you  may  have  heard  of 
something  to  suit  us.  So  I  write 
at  once,  knowing  that  good  chances 
are  often  lost  through  needless 
delay. 

*We  stop  at  Belford  on  our 
way  back,  to  see  some  friends  of 
my  husband,  and  we  hope  to  get 
to  Bed  wood  Hall  in  good  time  on 
the  28th.  Would  you  please  ad- 
dress me  to  care  of  Miss  Hedwood, 
in  case  you  know  of  any  good 
situation  for  which  we  could 
apply  1  Perhaps  we  may  be  driven 
to  tiy  our  luck  in  London.  In 
this  case,  will  you  permit  me  to 
have  the  honour  of  presenting  my 
respects,  as  I  ventured  to  propose 
when  I  wrote  to  you  a  little  time 
since? — I  beg  to  remain,  Honoured 
Miss,  your  humble  servant, 

'  R  EooK.' 

Emily  handed  the  letter  to 
Mrs.  Ellmother.  *Eead  it,'  she 
said,  '  and  tell  me  what  you  think.' 

'I  think  you  had  better  be 
careful.' 

'  Careful  of  Mrs.  Rook  V 

*  Yes — and  careful  of  Mrs.  Del- 
vin  too.' 

Emily  was  astonished.  'Are 
you  really  speaking  seriously  V  she 
said.  *  Mrs.  Delvin  is  a  most  in- 
teresting person ;  so  patient  under 
her  sufferings  ;  so  kind,  so  clever ; 
so  interested  in  all  that  interests 
me,  1  shall  take  the  letter  to  her 
at  once,  and  ask  her  advice.' 

*  Have  your  own  way.  Miss.  I 
don't  like  her  !    I  don't  like  her  !' 

Mrs.  Delvin's  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  her  guest  took  even 
Emily  by  surprise.  After  read- 
ing Mrs.  Kook's  letter,  she  rang 
the  bell  on  her  table  in  a  freuzy 
of  impatience.  '  My  brother  must 
be  instantly  recalled,'  she  said. 
*  Telegraph  to  him  in  your  own 
name,  telling  him  what  has  hap- 
pened.   He  will  iind  the  message 


waiting  for  him,  at  the  end  of  his 
journey.* 

The  groom,  summoned  by  the 
bell,  was  ordered  to  saddle  the 
third  and  last  horse  left  in  the 
stables ;  to  take  the  telegram  to 
Belford,  and  to  wait  there  until 
the  answer  arrived. 

*How  far  is  it  to  Redwood 
Hall  V  Emily  asked  when  the  man 
had  received  his  orders. 

*  Ten  miles,'  Mrs.  Delvin  an- 
swered. 

'  How  can  I  get  there  to-day  V 

*  My  dear,  you  can't  get  there.' 

*  Pardon  me,  Mrs.  Delvin,  I 
must  get  there.' 

*  Pardon  me.  My  brother  re- 
presents you  in  this  matter.  Leave 
it  to  my  brother.' 

The  tone  taken  by  Mirabel's 
sister  was  positive,  to  say  the  least 
of  it.  Emily  thought  of  what  her 
faithful  old  servant  had  said,  and 
began  to  doubt  her  own  discretion 
in  so  readily  showing  the  letter. 
The  mistake — if  a  mistake  it  was 
— had  however  been  committed ; 
and,  wrong  or  right,  she  was  not 
disposed  to  occupy  the  subordinate 
position  which  Mrs.  Delvin  had 
assigned  to  her. 

*  Jf  you  will  look  at  Mrs.  Rook's 
letter  again,'  Emily  replied,  *  you 
will  see  that  I  ought  to  answer 
it.  She  supposes  I  am  in  Lon- 
don.' 

*Do  you  propose  to  tell  Mrs. 
Rook  that  you  are  in  this  house  V 
Mrs.  Delvin  asked. 

*  Certainly.' 

'You  had  better  consult  my 
brother,  before  you  take  any  re- 
sponsibility on  yourself.' 

Emily  kept  her  temper.  *  Allow 
me  to  remind  you,'  she  said, '  that 
Mr.  Mirabel  is  not  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Rook — and  that  I  am. 
If  I  speak  to  her  personally,  I  can 
do  much  to  assist  the  object  of 
our  inquiries,  before  he  returns. 
She  is  not  an  easy  woman  to  deal 
with—' 
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'  I  say  No:* 


*And  therefore/  Mrs.  Delvin 
interposed,  *  the  sort  of  person  who 
requires  careful  handling  by  a  man 
like  my  brother — a  man  of  the 
world.' 

*  The  sort  of  person,  as  I  ven- 
ture to  think/  Emily  persisted, 
*  whom  I  ought  to  see  with  as  little 
loss  of  lime  as  possible.' 

Mrs.  Del?in  waited  a  while  be- 
fore she  replied .  In  her  condition 
of  health,  anxiety  was  not  easy 
to  bear.  Mrs.  Hook  s  letter  and 
Emily's  obstinacy,  had  seriously 
irritated  her.  But,  like  all  per- 
£ons  of  ability,  she  was  capable, 
when  there  was  serious  occasion 
for  it,  of  exerting  self-control.  She 
really  liked  and  admired  Emily ; 
and,  as  the  elder  woman  and  the 
hostess,  she  set  an  example  of 
forbearance  and  good-humour. 

'It  is  out  of  my  power  to  send 
you  to  Kedwood  Hall  at  once/ 
8he  resumed.  'The  only  one  of 
my  three  horses,  now  at  your  dis- 
posal, is  the  horse  which  took  my 
brother  to  the  Hall  this  morning. 
A  distance,  there  and  back,  of 
twenty  miles.  You  are  not  in  too 
great  a  hurry,  I  am  sure,  to  allow 
the  horse  time  to  rest.' 

Emily  mitde  her  excuses  with 
perfect  grace  and  sincerity.  *  I 
had  no  idea  the  distance  was  so 
great/ she  confessed.  *  I  will  wait, 
dear  Mrs.  Delvin,  as  long  as  you 
like.' 

They  parted  as  good  friends  as 
ever  —  with  a  certain  reserve, 
nevertheless,  on  either  side. 
Emily's  eager  nature  was  de- 
pressed and  irritated  by  the  pros- 
pect of  delay.  Mrs.  Delvin,  on 
the  other  hand  (devoted  to  her 
brother's  interests),  thought  hope- 
fully of  obstacles  which  might 
present  themselves  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  horte  might  prove 
to  be  incapable  of  further  exertion 
for  that  day.  Or  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  weather  might  end 
in  a  storm. 


But  the  hours  passed — and  the  * 
sky  cleared — and  the  horse  was 
reported  to  be  fit  for  work  again. 
Eortune  was  against  the  lady  of 
the  tower ;  she  had  no  choice  but 
to  submit. 

Mrs.  Delvin  had  just  sent 
word  to  Emily  that  the  carriage 
would  be  ready  for  her  in  ten 
minutes,  when  the  coachman  who 
had  driven  Mirabel  to  Belford  re- 
turned. He  brought  news  which 
agreeably  surprised  both  the 
ladies.  Mirabel  had  reached  the 
station  five  minutes  too  late ;  the 
coachman  had  left  him  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  next  train  to  the 
North.  He  would  now  receive 
the  telegraphic  message  at  Bel- 
ford,  and  might  return  imme- 
diat-ely  by  taking  the  groom's 
horse.  Mrs.  Dehin  left  it  to 
Emily  to  decide  whether  she  would 
proceed  by  herself  to  Kedwood 
Hall,  or  wait  for  Mirabels  return. 

Under  the  changed  circum- 
stances, Emily  would  have  acted 
ungraciously  if  she  had  persisted 
in  holding  to  her  first  intention. 
She  consented  to  wait. 

The  sea  still  remained'  calm. 
In  the  stillness  of  the  moorland 
solitude  on  tbe  western  side  of 
*  The  Clink,'  the  rapid  steps  of  a 
hor^e  were  heaid  at  some  little 
distance  on  the  high-road.  Emily 
ran  out,  followed  by  careful  Mrs. 
Ellmother,  expecting  to  meet 
Mirabel. 

She  was  disappointed  :  it  was 
the  groom  who  had  returned.  As 
he  pulled  up  at  the  house,  and 
dismounted,  Emily  noticed  that 
the  man  looked  excited. 

*  Is  there  anything  wrong?  she 
asked. 

'  There  has  been  an  accident. 
Miss.' 

*  Not  to  ]Mr.  Ililirabel !' 

'  No,  no,  Miss.  An  accident  to 
a  poor  foolish  woman,  travelling 
from  Lasswade.' 

Emily  looked  at  Mrs.  EUmo- 
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ther.     '  It  can't  be  Mis.  Eook  !' 
she  said. 

*  That's  the  name,  Miss  I  She 
got  out  before  the  train  had  quite 
stopped,  and  fell  on  the  platform.' 

'  Was  she  hurt  f 

'Seriously  hurt,  as  I  heard. 
They  carried  her  into  a  house 
hard  by — and  sent  for  the  doctor.' 

*  Was  Mr.  Mirabel  one  of  the 
people  who  helped  her  V 

'  He  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  platform,  Miss;  waiting  for 
the  train  from  London.  1  got  to 
the  station  and  gave  him  the 
telegram,  just  as  the  accident  took 
place.  We  crossed  over  to  hear 
more  about  it.  Mr.  Mirabel  was 
telling  me  that  he  would  return 
to  "The  Clink"  on  my  horse- 
when  he  heard  the  woman's  name 
mentioned.  Upon  that,  he  changed 
his  mind  and  went  to  the  house.* 

•Was  he  let  in r 

*The  doctor  wouldn't  hear  of 
it.  He  was  making  the  examina- 
tion ;  and  he  said  nobody  was  to 
be  in  the  room  but  her  husband, 
and  the  woman  of  the  house.' 

'  Is  Mr.  Mirabel  waiting  to  see 
herr 

'  Yes,  Miss.  He  said  be  would 
wait  all  day,  if  necessary  ;  and  he 
gave  me  this  bit  of  a  note  to  take 
to  the  mistress.' 

Emily  turned  to  Mrs.  EUmo- 
ther.  '  It*s  impossible  to  stay 
here,  not  knowing  whether  Mrs. 
Book  is  going  to  live  or  die,'  she 
said.  '  I  shall  go  to  Belford — 
and  you  will  go  with  me.' 

The  groom  inteifered.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  Miss.  It  was  Mr. 
Mirabel's  most  particular  wish 
that  you  were  not,  on  any  account, 
to  go  to  Belford.' 

*  Why  not  V 

*  He  didn't  say.' 

Emily  eyed  the  note  in  the 
man's  hand  with  well-grounded 
distrust.  In  aU  probability,  Mira- 
bel's object  in  writing  was  to  in- 
struct his  sister  to  prevent  her 


guest  from  going  to  Belford.  The 
carriage  was  waiting  at  the  door. 
With  her  usual  promptness  of 
resolution,  Emily  decided  on  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  she  was 
free  to  use,  as  she  pleased,  a  car- 
riage which  had  been  already 
placed  at  her  disposal. 

'  Tell  your  mistress,*  she  said 
to  the  groom,  '  that  I  am  going 
to  Belford  instead  of  to  Bed  wood 
Hall.' 

In  a  minute  more,  she  and  Mrs. 
Ellmother  were  on  their  way  to 
join  Mirabel  at  the  station. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

OUTSIDE  THE  BOOM. 

Emily  found  Mirabel  in  the 
waiting-room  at  Belford.  Her 
sudden  appearance  might  well 
have  amazed  him ;  but  his  face 
expressed  a  more  serious  emotion 
than  surprise — he  looked  at  her 
as  if  she  had  alarmed  him. 

'Didn't  you  get  my  message f 
he  asked.  '  I  told  the  groom  I 
wished  you  to  wait  for  my  return. 
I  sent  a  note  to  my  sister,  in  case 
he  made  any  mistake.' 

'The  man  made  no  mistake,' 
Emily  answered.  *  I  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  Mrs.  Delvin.  l)id  you  really 
suppose  I  could  endure  the  sus- 
pense of  waiting  till  you  came 
back  ?  Do  you  think  I  can  be  of 
no  use — I  who  know  Mrs.  Rook]' 

*  They  won't  let  you  see  her.' 
*Why  not?     YtAi  seem  to  be 

waiting  to  see  her.' 

*  I  am  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  rector  of  Beiford.  He  is  at 
Berwick  ;  and  he  has  been  sent 
for,  at  Mrs.  Rook's  urgent  re- 
quest.' 

*  Is  she  dying  ]' 

*  She  is  in  fear  of  death — whe- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly,  I  don't 
know.      There  is   some  internal 
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*/  say  No:* 


iojary  from  the  fall.  I  hope  to 
see  her  when  the  rector  returns. 
As  a  hrother  clergyman,  I  may 
with  perfect  propriety  ask  him  to 
use  his  influence  in  my  favour.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  find  you  so  eager 
about  it.* 

'  I  am  always  eager  in  your  in- 
terests.' 

'  Don't  think  me  ungrateful/ 
Emily  replied,  gently.  *  I  am  no 
stranger  to  Mrs.  Book ;  and,  if  I 
send  in  my  name,  I  may  be  able 
to  see  her,  before  the  clergyman 
returns.' 

She  stopped.  Mirabel  suddenly 
moved  so  as  to  place  himself  be- 
tween her  and  the  door.  *  I  must 
really  beg  of  you  to  give  up  that 
idea,'  he  said ;  *  you  don't  know 
what  horrid  sight  you  may  see — 
what  dreadful  agonies  of  pain  this 
unhappy  woman  may  be  suffer- 
ing.' 

His  manner  suggested  to  Emily 
that  he  might  be  acting  under 
some  motive,  which  he  was  un- 
willing to  acknowledge.  *  If  you 
have  a  reason  for  wishing  that  I 
should  keep  away  from  Mrs. 
Hook,'  she  said,  *  let  me  hear 
what  it  is.  Surely  we  trust  each 
other  1  I  have  done  my  best  to 
set  the  example,  at  any  rate.' 

Mirabel  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  reply. 

While  he  was  hesitating,  the 
station-master  passed  the  door. 
Emily  asked  him  to  direct  her 
to  the  house  in  which  Mrs.  Book 
had  been  received.  He  led  the 
way  to  the  end  of  the  platform, 
and  pointed  to*  the  house.  Emily 
and  Mrs.  EUmother  immediately 
left  the  station.  Mirabel  accom- 
panied them,  still  remonstrating, 
still  raising  obstacles. 

The  house  door  was  opened  by 
an  old  man.  He  looked  reproach- 
fully at  Mirabel.  *  You  have  been 
told  already,'  he  said,  *that  no 
strangers  are  to  see  my  wife.' 
Encouraged  by  discovering  that 


the  man  was  Mr.  Eook,  Emily 
mentioned  her  name.  '  Perhaps 
you  may  have  heard  Mrs.  Eook 
speak  of  me,'  she  added. 

'I've  heard  her  speak  of  you 
oftentimes.' 

'  What  does  the  doctor  say  V 

'  He  thinks  she  may  get  over  it^ 
She  doesn't  believe  him.' 

'  Will  you  say  that  I  am  anxious 
to  see  her,  if  she  feels  well  enough 
to  receive  mel' 

Mr.  Rook  looked  at  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother.  *  Are  there  two  of  you 
wanting  to  go  up-stairst'  he  in- 
quired. 

'  This  is  my  old  friend  and 
servant,'  Emily  answered.  *She 
will  wait  for  me  down  here.' 

*She  can  wait  in  the  parlour; 
the  good  people  of  this  house  are 
well  known  to  me.'  He  pointed 
to  the  pailour  door — and  then  led 
the  way  to  the  first  floor.  Emily 
followed  him.  ^Mirabel,  as  obsti- 
nate as  ever,  followed  Emily. 

Mr.  Rook  opened  a  door  at  th& 
end  of  the  landing ;  and,  turning 
round  to  speak  to  EmUy,  noticed 
Mirabel  standing  behind  her. 
Without  making  any  remark,  the 
old  man  pointed  significantly  down 
the  stairs.  His  resolution  waa 
evidently  immovable.  Mirabel 
appealed  to  Emily  to  help  hioL 

^  She  will  see  me,  if  you  ask 
her,'  he  said.   *  Let  me  wait  here.* 

The  sound  of  his  voice  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  a  cry  from  the 
bed-chamber — a  cry  of  terror. 

Mr.  Rook  hurried  into  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door.  In 
less  than  a  minute,  he  opened  it 
again,  with  doubt  and  horror 
plainly  visible  in  his  face.  He 
stepped  up  to  Mirabel — eyed  him 
with  the  closest  scrutiny — and 
drew  back  again  with  a  look  of 
relief. 

*  She's  wrong,'  he  said ;  *  you 
are  not  the  man.' 

This  strange  proceeding  startled 
Emily. 
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*  What  man  do  you  mean  V  she 
asked. 

Mr.  Kook  took  no  notice  of  the 
question.  With  his  eyes  still 
fixed  on  Mirabel,  he  pointed  down 
the  stairs  once  more.  In  silence, 
Mirabel  had  heard  him.  In  silence, 
Mirabel  obeyed  him.  Mr.  Hook 
turned  to  Emily. 

*  Are  you  easily  frightened?'  he 
said. 

*  I  don't  understand  you,*  Emily 
replied.  •  Who  is  going  to  frighten 
me  1  Why  did  you  speak  to  Mr. 
Mirabel  in  that  strange  way  V 

Mr.  Kook  looked  towarids  the 
bedroom  door.  *  Maybe  you'll 
hear  why,  inside  there.  If  I 
could  have  my  way,  you  shouldn't 
see  her — but  she's  not  to  be  rea- 
soned with.  .  A  caution,  Miss. 
Don't  be  too  ready  to  believe  what 
my  wife  may  say  to  you.  8he's 
had  a  fright.'  He  opened  the 
door.  *In  my  belief,'  he  whis- 
pered, 'she's  off  her  head.' 

Emily  crossed  the  threshold. 
Mr.  Book  softly  closed  the  door 
behind  her. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

INSIDE  THE  ROOM. 

A  DESCENT  elderly  woman  was 
seated  at  the  bedside.  She  rose, 
and  spoke  to  Emily  with  a  ming- 
ling of  sorrow  and  confusion 
strikingly  expressed  in  her  face. 
'  It  isn't  my  fault/  she  said,  *  that 
Mrs.  Book  receives  you  in  this 
manner ;  I  am  obliged  to  humour 
her.' 

She  drew  aside,  and  showed 
Mrs.  Book  with  her  head  sup- 
ported by  many  pillowp,  and  her 
face  strangely  hidden  from'  view 
under  a  veil.  Emily  started  back 
in  horror.  *  Is  her  face  injured  V 
she  asked. 

Mrs.  Book  answered  the  ques- 
tion herself.  Her  voice  was  low 
and  weak;  but  she  still   spoke 


with  the  same  nervous  hurry  of 
articulation  which  had  been  re- 
marked by  Alban  Morris,  on  the 
day  when  she  asked  him  to  direct 
her  to  Netherwood. 

*Not  exactly  injured,'  she  ex- 
plained ;  '  but  one's  appearance  is 
a  matter  of  some  anxiety  even  on 
one's  death-bed.  I  am  disfigured 
by  a  thoughtless  use  of  water,  to 
bring  me  to  when  I  had  my  fall — 
and  I  can't  get  at  my  toilet-things 
to  put  myself  right  again.  I  don't 
wish  to  shock  you.  Please  excuse 
the  veil.' 

Emily  remembered  the  rouge 
on  her  cheeks,  and  the  dye  on 
her  hair,  when  they  had  first  seen 
each  other  at  the  school.  Vanity 
— of  all  human  frailties  the  long- 
est-lived— still  held  its  firmly 
rooted  place  in  this  woman's 
nature ;  superior  to  torment  of 
conscience,  unassailable  by  terror 
of  death  ! 

The  good  woman  of  the  house 
waited  a  moment  before  she  left 
the  room.  *What  shall  I  say,' 
she  asked,  'if  the  clergyman 
comes  V 

Mrs.  Book  lifted  her  hand 
solemnly.  *  Say,'  she  answered, 
'  that  a  dying  sinner  is  making 
atonement  for  sin.  Say  this 
young  lady  is  present,  by  the 
decree  of  an  all- wise  Providence. 
No  mortal  creature  must  disturb 
us.'  Her  hand  dropped  back 
heavily  on  the  bed.  *Are  we 
alone )'  she  asked. 

•  We  are  alone,'  Emily  answered. 
*What  made  you  scream  just 
before  I  came  in  V 

•  No  !  I  can't  allow  you  to 
remind  me  of  that,'  Mrs.  Book 
protested.  *  I  must  compose  my- 
self.    Be  quiet.     Let  me  think.' 

Becovering  her  composure,  she 
also  recovered  that  sense  of  en- 
joyment   in   talking   of    herself, 
which  was   one   of  the  marked 
.  peculiarities  in  her  character. 

•  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  ex- 
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hibit  religion/  she  resumed.  'My 
dear  parents  were  exemplary  peo- 
ple ;  I  was  most  carefully  brought 
up.    Are  you  pious  ?  Let  us  hope 

80.' 

Emily  was  once  more  leminded 
of  the  past. 

The  bygone  time  returned  to 
her  memory — the  time  when  she 
had  accepted  Sir  Jervis  Ked wood's 
offer  of  employment,  and  when 
Mrs.  Book  had  arrived'  at  the 
school  to  be  her  travelling  com- 
panion to  the  north.  The  wretched 
creature  had  entirely  forgotten  her 
own  loose  talk,  after  she  had 
drunk  Miss  Ladd's  good  wine  to 
the  last  drop  in  the  bottle.  As 
she  was  boasting  now  of  her  piety, 
so  she  had  boasted  then  of  her 
lost  faith  and  hope,  and  had 
mockingly  declared  her  free-think- 
ing opinions  to  be  the  result  of 
her  ill-assorted  marriage.  Forgot- 
ten— all  forgotten,  in  this  later 
time  of  pain  and  fear.  Prostrate 
under  the  dread  of  death,  her  in- 
nermost nature — stripped  of  the 
concealments  of  her  later  life — 
was  revealed  to  view.  The  early 
religious  training,  at  which  she 
had  scoffed  in  the  insolence  of 
health  and  strength,  revealed  its 
latent  influence — intermitted,  but 
a  living  influence  always  from  first 
to  last.  Mrs.  liook  was  tenderly 
mindful  of  her  exemplary  parents, 
and  proud  of  exhibiting  religion 
on  the  bed  from  which  she  was 
never  to  rise  again. 

*  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a 
miserable  sinner  1'  she  asked,  after 
an  interval  of  silence. 

Emily  could  endure  it  no  longer. 
*  Say  that  to  the  clergyman,'  she 
answered — *  not  to  me.' 

*  O  1  but  I  must  say  it !'  Mrs. 
Rook  insisted.  '  I  am  a  miserable 
sinner.  Let  me  give  you  an  in- 
stance of  it,'  she  continued,  with 
a  shameless  relish  of  the  memory 
of  her  own  frailties.  *I  have  been 
a  drinker,  in  my  time.    Anything 


was  welcome,  when  the  fft  was  on 
me,  as  long  as  it  got  into  my  head. 
Like  other  persons  in  liquor,  I 
sometimes  talked  of  things  thal^ 
had  better  have  been  kept  secret. 
We  bore  that  in  mind — ^my  old 
man  and  I — when  we  were  en- 
gaged by  Sir  Jervis.  Miss  Red- 
wood wanted  to  put  us  in  the 
next  bedroom  to  hers — a  risk  not 
to  be  run.  I  might  have  talked 
of  the  murder  at  the  inn  ;  and  she 
might  have  heard  me.  Please  to 
remark  a  curious  thing.  What- 
ever else  I  might  let  out,  when  I 
was  in  my  cups,  not  a  word  about 
the  pocket*book  ever  dropped  from 
me.  You  will  ask  how  I  know 
it.  My  dear,  I  should  have  heard 
of  it  from  my  husband,  if  I  had 
let  that  out — and  he  is  as  much 
in  the  dark  as  you  are.  Wonder- 
ful are  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind,  as  the  poet  says ;  and  drink 
drowns  care,  as  the  proverb  says. 
But  can  drink  deliver  a  person 
from  fear  by  day,  and  fear  by 
night  1  I  believe,  if  I  had  dropped 
a  word  about  the  pocket-book,  it 
would  have  sobered  me  in  an  in- 
stant. Have  you  any  remark  to 
make  on  this  curious  circum- 
stance V 

Thus  far,  Emily  had  allowed 
the  woman  to  ramble  on,  in  the 
hope  of  getting  information  which 
direct  inquiry  might  fail  to  pro- 
duce. It  was  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  pass  over  the  allusioli  to 
the  pocket  book.  After  giving 
her  time  to  recover  from  the  ex- 
haustion which  her  heavy  breath- 
ing sufficiently  revealed,  Emily 
put  the  question : 

*  Who  did  the  pocke^book  be- 
long to  ]' 

'  Wait  a  little,'  said  Mrs.  Rook. 
^  Everything  in  its  right  place,  is 
my  motto.  I  mustn't  begin  with 
the  pocketbook.  Why  did  I 
begin  with  it  1  Do  you  think  this 
veil  on  my  face  confuses  me? 
Suppose  I  take  it  ofL     Bat  you 
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must  promise  first — solemnly  pro- 
mise you  won't  look  at  my  face. 
How  can  I  tell  you  about  the 
marder  (the  murder  is  part  of  my 
confession,  you  know),  with  this 
lace  tickling  my  skin  ?  Gro  away 
— and  stand  there  with  your  back 
to  me.  Thank  you.  Xow  I'll 
take  it  off.  Ha  1  the  air  feels  re- 
freshing; I  know  what  I  am 
about.  Good  heavens,  I  have 
forgotten  something  1  I  have  for- 
gotten him.  And  after  such  a 
fright  as  he  gave  me  t  Did  you 
see  him  on  the  landing?' 

*Who  are  you  talking  oiV 
Emily  asked. 

Mrs.  Eook's  failing  voice  sank 
lower  still. 

*  Come  closer/  she  said  ;  '  this 
must  be  whispered.  Who  am  I 
talking  of  T  she  repeated.  *  I  am 
talking  of  the  man  who  slept  in 
the  other  bed  at  the  inn ;  the  man 
who  did  the  deed  with  his  own 
razor.  He  was  gone  when  I  looked 
into  the  outhouse  in  the  gray  of 
the  moniiDg.  O,  I  have  done  my 
duty !  I  have  told  Mr.  Eook  to 
keep  an  eye  on  him  down-stairs. 
You  haven't  an  idea  how  obsti- 
nate and  stupid  my  husband  is. 
He  says  I  couldn't  know  the  man, 
because  I  didn't  see  him.  Ha! 
there's  such  a  thing  as  hearing, 
when  you  don't  see.  I  heard — 
and  I  knew  it  again.' 

Emily  turned  cold,  from  'head 
to  foot. 

•What  did  you  know  again  1* 
she  said. 

*  His  voice,'  Mrs.  Rook  answered. 
^  rU  swear  to  bis  voice  before  all 
the  judges  in  England.' 

Emily- rushed  to  the  bed.  She 
looked  at  the  woman  who  had  said 
those  dreadful  words,  speechless 
with  horror. 

*  You're  breaking  your  promise  1* 
cried  Mrs.  Book.  '  You  false  girl, 
you're  breaking  your  promise !' 

She  snatched  at  the  veil,  and 
put  it  on  again.    The  eight  of  her 


face,  momentary  as  it  had  been, 
reassured  Emily.  Her  wild  eyes, 
made  wilder  still  by  the  blurred 
stains  of  rouge  below  them,  half 
washed  away — her  dishevelled 
hair,  with  streaks  of  gray  showing 
through  the  dye — presented  a  spec- 
tacle which  would  have  been  gro- 
tesque under  other  circumstances, 
but  which  now  reminded  Emily 
of  Mr.  Rook's  last  words;  warn- 
ing her  not  to  believe  what  his 
wife  said,  and  even  declaring  his 
conviction  that  her  intellect  was 
deranged.  Emily  drew  back  from 
the  bed,  conscious  of  an  over- 
powering sense  of  self-reproach. 
Although  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, she  had  allowed  her  faith 
in  Mirabel  to  be  shaken  by  a 
woman  who  was  out  of  her  mind. 

*Try  to  forgive  me,'  she  said. 
*  I  didn't  wilfully  break  my  pro- 
mise ;  you  frightened  me.' 

Mrs.  Rook  began  to  cry.  *I 
was  a  handsome  woman  in  my 
time,'  she  murtnured.  *  You  would 
say  I  am  handsome  still,  if  the 
clumsy  fools  about  me  had  not 
spoilt  my  a'^pearance.  O,  I  do 
feel  so  weak  !  Where's  my  medi- 
cine f 

The  bottle  was  on  the  table. 
Emily  gave  her  the  prescribed 
dose,  and  revived  her  fiEiiling 
strength. 

'  I  am  an  extraordinary  woman,' 
she  resumed.  '  My  resolution  has 
always  been  the  admiration  of 
every  one  who  knew  me.  But 
my  mind  feels — how  shall  I  ex- 
press it  1 — a  little  vacant.  Have 
mercy  on  my  poor  wicked  soul ! 
Help  me.' 

*  How  can  I  help  you  Y 

*  I  want  to  recollect.  Some- 
thing happened  in  the  summer- 
time, when  we  were  talking  at 
Netherwood.  I  mean  when  that 
impudent  master  at  the  school 
showed  his  suspicions  of  me. 
(Lord,  how  he  frightened  me, 
when  he  turned  up  afterwards  at 
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Sir  Jervia's  house!)  You  must 
have  seen  youiself  he  suspected 
me.     How  did  he  show  it  V 

*He  showed  you  my  locket,* 
Emily  answered. 

*  O,  the  horrid  reminder  of  the 
murder!'  Mrs.  Book  exclaimed. 
*  I  didn't  mention  it ;  don't  blame 
me.  You  poor  innocent,  I  have 
something  dreadful  to  tell  you.' 

Emily's  horror  of  the  woman 
forced  her  to  speak.  '  Don't  tell 
me  1'  she  cried.  '  I  know  more 
than  you  suppose ;  I  know  what 
I  was  ignorant  of  when  you  saw 
the  locket.' 

Mrs.  Book  took  offence  at  the 
interruption. 

*  Clever  as  you  are,  there's  one 
thing  you  don't  know,'  she  said. 
*You  asked  me,  just  now,  who 
the  pocket-hook  belonged  to.  It 
belonged  to  your  father.  What's 
the  matter  ]    Are  you  crying  V 

Emily  was  thinking  of  her 
father.  The  pocket-book  was  the 
last  present  she  had  given  to  him 
— a  present  on  his  birthday.  *  Is 
it  lost  V  she  asked  sadly. 

*No,  it's  not  lost.  You  will 
hear  more  of  it  directly.  Dry 
your  eyes,  and  expect  something 
interesting;  I'm  going  to  talk 
about  love.  Love,  my  dear, 
means  myself.  Why  shouldn't  it? 
I'm  not  the  only  nice-looking 
woman,  married  to  an  old  man, 
who  has  had  a  lover.' 

*  Wretch  1  What  has  that  got 
to  do  with  it  r 

'Everything,  you  rude  girl! 
My  lover  was  like  the  rest  of 
them  j  he  would  bet  on  racehorses, 
and  he  lost.  He  owned  it  to  me 
on  the  day  when  your  father  came 
to  our  inn.  He  said,  "  1  must 
find  the  money,  or  be  off  to 
America,  and  say  good-bye  for 
ever."  I  was  fool  enough  to  be 
fond  of  him.  It  broke  my  heart 
to  hear  him  talk  in  that  way.  I 
said,  *'  If  I  find  the  money,  and 
more  than  the  money,  will  you 


take  me  with  you  wherever  you 
go  T  Of  course  he  said  yes.  I 
suppose  you  have  heard  of  the 
inquest  held  at  our  old  place  by 
the  coroner  and  jury?  0,  what 
idiots !  They  believed  I  was 
asleep  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 
I  never  closed  my  eyes — ^I  was  so 
miserable,  I  was  so  tempted.' 

*  Tempted  ?  What  tempted 
you?' 

'Do  you  think  I  had  any 
money  to  spare?  Your  father's 
pocket-book  teibpted  me.  I  had 
seen  him  open  it,  to  pay  his  bill 
overnight.  It  was  full  of  bank- 
notes. 0,  what  an  overpowering 
thing  love  is  !  Perhaps  you  have 
known  it  yourself.' 

Emily's  indignation  once  more 
got  the  better  of  her  prudence. 
*  Have  you  no  feeling  of  decency 
on  your  death -bed  !'  she  said. 

Mrs.  Kook  forgot  her  piety; 
she  was  ready  with  an  impudent 
rejoinder.  *You  hot-headed  little 
woman,  your  time  will  come,'  she 
answered.  *  But  you're  right — I 
am  wandering  from  the  point ;  I 
am  not  sufficiently  sensible  of  this 
solemn  occasion.  By  the  bye,  do 
you  notice  my  language?  I  in^ 
herit  correct  English  from  my 
mother,  a  cultivated  person,  who 
married  beneath  her.  Mymaternal 
grandfather  was  a  gentleman. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  there  came  a 
time,  on  that  dreadful  night, 
when  I  could  stay  in  bed  no 
longer?  The  pocket-book — I  did 
nothing  but  think  of  that  devilish 
pocket-book,  full  of  bank-notes. 
My  husband  was  fast  asleep  all 
the  time.  I  got  a  chair  and  stood 
on  it.  I  looked  into  the  place 
where  the  two  men  were  sleeping, 
through  the  glass  in  the  top  of 
the  door.  Your  father  was  awake; 
he  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room.  What  do  you  say  ?  Was  he 
agitated  ?  I  did  n't  notice.  I  don't 
know  whether  the  other  man  was 
asleep  or  awake.     I  saw  nothing 
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but  the  pocket-book  stuck  under 
the  pillow,  half  in  and  half  out. 
Your  father  kept  on  walking  up 
and  down.  I  thought  to  myself, 
'*  I'll  wait  till  he  get8  tired,  and 
then  I'll  have  another  look  at  the 
pocket-book,"  Where's  the  wine  1 
The  doctor  said  I  might  have  a 
glass  of  wine  when  I  wanted  it' 

Emily  found  the  wine  and  gave 
it  to  her.  She  shuddered  as  she 
accidentally  touched  Mrs.  Rook's 
hand. 

The  wine  helped  the  siDking 
woman. 

'  I  must  have  got  up  more  than 
once,'  she  resumed;  'and  more 
than  once  my  hearb  must  have 
failed  me.  I  don't  clearly  re- 
member what  I  did,  till  the  gray 
of  the  morning  came.  I  think 
that  must  have  been  the  last  time 
I  looked  through  the  glass  in  the 
door.' 

She  began  to  tremble.  She 
tore  the  yeil  off  her  face.  She 
cried  out  piteously,  'Lord,  be 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner !  Come 
here,'  she  said  to  Emily.  *  Where 
are  you?  No,  I  daren't  tell  you 
what  I  saw ;  I  daren't  tell  you 
what  I  did.  When  you're  pos- 
sessed by  the  devil,  there's  no- 
thing, nothing — nothing  you  can't 
do !  Where  did  I  Bud  the  courage 
to  unlock  the  door  ?  Where  did 
I  find  the  courage  to  go  in  9  Any 
other  woman  would  have  lost  her 
senses,  when  she  found  blood  on 
her  fingers  after  taking  the  pocket- 
book—' 

Emily's  head  swam ;  her  heart 
beat  furiously,  she  staggered  to 
the  door,  and  opened  it  to  escape 
from  the  room. 

'I'm  guilty  of  robbing  him,, 
but  Tm  innocent  of  his  blood !' 
Mrs.  Rook  called  after  her  wildly. 
'  The  deed  was  done — the  yard 
door  was  wide  open,  and  the  man 
was  gone — when  I  looked  in  for 
the  last  time.  Come  back,  come 
back!' 


Emily  looked  round. 

'  I  can't  go  near  you,'  she  said 
faintly. 

'  Come  near  enough  to  see  this.' 

She  opened  her  bedgown  at 
the  throat,  and  drew  up  a  loop  of 
ribbon  over  her  head.  I'he  pocket- 
book  was  attached  to  the  ribbon. 
She  held  it  out. 

'  Your  father's  book,'  she  said. 
'Won't  you  take  your  father's 
book  V 

For  a  moment,  and  only  for  a 
moment,  Emily  was  repelled  by 
the  profanation  associated  with 
her  birthday  gift.  Then,  the 
loving  remembrance  of  the  dear 
hands  that  had  so  often  touched 
that  relic,  drew  the  faithful  daugh- 
ter back  to  the  woman  whom  she 
abhorred.  Her  eyes  rested  ten- 
derly on  the  book.  Before  it 
had  lain  in  that  guilty  bosom,  it 
had  been  kU  book.  The  beloved 
memory  was  all  that  was  left  to 
her  now;  the  beloved  memory 
consecrated  it  to  her  hand.  She 
took  the  book. 

'  Open  it/  said  Mrs.  Rook. 

There  were  two  five  -  pound 
bank-notes  in  it. 

'  His  V  Emily  asked. 

'No;  mine — ^the  little  I  have 
been  able  to  save  towards  re- 
storing what  I  stole.' 

'  0  !'  Emily  cried,  '  is  there 
some  good  in  this  woman,  after 
alir 

'  There's  no  good  in  the  woman !' 
Mrs.  Rook  answered  desperately. 
'There's  nothing  but  fear — fear 
of  hell  now;  fear  of  the  pocket- 
book  in  the  past  time.  Twice  I 
tried  to  destroy  it — and  twice  it 
came  back,  to  remind  me  of  the 
duty  that  I  owed  to  my  miserable 
soul.  I  tried  to  throw  it  into  the 
fire.  It  struck  the  bar,  and  fell 
back  into  the  fender  at  my  feet. 
I  went  out,  and  cast  it  into  the 
welL  It  came  back  again  in  the 
first  bucket  of  water  that  was 
drawn  up.     From  that  moment, 
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I  began  to  save  what  I  could. 
Eestitution  !  Atonement !  I  tell 
you  the  book  found  a  tongue — 
and  those  were  the  grand  words 
it  dinned  in  mj  ears,  morning 
and  night.'  She  stopped  to  fetch 
her  breath — stopped,  and  struck 
her  bosom.  *  1  hid  it  here,  so 
that  no  person  should  see  it,  and 
no  person  take  it  from  me.  Super- 
stition ?  O  yes,  superstition  !  Shall 
I  tell  you  something]  Tou  may 
jQnd  yourself  superstitious,  if  you 
are  ever  cut  to  the  heart  as  I  was.. 
He  left  me  !  The  man  I  had  dis- 
graced myself  for,  deserted  me  on 
the  day  vhen  I  gave  him  the 
stolen  money.  He  suspected  it 
was  stolen ;  he  took  care  of  his 
own  cowardly  self — and  left  me 
to  the  hard  mercy  of  the  law,  if 
the  theft  was  found  out.  What 
do  you  call  that,  in  the  way  of 
punishment  ?  Haven't  I  sufifered  ? 
Haven't  I  made  atonement  ?  Be 
a  Christian — say  you  forgive  me.' 

*  I  do  forgive  you.* 

*  Say  you  will  pray  for  me.' 
'  I  will.' 

*  Ha  !  that  comforts  me  I  Now 
you  can  go.' 

Emily  looked  at  her  implor- 
ingly. *  Don't  send  me  away, 
knowing  no  more  of  the  murder 
than  I  knew  when  I  .came  here  ! 
Is  there  nothinj?,  really  nothing, 
you  can  tell  me  V 

Mrs.  Eook  pointed  to  the  door. 

*  Haven't  I  told  you  already  1 
Go  down  stairs,  and  see  the  wretch 
who  escaped  in  the  dawn  of  the 
morning  )' 

*  Gently,  ma'am — gently !  You're 
talking  too  loud,'  cried  a  mocking 
voice  from  outside. 

*  It's  only  the  doctor,'  said  Mrs. 
Hook.  She  crossed  her  hands 
over  her  bosom,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh.  'I  want  no  doctor 
now.  My  peace  is  made  with  my 
Maker.  I'm  ready  for  death ;  I'm 
fit  for  heaven.  Go  away  I  go 
away  I' 


CHAPTER  LXr. 

nOWN-STAIBS. 

In  a  moment  more,  the  doctor 
came  in — a  brisk,  smiling,  self- 
sufficient  man — smartly  dressed, 
with  a  flower  in  his  button-hole. 
A  stifling  odour  of  musk  filled 
the  room,  as  he  drew  out  his 
handkerchief  with  a  flourish,  and 
wiped  his  forehead. 

'Plenty  of  hard  work  in  my 
line,  just  now,'  he  said.  *  Hullo, 
Mrs.  Rook !  somebody  has  been 
allowing  you  to  excite  yourselE 
I  heard  you,  before  I  opened  the 
door.  Have  you  been  encouraging 
her  to  talk  f  he  asked ;  turning 
to  Emily,  and  shaking  his  finger 
at  her  with  an  air  of  facetious 
remonstrance. 

Incapable  of  answering  him; 
forgetful  of  the  ordinary  restraints 
of  social  intercourse — with  the 
one  doubt  that  preserved  her  be- 
lief in  Mirabel,  eager  for  confirma- 
tion— Emily  signed  to  this  stranger 
to  follow  her  into  a  corner  of  the 
room,  out  of  hearing.  She  made 
no  excuses ;  she  took  no  notice  of 
his  look  of  surprise.  One  hope 
was  aU  she  could  feel,  one  word 
was  all  she  could  say,  after  that 
second  assertion  of  MirabeFs  guilt. 
Indicating  Mrs.  Rook  by  a  glance 
at  the  bed,  she  whispered  the 
word : 

*  Mad  r 

Flippant  and  familiar,  the  doc- 
tor imitated  her ;  he  too  looked  at 
the  bed. 

'  No  more  mad  than  you  are, 
Miss.  As  I  said  just  now,  my 
patient  has  been  exciting  herself; 
I  daresay  she  has  talked  a  little 
wildly  in  consequence.  Bers 
isn't  a  brain  to  give  way,  I  can 
tell  you.  But  there's  somebody 
else — ' 

Emily  had  fled  from  the  room. 
He  had  destroyed  her  last  frag- 
ment of  belief  in  Mirabel's  inno- 
cence.    She  was  on  the  landing 
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trying  to  control  herself,   when 
the  doctor  joined  her. 

*Are  you  acquainted  with  tlie 
gentleman  d own- stairs  1'  he  asked. 

*  What  gentleman  Y 

'  I  haven't  heard  his  name ;  he 
looks  like  a  clergyman.  If  you 
know  him — ' 

*I  do  know  him.  I  can't 
answer  questions !     My  mind — ' 

*  Steady  your  mind,  Miss.;  and 
take  your  friend  home  as  soon  as 
you  can.  He  hasn*t  got  Mrs. 
Book's  hard  hrain ;  he's  in  a  state 
of  nervous  prostration,  which  may 
end  hadly.  Do  you  know  where 
he  lives  ]' 

'  He  is  staying  with  his  sister 
— Iklrs.  l»elvin' 

*  Mrs.  Delvin  !  She's  a  friend 
and  patient  of  mine.  Say  I'll  look 
in  to-morrow  morning,  and  see 
what  I  can  do  for  her  brother. 
In  the  mean  time,  get  him  to  bed, 
and  to  rest ;  and  don't  be  afraid 
of  giving  him  brandy.' 

The  doctor  returned  to  the  bed- 
room. Emily  heard  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother's  voice  below. 

*  Are  you  up  there,  Miss  Y 
'  Yes.' 

^Irs.  Ellmother  ascended  the 
stairs.  *  It  was  in  an  evil  hour/ 
she  said,  '  that  you  insisted  on 
going  to  this  place.  Mr.  Mirabel — ' 
The  sight  of  Emily's  face  sus- 
pended the  next  words  on  her  lips. 
She  took  the  poor  young  mistress 
in  her  motherly  arms.  *  0,  my 
child,  what  has  happened  to  you  V 

'  Don't  ask  me  now.  Give  me 
your  arm — ^let  us  go  down-stairs.' 

*You  won't  be  startled  when 
you  see  Mr.  Mirabel — ^will  you, 
my  dear)  I  wouldn't  let  them 
disturb  yoa ;  I  said  nobody  should 
speak  to  you  bat  myself.  The 
truth  is,  Mr.  Mirabel  has  had  a 
dreadful  fright.  What  are  you 
looking  for )' 

*  Is  there  a  garden  here  1  Any 
place  where  we  can  breathe  the 
fresh  air)' 


There  was  a  courtyard  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  They  found 
their  way  to  it.  A  bench  was 
placed  against  one  of  the  walls. 
They  sat  down. 

*  Shall  I  wait  till  you're  better 
before  1  say  any  morel'  Mi's. 
Ellmother  asked.  *No?  You 
want  to  hear  about  Mr.  Mirabel  ? 
My  dear,  he  came  into  the  parlour 
where  I  was ;  and  Mr.  Eook  came 
in  too — and  waited,  looking  at 
him.  Mr.  Mirabel  sat  down  in  a 
corner,  in  a  dazed  state  as  I 
thought.  It  wasn't  for  long.  He 
jumped  up,  and  clapped  his  hand 
on  his  heart  as  if  his  heart  hurt 
him.  "  1  must  and  will  know 
what's  going  on  up-stairs,"  he 
says.  Mr.  Rook  pulled  him  back, 
'and  told  him  to  wait  till  the 
youn^  lady  came  down.  Mr. 
Wirabel  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 
"  Your  wife's  frightening  her,"  he 
says ;  **  your  wife's  telling  her 
horrible  things  about  me."  He 
was  taken  on  a  sudden  with  a 
shivering  fit ;  his  eyes  rolled,  and 
his  teeth  chattered.  Mr.  Eook 
made  matters  worse;  he  lost  his 
temper.  "  I'm  damned,"  he  says, 
**  if  I  don't  begin  to  think  you  are 
the  man,  after  all;  I've  half  a 
mind  to  send  for  the  police."  Mr. 
Mirabel  dropped  into  his  chair. 
His  eyes  stared,  his  mouth  fell 
open.  I  took  hold  of  his  hand. 
Cold — cold  as  ice.  What  it  all 
meant  I  can't  say.  0,  miss,  you 
know  !  Let  me  tell  you  the  rest 
of  it  some  other  time.' 

Emily  insisted  on  hearing  more. 
*  The  end  !'  she  cried.  *  How  did 
it  endr 

*I  don't  know  how  it  might 
have  ended,  if  the  doctor  hadn't 
come  in — to  pay  his  visit,  you 
know,  upstairs.  He  said  some 
learned  words.  When  he  came 
to  plain  English,  he  asked  if  any- 
body had  frightened  the  gentle- 
man. I  said  Mr.  Eook  had 
frightened  him.     The  doctor  says 
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to  Mr.  Eook,  **Mind  what  you 
are  about  If  you  frighten  him 
again,  you  may  have  his  death  to 
answer  for,"  That  cowed  Mr. 
Eook.  He  asked  what  he  had 
better  do.  "  Give  me  some  brandy 
for  him  first,"  says  the  doctor ; 
*'  and  then  get  him  home  at  once." 
I  found  the  brandy,  and  went 
away  to  the  inn  to  order  the  car- 
riage. Your  ears  are  quicker  than 
mine,  Miss — do  I  hear  it  now  V 

They  rose,  and  went  to  the 
house-door.  The  carriage  was 
there. 

Still  cowed  by  what  the  doctor 
had  said,  Mr.  Eook  appeared, 
carefully  leading  Mirabel  out.  He 
had  revived  under  the  action  of 
the  stimulant.  Passing  Emily  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  her — trembled 
— and  looked  down  again.  When 
Mr.  Eook  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage  he  paused,  with  one  of 
his  feet  on  the  step.  A  moment- 
ary impulse  inspired  him  with  a 
false  courage,  and  brought  a  flush 
into  his  ghastly  face.  He  turned 
to  Emily,  and  spoke. 

'  I  am  as  innocent  as  you  are,' 
he  said  to  her. 

She  started  back  from  him, 
and  caught  at  Mrs.  Ellmother's 
arm.  *  You  go  with  him  in  the 
carriage,'  she  said.     *  I  can't.' 

*  How  are  you  to  get  back, 
Miss  V 

She  turned  away,  and  spoke  to 
the  coachman.  '  I  am  not  very 
well.  I  want  the  fresh  air — V\l 
sit  by  you.' 

Mrs.  Ellmother  remonstrated 
and  protested,  in  vain.  As  Emily 
had  determined  it  should  be,  so 
it  was. 

'Has  he  said  anything  1'  she 
asked,  when  they  had  arrived  at 
their  journey's  end. 

'  He  has  been  like  a  man  frozen 
up ;  he  hasn't  said  a  word  j  he 
hasn't  even  moved.' 


'Take  him  to  his  sister;  and 
tell  her  all  that  you  know.  Be 
careful  to  repeat  what  the  doctor 
said.  I  can't  face  Mrs.  Delvin. 
Be  patient,  my  good  old  Mend  ; 
I  have  no  secrets  from  you.  Only 
wait  till  to-morrow;  and  leave 
me  by  myself  to-night.' 

Alone  in  her  room,  Emily 
opened  her  writing-case.  Search- 
ing among  the  letters  in  it,  she 
drew  out  a  printed  paper.  It  was 
the  handbill  describing  the  man 
who  had  escaped  from  the  inn, 
and  oifering  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  him. 

At  the  first  line  of  the  personal 
description  of  the  fugitive,  the 
paper  dropped  from  her  hand. 
Burning  tears  forced  their  way 
into  her  eyes.  Feeling  for  her 
handkerchief,  she  touched  the 
pocket-book  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  Mrs.  Eook. 

After  a  little  hesitation  she 
took  it  out,  and  opened  it. 

The  sight  of  the  bank-notes 
repelled  her ;  she  hid  them  in  one 
of  the  pockets  of  the  book.  There 
was  a  second  pocket  which  she 
had  not  yet  examined.  She  put 
her  hand  into  it,  and,  touching 
something,  drew  out  a  letter. 

The  envelope  (already  opened) 
was  addressed  to  '  James  Brown, 
Esq.,  Post-office,  Zeeland.'  Would 
it  be  inconsistent  with  her  respect 
for  her  father's  memory  to  ex- 
amine the  letter  1  No;  a  glance 
would  decide  whether  she  ought 
to  read  it  or  not. 

It  was  without  date  or  address; 
a  startling  letter  to  look  at — for 
it  only  contained  three  words: 

*  I  say  No.' 

The  words  were  signed  in 
initials : 

'  S.  J.' 

In  the  instant  when  she  read 
the  initials,  the  name  occuri^  to 
her. 

Sara  Jethro  1 


{Toht  continued,) 
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A  VERY  favourite  form  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  country  is  found  in 
attending  the  flower-shows  that 
are  held  in  different  districts.  No 
one  must  think  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  Eegent's  Park.  Coun- 
try shows  are  cases  of  develop- 
ment, originating  thus  :  some 
worthy  clergyman,  or  other  bene- 
volent individual,  labours  under 
the  fond  delusion  that  by  giving 
prizes  for  vegetables  and  flowers 
he  may  induce  the  cottagers  to 
give  up  the  public-house  and  take 
to  gardening;  so  sets  to  work, 
draws  out  notices  of  a  cottagers' 
show,  and  duns  all  his  friends  for 
money  for  prizes. 

Well,  the  show  comes  off,  and 
is  remarkably  successful — ^in  fact, 
quite  suspiciously  so,  the  people 
who  have  taken  prizes  being  the 
very  last  persons  you  would  have 
expected  to  be  successfuL  On 
pondering  this  over,  and  making 
a  few  inquiries,  the  following  dis- 
coveries are  made :  one  old  dame, 
who  was  a  winner  in  potatoes, 
played  the  ensuing  game :  hear- 
ing that  a  gentleman's  gardener 
was  taking  up  some  very  flne  kid- 
neys, goes  over  to  see  them ;  of 
course  admires  them  immensely, 
and,  finally,  asks  him  to  give  her 
a  couple  to  roast  for  supper.  Now, 
who  would  be  so  hard-hearted  as 
to  refuse  such  a  request  ?  Accord- 
ingly, she  gets  three  or  four  of 
the  finest.  Having  a  troop  of 
children,  they  come  in  singly  for 
some  days  afterwards,  begging  for 
'just  a  roaster,'  and  get  it.  Thus 
the  required  quantity  for  the  show 
is  made  up.  Then  another  begs 
for  just  a  few  of  '  them  early  car- 
rots '  for  his  '  poor  missus,'  who 
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'  be  uncommon  bad,  sure-lie,  and 
can't  fancy  no  then  else.*  A  third 
comes  and  talks  to  the  man  who  is 
picking  peas,  and  soon  secretes  a 
sufficiency  ;  whilst,  again,  another 
admires  some  '  runner  beans ' — 
'never  seed  such  cur'ous  ones 
afore,  grows  in  bunches  like,'  and 
he  gets  some  as  a  sample.  In  fact, 
on  inquiring  closely,  you  find 
that  the  produce  does  not  come 
from  any  of  the  gardens  it  is  sup- 
posed to,  and  you  have  been  re- 
warding all  the  most  unscrupulous* 
and  ingenious  scamps  in  the  vil- 
lage. This  is  the  first  phase,  and 
gives  you  a  great  idea  of  the  in- 
genuity of  the  British  peasant, 
though  it  does  not  say  much  for 
his  honesty.  You  try  to  prevent 
these  dodges,  and  are  successful. 
But  then  they  take  to  pilfering 
from  their  neighbours'  gardens; 
and  on  going  through  the  village 
in  the  evening,  instead  of  seeing 
men  working  in  their  gardens, 
they  may  be  found  hidden  up  in 
holes  in  hedges,  outhouses,  or 
under  heaps  of  sacks,  with  thick 
sticks  in  their  hands,  on  the  look-^ 
out — first,  to  protect  their  own 
garden  from  robbers;  and,  se- 
condly, with  the  fullest  intention 
of  pillaging  their  neighbours',  if 
they  can  succeed  in  tiring  them 
out,  so  that  they  may  leave  their 
gardens  unprotected.  In  fact, 
the  village  is  in  a  state  of  civil 
war.  This  is  phase  the  second. 
Then  finding  that  the  prizes  go  to 
the  man  who  has  the  biggest  stick 
and  strongest  constitution,  the 
villagers  give  up  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  their  gcurdens,  and 
merely  just  turn  their  attention 
to  growing  such  few  roots  of  po- 
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tatoes,  onions,  or  any  other  vege- 
table they  fancy,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  enter  for  the  prizes. 
Consequently,  very  fine  vegetables 
are  shown,  though  of  coarse 
kinds,  and  by  no  means  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  original 
show.  This  is  phase  the  third. 
To  checkmate  this  prizes  are  given 
for  the  best  cultivated  gardens; 
and  here  yon  are  done  again, 
through  your  innocence  in  think- 
ing, naturally  enough,  that  the 
most  sober  and  industrious  man 
will  have  the  best  and  neatest 
garden.  But  this  is  an  entire 
mistake.  The  sober,  hard-work- 
ing man  is  apt  to  be  tired  on 
coming  home  in  the  evening,  and 
though  he  works  regularly,  and 
keeps  his  garden  in  good  order, 
that  is  all  he  can  do.  BQt  the 
man  who  frequents  the  public, 
though  by  no  means  fond  of  work 
or  his  garden,  has  a  number  of 
boon  companions,  who,  for  an  oc- 
casional twopence  and  a  little 
.4more  beer  than  is  good  for  them, 
will  work  in  his  garden  and  make 
it  a  picture  of  neatness  and  good 
management,  the  greatest  induce- 
ment being  the  prospect  of  the 
grand  *  booze '  they  will  have  on 
winning  the  prize,  which  they 
usually  get. 

The  worthy  founders  of  the 
show,  being  by  this  time  rather 
disgusted  at  the  peculiar  talents 
.shown  by  the  innocent  rustics, 
yet  not  liking  to  give  the  thing 
up,  arrange  to  throw  the  show 
open  to  gentlemen's  gardeners — 
that  is,  so  far  as  to  give  certain 
prizes  for  them  to  compete  for. 
And  now  jockeying  begins  in 
earnest  If  any  gardener  can  in- 
duce a  friend  to  leave  a  fellow- 
competitor's  greenhouse  open  for 
the  night,  or  heat  the  flues  too 
fiercely,  he  is  perfectly  happy. 
Cucumbers  are  exhibited  with  the 
flowers  pinned  on ;  geraniums, 
balsams,   &c,  with  t^ir  petals 


gummed;  and,  as  at  first  the 
judges  are  their  brother-gardeners, 
having  a  fellow-feeling,  these  little 
aflairs  are  overlooked.  But  at 
length  they  are  detected,  through 
one  competitor  having  pinned  the 
flower  on  his  cucumber  unscien- 
tifically, and  on  being  severely 
wigged  by  the  president,  declared 
he  was  not  a  bit  worse  than  the 
others.  Hereupon  a  professional 
gardener,  who  happened  to  be  pre- 
sent-t  being  asked  to  examine  the 
plants,  &c.,  did  it  with  great  glee, 
pointing  out  that  quite  half  were, 
as  he  termed  it,  *  faked.'  After 
this,  professional  judges  were  ap- 
pointed, and  this  is  how  the  show 
developed  from  the  original  germ 
of  the  *  Cottagers'  Garden  Show.' 
For  the  district  show  some 
half-dozen  marquees  are  put  up, 
and,  on  the  morning  of  the  exhi- 
bition, every  sort  of  van  or  vehicle 
may  be  seen  bringing  in  flowers, 
Ssc.  How  they  are  ever  got  into 
their  places  I  cannot  tell,  every 
one  apparently  being  bent  on  un- 
loading his  flowers  first,  or  at  all 
events  preventing  any  one  else 
from  doing  so:  unloading  the 
vegetables  at  Covent  Garden  early 
in  the  morning  is  a  quiet  and 
orderly  proceeding  compared  with 
this.  At  length  the  tents  are  ar- 
ranged, and  very  shortly  after- 
wards some  four  or  five  respect- 
able-looking men,  who  have  evi- 
dently lunched  (at  the  expense  of 
the  competitors,  I  suspect),  come 
lurching  along,  and  enter  them ; 
these  are  the  professional  judges, 
and  a  curious  thing  may  be  noticed 
— that  the  proper  costume  for 
these  gentlemen  in  the  country 
is  a  pair  of  tight  gray  trousers, 
black  tail  or  dress  coat,  a  huge 
black  satin  stock,  and  a  very  high 
and  shiny  *  topper.'  They  make 
their  awards  very  speedily,  having 
no  doubt  settled  it  all  at  the  vil- 
lage inn  previously.  Soon  the 
visitors  b^in  to  appear,  and  &r 
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«n  hoar  or  more  a  constant 
stream  on  foot,  in  carriages,  and 
on  horseback,  pours  in ;  but  the 
attention  they  pay  to  the  exhibits 
is  not  much,  the  ladies  being  ap- 
parently cbiefly  employed  in  scru- 
tinising one  another's  dresses,  and 
the  few  gentlemen  present  look- 
ing awfully  bored. 

The  band  is  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts  of  the  show ; 
the  Militia  or  Volunteer  band  are 
always  present,  and  their  perform- 
ances are  astonishing.  Knowing 
only  the  beginningsof  some  twenty 
or  thirty  tunes,  they  keep  on  at 
these,  running  them  one  into  the 
other  in  the  most  wonderful  way; 
the  wretched  men  have  unfailing 
wind,  and  go  on  with  their  noise 
the  whole  day,  to  the  intense  satis- 
faction of  tbe  bucolics.  After 
being  paid  for  their  services,  they 
usually  adjourn  to  the  public,  and 
very  shortly  a  series  of  single  com- 
bats commence,  in  consequence  of 
disparaging  remarks  on  their  mu- 
tual performances,  the  usual  ter* 
mination  of  the  fSte  being  tbe 
appearance  of  several  of  them 
charged  with  assaults  at  the  next 
bench.  To  an  outsider  the 
affair  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  success, 
the  only  people  pleased  being  the 
few  lucky  competitors ;  as  for  the 
unsuccessful  ones,  their  sole  idea 
is,  not  how  to  improve  their  own 
products  so  as  to  win  next  time, 
but  what  dodge  they  can  practise 
to  prevent  the  fortunate  ones 
being  successful  again. 

Amongst  country  amusements 
people'  are  apt  to  include  going 
to  the  bench,  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  all  you  do  is 
to  hsive  a  pleasant  gossip  with 
your  friends,  and  send  a  few 
scamps  to  gaol  off-hand.  Some- 
bow,  the  town  where  the  bench 
sits  is  five  miles  from  everywhere; 
and  though  there  may  be  a  railway 
station,  still  the  trains  never  fit ; 
flo  you  have  to  drive  over^  usually 


meeting  some  half-dozen  of  your 
brother  magistrates,  and  spending 
half  a  day  under  the  impression 
that  you  are  administering  justice 
and  benefiting  your  fellow-crea- 
tures somehow.  But  as  the  sys- 
tem that  is  carried  out  seems  to  be 
this — not  to  punish  the  culprit  for 
the  crime  he  is  actually  had  up 
for,  but  for  some  other  one  that  he 
has  not  been  proved  guilty  of, 
but  is  strongly  suspected  of  hav- 
ing committed — I  am  doubtful 
whether  it  is  exactly  yt»^tc6  that 
is  administered.  However,  the  sys- 
tem seems  to  work  well,  and  all 
comes  right  in  the  long-run.  One 
half  the  cases  are  usually  assaults, 
chiefly  committed  by  old  women 
on  one  another ;  and  this  style  of 
thing  goes  on:  two  most  disre- 
putable old  women — one  with  a 
black  eye — come  in;  the  clerk 
reads  out  their  names,  and,  after 
administering  the  oath  to  the 
plaintiff,  tells  her  to  make  her 
statement  to  the  bench.  So  off 
she  goes  :  '  Which  my  name  is 
Sarah  Green,  your  worships ;  and 
as  I  was  taking  of  an  hairing  down 
the  street,  just  promiscuous-like,  I 
passes  Mrs.  Brown*s  'ouse,  which 
she  hups  and  says,  "Ho!  'ere's 
old  Sairey  Green!"  "Was  you 
illuding  to  me,  mumT'  says  I; 
"  which  my  name,  if  you  please, 
and  no  offence,  is  Sairar,  and  not 
to  be  miscalled  by  one  who  goes 
charing  for  sixpence  a  day  and 
broken  wittles."  So  she  hups  and 
she  says,  says  she, "  '0  w  about  them 
taters  and  the  small  coal,  Sairey?'' 
which  she  is  the  most  aggravat- 
ingest  and  not-knowing-her-plac- 
ing  old,  &c.'  And  this  interesting 
story  one  has  to  listen  to  for  an 
hour  or  so,  and  finally  to  decide 
whether  Mrs.  Green  attacked  Mrs. 
Brown,  or  vice  versd,  and  award 
punishment  for  their  iniquities. 

There  are  sure  to  be  several 
game  cases,  and  the  languid  in- 
terest the  bench  seemed  to  feel 
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in  the  fonner  ones  is  now  roused 
into  extreme  activity.  Witnesses 
and  police  give  their  evidence  un- 
checked and  vnth  scarcely  due 
regard  to  the  strict  law,  unless 
the  defendants  happen  to  have 
secured  the  services  of  a  lawyer, 
in  which  case  there  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  some  rather  sharp 
passages  between  the  bench  and 
the  attorney. 

A  magistrate  has  been  known 
to  say,  when  the  evidence  ap- 
peared rather  weak,  *Well,  we 
have  got  him  before  us  now ;  he 
is  a  very  artful  customer,  so  we 
must  not  let  him  off.'  This,  of 
course,  in  confidence  to  his  bro- 
ther magistrates.  The  rest  of  the 
cases  are  chiefly  those  which 
give  you  a  very  low  idea  of  the 
morality  and  innocence  of  the 
country.  Nowadays  *  country 
innocence '  can  only  be  used  as  a 
term  of  the  bitterest  irony.  Talk 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  town — 
why,  it  is  nothing  to  the  hideous 
immorality  of  the  country !  If 
auy  one  doubts  this  statement  let 
him  attend  a  single  meeting  of 
any  bench,  and  he  will  be  tho- 
roughly convinced  of.  the  literal 
truth  of  this  statement.  But  there 
is  a  sequel  to  beiug  a  magistrate, 
which,  in  your  ignorance,  never 
occurred  to  you  when  nominated 
for  the  bench,  and  that  is  beiug 
pricked  for  high  sheriff.  There 
is  a  certain  abominable  day  called 
*the  morrow  of  St.  Martin's,' 
when  the  judges  and  some  other 
obnoxious  individuals  meet  and 
appoint  the  sheriffs.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  managed,  but 
should  think  that  they  went  *  odd 
man  out '  for  it ;  and  you  cannot 
help  yourself  unless  you  choose  to 
hand  over  a  pretty  stiff  fine. 

There  are  several  very  delight- 
ful duties  connected  with  the 
shrievalty;  one  is,  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  a  county  election,  the 
sheriff  has  the  pleasure  of  erecting 


the  hustings,  &c.,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense; and  if  they  were  put  up 
badly,  and  in  consequence  fell 
and  killed  any  one,  he  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  have  to  summon 
a  jury  to  try  himself  for  man- 
slaughter. He  has  to  declare  the 
poll,  <&c. ;  and  this,  after  a  hotly- 
contested  election,  is  not  a  pecu- 
liarly delightful  duty.  A  fresh 
egg  is  a  very  nice  and  wholesome 
thing;  but  an  egg  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  is  stale  is  not  pleasant 
when  applied  outwardly,  and  does 
not  strengthen  the  unhappy  man 
for  his  duties  as  high  sheriff. 
Some  people  like  'greens,'  and 
they  are  a  very  healthy  vegetable, 
I  believe;  but  when  they  have 
been  for  a  week  or  two  at  the 
bottom  of  an  ash-pit  in  company 
with  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  they 
are  decidedly  unhealthy,  especially 
when  applied  externally.  It  is, 
morever,  difficult  for  a  man  to 
preserve  his  proper  dignity  when 
bad  eggs  and  rotten  cabbages  are 
used  as  projectile  weapons  of  war. 
Another  delight  which  might 
occur  would  be  that  if  that  emi- 
nent practitioner,  the  successor 
of  the  late  lamented  Marwood^  or 
your  under-sheriff  were  laid  up 
simultaneously,  you  might  be  com- 
pelled to  execute  the  last  sentence 
of  the  law  yourself.  It  is  true 
that  the  sheriff  gets  off  attending 
the  bench,  but  then  it  can  al- 
ways be  shirked  if  he  chooses. 
When  the  assizes  come  the  foil 
beauty  of  the  position  is  felt. 
Just  think  of  having  to  live  in  your 
court-suit  for  nearly  three  whole 
days,  remembering  how  delighted 
you  felt  after  a  le^  on  resuming 
your  ordinary  dress  1  At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  you  do  not 
appreciate  quite  so  much  the  ex- 
cellent fit  of  your — well,  clothes 
as  you  did  when  they  were  first 
put  on. 

The  sufferings    of  these   days 
are  great.  Having  to  go  and  meet 
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the  jadges  with  a  carriage-and- 
foui,  and  drive  with  them  to  the 
assize  courts,  XDakes  you  melan- 
choly, thinking  of  the  meet  at 
the  Magazine  and  the  B.D.C. ; 
and,  contrasting  your  present  posi- 
tion with  that,  it  would  not  he  so 
very  had  if  you  might  drive  them 
yourself,  hut  dignity  must  he  pre- 
served. You  are  in  a  fidget  on 
getting  there,  and  long  just  to  look 
the  team  over,  feeling  sure  that 
the  rein  has  heen  put  in  the  mid- 
dle har  and  not  in  the  cheek  of 
your  favourite  off  leader's  hit,  and 
that  all  the  hearing-reins  are 
too  tight.  However,  you  must 
go  in  and  he  present  when  the 
assize  is  opened ;  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  heing  that  actually 
other  persons,  who  are  not  com- 
pelled hy  duty,  come  and  attend 
the  ceremony. 

ISText  there  is  going  to  church 
and  hearing  a  sermon,  which  may 
be  appropriate,  but  is  decidedly 
too  long.  The  attendance  on  the 
judges  in  court  is  an  awful  busi- 
ness. You  are  stuck  into  a  little 
box  just  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
clerk's  pew  in  an  old-fashioned 
church.  On  taking  off  your  sword 
to  make  yourself  a  little  less  un- 
comfortable, by  some  extraordi- 
nary fatality,  just  as  the  judge  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  most  eloquent 
address  to  some  unfortunate,  down 
goes  your  abominable  skewer  on 
to  the  floor  with  a  rattle  and 
clang;  whereupon  you  are  fa- 
voured with  a  look  from  his  lord- 
ship, conveying  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, you  are  a  culprit  of  only  one 
shade  lighter  dye  than  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar. 

If  the  judge  is  bilious,  his 
dinner  having  disagreed  with  him, 
he  will  scarcely  allow  the  sherilf 
to  leave  his  side,  and  if  he  goes 
out  to  stretch  his  legs  for  a  minute, 
sends  for  him.  The  idea  is  that 
the  sheri£f  is  a  protector  to  the 
judge ;  but  I  know  this,  that  if 


any  malefactor  was  about  to  thro\i 
anything  at  his  lordship,  I  should 
immediately  duck  down  in  my 
pew,  considering  that,  in  his  wig 
and  voluminous  robes,  his  lord- 
ship was  far  better  calculated  to 
resist  the  shock  than  I  was.  At 
the  lunch,  too,  which  is  given  to 
the  grand  jury,  their  lordships 
always  will  insist  on  returning  to 
the  court  just  as  every  one  is 
getting  comfortable;  it  is  very 
perverse  in  them,  but  they  will 
do  it.  In  fact,  the  whole  affair  is 
rather  wearisome.  I^ot  that  judges 
are  not  most  excellent  and  highly 
cultivated  men ;  but  -even  if  one 
was  shut  up  with  one's  revered 
grandmother  or  maiden  aunt,  from 
whom  you  have  expectations,  for 
three  days,  and  had  to  listen  to 
their  animated  and  impressive 
harangues  to  erring  domestics  all 
the  morning,  and  endure  the 
pearls  of  their  eloquence  the  whole 
evening,  you  would  get  rather 
tired  of  them.  Besides,  some- 
times they  consider  it  their  duty 
to  lecture  you.  I  had  to  endure 
a  long  address  on  the  subject  of 
the  heaviness  of  the  calendar,  and 
fully  agreed  with  their  lordships  in 
deploring  the  bad  state  of  affairs ; 
but  I  fear  my  grief  was  princi- 
pally caused  by  the  length  of  it 
giving  me  an  extra  day  of  attend- 
ance. 

One  unfortunate  that  I  knew 
was  pricked  for  sheriff  twice,  and 
on  complaining  to  the  judge  of 
this,  the  only  consolation  he  got 
was  his  lordship  coolly  saying, 
*  Then,  sir,  I  hope  we  shall  have 
a  sheriff  who  knows  his  duty.* 

The  sense  of  relief  and  the 
feeling  of  utter  exhaustion  ex- 
perienced when  the  affair  is  over, 
none  but  those  who  have  tried  it 
can  tell.  On  getting  home  you 
are  astonished  to  find  that  it  is 
the  same  month  in  which  you 
left,  and  cannot  remember  the 
day  of  the  week,  always  thinking 
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it  is  the  day  before  yesterdftj  or 
the  day  after  to  morrow. 

Hunting  is  decidedly  a  country 
amusement ;  bnt  what  an  extraor* 
dinary  mania  it  is  that  apparently 
compels  people  to  establish  packs 
of  foxhounds  everywhere^  how- 
ever unsuitable  the  country  may 
be  for  them  1  Though  it  may  be 
thickly  wooded,  with  very  small 
enclosures,  yet,  because  there 
are  packs  in  Gloucestershire, 
Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire, 
&c,f  they  must  have  one  as  well. 
No  earthly  good  is  done  by  them* 
The  breed  of  horses  is  certainly 
not  improved  ;  for  a  baker's  pony 
or  a  butcher's  hack  is  quite  good 
enough  in  these  counties.  Then 
the  farmers  get  their  gates  and 
fences  smashed  and  their  poultry 
destroyed  by  the  miserable  little 
turned-down  cubs;  in  fact,  no- 
thing is  so  productive  of  ill-feeling 
and  bad  blood  as  these  wretched 
provincial  packs. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  my  pro- 
perty a  gentleman  called  on  me, 
introducing  himself  as  the  Master 
of  the  Foxhounds — to  my  great 
surprise,  as  the  country  was  so 
utterly  unht  for  hunting  that  the 
possibility  of  there  being  a  pack 
of  houuds  never  entered  my  head 
— and  told  me  that  he  had  turned 
down  half  a  dozen  cubs  in  one  of 
my  woods,  and  was  going  to  turn 
down  some  more  if  I  would  tell 
him  where — evidently  thinking 
that  this  was  a  great  concession 
on  his  part.  This  struck  me  as 
being  uncommonly  cool ;  so  I 
told  him  plainly  that  I  would  not 
have  any  of  these  foxes,  and  if 
I  heard  of  there  being  any  of 
those  little  red  chicken -killing 
Frenchmen  about,  they  would  be 
at  once  destroyed.  He  pretended 
to  laugh  at  this,  and  said,  *  I  must 
have  them/  So  I  rang  the  bell, 
and  sending  for  my  keeper,  told 
him,  in  the  presence  of  the  Master, 
that  if   any  of  those  wretched 


French  foxes  were  seen  or  heard 
of  about  my  covers,  he  would  lose 
his  place,  but  that  all  care  was  to 
be  taken  of  the  wild  ones. 

The  Master's  face,  on  hearing 
this  order,  was  a  sight  He  looked 
as  if  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit ; 
ai^d  I  did  not  understand  for  a 
long  time — in  fact,  until  the  sea^ 
son  began — why  he  was  in  such 
a  state  at  the  idea  of  the  wild 
foxes  being  preserved  and  the 
Frenchmen  destroyed.  It  then 
turned  out  that  the  wild  ones 
were  disliked  because  they  broke 
away  at  once,  whereas  the  others 
kept  running  round  and  round 
the  covers,  and  then  popped  oat 
of  one  into  the  next,  affording  the 
field  a  gentle  trot  of  about  four 
hours'  duration,  and  giving  thenk 
time  to  open  gates  and  pull  down 
fences. 

When  cub-hunting  commenced 
I  actually  routed  out  one  morning 
at  four  o'clock,  and,  much  to  the 
Master's  surprise,  a  good  lot  of 
wild  ones  were  found,  and  as  not 
a  single  red  beggar  was  seen,  I 
knew  that  my  orders  had  been 
carried  out.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  season  I  wrote  to  the  Master, 
telling  him  that  I  would  give  a 
'  breakfast,*  and  that  ho  could  ad- 
vertise it,  which  was  done;  bat 
I  was  considerably  puzzled  by  a 
letter  from  him,  saying  he  hoped 
I  should  have  a  'proper  fox.^ 
However,  this  was  explaaned  fur- 
ther on. 

When  the  breakfast  came  off 
it  was  arousing  to  see  how  com- 
pletely I  was  ignored,  each  man 
seeming  to  think  that  any  cover 
he  had  a  fancy  for  would  be 
drawn  ;  and  I  overheard  one  stout 
old  man  telling  the  Master  that 
such  and  such  a  cover  would  be 
drawn  first,  and  then  certain 
others — ^in  fact,  arranging  the  whole 
affair  to  please  himself,  evidently 
considering  he  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so. 
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The  breakfast  being  ended,  on 
going  out  I  found  the  paddocks 
in  front  of  my  house  turned  into 
'what   looked    like    an   '  equine 
Betheeda  :*  the   '  lame,   the  halt, 
the  blind,  the  withered,'  were  ali 
there.  Such  a  collection  of 'screws' 
I  had  never  seen  i^  my  life  be- 
fore. They  appeared  to  be  afflicted 
with  every  disease   horseflesh  is 
heir    to — broken-kneed    farmers' 
cobs;     collar- marked,    spavined 
butchers' hacks;  the  village  farrier 
on   a  well-bred  screw,  that  was 
only  kept  on  its  legs  by  being  in- 
cessantly  walked  about;  a  few 
horses  that  had  been  hunters,  and 
looked  so  now,  only  on  closer  in- 
ppection    you   found   they  were 
either  blind  of  an  eye  or  slightly 
touched  in  the  wind.     The  horses 
belonging  to  the  huntsman  and 
the  whip  had  four  eyes,  but  only 
five    legs,   between  them.      The 
faster  mounted  a  cob  that  looked 
like  a  good  machiner,  but  decidedly 
-was  not  adapted  for  getting  over 
u  country.     Seeing  him  mounted 
was  the  signal  for  the  field  to 
mount,  and  the  scene  that  ensued 
is     almost     indescribable.     The 
squeaks  of  the  vicious  horses,  the 
grunts  of  the  broken- winded,  the 
cries  of*  Catch  my  horse,  please' — 
for  several  men  on  mounting  had 
been  incontinently  kicked  oif  by 
their  steeds ;  others,  with  only  one 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  their  reins 
all  nohow,  being  bolted  with  in  all 
directions,  formed  the  most  ludi- 
crous sight  possible. 

When  the  confusion  had  abated 
a  little,  I  rode  up  to  the  Master, 
and  told  him  the  cover  which  1 
intended  to  be  drawn.  The  blank 
looks  at  my  declaration  were  most 
amusing.  It  was  clear  that  hardly 
any  one  wished  for  a  run,  but  for 
a  comfortable  trot  all  round  ^and 
through  my  woods  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  As  the  cover  lay  about 
a  mile  off,  I  said  we  had  better 
not  waste  any  more  time,  so  led 


them  off  at  a  smart  pace  to  the 
place ;  though  the  old  gentleman 
who  had  arranged  everything  so 
nicely  did  say  he  had  '  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing ;  quite  an 
unheard-of  proceeding.'  On  reach- 
ing the  cover,  it  was  at  once  evi- 
dent that  the  *  field '  were  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  prevent  a 
run ;  they  wished  the  hounds  to 
be  put  in  at  the  wrong  end  of  it, 
and  on  my  forbidding  this,  sent 
off  the  whip  to  try  and  head  back 
any  fox  that  might  break  for  the 
open ;  but  this  dodge  was  frus- 
trated too,  by  my  riding  after  him 
and  making  him  come  with  me 
and  hold  his  tongue. 

Very  soon  a  hound  opened,  and 
was  immediately  rated  '  war  hare,' 
but  others  also  owned  the  scent 
as  well,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes 
a  fine  fox  jumped  lightly  over  the 
fence  and  put  his  head  straight 
for  the  open.  The  wretched  whip 
was  just  going  to  shout  in  his 
face,  but  I  stopped  him  in  time, 
and  when  he  had  got  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  off,  gave  a  good  *  view- 
halloa,'  which  speedily  brought 
the  hounds  out.  Away  they  went 
hard  enough,  considering  the  size 
of  the  enclosures,  which  did  not 
appear  to  average  more  than  six 
acres ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  Mas- 
ter and  some  of  the  field  came  up 
on  their  fat  cobs,  declaring  it  must 
be  a  hare,  and  were  awfully  dis- 
gusted at  finding  it  was  a  fox,  and 
in  addition  seeing  it  had  taken  to 
the  open. 

I  now  found  that  the  regular 
programme,  which  was  as  follows, 
had  been  completely  spoiled. 
After  breakfast  the  people 
lounged  about,  smoking  and 
pretending  to  look  at  the  hounds 
for  half  an  hour  or  more ;  then 
they  mounted  and  proceeded  to 
draw  all  the  most  unlikely  places 
they  could  think  of.  Meanwhile 
a  'proper  fox'  was  put  down  in 
a  cover  that  had  been  fixed  on, 
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-which  they  ultimately  drew,  and 
managed  to  mob  to  death  just 
about  two  o'clock.  After  this  they 
came  up  and  presented  the  brash 
to  the  lady  of  the  house,  as  it  had 
been  killed  in  the  garden  or  some 
very  unlikely  place,  and  of  course 
were  asked  to  lanch;  then  they 
started  again,  and  pretended  to 
draw  some  other  covers,  and  finally 
•went  home  by  4  p.m.,  very 
-well  satisfied.  All  this  nice  little 
plan  I  had  deranged.     Most  of 


the  field  were  greatly  disgusted, 
but  some  few  -were  delighted  at 
getting  a  fair  run ;  and  my  keeper 
was  equally  so  at  getting  them  all 
away  from  the  woods,  as  under 
the  old  plan  the  foot-people  went 
about  everywhere,  and  every  other 
man  had  his  pockets  full  of  wires, 
which  they  used  to  set  and  visit 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  under  the  pretence  that  they 
thought  they  saw  a  fox  or  heard  a 
halloa. 


AUTUMN. 


It  is  the  Fall ; 
Brown  are  the  brackens  and  shrivelled  and  dead, 
Scanty  and  yellow  the  leaves  overhead ; 

Chilled  by  the  Fall, 

Over  the  nation 

Steals  desolation. 

Cometh  the  gale, 
Biting  and  bitter,  relentless  and  bleak. 
Piercing  and  shrill,  with  a  wail  and  a  shriek  ; 

Into  the  vale. 

Gray  in  the  sky, 

Snow-clouds  float  by. 

But,  what  delight ! 
Bursteth  a  sun-stream  in  glittering  rays 
Down  through  the  dimness,  athwart  through  the  haza ; 

Wondrous  its  might. 

Summer  suns  sail 
"Warm  through  long  weeks,  and  are  brilliant  and  hot, 
But  the  November  suns  charm  they  have  not. 

More  than  them  all 

Thou  dost  enthral. 

Sun  of  the  Fall. 

Like  the  joy- speck, 
Dawning,  arising,  and  thhJliug  the  heart, 
All  unexpected,  when  dark  the  life's  part — 

Darling  joy-speck, 

Treasured  and  kept. 
When  we  have  found  that  unvarying  sun. 
Deemed  as  our  right,  riseth  not  for  each  one. 

And  we  have  wept. 

Sun,  were  all  light, 

Thou  wert  not  bright.  h.  m.  l. 
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There  is  a  drawback  even  to  the 
much-vaunted  facility  of  latter- 
day  traveL  The  modern  tourist 
is  apt  to  journey  too  fast  and  too 
£&r,  and  in  his  haste  to  reach  the 
distant  goal,  to  overlook  the  many 
spots  of  equal  or  greater  interest 
that  lie  beside  his  path.  In  the 
old  days,  when  steam  was  un- 
known, and  the  traveller's  only 
resource  was  the  lumbering  dili- 
gence or  scarcely  swifter  post- 
chaise,  he  was  compelled  to  halt 
at  frequent  intervals,  losing  some 
time  on  the  way,  no  doubt,  but 
often  far  more  than  compensated 
by  the  unlooked-for  loveliness  of 
his  compulsory  stopping'place. 

Among  the  thousands  who  year- 
ly use  the  Ehine  as  a  convenient 
highway  to  Switzerland  or  Italy, 
how  many  know  that  nobl^  river, 
save  as  a  mere  panorama— a  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  each  seen  but 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  for- 
gotten ?  How  many  of  those  who 
speed,  by  rail  or  river,  past  its 
^  chiefless  castles  *  and  its  vine- 
clad  shores,  stop  for  a  nearer  view 
of  even  one  of  its  myriad  scenes 
of  beauty  ?  Of  those  who  claim, 
in  their  Philistine  phrase,  to  have 
*  done '  the  Rhine,  how  many  have 
climbed  the  Drachenfels,  and  drunk 
the  dragon's  blood  on  the  scene  of 
the  dragon's  downfall]  How  many 
have  halted  at  Eolandseck,  with 
its  gardens  down  to  the  river- 
bank,  and  its  lovely  outlook  on 
the  Seven  Mountains?  How 
many  have  climbed  to  the  lonely 
arch,  last  relic  of  the  tower  whence 
Boland  watched  his  lost  bride,  in 
the  garden  of  Nonnenwerth  be- 
low? How  many  have  visited 
the  pilgrim's  church  at  Arenberg, 


with  its  exquisite  garden  and  its 
fairy  shrines?  How  many  have 
scaled  the  hill  to  Marksburg,  and 
penetrated  that  gray  old  fortress, 
with  its  ancient  torture-chambers 
and  legends  of  unquiet  ghosts? 
How  many  have  explored  the  ex- 
quisite Schweizer  Thai,  where 
Nature  seems  to  have  tried  how 
many  forms  of  loveliness  she  could 
combine  in  one  enchanted  valley  ? 
How  many  have  visited  the  Ehein- 
fels  and  the  Itheinstein,  or  the 
Kiederwald,  with  its  majestic 
monument,  at  once  the  image  and 
the  memorial  of  Imperial  Ger- 
many? And  who  that  has  not 
done  all  these,  and  more  than 
these,  shall  dare  to  say  he  really 
knows  the  Rhine  ? 

And  in  like  manner,  the  British 
tourist,  landing  at  Antwerp  or 
Ostend,  is  too  apt  to  hurry  on 
at  once  to  the  Rhine,  or  farther, 
with  scarcely  a  thought  for  the 
grand  old  cities — Bruges,  Ghent, 
Mechlin,  Louvain,  Lidge  —  he 
passes  on  his  way.  To  the  ma- 
jority of  travellers  these  grand 
old  towns  are  but  so  many  rail- 
way-stations; and  yet  there  is  not 
one  of  them  but  has  written  its 
name  in  the  blood  of  heroes  and 
of  martyrs  upon  the  pages  of 
history. 

The  first-named,  Bruges,  might 
claim,  not  a  page,  but  a  volume. 
Bruges  was  a  city  as  early  as 
the  seventh  century.  It  became 
the  chief  trading  town  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  emporium  of 
the  Hanseatic  League.  Seventeen 
foreign  trading  corporations  had 
their  factories  within  its  walls,  and 
twenty  kingdoms  sent  to  it  ambas- 
sadors or  consuls.     At  the  end  of 
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the  thirteenth  century  it  numbered 
nearly    200,000    citizens.       Mr. 
Motley,  in  his  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
R'ipuUiCf  says  :  *  The  trade  of  the 
Netherlands  with  the    Mediter- 
ranean and  the  East  was  mainly 
*  through    this    favoured    city    of 
Bruges,   which    already,   in    the 
thirteenth  century,  had  risen  to 
the  first  rank  in  the  commercial 
world.     It  was  the  resting-place 
for    the    Lombards    and     other 
Italians,   the  great  entrepdt    for 
their    merchandise.     It  now   be- 
came,   in    addition,     the    great 
market-place  for  English  wool  and 
the    woollen  fabrics  of    all  the 
[Netherlands,  as  well  as  for  the 
drugs  and  spices  of  the  East.     It 
had,  however,  by  no  means  reached 
its  apogee,  but  was  to  culminate 
with  Venice,  and  to  sink  with  her 
decline.      When     the     overland 
Indian  trade  fell  o£f  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  passage,  both 
cities  withered.     Grass  grew  in 
the  fair  and  pleasant  streets  of 
Bruges,    and  seaweed    clustered 
about  the  marble  halls  of  Venice.' 
Nor  has  the  political  history  of 
Bruges  been  less  eventful  than  its 
commercial    history.     From   the 
foundation  of  the  Bourg,  its  an- 
cient citadel,  in  865  by  Baldwin 
Bras  deEer,  down  to  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  it  underwent 
frequent  changes  of  government, 
and  was  involved  in   perpetual 
political  struggles.     The  dynasty 
of  longest  duration  was  that  of 
the  Counts  of  Flanders,  which 
endured  from  865  to  1385.     The 
life  and  death  of  one  of  these, 
Charles  the  Good,  twelfth  Count, 
has  recently  been  commemorated 
by  a  splendid  mediaeval  revival. 
Belgium  has  a  special  reputation 
for  pageants  of  this  nature,  which 
are  there  carried  out  upon  a  scale  of 
magnificence  and  with  a  degree  of 
artistic  completeness  to  which  we 
in  this  country  can  make  no  ap^ 
proach.    We  propose  in  the  fol- 


lowing pages  to  give,  in  the  first 
place,  some  account  of  the  history 
of  the  Count,  and,  secondly,  a 
brief  description  of  the  pageant 
given  in  his  honour. 

Charles    the  Good  was  bom 
about  the  year  1085,  and  was  the 
son  of  King  C  mute  of  Denmark, 
by  Adela,  daughter  of  Robert  the 
Frisian,  ninth  Count  of  Flanders. 
A  year  later.  King  Canute,  who 
appears   to  have    resembled  our 
own   Charles   I.   in   entertaining 
pomewhat  exaggerated  notions  of ' 
the  prerogative  of  kings  and  the 
taxability  of  peoples,  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  provoke  a  revolt  among 
his  subjects.     He  sought  refuge 
in   the    church   of    St.    Alban, 
Odinsee,  but  was  pursued  by  the 
rebels,  and  slain  before  the  altar. 
The  deceased  King  having  been 
in  his  lifetime  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  priests,   they  repaid  his 
benefits  })y  canonising  him,  and 
he    thenceforth    figures    as    St. 
Canute.     His  wife  and  infant  son 
took  refuge  with  Count  Eobert  at 
the  Court  of  Flanders,  and  here 
the  youthful  Charles  was  brought 
up.      In   course   of  time  Count 
Kobert  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  Bon^  Kobert  II.,  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  by  his  son  Baldwin 
VII.,  better  known  as  Baldwin 
of  the  Axe.   Baldwin  of  the  Axe, 
dying  without  issue,  appointed  as 
his  successor  his  young  kinsman 
Charles,  who  had  for  some  time 
past  acted  as  a  sort  of  viceroy  in 
the  government,  and  had  more- 
over gained  much  honour  in  the 
Crusades,  in  which  he  had  taken 
an  active  part.     This  took  place 
in  1 1 19,  Charles  being  then  thirty- 
four  years  old.     Baldwin  of  the 
Axe  had  been  noted  for  his  im- 
partial justice,  and  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  new  Count  would 
come  no  whit  behind  him  in  this 
particular.     His  piety,  wisdom, 
and  valour  were  equally  remark- 
able.    His  first  act  was  to  forbid 
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the  carrying  of  arms  in  the  public 
streets  and  markets  (a  fertile  cause 
of  disorder  and  bloodshed)  ;  and 
he  showed  himself  ever  ready  (a 
rare  virtue  of  princes  in  those 
rugged  times)  to  protect  the  ^eak 
against  the  strong.  In  the  winter 
of  1124  there  was  a  season  of  in- 
tense cold.  Men  and  animals 
died  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
seeds  sown  for  the  next  year's 
harvest  were  frozen  in  the  ground. 
A  cruel  famine  was  the  result. 
Lord  and  serf  alike  suffered,  but, 
as  was  natural,  the  poorest  suffered 
most  keenly.  A  chronicler  of  tho 
period  reldtes,  as  a  thing  alto- 
gether unheard  of,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Ghent  were  driven  to 
eat  flesh-meat  in  Lent,  there  being 
no  bread  obtainable.  During  this 
period  of  general  suffering,  the 
Count  not  only  supported  one 
hundred  of  his  poorer  subjects  at 
Bruges,  his  capital  and  chief  resi- 
dence,  but  did  the  like,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  his  dominions.  At 
Ypr^,  in  one  day,  he  gave  away 
7800  loaves.  He  restricted  his 
own  table  to  the  barest  necessaries, 
that  he  might  have  the  more  to 
spare  for  his  people.  He  gave 
warm  clothing  to  those  unfortu- 
nates who  had  parted  with  their 
own  for  bread.  He  forbade  the 
brewing  of  beer  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  famine,  that  there 
might  be  the  more  grain  to  make 
into  bread.  '  Better,'  said  Charles, 
'that  the  rich  drink  -water  than 
that  the  poor  lack  bread.'  To 
compensate,  however,  in  some 
measure  for  the  scarcity  of  beer, 
he  lightened  the  tax  on  wine. 
He  compelled  the  farmers  to  sow 
part  of  their  fields  with  peas  and 
beans,  as  rendering  a  quicker  har- 
vest; and  sternly  repressed  all 
endeavours  on  the  part  of  rich 
men,  by  hoarding  up  corn,  to  make 
a  profit  of  the  general  necessity. 
By  dint  of  such  wise  and  gene- 


rous measures  the  distress  caused 
by  the  famine  wasgreitly  mitigated, 
and  in  due  time  a  plentiful  har- 
vest set  all  right  again. 

In  1 125,  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
dying  without  issue,  a  number  of 
the  prince  electors  put  forward 
Charles  as  his  successor,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have 
been  elected.  The  Archbidhop  of 
Cologne  and  Count  Godfrey  of 
Namur  were  sent  as  ambassadors 
to  sound  him  on  the  subject,  but 
his  people  entreated  him  so  earn- 
estly not  to  desert  them  that  he 
declined  the  proffered  honour. 
Soon  after,  the  then  King  of 
Jerusalem  being  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Saracens,  Charles  was  so- 
licited by  the  Eastern  Christians 
to  accept  the  vacant  throne.  To 
one  of  his  deeply  religious  tem- 
perament this  was  probably  an 
even  greater  temptation  than  the 
crown  of  the  Holy  Koman  Empire ; 
but  again  the  greater  needs  of 
his  own  people  were  passionately 
urged  upon  him,  and  again  he 
rejected  a  crown. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  impartial 
justice  that  as  it  attracts  the  love 
and  honour  of  the  good,  so  it 
excites  the  hatred  of  evildoers. 
Oharles  the  Good  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  this  rule.  Beloved 
almost  to  adoration  by  the  ma- 
jority of  his  subjects,  he  was  at 
once  feared  and  hated  by  others, 
to  whom,  conscious  of  guilt,  his 
virtues  were  a  perpetual  menace. 
Among  such  persons  were  the 
family  of  the  Erembalds,  who, 
though  actually  of  the  serf  class, 
had,  by  degrees,  managed  to  dis- 
guise their  lowly  origin,  and  had 
worked  their  way  to  high  offices 
in  the  State,  their  head,  Bertulf, 
holding  the  positions  of  Provost 
of  St.  Donatian  (the  then  cathe- 
dral) and  Chancellor  of  Flanders. 
Bertulf  was  proud,  unscrupulous, 
and  ambitious — in  all  things  the 
very   antithesis    of    his    master. 
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Charles's  humility  excited  his 
contempt,  Charleses  piety  his 
scorn,  Charles's  justice  his  fear. 
Soon  he  had  a  new  reason  for 
terror.  In  order,  as  he  thought, 
to  strengthen  his  position,  he  had 
married  some  of  his  nieces  to  men 
of  noble  birth.  One  of  these, 
having  a  quarrel  with  an  adver- 
sary, challenged  him ;  but  his  chal- 
lenge was  contemptuously  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that,  having 
contracted  marriage  with  a  serf, 
he  himself  had  forfeited  his 
nobility.  Appeal  was  made  to 
Charles,  who,  as  was  his  custom, 
showing  neither  fear  nor  favour, 
decided,  on  the  evidence,  against 
the  appellant.  The  rage  of  the 
Provost  knew  no  bounds.  Hence- 
forth he  only  bided  his  time  to 
strike  with  effect  An  oppor- 
tunity soon  offered.  Another  of 
the  Erembalds,  named  Burchard, 
during  -  the  temporary  absence  of 
Charles  in  attendance  on  his 
suzerain,  the  King  of  France,  had 
made  a  descent  on  the  fief  of  a 
neighbouring  baron,  Walter  de 
Straeten,  plundering,  ravaging, 
and  burning,  sparing  neither  rich 
man's  mansion  nor  poor  man's 
cottage.  On  returning  from  his 
expedition,  Charles  was  met  at 
Ypres  by  two  hundred  homeless 
outcasts,  imploring  vengeance 
against  the  wrong-doer.  Justice 
was  speedily  done.  Their  allega- 
tions being  found  ti*ue,  the  castle 
of  the  robber  Burchard  was  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  he  and  his 
sentenced  to  make  good  the  injury 
they  had  done.  This  was  Bertulfs 
opportunity.  The  chief  members 
of  the  family  met  together  in 
secret  conclave,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Charles  should  die. 
Burchard  himself  undertook  to 
deal  the  fatal  stroke,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  very  next  day, 
the  2nd  of  March  1127,  the  deed 
should  be  done.  The  conspira- 
tors  knew   enough    of  Charles's 


pious  and  simple  habits  to  be  sure 
that  they  could  take  him  un- 
awares. Accordingly,  when,  at 
early  mom,  Charles,  as  was  his 
habit,  betook  himself  to  the 
church  of  St.  Donatian  to  dis- 
tribute alms  and  recite  his  morn- 
ing prayers,  the  conspirators  fol- 
lowed him.  They  found  him  on 
his  knees,  reciting  the  penitential 
psalms.  A  poor  woman  advanced 
to  ask  alms  of  the  Count,  whe^ 
Burchard,  advancing  from  behind, 
took  the  opportunity  to  strike  the 
deadly  blow,  his  sword  cleaving 
the  skull  of  the  Count,  who  thus 
died  before  the  altar,  as  his  father 
Canute  had  done  before  him.  A 
few  faithful  adherents,  who  strove 
to  protect  their  prince,  perished 
in  like  manner. 

So  far  the  conspirators  had 
succeeded  in  their  wicked  des^ns, 
but  the  day  of  reckoning  was  not 
far  distant.  They  soon  found 
that  they  must  expect  no  sym- 
pathy from  the  Count's  more  loyal 
subjects.  The  hand  of  every  man 
was  against  them.  It  was  part  of 
their  scheme  to  offer  the  crown 
of  the  Count  to  William  of  Ypies, 
who,  they  were  persuaded,  would 
readily  accept  the  honour,  and 
richly  reward  those  who'  had 
assisted  him  to  it.  Accordingly 
they  send  a  messenger  to  William, 
and  Anxiously  await  his  arrival. 
But  William  delays  his  coming, 
and  when  he  does  come  it  is  to 
decline  an  offer  which  he  probably 
fears  to  entertain,  and  to  declare 
not  for  but  against  the  con- 
spirators. Beitulf  takes  refuge  in 
flight,  but  is  captured  and  brought 
to  Ypies,  where  he  is  deliver- 
ed up  to  justice  by  the  very 
man  Irom  whom  ho  had  thought 
to  obtain  reward  and  honour. 
The  rest  of  the  conspirators  fortify 
themselves  in  the  Bourg,  a  walled 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Bruges,  within  which,  on  the  spot 
opposite  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  now 
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planted  with  trees,  the  church 
of  St.  Donatian  stood.  The  Ahbot 
of  St  Peter's  at  Ghent  is  invited 
to  take  away  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Count,  but  the  loyal 
Brugeois  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
removed,  and  the  Count  lies, 
"unhousel'd,  unanerd,*'  in  the 
church  wherein  he  fell.  Mean- 
time, ^^emesis  is  approaching. 
Gervais  de  Fraet,  the  secretary  of 
the  Count,  takes  the  field,  enlisting 
help  on  all  sides  to  avenge  his 
beloved  master.  On  the  9th  of 
March,  with  a  small  but  devoted 
band,  he  reaches  Bruges.  The 
Brugeois  receive  them  with  open 
arms,  and  they  commence  the 
siege  of  the  conspirators  en- 
trenched in  the  Bourg.  Soon  a 
new  ally,  the  Countess  of  Holland, 
comes  to  aid  them  in  the  work  of 
retribution.  After  ten  days'  siege 
the  Bourg  is  taken,  and  the  con- 
spirators are  driven  to  their  last 
stronghold,  the  church  itself, 
which,  as  was  not  unfrequent  in 
those  troubled  times,  was  built 
as  a  place  of  strength,  with  a 
massive  tower,  specially  designed 
to  resist  assault.  Here,  using  the 
tower  as  a  last  citadel,  they  make 
a  stand  until  April  20,  when  a 
mightier  adversary,  the  King  of 
France,  comes  to  complete  their 
downfall  The  tower  is  sapped, 
and  the  surviving  conspirators, 
twenty-seven  in  number,  finding 
no  hope  of  escape,  surrender. 
Prompt  justice  is  done  on  them. 
In  sight  of  all  men  they  are  fiung 
headlong  from  the  roof  of  the 
Count's  palace,  close  at  hand. 

At  last  the  strife  is  over.  The 
church  is  cleared  and  purified, 
and  preparations  are  made  to  re- 
move the  body  of  Charles,  and  to 
deposit  it  in  a  fitting  resting-place. 
Charles's  faithful  subjects  hesitate 
to  look  upon  it.  It  has  lain  five 
weeks  unburied,  and  doubtless  the 
wonn  has  claimed  its  own.  But 
lo  !   a  miracle  !    Ko  sign  of  cor- 


ruption is  seen  upon  the  body, 
which  is  sweet  and  rosy  as  that  of 
a  sleeping  child.  A  poor  cripple, 
one  of  the  many  pensioners  of  the 
Count,  presses  forward  to  touch 
the  hand  which  had  relieved  him 
so  often  in  life.  Another  miracle ! 
The  cripple  is  a  cripple  no  longer. 
His  back  is  no  longer  bowed,  his 
feet  no  longer  feeble;  he  stands 
upright,  and  walks  with  elastic 
tread — the  first-fruit  of  the  super- 
natural virtues  which  are  hence- 
forth to  attach  to  the  reoQains  of 
the  martyred  Count.  So  long  as 
the  church  of  St.  Donatian  stood, 
these  treasured  relics  remained  in 
its  keeping,  from  time  to  time  stiU 
working  (so  say  the  faithful)  mira- 
cles of  healing.  D  uring  the  French 
Revolution,  this  church  was  de- 
stroyed, and  the  relics  were  there- 
upon transferred  to  St  Sauveur, 
the  present  cathedral,  without 
any  diminution  of  their  mira- 
culous powers.  Up  to  a  recent  pe- 
riod, however,  they  had  enjoyed 
only  a  local  reputation,  and  had 
never  been  authenticated  by  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  Pope.  Mon- 
seigneur  Faict,  the  Bishop  of 
Bruges,  felt  that  this  was  a  stdte 
of  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
suffered  to  continue.  Accordingly, 
in  the  year  1877  he  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Pope,  praying  for 
the  customary  inquiry  into  the 
alleged  miraculous  manifestati6ns. 
The  Papal  procedure  does  not 
appear  to  err  on  the  side  of  pre- 
cipitation, for  it  was  not  until 
February  1882  that  a  judgment 
was  pronounced  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  alleged 
miracles,  and  of  the  "beatifi- 
cation "  of  Charles.  This,  it  may 
be  explained  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  minutisB  of  the  Koman 
ritual,  is  a  less  honour  than 
canonisation,  which,  however, 
generally  follows  it  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  period   of 
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time.  Meanwhile,  it  entitles  the 
recipient  to  the  title  of  Blessed, 
though  not  to  that  of  Saint,  and 
to  adoration  within  a  given  sec- 
tion of  the  Catholic  Church.  Over 
and  ahove  the  bare  edict  of 
beatification,  the  Pope  declared 
the  Blessed  Charles  secondary 
patron  of  the  town  and  diocese 
of  Bruges,  and  has  authorised,  the 
carrying  of  his  relics  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal processions. 

Having  thus  secured  the  ponti- 
fical sanction  for  tneir  "  martyr," 
the  good  people  of  Bruges  began 
to  consider  how  best  they  could 
do  him  honour,  and  after  due 
deliberation  decided  on  the  me- 
dioQval  pageant  which  has  recently 
taken  place.  The  provinciid 
Council  of  Bruges  voted  a  sum  of 
2500  francs  (100/.)  in  aid  of  the 
project ;  thereby  exciting,  by  the 
way,  fierce  ire  in  the  minds  of 
the  an ti- clerical  party,  who  ex- 
claimed against  the  wastefulness 
of  such  a  grant,  and  urged  that 
the  money  could  have  been  much 
better  bestowed  on  a  public  library. 
But  the  recalcitrants  found  them- 
selves in  the  minority ;  and  the 
good  citizens  of  Bruges,  with  one 
consent,  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  that  the  pageant  might  be 
celebrated  with  titting  honour. 
Their  motives  were  probably  va- 
rious. Pious  Catholics  were,  of 
course,  bound  to  do  all  honour  to 
the  man  whom  the  Pope  had  de- 
clared Blessed ;  others,  not  quite 
so  orthodox  perhaps,  still  felt  a 
patriotic  pride  in  honouring  the 
memory  of  a  prince  who  had  led 
so  noble  a  life  and  met  so  martyr- 
like a  death ;  some  possibly  were 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  dis- 
playing their  own  handsome  per- 
sons in  the  picturesque  attire  of 
the  Middle  Ages ;  and  some,  no 
doubt,  regarded  the  material  ad- 
vantages which  the  celebration  of 
such  a  pageant  must  attract  to 
their  ancient  town.     Diverse  as 


may  have  been  the  motives,  there 
has  been  thorough  unanimity  of 
action ;  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
not  only  giving  their  personal 
assistance  in  the  eort^ge^  but  at 
their  own  expense  providing  the 
necessary  costumes,  some  of  which 
were  valued,  irrespective  of  iewel- 
ry,  at  as  much  as  40/.  of  English 
money. 

The  historical  portion  of  the 
procession,  which  was  preceded 
by  twelve  heralds  with  trumpets, 
was  divided  into  five  sections. 
The  first  represented  the  marriage 
of  Canute  and  Adela,  the  parents 
of  Charles  the  Good.  The  two 
principal  characters  walked  hand 
in  hand  under  a  canopy  of  state, 
preceded  by  knights,  squires,  and 
minstrels,  and  followed  hy  Robert 
I.,  Count  of  FUnder**,  and  Ger- 
trude his  wife,  father  and  mother 
of  the  bride,  and  Hubert  If.,  her 
brother,  while  a  gallant  retinue 
of  Flemish  barons  brought  up  the 
rear. 

The  second  section  had  refer- 
ence to  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  Charles  the  Good.  In  a  car 
representing  a  ship,  manned  by 
sailors  in  ancient  Danish  costume, 
is  seen  the  now  widowed  Adela, 
returning  with  the  infant  Charles 
to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  her 
father,  Eobert  I.  Two  ladies  of 
honour,  the  Danish  Chancellor, 
and  sundry  Danish  nobles,  ac- 
company her  in  her  (light.  In 
the  next  group  we  find  Charles, 
grown  up  to  manhood,  accom- 
panied by  his  kinsman,  Baldwin 
of  the  Axe  (not  jet  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  Count)  and  other 
knights  in  full  armour,  about  to 
carry  the  banutr  of  the  Cross  into 
the  Holy  Land.  A  group  of 
priests  accompanies  them  with 
benedictions  on  their  enterprise. 
In  the  next  group  we  have  the 
representation  of  a  hunting-party 
in  the  reign  of  Baldwin  of  the 
Axe:    Baldwin    himself,   accom. 
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panied  by  Charles  the  Good  and 
Thierry  of  Alsace,  with  their  respec- 
tive wives,  riding  in  the  centre  of 
the  group,  followed  by  a  goodly 
company  of  lords  and '  ladies, 
*'  counts  a  many  and  dukes  a  few," 
also  mounted,  and  attended  by  an 
ample  following  of  huntsmen  and 
falconers,  dogs  in  leash  and  hawks 
on  wrist,  while  a  couple  of  sturdy 
varlets  shoulder  a  fat  buck,  the 
produce  of  the  chase. 

After  a  short  interval   comes 
the  third  section  of  the  pageant^ 
representing  the  enthronement  of 
Charles   as  Count   of  Flanders. 
The  dean  and  canons  of  St.  Do- 
natian  here  lead  the  way,  with 
sundry  minor  officers  of  the  cathe- 
dral.    Next  come  the  heads  of 
the  principal  monastic  orders  of 
Flanders  in  the  time  of  Charles 
the  Good :    John,  Abbot  of  St. 
Bertin ;  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Mont 
Blandin ;  Folquin,  Abbot  of  St. 
Johuof  Terouane;  Absalom,  Abbot 
of  St  Amand  ;  Simon,  Bishop  of 
Tournai;  John,  Bishop  of  Terou- 
ane,   and   sundry  others,  with  a 
goodly  following  of  monks  and 
chaplains.     These    are    on   foot. 
Next   comes    a  mounted  group, 
consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
different  burghs  of  Flanders,  each 
carrying  the  banner  of  his  city. 
Among  the  bead-roll  of  this  group 
wo  note  the  name  of  an  officer 
with  a  very   mysterious    title — 
Hugo,     snaggard     of    Ostkerke. 
Following  these,   also    mounted, 
come  the  lords  and  ladies,   too 
numerous  to  name,  forming  the 
Count's  court.     Next  in  order  are 
a  band  of  musicians,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
a  company  of  marshals,  bearing 
banners  with  the  arms    of  the 
Count,  and  the  proclamation  of 
general    peace.      Thus    heralded 
cornea   a  triumphal  car,  bearing 
the  newly  enthroned  Count  and 
his  Countess,  Marguerite  de  Cler- 
mont.   Upon  a  regal  throne,  under 


a  canopy  of  state,  sit  the  noble 
pair,  surrounded  by  their  ladies 
of  honour,  squires,  and  men-at- 
arms,  and  the  officers  of  their 
immediate  household.  The  next 
two  groups  have  reference  to 
Charles's  twice  renewed  refusal  of 
a  greater  crown,  and  represent 
the  ambassadors  from  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  and  from  Jeru- 
salem, each  party  arranged  under 
their  respective  banners.  The 
next  group  consists  of  sleek  and 
well-fed  burghers  .from  Bruges, 
Ypr^s,  St.  Omer,  and  other  towns, 
with  their  wives  and  children, 
followed  by  prosperous  merchants 
from  Amsterdam,  London,  and 
other  leading  markets  of  the 
world.  This  group  is  intended  to 
typify  the  peacefulness  and  pros- 
perity of  Flanders  under  the  rule 
of  the  good  Count.  Next  comes 
another  car,  representing  the  palace 
of  the  Count  on  the  Bourg,  now 
replaced  by  the  existing  Palais  de 
Justice.  Here  the  Count  is  seen, 
surrounded  by  his  chaplains  and 
almoners,  distributing  aims  to  the 
poor  of  his  people. 

We  now  come  to  the  fourth 
section  of  the  pageant,  represent- 
ing the  death  of  Charles  as  already 
described.  Another  car,  drawn 
by  six  horses,  represents,  on  a 
diminished  scale,  the  church  of 
St.  Donatian  and  the  scene  of  the 
assassination.  The  Count  is  seen 
upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  and 
behind  him  the  assassin  Burchard, 
with  his  sword  raised  in  act  to 
strike.  In  quick  succession  fol- 
lows the  chastisement.  In  the 
next  group  is  seen  the  chivalry  of 
Flanders,  with  Gervais  de  Praet 
at  their  head ;  then  the  French 
king  and  his  following;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  group,  on  foot, 
with  downcast  eyes  and  manacled 
hands,  the  captive  assassins  led 
to  execution.  The  Countess  of 
Holland,  with  another  band  of 
avengers,  follows  behind. 
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The  next,  and  fina],  section  (so 
far  as  the  historical  portion  of  the 
pageant  is  concerned)  represents 
the  '  glorification '  of  Charles ;  and 
here,  by  a  sort  of  poetic  license, 
the  actual  costume  of  the  period 
of  Charles's  life  has  been  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  the  richer  ha- 
bits of  the  fourteenth  century, 
ivhen  Bruges  vas  in  the  zenith  of 
its  splendour.  First,  in  honour 
of  Charles  in  the  character  of 
Count  of  FJanders,  comes  a  group 
of  pages  costumed  in  yellow  and 
black,  the  Flemish  national  co- 
lours. Next  comes  a  band  of 
chorus- singers  in  red,  the  colour 
of  martyrdom,  accompanied  by  a 
bevy  of  maidens  bearing  palms. 
!Next,  doing  honour  to  the  virtues 
of  Charles  as  a  citizen,  and  attired 
in  red,  white,  and  blue,  the  colours 
of  Bruges,  come  a  group  of  young 
men  and  maidens,  bearing  the 
escutcheon  of  the  city  and  of  its 
various  guilda  A  group  of  pages 
comes  next  in  order,  and  then  a 
car,  on  which  Charles — mounted 
on  a  lofty  pedestal  surrounded  by 
four  angels,  and  on  a  lower  level 
by  a  number  of  young  girls,  each 
wearing  a  mural  crown,  and  re- 
presenting one  of  the  towns  of 
Flanders — ^is  seen,  with  arms  ex- 
tended in  the  attitude  of  benedic- 
tion. At  each  comer  of  the  plat- 
form is  a  lion,  holding  a  shield 
before  him,  and  carrying  a  stan- 
dard. This,  which  should  in  due 
course  have  been  the  ch'max  of 
the  pageant,  was  in  truth  its  least 
satisfactory  portion.  As  the  car 
moved,  the  saint  (who  was  in  this 
case  a  dummy)  wobbled  about 
in  a  very  unsanctified  manner. 
The  lions,  too,  were  a  mist<ake. 
We  have  it  on  Shakesperean  au- 
thority that  'your  lion  is  a  fearful 
wild-fowl;'  and  in  his  native 
forest,  or  even  safely  guarded  in 
an  iron-barred  cage,  Uie  lion  is 
unquestionably  a  noble  animal; 
but  a  lion  sitting  upright  on  his 


tail,  like  a  terrier  begging  for  bis- 
cuits, is  anything  but  a  dignified 
spectacle. 

The  modem  cut  of  hair  and 
whisker  was, .  in  some  instances^ 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  some 
of  the  male  personages  dis- 
played a  youthfulness  of  face  and 
tigure  not  quite  consistent  with 
their  assumed  character  of '  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  signiors.'  A 
little  closer  attention  to  'make- 
up' would  have  been  well  be- 
stowed, and,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  horses  attached  to  the 
cars  were  a  little  too  medisval, 
exhibiting  a  strong  family  like- 
ness to  Don  Quixote's  Kosinante. 
These,  however,  were  exceptions, 
and,  having  said  thus  much,  or 
thus  little,  by  way  of  fault-find- 
ing, we  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
the  pageant,  which,  as  a  whole, 
was  artistically  conceived  and 
munificently  carried  out  To  giye 
some  notion  of  its  magnitude,  we 
may  mention  that  the  historical 
portion,  already  described,  moving 
only  too  quickly  for  the  wishes  of 
the  spectators,  took  a  full  half- 
hour  to  pass  a  given  point,  and 
that  this  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
tremely imposing  ecclesiastical  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  the  bishops, 
priests,  and  acolytes  of  seven  dif- 
ferent parishes,  convoying,  with 
all  the  '  pride,  pomp,  and  circum- 
stance '  which  the  Church  of  Eome 
lavishes  on  her  ritual,  the  chaues 
containing  the  relics  of  their 
patron  saints,  many  of  whom 
were  represented  '  in  their  habit 
as  they  lived '  in  this  portion  of 
the  procession.  Finally,  on  a 
triumphal  car,  and  enclosed  in  a 
magnificent  reliquary,  were 'borne 
the  relics  of  Charles  the  Grood  him- 
self, whose  permanent  resting-place 
is  now  the  cathedral  of  St  Sau- 
veur.  This  supplementary  pro- 
cession occupied  an  additional 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  its  passage. 
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In  order  to  appreciate  the  fall 
effectiveness  of  the  pageant,  the 
reader  should  be  acquainted  with 
Bruges  itself,  a  city  of  which 
every  other  street  is  a  picture. 
From  the  noble  market-place, 
where  the  *  belfiry,  old  and  brown, 
thrice  consumed  and  thrice  re- 
built, still  watches  o'er  the  town,' 
to  the  outermost  ramparts,  with 
their  massive  time-worn  gates, 
Bruges  is  a  thing  of  beauty — a 
city  of  many  gables,  of  tower  and 
turret,  crest  and  crocket,  mullion 
and  corbel.  The  wayfarer,  if 
gifted  with  the  sense  of  artistic 
beauty,  scarce  passes  a  street's 
length  without  perforce  turning 
to  gaze  at  some  fine  old  burgher 
mansion,  some  noble  example  of 
the  power  and  dignity  which  the 
later  Gothic  imparts  even  to  do-  • 
mestic  architecture.  The  broad 
canals  which  intersect  Bruges  in 
all  directions,  with  here  a  bridge 


and  here  a  quay,  and  here  a  row 
of  ancient  houses  rising  from  the 
very  water's  edge,  and  reflected  in 
the  depths  below, — make  an  ad- 
ditional element  of  picturesque- 
ness.  The  artist,  strolling  with 
his  sketch-book  through  Bruges, 
feels  inclined  to  cry  'halt'  at 
every  street-comer ;  the  only  diffi- 
culty, among  such  a  superabund- 
ance of  beauty,  being  to  know 
where  to  choose.  The  Italians 
have  a  proverb,  *  See  Naples,  and 
then  die,'  on  the  assumption  that 
for  him  who  has  seen  Naples 
there  are  no  farther  possibilities 
of  beauty.  Adopting  the  proverb 
with  a  difference,  we  would  say, 
'  See  Bruges,  and  live  as  long  as 
you  possibly  can;'  but  however 
long  you  may  live,  and  however 
far  you  may  wander,  we  venture 
to  doubt  whether  you  will  see 
many  cities  more  beautiful. 

ANQELO  J.  LEWIS. 
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The  late  Sir  HenTj  Taylor  puts 
into  the  znoutli  of  the  hero  of  his 
'dramatic  romance,'  PkUip  van 
Artevelde,  a  line  which,  like  others 
that  have  attained  the  vogue  of 
incessant  repetition,  has  been  fre- 
quently misquoted  as  if  from 
Shakespeare : 

'  The  world  knows  nothing  of  ita  greatest 
men.* 

The  dramatist  is  evidently  giv- 
ing utterance  to  his  own  senti- 
ments— his  own  by  the  'right  of 
first  expression,  as  well  as  by  the 
sanction  included  in  sponsorship 
and  adoption.  It  is  a  pretty 
paradox ;  but  it  involves  a  quarrd 
of  definitions,  and  is  generally  in- 
defensible on  analysis.  It  is  on 
the  whole  a  false  and  startling 
way  of  enunciating  a  truism — that 
the  world,  whose  'great  heart' 
has  the  reputation  of  being  'just,' 
does  not  infallibly  appreciate  a 
grandeur  which  it  is  a  task  and  a 
strain  to  apprehend,  and  which  to 
compass  is  impossible. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  there 
have  ever  existed  in  the  world 
many  mute  inglorious  Miltons, 
Yir^ls,  or  Homers,  for  poets  are 
makers  by  profession — creators, 
amougst  other  things,  of  their 
own  opportunities.  Undiscovered 
village  Hampdens,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  of  even  less  plentiful 
occurrence,  for  they  can  have  no 
possible  metier  except  as  they  are 
roughly  trained  or  tortured  into 
it  by  the  little  tyrant  of  their 
fields;  and  Cromwells,  guiltless 
of  their  country's  blood,  must 
meekly  wait    to  be  called  into 


existence  by  the  bully  of  the 
hamlet  or  the  squabbles  and  fac- 
tious of  the  green. 

Greatness,  it  is  a  comfort  for 
neglected  heroes  to  know,  is  ne- 
cessarily more  extensive  than  re- 
puted greatness — a  proposition  of 
which  the  antithesis,  however,  is 
equally  true,  if  not  equally  rele- 
vant— for  greatness  is  of  the 
essence,  whereas  the  reputation 
for  greatness  is  of  accident  and 
circumstance.  It  is  not  every 
kind  of  greatness  that  admits  of 
public  demonstration ;  and  partial 
or  limited  greatness  can  hope  for 
no  more  than  a  limited  or  partial 
recognition.  Only  the  potentiality 
of  infinite  performance  can  expect 
or  can  require  a  plane  of  infinite 
extension. 

The  greatness  of  the  study  is 
not  the  greatness  of  the  open; 
and  the  greatness  of  the  vast  is 
less  likely  to  be  overlooked  than 
the  more  concentrated  greatness 
of  the  minute.  The  Iliad  may 
be  accommodated  in  a  nutshell ; 
but  the  actual  wrath  and  prowess 
of  Achilles  demanded  for  their 
arena  the  plains  beneath  the  walls 
of  *  windy  Troy.' 

Greatness,  again,  is  not  isola- 
tion, although  the  reputation  for 
greatness  gravitates  towards  in- 
dividuality and  absorption.  A 
light  which  is  scientifically  re- 
solvable into  a  constellation  may 
be  popularly  regarded  as  a  single 
and  particular  star  which  dwdls 
apart  The  supreme  genius 
achieves  his  domination  and  pre- 
ponderance   by  being  pampered 
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on  the  mairow  and  life-blood  of 
the  contemporaries  amongst  whom 
his  true  rank  is  no  more  than 
prirmiB  inter  pares.  The  greatness 
in  prominence  is  thus  forced  for- 
ward by  the  greatness  in  the 
backgronnd;  but  the  formative 
greatness  in  the  rear  is  no  less 
genuine  than  the  executive  and 
spectacular  greatness  which  fills 
the  stage.  The  Centaurs  are 
overshadowed  by  the  heroes ; 
Chiron  is  forgotten  in  fisivour  of 
Hercules. 

The  reputation  of  Francesco 
Squarcione,  the  master  of  Andrea 
Mantegna,  is  of  this  educative 
character;  and  his  personal  his- 
tory partakes  of  this  educative 
disability.  It  is  only  fjEdr,  there- 
fore, that  as  often  as  his  illustri- 
ous pupil  is  discussed,  a  few  lines 
should  be  interposed  between 
Squarcione  himself  and  the  ob- 
livion which  threatens  him.  He 
was  born  at  Padua  in  1894,  and 
became  a  painter  of  eminence  by 
forming  his  taste  on  the  study  of 
the  most  beautiful  antiques.  Not- 
withstanding that  he  was  per- 
petually employed  and  highly 
esteemed  at  Elorence  and  other 
cities  of  Italy,  he  quitted  all  the 
local  advantages  of  his  profession, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  art  of  painting  in 
what  he  considered  to  be  the 
most  effectual  manner.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  project  he  travelled 
through  the  more  artistically  ad- 
vanced regions  of  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially visited  the  classic  shrines 
of  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing designs  after  the  finest  models 
in  statuary,  sculpture,  or  architec- 
ture. 

He  conveyed  the  drawings 
and  designs  thus  accumulated  to 
Padua,  where  he  ectablished  a 
school  for  painting,  which  acquired 
so  high  a  reputation  that  at  one 
time  he  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven    students  under  his 


direction ;  so  that,  if  not  the  first 
painter  of  his  time,  he  was  at 
least  the  best  of  contemporary 
teachers.  It  was  his  modest,  yet 
proud,  distinction  to  be  currently 
known  as  the  Father  of  Painters. 
He  was  frequently  honoured  with 
the  visits  of  cardinals,  Popes,  and 
sovereign  princes,  who  were  at- 
tracted not  only  by  his  collections, 
but  also  by  his  own  more  than 
respectable  achievements.  Of  his 
productions  as  a  painter,  however, 
but  few  examples  remain.  Lanzi 
mentions  a  picture  by  him  former- 
ly in  the  church  of  the  Carmeli- 
tani  at  Padua,  afterwards  in  the 
possession  of  Signor  Conte  di 
Lazara,  representing  S.  Girolamo 
surrounded  by  several  other  saints, 
which  was  finely  coloured,  with  a 
delicacy  of  expression  and  a  pro- 
priety of  perspective  altogether  in 
advance  of  the  time  of  its  comple- 
tion. Squarcione  lived  more  than 
twenty  years  after  he  had  painted 
this,  the  most  historical  of  all  his 
pictures,  and  died  an  octogenarian 
A.D.  1474. 

The  birthplace  of  Andrea  Man- 
tegna,  called  Cavcdiere,  who  was 
eminent  among  the  most  eminent 
of  the  numerous  disciples  of 
Squarcione,  has  been  variously 
assigned  and  rather  plentifully  de- 
bated. He  was  bom  in  1431, 
alternatively  in  the  city  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  or  in 
the  city  or  the  district  of  Padua. 
Most  probabilities  point  to  the 
latter  as  the  true  locality — a  con- 
clusion which  has  been  ratified  al- 
most beyond  reasonable  contest  by 
the  Marchese  Selvatico  of  Padua, 
by  Brandolese,  by  the  Abbate  Gen- 
nari,  and  other  authors  who  have 
inquired  into  the  subject.  The 
year  of  Mantegna's  birth  is  less 
open  than  the  place  to  ambiguity, 
for  it  is  ascertained  by  the  date 
of  his  first  public  picture  in  the 
church  of  S.  Sofia  at  Padua,  which 
he  inscribed  Andreas  Mantinea 
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Pa;tavvrvu8  annas  VII,  et  X. 
TuUics  SV41  TTianu  pinocit  1448. 

Mantegna  was  of  lowly  extrac- 
tion, being  the  son  of  a  herds- 
man, from  whom  he  inherited  the 
craft  of  cattle-tending,  a  pursuit 
which  his  early  passion  for  art 
occasionally  tempted  him  to  neg- 
lect. The  remarkable  abilities 
which  he  betrayed  were  in  some 
way  or  other  brought  to  the  no- 
tice of  Squarcione,  who  enrolled 
him  among  his  pupils,  gave  him 
a  liberal  education,  and,  as  a  mark 
of  his  appreciation  of  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  made  by  Man- 
tegna, further  adopted  him  as  his 
son. 

Yasari  says  that  Squarcione 
knew  himself  not  to  be  the  most 
distinguished  painter  in  the  world, 
and  to  the  end  that  Mantegna 
mightknow  more  than  he  did  him- 
self, caused  him  to  work  diligently 
from  casts  moulded  on  antique 
statues,  and  after  pictures  on  can- 
vas, which  he  had  brought  from 
the  various  places  visited  by  him 
in  the  course  of  his  tour  of  study 
and  observation,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  Tuscany  and  Eome. 
By  these  and  other  methods  of 
the  same  kind,  Andrea  acquired 
in  his  youth  a  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge,  in  the  queat  after 
which  he  was  assisted  and  stimu- 
lated in  no  slight  degree  by  his 
emulation  of  Marco  Zoppo  of 
Bologna,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  head  of  the  Bologna  School, 
Dario  of  Treviso,  and  Niccolo 
Pizzolo — according  to  some  autho- 
rities the  most  able  of  Mantegna's 
competitors — who  were  all  disci- 
ples of  his  master  and  adoptive 
father.  Certain  basso-relievos  of 
the  ancient  Greek  style,  which 
were  among  the  properties  of  the 
academy  in  -yvhich  Andrea  studied, 
captivated  his  taste  by  the  correct- 
ness of  their  outlines,  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  forms,  the  paral- 
lelism of  their  attitudes,  and  the 


strictness  and  precision  of  their 
drapery.  Carried  away  by  his 
admiration  for  these  severer  quali- 
ties of  his  models,  Mantegna  copied 
them  with  an  almost  servile  faith- 
fulness which  did  not  suffer  him 
to  perceive  that  he  had  failed  to 
appropriate  the  great  prerogative 
of  the  originals — the  soul  that 
animated  them.  Squarcione  after- 
wards, upon  an  offensive  change 
in  the  relations  in  which  he  and 
Mantegna  had  stood  towards  each 
other,  ridiculed  his  former  pupil 
for  the  exaggeration,  if  not  even 
for  the  very  existence,  in  his  work 
of  the  identical  qualities  and  cha- 
racteristics which  Mantegna  had 
assimilated  as  an  almost  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  method  of 
study  which  Squarcione  himself 
had  prescribed. 

But  neither  under  the  influ- 
ence of  adverse  criticism  nor  the 
incitement  of  a  new  departure 
did  Mantegna  ever  quite  emanci- 
pate himself  from  the  youthful 
practice  acquired  in  the  school  of 
Squarcione,  in  which  a  disposition 
of  drapery  fitted  only  for  sculpture 
was  applied  to  painting.  It  was  a 
penalty  that  he  paid  for  the  en- 
thusiasm which  he  threw  into  the 
study  of  the  antique,  and  his 
preference  of  the  knowledge  he 
thence  derived,  to  every  other 
branch  of  the  learning  of  his 
art,  that  he  so  largely  failed  or 
neglected  to  inform  his  compa- 
rative rigidity  and  dryness  of 
manner  with  the  truth  and  ten- 
derness and  vivacity  of  Nature. 
He  detracted  from  the  excellence 
of  his  draperies  by  breaking  them 
up  into  too  many  small  folds; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  for  cor- 
rectness of  design  his  pictures 
may  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  best  masters.  '  The  keeping/ 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pilkington, 
'  is  excellent ;  and  the  skill  he  had 
in  perspective,  which  branch  was 
either    not    well   understood    or 
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much  neglected  by  his  contempo- 
laiies,  gave  his  works  an  addi- 
tional recommendation,  by  infus- 
ing into  them  an  appearance  of 
truth  as  well  as  an  air  of  novelty, 
his  perspective  being  at  the  same 
time  true  and  ornameatal.  Man- 
tegna  showed  particular  excel- 
lence in  the  foreshortening  of 
those  figures  which  were  placed 
in  a  position  to  require  it.  In 
this  respect  good  painters  are 
often  faulty,  aad,  even  when  cor- 
rect, are  apt  to  be  ungraceful; 
but  more  perfect  truth  in  figures 
of  that  kind  than  in  those  of 
Mantegna  cannot  be  produced, 
added  to  which  they  uniformly 
abound  in  peculiar  grace.  His 
most  capital  work  is  his  "  Triumph 
of  Julius  CsBsar,''  consisting  of 
several  pictures,  which  enriched 
the  royfid  collection  at  Hampton 
Court.' 

The  last  few  words  have  led  us 
to  a  point  considerably  in  advance 
of  our  historical  progress.  We 
retrace  our  steps,  therefore,  to  the 
youth  of  Mantegna,  which  was 
remarkable  for  its  precocity  of 
achievement.  At  an  age,  indeed, 
when  others  usually  commenced 
the  study  of  art  he  was  selected 
to  paint  the  altar-piece  for  the 
church  of  S.  Sofia,  to  which  al- 
lusion has  already  been  made,  as 
fixing  the  year  of  his  nativity. 
Soon  after,  and  while  stUl  a  pupil 
of  Squarcione,  he  painted,  as  the 
deputy  of  the  latter,  to  whom  the 
commission  had  been  intrusted, 
the  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists 
for  the  chapel  of  S.  Cristoforo,  in 
the  church  of  the  Eremite  bro- 
thers. These  were  marked  by 
the  early  sculpturesque  manner- 
ism of  Mantegna;  and  one  of 
them  in  particular  is  said  to  have 
been*  the  one  which  drew  down 
upon  the  head  of  the  artist  the 
gibing  and  sarcastic  criticism  of 
Squarcione,  after  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  master  from  his  pupil. 


Popular  and  long-current  tradi- 
tion avers  that  it  was  the  ridicule 
of  Squarcione,  on  his  misapplied 
imitation  of  sculpture,  which  effec- 
tually awakened  Mantegna  to  the 
artistic  necessity  of  character  and 
expression.  This  somewhat  crude 
and  dramatic  explanation  of  An- 
drea's change  of  manner  as  a 
painter  was  at  first  adopted  by  so 
trusted  an  art-critic  as  Dr.  Waa- 
gen ;  who,  however,  subsequently 
came  to  recognise  a  sufiicient  and 
a  more  liberal  reason  for  it  in  the 
influence  upon  Mantegna  of  Ja- 
copo  Bellini  of  Venice,  the  father 
of  Grentile  and  Giovanni  BelHni, 
who,  having  penetrated  below  the 
formal  imperfections  of  Mantegna, 
had  recognised  ib  his  Evangelists 
the  rarity  of  his  gifts  and  the 
depth  of  his  genius. 

It  was  a  mutual  attraction, 
and  it  resulted  in  an  important 
modification  not  only  of  Man- 
tegna's  artistic,  but  also  of  Jiis 
domestic,  relations.  He  became 
the  husband  of  Bellini's  daughter, 
Niccolosa,  who  died  before  him, 
but  who,  never  forgotten,  was  pa- 
thetically commemorated  in  .her 
husband's  will,  which  enjoined 
the  continuation  of  a  yearly  mass 
for  her  soul,  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Andrea  of 
Mantua,  which  he  himself  had 
founded. 

The  influence  of  Jacopo  Bellini 
upon  Mantegna,  after  the  latter 
had  become  the  son-in-law  of  the 
former,  may  be  traced  in  the 
greater  picturesqueness  of  inven- 
tion and  truth  of  colour  of  the 
fresco  of  the  martyrdom  and  death 
of  S.  Cristoforo,  in  the  chapel 
already  alluded  to,  which  was 
executed  immediately  after  Man- 
tegna's  marriage  with  Bellini's 
daughter.  This  fresco,  although 
not  undamaged,  still  remains  in 
better  preservation  than  the  rest 
of  the  compartments  of  the  chapel; 
and  it  is  interesting  for  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  artist  himself,  ia 
the  person  of  the  young  soldier 
with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  who 
stands  close  to  S.  Cristoforo  in 
the  martyrdom.  He  likewise  de- 
lineated, in  addition  to  the  figores 
of  several  of  the  more  eminent  of 
his  friends,  that  of  Squarcione, 
a  large  corpulent  man,  having  a 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  spear 
in  the  other,  dressed  in  green,  and 
standing,  like  Mantegna,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
saint 

The  same  development  of  pic- 
turesque and  realistic  feeling,  which 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  his  connec- 
tion with  Jacopo  BelHni,  is  to  be 
recognised  in  all  the  subsequent 
works  of  Mantegna,  and  is  seen 
nearly  at  its  height  in  the  picture 
of  S.  Mark  writing  his  gospel, 
which  he  painted,  soon  after  the 
invectives  of  Squarcione,  for  the 
church  of  S.  Giustina,  and  in 
which  he  represented  the  head  of 
the  Evangelist  with  an  admirable 
expression  of  the  most  fervid  de- 
votion. The  face  of  S.  Mark, 
indeed,  has  been  described  as 
having  united  the  attention  of  a 
philosopher  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  prophet. 

But  the  sculpturesque  influence 
of  the  antique  was  superseded 
rather  than  renounced.  Andrea 
never  lost  his  opinion  that  good 
antique  statues  were  more  perfect 
and  displayed  more  beauty  in  dif- 
ferent parts  than  is  exhibited  by 
nature,  which  rarely  assembles 
and  unites  every  beauty  in  one 
single  form,  so  that  a  selection  of 
one  part  from  one  form,  and  an- 
other from  a  second,  and  so  on, 
becomes  necessary  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  grace  and  comeliness. 
Tasari  also  credits  Mantegna  with 
the  quaint  idea  that  the  '  muscles, 
veins,  nerves,  and  other  minute 
particulars  were  more  distinctly 
marked  and  more  clearly  defined 
in  statues  than  in  nature,  wherein 


the  tenderness  and  softness  of  the 
flesh,  concealing  and  covering  a 
certain  sharpness  of  outline,  thus 
causes  them  to  be  less  apparent 
There  is,  without  doubt,  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  old  and 
much  attenuated  forms ;  but  these 
are  avoided  by  artists  from  respect 
to  other  considerations.  That 
Andrea  was  firmly  wedded  to  his 
opinions  is,  indeed,  obvious  from 
his  works,  the  manner  of  which 
is  certainly  somewhat  hard,  and 
not  unfrequently  recalls  the  idea  of 
stone  rather  than  of  living  flesh.' 

Along  with  this  qualified  lauda- 
tion may  be  read  another  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that,  during  his 
short  stay  in  Venice,  Mantegna 
made  himself  master  of  every  ad- 
vantage of  that  sshool;  and  in 
some  of  Ids  pictures  there  are 
tones  and  tints  in  flesh  and  land- 
scape of  a  richness  and  zest  equal 
to  the  best  Venetians  of  his  day. 
There  is  even  a  probability  that 
he  returned  in  kind  the  friendly 
advice  and  instruction  of  BeUini, 
to  whom  it  has  been  surmised  he 
may  have  imparted  his  knowledge 
of  perspective.  'Mantegna  was  the 
first,'  says  Lomazzo,  '  who  opened 
the  eyes  of  artists  in  that  branch.' 

On  the  whole,  we  may  generaliae 
with  Dr.  Liibke,  with  reference  at 
once  to  the  Paduan  School  of 
painting,  to  its  first  master  Squar- 
cione, and  to  Mantegna,  one  of  its 
most  brilliant  membersandleadera^ 
that  'the  character  of  Upper 
Italian  painting  is  based  on  the 
expressions  of  a  certain  soft  grace 
and  sweetness.  To  the  learned 
Padua,  famed  for  its  university, 
belongs  the  first  place  in  the 
struggle  towards  a  greater  fidelity 
to  nature  in  art,  the  conception 
of  which  remained  the  same. 
This  was  the  place  where  the 
study  of  the  antique,  as  well  as 
the  scientific  practice  of  perspec- 
tive, was  pursued  with  an  eneigy 
unequalled  elsewhere.    InPadoan 
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painiings  of  this  time  we  divine 
the  place  of  thpir  origin  as  plainly 
as  we  trace  the  free  and  much 
agitated  life  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful community  incontemporaneous 
Florentine  pictores.  This  direct 
reference  to  real  life  is  less  appa- 
rent in  the  Paduan  School ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  an  antique  my- 
thological tendency  prevails.  The 
study  of  the  human  body  is  aided 
by  antique  sculpture ;  and  where 
the  nude  form  itself  is  not  in 
place,  the  accessories,  the  rich 
architectural  perspectives  at  least, 
are  fairly  overloaded  with  repre- 
sentations in  relie£  While  this 
tendency  prevailed,  the  grace  and 
tenderness  which  for  ages  had 
pervaded  the  painting  of  Upper 
Italy  were  for  a  long  time  re- 
pressed, and  forced  to  give  way  to 
a  severe,  often  austere  expression, 
and  an  exaggerated  distinctness 
in  the  delineation  of  form.  This 
tendency  ruled  the  more  uncon- 
ditionally in  the  fifteenth  century, 
since  the  only  Florentine  artist  of 
any  importance  who  at  that  time 
executed  many  works  for  Padua 
(Donatello)  pursued  a  kindred 
aim.  Still,  it  is  easily  apparent 
that  some  such  period  of  transi- 
tion was  essential  to  painting,  if 
it  were  not  to  degenerate  into 
effeminacy  and  indecision.'* 

Paying  a  visit  of  some  duration 
to  Verona,  Mantegna  executed 
several  works  of  great  merit,  not 
only  for  that  city,  but  for  places 
from  which  he  was  commissioned. 
Indeed,  the  first  rank  amongst  his 
altar-pieces  is  occupied  by  the 
grand  work  over  the  high  altar  of 
the  church  of  S.  Zenone  in  Ve- 
rona. It  represents  the  Madonna 
enthroned  and  surrounded  by 
saints,  among  whom  there  is  a 
wonderfully  beautiful  S.  John. 
The  group  is  gracefully  framed  in 
by  rich  architectural  designs,  with 
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charming  genii  holding  garlands 
of  fruit.  The  *  Madonna  della 
Vittoria,'  a.d.  1495,  is  a  similar 
picture  due  to  his  later  years.  It 
was  painted  for  a  chapel  of  the 
Marchess  Francesco  Gonzaga,  in 
the  church  of  the  Filippini,  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  by  that  prince  over  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  at  the  battle  of 
Formoni.  It  represents  the  Mar- 
quis in  armour,  kneeling  before 
the  Virgin  and  Infant  seated  on  a 
throne,  surrounded  by  several 
saints,  and  near  her  S.  Elizabeth, 
which  is  the  portrait  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, with  the  young  S.  John. 
In  this  extraordinary  production 
the  surprising  delicacy  of  the  car- 
nations, the  elegant  cast  of  the 
draperies,  the  glittering  lucidity 
of  the  armour,  and  the  tasteful 
accessories  by  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, equally  surprise  and  charm 
us.  £ach  head  is  a  model  worthy 
of  study  for  the  grace  and  vivacity 
of  expression  and  the  truth  of 
character;  and  the  design,  both  in 
the  nude  and  in  the  vestments, 
completely  contradicts  the  super- 
ficial opinion  that  the  Gothic 
style,  and  that  of  Mantegna,  are 
the  same.  This  interesting  pic- 
ture, which  was  long  the  admira- 
tion of  every  visitor  to  Mantua, 
was  carried  off  by  the  French, 
with  other  booty,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  museum 
of  the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Mantua 
to  be  denuded  of  the  best  produc- 
tions of  Mantegna,  generally,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  forming  part 
of  the  spoils  of  military  conquest. 
Our  own  National  Gallery,  in 
which  the  highly  original  school 
of  Padua  was  once  unrepresented, 
has  latterly  benefited  by  this 
fatality.  Among  the  most  superb 
efforts  of  Mantegna's  genius  is  a 
Madonna  enthroned,  and  adored 
by  John  the  Baptist  and  Mary 
Magdalene — the  latter  a  splendid 
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figure  gazing  up  with  fervent 
confideDce.  This  example,  to- 
gether with  later  accessions,  has, 
after  vicissitudes  of  place  and 
proprietary  more  or  less  romantic, 
found  a  resting-place  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  The  difficulty  of  discover- 
ing authentic  works  of  Mantegna 
make  it  the  more  fortunate  that 
the  gap  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
acquisition  should  have  heen  filled 
by  such  an  example  as  this  famous 
altar-piece.  The  Virgin  is  seen 
enthroned  under  a  vermilion 
canopy,  holding  the  Child  stand- 
ing on  her  lap.  On  the  right  is 
John  the  Baptist,  with  a  delicate 
vase  in  the  right  hand,  round  the 
lower  portion  of  which  is  entwined 
a  scroll  with  the '  Ecce  Agnus,'  on 
the  inner  side  of  which,  in  elegant 
characters,  is  the  inscription,  'An- 
dreas Mantinia,  C.  P.  F.'  (that  is, 
Civis  Paiaviims  fecit),  S.  John 
is  clad  in  goatskin,  and  with  the 
left  hand  holds  a  light-coloured 
drapery  round  him.  On  the  left 
is  the  Magdalene,  with  blonde, 
grandly-flowing  hair,  looking  up- 
wards with  an  air  of  inspiration, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  the  vase 
of  ointment,  and  grasping  her 
mantle  with  her  left.  On  the 
ground  are  separate  stones  and 
plants,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
throne  pomegranate  and  orange 
trees  in  flower.  The  background 
is  sky;  the  figures  are  three- 
quarters  the  size  of  life.  The 
general  'efiect  of  this  picture, 
which  is  painted  in  tempera,  is 
unusually  light.  Nevertheless, 
the  saints,  both  in  the  light  dra- 
peries and  in  the  flesh  parts,  are 
most  delicately  modelled,  and 
carried  out  in  every  detail  with 
as  much  knowledge  as  care.  The 
style  of  the  very  tender  folds 
strikingly  recalls  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna  della  Vittoria  in  the 
Louvre,  and,  as  well  as  other 
qualities,  bears  witness  to  the 
latest  and  ripest  time  of  the  mas- 


ter. The  Madonna's  head,  how- 
ever, as  we  occasionally  find  in 
pictures  by  Mantegna — a  circum- 
stance for  which  Dr.  Waagen  pro- 
fesses to  find  it  difficult  to  account 
— is  inferior  to  the  rest  The 
preservation  is  excellent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  of  Borroni, 
this  picture  passed  from  the  pos- 
session of  Cardinal  Gesare  Monti, 
by  legacy,  into  the  Andreani 
funily.  Later  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Mellerio  family; 
and  last  of  all,  so  far  as  private 
ownership  is  concerned,  of  the 
family  of  Sommaglia,  who  sold  it 
to  a  picture-dealer  in  1855. 

Already  it  has  been  made  ap- 
parent that  the  domicile  of  Man- 
tegna was  not  uniform  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  his  migrations  he 
visited  Eome,  to  which  he  was 
invited  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII., 
for  whom,  inter  alia,  he  painted 
a  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  winning 
a  ripeness  for  his  own  style  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  by  which  he  was 
surrounded  in  the  Eternal  City. 
But  the  chief  abode  and  the 
school  of  Mantegna  were  at  Man- 
tua, where  he  established  himself 
with  his  family,  and  where  he 
flourished  under  the  auspices  of 
Ludovico  Gonzaga.  It  was  for 
this  magnate,  whose  family  pa- 
tronage of  art  was  second  only 
to  that  of  the  Medici,  that  Man- 
tegna painted  the  series  of  pic- 
tures known  as  '  The  Triumph  of 
Csesar,'  which  at  first  adorned  a 
hall  of  the  Palazzo^  di  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  in  Mantua.  It  was  the 
collection  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua, 
which  it  had  taken  a  centuiy  and 
a  half  to  accumulate,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  first  in  Italy,  that 
gave  bulk  and  character  to  the 
art-galleries  of  King  Charles  I., 
who,  through  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, purchased  the  Mantuan 
collection,  most  probably  of  Duke 
Charles  I.,  in  the  year  1629.    It 
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is  said  that  this  splendid  royal 
investment  cost  King  Charles 
what  was  at  the  time  the  very 
large  sum  of  80,000/. ;  but  it  in- 
cluded some  of  the  most  precious 
works  of  the  most  eminent  mas- 
ters of  Italy,  and,  notably  for  our 
present  purpose,  the  'Triumphal 
Procession  of  Julius  Casar,'  by 
Mantegna,  *  the  best  work,'  accord- 
ing to  Vasari,  *  ever  executed  by 
his  hand.  Here  are  seen  in  most 
admirable  arrangement  the  rich 
and  beautiful  triumphal  car,  with 
the  figure  who  is  vituperating  the 
triumphant  hero ;  as  idso  the  kin- 
dred, the  perfumes,  the  incense- 
bearers,  the  booty  and  treasures 
seized  by  the  soldiers,  the  well- 
ordered  phalanx,  the  elephants, 
the  spoils  of  art,  the  victories, 
cities,  and  fortresses,  exhibited  in 
admirably  counterfeited  forms  on 
huge  cars,  the  numerous  trophies 
borne  aloft  on  spears,  an  infinite 
variety  of  helmets,  corslets,  and 
arms  of  all  kinds,  with  ornaments, 
vases,  and  rich  vessels  innumer- 
able. Among  the  multitude  of 
spectators  there  is  a  woman  who 
holds  a  child  by  the  hand ;  the 
boy  has  got  a  thorn  in  his  foot, 
and  this  he  shows  weeping  to  his 
mother,  with  much  grace  and  in 
a  verv  natural  manner. *"*' 

Although  the  above  account  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  Mantegna 
drawings  is  generally  received  as 
correct,  it  is  seriously  invalidated 
by  so  accurate  an  inquirer  as  the 
late  Mr.  James  Thome,  who  ad- 
duces evidence  to  show  that  they 
were  '  not  purchased  as  part  of 
the  Maniua  collection,  as  usually 
stated,  but  formed  a  supplement- 
ary purchase,  with  the  marbles, 
for  10,000/.,  the  agent  declaring 
the  **  Triumph  "to  be  "  a  thing  rare 
and  unique,  and  its  value  beyond 
estimation."  't     This  testimony  is 

*  LivM  of  the  most  Eminent  Painters^  &c, 
*  Andrea  Mante^a.* 
f  Handbook  to  the  Environs  of  I^mdon, 


of  the  greater  interest  because  it 
does  not  exclude  another  current 
account  of  the  alienation  of  the 
Mantegna  drawings  from  Mantua 
to  the  effect  that  they  formed 
part  of  the  plunder  carried  away 
by  the  Grermans  at  the  sack  of 
the  city  in  July  1630. 

We  are  doing  little  violence  to 
locality  if  we  seem  to  treat  these 
imperially  commemorative  produc- 
tions as  if  they  were  under  the 
very  roof  of  what  is  technically 
the  National  Gallery,  of  which — 
although  they  are  further  divided 
by  space  from  Trafalgar  Square 
than  the  divorced  units  of  natural 
history,  literature,  and  archseology, 
which  still  go  to  make  up  the 
unity  of  the  British  Museum — 
they  are  intrinsically  a  portion. 
The  pictures  of  this  very  precious 
group,  in  which  Mantegna  justi- 
fies his  well-nigh  unrivalled  power 
in  the  moving  delineation  of  grand 
and  significant  events,  have  some- 
times been  called  cartoons,  but 
incorrectly,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
not  models  for  other  paintings  or 
for  tapestry.  They  are,  in  fact, 
a  series  of  nine  grand  designs, 
each  nine  feet  square,  so  that  the 
whole  procession  occupied  the 
great  length  of  eighty-one  feet, 
executed  in  tempera  upon  twilled 
linen,  a  method  very  common  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Though  they 
form  a  continuous  procession  they 
were  originally  separated  from 
each  other  by  flat  pilasters ;  and 
the  entire  series,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Waagen, '  Mantegna's  greatest 
and  richest  work,  which  is  well 
known  to  amateurs  by  the  coloured 
woodcuts,  executed  from  the  pic- 
tures in  the  year  1529  by  Andrea 
Andreani,  was  once  the  most  im- 
portant example  of  that  enthusi- 
asm for  the  grandeur  of  the  an- 
cient Eoman  world  which  pre- 
vailed in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
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and  fifteenih  centuries,  and  which 
this  master  worthily  represented.' 
For  this  splendid  artistic  achieve- 
ment Mantegna  was  knighted  by 
the  responsive  marquis,  and  hence 
his  honourable  sobriquet  of  cava- 
Here.  As  a  part  of  the  peculiar 
history  of  the  'Triumph,'  it  may  be 
added  that,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I.,  the  pictures  were  sold 
for  lOOOZ.,  but  on  the  Restoration 
were  repurchased  by  Charles  IL, 
and  deposited  in  Hampton  Court. 
In  other  works  of  a  similar 
nature,  executed  on  a  small  scale, 
an  almost  miniature-like  delicacy 
prevails,  a  daintiness  which  has  led 
Mr.  Ruskin  to  observe  that  'Man- 
tegna often  strews  the  small  stones 
about  his  mountain  caves  in  a 
polished  profusion,  as  if  some 
repentant  martyr  -  princef^s  had 
been  just  scattering  her  caskets 
of  pearls  into  the  dust.'  This  al- 
most microscopic  finish  has  suf- 
ficed to  recall  the  circumstance 
that  Mantegna  also  took  high 
rank  among  the  earliest  of  the 
Italian  engravers  on  copper,  and 
in  that  capacity  contributed  more 
than  aU  his  contemporaries  to  the 
perfection  of  the  art  by  his  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  design.  Several 
of  his  plates  are  engraved  from 
his  own  designs,  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  simplicity  and 
correctness  of  outline  unusual  at 
the  early  period  in  which  he  lived. 

Some  characteristic  drawings 
and  engravings  from  the  hand  of 
Mantegna  are  preserved  in  the 
print  department  of  the  British 
Museum;  and  a  few  line  exam- 
ples of  his  style,  in  one  kind  or 
another  of  his  art,  are  distributed 
amongst  the  private  galleries  of 
this  country.  It  is  from  one  of 
these,  the  once  princely  collec- 
tion of  Hamilton  Palace,  that  the 
National  Gallery  has  so  recently 
recruited  its  too  scanty  stock  of 
Mantegna*s  productions. 

Mantegna    built    a    beautiful 


house  in  Mantua,  which  he  adorned 
with  paintings,  and  in  which — ^in 
spite  of  later  sinister  traditions  that 
he  died  in  grinding  poverty,  not 
being  able  to  continue  to  occupy 
the  house  he  had  erected— he  passed 
his  later  days  in  all  the  comfort  and 
decorous  state  befitting  the  dig- 
nity of  his  genius  and  his  knight- 
hood. Here,  also,  he  died,  in 
1505,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four, 
and  was  honourably  buried  in  S. 
Andrea,  the  church  of  his  foun- 
dation, in  which  his  sons  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the 
year  1517,  which  has  in  conse- 
quence been  erroneously  assumed 
by  Yasari  as  the  date  of  his  death. 
His  tomb,  which  was  surmounted 
by  his  likeness  in  bronze,  bore 
the  following  inscription : 

'  Esse  parem  banc  novis,  si  non  prnponis 

Apelli, 
Aenea  Mantinea  qai  simulacra  vides.' 

It  remains,  in  a  few  words,  to 
identify  the  work  of  Mantegna, 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  aa 
having  been  derived  from  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
which  was  offered  to  public  com- 
petition in  London  in  June  1883. 
On  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  that 
month,  as  recorded  in  the  Times^ 
Mr.  Barstow  secured  for  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  for  tbe  sum  uf  1 700 
guineas,  the  two  small  figures  of 
*  Summer'  and  'Autumn,'  of  mas- 
terly expoution  in  chiaroscuro. 
Their  quality  vividly  recalls  the 
manner  of  Mantegna*s  'Triumph 
of  Scipio,'  which  is  in  a  private 
collection  in  this  country,  and 
they  belong  decidedly,  as  does  that 
fine  work  itself,  to  the  latest  and 
matured  period  of  the  artist  '  The 
most  decisive  and  characteristic 
work  of  Mantegna,*  says  the 
Times,  'was  the  two  figiires  in 
separate  panels  in  brownish  mo- 
nochrome, erroneously  called  "  Ves- 
tals''  in  the  catalogue,  but  pro- 
perly a  female  figure  in  classic 
drapery,  with  the   attributes  of 
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Ceres  above  her,  holding  a  corn- 
sieve,  with  a  background  painted 
elaborately  in  imitation  of  agate, 
personifying  "Summer;"  the  other 
figure  being  in  similar  drapery, 
standing  under  an  olive-tree  and 
drinking  &om  a  wine-cup,  as  per- 
sonifying "Autumn,"  the  back- 
ground also  in  imitation  of  agate. 
The  minutely-finished  painting  of 
this  picture  is  quite  marvellous, 
more  delicate  and  exact  in  the 
drawing  than  even  the  master- 
pieces of  finish  in  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  masters.    What  enhances 


the  artistic  value  of  this  rare  ex- 
ample of  a  rare  master  is  the  ex- 
tremely perfect  state  in  which  it 
is,  without  mark  or  blemish  of 
any  kind.  This  picture,  which 
is  on  panel  of  about  half  an  inch 
in  thickness,  of  sycamore  or  chest- 
nut, and  measures  twenty-eight 
inches  by  eighteen  inches,  was 
bought  for  the  National  Gallery 
for  1785Z.  (1700  guineas),  and 
the  importance  of  its  acquisition 
was  shown  by  the  rounds  of  ap- 
plause which  followed  the  an- 
nouncement.' A.  H.  G. 
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I  WALK  by  day  amid  the  bustling  crowd, 
Seeing,  as  seeing  not,  the  gay  vain  show ; 

Hearing  the  Babel-babble,  shrill  and  loud ; 
Not  blind  nor  deaf,  my  lonely  way  I  go. 

Yet,  in  the  noisy  rushing  throng  I  seem 

As  one  who  hears  and  sees  in  restless  dream. 

But  in  the  dusky  solitude,  somewhile, 

What  goodly  company  of  friends  I  meet ! 

WTio  look  on  me  with  pitying  kindly  smile, 

And  speak  in  tender  whispers,  hushed  and  sweet. 

The  empty  day-dream  o'er,  its  phantoms  fled, 

I  wake,  and  walk  among  my  living  dead. 

And  some  are  old,  yet  full  of  youthful  grace  ; 

And  some  are  young,  yet  sweetly  grave  withal. 
I  know  each  form,  each  gladsome  peaceful  face ; 

Each  is  a  friend,  and  cometh  at  my  call. 
Ah,  living  loving  friends,  ye  may  not  stay ; 
The  day  returns,  the  dreamy  dreary  day  ! 

And  I  must  haunt  again  the  busy  mart. 

Where  eager  phantoms  jostle  in  their  strife. 

And  dream  they  love  and  mourn,  and  bear  their  part 
In  all  the  foolish  fashions  of  man's  life. 

So  dream  I  too,  till  day's  vain  hours  are  sped, 

And  eve  brings  back  to  life  my  much-loved  dead. 


TUMBLEDOWN  FARM. 

By  Alan  Muir,  author  op  *  Children's  Childrbn,'  *  Lady  Bibauty,' 

*  Golden  Girls,*  etc. 


PART   THE   SECOND. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

delirium. 

*  Ever}'  sense 
Had  been  o'erstrung  by  pangs  intense, 
And  each  frail  fibre  of  her  brain 
(As  bowstrings  when  relaxed  by  rain 
The  erring  arrow  launch  aside) 
Sent  forth  her  thoughts  all  wild  and 
wide.*  Lobd  Byron. 

Poor  Vanity  I  The  doctor  had 
pronounced  her  safe  from  all  dan- 
ger; but  some  inscrutable  speck 
of  infection  had  found  its  way  into 
her  blood;  and  the  face,  whose 
beauty  she  had  an  hour  before  re- 
garded with  a  thrill  of  vindictive 
pride,  was  at  the  mercy  of  this  de- 
structive disease. 

The  whole  establishment  was 
upset,  and  the  doctor,  in  his  fresh 
alarm,  insisted  that  the  family 
should  depart.  Maud  Neville  made 
one  bold  proposal  to  nurse  Vanity 
herself,  but  this  was  sternly  for- 
bidden, and  Sister  Catherine,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, declared  that  she  would  wait 
upon  Vanity  and  see  her  through 
the  disease.  Accordingly  &e 
house  was  vacated,  and  the  good 
Sister,  who  feared  neither  death 
nor  disfigurement,  was  placed  in 
authority.  She  was  assisted  by  a 
hospital  nurse,  and  two  old  female 
servants  undertook  the  slender 
household  duties.  In  this  man- 
ner the  fitful  life  of  Vanity  Hard- 
ware wound  its  way  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death. 

Vanity  realised  her  position. 
The  disease  brought  with  it  a  cer- 
tain stupor;  but  while  this  made 
the  patient  apathetic  about  many 


things,  it  did  not  obscure  the  great 
staring  fact  of  her  life.  Her  beauty 
was  her  all.  Her  beauty  was  her 
sole  weapon  in  the  fight  She 
had  resolved  to  win ! 

*I  don't  care  about  life,*  she 
murmured  impatiently  to  the  doc- 
tor, when  he  said  some  hopeful 
word.  *But  if  my  face  becomes 
like  faces  I  have  seen — * 

She  could  not  finish  the  sen- 
tence. She  drew  in  her  breath 
with  a  shudder  of  fear. 

Sister  Catherine  overheard  this 
outburst,  but  saw  nothing  more 
in  it  than  an  expression  of  pas- 
sionate concern  for  her  imperOled 
beauty,  which  was  natural  in  a 
.  pretty  woman.  As  the  malady 
progressed  Vanity  grew  delirious. 
Her  imagination  \^as  quickened; 
prudence  no  longer  guarded  her 
tongue,  and  in  her  wandering  she 
told,  in  hot^  restless  sentences,  the 
whole  story  of  her  heart.  A  few 
of  these  sentences,  such  as  most 
conveyed  her  feelings,  she  repeated 
again  and  again,  until  Sister  Ca- 
therine knew  each  by  heart,  and, 
thinking  the  words  over,  the  Sister 
filled  in  the  spaces  between  and 
interpreted  their  significance. 

*  Willie,  WiUie  1'  Vanity  mur- 
mured, in  a  voice  deep  as  the  note 
of  a  nightingale,  and  just  as  though 
she  were  breathing  the  words  on 
his  breast, '  we  will  be  so  happy — 
far  away — over  the  sea,  living 
and  loving  together.  Away,  away 
from  this  horrid  England!  0, 
how  I  hate  England!* 

She  threw  that  out  in  the  midst 
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of  her  dreamy  speech,  and  stnick 
the  coyerlet  with  her  clenched 
hand ;  hot  she  forgot  the  next  in- 
stant, and  went  on  as  if  she  were 
chanting : 

'  Over  the  sea,  over  the  sea  ! 
Hear  what  a  bonny  bird  whispered  to 
meP 

The  notes,  low,  rich,  and  ten- 
der, sounded  strange,  coming  from 
the  sick-hed.  A  long  silence  fol- 
lowed ;  then  Sister  Catherine  was 
startled  to  hear  a  mocking  laugh  : 

•  It  looks  so  nice — ^ 

**  The  sober  eye  of  doll  Octavia,*' 

She  is  your  wife,  sir — your  wife, 
sir — the  lady  with  the  sober  eye — 
the  dull  lady  with  the  sober  eye. 
You  married  her !' 
She  laughed  again. 

'What  says  the  married  woman?— Yon 

may  go. 
Would  she  had  never  given  yon  leave  to 

come! 
Let  her  not  say  'da  I  that  keep  yon 

here, 
I  have  no  power  npon  you ;  hers  yon  are.* 

She  repeated  the  words  with 
just  such  elocution  as  would  have 
become  the  Queen  of  Egypt  on 
the  stage. 

Then  she  added  with  a  deep 
sigh : 

•No,  Willie,  not  hers.  Mine, 
for  ever  mine  !  They  might  read 
words,  and  you  might  say,  "  I 
take  thee,  Nancy,  to  my  wedded 
wife ;"  but  the  words  had  no  power. 
You  were  mine  before.' 

She  paused ;  then  in  a  low  voice 
she  added : 

*  And  you  shall  he  mine  again  P 
So  collected  was  her  tone  that 

Sister  Catherine  thought  she  must 
be  in  her  senses.  But  no;  the 
sight  of  the  Sister's  face  sent  her 
fancy  back  on  the  old  track : 

'  *'  If  knife,  drug,  serpents  have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Tour  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire   no 

honour 
Demuring  upon  me.'' 

The  old  dream  shall  come  true, 


Willie.  When  I  look  at  you,  you 
will  love  me  again.  You  and  I 
will  fly  away  together,  to  live  and 
love^-away  from  this  horrid  Eng- 
land. Just  as  we  always  said — 
to  Kew  Zealand !  0,  what  a  happy 
place !' 

Then  with  a  deep  sigh  the  re- 
frain stole  out  from  the  bed  again, 
low  and  soft  and  sweet : 

*  Over  the  sea,  over  the  sea ! 
Hear  what  a  bonny  bird  whispered  to 
me!* 

Sister  Catherine  knew  a  great 
deal  of  Vanity's  former  history. 
Listening  to  these  wanderings, 
which  were  repealed  with  a  sig- 
nificant persistency,  she  gradually 
discerned  the  filament  of  real  feel- 
ing and  intention  on  which  the 
whole  was  threaded.  To  her,  ac- 
customed as  she  was  to  regard  life 
and  character  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  the  sick-bed  became 
invested  with  a  new  and  singular 
interest 

No  woman  is  insensible  to  the 
attraction  of  beauty.  The  fact 
that  the  rare  loveliness  of  her  sick 
charge  was  in  such  peril  threw 
an  extraordinary  fascination  over 
a  task  which  might  have  seemed 
purely  spiritual  And  the  rich 
expressive  voice,  the  dramatic  ut- 
terances, the  marked  individuality 
of  Vanity  herself,  the  interest  of 
the  broken  story,  were  irresistible. 
The  Sister  looked  from  the  end  of 
the  bed  upon  the  delirious  girl. 

'  If  you  live,'  she  said,  speaking 
aloud,  'poor  wandering  child,  I 
will  try  to  teach  you  that  there  is 
another  love  than  this  1' 

Vanity  heard  the  words,  and 
answered,  still  wandering, 

'  0  Willie,  it  is  too  late  now : 

"I  am  during,  dying—only 
I  here  importune  Death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses,  the  poor  last 
1  lay  upon  thy  lips."' 

'  0,  our  Father  !*  the  Sister 
cried,  *slay  this  child's  beauty, 
and  then  raise  her  up  to  be  Thine 
for  evermore  I* 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CONFLICT. 

*  Man  should  do  nothing  that  he  should 

repent; 
Bat  if  he  have,  and  say  that  he  is  sorry, 
It  is  a  worse  fault  if  he  be  not  truly.' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Vanity's  illness  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  course  of  a  river. 
There  was  the  snatch  of  deliriom 
when  the  patient  was  impetaons 
and  fitful;  then  came  the  period 
of  blindness  and  silence,  as  if  the 
stream,  sinking  down  between 
deep  banks,  rolled  on  dark  and 
noiseless  to  the  sea. 

Amidst  all  her  pain  and  stapor 
one  idea  was  ever  before  the  girl's 
mind.  Her  face,  her  beautiful 
face,  her  sole  treasure,  the  talis- 
man which  was  to  recover  her 
Willie's  lost  love — what  would 
become  of  her  beautiful  face  ! 

'  Tell  me,'  she  moaned  to  Sister 
Catherine  one  day,  after  the  doctor 
had  gone,  '  is  there  any  hope  V 

'  Yes,  child,'  she  answered  sooth- 
ingly; 'with  care  you  will  recover.' 

^  I  don't  mean  that,'  she  replied. 
<  Shall  I  be  marked  ?' 

*  He  fears  you  will.' 

*  And  I  shall  look  into  the  glass 
and  see — ^horror  !'  Vanity  moaned. 
'  Let  me  die  1  only  let  me  die  !' 

Sister  Catherine  spoke  no  more 
at  that  time.  Later  on  she  took 
an  opportunity  of  saying  to  her 
charge  with  a  soothing,  half-play- 
ful, but  most  tender  manner, 

'I  don't  wonder  if  you  grieve 
over  that  pretty  sweet  face.  But 
listen,  child :  you  have  to  learn  to 
say,  "Not  my  will,  but  Thine  be 
done."  And  you  will  learn  to  say 
it.' 

*  Never,'  cried  Vanity — *  never !' 
'  Think,  my   child,  how  much 

sadder  it  might  have  been.  Not 
only  yourseff,  but  another,  might 
have  felt  the  anguish.  If  there 
had  been  any  one  to  whom  your 
face  was  as  the  light  of  life — ' 


'  There  is,'  Vanity  replied  has- 
tily— *  I  tell  you  there  is  ? 

'  Who  can  that  be  V  the  Sister 
asked. 

'  A  man  whom  I  loved,  and  who 
loved  me.  We  had  promised  our- 
selves to  each  other,  and  a  woman 
came  and  stole  his  heart  She 
was  rich,  and  could  have  married 
a  dozen  equally  good  in  her  eyes ; 
but  she  stole — my  husband.* 

*  Your  husband  1' 

*  Yes,  by  all  that  makes  true 
marriage :  by  vows,  by  tenderness, 
by  all  that  what  you  call  marriage 
cannot  insure.' 

^  Did  he  marry  this  woman  V 

*  Yes.' 

<  And  she  is  living  V 
'Yes.' 

'  Then  he  is  hers — not  yours.' 

*  No ;  he  is  mine — ^not  hers.' 

*  Vanity,  this  is  wicked.' 

'I  meant  to  win  him  back,' 
Vanity  continued ;  '  I  knew  he 
could  not  resist  me.  But  now  my 
face  is  destroyed,  and  all  is  over, 
and  I  want  to  die.' 

<  Thank  God,  who  has  given 
you  time  for  repentance,'  the  Sister 
said  gravely.  '  His  ways  are  not 
our  ways.  He  is  leading  you  by 
paths  you  know  not.' 

*  I  don't  want  to  repent,'  Vanity 
answered.  '  I  cannot  do  what  I 
would.  I  am  baffled,  but  I  have 
not  repented — no,  and  I  will  not 
repent.' 

Another  time,  as  Vanity  lay  in 
the  darkness,  the  Sister  heard  her 
say, 

*  Tell  me,  were  you  always 
good  V 

*  Always  good,  my  child  1' 

<  I  mean  serious,  you  know.  I 
am  sure  you  were  not  always 
serious.' 

*  Why  are  you  sure  ¥ 

'  Something  in  your  voice.' 
*You  are  right,'  Sister  Cathe- 
rine said  quietly.     'I  was  not  al- 
ways serious.' 
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'  Of  oonrse  not/  Vanity  rejoined. 
'Besides,  yoa  are  too  good-look- 
ing.' 

'  Indeed  !'  Sister  Catherine  re- 
marked, amnsed  at  this  frankness. 
'Are  good-looking  people  never 
serions  V 

*  Kone  that  I  have  seen/  Vanity 
answered — <  except  yon,  I  mean. 
And  you  only  began  when — ' 

Here  she  stopped,  and  said  no 
more. 

Two  or  three  hoars  later,  Sister 
Catherine,  finding  her  a  little 
easier,  said  to  her, 

<  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you 
about  a  man  who — once — wanted 
to  marry  me )' 

There  was  a  strange  tremor  in 
that  usually  calm  voice  as  the  Sis- 
ter spoke. 

*  Do  let  me  hear  it/  Vanity  said. 
'  I  hope  he  was  nice  !* 

'  You  shall  judge,  child.  We 
met  when  he  was  twenty-five  and 
I  twenty-one,  and  we  both  were 
poor.  We  fell  in  love.  I  think 
he  really  loved  me.  I  know  I 
really  loved  him.  The  story  is 
oonmionplace  enough — at  least  to 
the  ear.  After  we  had  waited 
five  years  for  fortune  to  enable  us 
to  marry,  he  secured  a  good  ap- 
pointment. My  heart  was  throb- 
bing with  bliss  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  him,  written  in  a 
style  of  cold  justice  and  formal 
honour,  which  stabbed  me  to  the 
heart. 

*  We  were  engaged  lovers — ^that 
he  admitted.  Morally  and  legally 
he  was  bound  to  me ;  but  he  had 
ceased  to  care  for  me ;  the  thought 
of  a  marriage  with  me,  he  must 
frankly  tell  me,  was  repugnaot  to 
him.  What  would  I  desire  him 
to  do? 

*  The  cold  business-like  tone, 
the  surface  common  sense  of  the 
letter  was  killing.  I  wrote  and 
released  him,  and  when  I  closed 
the  letter  I  looked  up^  and  there 


was  my  life  around  me,  a  desolate 
wilderness. 

*  Child,  do  you  know  what  it  is 
to  have  the  dull  aching  of  bndn 
and  heart,  hour  after  hour,  day 
after  day  V 

*I  know  it,'  Vanity  answered 
from  her  darkened  bed.  '  0,  how 
bitterly  I  know  it !'  • 

*  My  strength  failed,  my  face 
grew  aged  with  anguish,  my  hair 
turned  white.  I  watched  the  signs, 
and  was  glad  of  them.  I  had  been 
well  taught,  or  I  might  have  killed 
myself.  Perhaps  family  pride  re- 
strained me.  So  I  went  on  day 
after  day,  hating  the  light  as  it 
came  morning  by  morning,  lying 
•down  with  the  wish  that  I  might 
never  waken  any  more. 

'  We  were  living  in  the  country, 
and  one  Sonday  morning  I  went 
out  for  an  early  walk.  Since  my 
sorrow  I  had  never  gone  to  church, 
and  I  heard  the  bells  ringing  in 
the  village  for  an  early  service. 
The  idea  struck  me  that  I  would 
go  in  and  see  if  there  I  could  calm 
my  mind.  So  irresolute  was  I, 
that  for  a  time  I  wandered  up  and 
down  and  did  not  enter,  but  at 
last  I  crept  in  with  my  breaking 
heart 

'Well  I  remember  that  old 
Norman  church,  with  its  few  wor- 
shippers, and  tlie  white  altar  at 
the  end.  As  I  entered,  the  clergy- 
man was  reading  the  sentence, 
*'  Come  unto  Me,  all  that  travail 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  The  words  brought 
no  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  they  did 
not  touch  my  hearty  but  I  felt  a 
kind  of  curiosity.  I  said  to  my- 
self, "Let  me  try  if  this  really 
means  anything."  I  went  up  to 
the  altar  as  if  I  had  been  called 
by  name,  and  knelt  down  in  a  sort 
of  trance. 

'Now  let  me  teU  you  a  fact 
As  I  knelt  there,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  an  invisible  hand  was  put  into 
mine.     I  did  truly  and  actually 
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feel  as  if  a  hand  clasped  me.  I 
looked  up.  No  one  was  near  me. 
The  clergyman  was  some  way  off. 
Then  I  seemed  to  hear  a  voice 
saying,  "Are  there  no  sorrows 
beside  your  own?  No  breaking 
hearts  but  yours?  No  sickness? 
No  hnnger  ?     No  nakedness  ?'' 

'  Then  for  the  lirst  time  I  realised 
that  I  was  only  one  in  a  great  fel- 
lowship of  grief.  I  was  over- 
whelmed, but  with  a'  blessed  sor- 
row now.  When  the  cup  came  to 
me  I  could  scarcely  hold  it.  The 
clergyman  saw  my  agitation,  and 
kindly  helped  my  trembling  hand, 
and  I  saw  my  own  tears  running 
down  into  the  wine  I  tasted.  But 
from  that  moment  there  was  a  new 
life  before  me. 

'And  I  have  been  happy  ever 
since  in  my  own  way.  People  say 
all  sorts  of  things  about  Religion ; 
I  only  know  what  Eeligion  has 
been  to  me.  A  new  life — a  new 
life  when  the  old  one  was  withered 
and  blasted  and  dead !  For  all 
that  1  tell  you  came  from  no  effort 
of  my  own  will — ^just  as  a  hand 
might  come  to  one  who  is  drown- 
ing.    All  that  was  twenty  years 

ago.' 

*  What  became  of  himf*  Vanity 
asked. 

'  He  went  his  way  and  prospered. 
He  is  married  now,  with  a  large 
and  happy  family.    He  is  a  judge.' 

*  A  judge  r  Vanity  said  scorn- 
fully. Then  she  added,  '  I  daresay 
he  is  not  the  only  one !' 

To  which  Sister  Catherine  made 
no  reply. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

REPENTANCE. 

*  'Tis  ever  thus 
With  noble  minds :  if  they  slide  into  folly, 
Remorse  stings  deeper,  and  relentless  con- 
science 
Pours  more  of  gall  into  the  bitter  cup 
Of  their  severe  repentance.'  Mason. 

Courage,    energy,    tenderness, 
and  rare  knowledge  of  the  heart 


were  shown  by  Sister  Catherine. 
She  never  lost  patience  with  Vanity ; 
she  never  shrank  from  reproving 
her  reckless  notions;  and  she  never 
lost  sight  of  the  method  by  which 
she  must  lead  this  wandering  child 
of  Nature  into  the  way  of  peace. 

In  one  of  her  devotional  books 
the  Sister  had  met  this  phrase, 
*The  expulsive  power  of  a  new 
affection.'  She  knew  that  if  Vanity's 
wild  longing  were  to  be  cast  out, 
something  bettor  must  first  take 
its  place.  With  a  woman  of  Sister 
Catherine's  stamp  there  could  be 
no  doubt  as  to  what  this  new  affec- 
tion nrast  be. 

*  There  is  no  life  without  love, 
my  child,*  she  said  one  day.  *  We 
cannot  live  without  love.' 

*Some  of  us  will  try,'  replied 
Vanity,  in  a  hard  voice. 

'  I  thought  once  as  you  think,' 
the  Sister  answered,  with  the  tran- 
quillity of  experience.  'I  know 
better  now.' 

*What  love  have  you,  found f 
Vanity  asked  dryly. 

Sister  Catherine  rose,  and  went 
across  the  room. 

'I  am  looking  at  His  image 
now,'  Sister  Catherine  said.  *  Shall 
I  describe  it  to  you  f 

*  Please,'  Vanity  said,  with  half 
curiosity. 

'  His  face  is  pale.  His  eyes  are 
cast  down.  Drops  of  blood  are  on 
His  cheek.  His  hands  are  spread 
out  and  nailed  to  His  cross.' 

*  O,  I  see.' 

Vanity  spoke  in  a  disappointed 
tone. 

*  The  only  refuge  for  a  broken 
heart,  my  child,'  the  Sister  said 
seriously.  '  I  have  looked  at  His 
image  banging  there  hour  after 
hour.  I  have  read  in  His  worn 
face  that  He  loves  me.  I  have 
asked  Him  to  accept  my  love  in 
return ;  and  that  I  may  love  others 
and  serve  them,  as  He  did  me.' 

*  I  don't  understand  it,'  Vanity 
answered ;  *  and  I  never  shall.' 
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'Yoa  can  understand  that  for 
love  of  ns  He  suffered  and  died/ 
the  Sister  continued.  .  *  And  that 
those  whom  He  so  loved  and 
pitied  must  deserre  our  love  and 
pity  too.  There  is  no  heart  so 
broken,  no  life  so  poor,  but  it  can 
love  Him  back,  and  find  joy  in  lov- 
ing others  as  He  loved.' 

*  I  don't  understand  it/  Vanity 
repeated.  *It  is  quite  beyond 
me.' 

But  the  good  Sister,  not  daunted, 
renewed  her  efforts  and  her  in- 
structions time  after  time,  and  she 
found  that  Vanity  began  to  listen, 
and  to  ask  questions.  The  odd 
reckless  frankness  of  the  actress 
sometimes  shocked  the  Sister,  but 
quickened  her  interest  in  this  sin- 
gular being.  Sometimes  she  smiled 
at  the  way  in  which  Vanity  would 
parry  her  thrusts. 

*Ye8,'  Vanity  said  soorafully, 
*  I  am  not  deceived.  If  ever  I 
turned  serious,  it  would  only  come 
about  because  first  I  had  turned 
uglyf 

'Better  that/  Sister  Catherine 
remarked,  *  than  to  go  through  life 
with  a  fair  face  and  a  hard  and 
hardening  heart.' 

*Yes,'  Vanity  rejoined,  with 
impetuous  scorn,  *  but  what  is  such 
goodness  worth  f 

Another  time  she  said : 

'  You  talk  about  giving  up  my 
own  will.  Well,  if  I  had  turned 
serious  when  I  was  admired  and 
all  that,  there  would  have  been  my 
side  to  it ;  but  now — ' 

*  My  poor  child  !'  the  Sister  re- 
plied, '  my  poor  untaught  child  !' 

Again  Vanity  remarked : 
'In    one    way    I    am    serious 
enough.   I  feel  dull.   All  the  seri- 
ous people  are  dull.' 

*  Now,  Vanity/  Sister  Catherine 
said,  '  you  told  me  when  you  heard 
my  laugh  outside  in  the  garden, 
that  you  never  heard  anything  so 
merry  in  your  life  T 

80  Sister  Catherine  gradually 
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gained  ground.  She  never  lost  an 
opportunity,  and  she  read  Vanity's 
character  with  rare  insight  In 
spite  of  all  the  sick  actress  would 
pour  forth  in  her  passionate 
broken-hearted  way,  the  Sister 
kept  repeating  that  life  was  love, 
and  that  there  was  a  life  of  love 
open  to  Vanity.  At  times,  with 
accents  of  scorn,  she  would  con- 
trast this  with  Vanity's  old  ideal ; 
and  at  last  Vanity  fairly  confessed 
that  the  Sister's  conception  of  life 
was  higher  than  her  own. 

*  But  I  should  never  have  even 
looked  at  it,'  Vanity  was  careful 
to  add,  'if  the  old  life  had  not 
flown  out  of  my  reach.  I  should 
have  no  merit — no  bravery  in  tak- 
ing it  up.' 

*  At  least,  Vanity,'  Sister  Cathe- 
rine replied, '  if  you  do  not  take  it 
up,  you  are  guilty  of  cowardice.' 

That  woid  sank  into  Vanity's 
heart ;  but  she  veiled  her  feelings 
so  carefully  that  Sister  Catherine 
began  to  despair.  All  the  time 
the  girl's  wild  reckless  dream  of 
Willie  Snow — her  passionate  re- 
solve to  realise  her  ideal,  if  she 
perished  afterwards — her  madness 
of  anger  at  the  thought  of  being 
baffled  by  the  destruction  of  her 
beauty — were  yielding  to  nobler 
impulses.  Vanity's  nature  was 
not  intrinsically  evil.  She  saw  the 
beauty  of  goodness  as  sometimes 
they  see  it  who  have  never  dallied 
with  it,  facing  both  ways,  but  have 
lived  in  honest  neglect  Still,  the 
rebellion  of  her  proud  nature  was 
not  soon  subdued.  She  hid  her 
better  self,  and  would  answer  with 
pride  and  mockery.  At  last  Sister 
Catherine  said  one  day  sadly, 

*  Vanity,  I  must  give  you  up.' 
Half  an  hour  later  she  came 

back  to  the  dark  room,  and  heard 
the  girl  sobbing  on  her  bed.  It 
was  the  first  sign  of  softening,  and 
the  sound  went  to  the  Sister's  kind 
heart. 

<  There,  child,  there,'  she  said 
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soothinglj ;  'you  mast  Bot  cry 
like  that.     I  was  not  asgry.' 

Yamty's  fall  heart  emptied  itself 
now. 

'  I  have  been  so  wild  and  sinf  al, 
and  my  life  is  so  broken  up,  and 
everything  has  gone  to  pieces,  and 
there  is  nothing  left !  Bat  if  yon 
will  help  me,  I  will  live  as  yon 
tell  me,  and  not  be  afraid^  and  try 
to  do  the  best  I  can !' 

A  little  incident  then  sealed 
Vanity's  reciolation.  She  felt  her 
hand  drawn  gently  towards  the 
Sister,  who  clasped  it  fast,  after 
which  the  sick  girl  felt  tears  fall- 
ing down  upon  it  like  rain.  And 
Vanity  knew  that  these  were  tears 
of  lore  and  joy,  and  all  that  the 
Sister  had  said  to  her  about  good- 
ness became  a  reality  in  a  moment ; 
and  from  that  hoar  her  feet  were 
set  upon  the  way  to  life. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

MAUD  WINS. 

*  Oui  "•  dear  plots  "  are  thwarted  in  all 
sorts  of  ways;  sometimes  by  the  Giant 
Fate  of  vast  stature  and  immeasurable 
strength;  sometimes  too  by  a  grinning 
goblin  no  bigger  than  one's  thumb. '^ 
Ajtonymous. 

Fortune  smiled  upon  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle.  She  had  got  Tom  Pem- 
broke into  her  hands,  which  was  a 
great  matter.  The  designing  old 
lady  invited  the  young  soldier  to 
her  house  when  Vanity  was  at- 
tacked with  smallpox,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  invitation^  Maud  in  her 
excitement  offering  no  objection. 
The  Nevilles  took  refuge  in  a  fur- 
nished house  near  to  their  own, 
which  by  good  luck  was  vacant  for 
a  few  weeks.  Each  day  they  dined 
with  Mrs.  Hardcastle,  and  in  this 
way  that  dame  was  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  engines  for  forcing  a 
way  into  Tom  Pembroke's  heart 
This  was  the  smile  of  Fortune. 

But  Fortune  frowned  even  while 
she  smiled.     Mrs.  Hardcastle  per- 


ceived that  Tom  Pembroke  was 
grown  cautious.  He  politely 
shunned  too  frequent  intercourse 
with  Arabella.  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
feeling  positive  that  Maud  >  had 
warn^  him,  was  excessively  irate ; 
but,  with  worldly  prudence,  she 
repressed  her  anger,  and  was  not 
more  disagreeable  with  Maud  Ne- 
ville than  usual  She  saw  that 
the  advantage  lay  on  her  side,  and 
doubted  not  but  that  Tom  Pem- 
broke would  be  her  son-in-law 
before  the  year  was  out 

Maud  Neville,  on  her  part,  was 
full  of  apprehension.  She  sin- 
cerely believed  that  a  marriage 
wi(h  Arabella  Hardcastle  would  be 
fatal  to  her  brother's  happiness, 
but  she  could  not  see  how  the 
danger  was  to  be  averted;  only 
she  besought  Tom  to  do  nothing 
for  a  month. 

'For  one  month,  Tom,  from 
this  date.' 

'  Why  a  month  V  asked  Tom. 

'Jast  a  fancy  of  mine,  dear/ 
Maud  replied.  '  Men  are  always 
in  such  a  hurry.' 

'  You  see,  Maud,'  Tom  argued, 
'  things  must  be  done  one  time  or 
another.' 

^  Of  course,  Tom ;  and  I  want 
this  done  another  time.' 

Tom  laughed ;  and  Maud,  who 
had  most  caressing  ways  with  her 
brother,  pushed  on  her  conquest  with 
twenty  arts  of  wit  and  laughter, 
and  common  sense-  and  sisterly 
love.  At  last,  laughing  at  him, 
she  said, 

'  I  don't  believe  Arabella  can 
stand  smoke.  Fancy  a  Mrs.  Tom 
Pembroke  who  could  not  stand 
smoke !  You  know,  really ' — here 
Maud  donned  a  serious  face — '  if 
I  had  not  been  able  to  stand  smoke, 
I  don't  believe  Gussy  and  I  would 
ever  have  been  happy.' 

/What  stuflf  you  talk!'  Tom 
said.  'I  don't  believe  you  can 
stand  smoke  a  bit  better  than 
Arabella.' 
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*  Can't  I,  though  1     Trj  me.' 

'  You  could  not  take  ten  whiifd 
out  of  this  cigar — * 

Maud  hiaghed  defiance. 

^Heal  whiffd,  you  know,'  Tom 
explained — ^regular  clouds.' 

*  Yes ;  ten  real  regular  clouds.' 

'  With  ten  clear  seconds  between 
each.* 

'  I  think  nothing  of  that.' 
'Maud,'  Tom  cried,  springing 
from  his  seat — they  were  in  the 
garden — *  if  you  can  do  it,  I  pro- 
mise you  to  bind  myself  over  to 
keep  the  peaca  for  one  month.' 

*  Done,  Tom,  done  !'  Maud  cried, 
clapping  her  hands.  <0,  what 
fan  I     Let's  try  now  1' 

*  Better  train  first.  Retire  to 
the  country,  and  put  yourself  into 
experienced  hands.'         ^ 

*  Now,  Tom,  now  I'  Maud  cried, 
half  serious  in  her  jest  *  Aha,  sir, 
you  are  caught  this  time.  Hand 
me  the  cigar.' 

So  Maud  t'X)k  the  cigar  in  her 
fingers,  and,  rising,  she  assumed  a 
mannish  strut,  and  walked  before 
Tom  with  a  dandified  air,  as  if  she 
were  on  promenade. 

*  I  have  to  keep  time,  you  know,' 
Tom  said,  enjoying  the  affair  as 
much  as  his  sister;  'ten  seconds 
between  each  whiff,  and  each  whiff 
A  regular  cloud.' 

*  Very  good — I  am  ready.' 

*  Number  one !'  Tom  called  out. 

With  rash  courage,  Maud  suck- 
ed at  her  cigar,  and  exhaled  a 
cloud  that  was  a  cloud  indeed. 
Her  imprudence  had  very  nearly 
rained  her  at  the  outset ;  for  she 
was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing, 
and  was  half  blinded  besides. 

Tom  laughed  immensely. 

'  The  struggle  was  a  brief  one,' 
he  called  out  '  0  /rmg  to  insufficient 
training  the  champion  could  not 
Gome  up  when  time  was  called.' 

'Couldn't  he  come  up?'  cried 
Maud,  with  tears  running  down 
her  cheeks.     '  Yes,  he  could.' 

'  Time  I' 


*  There !' 

Another  enormous  cloud  rolled 
up.  Again  poor  Maud  coughed 
and  lost  her  eyesight 

'  The  champion,  though  obyious- 
ly  beaten,  was  still  game,'  Tom 
continued.     '  Time !' 

Maud,  thus  taunted,  imprudent* 
]y  resol?ed  to  demonstrate  her 
powers,  and  a  third  Tolume  of 
smoke  issued  from  her  trembling 
lips. 

'  Hound  number  four  —  and 
last!'  Tom  called  out  mockingly. 
'Time!' 

Maud  spake  not  a  word;  she 
felt  her  powers  were  failing,  and 
still  sixty  seconds  of  anguish  were 
before  her.  But  she  replied 
brarely,  with  a  fourth  cloud. 

Tom  saw  that  matters  were  get- 
ting serious,  and  tried  to  upset  his 
sister  by  a  succession  of  ridiculous 
sallies ;  but  she  applied  herself  to 
her  task  with  resolution.  Puff 
nine  had  nearly  finished  the  poor 
champion ;  and  her  ten  seconds 
were  as  slow  as  torture  and  sus- 
pense could  make  them.  She  was 
beaten ;  she  knew  it ;  Tom  saw  it ! 

'  Done  I'  he  called  out  in  triumph. 

That  word  saved  Maud.  De- 
sperately she  strung  herself  up  for 
the  last  impossible  effort. 

'  Time  !' 

Cloud  ten  rolled,  up,  and  Maud 
had  won  the  day. 

'  Bat  0,  Tom,'  she  said,  '  I  am 
sick,  and  choked,  and  blind.  You 
must  give  me  your  arm  and  take 
me  into  the  house.  Bat,  Tom — 
this  is  the  29  th  of  November. 
Until  December  29 ih  you  can't 
and  sha'n't — * 

What,  she  did  not  say.  Tom 
knew  well  enough.  Perhaps  he 
was  not  displeased ;  but  husbands 
are  lost  and  won  in  curious  ways, 
and  those  ten  whiffs  of  smoke  con- 
signed Arabella  Hardcasile  to 
single  blessedness,  and  defeated 
the  lifelong  machinations  of  her 
mighty  mother. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

ELEGANT  EXTRACTS. 
*  When  found,  make  a  note  of.' 

CaITAIN  ClTTTLE. 

Evening  by  eyeniDg  the  whole 
partj  assembled  aroand  Mrs. 
Hardcastle's  table.  Between  Maad 
Neyille  and  Mrs.  Hardcastle  there 
was  a  constant  exchange  of  hostili- 
ties, bat  still — so  ladies  manage 
their  differences — no  open  procla- 
mation of  war.  Only  Maud  would 
come  to  her  husband  secretly, 
and  tell  him  of  each  fresh  rebuff 
which  she  had  to  endure,  and  the 
good-natured  Augustus  would  fire 
up. 

*  Now,  Maudy,  look  here :  to- 
night that  old  woman  shall  have 
it  back/ 

'  Not  on  my  account,'  Maud 
would  say. 

*  In  a  perfectly  quiet  way,  you 
know,  Maud.  In  my  style,'  Augus- 
tus would  explain.  *  No  row;  but 
the  work  shall  be  done.' 

'  Gussy,'  Maud  would  answer, 
'  if  you  fire  up  so,  I  can  never  tell 
yon  anything ''again.' 

In  this  way  Mistress  Maud 
would  first  kindle  her  husband^s 
resentment  and  then  try  to  quench 
it,  but  at  last  he  formed  a  plan 
and  carried  it  out. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  had  invited  the 
Rector  of  the  parish  to  join  the 
party  that  evening.  The  rector 
was  a  gentleman  of  fine  and  simple 
character  and  vast  learning,  but 
he  stood  in  profound  awe  of  Mrs. 
Hardcastle.  The  table  was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  Rector  sat  next 
to  Mrs.  Hardcastle;  Tom  Pem- 
broke and  Arabella  side  by  side ; 
Augustus  taking  the  post  of  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  and  Maud  sitting 
between  her  husband  and  the 
clergyman.  The  dinner  was  a 
good  one,  and  Augu8tu8,  who  had 
an  artistic  sense  in  cookery,  would 
not  unmask  his  battery  until  the 
serious  business  of  the  hour  was 


done.  But  over  a  plate  of  cabinet- 
pudding  Augustus  fired  his  first 
shot. 

*  Have  you  ever  read ' — address- 
ing the  dame — '  Goldsmith's  poern^ 
«  The  Double  Transformation  "  V 

'  Rector,'  Mrs.  Hardcastle  said, 
addressing  the  clergyman,  in  re- 
cognition of  his  literary  research, 
'was  not  Goldsmith  the  person 
who  wrote  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  r 

The  Rector  said  yes. 

<  Thank  you,  Rector.  Go  on 
now,  Augustus.' 

'  *'TheDoubleTransformation,'" 
Augustus  continued  blandly,  *  tells 
the  story  of  a  man  who  fell  in  love 
with  a  lady  on  account  of  her  re- 
markable beauty.' 

*I  dislike  such  stories,'  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  said.  '  Men  should  be 
taught  to  marry  for  something  else 
than  beauty.  Beauty  is  often  vain ' 
— she  glanced  at  her  daughter — 
'  but  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  good  breeding  are  the 
essentials  in  a  wife.  Rector,  what 
do  you  say  V 

The  Rector  replied  that  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  good 
breeding  were  excellent  qualities 
in  a  wife. 

*  Just  so.  We  always  do  agree, 
Rector,'  Mrs.  Hardcastle  rejoined. 
'  August  UP,  go  on.'. 

'The poem,' Augustus  continued, 
with  dangerous  civility,  'quite  sup- 
ports your  view.  This  man's  name 
was  Jack  Bookworm.  After 
marrying  this  beautiful  lady  he 
finds  that  he  has  made  a  great 
mistake.' 

*'  Just  what  I  said,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Hardcastle.  '  What  else 
could  he  expect?'  with  a  glance  at 
Tom  Pembroke. 

'Poor  Jack  discovers  that  his 
wife  lives  for  admiration,  is  care- 
less about  home  comfort,  slatternly 
in  private,  and  an  unmitigated 
shrew.' 

'  A  most  excellent  moral,'  Mrs. 
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Hardcastle  exclaimed.     '  Rector^ 
what  do  you  say  V 

The  Rector  thought  the  moral 
most  excellent. 

*  We  always  do  agree,  Rector/ 
the  old  lady  said,  highly  satis- 
fied. 

'  In  short,'  continaed  Angastas*, 
*  poor  Jack  Bookworm  sees  all  the 
charms  he  once  admired  become 
defects  through  friTolity  and  in- 
dolence and  bad  temper.' 

'  Because,'  commented  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  'where  there  is  bad 
temper,  adieu  happiness.'  With  a 
glance  at  Maud  Neville. 

'  This,  then,  is  the  poor  fellow*s 
experience : 

^'And  as  her  faalts  each  day  were  known, 
He  thinks  her  features  coarser  grown  * 
He  fancies  every  vice  she  shows, 
Or  thins  her  lips  or  points  her  nose ; 
Whenever  rage  or  envy  rise, 
How  wide  her  mouth,   how  wild  her 
eyes." ' 

*Do  you  know,  Rector,'  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  said,  'this  must  be  a 
rery  Hsefpl  work.  Suppose  we 
have  it  printed,  and  distribute  it  in 
the  parish.     What  do  you  say  ?' 

The  Rector  thought  that  if  it 
were  printed,  and  distributed  in 
the  parish  in  places  where  it  would 
do  good,  there  probably  might  be 
good  results. 

'  All  of  a  sudden,'  continued 
Augustus,  '  the  beauty  catches  the 
smallpox.' 

'  The  beauty  catches  what  ?' 
called  out  Tom  Pembroke,  who 
had  been  half  asleep.  '  What  did 
she  catch,  Augustus  7' 

*  Smallpox  ;  and  her  beautiful 
face  is  ruined.' 

'Poor  little  thing,*  said  Tom 
compassionately ;  '  that  was  a  hard 
hit.' 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  sat  erect,  and 
silent. 

'  But  from  that  hour  she  be- 
comes a  true,  loving  wife.  All 
her  old  admirers  are  gone.  Only 
Jack  is  left.    She  resolves  now  to 


try  to  please  Jack.  The  only  way 
she  can  manage  that  is  by  being 
kind  and  good-humoured  and  duti- 
ful. Like  a  sensible  woman  she 
accepts  the  position,  and  the  result 
is  that — 

"  Ko  more  presuming  on  her  sway. 
She  learns  good-nature  eveir  day ; 
Serenely  gay,  and  fixed  in  duty. 
Jack  finds  his  wife  a  perfect  beauty."  * 

Profound  silence  followed. 

'Now,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,'  con- 
tinued Augustus,  'you  see  how 
fully  your  idea  is  carried  out,  that 
beauty  is  vain  1' 

Maud  Neville  looked  at  her 
husband  in  wonder.  This  cool 
sarcastic  method  with  such  an  ad- 
versary was  beyond  her  powers. 

*I  was  thinking  to-day,'  Au- 
gustas went  on  calmly,  '  of  that 
young  woman  Vanity  Hardware. 
What  a  brave  thing  she  has  done  I 
From  what  Sister  Catherine  says, 
I  am  afraid  her  beauty  is  in  great 
danger.' 

*  In  danger !'  called  out  Mrs. 
Hardcastle.  '  It  is  gone.  She  is 
a  terrible  object !' 

'  I  was  thinking  about  this  girl,' 
continued  Augustus  —  *so  truly 
brave.  I  am  afraid  in  the  past 
she  was  somewhat  frivolous.' 

*  Frivolous  1'  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  in  awful  accents.  '  Is 
that  what  you  call  it  1 — Maud  P 

'  Sister  Catherine  tells  me,'  Au- 
gustus proceeded,  with  perfect  tem- 
per, '  that  she  has  grown  quite  fond 
of  Vanity  Hardware.  She  finds  her 
educated,  with  good  ideas;  and 
the  worsit  thing  about  her  is  the 
traces  of  her  early  frivolity.' 

Nobody  ppoke.  Only  Tom 
Pembroke  listened  with  obvious 
interest. 

*  But,*  said  Augustus,  '  if  after 
this  brave  act,  and  after  the  loss 
of  her  remarkable  beauty,  the  less 
creditable  portion  of  her  character 
should  drop  away,  and  its  finer 
qualities  assume  their  true  place. 
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she  migbt  be  more  calculated  to 
make  a  husband  happy  than  in 
her  old  days.' 

*  Precisely  !*  called  out  Tom  Pem- 
broke. '  And  if  a  fellow — any  fel- 
low, I  mean — were  to  marry  her, 
he  might  make  her  happy  and 
himself  too,  and  might  reward  a 
good  deed.' 

*Mr.  Pembroke,*  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  called  out, '  the  rewarding  of 
good  deeds  is  for  Providence,  not 
for  creatures  like  us.* 

'  I  assure  you/  Tom  said  apolo- 
getically, '  I  meant  no  harm.' 

*  What  Tom  means  is  thip,'  paid 
Augustus  Neville — '  a  woman  like 
Vanity  Hardware  hopes  to  be 
married  for  her  beauty.  She  has 
no  other  fortune.  She  loses  her 
beauty  by  a  braye  womanly  act. 
Tom  means  that  a  good  man  might 
say  to  her,  "  I  shall  marry  you, 
and  love  you  and  honour  you  with 
that  seamed  face  more  than  when 
your  beauty  was  untouched  ;  and 
as  you  have  lost  jour  beauty  by 
your  own  generosity,  so  I  shall 
restore  to  you  beauty's  best  dower, 
a  husband's  lore." ' 

Again  there  was  silence.  Some- 
how this  good-natured  Augustus 
Neyille  could  always  silence  Mrs. 
Hardcastle.  Only  the  Kectcr 
looked  up,  his  pale  cheeks  glowing 
with  the  approval  of  a  man  ac- 
customed to  prai£e  noble  acti(  np. 

*  Such  an  act,'  he  said,  '  wcnld 
be  manly  indeed.'  Then  he  added 
diffidently,  '  At  least,  that  is  what 
I  say.' 

Old  Mrs.  Hardcastle  had  borne 
as  best  she  might  the  accumula- 
tion of  aggravating  ideas  with 
which  her  tormentor  had  so  in- 
geniously loaded  her.  This 'word 
of  the  Rector's  was  the  last  straw, 
and  broke  her  back. 

*  Rector  !'  she  called  out,  in  a 
stem  voice,  'you  forget;  I  did 
not  ask  you  to  say  anything.' 

It  was  the   Ist  of  December, 


and  the  Nevilles  were  back  in 
their  home.  They  had  a  family 
luncheon- party,  and  the  weather 
was  so  mild  that  they  stroUed 
out  upon  the  lawn.  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle and  Arabella  and  Tom  Pem- 
broke were  there ;  and  the  old 
lady  hoped  that  at  la^t  her  grand 
scheme  was  about  to  be  crowned 
with  success.  A  few  blossoms 
still  lingered  on  the  flower-beds; 
here  and  there  a  faded  leaf  hung 
on  a  stripped  branch,  and  stood 
motionless  in  the  still  frosty  air; 
one  or  two  wintry  birds  were 
piping  a  few  afternoon  notes,  and 
the  December  Bun  was  westering 
fa&t.  It  was  pleasant  strolling  on 
that  well-kept  lawn. 

Suddenly  two  figures  rounded 
the  evergreen  shrubbery  :  one  was 
Sister  Catherine ;  the  other,  though 
closely  veiled,  they  all  immediately 
knew  to  be  Vanity  Hardware. 
Tom  Pembroke  turned  quite  pale, 
and  trembled ;  old  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle buhtled  off  another  way,  and 
Maud  Neville  went  to  meet  her 
visitor. 

'  I  have  brought  this  child  to 
see  you,'  the  Sister  said.  *  She  is 
going  to  London  next  week.' 

Maud  Neville  came  up  to  Vanity 
and  caught  her  hands  :  so  full  was 
the  of  what  the  girl  had  done,  and 
what  she  had  lost^  that  her  tears 
flowed  too  fast  for  speech. 

*  0  Vanity,  what  can  I  say  to 
you,  my  bravo  child?  What  can 
1  say  to  you  1  If  it  were  one's  own 
losp,  one  might  say,  "God's  will 
be  done !"  How  can  I  say  it  for 
youf 

'  Maud,'  Sister  Catherine  said, 
'  Grod*s  ways  are  not  our  ways. 
Look  here.' 

Gently  as  a  mother  lifts  a  new- 
born infant's  veil  she  raised  the 
covering  from  Vanity's  face,  and 
there  was  all  the  beauty  untouched, 
enhanced,  it  seemed,  by  the  linger- 
ing pallor  of  her  illness,  and  still 
more  by  the  tears  with  which  her 
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eyes  had  filled  in  reply  to  Maud 
Nerille's  sympathy.  She  looked 
so  lovely,  so  sweety  so  chastened, 
that  she  might  have  sat  for  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna. 

'  0,  thank  God  !'  warm-hearted 
Mand  Neville  called  out,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said.  ^  Why 
did  yon  not  tell  me  hefore  ?  Bat 
you  were  right;  the  surprise  is 
best.  0  Yanity,  I  must  be  the 
first  to  kiss  you  T 

Which  she  did;  then  gently 
holding  Yanity  back  a  little,  she 
looked  at  her : 

'  Kot  a  trace,'  she  cried,  exult- 
ing, *  not  a  trace  !' 

*  There  you  are  wrong,'  Yanity 
replied,  a  gleam  of  the  old  vivacity 
playing  over  her  tears ;  *  there  is 
one  mark.' 

She  showed  the  place  on  her 
left  cheek— one  tiny  pit ;  and  with 
yet  another  glimpse  of  her  old 
self,  said, 

*  Look  here !' 

And  when  she  smiled,  the  mark 
melted  away  into  the  daintiest 
dimple  in  the  world,  and  she 
looked  prettier  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVIL  SURMISES. 

*  So  thou  be  true, 
Slander  doth  but  approve  thj  worth  the 
greater.' 

Afteb  this  Tom  Pembroke  fell 
in  love  with  Yanity  Hardware, 
head  over  ears,  as  plain  folk  say. 
Augustus.  Neville  knew  it  His 
sister  Maud  knew  it  And  the 
redoubtable  Mrs.  Hardcastle  knew 
it 

It  is  a  pity  that  so  great  and 
vigorous  a  lady  should  step  into 
publicity  just  as  this  little  novel  is 
closing.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  was  of 
strong  wil],  and  had  always  ends 
of  her  own  in  view,  added  to  which 
she  took  a  highly  moral  view  of 


life.  The  grand  feature  of  her 
morality  was  the  conviction,  which 
never  wavered,  that  the  rectitude 
of.  the  universe  was  on  her  side, 
whatever  she  did.  Consequently 
the  moment  Mrs.  Hardcastle  found 
that  people  were  acting  in  opposi- 
tion to  herself  sbe  was  fully  assured 
that  they  must  be  wilfully  doing 
wrong,  and  henceforth  she  dealt 
with  liiem  on  moral  grounds — a 
method  which  gave  her  a  tremend- 
ous advantage  in  all  her  under- 
takings, from  the  greatest  scheme 
down  to  the  smallest  domestic 
scuffle. 

Mrs.  Hardcastle  settled  in  her 
mind  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Tom 
Pembroke  to  marry  her  daughter 
Arabella.  From  this  it  followed 
that  in  falling  in  love  with  Yanity 
Hardware  he  had  done  wrong. 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  felt,  therefore,  that 
in  trying  to  baulk  his  design  she 
was,  morally  speaking,  coming  to 
the  rescue.  In  fact,  she  almost 
led  herself  to  believe  that  she  was 
not  thinkiDg  of  Arabella  half  so 
much  as  of  this  poor  heathenish 
Tom  Pembroke  who  was  beiug  led 
away  to  ruin.  She  attacked  Sister 
Catherine : 

*  My  dear '  —  whenever  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  was  fully  in  her  work 
she  always  called  people  'my 
dear* — *how  could  you  take  up 
that  horrid  girl  V 

'  She  was  in  danger  of  her  life 
when  I  found  her  in  the  hospital,' 
the  Sister  replied.  'I  tried  to 
teach  her  where  peace  can  be 
fouud.' 

'  Did  you  not  see  that  she  was 
a  horrid  girl  V 

'  I  did  not  She  was  untaught, 
headstrong,  passionate,  but  not  bad- 
hearted.' 

<  She  is  a  horrid  girl,'  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  repeated.  *My  dear, 
I  have  reason  for  what  I  say.' 

Actually  her  loudness  and  her 
assurance  half  staggered  the  good 
unworldly  Sister. 
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With  equal  boldness  she  attacked 
Maud  Neville. 

'Tell  me.  Is  Tom  going  to 
marry  that  objectionable  woman )' 

'  Stranger  things  hare  happened,' 
Maud  answered. 

*  Do  you  approve  V 
Maud  hesitated. 

*Now,  my  dear/  cried  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  seizing  Maud*s  hands 
with  unwonted  warmth ,  *we  must 
all  combine.  She  is  an  adventuress, 
can  you  not  see  ?  All  that  parade 
of  courage  was  only  a  trap.  And 
then  that  pretence  about  the  face 
being  marked — ' 

'There  was  no  pretence  there,' 
said  honest  Maud.  'The  doctor 
believed  her  face  would  be  ruined,' 

*  Doctor !  doctor !  Don't  doctor 
me!'  called  out  the  old  lady. 
'  Don't  tell  me  a  woman  like  her 
did  not  know  the  state  of  her  own 
face  !     Trash,  my  dear,  trash  !' 

The  wily  dame  saw  that  Maud 
Neville  felt  misgivings  too.  Sbe 
spoke  next  to  Augustus ;  remon- 
strated about  Tom  throwing  him- 
self away ;  then  finding  that 
Augustus  would  not  yield  that 
point,  Bhe  made  her  grand  assault, 
and  declared  that  Vanity's  character 
was  questionable,  and  her  ante- 
cedents bad.  She  would  disgrace 
the  family  sooner  or  later.  In 
short,  so  powerfully  did  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  state  her  case  that  even 
Augustus  confessed  such  a  mar- 
riage to  be  risky,  and  admitted 
that  five  years  hence  Tom  Pem- 
broke might  thank  them  for 
interfering. 

Emboldened  by  her  succesii,  she 
went  for  Tom  Pembroke  himsflf. 
Tom  was  in  very  low  spirits.  He 
felt  opposition  in  the  air.  Maud, 
whose  love  and  honesty  were  un- 
questionable, treated  the  subject  of 
his  heart  with  a  kindly  but  manifest 
reluctance,  which  pained  the  soldier 
more  than  any  words. 

*  Tom,'  the  old  lady  said,  *  you 
have  let  that  young  woman's  face 


run  away  with  you.  I  know  all 
about  it.  Madness,  Tom,  mad- 
ness !     She  is  a  horrid  woman  !' 

'  Look  here,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,' 
Tom  broke  out,  '  this  won't  do.' 

'You  may  be  angry,'  she  an- 
swered, with  her  own  moral  courage. 
'But  better  the  truth  should  be 
spoken  than  your  life  blasted.' 

'  Miss  Hardware  is  a  lady,'  Tom 
said.  'Her  mother  was  a  good 
woman.' 

'  Trash  1*  Mrs.  Hardcastle  called 
out.  'I  speak  of  herself,  not  of 
her  mother.' 

'Yes,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,'  Tom 
replied  cleverly  enough.  'But  I 
remember  your  saying  to  me  many 
times,  "Find  a  good  mother,  and 
you  find  a  good  daughter." ' 

This  was  staggering.  It  was 
one  of  the  old  lady's  pet  aphorisms, 
being  an  ingenious  lateral  tribute 
to  herself  and  her  Arabella.  She 
had  spoken  the  word  too  often  to 
deny  it;  but  her  resources  were 
not  exhausted. 

'  It  is  all  trash  about  her  mother 
being  good  !'  she  retorted  angrily. 
*I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it!* 

Which  was  reckless,  and  here 
she  made  a  slip.  Three  days  after, 
Tom  Pembroke  came  to  his  sister 
and  said : 

'I  discovered  that  Catherine 
was  intimate  with  the  clergyman 
in  whose  parish  Mrs.  Hardware 
passed  her  youth.  He  is  now  an 
aged  man,  and  of  the  highest  cha- 
racter. I  asked  Catherine  to  write 
and  inquire  of  him  what  he  knew 
of  Vanity's  mother.  There  is  the 
answer.' 

The  letter  was  written  in  the 
tremulous  characters  of  age.  The 
old  clergyman  said  he  had  baptised 
poor  Mrs.  Hardware,  and  well  re- 
membered her  beautiful  babe.  He 
knew  her  as  a  child,  and  had  pre- 
pared her  for  confirmation.  Later 
on,  he  said,  he  had  officiated  at  her 
wedding,  'and  with  an  achingheart^' 
he  add^,  '  for  we  all  trembled  for 
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her.  Then  ensued  her  life  of  saf- 
fering.  Bat  when  she  lay  on  her 
death-bed/  so  he  continued,  'she 
wrote  for  me,  and  I  came  to  her 
and  stayed  with  her  to  the  end.' 

This  touching  letter  closed  with 
these  sentences : 

*Poor  dear  creature,  her  own 
loYing  heart  betrayed  her  for  life, 
and  led  her  into  misery;  but  if 
6yer  there  was  a  high-minded  wo- 
man it  was  poor  Sasan  Hardware. 
I  wonder  what  has  become  of  her 
daughter,  a  pretty  little  creature, 
who  was  quite  broken-hearted  to 
see  her  mother  die )  The  mother's 
last  prajers  were  for  her.  If  the 
seed  of  the  righteous  are  not  for- 
saken, that  girl  will  come  to  good/ 

Maud  read  the  letter,  and  her 
honest  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  No  more  need  be  said  on  that 
subject,'  she  remarked. 

Mrs.  Hardca8tle  was  greatly 
surprised  to  fiad  at  her  next  yisit 
that  her  judgments  upon  poor 
Vanity  no  longer  commanded  the 
same  respect  and  awe  which  they 
did  three  days  before.  She  was 
quickly  informed  about  the  letter, 
and  asked  to  see  it. 

When  she  read  the  closing  words 
she  threw  it  on  the  table  in  great 
anger. 

'  I  consider  such  language  simply 
irreyerent.  I  hate  people  who 
quote  Scripture  on  all  occasions.' 

Augustus  and  Maud  were  pre- 
sent, and  Augustus,  who  was 
shocked  with  her  yiolence,  said 
seyerely, 

'I  think  an  aged  clergyman 
may  be  allowed  to  express  his  mind 
on  such  a  subject  in  what  language 
he  thinks  best.' 

Eyen  Mrs.  Hardcastle  saw  she 
had  gone  too  far. 

*Well,  well,'  she  paid,  beating 
an  awkward  retreat,  '  there  is  one 
thing  certain — the  old  man  is  in 
his  dotage !' 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VANITY  RENOUNCES  LOVE. 
*  I  will  love  no  more,  no  more  !* 

And  thus,  to  make  what  was  in 
action  a  long  story  appear  in  nar- 
rative as  a  very  short  story  indeed, 
Tom  Pembroke  made  up  his  mind 
to  ask  Vanity  Hardware  to  marry 
him.  He  concealed  nothing.  He 
consulted  Maud,  he  consulted 
Augustus ;  the  two  advised  toge- 
ther, as  husband  and  wife  will. 
What  motives  led  them  to  so  sur- 
prising a  decision  we  need  not  in- 
quire.    Both  said.  Ask  her. 

As  Vanity  was  a  guest  in  the 
house  of  the  Nevilles,  and  an 
orphan  without  a  protector,  they 
all  agreed  that  to  take  her  by 
surprise  would  be  improper.  So 
Maud  Neyille  said  she  would  ac- 
quaint Vanity  with  the  sentiments 
of  her  brother,  and  inquire  if  the 
proposal  would  be  such  as  she 
would  entertain.  This  was  well- 
bred  behaviour,  but  Augustus  re- 
marked that  of  course  a  poor  girl 
like  Miss  Hardware  must  jump  at 
so  dazzling  an  offer ;  Maud,  how- 
ever, had  her  doubts.  With  her 
habitual  frankness,  but  with  the 
utmost  delicacy,  Maud  told  the 
actress  how  matters  stood ;  but  if 
Vanity  had  been  an  earl's  daughter 
she  could  not  have  been  treated 
with  greater  consideration.  Mrs. 
Neville  never  hinted  that  her  bro- 
ther being  a  handsome  young  sol- 
dier with  three  thousand  a  year, 
and  Vanity  a  nondescript  player 
with  a  pretty  face  for  her  fortune, 
the  only  conceivable  answer  would 
be,  How  lucky  I  am !  No;  she 
spoke  of  her  brother  with  affection 
and  admiration,  said  a  few  words 
about  his  position  and  his  income, 
and  then  wound  up  gracefully, 

'  After  a]l,  the  important  ques- 
tion for  my  brother  now  is  not 
what  his  sister  thinks  of  his  merits, 
but  how  you  regard  them  V 

Maud  had  scarcely  looked  at 
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Yanitj  all  this  time  ;  now  raisbg 
her  eyes,  she  saw  that  the  actress 
was  pale,  agitated,  and  ready  to 
burst  into  tears.  Somehow  this 
pleased  Maud.  There  was  no 
mere  feminine  exultation  about 
Vanity,  nor  any  affected  confnsion. 
It  was  real  feeling  that  was  ex- 
pressed in  her  face,  and  not  such 
feeling,  thought  watchfal  Mand, 
as  augnred  well  for  Tom  Pem- 
broke. 

*Will  you  sit  down?*  Yanity 
said  j  for  Maud  had  come  into  her 
guest's  room,  and  was  standing 
beside  her.  '  Sit  here,  please.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you.' 

Maud  sat  down.  Vanity  walked 
oyer  to  the  window,  and  settling 
herself  on  a  high  ottoman,  and 
resting  her  face  against  the  pane, 
said  in  a  tone  as  of  soliloquy, 

'I  wonder  how  I  ought  to 
beginr 

Maud  said  nothing,  not  knowing 
what  to  say.  Presently  Vanity 
looked  at  her. 

'  I  like  you.  I  shall  speak  freely 
to  you.' 

<  Thank  you,'  Maud  said.  <  You 
are  very  kind.' 

'  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have 
been  1 — ^what  I  am  V 

'  If  you  please,'  Maud  said  again, 
finding  in  her  wonder  nothing  else 
to  say. 

'  Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  a  little 
sickly  child  with  a  dying  mother, 
who  was,  0,  so  patient  and  good  ! 
Now  she  has  been  fifteen  years  an 
angel  in  heayen.  And  a  father — 
0  Ood,  forgiye  me  for  what' I  was 
going  to  say !' 

<  Vanity,'  Maud  said,  rising 
with  tears  in  her  eyes, '  I  know  all 
about  this.     Don't  say  any  more.' 

*  Do  sit  still,'  Vanity  said,  *  and 
listen  to  me. 

*  Mamma  knew  for  a  long  time 
ihat  she  must  die.  What  pains 
she  took  to  teach  me  all  she  could ! 
Eyen  nice  little  ways  and  moye- 
ments.     Aboye  all,  she  tried   to 


make  me  good.  I  well  remember 
when  they  took  her  out  of  the 
house — I  was  not  let  go  to  the 
funeral — how  I  cast  myself  down 
in  her  empty  room,  and  prayed  the 
prayer  she  taught  me,  and  yowed 
that  I  would  be  like  her,  and  get  to 
her  as  Eoon  as  I  could/ 

Yanity  stopped.  There  was  no 
tremor  in  her  melancholy  voice, 
and  her  eyes  showed  no  signs  of 
tears.  So  much  could  not  be  said 
for  Maud  Neville. 

'But  that  passed  off,'  Yanity 
continued.  '  At  that  time  we  were 
fairly  prosperous,  and  there  was 
much  to  divert  my  mind.  I  was 
taught  to  sing  and  dance  and  to 
make  myself  attractive.  At  four- 
teen I  went  on  the  stage.  Till 
then  my  father  had  maintained  a 
good  position,  and  I  wanted  for 
nothing.  He  was  tolerably  kind 
to  me  too,  and  I  had  plenty  of 
friends,  such  as  they  were. 

*  Our  life  for  the  next  seven 
years  was  full  of  change.  Some- 
times we  had  money,  sometimes 
we  had  none.  Sometimes  I  had 
twenty  dresses,  sometimes  only 
one.  All  that  time  I  never  en- 
tered a  church,  never  thought  of 
anything  but  gaiety  and  the  pre- 
sent Then  bad  days  came.  My 
father  had  to  fly  and  hide  himself. 

'  Living  in  concealment  and  soli- 
tude, I  met  a  man  who  was  struck 
by  me,  and  loved  me.  O,  what  a 
time  that  was  !  He  seemed  to  me 
all  that  heart  could  wish.  He 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  I  warned 
him  that  I  was  not  fit  for  him. 
He  persisted.  I  yielded.  I  let 
my  heart  go.  0,  let  me  not  think 
of  that  time  any  more.  It  was 
too  wild  in  its  daring  dreams. 

'Then  he  desert^  me.  Some 
stories  were  told,  and  he  was  weak, 
and  he  married  another  woman. 
My  heart  was  broken.  Then  my 
father — diedy  and  I  had  a  dreadful 
illness.  Then  I  came  to  you. 
And  then — ' 
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'AH  the  rest  I  know,  Vanity.' 

•  Not  all.  Not  the  most  deadly 
part.  Mrs.  Neville,  for  -weeks 
after  I  was  with  yoa  my  fixed 
resolution  was,  at  all  costs,  to  win 
that  man's  heart  hack,  to  revenge 
myself  on  the  woman  who  had 
robhed  me  and  blasted  my  future. 
I  lived  that  wicked  life  over  and 
over  in  my  thoughts,  and  then  the 
smallpox  came. 

'I  believed  that  my  face  was 
hopelessly  disfigured.  And  then, 
after  planning  suicide  twenty — fifty 
times  in  my  frenzy  and  despair, 
my  heart  was  changed.  0,  how 
good  Sister  Catherine  was  !  I  did 
repent — I  believe  I  did  heartily 
repent  of  my  wickedness.  I  saw 
bow  detestable  I  had  become.  My 
old  passionate  self  seemed  to  sepa- 
rate from  me  and  recede  farther 
and  farther,  and  every  day  I  de- 
spised that  image  more.  Not  for 
all  the  world  would  I  again  be  the 
Vanity  Hardware  that  I  was  a 
little  while  ago.  An  infatuated, 
deluded,  self  -  deluding  woman, 
reckless,  wicked,  all  for  love  of  a 
man  whom  I  pity  now  rather  than 
care  for,  since  my  eyes  are  opened 
about  myself  and  him.  And  then 
I  found  that  my  fears  had  no  foun- 
dation. My  face  was  uniigured. 
Thank  God,  when  I  discovered 
that,  my  resolution  did  not  waver. 
No ;  my  desire  for  a  new  life  was 
more  settled  than  ever.' 

Vanity  stopped.  Maud  did  not 
speak. 

*Now,  Mrs.  Neville,'  Vanity 
continued,  in  a  somewhat  stem 
tone,  *  would  you  like  me  for  a 
sister-in-law  V 

'  I  have  told  you^'  Maud  replied 
calmly.  *  Your  frankness  has  not 
altered  my  mind.' 

*  Would  your  brother  care  for 
me  if  he  knew  all  this  V 

'  Vanity  !  who  could  bear  to  tell 
all  their  thoughts?  You  con- 
quered temptation.' 


'  But  ought  not  your  brother  to 
know  all  I  have  now  told  youf 

*No,*  Maud  said  slowly.  *I 
do  not  Fee  the  necessity.' 

*  So  be  it.' 

Vanity  slipped  from  her  otto- 
man, and  then  crossing  the  room, 
she  took  Mrs.  Neville  by  the  hand. 

*  There  is  no  necessity  for  him 
to  know.  Mrs.  Neville,  tell  your 
brother  he  is  good,  kind,  amiable 
— I  might  have  loved  him  once. 
But  my  mind  was  made  up  some 
time  ago.  I-  shall  never  loye  any 
man  again.' 

*  Vanity  I' 

'  I  am  not  fit  for  a  good  man's 
love.  I  know  what  an  evil  affec- 
tion has  made  me — how  near  it 
led  me  to  be  what  in  my  better 
moments  I  should  hate.  No;  I 
will  love  no  more.' 

*  Vanity,  Vanity  !  you  are  un- 
just to  yourself.' 

'  I  have  expelled  love  from  my 
heart.  It  betrayed  my  feelings 
once.  It  made  me  the  slave  of 
low  unworthy  desires.  Love  shall 
enter  my  heart  no  more.' 

'  You  are  overdone — excited,* 
said  Maud  gently.  ^You  think 
harshly  of  yourself.  Time  will 
Eoften  these  feelings.' 

On  a  small  bracket  in  a  comer 
of  the  room  was  set  a  statuette,  a 
woman  with  downcast  face  and 
streaming  hair,  gazing  on  a  Cross 
which  she  held  in  her  drooping 
hand.     Vanity  pointed  to  it 

'  Strange  that  statue  should  be 
there.  I  have  looked  at  it  so  often. 
It  is  the  image  of  my  heart.' 

*  Vanity  !  It  has  been  there  for 
years.' 

*  Speak  to  it,'  said  Vanity. 
*  Bid  the  bosom  rise  and  fall,  and 
the  cheeks  glow,  and  the  eyes  light 
up.  Tell  the  head  to  rise.  And 
when  the  marble  obeys  you,  then 
bid  me  love  again.  For  that 
stone  is  not  so  dead  to  human  love 
asL' 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


MI88  AND  I  TALK  THINGS  OVER. 


*  And  now,  Doctor/  miss  said, 
speaking  very  gravely,  *  what  of 
Vanity  Hardware  V 

'  Miss,'  I  said,  ^  the  yonng  wo- 
man states  her  case  well.' 

*  Do  you  like  her,  Doctor  T 
*Well,  you  see,  miss,'  said  I, 

*  the  young  woman  sailed  very  near 
the  wind.  Uncommon  near  the 
wind.' 

Miss  looked  at  me  in  an  odd  sort 
of  way,  her  head  down,  just  gaz- 
ing under  her  eyebrows  —  you 
understand — and  touching  her  lips 
with  the  feather  of  the  pen,  as  of 
old. 

*  Do  you  think  old  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  ever  sailed  "uncommon 
near  the  wind")' 

'  Miss,'  I  said,  a  little  flustered, 
'that  is  a  hard  question  to  ask 
me.  You  see,  she  is  an  elderly 
lady,  and  has  lived  a  good  many 
years  out  and  in.  What  have  we 
to  do  with  Mrs.  Hardcastle  )' 
« She  disUked  Vanity.' 
'True,  miss,'  I  replied.  'But 
if  you  will  excuse  a  homely  man, 
miss,  when  the  pot  called  the  kettle 
black,  it  was  bad  language  and  bad 

(To  he  continued.) 


behaviour  in  the  pot.  But  the 
kettle  was  black  all  the  same.' 

Do  you  know,  she  laughed  out- 
right ;  the  most  good-natured  lady 
ever  I  saw  ! 

'  And  you  observe,  miss,'  I  con- 
tinued, gaiDiog  courage, '  there  was 
Mrs.  Neville — an  uncommon  nice 
lady — the  sort  of  lady  for  my  money 
— she  was  staggered  at  Vanity's 
conduct  for  a  time.  It's  quite 
plain,  miss,  she  was  staggered  for 
a  time.' 

Miss  did  not  deny  it 

*  Well  noWy  Doctor,'  she  said, 
with  a  sweet  smile,  but  something 
sad  in  it,  '  Vanity  has  the  offer  of 
Tom  Pembroke.  A  brilliant  offer. 
A  wealthy,  handsome  man.  Will 
she  marry  him  V 


Not  at  first,  miss/  said  I, 
pondering.  '  Not  all  at  once.  She 
will  think  of  what  she  said  about 
the  statue.  In  fact,  missi  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  she  waits  a  bit. 
Until,  we'll  say,  she  can  slip  the 
statue  away  on  the  quiet.  Throw 
it  into  the  fish-pond,  perhaps.' 

'  And  then  she  will  marry  Tom 
Pembroke  V 

'  If  she  does  not,'  said  I,  '  she 
is  not  a  woman,  and  my  name  is 
not  John  Book/ 


WHERE  MR.  PECKOVER  SPENT  HIS  SUMMER. 


Thb  Acropolis  Clab,  familiarly 
designated  by  those  connected 
with  it  the-  'Crop/  can  hardly 
claim  to  rank  among  the  choicest 
or  best-frequented  establishments 
of  its  kind,  beiDg  a  very  ordinary- 
looking  stracture,  and  boasting, 
at  least  as  far  as  its  exterior  is 
concerned,  no  single  ornamental 
feature  distinguishing  it  from  the 
adjoining  block.  As  to  its  precise 
locality,  if  we  say  that  it  is  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  lateral  thorough- 
fares between  St.  James's  Street 
and  the  Haymarket,  the  definition 
will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for 
our  purpose.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  exclusive  club,  nor  are 
candidates  for  admission  exposed 
to  chew  the  cud  of  patience  until 
a  vacancy  occurs;  on  the  con- 
trary, funds  being  generally  low, 
a  properly  qualified  postulant  for 
election,  provided  that  the  pay- 
ment of  his  entrance-fee  and  first 
year's  subscription  be  duly  effected, 
is  at  once  enrolled  among  its 
members.  These  are  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  order,  including 
barristers  (mostly  briefless),  clerks 
in  public  offices,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  authors  and  journalists,  and  a 
tolerably  numerous  contingent  of 
individuals  chiefly  credited  with 
sporting  proclivities,  but  osten- 
sibly exercising  no  profession 
whatever.  This  mixed  fraternity, 
however,  get  on  very  well  to- 
gether, an  entire  absence  of  cere- 
mony and  '  stand-offishness  *  being 
one  of  the  fundamental  character- 
istics of  the  '  Crop ;'  and  nowhere 
is  the  mutual  good-fellowship  of 
its  frequenters  more  apparent  than 
during  the  nocturnal  gatherings 


in  the  small  but  cosily-appointed 
smoking-room. 

It  was  in  this  favourite  lounge 
that,  on  a  certain  July  evening, 
or  rather  night,  for  the  small 
hours  were  fast  approaching,  some 
half  a  dozen  votai-ies  of  the  sooth- 
ing weed  still  lingered,  discussing 
sundry  plans  and  projects  having 
reference  to  the  coming  dead 
season. 

*  If  any  of  you  fellows  are  up 
to  a  walking  tour  next  month,' 
said  Augustus  Tracy,  an  ex- 
'Varsity'  graduate,  and  now  a 
dilsttante  tenant  of  chambers  in 
the  Temple,  *  I've  chalked  out  a 
jolly  three  weeks  in  Wales,  with 
Snowdon  to  wind  up  with.  No 
use  asking  you,  Lymington,  I 
suppose  V 

'  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear  boy,' 
replied  the  personage  addressed, 
almost  as  great  an  enthusiast  in 
racing  matters  as  the  late  Mr. 
George  Payne  himself.  *I*m 
booked  for  the  Sussex  fortnight, 
then  for  Deauville,  and  must  be 
back  in  time  for  York  and  the 
Leger.  Perhaps  Peckover  will 
join  you.' 

*  Tommy !'  shouted  Harry  Dug- 
dale,  the  youngest  of  the  party; 
'  he  was  never  so  far  out  of  town 
in  his  life.  Gravesend  and  a 
happy  day  at  Eosherville  are 
more  in  his  line,  ain't  they,  old 
man? 

'  With  a  diet  strictly  limited  to 
shrimps,'  blandly  suggested  an- 
other. *  Potted  for  breakfast  by 
way  of  variety.' 

*  It's  all  very  well  to  chaff,' 
retorted  the  object  of  these  plea- 
santries, a  thin,  wizen-faced  indi- 
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vidual,  "with  a  nose  resembling 
that  of  the  'man  with  the  iron 
chest'  in  Mr.  Sala's  Make  Tour 
Game;^h\it,  as  it  happens,  the 
cap  doesn't  fit.  I  think  of  going 
to  the  Engadine.' 

At  this  unexpected  statement, 
uttered  in  a  tone  of  considerable 
self-importance,  the  entire  assem- 
bly burst  into  an  irrepressible 
roar  of  merriment,  which  Mr. 
Peckover  took  in  very  good  part, 
merely  observing  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  having  said  anything 
particularly  ridiculous. 

'  Why,  Tommy,'  gasped  Dug- 
dale,  half  choking  with  laughter, 
*  how  can  we  help  it !  Fancy  your 
screwing  up  courage  to  shell  out 
the  needful  in  such  a  reckless 
way!  Which  is  it  to  be,  Cook 
or  Gaze  9' 

'  Don't  put  expensive  ideas  into 
his  head,'  said  Lymington.  'If 
Tommy's  the  man  I  take  him  for, 
he'll  cross  the  Channel  in  a  cattle- 
boat,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  get  himself  in  training.' 

*  With  no  luggage  to  speak  of,' 
chimed  in  Tracy.  'A  pair  of 
socks  and  a  toothbrush.' 

<  Leave  Tommy  alone  to  do  the 
thing  cheaply,'  interposed  a  clerk 
of  the  F.O.,  who  had  not  hitherto 
spoken.  *  He's  a  lucky  beggar  to 
be  able  to  cut  the  village.  Only 
wish  I  had  the  chance,  instead  of 
stewing  here  while  you  fellows 
are  having  a  good  time  of  it !' 

*  Why  is  Conway  like  a  three- 
year-old  that  doesn't  get  off  when 
the  flag  falls  V  asked  Lymington. 
*Give  it  upl  Because  he's  left 
at  the  post  J 

'  Ugh  1'  muttered  the  gentle- 
man alluded  to,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
disgust.  '  If  Frank  begins  to  talk 
shop  I'm  off;'  and,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  he  left  the 
room,  followed  soon  after  by  the 
remainder  of  the  party. 

*  I'm  in  for  it  now,'  said  Mr. 


Peckover  to  himself,  as  he  slowly 
regained  his  third- floor  attic  in  a 
by-street  near  Leicester  Square. 
'  I  must  ^o  now,  there's  no  help 
for  it.  That  tongue  of  mine  is 
always  getting  me  into  a  scrape, 
and  how  to  see  my  way  out  of  it 
I'm  shot  if  I  know.  Unless,  in- 
deed ' — ^here  an  idea  appeared  to 
strike  him,  and  a  smile  gradually 
illaminated  his  lantern-jawed 
face — 'yes,  that  might  do,  and 
no  one  need  be  an  atom  the  wiser. 
I'U  think  it  over.' 

It  will  doubtless  have  been 
gathered  from  the  foregoing  con- 
versation that  'Tommy'  was 
habitually  regarded  by  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  '  Crop '  as  a  legiti- 
mate butt  for  their  quips  and 
cranks,  and  certainly  not  without 
reason.  He  was  inordinately  self- 
conceited,  and  as  incurably  ad- 
dicted to  boasting  as  Theodore 
Hook's  Jack  Brag,  a  weakness 
which  occasionally  involved  him 
in  unforeseen  difficulties  requiring 
considerable  ingenuity  to  sur- 
mount. No  one  knew  exactly 
what  his  means  were,  but  he  was 
popularly  credited  with  the  faculty 
of  making  a  shilling  go  farther 
than  any  one  else,  and  of  keeping 
up  appearances — either  on  prin- 
ciple or  compulsorily — at  the 
smallest  possible  cost  It  is  not, 
therefore,  surprising  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  intended  expe< 
dition  should  have  produced  on 
his  hearers  the  effect  of  a  prepos- 
terous bravado ;  nor  is  it  at  all 
unlikely  that,  if  he  had  reflected 
on  the  consequences  of  his  impru- 
dent slip  of  the  tongue,  our  hero 
would  have  been  precisely  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  was,  however, 
now  too  late  to  draw  back ;  his 
forthcoming  trip  had  become  a 
standing  joke  in  the  smoking- 
room  of  the  club,  and  he  could 
only  escape  from  the  nightly 
badgering  of  lus  tormentors  by 
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puttiiig  his  project  into  exeoution 
without  further  delay. 

'  You  will  have  lots  to  tell  us 
when  you  come  back/  said  Dug- 
dale,  when  Mr.  Peckover  had 
finally  appointed  his  departure 
for  the  following  day ;  '  a  fellow 
like  you  is  safe  to  have  no  end  of 
adventures,  and  we  shall  expect  a 
full  and  circumstantial  account  of 
them.  Shouldn't  wonder  in  the 
least  if  you  met  your  fate  over 
there,  and  brought  back  a  Mrs. 
Tommy !' 

'  More  unlikely  things  than  that 
have  happened/  simpered  the  red- 
nosed  man,  intensely  gratified  by 
the  suggestion,  and  daintily  finger- 
ing one  of  his  scanty  whiskers; 
'  and  if  anything  approaching  my 
ideal  of  female  perfection  should 
£gJl  in  my  way,  I  don't  say  that  I 
might  not  be  tempted  to — ' 

<  Qualify  for  Hanwell,'  inter- 
rupted Tracy,  a  professed  disciple 
of  Malthus;  'on  the  fallacious 
principle  that  where  one  can  dine, 
two  can.' 

'Shut  up,  Tracy,'  quietly  ob- 
BGTved  Lymington,  with  a  wink 
at  ^the  otiiers.  Tommy's  an  old 
hand;  he'll  run  a  waiting  race, 
and  won't  enter  for  the  stakes 
unless  they  are  worth  the  trouble.' 

'  Not  if  he  knows  it,'  said  Mr. 
Peckover,  amid  a  general  roar. 

It  was  natural  enough,  the  in- 
tending tourist's  economical  pro- 
pensities taken  into  consideration, 
that,  as  a  necessary  prelude  to  his 
journey,  he  should  have  invested 
a  few  shillings  in  the  purchase  of 
a  secondhand  copy  of  Basdeker, 
externally  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  liberally  besprinkled 
with  ink-stains  by  one  or  other 
of  its  former  owners.  A  less  in- 
telligible proceeding  was  the  north- 
westerly instead  of  south-easterly 
route  adopted  by  the  driver  of  the 
hansom  chartered  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  traveller  and  his 
modest  baggage,  thereby  render- 


ing it  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
from  which  port  was  to  be  effected 
the  crossing  of  the  Channel  As, 
however,  Mr.  Peckover  rather 
prided  himself  on  his  originality, 
and  never  did  anything  like  other 
people,  it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  he  had  his  own  reasons  for 
this  unusual  and  apparently  in- 
comprehensible detour.  What  they 
were  we  may  possibly  learn  here- 
after. 

October  came  at  last,  and  with 
it  the  return  to  their  accustomed 
haunts  of  most  of  our  club-men 
from  their  various  excursions, 
Conway  alone  having  as  yet  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  exchang- 
ing the  monotony  of  the  '  deserted 
village '  for  '  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new.'  Lymington,  who  had 
spotted  the  winner  at  Deauville, 
and  had  been  equally  successful 
at  Doncaster,  was  in  high  feather, 
and  Tracy,  although  limping  a 
little  from  the  effects  of  an  invo- 
luntary slide  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  a  Cambrian  hill,  looked 
all  the  better  for  his  trip.  These 
two  and  Harry  Dugdale  were  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  the 
smoking-room,  lazily  discussing 
what  they  had  done  and  seen, 
when  the  door  suddenly  opened, 
and  Mr.  Peckover,  leisurely  saun- 
tering in,  greeted  the  assembled 
trio  with  a  patronising  nod. 

*  Tommy,  by  all  that's  refresh- 
ing!' exclaimed  Dugdale.  'The 
very  man  to  *' cheer  and  not 
inebriate"  us,  as  Wordsworth 
says.  Bring  yourself  to  an  anchor, 
old  fellow,  and  tell  us  aU  about 
it.  I  haven't  had  a  good  laugh 
these  ten  weeks.  Where  do  you 
hail  from  last  ? 

*  From  Pon-tre-si-na,'  replied 
the  new-comer,  emphasising  every 
syllable  of  the  word. 

'Fashionable,  but  dear,  like 
Mr.  Toots's  Burgess  <k  Co.,'  inter- 
rupted Tracy.     'Fancy  Tommy's 
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feelings  when  the   weekly    bills 
came  in!' 

*It  was  expensive,  I  allow/ 
said  Mr.  Peckover,  'but  there 
were  compensations ' — here  he 
assumed  a  semi-mysterious  air — 
'which,  ahem !  it  would  be  scarcely 
fair  to  particularise.' 

'  Easy  enough  to  read  between 
the  lines/  coolly  remarked  Lym- 
ington,  L'ghting  a  fresh  cigar. '  Who 
was  she,  Tommy?  A  Russian 
princess  or  an  Italian  marchesa  V 

'Or  a  spinster  of  uncertain 
age,'  suggested  Tracy,  'with  a 
"  front "  and  a  weakness  for  sen- 
timent and  Swiss  champagne  ?' 

'  I  decline  answering  irrelevant 
questions/  retorted  Mr.  Peckover, 
highly  indignant  at  the  latter 
supposition;  'but  I  may  say, 
without  exaggeration,  that  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  Engadine — ' 

'Must  have  required  a  better 
glass  than  DoUond  ever  made  to 
discern  it  from  Haverstock  Hill,' 
quietly  observed  Conway,  who 
had  just  entered  the  room,  and 
had  overheard  the  last  sentence. 

Mr.  Peckover  turned  as  red  as 
a  peony,  and  stared  aghast  at  the 
speaker.  '  Haverstock  Hill !'  he 
gasped. 

'  Or  Clematis  Cottage,  if  you 
like  it  better,'  said  Conway. 


'  What  on  earth  are  you  talk- 
ing about,  Fredf  inquired  the 
puzzled  Dngdale. 

'Ah,  you  may  well  ask,'  re- 
plied the  gentleman  addressed. 
'Did  I  never  tell  you  of  my 
maiden  aunt's  legacy  to  me  a 
year  or  two  ago,  in  the  shape  of 
a  tumbledown  concern,  where  the 
old  lady  had  passed  the  best  part 
of  her  life,  and  which  I  let,  when 
I  can,  for  what  it  will  fetch? 
Well,  would  you  believe  that 
Master  Tommy  has  been  located 
there  for  the  last  two  months,  at 
the  rate  of  five-and-twenty  shil- 
lings a  week,  all  found?  The 
woman  who  keeps  the  place  for 
me  and  does  for  the  lodgers 
brought  me  the  rent  this  morning, 
and  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
So,  you  precious  humbug' — he 
continued,  unaware  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  sarcasm  had  gradually 
edged  towards  the  door,  and 
slipped  noiselessly  out  of  the 
room.  'Why,  the  fellow  has 
bolted !' 

'  Best  thing  he  could  do/  said 
Lymington.  '  I  wouldn't  mind 
laying  long  odds  that  he  won't 
show  his  face  here  again  in  a 
hurry.' 

Nor  did  he. 
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As  a  splendid  summer  draws  to  a 
close,  and  autumn  advances,  there 
will  be  the  usual  preparations  for 
an  exodus  from  English  fogs  and 
damp  which  regularly  mark  the 
approach  of  each  winter ;  delicate 
people,  or  those  who  simply  seek 
Italian  sunshine  and  pleasant  so- 
ciety, will  be  framing  their  plans 
and  arranging  their  quarters  in 
France,  Italy,  or  Algeria,  as  the 
case  may  be.  But  a  difficulty  at 
once  presents  itself  this  year  on 
account  of  the  cholera  epidemic, 
which  will  most  certainly  upset 
the  habitual  winter  journey  of 
many  people.  After  the  sad  bul- 
letins which  have  appeared  day 
after  day  from  Marseilles  and 
Toulon,  the  very  gates  of  the 
Riviera,  many  wlU  feel  shut  out 
from  Cannes,  Nice,  and  Mentone. 
Corsica  has  not  escaped  contagion, 
and  in  Italy  the  cholera  has 
raged  with  alarming  violence. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  may 
be  of  service  to  the  increasing 
numbers  who  annually  winter 
abroad  to  point  out  the  convenience 
of  Montreux  as  an  alternative  re- 
sort, the  healthy  climate  it  enjoys, 
with  the  reasonable  cost  of  living 
and  fEtcility  of  the  journey  from 
England,  at  the  same  time  giving 
our  experience  of  the  place,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  two  winters, 
and  during  which  the  weather 
records  have  been  carefully  noted. 
Notwithstanding  several  false  re- 
ports as  regards  the  cholera  at 
Geneva,  the  disease  has  not  ap- 
peared there,  and  the  Montreux 
end  of  the  lake  has  been  healthy 
during  the  summer,  and  no  quaran- 
tine regulations  hinder  the  tra- 
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veller  going  through  France   to 
Lausanne  or  Geneva. 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  journey 
to  Montreux  from  England  is 
about  half  the  cost  of  that  to  Italy 
or  the  south  of  France,  and  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Oar  plan  has  been  to  leave 
Charing  Cross  in  the  evening, 
staying  for  one  night  at  the  Lord 
Warden,  Dover,  or  the  Pavilion 
at  Folkestone.  By  following  this 
plan  we  are  not  obliged  to  hurry 
up  before  daylight  for  the  tidal 
train;  we  have  time  for  a  com- 
fortable breakfast,  and  to  choose 
our  seats  on  the  sheltered  side  of 
the  steamer  before  the  crowded 
trains  arrive  from  London.  (It  is 
so  easy  to  pick  out  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  partially- covered  deck 
by  observing  the  direction  of  the 
smoke  from  the  funnel)  Leav- 
ing Dover  about  9.30  or  10  a.m,, 
we  reach  Calais  at  midday,  and 
Paris  towards  evening.  From 
Dover  our  luggage  is  registered 
through  to  Lausanne,  and  it  is  taken 
round  Paris  by  the  Ceinture 
Railway.  This  is  both  a  loss  of 
time  and  tedious  for  passengers ; 
so  we  prefer  driving  across  Paris 
from  the  Nord  Station  to  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  Lyon,  saving 
half  an  hour,  and  thus  having 
ample  time  for  dinner  and  a  short 
rest  The  Lausanne  train  leaves 
Paris  about  7.40  p.m.,  by  the 
Dijon  and  Pontarlier  line,  arriving 
at  Lausanne  about  9  a.m.  Here 
we  find  our  luggage,  and  proceed 
to  Montreux  by  the  Simplon  rail- 
way, which  skirts  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  find  ourselves  at 
Montreux  but  little  the  worse  for 
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the  twenty -four  hours'  railway 
journey  firom  Calais.  HsviDg  tried 
both  ways — the  stopping  a  night 
at  DoYer,  or  breaking  the  jour- 
ney at  Paris — we  have  proved 
the  above  plan  to  be  the  less 
fatiguing. 

The  cost  of  the  journey  is  as  fol- 
lows :  a  single  first-cla^sfare,  5^.  1 1^. 
through  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Lausanne.  The  cost  of  luggage  of 
course  depends  on  the  excess  of 
the  small  allowance  for  each  pas- 
senger; and  the  expenses  at  the 
Lord  Warden  for  one  night  average 
about  10«.  a  head.  It  should 
be  mentioned  also  that  the  St. 
Gothard  route  across  France,  vid 
Calais,  Amiens,  Eheims,  and 
Berne  to  Lausanne,  affords  an 
alternative  line,  nearly  as  short  as 
vid  Dijon,  but  costing  a  little 
more,  with  facilities  for  breaking 
the  journey  and  visiting  the  mag- 
nificent cathedrals  of  Amiens  and 
Eheims.  On  the  whole  we  prefer 
the  Dijon  route  for  winter  travel- 
ling, the  carriages  being  exceed- 
ingly comfortable,  and  the  night 
journey  very  easy.  The  manner 
in  which  hot-water  tins  are  placed 
in  every  carriage  and  replaced  at 
regular  intervals  throughout  the 
night  is  noticeable,  and  a  custom 
which  the  English  companies 
might  copy  with  advantage.  After 
passing  Pontarlier  of  course  it  is 
necessary  for  each  carriage  to  be 
thoroughly  warmed,  for  the  line 
ascends  high  up  into  the  Jura 
mountains,  and  probably  near 
Vallorbes  the  country  will  be 
covered  with  snow.  About  nine 
o'clock  the  train  descends  the 
Jura  slopes,  and  the  first  glimpse 
is  caught  of  the  fine  scenery  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  far  finer  at 
the  head  than  at  the  lower  end 
round  Geneva. 

It  was  the  2nd  of  November 
when  we  last  travelled  over  the 
line,  skirting  the  lake  from  Lau- 
sanne  to  Montreux.      The    sun 


was  shining  brilliantly;  a  few 
white  clouds  capped  the  snowy 
mountains ;  the  lake  and  sky  were 
equally  blue. 

A  splendid  panorama  of  snowy 
peaks  surrounded  the  lake,  the 
Dent  du  Midi  forming  a  back- 
ground, with  the  Dent  de  Morcle, 
the  Bocher  de  !N'aye,  the  Dent  de 
Jamans,  the  Grammont,  and  Dent 
d'Oche  being  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  water.  The  lower  slopes 
were  still  green,  and  the  foliage 
still  lingered  on  the  vine-clad 
hills  and  in  thickly  -  wooded 
ravine?.  Here  and  there  even 
clusters  of  grapes  remained  un- 
picked on  the  trelliv-work  of  the 
villa  gardens.  Villages  succeeded 
each  other,  the  houses  dotted 
about  in  the  most  charming  situa- 
tions. The  tints  of  the  dying 
leaves  were  indescribable  for 
beauty  of  colour — red,  brown,  yel- 
low, golden,  and  green,  lit  up  in 
a  flood  of  streaming  sunlight. 
Surely  the  American  autumn  tints 
can  hardly  surpass  the  beauty  of 
Geneva  in  October  or  November. 
As  we  passed  through  the  town 
of  Montreux  itself,  the  market 
was  being  held,  the  supply  of 
fruit  clearly  showing  that  the  har- 
vest had  been  plenteous.  Large 
hampers  of  grapes,  many  varieties 
of  pears,  apples,  walnuts,  and 
other  fruits,  proved  a  most  seduc- 
tive allurement,  even  after  so  long 
a  railway  journey,  and  we  pur- 
chased pears  for  one  penny  or 
three  -  halfpence  which  would 
readily  have  fetched  fourpence  to 
sixpence  apiece  in  a  London  mar- 
ket. We  afterwards  noticed  that 
the  supply  of  cheap  fruit  con- 
tinued abundant  well  on  into  the 
winter  months,  and  that  the 
weekly  markets  of  Montreux  or 
Yevey  were  worth  a  visits  taking 
care  to  be  early  in  the  morning 
beforeeverythinghad  been  snapped 
up. 

The  next  point  noticeable  at 
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Montroux  is  the  reasonable  cost 
of  living.     There  are  two  classes 
of  pensions — ^the  first  class  hotels, 
such  as  the  Hotel  des  Alpes  (of 
this  we  may  write  from  personal 
experience),  the  Hotel  Kational, 
the  Hdfcel  da  Cygne,  and  several 
others  of  high  repute,  where  Eng- 
lish people  are  made  most  com- 
fortable at  a  daily  pension,  inclu- 
sive of  all  but  wine  and  lights, 
of   from    seven    francs   to   nine 
francs,  according  to  situation  of 
rooms,  &c     At  the  hotels  tctble 
cThdte  is  in  the  evening.     There 
are  also  the  regular  pension  estab- 
lishments, where  people  can  be 
really  comfortable  in   a  homely 
manner,  and  not  quite  in  hotel 
&shion,   at    from   five  to  seven 
francs  a  day.     Among  the  latter 
class  the  Pensions  Yisinaud,  Yau- 
tier,  Hdtel  Mount  Fleuri,  H6tel 
Bonivard,   and    others    may    be 
mentioned.      At   most   pensions 
dinner  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.    From  the  proprietors  of  one 
and  aU  of  these  Montreux  hotels 
(there  are  some  thirty  or  more) 
visitors  may  look  for  the  greatest 
consideration  and   solicitude   for 
their  comfort    The  conditions  are 
80  di£ferent  from  the  usual  summer 
season.     People  are  not  coming 
and  going  each  day.     In  the  best 
hotels  and  pensions  a  social  party 
settle  down  for  several  months  at 
a  time.     The  landlords  find  it  to 
their  interest^  and  exert  every  pos- 
sible   influence  to    increase  the 
comfort  of  their  visitors,  so  that 
they  return  another  season  or  send 
their  friends.     The  consequence 
of  this  is  that  families  may  go 
to  Montreux,  live  sociably  in  an 
hotel  without  missing  home  com- 
forts, while  forgetting  the  formali- 
ties  of  ordinary  hotel  life;   the 
society  becomes  a  large    family 
party — ^that  is,  if  the  landlord  is 
able  to  make  his  visitors  at  home, 
as  most  of  them  certainly  do  at 
Montreux. 


Of  the  living  at  Montreux  we 
can  speak  well.  The  pension  in- 
cludes early  coffee,  tea,  or  choco- 
late, rolls  and  butter  or  honey, 
without  stint;  meat,  eggs,  &c., 
would  be  extra.  At  midday  a 
d^'euner  is  given,  consisting  of 
several  courses — ^hot  meat,  pud- 
dings, cheese,  &c. ;  at  6.30  the 
table- dhote  dinner  consists  of 
soup,  fish,  several  courses  and  en- 
trSfs,  a  vegetable,  poultry,  sweets, 
and  dessert — a  liberal  board  that 
none  can  fairly  complain  of. 

The  soap  is  good,  the  fish  fair ; 
meat  varies,  bat  is  good  on  the 
average;  vegetables  are  always 
good ;  poultry  excellent  and 
abundant ;  wines  are  singularly 
cheap.  The  white  Montreux  or- 
d'-naire  is  fair,  and  costs  but 
1  fr.  50  c.  at  the  hotels.  Yille- 
neuve  and  Yvorne  are  of  a  better 
class,  and  from  Sfr.  to  4fr.  a  bottle; 
red  Macon  is  about  2fr.  and  the 
sparkling  Neuch&tel  5fr.  a  bottle. 
These  may  all  be  purchased  at 
considerably  lower  prices  at  the 
wine  merchant's  of  course,  and 
whisky  or  brandy  is  slightly 
cheaper  than  in  England. 

If  these  prices  are  placed  in 
comparison  with  the  very  lowest 
charges  of  the  Riviera,  a  material 
difference  is  obvious  ;  in  fact,  the 
average  cost  of  living  at  Montreux 
barely  exceeds  one^half  of  the 
hotel  prices  of  the  south  of  France. 
In  these  days  of  commercial  and 
agricultural  depression  this  is  a 
most  serious  point  which  should 
tell  greatly  in  favour  of  Mon- 
treux. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the 
social  advantages  of  Cannes^ 
Nice,  or  Mentone  are  far  greater 
than  at  Montreux.  Undoubtedly 
a  wealthier  class  of  people  go  to 
the  south ;  hence  there  is  more 
society  and  gaiety.  But  it  is  not 
all  people  who  require  these 
things,  especially  invalids.  Mon- 
treux is  by  no  means  a  dull  place ; 
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there  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  socia- 
bility among  the  English  colony, 
the  number  of  which  increases 
yearly.  In  no  case  can  sixty  or 
seventy  English  people  in  an  hotel 
find  themselves  exactly  dull. 
There  is  always  plenty  going  on, 
and  they  soon  become  independent 
of  much  external  society.  There 
is  sure  to  be  a  band  engaged  for 
dancing  once  or  twice  a  week; 
music  and  theatricals  occupy  a 
great  part  of  the  time ;  while  ex- 
cursions are  endless,  and  one 
quickly  falls  into  a  routine  which 
causes  the  weeks  and  months  to 
pass  away  very  rapidly.  More- 
over,  Montreux  has  started  a 
Kursaal  for  itself,  if  people  require 
entertainment  beyond  their  own 
hotel  A  constant  series  of  French 
plays  or  operas  is  given ;  a  read- 
ing-room is  attached,  where  the 
principal  European  papers  are 
taken ;  and  occasionally  first-rate 
concerts  are  given  in  the  after- 
noons, besides  the  daily  orchestral 
performances,  which  have  proved 
a  great  attraction.  The  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Kursaal  is  trifling, 
and  is  guaranteed  by  the  hotel 
proprietors.  For  outdoor  recrea- 
tions during  the  winter  the  inevit- 
able tennis  occupies  a  prominent 
place.  At  Lausanne  there  is  an 
annual  tournament  on  gravel 
courts,  open  to  all  visitors,  and 
easily  accessible  from  Montreux. 
Olarens  and  Montreux  also  organ- 
ise tournaments. 

There  is  no  skating  at  Mon- 
treux itself,  but  in  mid-winter 
parties  constantly  go  to  places 
within  reach,  where  excellent  ice 
is  available.  Near  Aigle,  in  the 
Bhone  A^alley,  is  perhaps  the 
most  accessible ;  but  there  is  a 
small  lake  a  few  nliles  behind 
Vevey,  where  many  prefer  to  go. 
For  hardy  walkers  there  is  a  small 
lake  up  the  Jaman  with  ice  most 
of  the  winter ;  but  here  the  snow 
is  constantly  a>  hindrance,  and  a 


two  hours'  climb,  with  skating 
and  the  descent  home,  is  really 
too  hard  a  day,  except  for  the 
very  strongest. 

The  chief  amusement,  however, 
duhng  the  last  few  winters  has 
been  the  making  up  of  parties  for 
tobogganing  down  the  snowy  hill- 
sides, or  '  lugeingi'  as  the  English 
at  Montreux  style  it  This  exer- 
cise is  somewhat  dangerous  but 
exciting,  and  has  a  strange  fasci- 
nation for  most  who  commence  it, 
and  ladies  vie  with  the  most 
daring  men  in  the  pace  they  travel 
down  a  hillside.  When  two 
people  are  going  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour  on  a  small 
machine  simply  made  of  wood  on 
runners,  the  seat  barely  large 
enough  to  hold  two  persons,  and 
steered  simply  by  the  feet  or  a 
small  stick,  the  results  of  a  spill 
may  often  be  serious.  Severe 
sprains  or  even  broken  bones  are 
not  unknown  after  a  day's  '  Ingo- 
ing,' although  an  experienced, 
and  above  all  careful,  pilot,  who 
does  not  incur  unnecessary  risks, 
will  rarely  come  to  grief.  Great 
distances  can  be  covered  on  a  luge. 
We  have  known  instances  where, 
in  hard  weather,  men  have  come 
down  from  Les  Avants,  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  Montreux,  and 
three  miles  by  road,  doing  the 
entire  distance  on  the  luge,  with 
only  one  or  two  interruptions. 
Bat  to  do  this  the  roads  must  be 
covered  with  ice  or  snow,  and 
great  care  is  requisite  in  order  to 
avoid  the  stone  walls.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  this  amusement 
has  been  introduced  into  Switzer- 
land by  the  visitors,  though  the 
native  children  have  practised  it, 
and  the  wood  or  loads  of  hay 
have  been  carried  down  the  moun- 
tain-paths on  a  luge  from  time 
immemorial,  and  the  heavier  the 
load  the  easier  the  luge  travels. 

Boating  on  Geneva  is  danger- 
ous, and  the  very  greatest  caution 
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should  be  used  with  regard  to 
sailing-boats.  One  moment  the 
bine  lake  is  placid  and  calm; 
danger  is  apparently  impossible, 
and  the  breeze  hardly  carries  the 
boat  along  under  saiL  Without 
warning,  however,  a  sudden  squall 
sweeps  across  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, and  your  boat  is  on 
her  beam-ends;  if  you  are  not 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  fail  to 
loose  your  sheet,  the  boat  will  be 
over,  and  escape  is  well-nigh  hope- 
less. The  most  violent  storms 
are  experienced  on  Geneva.  Misty 
clouds  and  drenching  rain  obscure 
everything,  the  wind  rushes  down 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
perhaps  meeting  a  contrary  current 
of  air  from  the  opposite  end  of  the 
lake,  and  the  water  is  lashed  into 
a  fury.  We  have  known  waves 
to  break  at  the  Montreux  landing- 
stage  over  four  feet  high,  with  a 
rush  and  force  reminding  one  of  a 
Brighton  sea.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  steamers  to  be  unable  to 
land  passengers  at  places  where 
the  water  is  rough,  and  most  un- 
pleasant sickness  is  caused  by  the 
rocking  of  the  boats.  Our  advice 
to  visitors  is  to  make  all  water 
excursions  by  steamer.  If  row- 
ing-boats are  engaged,  always  take 
an  experienced  boatman  and  act 
on  his  advice,  and  never  trust 
yourself  in  a  sailing-boat.  There 
is  fishing  to  had  at  Montreux. 
Quite  early  in  the  spring,  lake 
and  river  trout  may  be  caught  in 
the  Ehone,  or  smaller  streams 
which  abound  at  the  head  of  the 
lake.  The  fish  take  a  fly  well, 
but  it  must  be  of  a  largo  and 
coarse  make,  peculiar  to  the 
lake  district,  a  modification  of 
our  salmon- fly.  Even  in  winter 
net-fishing  may  be  accomplished. 
A  small  payment  for  license  is 
necessary,  aud  any  one  may  then 
place  as  many  nets  as  he  chooses. 
The  drift-net  is  employed,  being 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  with  lead 


at  the  bottom  and  cork  at  the  top; 
this  is  thrown  overboard  in  deep 
water,  the  end  rope  being  attached 
to  a  buoy.  Perch,  trout,  and 
other  English  fish  are  thus  caught, 
with  several  species  peculiar  to 
the  lake,  such  as  lotte  and  ferras. 
The  latter  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  fish  of  the  lake,  and  is  con- 
stantly served  at  tahU  d'hSte ;  it 
is  caught  in  greatest  numbers  at 
those  points  where  sewage  enters 
the  lake.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
deeper  waters — the  lake  is  nine 
hundred  feet  deep  in  places — ^a  re- 
markable fish  still  lingers,  which 
is  extinct  in  most  waters,  and  is 
known  to  have  existed  in  a  previ- 
ous geological  epoch  (the  Mio 
cene).  As  spring  advances  swarms 
of  young  fry  frequent  the  shallow 
water  near  to  the  rocky  shore. 
At  this  time  the  small  sea-gull, 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  skims  the  water 
incessantly,  doubtless  in  search  of 
food  among  the  young  fish.  Not 
that  the  guUs  ever  disappear,  for 
in  the  hard  weather  they  will 
regularly  fly  each  morning  to  bal- 
conies and  window-sills  for  the 
bread  which  many  people  place 
for  them.  They  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  by  the  Swiss  au- 
thorities, and  breed  among  rocky 
crags  and  more  inaccessible  places. 
Their  cry  is  plaintive,  not  to  say 
discordant,  and,  like  the  ferras, 
they  haunt  such  spots  as  are  con- 
taminated by  sewage. 

Shooting  at  Montreux  there  is 
not.  A  license  to  carry  a  gun 
must  be  purchased,  which  is  far 
more  expensive  than  the  fishing 
permitb  A  few  ducks  and  teal 
may  be  shot  near  the  head  of  the 
lake,  and  occasional  snipe  in  the 
reedy  marshes  of  the  Rhone  Val- 
ley ;  but  there  is  little  worthy  of 
the  name  of  sport. 

Hunting  there  can  be  little  of 
in  such  a  mountainous  country, 
though   faxes    abound.      In   the 
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Journal  de  Geneve  last  February, 
we  remember  a  short  paragraph 
giving  the  details  of  a  day's  fox- 
shooting  in  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Montreuz,  when 
a  great  bag  of  twenty-three  foxes 
was  obtained.     We  mention  this 
little  incident  for  the  edification 
of  Leicestershire  gentlemen.    The 
fine  roads  of  Switzerland  are  ad- 
mirable for  cyclists,  and  a  tour  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  can  be  thus 
carried  out  in  two  or  three  days, 
taking  the  trip  leisurely.  The  road 
from  Geneva  to  Bouveret,  on  the 
far  side  of  the  lake,  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  Kapoleon's  great 
Simplon  road,  and  is  kept  in  ad- 
mirable repair.     The  other  road 
through  Lausanne  and  Montreux 
to  Yilleneuve  is   perhaps   more 
used,  and  passes  tlux)ugh  a  great 
number  of  well-known  towns  and 
villages;    it    is,  however,    more 
hilly,  and  not  quite  in  such  good 
order.     As  the  entire  length  of 
the  lake  is  fifty-six  miles,  the  dis- 
tance round  by  road,  returning  by 
the  opposite  side  to  the  starting- 
pointy   can  hardly  be   less  than 
a  hundred  and  thirty  miles.     A 
professed  bicyclist  would,  of  course, 
cover  this  distance  in  a  day ;  but 
a  pleasant  three  days  might  be 
spent  over  it,  with   perhaps    a 
greater  amount  of  enjoyment,  un- 
less mere  physical  exertion  is  the 
object  of  the  rider. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Hon- 
treux,  again,  offers  great  attractions 
to  the  artist,  and  to  many  who 
can,  perhaps,  hardly  lay  claim  to 
that  name.  The  lake  and  moun- 
tain scenery  is  of  the  grandest, 
while  gorges  and  ravines,  such 
as  the  Chauderon,  offer  endless 
studies  for  waterfalls,  woodlands, 
and  bold  rocks.  Sometimes,  it 
may  be,  the  very  grandeur  of  the 
surroundings  well-nigh  paralyses 
the  efforts  of  even  experienced 
painters.  It  is  so  difficult  to 
grasp  any  single  feature  when  all 


is  stupendous,  and  many  a  one 
gives  up  in  despair.  But  there 
are  the  historical  old  chateaux,  still 
to  be  considered  as  fitting  subjects 
for  a  drawing.  The  Castle  of  Chil- 
lon  may  be  hackneyed ;  it  is  but 
one  among  a  number.  Aigle  Castle 
is  picturesque  almost  from  any 
side;  Blonay  is  fine;  Ch&telard, 
and  many  oUiers 

Entomology,  geology,  and  bot- 
any may  well  claim  a  place  among 
the  attractions  of  Montreax.  It 
is  true  thiit  the  summer  is  the 
time  for  studying  the  brilliant  and 
numerous  Swiss  butterflies,  which 
are  far  more  numerous  than  Eng- 
lish species;  but  entomologi<^ 
rambles  are  quite  as  absorbing  in 
winter  as  in  summer,  and  the 
ChiUon  woods,  but  a  mile  from 
Montrenx,  afford  the  best  of  hunt- 
ing-grounds. 

Nobody  can  visit  the  Mon- 
treux  end  of  Geneva  without 
being  struck  with  the  rock  foir- 
mation,  even  if  he  has  not  been 
a  student  of  geology.  The  vast 
contortions  of  exposed  rock  sec* 
tions  prove  the  enormous  forces 
and  sudden  changes  which  in  re- 
mote ages  have  been  at  work.  In 
many  parts  the  action  of  ancient 
glaciers  can  be  traced,  while  the 
steady  imperceptible  forces  now 
forming  the  miniature  delta  at 
the  Ehone  mouth  may  well  call 
for  examination.  The  old  Roman 
port,  which  is  historically  recorded 
as  forming  the  border  of  the  lake^ 
is  now  some  three  or  four  mOes 
up  the  valley — the  endless  accu- 
mulations of  sand  and  detritus 
from  the  mountains,  which  are 
carried  down  by  the  river,  slowly 
yet  surely  encroaching  on  the  lake, 
and  adding  so  much  to  the  low 
lands  of  the  valley.  The  very 
formation  of  the  lake  itself  is  also 
an  interesting  subject  of  study. 
But  it  is  the  Alpine  flowers  which 
attract  the  greater  number  of 
visitors.    Throughout  the  winter 
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aoine  flowers  will  be  found,  and 
from  Febmary  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  bnllianfc  varieties  follow 
each  other.     It    is    a   sight  to 
aee  acres  of  meadow  blae  with 
the  vernal  squill,  or  white  with 
crocuses.     In  the  woods  'snow- 
flakes  '  abound  ;  and  high  up,  the 
sweet-scented  Daphne  blossoms  in 
profusion.     The  purple  mountain 
anemones  come  out  in  Marcb,  and 
the  intensely-blue  spring  gentian 
flowers  almost  throughout  the  year. 
The  graceful  yellow  Adonis  may 
be  found  near  to  Martigny   in 
March.   The  green  hellebore,  typo 
of  the  Christmas  roses,  is  out  all 
the  winter;   and  by  April,  the 
spider,  fly,  and  other  orchids,  are 
found  somewhat  freely  distributed. 
A  favourite  excursion  in  March  is 
to  the  Bouveret  woods,  where  the 
lily  of  the  valley  already  shows  its 
flragrant  flowers,  and  the  delicate 
oak  fern    is   abundant.     Ferns, 
indeed,  are  extremely  plentiful; 
the  beech,  oak,  holly,  woodsias, 
green  spleenworts,  the  rare  asple- 
nium    fontanum,    bladders,    and 
many  others  rewarding  the  careful 
searcher. 

In  discussing  the  merits  of 
Montreux  as  a  winter  resort,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  its  climate. 
The  Riviera  is  well  known,  with 
its  sunshine  and  generally  mild 
climate ;  but  Montreux  is  not  so 
well  understood.  Bougbly  speak- 
ing, it  may  be  placed  half-way 
between  the  mild  Eiviera  and  the 
cold  bracing  climate  of  Davos 
Platz.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  stands 
about  twelve  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  and  is  almost  un- 
bearable in  winter  in  those  parts 
where  searching  winds  cut  through 
everything.  At  the  Montreux  end, 
however,  the  position  is  such  that 
huge  mountain  barriers  shut  out 
all  wind  £rom  the  north  and  east, 
while  the  south  and  west  are 
greatly  sheltered  in  the  Bay  of 
MontrenxandTenitet.  For  weeks 


at  a  time  not  the  slightest  wind 
can  be  felt,  and  the  trees  remain 
absolutely  still.      A  storm   may 
blow  over  the  lake,  and  lash  it 
into  a  fury,  while  at  Montreux  it- 
self little  can  be  detected.     Day 
after  day  we  have   experienced 
genial  sunshine  at  this  sheltered 
spot,  when  a  bitter  wind  would 
be  felt  in  the  Bhone  Valley.     It 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Mon- 
treux is  one  of  the  only  places 
in  Europe  where  you  can  be  se- 
cure from  biting  winds.     It  is  not 
exactly  a  warm  place ;  the  moun- 
tain air  is  keen  and  the  situation 
bracing,   owing  to    its   altitude. 
Severe  frosts  are  experienced  dur- 
ing winter,  huge  icicles  often  form- 
ing on  the  waterfalls,  &a,  and 
houses  require  to  be  well  warmed. 
The  cold  is  not  felt  much  in  the 
absence  of  wind,  and  alarge  propor- 
tion of  the  winter  days  are  bright 
and  sunny.    Snow-storms  are  not 
uncommon ;  in  f  act,they  come  every 
winter.     It    is   not   disagreeable 
while  the  snow  remains  Arm  and 
hard :  the  thaw  is  never  pleasant, 
and  this  is  the  time  when  severe 
chUls  must  be  guarded  against. 
Mountainous  districts  are  invari- 
ably subject  to  mists,  and  some 
days   are    unpleasant    in    misty 
sleety  weather.     Every  place  has 
some  drawback,  and  this  phase  of 
Montreux  climate  is  certainly  the 
worst  experience  we  have  to  look 
for.     Bright  sunny  weather,  on 
the  other  hand,  often  comes  foi 
three  or  four  weeks  together.  The 
climate  is  wonderfully  dry,  and 
careful  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  moisture  in  the  air  is  one 
to  four  compared  with  the  average 
English  winter  climate.     Visitors 
must  not  look  for  the  mild  and 
somewhat  relaxing  air  of  the  south 
of  France,  but  rather  for  a  clear, 
bright,  and  crisp  climate,  bracing, 
yet  sheltered  from  all  treacherous 
wind.     The  real  winter,  even  in 
bad  seasons,  is  very  short.     De- 
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cember,  January,  and  Febraary 
over,  springtide  bnrsts  forth  sud- 
denly, and  the  sun  increases  daily 
his  power. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  aver- 
age proportion  of  fine  or  wet 
weather,  the  following  tables  are 
added,  drawn  np  from  very  care- 
ful records  of  the  last  winters  we 
experienced  at  Montreux : 

1883 
Veiyfin'e.    Fine.        Wet. 

January zO      ...      5  ...      6 

February 21      ...      8  ...      4 

March     15      ...      2  ...     14 

Total    ...      66  10  24 

A  severe  snowstorm  occurred 
in  March,  which  extended  to  the 
Eiviera,  Italy,  and  Algiers. 

1883—1884. 
Very  fine.    Fine.    Wet 

November  (2nd)    ...    16    ...  4  ...  9 

December       14    ...  8  ...  9 

January 16    ...  7  ...  8 

February 16    ...  7  ...  7 

March     28    ...  2  ...  2 


Total 


89 


28         86 


Very  fine  includes  only  clear  bright 
Bunshme. 

Fine  includes  days  partially  bright,  dull 
or  fair  days,  with  no  absolute  wet 
weather. 

Wet  includes  partially  wet,  snowy,  or 
thoroughly  wet  days. 

Only  on  three  or  four  days  was 
any  wind  experienced  at  Mon- 
treux. 

Christmas  Day  was  more  like 
midsummer. 

Very  few  days  were  thoroughly 
wet,  the  greater  proportion  of  bad 
days  being  sudden  drenching 
rains  or  occasional  snows.  The 
roads  dry  quickly,  assisted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  natural  fall  to  the 
level  of  the  lake. 

Another  favourable  character- 
istic of  Montreux  is  the  abundant 
and  pure  water  supply  from  the 
limestone  mountains,  an  exhaus- 
tive analysis  of  which  has  been 
published  by  Dr.  Leeson. 

Montreux,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
few  foreign  towns  where  we  should 
feel  safe  in  drinking  a  tumbler  of 


cold  water,  owing  to  the  pure 
source  of  the  supply  and  freedom 
from  all  possible  drain  contamina- 
tion. As  the  place  increases  great 
care  should  be  taken  by  the 
authorities  to  secure  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  drainage,  for  its  natural 
advantages  are  great,  and  the 
amount  of  illness  has  cdways  been 
wonderfully  small. 

We  have  seen  many  invalids 
derive  great  benefit  from  a  few 
months'  careful  living  at  Mon- 
treux." Consumptive  patients,  who 
can  hardly  stand  the  extreme  ele- 
vation of  Davos,  often  make  pro- 
gress here  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
We  have  known  cases  where  peo- 
ple have  gone  to  Montreux  un- 
able to  walk  half  a  mile  on  the 
level,  much  less  to  climb  up-hill ; 
in  three  months  they  have  thought 
nothing  of  joining  expeditions  in- 
volving considerable  climbing  and 
many  hours'  walking.  Kheumatie 
patients  will  find  the  dryness  and 
freedom  from  east  wind  extremely 
favourable  to  their  complaint. 

The  vegetation  of  Montreux 
may  also  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  its  climate.  The  olive-trees 
and  palms  of  the  Biviera  will  not 
be  found,  but  the  foliage  is  infi- 
nitely more  varied  and  beautifuL 
The  magnolia,  catalpa,  euonymus 
Japonica,  cypress,  wistaria,  lao- 
restinus,  ancubas,  and  a  hundred 
shrubs  afford  a  vivid  contrast  to 
the  sombre  foliage  of  Cannes  or 
Hy^res.  Flowers  abound  in  the 
gardens  up  to  Christmas,  while 
from  February  the  whole  country 
and  mountain-sides  are  simply 
carpeted  with  wild- flowers.  Even 
during  the  short  depth  of  winter 
Montreux  is  amply  supplied  with 
flowers  from  the  warmer  climate 
of  the  south.  Each  day  the 
flower-shops  receive  a  consign- 
ment of  roses  and  other  flowers, 
in  which  a  rare  traffic  is  done. 
It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  realised  how 
great  a  part  flowers  have  in  our 
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external  life,  and  how  great  a 
blank  would  be  left  if  they  weie 
non-existent. 

There  is  still  another  most 
attractive  feature  abont  Montrenx, 
the  well-managed  English  chorch, 
which  has  been  newly  built  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  in 
which  the  services  are  well  carried 
oat  by  the  chaplain,  Rev.  P. 
Menzies  Sankey,  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  some  years  in 
the  place,  is  well  known,  and 
courteous  to  every  one.  There 
is  daily  service  throughout  the 
winter,  and  a  fair  choir  on  Sun- 
days. We  may  state  that  the 
chaplain  is  both  an  excellent 
reader  and  preacher,  and  that  his 
services  are  never  withheld  from 
those  who  require  them.  The 
church  is  independent  of  aid  from 
any  society  in  England,  and  has 
no  endowment.  It  is  prettily 
situated  at  the  foot  of  vine-clothed 
mountains,  almost  surrounded  by 
a  quiet  little  cemetery,  and  shelter- 
ed with  tall  cypress-trees  and 
ample  vegetation.  Standing  on 
the  door-step  at  the  west  end,  a 
noble  view  lies  before  the  visitor, 
embracing  the  ever-blue  lake,  the 
range  of  opposite  mountains,  in- 
cluding the  Dent  d'Oche  and  the 
Grammont,  with  the  Dent  du 
Midi,  shining  white  in  the  dis- 
tant Khone  Valley — as  fine  a 
picture  as  the  mind  could  well 
create.  In  winter  these  moun- 
tains remain  white,  unless  the 
morning  or  evening  sun  tinges 
them  with  crimson.  In  summer 
these  same  slopes  are  vividly 
green,  while  of  the  autumn  tints 
we  have  already  spoken.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  English  church 
the  new  railway  ascends  the  pre- 
cipitous mountain-side  to  Glion, 
some  1500  feet  above  Montreux. 
The  gradient  of  this  remarkable 
line  is  fifty-seven  in  one  hundred, 
said  to  be  the  steepest  in  the 
world,  except  the  shorter  line  up 


Vesuvius.  The  length  of  this 
Glion- Territet  railway  is  some- 
thing over  2000  feet,  and  has 
been  constructed  by  the  engineer 
of  the  Eighi  railway,  Herr  Biggen- 
bach.  No  steam  is  used  on  this 
line,  though  a  central  cog-wheel 
is  used,  as  up  the  Kighi.  The  one 
car  ascends  as  the  other  descends, 
the  weight  of  the  one  balancing 
the  other,  and  an  endless  rope 
connects  the  two.  Each  car 
weighs  about  twenty  tons,  the 
descending  car  having  extra 
weight  added  by  carrying  water, 
in  order  to  supply  the  necessary 
force  for  the  ascending  car.  Pneu- 
matic and  automatic  breaks  are 
used,  so  that  in  the  event  of  the 
rope  breaking  a  self-acting  check 
would  at  once  stop  the  movement 
of  either  carriage.  The  first  as- 
cent is  alarming  to  many  people, 
owing  to  the  precipitous  height 
and  steep  gradient ;  the  structure 
is  said,  however,  to  be  absolutely 
safe,  and  no  accident  has  occurred 
since  the  line  was. opened  in 
August  1883.  The  journey  is 
performed  many  times  a  day,  and 
the  system  must  by  this  time  have 
stood  an  ample  test.  The  open- 
ing of  this  railway  has  shortened 
the  time  occupied  in  the  ascent  of 
the  Jaman  or  Rocher  de  Naye  by 
nearly  one  hour,  and  has  made 
the  splendidly- situated  summer 
resort  Glion  much  more  accessible 
from  the  Territet  railway,  or  the 
steamboat  landing-stage  imme- 
diately below. 

The  excursions  from  Montreux 
are  simply  endless.  The  high 
mountains  and  passes  are  not 
safe  in  winter  on  account  of  snow- 
drifts. Mrs.  Fred  Burnaby  made 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
reach  the  Rocher  de  Kaye  in 
winter,  but  failed  even  with  efii- 
cient  guides ;  but  in  early  autumn, 
before  the  snowfalls,  or  in  spring, 
when  the  lower  passes  are  soon 
free,  many  delightful  roads  are  open. 
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Perhaps  ono  of  the  rontes  which 
can  he  the  most  recommended  is 
to   walk  up  the  Tini^re  Gorge, 
hehind  the  Hdtel  Byron  at  Ville- 
neuve,  and    thus    throagh   pine 
woods  ascend  the  Ool  de  Tini^re, 
about  5300  feet  above  the   sea, 
and  down  to  MontboTon,  about 
six  hours'  steady  walk  from  Mon- 
treux.     The  night  may  bo  spent 
at    Montbovon,  and  the    return 
expedition  made  over  the  Gol  de 
Jaman  to  Les  Avants,  and  down 
to  Montreux :   this  is  an  excur- 
sion that  will  amply  repay  the 
trouble  and  fatigue   of  walking. 
A  guide  is  hardly  necessary  for 
this  expedition,  unless  there  is  a 
good  deal    of  snow    about.      A 
shorter  walk,  of  some  three  or  four 
hours  only,  is  through  the  magni- 
ficent  Gorge   de    Ghauderon,    a 
tremendous     ravine     with     fine 
waterfjedls,     immediately    behind 
Montreux,  up  to  Glion,  a  plateau 
from  which  an  extensive  view  is 
obtained,  and  from  which  a  good 
load    leads,    to    the    H6tel    les 
Avants,    a  summer   resort  3500 
feet  above  the  sea,  situated  under 
the  shelter  of  the  Jaman.     Here 
lunch  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
descent  made  by  the  new  carriage- 
road  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Gorge     de    Ghauderon,    leading 
either  to  Montreux  or  Glarens. 

The  ascent  of  the  Pleiades 
(4000  feet)  can  always  be  made, 
also  Mont  Gubli  (3900  feet). 
The  famous  Gorge  de  Trient  can 
easily  be  seen  in  a  day  from 
Montreux.  The  station  on  the 
8implon  railway  is  Vemayez, 
from  which  it  is  an  easy  walk. 
This  gorge  is  a  fearful  chasm  in 
the  mountain,  the  pathway  in 
places  being  carried  sheer  over 
steep  precipices  by  iron  supports 
driven  into  the  perpendicular 
rock,  supporting  a  platform.  An- 
other fine  excursion  can  be  made 
across  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
lake  from  St.  Gingolph  bj  a  moun- 


tain-path leading  to  the  pictur- 
esque village  of  Kouvelle,  two 
hours'  walk  up  from  the  lake. 
Magnificent  mountain  scenery  lies 
all  around,  with  a  foaming  torrent 
at  your  feet.  There  is  an  inn  at 
Kouvelle,  where  lunch  can  be 
obtained  or  the  night  spent.  In 
the  latter  case  a  road  continues 
to  the  left  hand  behind  the  Gram- 
mont  to  the  small  mountain  lake 
Taney,  descending  to  Vouviy 
railway-station  in  the  Rhone 
Valley.  This  is  a  seven  hours' 
walk  from  Nouvelle.  From  St. 
Gingolph  or  *Nouvelle  also  the 
ascents  of  the  Grammont  (7000 
feet),  the  Dent  d'Oche  (7300 
feet),  and  other  peaks  can  be 
made  with  guides,  and  at  the  pro- 
per season. 

There  are  also  attractive  walks 

from  Bex  Station,  within  reach 

'of  Montreux,  to  Les  Plans,  aboat 

five    hours'  walk,    and    another 

from  Aigle  Station  to  Sepey. 

The  woods  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bex  (where  also  the  salt- 
mines should  be  visited)  are  car- 
peted with  wild-flowers  as  spring 
advances,  and  the  walks  are  varied 
in  every  direction.     In  fact,  the 
Ehone  Valley    has    a    score    of 
lateral  valleys  branching  out  from 
it.    Elach  smaller  valley  again  has 
a  number  of  ravines  and  mountain 
pathways,  which  are  little  known, 
and  open  out  a  field  for  a  good 
systematic     exploration.      There 
are  always  woodmen  up  in  the 
forest.4,  who  will  direct  you,  and 
they  are  acquainted  with  eveiy 
pathway.    Throughout  the  winter 
the  ring   of  the  woodman's  axe 
may  be  heard  echoing  among  the 
rocks.     Huge    trunks    are    con- 
stantly gliding  down  the  wood- 
slides  to  the  saw  mills  below,  the 
branches  being  cut  up  in  short 
logs  and  taken  down  to  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  'luges'  which 
we  have  mentioned.     The  cul^- 
votion  of  Swiss  forests  is  a  pattern 
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to  any  nation.  Each  forest  is  let 
out  by  Goyemment,  and  sub-let 
to  the  peasants.  The  laws  and 
regulations  are  strictly  adhered  to 
as  regards  the  cutting  of  timber, 
the  planting  of  trees,  and  the  pre- 
seryation  of  forest.  Such  a  thing 
as  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
forests  is  unknown;  yet  a  large 
revenue  is  obtained  from  the 
judicious  thinning  of  trees,  and 
the  fuel  is  produced  on  which 
Switzerland  almost  entirely  de- 
pends. The  use  of  coal,  indeed, 
is  hardly  known  among  the  Swiss 
themselves,  the  cost  of  transit 
being  quite  prohibitory. 

There  are  ample  supplies  at 
Montreux  shops,  many  of  which 
are  very  good.  Manufactured 
goods  are  rather  dear,  on  account 
of  import  duties,  but,  on  the  other 
handy  many  articles  are  cheaper 
than  in  England.  Bootmakers, 
for  example,  are  both  good  and 
reasonable.  Everything  visitors 
aiB  likely  to  require  can  be  readily 
purchased.  There  is  also  a  good 
English  library  right  in  the  centre 
of  Montreux^  where  a  large  store 
of  books  is  fidways  available,  both 
in  the  Tauchnitz  and  other  Eng- 
lish editions. 

If  Montreux  increases  in  popu- 
larity as  a  winter  place,  an  English 
club  would  prove  an  attraction  to 
men — it  would  be  a  meeting- place 
where  men  would  quickly  become 
acquainted ;  whereas  as  the  society 
now  exists  each  set  of  people  in 
the  larger  hotels  keep  very  much 
to  themselves.  We  suggest  the 
idea  to    residents  in   Montreux, 


because  a  club  has  been  found  to 
answer  so  well  at  Pau,  Cannes, 
Kice,  and  other  places.  Men  can 
chal^  see  the  papers,  play  their 
rubber,  &c.,  in  comfort,  and,  in 
fact,  reconcile  themselves  to  a  life 
that,  at  the  best,  cannot  afford 
yery  gfeat  occupation  to  people 
of  active  business  habits.  It  is 
in  the  management  of  little  mat- 
ters such  as  this  that  a  place  gets 
a  good  or  bad  reputation.  The 
authorities  at  Montreux  have 
shown  enterprise  and  considera- 
tion in  providing  for  visitors. 
The  place  has  a  growing  reputa- 
tion; doctors  are  sending  con- 
sumptive patients  there,  and  it 
may  have  a  great  future  before  it. 
The  climate  is  undoubtedly  good. 
The  hotels  and  pensions  are  well 
managed  and  reasonable,  while 
the  food  is  excellent.  The  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Montreux  is 
easy,  the  cost  far  less  than  to 
most  other  winter  resorts,  while 
the  cost  of  living  is  lower  than 
nine  out  of  ten  foreign  towns 
where  the  English  and  Americans 
habitually  migrate  for  the  winter. 
People  who  are  desirous  of 
seeking  a  winter  home  are  strongly 
recommended  to  give  Montreux  a 
trial,  particularly  this  year,  when 
so  much  illness  has  been  experi- 
enced in  Italy  and  the  sou&  of 
France.  Having  derived  great 
benefit  from  two  winters  spent 
there,  we  feel  inclined  to  recom- 
mend one  of  the  pleasantest  little 
towns  in  Europe  to  any  who  may 
chance  to  read  these  lines. 

0.  p. 


JOSEPH  DE  NITTIS. 


Strange  freak  of  Fate  I  On  the 
very  day  that  war  was  officially 
declared  between  France  and 
China  there  died  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  of  acute  pulmonary  con- 
gestion, the  man  who,  in  concert 
with  the  brothers  Groncourt,  did 
more  than  any  other  person  to 
revive  in  Europe  the  fourteenth 
century  Flemish  passion  for  Chi- 
nese porcelains,  bric-drbraeSy  bibe- 
lotSf  articles  de  virth^  which  has 
become  again  so  fashionable  a 
mania,  and  which  is  exerting  no 
inappreciable  influence  upon  our 
younger  generation  of  artists,  as  it 
notably  exerted  a  vast  influence  up- 
on theart  of  him  whose  death,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-eight,  we  now 
deplore.  This  man  was  the  Italian 
painter,  Joseph  de  Kittis,  carried 
off  in  the  apex  of  a  fame  whose 
characteristic  feature  consisted  in 
the  ff^ct  that  he  reproduced  the 
life  around  him  with  the  elegant 
capriciousnees,  the  exquisite  auda- 
city, the  loving  care,  the  jocund 
serenity  that  distinguishes  Chinese 
and,  yet  more,  Japanese  art.  De 
Nittis  was  a  modern  of  the 
modems :  the  Holy  Office  of  the 
Academies  called  him  an  icono- 
clast, and  excommunicated  him 
with  bell  and  book ;  the  Institute 
refused  to  elect  him  a  member. 
What  cared  he  f  From  the  outset 
of  his  career  he  had  had  nothing 
but  self-confidence  to  help  and 
guide  him,  and  they  did  not  for- 
sake him  to  the  end.  He  turned 
aside  from  the  art- critics,  and 
appealed,  instead,  to  the  larger 
public,  and  his  appeal  was  not  in 
vain.  In  1880,  on  the  eve  of  the 
opening  of  the  Salon,  De  Nittis 


organised  an  exhibition  of  his  own 
works,  which  made  a  furore  in  the 
French  capital,  and  established 
his  position  once  for  all.  The 
public,  often  truer  in  its  judg- 
ments than  its  appointed  guides, 
recognised  that  they  here  had  to 
do  with  a  nature  of  almost  inso- 
lent originality,  to  which  could 
not  be  applied  the  ordinary  rules 
of  art,  but  which,  for  aU  that, 
was  good  in  its  own  way.  Here 
was  a  man  full  of  contradictions, 
it  is  true,  but  who  was  conscious 
of  them,  gloried  in  them,  sought 
to  provoke  them ;  a  very  child  of 
his  age,  now  sceptical,  now  en- 
thusiastic ;  an  analyst,  a  psycholo- 
gist, competing  with  the  modem 
novel  in  love  for  detail,  in  em- 
phasis of  minutise,  doing  pictori- 
ally  what  Zola  and  Daudet  do 
with  their  pen-craft,  namely,  tran- 
scribing our  modem  life  and  times 
such  as  they  are,  extenuating 
naught,  setting  down  naught  in 
malice.  Like  these  writers,  he 
was  a  modem  of  the  modems; 
like  them,  he  held  that  artists  of 
all  kinds  had  too  long  derived 
their  materials  from  the  past,  and 
that  the  hour  had  now  come  to 
take  them  from  the  present,  from 
the  very  midst  and  thick  of  the 
life  pulsating  around  thenu  And 
for  this  reason  the  pictures  of  De 
Nittis  will  remain  authentic  and 
valuable  documents  of  modem  ex- 
istence on  each  side  the  Channel 
long  after  the  discussions  as  to 
the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of 
his  modes  of  expression  have 
rotted  away  in  the  limbo  whither 
go  the  newspapers  and  pamphlets 
of  a  day.     This  transcriber  of  the 
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manners  and  customs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  didnot,  like  Athene, 
spring  forth  ready  equipped  for 
the  fight  of  life.  To  find  his 
grooye  he  roamed  now  here,  now 
there ;  he  sounded  various  depths, 
he  spied  with  his  acute  eye  into 
many  regions;  to  the  end,  he 
avoided  getting  into  a  jog-trot 
rut,  like  so  many  of  his  fellow- 
artists  do,  to  their  and  our  detri- 
ment. He  was  never  tired  of 
attempting  to  enter  new  pro- 
vinces in  the  domain  of  art.  He 
was  an  Italian,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  he  was  nimble- witted, 
quick-visioned,  an  accurate  ob- 
server; he  was  a  Neapolitan, 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
he  was  capable  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  art.  He  could  paint  in 
water-colours  and  oils  and  pastels; 
he  could  etch,  could  use  the  burin 
and  the  modelling-tool ;  moreover, 
he  could  cook ;  and  have  we  not 
got  it  upon  the  authority  of  the 
great  Careme, '  qui  sait  la  cuisine 
salt  tout'? 

Joseph  de  Nittis  was  bom  at 
Barletta,  a  seaport  town  in  the 
province  of  Naples,  in  1846.  He 
entered  the  Neapolitan  Academy, 
but  did  not  stay  there  long.  That 
institution  was  stiU,  in  those  days, 
under  the  paternal  rSgime  of  King 
Bomba,  who  had  his  own  ideas 
about  the  training  of  artists — ideas 
widely  opposed  to  those  of  artists 
themselves,  and  especially  to  those 
of  ardent  young  spirits  like  De 
Nittia ;  for  Naples  in  those  days 
had  not  attained  to  that  hege- 
monic position  among  Italian  art- 
centres  which  it  can  boast  to-day. 
Nature  had  endowed  De  Nittis 
with  a  keen  eye,  which  noted  all 
about  it  with  almost  photographic 
exactitude;  and  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  dull  it  to  please  any 
number  of  KingBombas  and  Bour- 
bon authorised  instructors.  So  he 
studied  by  himself,  and  formed 
for  himself  a  manner  that  was,  to 


all  intents  and  purposes,  that  of 
the  modem  realiBtic  school.  He 
roamed  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples,  staying  entire  days  in 
remote  places,  dreaming  only  of 
colour,  living  on  a  tomato  or  an 
onion,  if  need  be.  These  days 
of  freedom  lived  happily  in  his 
memory  long  after  he  could  call 
a  fine  Parisian  h6tel  his  own,  long 
after  all  the  world  courted  and 
praised  him ;  and  he  once  said  to 
a  friend  who  was  about  to  visit 
the  neighbourhood  around  Vesu- 
vius, '  Ask  whom  you  like  among 
the  shepherds,  peasants,  guides, 
after  Don  Peppino,  you  will  find 
they  all  know  me.*  The  first  pic- 
tures that  resulted  from  these 
studies  met  with  a  certain  suc- 
cess; and  De  Nittis  was  there- 
fore all  the  more  downcast  when, 
coming  before  the  Neapolitan  pub- 
lic with  what  he  estimated  as  a 
far  more  important  picture,  his 
'  Eailway  Journey,'  no  one  would 
look  at  it  or  speak  for  it  a  good 
word.  Owning  a  thousand  francs, 
his  modest  patrimony,  and  be- 
lieving that  he  could  purchase 
therewith  a  California  or  Peru,  he 
determined  to  expatriate  himself 
and  shake  the  dust  of  his  un- 
grateful country  from  his  feet. 
He  proceeded  to  Paris,  a  knight- 
errant  of  fortune,  with  mahl-stick 
for  lance  and  palette  for  shield. 
This  was  in  1867.  He  had  not 
been  many  days  in  the  French 
capital  before  his  splendid  for- 
tune, reduced  by  the  journey  ex- 
penses, had  shrunk  to  one  golden 
napoleon,  and  as  yet  no  pur- 
chasers had  been  found  for  his 
canvases.  Then  he  remembered 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  a 
Roman  friend  to  a  French  artist ; 
and  shouldering  his  canvases,  to 
save  himself  the  cost  of  a  cab, 
he  traversed  the  long  road  that 
separated  his  modest  lodging  from 
that  of  the  painter  who,  as  the 
French  say, '  had  arrived.'  Acuri- 
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0X18  appearance  he  must  have  pre- 
sented, thia  shorty  robnsty  square- 
shouldered,  black-eyed  young  Nea- 
politan,  asi,  iiot  and  dusty,   he 
arrived  at  the  artist's  door.     But 
his  pictures  once  seen,  the  painter, 
whose  name  unfortunately  is  for- 
gotten, broke  into   loud   praise, 
and  prophesied  for  his  visitor  a 
brilliant  future.      He  invited  a 
number  of  persons  to  his  studio 
to  see  these  studies,  and  among 
them  the  dealer  Eeutlinger,  who 
bought  them  all.     From  that  mo- 
ment De   Aittis's    position  was 
made,  for  Goupil,   that  modem 
Msecenas  of  artists,  took  him  in 
hand,  paying  him  one  thousand 
francs  a  month  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  work  only  for  him. 
Then,  by  means  of  that  judicious 
reclame,  which  the  French  make 
80  much  more  skilfully  and  unob- 
trusively than  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Goupil    made    his   protSgS   the 
fashion,  so  that  soon  there  was 
no  fine  Parisian  lady  but  must 
have  in  her  salon  her  portrait 
painted  by  De  Nittis.     And  well 
he    knew    how  to    paint   these 
Parisians,  this  De  Nittis,  whether 
he  used  for  that  purpose  oil  or 
water-colour,  or  his  later  favourite 
pastels!     He   understood  them, 
the  elegant  Parisians,  with  their 
bewitching  ways,  their  artificial 
manners,  their  cat^Hke  grace,  their 
studied  ingenuity,  their  caprices, 
their  genuine  warm-heartedness, 
their  falseness   and  truth.     But 
among  the  best  of  his  portraits 
will  remain  that  which  ever  hung 
in  his  own  studio,  and  was  known 
as  'A  Symphony  in  White,'  for 
he  used  this  musical  nomenclature 
for  his  pictures  long  before  Mr. 
Whistler.     The  lady  is  dressed  in 
white,  is  seated  in  a  white  arm- 
chair in  a  room  hung  with  white 
draperies,  and  is  sitting  at  a  win- 
dow, whence  she  surveys  a  snow- 
enveloped  landscape.     A  curious 
and  magnificent  piece  of  work- 


manship.    The  original  was  De 
Nittis's  wife. 

A  quarrel  with  Goupil,  who 
wished  to  dictate  to  him  as  to  his 
choice  of  themes,  led  De  Nittis  to 
break  his  contract  with  that  dealer, 
and,  paying  him  an  indemnity,  he 
came  to  London,  where  a  rich 
atnateur  at  once  ordered  from  him 
4000Z.  worth  of  studios  of  £nghsh 
life.  This  commission  gave  De 
Nittis  an  opportunity  of  exhibit- 
ing the  versatility  of  his  abilities. 
He,  who  until  now  had  been  noted 
for  his  exquisitely  faithfol,  bright, 
and  sunny  productions  of  Parisian 
life,  with  all  the  brio,  the  worldli- 
nees,  that  appertained  thereto,  had 
now  to  wipe  the  colours  of  sun- 
light from  off  his  palette,  and  to 
fill  it  instead  with  those  that 
should  reproduce  the  thick  heavy 
air,  the  fpgs  of  London.  His 
English  pictures  created  a  sensa- 
tion, and  justly  so.  To  compre- 
hend why,  one  need  only  behold 
his  Green  Park ;  his  Westminster 
Bridge,  on  which  the  sandwich- 
men  parade  gravely  ;  his  Bank  of 
England;  his  Cannon  Street;  and 
his  squares,  within  whose  railings 
promenade  babies,  old  women  and 
their  dogs;  his  meadowp,  with 
their  rich  luscious  green ;  his  ren- 
dering of  the  half-mourning  aspect 
of  London's  public  edifices;  his 
reproduction  of  the  English  sun, 
which  resembles,  as  Horace  Yemet 
said,  nothing  so  much  as  an  orange 
wrapped  in  tissue-paper.  Yes,  that 
wasDeNittis'sgreat  talent :  he  saw 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist  and  a  steno- 
graph, and  he  could  reproduce  with 
precision  a  momentary  impression 
out  of  the  thousand  kaleidoscopic 
scenes  that  pass  before  our  eyes 
in  this  huge  English  capitaL  It 
was  in  London  that  De  Nittb 
painted  some  of  his  best  pictures, 
which  gained  him  the  gold  medal 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878. 
Needless,  perhaps,  to  say  he  did 
not  set  up  his  abode  in  London. 
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That  would  have  been  depressing 
to  his  Italian  nature ;  but  for 
many  years  he  spent  each  season 
here,  and  became  a  familiar  figure 
in  artistic  society,  where  his  often 
clamorous  gaiety,  his  amiability, 
his  vivacious  conversation,  gained 
him  many  friends.  His  home  re- 
mained in  Pari?,  where,  in  his 
little  hdtel  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
furnished  with  exquisite  care  and 
filled  with  artistic  jewels  of  chi- 
naiserie,  of  sketches  of  his  own 
and  those  of  friends,  of  pictures 
and  of  statuettes,  he  gathered 
about  him  a  delightful  circle  of 
kindred  spirits,  to  whom  once  a 
week  his  saJon  was  opened. 
Among  them  were  of  course  the 
brothers  Goncourt  and  Daudet, 
De  Banville,  Zola,  Alexandre 
Dumas  JiU^  and  the  art -critic 
D^gas,  whom  De  Nittis  equally 
loved  and  feared.  The  Princess 
Mathilde  too  was  often  present  at 
these  meetings,  frequently  pre- 
ceded by  a  little  dinner  given  aux 
iiiUmesy  when  De  Kittis  would 
himself  prepare  and  serve  some 
favourite  Neapolitan  dish,  the  na- 
tional macaroni  having  of  course 
the  preference.  His  macaroni  was 
his  pride :  he  prepared  it  alone, 
without  witnesses  or  aid.  He  kept 
its  mode  of  preparation  as  secret 
as  an  alchemist  his  gold-making. 
Woe  to  his  guests  if  they  came 
late  !  'It  will  be  spoilt ;  it  will 
be  overcooked!'  cried  the  despair- 
ing artist.  And  serious  discussions 
arose  among  those  present  as  to 
whether  it  was  preferable  to  sacri- 
fice a  friend  to  the  macaroni,  or 
the  macaroni  to  a  friend. 

How  well  De  Nittis  could  re- 
produce not  only  the  actual,  but 
the  mental,  atmosphere  of  a  place ; 
how  ably  he  could  resume  a  per- 
sonage, a  situation,  his  pictures 
of  life  in  Paris  also  testify.  He 
was  an  impressionist  in  the 
healthiest  sense  of  the  term,  fall- 
ing into  none  of  the  exaggerations 


of  that  school.  In  his  French 
pictures  we  live  in  gay  and  smil- 
ing Paris — ^Paris,  whose  cheerful- 
ness is  not  blotted  out  even  when 
it  rains,  as  he  takes  care  to  show. 
He  paints  it  in  its  careless  way- 
ward luxury  :  we  see  its  splendid 
equipages  in  the  Champs  Elys^es 
or  the  Bois;  we  behold  all  its 
true  and  false  elegance,  its  ginger- 
bread and  its  gold,  its  fldneurs, 
its  bookstall-hunters  —  in  short, 
all  that  makes  up  the  outward 
life  of  the  Gallic  capital.  Nor 
are  its  races  forgotten.  De  Nittis's 
pictures  of  races  are  among  his 
most  successful ;  and  for  these  in 
later  years  he  especially  loved  to 
use  the  medium  of  pastel,  which 
he  employed  in  a  manner  quite 
his  own,  and  of  which  he  guarded 
the  secret  as  jealously  as  he 
guarded  that  of  his  macaroni- 
cooking.  In  one  of  these  pictures 
he  has,  among  other  well-known 
figures,  introduced  that  of  the  white- 
haired,  white  -  bearded  novelist 
Tourgenieff,  that  Eussian-Parisian. 
Another  successful  portrait  is  that 
of  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  the  author 
of  VHistoire  (Tune  Maison,  that 
vade-mecum  for  all  lovers  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  art.  He 
has  painted  him  in  his  study  in 
that  very  house,  and  has  repro- 
duced many  of  the  art  objects  that 
make  that  house  so  noted. 

By  a  most  absurd  law,  really 
passed  with  a  view  to  prevent 
crowding,  De  Nittis  was  not 
allowed  to  plant  his  easel  and 
camp-stool  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  so  hit  off  his  scenes  from  the 
life.  He  fretted  much  against  this 
foolish  interdict,  and,  after  yainly 
begging  for  a  relaxation  of  the 
arbitrary  order,  he  contrived  for 
himself  a  special  carriage,  a  sort 
of  ambulant  studio,  which  he 
could  stop  at  a  given  point  and  in 
which  he  worked.  This  carriage 
became  a  familiar  object  in  the 
Parisian  roads. 
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De  Nittis's  pictorial  career  was 
one  of  many  changes.  HIb  earlier 
pictures  showed  him  as  a  follower 
of  MeiBsonier  and  the  microscopic 
school ;  his  later,  of  what  has  by 
contrast  been  called  the  telescopic. 
It  is  more  just  perhaps  to  say 
that  he  suited  his  methods  to 
his  themes.  In  his  Neapolitan 
landscapes,  bathed  in  a  keen  sun- 
light that  brings  all  to  view,  he 
painted  with  loving  minuteness, 
while  the  nebulous  scenes  of 
London  life  were  put  in  with 
broader  bolder  touches.  He  did 
much  towards  the  solution  of  that 
modem  study — how  to  reproduce 
outdoor  atmosphere  and  the  colours 
of  shadows ;  wherefore  his  pictures 
never  smack  of  studio  air,  but 
have  that  open  air  character  that 
suits  their  themes. 


That  they  sold  well,  that  they 
made  him  a  rich  man — wealthier 
far  than  when,  coming  a  lad  to 
Paris,  he  deemed  himself  passing 
rich  with  forty  pounds — goes  with- 
out saying.  Quite  lately  he  fell 
into  the  favourite  modem  artist 
mania — that  of  building  himself  a 
house.  ThiB  was  in  the  Avenue 
de  Yilliers,  a  very  palace,  with 
large  reception-rooms  and  studio?, 
one  of  which  was  so  contrived 
that  it  opened  into  a  courts  where 
he  could  dispose  his  models,  horses, 
carriages,  men,  women,  and  crowds, 
making  a  little  bit  of  Paris  live 
before  his  eyes  in  open  air.  The 
house,  though  already  inhabited 
by  him,  was  not  completed  when 
he  died,  and,  like  his  own  career, 
is  left  unfinished. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Meantime  Lacy  and  Margaerite, 
after  a  mntaal  searcli  of  half  an 
hour,  at  last  met,  and  while  the 
discussion  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter  was  taking  place  they 
were  cantering  along  the  Gamers 
Back  (as  the  chief  road  in  Mus- 
soorie  is  called)  in  fine  style,  en- 
joying the  crisp  mountain  breeze 
and  the  glorions  panorama  of  the 
Dhoon  Valley,  which  spread  out 
its  magnificent  views  at  their  feet. 
At  length  they  drew  rein,  and 
Marguerite,  seeing  with  satis£EU> 
tion  that  they  had  reached  a  quiet 
part  of  the  Mall,  said,  *  ^ow  we 
can  have  a  chat,  Lucy ;  I  am  dy- 
ing to  tell  you  things.* 

They  had  become  intimate 
friends  during  the  fortnight  since 
Lucy's  arrival,  chiefly  owing  to 
Marguerite*s  efforts  to  improve 
the  acquaintance  begun  at  Gur- 
miabad.  Lucy  hardly  knew  yet 
what  to  think  of  her  new  friend, 
she  was  so  utterly  different  from 
the  few  girls  besides  her  own  sis- 
ters she  had  known.  On  the 
whole,  she  liked  her  more  than 
she  approved  of  her;  would,  in- 
deed, have  loved  her,  notwith- 
standing the  bitter  memory  of 
that  day  in  the  Plains,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  check  which  her 
rather  perverted  views  on  certain 
points  imposed  on  Lucy's  trust. 
And  she  was  conscious,  with 
something  akin  to  fear,  that  every 
hour  they  spent  together  blunted 
the  edge  of  her  silent  criticisni, 
and  bound  her  more  and  more  to 
Marguerite. 

*  What  a  dear  little  thing  you 
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are !'  continued  Miss  Daly,  Lucy 
having  made  no  reply  to  her  last 
remark.  '  I  can  speak  to  you  with 
perfect  freedom,  without  a  bit  of 
fear.  You  never  assume  odious 
airs  of  being  shocked  at  my  harum- 
scarum  doings  and  reckless  re- 
marks; you  are  never  spiteful, 
you  are  never  cross,  and,  above 
aU,  you  are  never  jealous.  I  have 
had  no  girl  friends  all  my  life  : 
those  I  have  known  have  hated 
me  so,  especially  the  pretty  ones. 
Now,  you  are  far  lovelier  than  I 
am,  any  one  can  see  that  at  a 
glance ;  but  you  never  grudge  me 
all  the  fun  I  have,  or  try  to  de- 
tract from  me  behind  my  back. 
You  are  incapable  of  Judas  kisses, 
Lucy.' 

*  I  hope  I  am,'  said  Lucy,  in  a 
low  murmur.  She  did  not  like 
this  open  praise,  but  she  knew 
Marguerite  meant  no  flattery.  She 
was  incapable  of  that. 

'Do  you  know  whom  I  have 
seen  this  afcemooni'  she  asked, 
suddenly  changing  her  tone,  and 
turning  one  of  her  slow  question- 
ing looks  on  Lucy's  betraying 
cheek.  '  Captain  Danvers ;  and 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  he  was 
five  hundred  miles  away.' 

'  Why  V  Lucy  naturally  in- 
quired. 

'  Why  1  Because  the  sight  of 
him  has  shaken  a  purpose  that  I 
have.  Do  you  know — have  you 
eyes  to  see — how  handsome  he  isl 
how  gentlemanlike  and  perfect  in 
every  way  1  He  is  of  a  rare  stamp, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  saying,  for  he  was 
here  all  last  month,  and  I  saw 
him  almost  daily.     Lucy,  he  is 
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noble.  He  is  a  man  on  whose 
futh  you  may  rely,  whose  temper 
throughout  is  as  true  as  trusty 
steel.  He  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
a  woman  might  be  glad  to  die  for. 
And — what  do  you  think  1 — he 
loves  me,  I  had  much  ado  to 
keep  him  from  telling  me  this 
when  he  was  here  a  month  ago. 
Now,  ought  I  not  to  be  happy  1' 

*If  you  love  him,'  said  poor 
Lucy. 

'  Did  I  not  tell  you  once  that  I 
had  never  loved  any  one,  though 
so  many  had  professed  to  adore 
me  1  I  did  not  tell  you  true — he 
is  the  exception.  The  only  mo- 
ments of  bliss  I  have  ever  had 
have  been  those  I  have  spent  in 
his  society.  With  him  I  feel  al- 
ways good,  I  am  entirely  at  peace. 
I  could  put  my  hand  in  his  with- 
out one  shadow  of  fear^  and  go 
with  him  to  the  world's  end.  Yet 
— I  have  a  purpose,  and  Beginald 
Danvers  must  wait  till  I  have 
accomplished  it.'  Marguerite 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  con- 
tinued reflectively,  '  Love  makes 
me  weak,  and  I  sometimes  fear 
lest  he  should  scorn  me.  He  is 
not  one  to  be  trifled  with,  to  be 
tolerant  of  ignoble  ways.  But  he 
must  put  up  with  this.'  She  smiled 
charmiugly,  and  added  in  her  usual 
gay  tones,  '  Yes,  I  will  win  him 
back!' 

*What  are  you  going  to  dof 
asked  Lucy,  in  a  chill  quiet  voice. 

'Merely  this,'  answered  Mar- 
guerite, resuming  her  habitual 
lightness  of  manner  —  *  accept 
Major  Biley,  when  he  proposes 
to-night.' 

Lucy  turned  so  aghast  a  look 
on  her  companion,  that  the  latter 
burst  out  laughing. 

*  Look  here,  dear  little  simple- 
ton,' she  cried.  *  You  have  never 
seen  this  phcBnix,  who  thinks 
every  girl  dying  to  possess  him. 
He  has  broken  a  dozen  hearts,  I 
am    told,   by   his    falseness;    he 


prides  himself  on  being  a  lady- 
killer.  Everybody  thinks  at 
Sissoo  and  here  that  I  have  been 
treated  like  the  rest.  If  I  refuse 
him  to-night,  who  will  be  the 
wiser?  And  he  will  go  about 
pluming  his  feathers  as  proudly 
as  before.  The  man  has  no  heart, 
he  can  only  be  hit  through  his 
amour  propre,  I  am  going  to  ac- 
cept him,  the  world  is'  to  know, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  month  I  will 
break  off  the  engagement.  (Test 
tout!  Will  Danvers  stand  it  is 
the  only  question  that  troubles 
me.' 

*  Marguerite,*  said  Lucy  earn- 
estly, 'how  can  you  speak  so, 
having  spoken  as  you  did  a  mo- 
ment agol  What  you  talk  of 
doing  is — folly,  madness;  you 
cannot  do  it.' 

'  Ah,  you  do  not  know  me.  No 
man  shall  treat  me  as  Miyor  Riley 
has  done  with  impunity.  I  will 
do  ity  to  punbh  him  for  his  in- 
tolerable conceit  and  heartless 
vanity.  I  will  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  him  a  lesson 
he  shall  not  forget,  of  tacking  a 
tale  to  his  name  that  will  silence 
his  boastings  for  a  while.  If 
Captain  Danvers's  displeasure  is 
BO  deep  as  to  turn  him  away  from 
me  for  ever,  I  m\ist  bear  it ;  but 
my  purpose  I  will  not  forego.'  As 
Marguerite  spoke  she  straightened 
her  slight  graceful  figure,  and 
looked  haughtily  before  her  in  a 
way  that  showed  she  meant  her 
words. 

'  Let  us  say  no  more  about  it,' 
said  Lucy  gravely.  '  To  me  it  is 
the  wildest  folly  that  you  should 
trifle  with  your  happiness  like 
this,  and  grieve  one  who  loves 
you.  Look,  the  sun  has  quite  dis- 
appeared; had  we  not  better 
turn  homewards )' 
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CHAPTER  Vir. 

*  I  don't  know  what  you  will 
tlimk  of  the  people  who  are  com- 
ing to-night/ remarked  Margaerite, 
as  she  and  Lucy  were  dressing 'for 
dinner.  '  They  are  rather  a  ragged 
lot.  Two  or  three  of  the  — th, 
and  a  Eedan  hero,  Major  Faber, 
who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
awfully  fast,  are  the  more  favour- 
able specimens.  Irving- Wood  is 
coming,  too.  You  know  him  j  he 
is  a  dreadful  little  scamp,  but  the 
best  fun  in  the  world,  especially 
since  his  old  aunt  died  and  left 
him  a  handsome  legacy.  His 
friends  seem  very  obliging  to  him 
in  the  matter  of  dying.  Does  it 
not  tickle  you  to  think  he  ever 
had  a  wife,  and  an  old  wife  too  ? 
JEntre  nous,  he  seems  rather  anx- 
ious to  make  me  share  the  late 
one's  infatuation,  and  I  am  not 
sure  /  should  find  it  so  very  bad 
to  be  Mrs.  Irving- Wood.  He 
would  certainly  amuse  me;  and 
if  a  certain  friend  of  ours  puts  on 
Hamlet-like  airs  by  and  by,  I 
don*t  mean  to  go  mad  like  Ophe- 
lia; it  would  be  more  rational 
to  keep  Irving- Wood  in  order.' 

'  How  you  do  rattle  on  !'  said 
Lucy,  looking  at  her  with  a  sad 
smile.  ^  I  know  you  do  not  mean 
half  you  say.  Marguerite.' 

'Don't  look  so  serious,  little 
one ;  I  am  not  worth  your  grave 
reflections.  Besides,  you  will 
never  understand  me;  I  don't 
understand  myself.  This  after- 
noon I  felt  very  queer  when  I 
rode  up  to  Mrs.  Meredith's,  and 
saw  who  was  standing  there ;  and 
when  I  talked  to  you  on  the  Mall 
about  him,  I  felt  what  I  said.  I 
believe  somewhere  down  in  the 
depths  of  my  nature  I  have  a 
capacity  for  love  and  suffering 
which  may  astonish  me  some  day. 
At  this  moment  I  am  ready  for 
fun  and  conquest ;  but,  after  all, 
I  don't  believe  I  was  born  to  be 


happy.  I  think  it  will  be  a  short 
life,  this  merry-go-round  of  mine.' 

'  Not  if  you  be  wise  in  time ; 
not  if  you  abstain  from  doing  what 
you  intend  to  do.' 

*  Not  I.  I  am  quite  in  a  mood 
for  the  venture.  After  all,  it  is 
too  soon  to  tie  my  fate  to  Reginald 
Danvers.  He  would  expect  such 
exquisite  propriety  of  behaviour, 
I  should  find  it  irksome  just  yet 
to  be  bound.  After  this  I  shall 
want  repose.  I  shall  be  content 
to  look  forward  to  rest — ^and  him.' 

'  O  Marguerite,  be  content  now/ 

'  Hush !  Let  us  change  the 
subject.  I  must  cultivate  my 
mood.  It  was  shockingly  unfor- 
tunate I  called  at  your  house  to- 
day ;  but  once  down-stairs,  these 
dangling  thoughts  will  go.  Now, 
is  there  any  flaw  in  my  toilette  ) 
I  must  be  perfect  to-night' 

'  Your  dress  seems  to  me  per- 
fect, and  you  are  looking  well.' 

'  You  stingy  little  thing  !  Only 
that  cold  admission,  when  I  do 
believe  I  look  charming  in  this 
tight-fitting  white  silk.  There  is 
almost  as  lovely  a  red  in  my 
cheeks  to-night  as  in  your  own. 
WeU,  let  us  go  down,  that  I  may 
see  Irving- Wood,  who  promised 
to  come  early.  I  want  him  badly 
this  evening;  for  his  presence 
always  has  the  effect  of  making 
me  delightfully  unprincipled  and 

gay-' 

When  all  the  guests  had  assem- 
bled, a  cursory  glance  was  suf- 
ficient to  show  that  the  ladies  at 
least  rather  justified  Marguerite's 
unflattering  description.  They 
were  not — even  Lucy's  inexpe- 
rienced eye  could  tell — of  the 
6lite  of  Mussoorie  society;  cer- 
tainly not  the  people  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith would  have  gathered  round 
her.  Their  loud  manners  shocked 
Lucy's  natural  refinement,  and 
made  her  shrink  away  from 
them  until  dinner  was  served, 
when  she  was  dismayed  to  find 
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herself  consigned  to  the  loquacioas 
Irving-Wood,  who  placed  her  at 
the  centre  table  with  Majors 
Biley  and  Faber  and  the  chief 
personages  of  the  eveniDg.  For- 
tunately Marguerite  sat  there  too, 
the  queen  of  all,  so  that  Lucy 
escaped  with  little  notice,  and 
had  ample  opportunity  of  watch- 
ing the  others.  Major  Eiley  was 
naturally  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
her.  She  had  expected  to  see  a 
mean-looking  contemptible  little 
man  with  conceited  airs,  instead 
of  which  he  was  tall,  had  good 
features,  light  hair  parted  care- 
fully down  the  middle,  and  an 
agreeable  frequent  smile.  Cer- 
tainly the  smile,  when  Lucy  had 
seen  it  once  or  twice,  seemed 
rather  meaningless;  but  it  was 
decidedly  becoming,  which  no 
doubt  was  the  reason  it  flashed 
on  you  every  few  seconds  with  the 
steadiness  of  a  revolving  light 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  sallow 
puffy  cheeks,  and  the  cold,  almost 
cruel  stare  of  his  light-blue  pro- 
truding eyes,  he  might  have  passed 
for  a  decidedly  handsome  man, 
even  among  that  portion  of  the 
fair  sex  which  had  no  matrimonial 
aspirations.  Lucy  was  a  good 
deal  impressed  by  the  extreme 
coolness  of  his  demeanour,  con- 
sidering that  he  sat  next  to  Mar- 
guerite, and  was  on  the  eve  of 
proposing  to  her.  He  certainly 
did  his  wooing  unobtrusively,  like 
a  man  who  was  sure  of  his  ground, 
and  had  the  magnanimity  to  leave 
what  he  knew^to  be  his  own  to 
the  enjoyment  of  others ;  which, 
to  be  sure,  had  the  advantage  of 
enabling  him  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  do  justice  to  a  good 
dinner. 

The  gentlemen  sat  long  over 
their  wine,  an  interval  which  was 
utilised  by  the  ladies  in  clearing 
the  drawing  room  for  the  dance. 
When  at  length  the  purdah  was 
raised,  and  Riley  and  Faber  and 


Irving-Wood,  followed  by  a  stream 
of  younger  men,  walked  in,  it  was 
easy  to  see  none  of  them  had 
spsured  Mrs.  Bishop's  champagne. 

Marguerite,  who  kept  at  a  dis- 
dainful distance  from  most  of  the 
other  ladies,  was  standing  in  a 
recess,  with  her  hand  on  Lucy's 
shoulder. 

'  Look  at  Riley,'  she  said,  in  a 
low  scornful  voice,  *  with  his  in- 
flamed face  and  his  air  of  self- 
satibfaction ;  he  thinks  every  wo- 
man here  is  ready  to  kneel  down 
and  kiss  his  feet — I  most  of  all. 
The  miserable  hound !  Good 
heavens,  what  an  evening  we  shall 
have!  That  wretched  Faber  is 
downright  tipsy,  and  even  Irving- 
Wood  is  decidedly  elated.' 

'  Cannot  we  disappear  up-stairs  V 
said  Lucy,  in  an  alarmed  whisper ; 
but  Miss  Daly  hardly  appeared  to 
notice  this  remark,  so  preoccupied 
was  she  with  her  own  train  of 
thought.  Her  beautiful  eyes,  that 
seemed  made  to  glow  only  with 
the  tenderest  shades  of  feelings 
were  fixed  in  haughty  criticism 
on  the  too  demonstrative  groups 
before  her.  *  What  a  lot  of  hate- 
ful creatures  we  have  got  together,' 
she  went  on,  *  and  all  to  please 
the  future  baronet,  who  loves  to 
take  his  pleasure  among  such ! 
Now,  be  off  with  you,  Lucy ;  he 
is  coming.  Watch  and  see  how 
I  shall  smile  on  him,  how  charm- 
ingly befool  him.  I  feel  like  a 
great  actress,  I  tell  you— my  self 
is  dead,  and  nothing  but  my  rdle 
remains.  If  I  could  always  feel 
like  this  I  would  marry  him,  that 
I  might  continue  to  smile,  and 
scorn,  and  hate.  Yes,  hate — it  is 
not  too  strong  a  word — I  hate 
him  to-night.  If  he  had  not 
crossed  my  path,  I  should  have 
been  happy ;  or  if  he  had  wooed 
me  like  other  honourable  men,  he 
should  have  had  his  coPt/S  locg 
ago.  But  the  wagging  of  gossips' 
tongues    nourished    h^    conceit 
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H«  liked  to  know  tliat  at  Sissoo 
ihey  were  saying,  **  The  charming 
Miss  Daly  has  tried  to  trap  him 
too,  bat  Riley  knows  he  can  look 
higher ;  a  man  of  his  expectations 
may  marry  an  heiress  or  an  earl's 
daughter.  We  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  fine  matches  Miss 
Daly  might  have  made ;  she  has 
not  yet  had  the  chance  of  refus- 
ing ^tm."  Bah !  I  shall  play  my 
play,  that  he  may  drink  his  cup 
of  humiliation  to  the  dregs.  And 
then — ah,  then  ! — I  will  he  a 
suppliant  for  pardon,  love,  and 
peace !' 

She  ended  the  words  almost 
with  a  moan,  and  Lucy  thought 
compassionately, 

'  Poor  Marguerite  !  she  is  not 
happy,  though  she  carries  herself 
so  proudly.  If  only  I  could  per- 
suade her  to  abandon  this  folly  !' 

Dancing  now  begaii,  and  Lucy 
retired  still  further  into  the  back- 
ground, that  she  might  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  refusing  partners. 
This  was  not,  however,  to  be. 
Major  Faber  spef.dily  found  her 
out,  and  entreated  her  to  join  in. 
the  Lancers.  He  had  noticed  her 
pretty  face  at  dinner ;  and  as  Miss 
Daly  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
going  to  dance  with  Eiley,  he 
determined  to  have  the  next  most 
attractive  young  lady  in  the  room. 
Lucy  drew  away  in  fear  from  the 
bold  gaze  of  this  dissipated-look- 
ing man,  as  he  bent  over  her  seat 
declaring  he  would  take  no  denial. 
To  make  matters  worse,  Irving- 
Wood  also  hurried  up  to  offer 
himself  as  a  partner,  and  feeling 
highly  entertained  at  seeing  how 
shy  and  frightened  she  looked,  he 
maliciously  encouraged  Faber  to 
persevere,  till  the  upshot  was  that 
she  gave  way  to  deliver  herself 
from  their  importunities.  And 
what  a  dance  it  was!  At  the 
third  figure,  when  the  music  made 
the  usual  pause,  the  men  went 
down  on  their  knees  and  forgot  to 


get  up  again ;  whereupon  Irving- 
Wood,  who  was  at  the  piano, 
stopped  playing  altogether,  and 
the  quadrille  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion. In  the  midst  of  the  din 
which  followed,  Lucy  slipped 
away  to  another  room,  where, 
with  the  exception  of  a  brief 
interval  daring  a  lull  in  the 
dancing,  when  Mrs.  Bishop,  who 
was  at  her  wit's  end  how  to  main- 
tain the  decorum  of  the  evening, 
sent  for  her  to  sing.  She  re- 
mained until  the  company  began 
to  disperse.  She  was  glad  then 
to  hurry  down,  to  be  in  readiness 
for  the  escort  which  Mrs.  Bishop 
had  promised  to  provide.  But 
Mrs.  Bishop,  who  had  had  an 
exciting  evening,  and  who  was  in 
a  fever  of  impatience  to  be  alone 
with  Marguerite,  had  unfortun- 
ately forgotten  the  obligation;  and 
Lucy  saw  one  after  another  of  the 
ladies  depart  without  being  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  any  of  them. 
At  last  she  went  up  to  her  host- 
ess, who  stood  surrounded  by  a 
knot  of  gentlemen,  and  said,  with 
an  anxious  face, 

'  Do  you  think  I  can  go  home 
alone,  Mrs.  Bishop)  All  the 
ladies  have  gone;  but  my  men 
are  here,  and  they  know  the  road 
well.' 

'All  gone!'  cried  Mrs.  Bishop 
in  dismay.    '  What  is  to  be  done)' 

'  I  can  go  alone,'  said  Lucy. 

'That  is  impossible.  What 
would  Mrs.  Meredith  say)' 

'  Quite  impossible,'  echoed  Ir- 
ving-Wood. 

'0,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bishop, 
*yoa  are  going  to  the  club,  Mr. 
Irving- Wood ;  yon  might  see  Miss 
Henniker  so  far;  she  would  not 
mind  going  the  few  yards  further 
alone.' 

'  I  shall  see  Miss  Henniker  safe 
home,'  said  Irving- Wood,  with  a 
mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye  as 
he  saw  Lucy's  change  of  coun- 
tenance at  this  proposal. 
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*A  likely  story ,'  put  in  Faber 
rather  hotly,  *  that  Miss  Henniker 
is  to  be  trusted  to  a  mad  fellow 
like  you !  You  would  frighten 
her  men  out  of  their  wits  with 
your  vocal  noises,  and  we  should 
hear  next  morning  that  they  had 
jumped  down  the  Khud  or  run 
clean  away.' 

'My  dear  Major,  do  you  pro- 
pose that  Mrs.  Bishop  should 
transfer  the  charge  to  youT  re- 
plied Irving- Wood,  with  good- 
humoured  sarcasm. 

'  Mrs.  Bishop  will  make  no 
objection  to  my  riding  on  the 
other  side  of  the  jampan/  said 
Faber  son^ewhat  resentfully ;  'and 
I  think  Miss  Henniker  will  be 
glad,  under  the  circumstances, 
of  two  attendants  instead  of 
one.' 

'Yes,'  answered  Mrs.  Bishop, 
who  felt  relieved  at  the  prospect 
of  Lucy  having  two  cavaliers  ; 
' and  she  will  have  a  bodyguard 
fit  for  a  queen.  This  is  very  kind 
of  you,  Major  Faber.' 

Lucy,  indeed,  for  the  first  part 
of  the  way,  was  well  escorted. 
When  she  looked  out  of  her  jam- 
pan,  as  the  beareis  gained  the 
broad  level  of  the  MaU,  she  found 
that  not  only  were  Faber  and 
Irving- Wood  riding  beside  her, 
but  Major  Eiley  was  quietly  guid- 
ing his  pony  in  the  rear.  This 
addition  to  her  cavalcade  did 
make  her  feel  happier,  for  she 
knew  Marguerite  had  sent  him. 

After  proceeding  in  silence  for 
some  time,  save  for  occasional 
bursts  of  comic  songs  from  the 
irrepressible  widower,  they  came 
to  a  steep  path  branching  oJQT  the 
Mall,  and  Irving-Wood  reined 
back  his  pony  to  speak  to  Eiley. 
Lucy  heard  the  latter  laugh,  and 
exclaim  aotto  voce,  'You  comical 
devil !'  Immediately  after,  he  said 
aloud, 

'  I  say,  Faber,  our  diggings  lie 
up  here.   Miss  Henniker  is  nearly 


at  home  now.    Let  us  say  good- 
night, old  fellow.' 

'If  Miss  Henniker  prefers  to 
dispense  with  our  farther  attend- 
ance,' said  Faber  sulkily. 

He  did  not  find  it  particularly 
lively  to  ride  beside  a  young  lady 
vrho  evinced  no  gratitude  for  the 
attention,  and  maintained  an  ob- 
stinate silence. 

'  You  have  only  a  little  way  to 
go.  Miss  Henniker,'  said  Riley 
persuasively,  'and  Mr.  Irving- 
Wood  will  see  you  to  the  door.' 

'  Thank  you,*  said  Lucy  coldly. 
She  felt  that  he  had  promised 
diJQTerently  to  Marguerite.  *  There 
is  no  occasion  for  you  and  Major 
Faber  to  come  any  further.'  Where- 
upon both  gentlemen  said  a  cour- 
teous good- night,  and  turned  their 
ponies  uphill. 

'Here,'  cried  Irving- Wood  to 
his  syce,  as  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  gone, '  take  my  tattoo  hom& 
I  will  walk  the  rest  of  the  way. 
It  is  pleasanter  to  be  more  en  a 
level  with  you,'  he  added^  coming 
close  to  the  jampan,  the  side  of 
which  he  grasped  to  assist  him  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  bearers. 
'  How  did  you  like  the  evening  f 
Jolly— eh?* 

'  I  suppose  it  was,'  said  Lucy, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  to  tell 
social  fibs. 

'  Kot  much  in  your  line,  all  the 
same — eh  ?  You  are  too  good  and 
refined  for  such  a  lot.  Even  your 
fine  voice  could  not  sober  them. 
It  did  bring  me  considerably  to 
my  senses.  Music  is  the  only 
thing  that  ever  does.  Have  you 
any  idea  what  a  gift  of  song  you 
havel  You  could  make  yourself 
more  famous  in  society  by  its 
means  than  Marguerite  with  all 
her  Oirce  charms.  You  don't  think 
half  enough  of  yourself — that  is 
your  fault.' 

'  Do  you  advise  me  to  be  con- 
ceited)' asked  Lucy,  amused  in 
spite  of  herself. 
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'  I  advise  you  to  be  and  to  do 
anything  that  helps  you  to  enjoy 
life.  Think  the  truth —that  you 
are  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl 
with  an  uncommonly  fine  voice, 
and  make  the  most  of  your  beauty 
and  your  gifts.  Now,  I  dare  bet 
that  you  never  make  eyes  at  that 
deucedly  handsome  fellow,  Cap- 
tain Danvers,  who  came  from 
Gurmiabad  to-day  to  dangle  away 
a  week  at  Mrs.  Meredith's ^eh?' 
and  Irving- Wood  gave  the  jam- 
pan  a  shake,  and  peered  round 
the  curtains  into  Lucy's  face,  as  if 
he  could  read  its  tell-tale  expres- 
sion in  the  dark. 

*  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  to 
me  in  such  a  manner,'  said  Lucy, 
in  a  tone  of  much  vexation. 

*  Pooh !  nonsense !  I  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  you ;  so  let  us  speak 
plainly  to  each  other.  Do  you 
like  Danvers  f 

*  I  really  cannot  answer  such 
qoestionB.' 

*Well,  surely  you  will  not 
mind  telling  me  this)  Do  you 
like  Marguerite  Daly  V 

*  Very  much  indeed !'  said  Lucy 
warmly. 

Irving^Wood  laughed. 

*  Now,  see  how  inconsistent  you 
are,  how  you  betray  yourself  I  If 
Captain  Danvers  were  nothing  to 
you,  why  did  you  not  answer  with 
equal  frankness  in  his  case?  It 
is  clear  he  is  a  dangerous  dog — 
Danvers ;  quite  irresistible  to  wo- 
men when  he  likes ;  even  the 
matchless  Miss  Ddy  sails  in 
the  same  boat  with  you  unless — 
hum — ha  !  you  don't  suppose  she 
really  cares  for  Major  Eiley,  do 
your 

Lucy  had  no  intention  of  grati- 
fying his  curiosity,  so  she  re- 
mained silent,  in  the  hope  that 
her  tormentor  would  desist  or 
change  the  subject 

*No  answer!  And  I  believe 
you  know  all  her  secrets.  That 
is  shabby  treatment  of  one  who 


desires  to  be  your  devoted  slave. 
But  I  will  return  good  for  evil, 
and  heap  coals  of  fire  on  your 
head.  Here  we  are  at  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  club.  1  am 
going  to  smoke  a  cheroot  in  the 
verandah  presently — a  little  veran- 
dah I  have  all  to  myself.  It  does 
not  matter  when  you  get  home,  so 
you  shall  come  too.  I  shall  make 
you  a  cup  of  lovely  coffee;  we 
shall  have  a  cosy  chat,  and  nobody 
will  be  a  bit  the  wiser.  Not  that 
way,'  he  cried  to  the  men,  who 
were  holding  straight  on ;  'to  the 
club  ghur.' 

Before  Lucy,  who  was  for  the 
moment  speechless  with  anger  and 
astonishment,  could  utter  a  word, 
Irving- Wood  administered  a  sharp 
poke  to  one  of  the  startled  men, 
who  stood  irresolute,  and  the  little 
cavalcade  fairly  turned  towards 
the  club.  Her  stock  of  Hin- 
dustani was  very  limited,  and  in 
her  agitation  the  few  words  she 
usually  had  at  her  command  de- 
serted her;  but  the  sight  of  the 
club  close  at  hand,  with  a  blaze 
of  light  in  several  of  its  windows, 
at  last  gave  her  terror  speech  in 
her  own  language,  and  she  ex- 
claimed, with  a  vehemence  aston- 
ishing in  one  usually  so  gentle, 

*Mr.  Irving- Wood,  order  my 
men  to  turn  back  instantly.  Stop 
them  !  Jampanees,  stop  !  I  insist 
on  being  set  down !' 

Irving-Wood,  however,  was  en- 
joying his  joke — injustice  to  him 
it  must  be  said  he  was  not  in  ear- 
nest— and  he  continued  to  urge 
the  men  on  the  more  she  entreated, 
till  poor  Lucy,  overcome,  burst 
into  tears. 

At  this  moment  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  smoking  a  cigar 
with  a  friend  at  the  club,  and  was 
quietly  walking  homewards,  heard 
the  unusual  sounds  of  an  English 
lady  in  distress,  and  hurried  to 
the  spot  where  the  jampan  had 
come  to  a  standstill,  that  Irving- 
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Wood  might  address  a  few  sooth- 
ing speeches  to  his  captive.  Be- 
fore he  had  time  to  give  vent  to 
any  of  these,  the  new-comer's 
voice  was  heard  asking,  in  tones 
of  anxiety, 

'  Who  is  here  1  What  is  the 
matter  Y 

'  0  Captain  Danvers  f — for  it 
was  he — almost  screamed  Lacy, 
in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  his 
presence  brought,  *  take  me  home, 
take  me  home  I  Mr.  Irving- Wood — ' 

Her  emotion  prevented  her 
from  ending  the  sentence,  and  she 
sank  back  trembling  and  shaken 
with  sobs. 

'  Miss  Henniker !'  said  Dan- 
vers, in  extreme  surprise;  'you 
here?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  f  What  can  have  happened  9 
Pray  explain.' 

*It  is  only  a  litLle  foolery, 
Danvers,'  answered  Irving  Wood, 
now  thoroughly  ashamed  of  him- 
self, '  1  made  Miss  Henniker 
believe  that  I  was  going  to  regale 
her  with  coffee  at  the  club.  Of 
course  it  was  only  a  joke.' 

'  You  are  mad,  surely,'  said 
Danvers  haughtily,  'to  take  such 
a  liberty  with  any  lady.  Miss 
Henniker  at  least,  who  is  away 
from  her  brother,  you  might  have 
spared  so  coarse  a  jest.  But  re- 
member you  will  have  to  answer 
to  Mrs.  Meredith  for  your  be- 
haviour to-night.' 

*  I  assure  you  I  am  thoroughly 
sorry — '  began  Irving- Wood  peni- 
tently. 

*  Turn  down  the  road  !'  ex- 
claimed Danvers  authoritatively 
to  the  men,  and  ruthlessly  cutting 
short  the  tendered  apology.  Then 
he  stooped  over  Lucy,  and  wrapped 
her  shawl  round  her.  *Do  not 
distress  yourself,  my  dear  Miss 
Henniker,'  he  said,  in  the  kindest 
tones.  *I  will  not  leave  you. 
We  shall  go  home  together.' 

*  I  say,  Danvers,'  called  Irving- 
Wood,  feeling  very  little  like  his 


usual  jaunty  self,  as  the  former 
was  striding  off. 

'  Mr.  Irving- Wood,'  said  Dan- 
vers, wheeling  round,  and  speak- 
ing in  tones  of  the  coldest  severity, 
'  I  beg  that  you  will  address  no 
remarks  to  me.  Your  ill-timed 
levity  has  given  Miss  Henniker 
much  pain,  and  will  cause  my 
friend  Mrs.  Meredith,  with  whom 
she  is  staying,  the  deepest  an- 
noyance. I  hardly  know,  sir, 
how  to  characterise  your  con- 
duct.' 

And  with  this  brief  expression 
of  his  displeasure,  to  which  he 
gave  the  culprit  no  time  to  reply, 
he  hastened  after  Lucy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

About  one  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Captain  Danvers,  who 
had  started  early  in  the  morning 
on  a  sketching  expedition,  called 
at  the  club  on  his  way  home, 
hoping  to  find  the  English  papers 
arrived.  He  noticed  an  unusual 
stir  and  animation  among  the 
assembled  habitues^  and  would 
have  taken  his  departure  at  once 
— for  he  particularly  wished  to 
avoid  conversation  this  morning, 
having  a  visit  in  contemplation 
which  fully  engaged  his  thoughts 
— had  not  Faber  come  up  with 
friendly  familiarity  and  taken  him 
by  the  arm.  That  visit  was  to 
Miss  Daly.  It  was,  indeed,  on 
her  account  he  had  harried  up 
from  the  Plains  on  hearing  of 
Eiley's  departure  for  Mussoorie, 
and  that  conjecture  was  rife  as  to 
that  gentleman's  motive  in  spend- 
ing his  holiday  at  a  hill  station 
which  he  had  hitherto  despised 
for  the  larger  glories  of  Simla. 
Love  in  the  calmest  minds  will 
conjure  up  tortures  for  itself  from 
the  mere  presence  of  a  rival,  and 
Danvers,  though  grave  and  ra- 
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tional  by  natnie,  was  not  cold — 
passionate  rather,  if  the  right 
chord  were  toached.  Now  that 
he  was  here  he  had  no  intention 
of  patting  ofif  time,  and  to-day  he 
would  tell  her  why  he  had  come ; 
ask  her,  in  short,  that  momentous 
question  which  he  had  already  led 
her  to  expect  from  him.  He  had 
little  fear  of  the  result ;  for  no  en- 
couragement had  been  wanting  on 
her  part  from  that  first  evening  in 
the  boat  when  her  eyes  and  lips 
had  drawn  him  as  with  a  spell. 
Gay  and  coquettish  with  all  others, 
she  was  sweet  and  grave  to  him ; 
at  times  even  humble.  How  could 
he  doubt  that,  if  he  won  her,  her 
character  would  grow  in  steadi- 
ness and  grace,  and  those  small 
blemishes  in  tone  and  conduct,  for 
which  society  after  all  was  more 
responsible  than  she,  entirely  dis- 
appear 1  He  knew  she  loved  him. 
He  had  seen  it,  he  -had  felt  it ; 
that  was  enough.  Has  not  some 
one  said  love  makes  all  things 
easyf  What  young  man  would 
have  paused  to  doubt  its  power 
in  a  case  like  this  ? 

He  looked  at  Faber,  therefore, 
with  no  very  encouraging  expres- 
sion, as  that  gallant  officer,  after 
a  warm  greeting,  led  him  with 
the  evident  air  of  a  man  who  is 
determined  to  talk  and  expects  to 
be  attended  to. 

*  My  dear  fellow,  when  did  you 
come  upl  Did  not  know  you 
were  here.  0,  by  Jove,  you  ought 
to  have  been  at  Mrs.  Bishop's 
last  night;  we  had  a  rare  lark. 
The  Headlejs,  and  the  Cummings, 
and  a  lot  of  that  set  were  there. 
Yeiy  good  champagne  too,  and  no 
stint  Miss  Daly  looked  hand- 
somer than  I  have  ever  seen  her ; 
and  there  was  a  little  blue- eyed 
girl  there  called  Henniker,  who  is 
deucedly  pretty,  and  who  sang 
like  a  nightingale.  Don't  know 
when  I  enjoyed  myself  so  much. 
Ko  need,  you  know,  to  be  on 


yourys  and  (j^b;  the  old  ^scu- 
lapius  himself  is  safe  at  Sissoo,  and 
Kate  Bishop  makes  the  jolliest 
grass-widow  in  the  world.' 

'  Was  Riley  there  f  asked  Dan- 
vers,  affecting  ignorance  of  what 
he  knew,  from  a  vague  wish  to 
hear  something  about  his  rival. 

'Eiley?  Good  heavens,  yes! 
We  were  all  asked  to  please  Riley, 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  you 
were  not  there,  for  he  hates  you 
like  carrion.'  (The  Major  was  not 
always  very  choice  in  his  language 
after  a  night  of  dissipation,  followed 
by  the  necessary  stiff  pegs  in  the 
morning.)  *  Heard  you  were  very 
attentive  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  did 
not  like  it.  Believe  myself  tJiat 
"  fetched  "  him.  Ah,  old  feUow, 
you  must  carry  your  siege  to 
another  citadel — the  saucy  fortress 
is  taken.  By  Jove,  I  wonder 
which  is  the  greater  capture  of 
the  two,  the  besieger  or  the  be- 
sieged? Ha,  ha,  ha!*  and  Faber 
looked  playfully  at  his  companion, 
as  if  he  had  made  a  telling  joke. 

'  What  are  you  talking  of,  Faber  T 
said  Dan  vers,  turning  slightly  pale 
as  he  shook  himself  free  from  the 
other's  grasp.  '  Pray  don't  speak 
in  riddles.  I  have  an  engagement 
this  morning,  and  nO  time  to  waste 
in  solving  them.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
not  heard  the  newsf  Why,  every- 
body in  the  club  is  talking  about 
it,  and  we  are  all  off  our  heads 
with  excitement.' 

'I  have  heard  no  news,'  an- 
swered Danvers,  in  a  voice  that 
had  a  sharp  note  of  pain  in  it. 
A  sickening  dread  had  seized  him, 
which  his  reason  still  refused  to 
justify. 

'Bless  me!  Where  have  you 
been  all  the  morning)  It  is  all 
over  Mussoorie  that  Riley  is  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Daly.' 

*  It's  a  lie !'  said  Danvers  be- 
tween his  teeth.  '  I  know  it  can- 
not be  true.' 
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'  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  hit,  I 
see.  Never  mindy  I  won'fc  peaclu 
Come  and  have  a  peg ;  that  will 
make  yoa  feel  all  right  in  filve 
minutes.  Well  do  I  remember 
when  that  little  black-eyed — ' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Danvers, 
wincing  at  this  well-meant  sym- 
pathy. 'I  have  claims  on  my 
time  this  morning.     I  must  go.' 

*Have  a  peg  first — do.  You 
look  confoundedly  cut  up.  Well, 
by-by,  and  remember  there's  as 
good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came 
out  of  it  j'  and  with  this  consoling 
remark  the  good-natured  officer 
released  his  victim. 

As  Danvers  turned  to  go,  al- 
most stumbling  in  the  painful  be- 
wilderment of  his  thoughts,  he 
knocked  up  against  Colonel  Bousel, 
who  was  advancing  through  the 
outer  door  beside  a  stalwart  young 
man  with  a  blonde  moustache 
and  a  frank  open  countenance. 

'  Hullpa,  Danvers  1'  cried  the 
latter,  in  a  hearty  voice.  *  Found 
at  last;  and  a  pretty  dance  you 
have  led  me !' 

^  Spencer  I'  exclaimed  Danvers, 
the  pained  look  on  his  face  van- 
ishing in. sudden  pleasure.  '  Can 
it  reidly  be  you )  I  had  no  idea 
you  intended  leaving  Hyderabad 
this  hot  weather.  Why  did  you 
not  write  V 

<  Write!  Hike  that  I  as  if  I 
ever  wrote  letters  1  I  preferred 
making  a  trifling  divergence  from 
my  direct  route  of  one  or  two 
hundred  miles,  and  looking  you 
up  at  Gurmiabad,  where  I  ex- 
pected to  find  you.  Now  I  am 
here,  and  have  been  hunting  for 
you  all  over  these  confounded 
hills  for  the  last  three  hours  like 
an  anxious  sheep  bleating  for  its 
lamb.' 

'  I  am  to  blame  for  that,'  said 
Colonel  Kousel,  striking  in.  '  I 
told  him  you  were  in  an  unsociable 
mood,  and  had  gone  to  sketch  the 
waterfalls.     He  clearly  saw  from 


my  hints  it  was  a  duty  to  break 
in  on  your  solitude,  or  some  very 
dire  consequences  might  follow  in 
the  shape  of  sonnets  and  proposals. 
Now  I  shall  leave  you  to  your 
gossip.  Shall  you  lunch  here^ 
Danvers?  If  not,  we  can  walk 
together  as  far  as  Glenrosa.' 

<  Mrs.  Meredith  expects  me  at 
two.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I 
shall  be  ready  to  go.' 

*  Well,  I  will  look  round  mean- 
time. I  see  Forrester  and  RUey 
have  come  in.  Perhaps  they  can 
tell  me  why  the  English  d&k  is  so 
late  to-day.' 

'  And  so,  Harold,  you  have  come 
to  spend  your  holiday  with  me,' said 
Danvers,  turning  to  his  friend* 
*'  That  is  excellent  of  you.  I  hope 
you  will  not  find  Mussoorie  slow.' 

*  No  fear  of  that,  old  boy,  for  I 
ain't  going  to  test  its  attractions. 
No,  no  j  I  fly  at  higher  game.  I 
am  off  to  Kashmir  to-morrow,  and 
you  are  coming  with  me.' 

'Why,  Spencer,  that  sounds 
undoubtedly  tempting ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  such  an  expedition  at 
present  will  at  all  fall  in  with 
my  plans.' 

*  0  my  dear  fellow,  don't  shilly- 
shally. I  have  wasted  ten  days 
of  my  precious  leave  on  you  al- 
ready. We  must  be  off  to-morrow, 
so  don't  talk  in  that  diplomatic 
fashion  of  "  your  plans."  What 
plans  can  you  have  of  any  con- 
sequence, unless — ^unless  there  is  a 
woman  in  the  case,  and  the  sonnets 
and  proposals  are  a  reality  after 
aU? 

Something  in  Danvers's  face 
made  the  young  man  sorry  for  his 
thoughtless  speech ;  and  his  wide- 
open  blue  eyes  gathered  a  wistful 
expression,  as  if  he  longed  to  com- 
fort him,  yet  feared  to  intrude  an 
inquiry. 

'  I  will  let  you  know  this  after- 
noon,' said  Danvers,  after  a  pause. 
'  There  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
settled  before  I  can  decide.' 
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'  AU  right,  old  fellow.  I  will 
wait  for  you  another  day — a  week 
if  you  like ;  and  if  you  don't  care 
to  go  at  all,  I  will  stay  here  and 
fag  for  you  as  I  used  to  do  at 
Eton.' 

Danvers  looked  up  with  his 
grave  smile,  and  gratefully  grasped 
his  friend's  hand.  They  had  heen 
boys  together,  with  no  cares  apart : 
was  it  not  well  they  should  share 
each  other's  sorrows  still  1 

A  little  later,  as  Danvers  has- 
tened up  the  steps  of  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith's verandah,  fearing  he  was 
late  for  tiffin,  he  saw  Lucy  Hen- 
niker  standing  with  her  back  to 
him,  leaning  on  the  rail.  She  was 
singing  softly  to  herself  that  little 
song  of  Schumann's : 

'  Ich  grolle  nicht  und  wenn  das  hertz  anch 

bricht, 
Swig  verloren  lieb,  ewig  yerlonn  lieb, 
Ich  grolle  nicht' 

The  sweet  voice  and  the  touch- 
ing words,  which  seemed  strangely 
appropriate  to  himself^  moved  in 
him  a  sudden  warmth  of  feeling 
towards  her.  There  came  back  a 
gentle  waft  of  associations  linked 
with  those  first  pleasant  weeks  of 
their  acquaintance,  when  she  had 
been  so  amusingly  shy,  and  he 
had  felt  interested  in  her  guileless 
nature  and  unassuming  beauty. 
The  very  contrast  which  she  pre- 
sented in  every  way  to  Marguerite 
made  the  thought  of  her  at  the 
moment  soothing ;  it  was  so  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  painful 
tumult  of  passionate  feeling  which 
possessed  him.  Had  he  loved 
this  sweet-natured  girl,  as  at  one 
time  he  had  almost  been  on  the 
eve  of  doing,  would  any  tempta- 
tion have  made  her  faithless)  was 
a  question  that  flashed,  tinged 
with  reproach,  through  his  con- 
sciousness as  he  advanced  to  meet 
her. 

Lucy  turned  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  pale  and  agitated.  His 
presence  unnerved  her,  with  the 


recollection  of  their  strange  meet- 
ing the  night  before  fresh  in  her 
mind.  Besides  which,  and  partly 
due  perhaps  to  the  subtle  infection 
of  his  thoughts,  there  was  roused 
in  her  also  a  rush  of  memories  of 
bygone  hours  and  hopes,  mocked 
now  by  the  pitiful  reality  of  change 
and  disappointment.  She  felt  a 
perturbing  sympathy,  too,  for  the 
pain  which  awaited  him  in  con- 
nection with  Marguerite  —  that 
ruthless  awakening  for  which  she 
feared  he  was  totally  unprepared ; 
and  like  the  warm-hearted  friend 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  her 
eyes  were  brimming  with  a  tender 
longing  to  comfort  him.  She  put 
out  her  hand  silently  for  the 
black-bordered  letters  which  he 
held  towards  her,  and  Danvers 
could  not  check  the  impulse  to 
clasp  it  for  a  moment  with  a  lov- 
ing pressure. 

*  You  are  not  too  tired  after  last 
night — you  are  none  the  worse  for 
being  out  6o  late?'  he  inquired 
gently. 

'I  am  not  tired  now,  thank 
you,'  said  Lucy,  in  a  low  voice 
which  trembled  slightly ;  '  and — 
and — I  am  very  grateful  to  you 
for — ^your  kindness.' 

'Then  I  think  you  must  pro- 
mise me,'  he  said,  smiling, '  that 
nothing  will  ever  induce  you  to 
accept  such  an  escort  again.' 

*  I  am  sure  nothing  ever  will,' 
said  Lucy  firmly.  '  But,  Captain 
Danvers,'  she  added  hesitatingly, 
'  I  think  you  ought  to  know  that 
Mr.  Irving- Wood  called  here  to- 
day, and  he  has  apologised  very 
fully  to  Mrs.  Meredith  for — for — 
last  night.' 

'  Ah !  it  is  well  he  has  done  so ; 
otherwise  he  might  have  found 
his  position  an  unpleasant  one. 
You  see  I  have  brought  you  your 
English  letters :  I  met  the  d&k- 
wallah  at  the  door.  You  are  more 
fortunate  than  I,  for  mine  go  first 
to  Gurmiabad,  and  as  I  may  be 
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gone  from  Massoorie  before  they 
can  arrive  here,  there  is  no  saj- 
ing  "when  news  from  home  will 
reach  me.  But  I  will  leave  you 
in  peace  to  CDJoy  your  letters, 
while  I  go  and  beg  Mrs.  Meredith's 
forgiveness  for  being  late.' 

The  letter  which  Lucy  first 
opened  was  from  her  mother.  It 
was  written  more  brightly  than 
any  she  had  received  from  the 
same  hand  since  her  father's  death. 
Not  imalloyed,  however,  was  the 
pleasure  which  this  gave  her. 
Poor  Lucy !  the  hot  blood  mounted 
to  her  cheeks  when  she  discovered 
that  her  mother's  cheerfulness  was 
due  to  the  kindness  of  Lady  Julia 
Danvers,  who  had  placed  one  of 
Mrs.  Henniker's  two  youngest 
daughters  in  a  school  at  her  own 
expense,  and  given  occupation  to 
the  other  at  a  high  rate  of  re- 
muneration^ as  a  sort  of  superior 
nursery  governess  to  her  daughter 
Lady  Coltham's  young  children. 

*  Lady  Julia  has  been  our  best 
friend, dear  child,'  wrote  Mrs.  Hen- 
niker, '  in  our  great  calamity.  I  used 
to  think  her  a  proud  unapproach- 
able woman,  but  I  find  that  beneath 
her  high- bred  distant  manner  there 
is  a  truly  Christian  nature  and 
most  feeling  heart.  Her  goodness 
to  us  has  been  unspeakable.  She 
pressed  a  cheque  for  twentypounds 
into  my  hands  the  other  day,  and 
then  drove  away  before  I  could 
thank  her.' 

Lucy  felt  she  could  hardly  bear 
to  see  Captain  Danvers  after  this. 
It  seemed  a  new  mockery  of  her 
hopeless  love  for  him,  and  gave 
her  pride  a  bitter  wound,  to  think 
that  her  sister  was  a  dependent  in 
his  sister's  house,  and  that  her 
mother  had  accepted  money  in 
charity  from  Lady  Julia's  hand. 
She  was  not  perfect,  dear  reader, 
as  you  see,  but  do  you  not  feel  for 
her,  notwithstanding?  Are  not 
such  trials  sharp  and  sore  to  human 
nature  ?    Nevertheless,    she   was 


brave,  our  little  Lucy ;  for  when 
tiffin  was  over,  and  Captain  Dan- 
vers, finding  himself  alone  with 
her  for  a  moment,  casually  asked 
if  there  were  no  news  of  his  family 
in  her  English  letters,  she  went 
up  to  him  with  gentle  gravity,  and 
put  her  mother's  open  letter  in  his 
hand.  He  looked  at  her  in  sur- 
prise as  she  said  quietly, '  I  should 
like  you  to  read  it  all  j'  then  she 
slipped  softly  from  the  room,  and 
went  up-stairs  to  have  a  good  cry. 

From  that  moment  she  occupied 
a  new  place  in  Danvers's  estima- 
tion. He  realised  as  he  had  never 
done  before  the  strength  and  can- 
dour of  her  nature ;  and  the  know- 
ledge brought  him  a  sense  of  com- 
pensation at  a  time  when  his  trust 
in  the  grace  of  another's  character 
was  rudely  shaken. 

'  Miss  Henniker,'  said  Danvers, 
when  he  returned  the  letter  to 
her  in  the  evening,  '  I  shall  not 
easily  forget  the  generous  confi- 
dence you  have  shown  in  me. 
Henceforth  things  must  be  changed 
a  little  between  us,  for,  you  see, 
my  mother  and  yours  are  already 
dear  friends,  and  I  shall  also  claim 
the  privilege  of  being  more  to  you 
than  a  mere  acquaintance ;'  and  he 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips. 

O,  the  joy  and  pride  of  that 
moment !  it  was  worth  years  of 
slow  living  to  be  blessed  with 
those  words  of  kindness yrom  him; 
to  feel,  too,  that  in  his  nature 
there  was  nothing  poor  or  mean, 
that  he  was,  as  Marguerite  had 
said — noble. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

One  still  September  morning, 
when  the  Mussoorie  hills  were 
swathed  in  wreaths  of  mist,  and 
the  sky  was  gray  and  cloudy  after 
a  night  of  heavy  rain,  Marguerite 
and  Lucy  sat  together  in  a  little 
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priyate  room  in  Mtr.  Bishop's 
house.  Since  Colonel  Roosel 
had  gone  on  a  shooting  expedition 
to  the  interior,  Lucy,  after  some 
pleading,  had  heen  allowed  to  re- 
sume her  rides  with  Miss  Daly. 
She  was  now  in  her  riding-habit, 
and  had  just  come  in  after  a  smart 
canter  along  the  Mall,  which  per- 
haps accounted  for  the  lovely 
flush  on  her  cheek  and  the  soft 
vivacity  of  her  eyes. 

*Pray  get  ready.  Marguerite,' 
she  said  encouragiDgly,  Hhe  air 
is  delightful  this  morning ;  not  at 
all  muggy,  like  yesterday,  but 
balmy  and  cool.  Shall  I  call 
Goordeen  to  bring  your  pouy 
round  V 

'  It  will  rain,'  said  Marguerite, 
not  moving  from  the  low  wicker 
chair  in  which  she  was  lounging. 
'  I  am  in  no  mood  for  a  shower- 
bath  and  a  bad  cold.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  will  rain,' 
answered  Lucy,  going  to  the  open 
door  and  raising  the  chic,  or  trans- 
parent screen  of  woven  rushes, 
which  hung  over  it.  •  The  mist 
is  clearing  off  the  hills,  and  the 
sun  is  bursting  out.  O,  how 
glorious  the  Dhoon  looks  I*  she 
exclaimed  enthusiastically — *  all 
flooded  with  warm  light ;  and  the 
clouds  are  farlod  over  it*  like 
great  dark  curtains  margined  with 
purple  and  gold' 

'  I  am  not  in  the  least  capable 
of  enjoying  the  extravagances  of 
Nature  this  morning,  particularly 
if  they  are  of  a  joyous  description. 
I  feel  quite  limp  and  spiritless, 
touched  with  despair,  I  think.' 

Marguerite  spoke  carelessly,  but 
there  was  an  undertone  of  sadness 
in  her  usually  gay  voice. 

*  Then  a  ride  will  do  you  good.' 
'  By  and  by,  when  I  am  surer 

of  the  weather.  Now,  put  aside 
your  hat  and  gloves ;  you  are  in 
no  hurry.' 

*  No,'  said  Lucy,  with  a  little 
sigh  of  regret,  '  I  can  wait.' 


'  What  a  glad  flEUse  you  have  to- 
day I    What  is  it  r 

'  Hal  is  coming  up ;  he  will  be 
here  on  Thursday,'  said  Lucy,  with 
a  happy  smile. 

'  0,  Hal !'  said  Miss  Daly,  in 
her  light  mocking  tone;  *  I  thought 
it  must  be  Mr.  Baebum  at  least.' 

The  ready  blood  flushed  Lucy's 
cheek,  but  she  made  no  answer. 

*  My  dear  little  soul,  it  is  very 
shabby  of  you  to  keep  your  heart's 
secrets  from  me.  You  know  all 
mine,  yet  you  never  tell  me  yours. 
Do  you  think  I  have  no  love  and 
sympathy  in  me)  no  heart  to 
rejoice  with  you]' 

*  There  is  nothing  to  rejoice 
about/  said  Lucy,  in  a  low  voice. 

'  No  ?*  rejoined  Marguerite  in- 
credulously. '  Mr.  Eraebum  meant 
nothing  by  all  the  attention  he 
paid  you  those  ten  days  he  was 
here  in  August  ?  He  is  a  second 
Major  Riley,  T  suppose.' 

*  Have  you  heard  anything 
about  him  ?*  asked  Lucy,  anxious 
to  change  the  subject. 

'About  Riley  1  Well,  yes.  His 
syce,  it  seems,  has  just  died  from 
the  eflects  of  a  kicking  his  master 
gave  him  \  that  is  the  last  bit  of 
gossip  from  SLssoo,  according  to 
Irving- Wood.  I  always  thought 
Riley  a  dastard,  but  it  appears  he 
is  a  brute  as  well.  Yet  Fred 
Bishop  thinks  me  wicked  to  have 
thrown  him  over,  and  he  even 
had  the  assurance  to  say  that  I 
am  responsible  for  this  last  act  of 
his,  as  Major  Riley  was  never 
known  to  display  such  evil  pas- 
sions before  I  gave  him  up.  I 
am  sick  of  the  creature's  name, 
Lucy.  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  had 
never  seen  him  !' 

*  Marguerite,  you  are  sorry  now )' 
'Sorry  that  I  chastised  himf 

answered  MLbs  Daly,  with  scorn. 
'No;  but  I  am  weary  and  des- 
perate at  times  when  I  think  what 
a  sacrifice  that  man's  punishment 
has  cost  me.'      Then  she  added, 
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with  a  sort  of  moan,  'Danvers 
'will  neyer  come  back,' 

'  When  he  knows  you  are  free, 
he  may,'  answered  Lucy,  in  a  low 
voice,  which  betrayed  emotion. 

*  Lucy  1'  exclaimed  Marguerite, 
starting  to  her  feet,  '  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  f  You  turn  pale 
and  red,  and  your  words  tremble. 
Is  this  a  new  complication  to 
drive  me  mad — mad  to  frenzy) 
But  don't  think — 0,  don't  ima- 
gine that  I  will  give  him  up  to 
you !  Yet  what  chance  have  I 
against  youl  I  shall  never  see 
him  again;  and  you — you  little 
soft-voiced  tbing — will  be  cooing 
in  his  ear  every  day  at  Gurmiabad 
for  months  and  months  to  come !' 

*  Do  not  say  things  which  must 
wound  me,  and  can  do  you  no 
good/  said  Lucy,  with  quiet  dig- 
nity. *You,  who  know  so  well 
what  Captam  Danvers*s  feeling 
is — have  you  forgotten  that  he 
went  away  in  pain  because  of  your 
unfortunate  engagement?  that  he 
came  to  this  house,  wounded 
though  he  was  by  rumour,  to 
ascertain  the  truth,  because — be- 
cause he  loved  you  so  well  9  Afber 
all  this,  is  there  no  hope  for  you, 
when  he  knows  Major  Eiley  has 
been  dismissed  V 

^  None ;  not  the  faintest  ray. 
I  did  not  tell  you  that  I  met  him 
on  the  Mall  at  six  o'clock  next 
morning,  with  that  handsome 
friend  of  his,  as  Kate  and  I  were 
riding  with  Major  Eiley.  If  you 
had  seen  the  expression  of  Dan- 
vers's  face  when  he  bowed  to  me ! 

0  Lucy,  I  am  scorned,  and  the 
joy  of  my  life  is  withered  to  the 
core.' 

'  Kot  scorned,  dear  Marguerite. 
He  does  not  feel  scorn  for  you ; 
he  is  only  sad ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  one  who  will  soon  forget-^' 

*  Forget !  No,  he  will  never 
forget  my  unworthiness ;  and  the 
only  question  left  for  me  is,  can 

1  ever  forget  my  pain?    I  thought 


myself  so  strong,  so  capable  of 
indifference,  and,  God  help  me ! 
I  am  utterly  weak.  How  can  I 
stifle  the  fiendish  thing  that 
gnaws  me  day  and  night,  night 
and  day  ?  O,  listen  to  me,  dear, 
true,  forbearing  little  friend.  Shall 
I  marry  Irving- Wood,  and  bury 
this  toituring  time  in  a  new  life?' 
'  Never  !'  exclaimed  Lucy,  seiz- 
ing her  hot  hands  and  holding 
them  tight.  'Never  be  untrue 
to  yourself  again.  Be  patient  and 
wait.' 

*  Wait !  you  are  cruel  in  your 
kindness,  to  try  and  buoy  me  up 
with  hope.  Is  there  even  a  chance 
that  he  will  come  here  on  his 
way  home?  Have  you  heard  of 
his  movements)  Ah,  your  eye 
droops !  he  will  not  come.' 

*  1  fear  not,'  said  Lucy  slowly; 
'  he  is  going  straight  to  Gurmia- 
bad.' 

'  I  knew  it !  He  will  shun  me. 
If  I  were  to  become  from  this 
moment  a  saint,  an  angel,  he 
would  not  believe  that  I  had 
either  heart  or  principle.  He  thinks 
I  am  utterly,  entirely,  wholly  bad. 
There !  no  more  of  this.  Let  me 
get  out  of  myself,  Lucy.  I  will 
go  for  a  mad  breakneck  gallop, 
and  who  shall  suspect  then  that 
I  am  weak  and  broken  V 

She  rose  proudly. 

*Poor  Mai^erite!'  said  Lucy, 
throwing  her  arms  round  her, 
*  don't  be  so  unhappy.  Your  life 
will  be  better  by  and  by,  when 
you  have  given  up  brooding  on 
these  things.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  can  forget  my 
misery  here  with  Kate  sulky  and 
her  husband  so  stern  ?  It  is  hard 
to  be  as  I  am — passed  on  from 
one  sister  to  another — to  have  no 
resting-place,  no  real  home.' 

'You  can  return  to  England, 
can  you  not?'  said  Lucy  hesi- 
tatingly; for  Mai*guerite,  frank 
though  she  was,  always  avoided 
speaking  of  her  parents. 
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'To  England,  yes — ^to  my  fa- 
ther's house,  never !  I  have  a 
stepmother  who  has  made  me 
what  I  am — who  wished  to  marry 
me  off  her  hands  quickly  to  the 
highest  bidder.  I  was  a  match 
for  her,  and  had  my  revenge  there 
too.  But  we  will  not  speak  of  it ; 
we  will  go  out,  and  I  shall  take 
you  past  that  big  lonely  house 
you  have  more  than  once  inquired 
about.' 

'  Mr.  Jervis's  f 

'Yes.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
his  wifef 

'No.  I  had  no  idea  he  had 
one.' 

'  It  is  strange  Mrs.  Meredith 
does  not  know  her,  is  it  not  f 

'  It  is  rather,'  said  Lucy  inno- 
cently ;  '  for  Mr.  Jervis  seems  to 
be  everywhere.' 

'  That  is  just  it ;  and  his  wife 
is  nowhere.' 

'Whyl' 

'  Why !  0,  dear  little  simple- 
ton, beciEiuse  such  good  people  as 
Mrs.  Meredith  and  my  sister  do 
not  consider  her  respectable.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a  brute — such  a 
man,  I  imagine,  as  the  eligible 
Migor  Eiley — and  bore  her  miser- 
able fate  for  years,  till  one  day 
he  did  something  so  outrageous 
that  Mr.  Jervis  took  her  away, 
and  she  never  went  back  to  her 
husband  any  more.  JN'ow  she 
lives  a  living  death  in  that  house 
there,  and  none  of  your  nice  so- 
ciety women  have  enough  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  to  speak 
to  her.  What  do  you  think  of 
that,  Lucy  1  Would  you  speak 
to  herl' 

'  I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  tell. 


If  we  do  wrong,  we  must  suffer,  I 
suppose,  else  there  would  be  so 
much  more  sin.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  right  to  speak  to  herf  \ 

'I  have  spoken  to  her.  I  saw 
her  walking  in  the  garden  one 
day,  looking  so  sad  and  lonely 
that  I  went  in  and  pretended  I 
had  lost  my  way.  I  made  out  I 
was  very  tired,  and  we  sat  down 
in  a  little  arbour  together  and 
talked  for  nearly  an  hour.  I  know 
her  heart  is  broken  because  of  her 
outcast  life;  yet  I  dare  not  go 
again,  though  I  feel  that  I  could 
cheer  her.  Kate  would  be  deeply 
shocked,  and  Fred  Bishop  would 
probably  turn  me  out  of  the  house. 
But  they  cannot  keep  me  from 
carrying  the  thought  of  that  wo- 
man in  my  heart.  Sometimes 
when  I  think  of  her  and  others 
more  unfortunate  still  I  feel  in- 
clined to  give  up  worldly  ease  and 
society  to  live  for  those  who  have 
suffered  such  cruel  wrongs  and 
degradation,  if  any  sacrifice  of 
mine  could  avail  to  raise  them 
from  their  abasement  and  bring 
them  comfort.  Spending  oneself 
in  such  a  cause  might  be  a  deeper 
happiness  after  all  than  manying 
the  man  one  loves.' 

'Dear  Marguerite,'  said  Lucy, 
kissing  her,  '  these  are  noble 
thoughts;  hold  them  fast,  and 
the  future  will  bring  you  peace. 
Whatever  happens,  remember 
there  is  much  to  live  for,  after 
aU.' 

At  this.  Miss  Daly  laid  her 
head  on  Lucy's  breast  and  cried ; 
then,  when  she  was  calmer,  she 
dressed  for  her  ride,  and  they  went 
out. 


{To  he  continued,) 
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The  setting  sun  with  varied  dye 

Illumes  in  fiery  flood 
The  cloud-traced  foliage  of  the  sky, 

And  gOds  the  autumn  wood. 
'Neath  the  soft  touch  of  fairy  Eve 

Now  sinks  the  gale  to  rest, 
And  twilight's  shadowy  fingers  weave 

Pale  robes  from  east  to  west. 

The  sun  had  but  too  plainly  shown 

The  storm's  relentless  hand — 
The  full  boughs  stripped,  their  leaf-wrecks  strewn 

Far  o'er  the  barren  land 
The  avenues  of  elms  and  firs, 

Where  song-birds  loved  to  fly. 
Deserted,  and  their  choristers 

Blown  rudely  o'er  the  sky. 

The  sun's  last  vivid  ray  has  fled 

Beneath  the  forest  screen ; 
Another  orb  unveils  her  head, 

Whose  light  transforms  the  scene ; 
The  elm  resumes  its  grace  and  charm 

Beneath  that  wizard  moon, 
The  stalwart  oak  assumes  the  calm 

Grave  dignity  of  June. 

That  radiant  sphere  with  undimmed  light 

Soars  proudly  over  all. 
With  higher  sweep  than  in  the  night 

Of  June's  star-festival. 
From  the  dull  mist-enveloped  skies 

She  melts  away  each  cloud ; 
Nor  dares  the  ghostly  fog  arise, 

With  white  sepulchral  shroud. 

The  huddled  herds  no  longer  cower 

'Neath  trees  upon  the  stray,* 
But  straggle  forth  to  greet  the  hour 

Of  moonbeams'  tender  sway  ;t 

*  The  Yorkshire  name  for  a  large  comnion. 

t  The  winter  moon  describes  the  same  path  as  the  summer  stin ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  middle  of  October,  when  these  lines  were  written,  the  moon  would  haye  about  the 
same  sweep  and  altitude  as  the  sun  in  April  The  foliage  in  Yorkshire  seems  to  possess 
far  more  vitality  than  in  the  southern  counties,  and  stays  on  the  trees  oonsiderably 
later.  I  have  noticed  more  than  once  that,  after  a  day^s  storm  and  rain  in  October,  the 
thermometer  rose  in  the  evening  to  almost  summer  temperature.  It  stood  at  63^  about 
eight  o'clock,  when  these  lines  were  written. 
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The  lesser  stars  withdraw  their  light, 

As  if  to  humbly  own 
The  moon  both  empress  of  the  night 

And  qaeen  of  earth  alone. 

With  loud  wild  equinoctial  gale 

No  more  the  forest  rings, 
Through  the  mute  wood  and  silent  vale 

The  brooklet  gently  sings ; 
Summer,  like  some  pure  spirit  blest 

Gone  to  her  heavenly  sphere, 
Betums  from  peaceful  realms  of  rest^ 

To  viait  scenes  once  dear. 

We  cannot  deem  the  clouds  will  rise 

To  yeil  the  skies  again, 
^or  on  the  slumbering  paradise 

Descend  the  chilliijg  rain ; 
That  drifting  snows  Bhall  pile  the  heath. 

That  ice  shall  bind  the  lake, 
And  from  her  slumber  underneath 

8tern  winter  shall  awake. 

Ko  falling  leaf  the  month  reveaki 

Ko  chills  the  hour  betray ; 
The  moon's  mysterious  light  conceals 

The  ravage  of  decay : 
O'er  the  wan  leaves  her  magic  ray, 

Falling  in  wondrous  sheen. 
Has  ta'en  the  yellow  tints  away. 

And  made  them  once  more  green. 

That  orb  with  graduated  shade. 

Or  light  that  dimly  shines, 
FiUs  broken  gaps  of  tempest's  raid, 

And  rounds  the  jagged  lines. 
The  brook,  whose  dull  and  troubled  face 

Grave  back  the  gloomy  day. 
Sparkles  with  all  the  light  and  grace 

It  wore  in  brilliant  May. 

Communing  in  the  lovely  calm. 

The  oaks  together  stand, 
And  spread  abroad  each  mighty  arm. 

As  if  to  bless  the  land  ; 
Giant  Destruction  sleeping  lies, 

Fatigued  with  savage  play ; 
The  poetry  of  silent  skies 

Holds  undL«(puted  sway. 

The  village  chimes  now  upward  swell 

In  sweet  yet  joyous  strain, 
As  if  to  welcome  to  the  dell 

The  summer  back  again ; 
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While  as  the  gazer's  wistfal  eye 

Across  the  lea  is  borne, 
He  almost  thinks  he  can  descry 

The  fields  of  golden  corn. 

The  air  that  through  the  foliage  floats 

Rofitles,  then  falls  again, 
As  if  it  knew  its  rougher  notes 

The  evening  would  profane. 
One  planet,  with  increasing  glow. 

Seems,  as  it  moves  along, 
To  panse  and  listen  to  the  flow 

Of  strettmlets'  evensong. 

The  hovering  hawk  no  longer  darts 

To  seize  his  living  food ; 
The  timid  thrush  no  longer  starts 

In  terror  from  the  wood. 
From  tree,  shrab,  flower  awakes  the  psalm, 

Could  we  their  voices  hear ; 
'Tis  Nature's  Sabbath  eve,  the  calm 

Millennium  of  the  year. 

As  through  the  eye  the  heart  drinks  in 

The  pathos  of  the  hour, 
A  higher  flame  of  thought  wil^iin 

Is  kindled  by  its  power. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  grief  or  care, 

Of  pain,  of  woe,  or  strife ; 
My  spirit  brooks  not  now  to  bear 

The  miseries  of  life ; 

Not  of  bereavements  that  must  come, 

Not  now  of  certain  death ; 
As  yet  their  voices  are  as  dumb 

As  north  wind's  icy  breath. 
On  such  a  night  the  soul  can  fling 

Aside  its  earthly  clod, 
And  soaring,  mount  with  eagle  wing 

High  up  to  heaven  and  Grod. 
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CHAPTER  TX.  (continued). 

THE  HUtfOURS  OF  THE  BACB- 
GOURSB. 

Thb  French  officers  serving  in 
Algeria  have  had  chances  of  seeing 
a  little  more  of  horse  racing  than 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  of  their 
countrymen;  for,  as  has  been  said, 
the  Arabs  are  fond  of  horse-rac- 
ing, and  often  practise  the  sport, 
thoagh  their  notions  of  jockeyship 
difier  from  those  prevailing  at 
Epsom.  A  Derby  Day  with  the 
Arabs  has  been  humorously  de- 
scribed by  John  Ormsby,  Esq  , 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  in  his  book 
entitled  Atdumn  Rambles  in  North 
Africa,  'Gathered  together  to 
\vitnes8  the  sport  and  make  a 
harvest  of  the  spectators  were  to 
be  seen,'  he  tells  us,  'the  analogues 
of  the  Ethiopian  serenader,  the 
barrel-organ,  the  comic  orator,  and 
the  other  humorous  features  of 
our  Derby  Day.  It  must  be  con- 
fepsed,  however,  that  any  .com- 
parison between  our  nigger  melo- 
dist and  the  gentlemen  who  per- 
form the  corresponding  services 
for  the  Bedouin  sporting  world 
would  be  very  much  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  London  Arab. 
Owing,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Moslem  mind  has  not  a  keen  sense 
of  humour,  the  performer  is  not  a 
poor  creature  with  a  smudged  face, 
limp  white  hat,  and  enormous 
shirt-collar;  but  a  grave,  decorous, 
ahuost  venerable — at  any  rate, 
highly  picturesque— individual ; 
and  round  him  is  a  circle,  from 


one  to  four  deep,  according  to  his 
merits,  of  cross-legged  listeners, 
whose  demeanour  and  attitude  of 
respectful  attention  would  make 
a  street-preacher  envious.  ...  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  theme 
of  the  Arab  lyrist  is  the  "  Sally 
of  hia  Alley,"  her  attractions  and 
his  affection  for  her,  a  subject 
which  has  been  rather  frequently 
treated  of  by  lyrical  poets.  But 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  adminis- 
tered to  a  listening  public  is  at 
least  peculiar.  The  singer  (gener- 
ally a  grave  gray-bearded  old  fel- 
low, who  ought  to  know  better 
than  sing  amatory  ditties),  ignor- 
ing his  audience,  and  looking  into 
his  tambourine  for  encouragement, 
sings : 

^  Among  the  maidens  of  the  tribe  there's 
none  like  little  Sara." 

Here  the  flutes  repeat  the  notes  of 
the  air — if  air  it  can  be  called — 
while  he  beats  time  on  the  tam- 
bourine. 

"  She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart,  and  she 
dwells  in  the  Sahara.** 

Flutes  and  tambourine  as  before. 

"  Her  mother  is  a  skilful  weaver  of  hai'ks, 
Her  father   makes  horseshoes  for  the 
warriors  of  the  tribe." 

Flutes  and  tambourine  again. 

^  But  these  persons  are  not  really  the 
parents  of  Sara. 

I  cannot  believe  it 
She  is  the  darling  of  my  heart,  and  she 
dwells  in  the  Sahara,** 

Here  comes  in  a  double  allowance 
of  flutes  and  tambourines;  and 
so  on  to  the  end,  when  he  declares 
that  as  soon  as  Rhamadan  is  over, 
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and  he  has  money  enough,  he 
will  marry  Sara,  and  take  her  to 
his  tent,  hut  not  in  the  Sahara. 

*  On  the  south  side  of  Con- 
stantina  rise  the  heights  of  Man- 
sourah ;  and  heyond  them  is  a  great 
plain,  watered  hy  the  Hummel, 
and  crossed  hy  the  road  to  Batna 
and  the  Sahara.  The  racecourse 
was  on  this  plain,  and  as  the  dis- 
tance by  path  was  half  that  by 
the  road,  we  elected  to  go  on  foot. 
I  think  the  appearance  of  the 
vehicles  and  their  occupants  forti- 
fied us  in  this  determination.  In 
either  case  we  were  sure  of  heat ; 
but  heat  in  the  open  air  is  more 
endurable  than  heat  in  a  box  on 
wheels,  by  courtesy  called  an 
omnibus,  plus  dust  and  Arab 
society.  For  although  the  shore 
of  "  Araby  the  blest "  may  have 
once  diffused  Sahean  odours  of  a 
refreshing  sort,  the  property  has 
not  been  transmitted  to  the  gar- 
ments of  the  children  of  Araby  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes,  and 
they  cannot  be  described  as  '*  spicy  " 
in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

'  The  first  view  of  the  course  on 
coming  down  on  it  from  the  Man- 
sourah  was  very  striking.  On  a 
racecourse  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world  the  great  bulk  of  the 
spectators  would  have  been  on 
foot.  Here,  except  a  compara- 
tively small  knot  of  people  about 
the  grand  stand,  every  one  was  on 
horiieback.  The  course  itself  was 
in  the  form  of  a  circle,  about  a 
mile  in  circumference ;  and  it 
was  hedged  in  everywhere,  with 
scarcely  even  a  gap,  by  mounted 
Arabs,  each  with  his  long  gun 
slung  over  his  shoulder  or  held 
upright  before  him.  These  were 
the  goums,  or  fighting  forces,  of 
the  tribes  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  wild-looking  set  of  warriors,  to 
some  extent  in  the  French  ser- 
vice. Mixed  up  with  these,  or 
galloping  fussily  about  the  plaiu, 
Wdre  the  spahis,  looking  in  their 


scarlet  burnouses  like  fox-hunting 
Arabs  at  a  meet  These  form 
another  military  force,  a  highly 
organised  and  efficient  body. 
Away  to  the  left  a  great  mass  of 
red  breeches  indicated  the  pre- 
sence of  the  irrepressible  soldier, 
always  conspicuous  at  a  French 
ceremony,  doubly  so  when  the 
ceremony  takes  place  in  French 
Africa.  The  centre  of  the  circle 
was  evidently  being  kept  sacred 
for  some  special  persons  or  pur- 
pose, and  was  occupied  by  only  a 
few  soldiers  and  some  dozen 
mounted  Arabs.  The  grand  stand 
was  a  creditable  affair,  all  things 
considered ;  at  any  rate,  it  had  the 
great  merit  of  offering  shelter  from 
the  beams  of  an  African  sun,  for 
which  reason  we  sought  its  pro- 
tection speedily. 

'According  to  the  "correct 
card,"  there  was  certainly  no  lack 
of  excitement  in  store  for  us. 
Instead  of  the  paltry  four  or  five 
races  that  Mr.  Dorling  promises 
at  Epsom,  there  were  at  least 
twenty.  There  were  races  for 
jxmlains  et  pouliches^  colts  and 
fillies,  bred  in  the  province,  and 
for  horses  the  property  of  heads 
of  tents,  and  for  horses  of  Euro- 
pean breeding,  and  for  all  comers, 
Arab  or  European,  not  to  men- 
tion a  race  ^  la  haie^  or  hurdle- 
race,  to  which  I  looked  forward 
with  great  interest.  Besides  this, 
there  was  to  be  a  difiU  des  etalons 
of  the  government  stud,  a  march- 
past  of  the  troops,  and  a  grand 
fantasia  by  the  goums.  While 
studying  the  programme,  there 
arose  on  the  right  a  sound  as  if  a 
lunatic  piper,  who  had  escaped 
from  his  keepers,  was  striking  up 
the  most  insane  piece  in  his 
repertoire.  It  was  only  the  band 
of  one  of  the  goums,  who  thought 
to  enliven  the  proceedings  with  a 
little  music;  and  to  that  end 
played  an  air,  which,  like  Arab 
music  in  geneial^  was  well  calcu- 
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lated  to  make  a  man  do  something 
desperate.  The  effect  of  this  on 
the  knot  of  mounted  Arabs  oppo- 
site was  precisely  that  which  the 
untimely  crow  of  a  restless  cock 
produces  on  his  rival  in  a  neigh- 
bouring yard.  A  stately  old  fel- 
low, whom  I  had  been  respecting 
as  a  possible  sheikh,  or  shereef, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  owing 
to  his  imposing  appearance,  sud- 
denly whipped  a  flageolet  out  of 
the  hood  of  his  burnous ;  his  next 
neighbour  disclosed  a  pair  of  small 
kettledrums ;  three  or  four  more 
produced  musical  instruments  in 
an  equally  unexpected  manner; 
and  the  moment  the  opposition 
band  had  blown  itself  breathless, 
they  crowed  defiance  to  it  in  a 
tune  that  was,  if  possible,  a  trifle 
more  exasperatidg.  The  contest 
was  kept  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
spirit  and  pretty  equal  success 
during  the  day.  .  .  . 

'  Punctual  to  the  announced 
time  the  commandant,  superior 
officers  of  the  garrison,  and  some 
of  the  civil  authorities  of  Con- 
etantina  rode  across  the  course 
and  took  up  their  position  oppo- 
site the  stand.  With  them  came 
a  body  of  Arab  grandees  of  eufli- 
cient  importance  to  be  admitted 
within  the  sacred  circle :  imposing 
figures  in  burnouses  of  every 
colour — white,  black,  blue,  scar- 
let, puce — and  some  of  them — 
magnates  from  the  Sahara  these 
— in  enormous  straw  hats,  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter,  covered 
with  black  ostrich  feathers,  and 
screening  the  head  and  shoulders 
as  completely  as  an  umbrella. 
Thanks  to  French  organisation, 
there  was  no  time  lost  in  clearing 
the  course — it  had  been  kept  clear 
the  whole  time:  even  the  usual 
dog  had  not  been  allowed  to  set 
foot  on  it;  and  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  great  people  the 
starters  for  the  first  race  took  their 
places  at  the  post.     They   were 


five  Arabs  of  the  ordinary  stamp ; 
four  of  them  dappled  or  silver- 
gray,  the  fifth  dark  bay.  To  an 
eye  accustomed  to  European  horse- 
flesh they  would  have  looked, 
perhaps,  at  the  first  glance  like  a 
lot  of  screws ;  but  when  you  came 
to  examine  them  closely  you  found 
undeniable  points  about  them, 
and  a  look  of  gameness  that 
showed  it  was  at  any  rate  no 
plebeian  animal  you  had  before 
you.  If  the  horses  were  unlike 
what  one  sees  on  an  English 
course,  the  riders  were  still  more 
so.  Most  of  them  were  bare- 
headed and  barefooted,  and  had 
nothing  on  except  a  shirt  and  a 
pair  of  short  baggy  trousers. 
One  venerable-looking  old  fel- 
low, however,  sported  a  very 
fine  plum-coloured  silk  waistcoat. 
At  the  word  "  Go!*'  off  they  went 
in  a  wild  spluttering  gallop,  every 
one  of  them  going  his  hardest, 
without  an  idea  of  holding,  or 
norsing,  or  waiting,  in  a  mad 
tangle  of  men  and  horses.  But 
before  they  had  got  half- way  round 
they  were  in  Indian  file,  old 
plum-colour  leading  by  a  good 
length,  which  he  afterwards  in- 
creased to  two,  coming  in  an  easy 
winner.  He  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  Arab  Fordham  or  Wells,  for 
he  rode  in  about  a  dozen  races 
that  day.  He  certainly  won  six 
or  seyen.  The  moment  the  race 
was  over,  the  next  starters  were 
put  up,  and  so  on  with  breathless 
rapidity,  until  at  last  we  came  to 
a  race  which  I  was  particularly 
anxious  to  see — a  race  for  all 
comers,  and  I  was  curious  to  see 
how  the  Arab  would  come  out 
against  the  European.  As  far  as 
the  issue  went  it  was  a  very 
hollow  aflair.  Three  French 
horses  started,  and  two  Arabs. 
But  though  the  Arabs  mide  all 
the  running  at  first,  they  were 
soon  collared  and  passed,  and 
came  in,  one  of  them  ''  nowhere/' 
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the  other  several  lengths  behind 
the  last  of  the  FrenchmeiL  In 
fact,  the  popular  notion  about  the 
speed  of  the  Arab  courser  is,  I 
think,  erroneous.  Great  speed  is 
not  his  strong  point ;  the  chances 
are  that  on  any  ordinary  race- 
course the  best  Arab  in  the  world 
would  be  beaten  by  a  second-rate 
English  racehorse.  These  Arabs 
were  not,  of  course,  first-rate 
specimens  of  the  race,  but  they 
were  certainly  not  bad  ones.  A 
fortnight  or  so  afterwards,  when 
I  was  at  Tebessa,  the  commandant 
showed  me  an  English  thorough- 
bred, which,  he  said,  had  easily 
run  away  from  every  Arab  he  had 
ever  tried  him  against.  But  what 
was  far  more  remarkable  about  this 
horse  was  that)  once  acclimatised, 
and  accustomed  to  the  hard  life 
and  hard  fare  of  the  Arab  horses, 
he  quite  equalled  them  in  hardi- 
ness and  endurance,  as  had  been 
proved  in  the  couise  of  many 
expeditions  and  tours  of  inspec- 
tion among  the  tribes  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

'  The  course  d  la  hate  was  also 
open  to  all  competitors,  and  here 
again  the  indighies  did  not  cover 
themselves  with  glory.  The  hate 
consisted  simply  of  an  obstruction 
about  two  feet  high,  and  composed 
of  rushes.  The  French  horses 
knew  what  a  sham  it  was,  and 
brushed  through  it  without  taking 
the  trouble  of  even  going  through 
the  form  of  rising ;  but  the  Arabs 
were  puzzled,  and  one— ridden,  I 
think,  by  old  plum-colour — rose 
straight  into  ihe  air,and  descended 
on  the  obstacle  as  if  out  of  a  bal- 
loon, after  which  he  demolished 
it.  The  defile  des  etalons,  which 
followed  the  last  race,  produced 
one  or  two  magnificent  animals, 
and  several  very  commonplace 
ones ;  and  then  came  the  great 
event  of  the  day — the  fantasia  by 
the  goums. 

<  In  preparation   for  this    the 


crowd  of  mounted  Arabs  concen- 
trated itself  gradually  on  one  side 
of  the  course,  and  the  swells  with- 
drew from  the  centre  to  leave  the 
space  clear.  There  was  a  pause 
for  a  moment,  and  then  an  Arab 
was  seen  to  dash  suddenly  out  of 
the  crowd,  and  gallop  madly 
across  the  open,  standing  high  in 
his  stirrups,  his  burnous  fluttering 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  gaudy 
shelil,  or  cloth  with  which  on 
great  occasions  the  Arab  always 
covers  the  croup  of  his  horse, 
streaming  out  like  a  banner  behind 
him.  When  he  reached  the 
middle  of  the  open  space,  stiU 
galloping  furiously,  he  fired  his 
long  gun,  and,  waving  it  over  his 
head,  sped  away  over  the  plain  as 
if  his  life  depended  on  it.  Then 
came  another;  then  came  three 
or  four ;  then  came  a  dozen,  until 
at  length  the  whole  plain  was 
alive  with  galloping,  firing  Be- 
douins. Then  as  soon  as  there 
was  a  strong  body  mustered  on 
the  opposite  side,  they  b^an  to 
gallop  and  fire  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection, and  we  fancied  it  was  all 
over ;  but  two  or  three  enthusiasts 
would  always  break  out,  let  fly, 
and  communicate  the  infection  to 
the  rest. 

'In  spite  of  the  excellence 
of  Arab  horsemanship,  the  dis- 
play was  not  free  from  accidents. 
First  one  poor  fellow,  apparently 
from  his  girth  breaking,  came  to 
grief;  then  another  got  an  ugly 
purl  just  in  front  of  the  stand, 
and  was  helped  ofl*  the  ground; 
but  the  wordt  case  was  that  of 
an  unfortunate  fantasiast,  whose 
horse  made  a  mistake  somehow  in 
mid-career,  and  over  and  over 
rolled  hor^e  and  rider  in  a  horrible 
confused  mass.  After  a  struggle 
or  two  the  horse  kicked  himself 
loose,  and  made  off,  leaving  on  the 
middle  of  the  plain  a  white  mo- 
tionless lump,  but  whether  it  was 
a  man,  or  only  what  had  been  a 
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maUf  that  was  carried  past  ns,  we 
were  unable  to  ascertain. 

'  This  was  not  the  only  tragical 
incident  of  the  day.  As  we  were 
letuining  up  the  slopes  of  the 
Mansoniah  there  was  a  sadden 
halt,  and  then  a  msh  to  a  ravine 
on  the  lefL  We  joined  the  crowd , 
and  found  the  attraction  was  the 
dead  body  of  an  Arab.  While 
we  had  been  enjoying  ourselves  at 
the  races  there  had  been  foul 
murder  committed  on  the  hillside 
not  a  mile  from  us,  and  the  blood 
was  hardly  dry  on  the  stones 
which  had  been  used  to  beat  the 
victim's  brains  out.' 

The  practice  of  horse-racing 
among  the  Patagonian  Indians  is 
thus  described  by  George  Char 
worth  Musters,  Commander  RN., 
in  his  book,  At  Home  with  the 
Faioffontans.  Mr.  Musters  spent 
a  long  time  with  the  big  men, 
adopted  their  dress,  spoke  their 
language,  and  lived  after  their 
fasldon. 

'  The  manner  of  racing  is  some- 
thing similar  to  that  In  vogue 
among  the  Guachos  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Eio  •  de  la  Plata,  excejd 
that  it  is  generally  conducted  on 
principles  of  fair  play.  The 
stakes  are  always  deposited  before 
the  race  c(»nes  off ;  if  horses,  they 
are  tied  out  handy ;  if  ornaments, 
bolas,  weapons,  <&c.,  they  are 
placed  in  a  heap,  the  winners 
removing  them  directly  the  race 
is  decided.  The  horses  are  run 
barebacked,  the  two  riders  start- 
ing themselves  after  cantering 
side  by  side  for  a  few  yards. 
Owing  to  the  great  care  taken  in 
training  horses  very  few  false 
starts  occur.  The  races  are  very 
often  for  long  distances,  four 
miles  or  a  league  being  the  aver- 
age, although  of  course  with 
young  horses  the  distance  is 
shorter.  The  Indian  method  of 
breaking  colts  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Guachos ;  they  are,  hoW' 


ever,  more  gentle  with  their 
horses,  and  consequently  break 
them  better.' 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   HUNTTNGhFIELD  :    ITS   HBBOBS 
AND  THBIB  EXPLOITS. 

Fox-HUNTiNO  is  a  sport  pecu'> 
liarly  English.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  anywhere  else.  The  French, 
indeed,  hunt  the  stag,  the  boarj 
and  the  wolf  on  horseback  with 
hounds,  the  huntsman  being  bound 
up  in  the  coils  of  a  brass  instru- 
ment, which  completely  encircles 
his  body,  and  from  which  he  pro- 
duces notes  of  encouragement  to 
hounds  and  hunters.  Grand^ 
stately,  and  costly  affairs  were 
the  hunts  in  which  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Bour* 
bon  monarchs  who  preceded  him 
indulged ;  but  these  were  mere 
mockeries  of  sport  compared  with 
the  exciting  incidents  of  a  good 
run  with  the  Pytchley  or  the 
Quom. 

The  hunting-field  has  always 
been  a  nursery  of  brave  men-. 
The  most  desperate  and  daring 
riders  in  the  world  have  been  bred 
there,  and  the  object  of  this  chap- 
ter is  to  chronicle  the  names  and 
noted  deeds  of  some  of  those 
worthies  who  well  deserve  to  be 
styled  the  '  Heroes  of  the  Hunt- 
ing-field.' 

First  on  the  list  is  Assheton 
Smith,  a  man  whose  name  and 
memory  will  be  respected  as  long 
as  fox-hunting  flourishes  in  the 
British  Isles. 

'  Nimrod,'  speaking  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  Thomas  Assheton 
Smith  as  a  horseman,  says  :  'From 
the  first  day  of  the  season  to  the 
last  he  was  always  the  same  man, 
the  same  desperate  fellow  over  a 
country,  and  unquestionably  pos- 
sessing on  every  occasion  and  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  the  most 
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bulldog-like  nerve  ever  exhibited 
in  the  saddle.  His  motto  wa?, 
"  I'll  be  with  the  hoonds,"  and 
all  those  who  have  seen  him  in 
the  field  must  acknowledge  he 
made  no  vain  boast  of  his  powers. 
His  falls  were  countless,  and  no 
wonder,  for  he  rode  at  places 
which  he  knew  no  horse  could 
leap  over.  In  addition  to  his 
powerful  seat  his  hand  is  equal  to 
Chifhey's,  and  the  advantage  he 
experiences  from  it  may  be  gleaued 
from  the  following  expression : 
Being  seen  one  day  hunting  his 
hounds  on  Radical,  always  a  diffi- 
cult, but  at  that  time  a  more  than 
commonly  difficult,  horse  to  ride, 
he  was  asked  by  a  friend  why  he 
did  not  put  a  martingale  on  him, 
to  give  him  more  power  over  his 
mouth.  His  answer  was  cool  and 
laconic,  "  Thank  ye,  but  my  left 
hand  shall  be  my  martingale."  * 

From  the  same  authority  also 
oome  the  following  anecdotes  of 
Assheton  Smith  and  his  parent : 

'  Mr.  Smith  (the  father  of  the 
Tedworth  squire)  once  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  son,  then  residing  at 
Quomdon,  and  keeping  the  hounds. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  splendid 
horse  belonging  to  "Tom  Smith," 
as  the  old  gentleman  always  call- 
ed the  young  one,  and  they  had  a 
splendid  burst  over  the  cream  of 
the  country,  with  a  whoop  at  the 
end.  While  Tom  Smith  was 
holdiug  up  the  fox  before  thro'A'- 
ing  it  to  the  hounds  Lord  Al van- 
ley  observed,  '*  Hom  I  wish  your 
father  had  seen  this  finish  !"  '*  De- 
pend upon  it  he  has,"  replied  Tom 
Smithy  without  looking  up ;  ' '  and 
I  advanced,"  related  the  old 
gentleman,  who  told  the  anecdote 
himself,  "  and  made  his  lordship 
a  bow." 

c « -^3^  jQjjj   father    a    good 

rider )"  a  neighbour  once  asked  of 
the  son.  *'  He  was  what  was 
then  considered  tuch,"  was  the  re- 
ply;  **but  on  a  very  different 


principle  to  what  I  have  adopted, 
and  simply  this — ^he  clung  on  by 
his  hands,  and  I  by  my  1^^" 
This  is  what  he  always  termed  his 
gripe  on  a  horse.' 

Old  Squire  Smith  of  Tedworth 
was  still  alive  when  his  famous 
son  established  himself  and  pack 
first  of  all  at  Penton,  near  Aiido- 
ver.  The  old  gentleman  was 
strongly  opposed  to  his  son's  leav- 
ing the  grass  country  to  establish 
a  pack  of  hounds  for  the  purpose 
of  hunting  the  bleak  downs  and 
interminable  copses  of  Hants  and 
Wilts.  For  this  reason,  extra- 
ordinary as  it  may  appear,  he  was 
the  only  landowner,  when  Tom 
Smith  came  in  the  year  1826  to 
reside  at  Penton,  who  refused  his 
son  permission  to  draw  his  coverts. 
'  Where  does  Tom  Smith  meet 
next  week  f  said  he  one  evening 
to  a  neighbour,  when  dining  with 
him  at  Tedworth.  '  I  think,'  was 
the  guest's  reply,  '  that  he  will 
bring  his  hounds,  to  Ashdown 
Copse  on  Monday.'  *  Then  if  he 
does,  I  will  bring  an  action  against 
him,  by  Jovel'  exclaimed  the 
wrathful  old  squire.  *  And  pray, 
sir,  what  makes  you  smile,  may  I 
ask?'  he  added,  observing  his 
friend  slightly  amused  at  the 
threat ;  '  it  is  no  joke,  I  promise 
you.'  'Excuse  me,  sir,'  replied 
the  guest,  '  but  I  was  thinking  if 
Tom  Smith  were  cast  for  damages, 
who  would  have  to  pay  the  bilL' 
The  prohibition  was  withdrawn. 

Ajuheton  Smith  would  not 
allow  himself  to  be  beaten  at  any- 
thing. It  of  course  often  happened 
that  there  were  men  in  the  field 
who  fancied  themselves  his  equal 
in  horsemanship  and  daring,  but 
he  generally  contrived  to  ride 
away  from  them. 

Mr.  Smith  was  once  riding  his 
famous  horse  Eadical  in  the  Mar- 
ket Harborough  country,  when  he 
observed,  even  while  the  hounds 
were  drawing,  a  fellow,  dressed 
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like  a  horse  jockey  at  a  fair,  fol- 
lowing close  after  him  over  everj 
leap  he  took.  On  inquiry  he  as- 
certained that  the  said  feUow  was 
a  horse  doctor,  who  had  made  a 
bet  that  his  horse  would  jump 
anything  that  should  be  cleared 
by  liadical.  Matters  went  on 
pretty  smoothly  till  they  found, 
when  the  squire's  rival  for  some 
time  followed  close,  until  they 
anived  at  a  hog-backed  foot-stile 
with  a  tremendous  drop,  and  foot- 
steps into  the  road.  This  Radi- 
cal cleared;  but  his  unfortunate 
follower's  horse,  striking  the  top 
bar  with  his  knee,  came  headlong 
into  the  road  with  his  rider,  who 
was  carried  home  senseless.  The 
next  day,  as  the  squire  was  riding 
through  the  village,  he  was 
mobbed  and  hooted  by  the  old 
women,  as  being  the  man  who 
had  nearly  killed  their  hard-rid- 
ing farrier. 

This  anecdote  is  not  unlike  that 
told  of  Burton,  the  Nuneaton  tan- 
ner, who  always  made  a  dead  set 
at  Mr.  Smith  in  a  similar  way. 
The  tanner  was  habitually  attired 
in  a  light-green  coat,  from  which 
he  received  the  name  of  the  Paro- 
quet, and  he  rode  remarkably 
welL  The  squire  at  last,  being 
determined  to  shake  him  off,  sent 
Jack  o'  Lantern  at  an  almost  im- 
practicable flight  of  stiff  rails,  the 
top  bar  of  which  he  broke,  and, 
to  his  dismay,  made  the  passage 
easy  for  the  tough  man  of  hides, 
who  was  soon  once  more  at  his 
side,  and  was  not  destined  to  re- 
ceive his  tannivg,  at  all  events 
that  time. 

Of  course  such  desperate  horse- 
manship brought  a  fair  share  of 
accidents.  In  the  words  of  a 
popular  sporting  author,  '  Mr. 
Smith  got  a  many  falls.  He  al- 
ways seemed  to  ride  loose,  quite 
by  balance,  not  sticking  with  his 
knees  very  much.  He  always 
went  slantways  at  his  jumps ;  it 


is  a  capital  plan.  The  horse  gets 
his  measure  better — he  can  give 
himself  more  room.  If  you  put 
his  head  straight  it  is  measured  for 
him ;  if  you  put  him  slantish  he 
measures  it  for  himself ;  you  al- 
ways see  Mr.  Greene  ride  that 
way.  He  was  first  coming  out 
when  Mr.  Smith  was  master,  and 
he  put  him  up  to  many  a  clever 
thing  in  riding.  He  had  another 
dodge  when  he  rode  at  timber: 
he  always  went  slap  at  the  post ; 
he  said  it  made  the  horse  fancy 
he  had  more  to  do,  and  put  more 
powder  on,' 

The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
rode  to  his  hounds  seemed  to  in- 
fuse itself  into  the  bosoms  of  those 
who  hunted  with  him,  and  after 
a  time  the  Ted  worth  country  be- 
came noted  for  hard  and  daring 
riders. 

Although  the  country  around 
Tedworth  was  mostly  so  open 
that  an  old  woman  on  a  broom 
might  ride  across  it,  still  there 
were  parts  of  it  that  showed  off 
good  riding,  particularly  in  the 
Fewsey  vale.  On  such  occasiona 
as  these,  when  fine  horsemanship 
was  required,  there  was  no  man 
who  rode  better  or  straighter  than 
Mr.  John  Howden  of  Durrington, 
a  wealthy  yeoman,  with  a  hand  as 
light  as  a  lady's,  a  heart  as  bold  as 
a  lion,  and  a  frame  fit  to  contend 
for  the  championship. 

He  was  invariably  selected  by 
T.  Asshetou  Smith  to  purchase 
his  horses,  generally  at  that  time 
bought  of  Mr.  Smart  of  Swindon  ; 
or  in  case  any  horse  was  heard  of 
at  a  distance,  Mr.  Eowden  was  re- 
quested to  pass  his  judgment  on 
it,  and  many  hundred  miles  has 
he  ridden  for  that  purpose.  Nor 
did  his  labours  end  there ;  for  if 
ever  there  happened,  as  was  often 
the  case,  to  be  a  violent  fractious 
animal  that  required  hand  and 
temper,  he  was  also  requested  to 
be  his  private'tutor;  and  so  highly 
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did  the  squire  of  Ted  worth  think 
of  his  riding  and  judgment,  that 
he  was  often  heard  to  say  he 
would  rather  trust  a  young  horse 
to  Rowden  than  any  man  he 
knew. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  his  coming 
down  a  steep  plantation  on  a  vio- 
lent bay  horse  that  had  broken 
away  with  him,  crying,  ''Take 
ca-are,  ge-entlemen,  take  ca-are ;  I 
don't  know  whe-ere  I  am  coming  " 
(he  had  a  little  hitch  in  his  speech), 
as  his  horse  bounded  through  and 
over  the  young  trees.  "  No,*'  said 
a  farmer,  *'  I  don't  much  think  yon 
do,  for  it  appears  to  me  you  be 
out  a  bird's-nesting."* 

On  another  occasion,  when  his 
horse  reared  up  bolt  on  end,  and 
there  stood,  he  coolly  remarked, 
'I  suppose  he  will  come  down 
again  once  to-day.' 

Orator  Hunt  was  a  bold  rider, 
and,  like  Thomas  Assheton  Smith, 
well  able  to  use  his  fists.  Mr. 
Warde's  hounds  were  once  draw- 
ing Bouth  Grove,  when  some  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Hunt's  provoked  a 
sneer  from  Tom  Smith.  Fierce 
words  ensued  on  both  sides,  and 
they  were  in  the  very  act  of  dis- 
mounting to  settle  it  when  for- 
tunately a  fox  was  halloed  away, 
an  attraction  which  neither  could 
resist.  <  I  always  regretted  this 
interruption,'  said  an  eye-witness 
of  the  scene,  ^  for  depend  upon  it 
this  fight  would  have  been  well 
worth  seeing,  although  Hunt  had 
the  advantage  in  weight  and 
height ;  but  lor  all  that,'  he  added, 
'  I  would  have  backed  the  squire.' 

Every  hunt  has  its  finish,  so 
has  the  career  of  every  hard-riding 
sportsman — a  broken  neck  to  one, 
a  gradual  decline  from  old  age  for 
another.  The  career  of  Thomas 
Assheton  Smith  was  long  and 
glorious,  and  its  finish  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  the  ac- 
count given  by  Sir  J.  K  E.  Wilmot 
of  '  Assheton  Smith's  Last  Hunt': 


'  He  had  been  yery  ill  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  was  threatened  with  one 
of  his  fainting  attacks,  when,  look- 
ing up  in  agony  into  his  wife's 
face,  he  gasped  out,  ''I  am  going." 
Nevertheless,  brandy,  ether,  and 
other  stimulants  revived  him. 
About  an  hour  after,  the  hounds 
arrived,  Colonel  Douglas  Pen- 
nant's beagles,  and,  much  to  the 
astonishment  and  dismay  of  all 
about  him,  he  crawled,  with  the 
help  of  his  valet  and  butler,  to 
the  hall-door,  and  was  soon  in 
the  saddle.  Once  there  he  looked 
ten  years  younger.  Observing  a 
horse  belonging  to  Colonel  Pen- 
nant which  he  fancied,  he  dis- 
mounted from  his  own,  aad, 
though  told  the  other  was  rather 
restive,  he  determined  to  mount 
it  and  follow  the  hounds.  His 
groom  had  strict  orders  to  keep 
very  close  to  him  with  a  vial  of 
brandy  in  his  pocket.  Some  anx- 
ious friends  followed  on  foot,  and 
from  a  piece  of  high  ground 
watched  his  movements..  They 
were  soon  terrified  by  seeing  him 
thrown  off.  He  was  not  hurt, 
and  wished  to  continue  the  chase, 
Baying  "it  was  curious  how  he  had 
lost  his  gripe  on  a  horse,"  which 
he  always  said  was  the  secret  of 
his  riding;  but  at  last  was 
persuaded  to  return  home  in  the 
carriage.  There  is  great  reaaon 
to  believe  that  stimulants  pro- 
longed  his  life,  but  his  suffezinga 
were  very  great.' 

There  was  another  Tom  Smith 
who  figured  as  M.F.H.  besides 
the  great  Thomas  Assheton  Smith 
of  Tedworth.  This  gentleman 
was  bom  at  Shaldon  Lodge,  near 
Alton,  Hants,  in  1790,  and  during 
his  long  career  was  twice  master 
of  the  Hambledon  Hounds,  also 
master  of  the  Craven,  and  of  the 
Pytchley.  His  biographer  says 
of  him  (in  Sporting  Inddents  in 
the  Life  ofanotker  Tom  Sndth)  : 
'During  his  sporting  career  l&i» 
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Smith  has  perfonned  feats  and 
met  with  adventures  that  probably 
no  other  man  has  eqaalled.  'And 
this  is  not  my  opinion  alone.  Mt. 
Nichol,  who  kept  the  New  Forest. 
Hounds,  usually  spoke  of  him  as 
''the  heaven-bom  huntsman;", 
and  Mr.  Codrington,  who  hunted 
the  same  pack,  said,  **  Were  I  a 
fox,  I  would  rather  have  a  pack  of 
hounds  behind  me  than  Toin 
Smith  with  a  stick  in  his  hand." ' 

This  remark  conveys  the  idea 
that  he  was  not  only  a  good  rider, 
but  one  who  knew  how  to  work 
his  hounds,  and  how  to  keep 
them  at  their  work.  Fox-hunting 
does  not  consist  of  hard  riding 
alone. 

When  'another  Tom  Smith' 
left  the  Hambledon  and  went  to 
hunt  the  Graven  country,  he 
was  shown  round  the  country  by 
Mr.  F.  Villebois.  They  passed 
the  wall  of  Elcot  Park,  which 
Mr.  YillebolB  said  was  a  great 
obstacle  when  hounds  ran  through 
the  park.  Mr.  Smith  pulled  up, 
as  if  measuring  the  height,  which 
was  six  feet  two  inches ;  and  be- 
ing seen  to  smile,  he  was  told  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  horse  to 
jump  it,  neither  was  it  necessary, 
as  there  were  doors  in  different 
places.  He  -said  nothing  then, 
but  bore  it  in  mind.  It  happened, 
however,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
mastership,  the  fox  led  the  hounds 
through  this  park,  and  they  fol- 
lowed through  the  holes  left  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wall  for  game 
to  pass  through.  The  horsemen 
made  for  a  door,  but  found  it 
locked.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
mounted  on  the  General,  rode  at 
the  wall ;  but  the  horse  ran  his 
head  up  to  it,  and  then  stopped 
short.  He  was  then  taken  back 
about  forty  yards,  and  again  put 
at  it,  and  being  well  spurred, 
accompanied  with  a  touch  of  the 
whip  on  the  shoulder,  he  sprang 
over,  to  the  surprise,  and,  indeed. 


horror,  of  the  whole  field,  who 
thought  it  an  act  of  madness.  On 
reaching  the  ground  the  horse's 
forefeet  gave  way,  and  he  came 
down  on  his  chest,  the  rider's  feet 
being  dashed  on  the  ground  in  a 
way  that  gave  an  awful  shock; 
but  the  horse  rose  with  him  on 
his  back,  and  he  kept  his  seat  for 
a  short  time,  but  long  enough 
to  allow  him  to  stop  the  hounds. 
The  men  in  the  mean  time  had 
forced  the  door;  when  they  reached 
him  he  was  unconscious,  but  they 
held  him  on  his  horse  till  he  got 
home,  when  he  was  bled  and  car- 
ried insensible  to  bed.  In  three 
weeks  he  was  again  in  the  saddle. 
This  was  certainly  a  most  remark- 
able leap;  but  Mr.  Smith  was 
afterwards  far  from  being  proud 
of  it|  and  condemned  it  as  an  act  of 
wanton  folly,  which  he  would  be 
sorry  that  any  one  should  imitate. 
•  "  The  other  Tom  Smith  "  was 
himself  once  hunted,  and  it  hap- 
pened in  this  way.  He  had  pur- 
chased a  new  horse  in  Lcmdon, 
and,  as  he  wanted  to  be  back  in 
Hungerford  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
determined  to  ride  the  horse  part 
of  the  way  home,  his  groom  being 
told  to  come  on  by  coach  and  take 
charge  of  it  the  next  day.  He 
had  ridden  nearly  to  Staines,  when 
he  fell  in  with  a  mob  of  London 
roughs,  who  had  come  out  to  see 
a  prize-iight,  and,  having  been 
baulked  by  the  magistrates,  were 
ripe  for  any  kind  of  mischief. 
Two  of  these  fellows  were  in  a 
gig,  whipping  and  galloping  like 
mad;  and  when  they  came  near 
him,  though  he  had  drawn  up  on 
the  side  of  the  road,  they  pulled 
the  reins  and  attempted  wantonly 
to  drive  over  him.  To  save  his 
leg,  he  struck  at  the  horse's  head 
to  turn  it  away;  but  the  blow 
caught  one.  ot  the  vagabonds  on 
the  nose,  and  covered  his  face 
with  blood.  They  were  in  the 
act  of  jumping  out  to  seize  him, 
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when  he  pnt  spurs  to  his  horse 
and  galloped  off.  The  whole 
rabble  rout — horse,  foot,  and  drags 
of  every  description — gave  chase, 
and  it  looked  something  very  like 
a  race  for  life.  Finding  his  pur- 
suers gain  on  him,  he  rode  at  a 
fence,  but  his  horse  fell  at  the 
ditch.  The  mob  were  almost  on 
him  ere  he  could  force  his  horse 
over,  and  then  many  got  into  the 
field  at  a  gate  near  the  spot,  and 
chased  him  with  cries  of  *'  Stop 
thief  1"  and  choicer  exclamations. 
Luckily  the  horse  cleared  the 
next  hedge  and  ditch,  which  some 
of  the  fellows  rode  at,  but  only  to 
fall  head  over  heels.  Mr.  Smith 
rode  off,  laughing  at  them  floun- 
dering in  the  mud,  cleared  the 
next  fence  into  the  road  near 
Staiues,  and  stopped  at  the  inn  to 
refresh  both  himself  and  his  horse. 
Soon  after  the  ostler  came  to  say 
that  the  horse  was  very  lame. 
Mr.  Smith  went  to  the  stable, 
and  then  sent  for  a  farrier,  who 
pronounced  the  horse  unsound, 
and  pointed  out  the  marks  of  its 
having  been  lately  blistered  on 
the  lame  leg.  Mr.  Smith  sent  the 
horse  back  to  the  dealer,  stopped 
the  cheque  (which  was  dated  for- 
ward) at  the  bank,  and  heard  no 
more  of  the  matter.' 

Another  worthy  of  the  hunting- 
field,  who  flourished  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  was 
Squire  Chute,  who  for  many  years 
hunted  the  Vine  hounds.  '  Nim- 
rod'  and  other  sporting  authors 
have  recorded  some  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  this  hunting  hero. 

*  I  remember  the  first  day  I  was 
out  with  him  (Squire  Chute). 
"We  are  going  cub-hunting  to- 
morrow," said  he  to  me ;  "  will 
you  come  ]"  *•  Thank  ye,"  said  I ; 
"  I  am  not  very  fond  of  cub-hunt- 
ing in  September ;  it  is  only  a 
pastime  for  you  masters  of  hounds. 
Bushing  through  wet  nut- bushes 
without  seeing    a    hound,   one's 


breeches  all  green,  with  leaves 
sticking  to  the  buttonp,  one*s 
horse  half  mad  from  the  flies,  and 
the  odds  in  favour  of  his  being 
lamed,  does  not  suit  my  taste." 
However,  I  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting — a  large  cover  of  his  own 
— and  there  I  found  the  squire. 
"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  spade?*'  said  I,  seeing 
one  in  his  butler's  hand ;  "  you 
are  not  going  to  dig  a  fox,  are 
you  r  "  Why,  no,"  he  replied ; 
**  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  as  the 
ditches  are  very  blind  and  my 
butler  is  getting  very  fat,  I  thought 
he  might  as  well  walk  after  us 
with  a  spade,  and  then,  if  we 
come  to  an  awkward  place,  he 
can  throw  the  bank  into  the  ditch 
in  a  minute,  and  we  can  walk 
through."  He  had  a  mortal  aver- 
sion to  a  ditch,  and  on  my  once 
asking  him  why  he  did  not  hunt 
his  woodlands  oftener,  he  answer- 
ed he  did  not  like  the  deep  ditches. 
"They  tell  me,"  said  he,  '*my 
horses  will  not  put  their  feet  into 
them,  but  I  can't  help  thinking 
they  will,  and  that's  the  same 
thing." ' 

The  same  writer  records  a  little 
dispute  between  Squire  Chute 
and  one  of  his  servants,  arising 
from  what  the  squire  called  'a 
short  answer.' 

'  The  squire  sent  for  me  one 
morning,  as  he  was  often  wont  to 
do,  and  told  me  he  wanted  my 
assistance — sometimes  he  would 
say,  "  I  want  your  advice,"  but 
in  no  one  instance  did  he  ever 
take  it.  Well,  when  I  got  there, 
"  I  want  a  whipper-in,"  said  he. 
"  Impossible,"  said  I ;  "  you  and 
John  can  never  part."  "  Why, 
yes,  I  think  we  must,"  was  bis 
reply  ;  "  he  is  got  rather  short  in 
his  answers  lately."  Now,  it  so 
happened  that  I  knew  what 
one  of  these  short  answers  had 
been,  so  I  could  scarcely  kiep  my 
countenance.      It   was    this:   A 
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day  or  two  before,  the  hounds 
had  run  their  fox  up  to  the  pal 
ings  of  a  park  which  the  squire 
did  not  wish  them  to  enter.  John, 
however,  being  ignorant  of  this, 
was  on  his  knees  on  the  ground 
in  the  act  of  pulling  out  a  pale, 
when  his  worthy  old  master  came 
up.  "  Leave  it  alone,  John,"  said 
he.  "  Come  away,  John ;  I  tell 
you,  I  don't  want  them  to  go  in 
there,  John."  But  as  every  hound 
in  the  pack  was  at  bay  close  to 
the  said  John's  back,  he  might 
just  as  well  have  halloed  to  the 
pale  itself;  so,  raising  his  hunt- 
ing-whip (one  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  mind  ye),  he  let  the  top  of  it 
drop  on  John's  right  ear,  just 
peeping  out  from  under  his  old 
buck  cap.  Now,  on  a  cold  morn- 
ing in  January,  or  indeed  at  any 
time,  this  was  beyond  a  joke,  and 
it  must  have  been  admitted  to 
have  been  a  stinging  reproof  to 
an  old  and  faithful  servant,  doing 
what  he  thought  was  his  duty  to 
the  hounds,  and  I  question  whe- 
ther Job  himself  would  not  have 
murmured  at  it ;  at  all  events,  it 
was  beyond  John's  endurance, 
naturally  a  most  civil  fellow ;  so, 
turniog  sharp  round,  he  exclaimed, 
"  D — n  your  old  eyes,  1  have  a 
good  mind  to  pull  you  off  your 
horse !"  It  was  indeed  a  short 
answer,  as  Mr.  Chute  said,  and 
John  lost  his  place  in  consequence. 
He  afterwards  went  to  live  with 
a  noble  duke,  who  used  to  de- 
clare he  couldn't  bear  the  sight 
of  him,  he  looked  so  like  a  rat- 
catcher !' 

In  this  case  the  8hoi*t  answer 
did  not  have  the  effect  of  a  soft 
one.  The  hunt- servants  all  over 
the  country,  as  a  rule,  are  civil 
and  well-behaved  fellows;  but  of 
course  there  are,  were,  and  will 
be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  Quite 
an  exception  was  the  whipper-iu 
who  rode  behind  Squire  Leche's 
hounds. 


'Squire  Leche,  of  Garden  in 
Cheshire,  was  nearly  the  first  gen* 
tleman  who  appeared  in  the  cha- 
racter of  huntsman  to  his  own 
foxhounds,  and  a  sorry  hand  he 
was.  He  had  but  one  whipper-in, 
a  drunken  fellow  of  the  name  of 
Sam.  **  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr. 
Sam,"  said  he  to  him  one  day,  on 
which  he  himself  had  left  his 
hounds  that  he  might  not  be  too 
late  for  his  dinner,  *'  if  ever  you 
come  home  drunk  with  the  hounds 
again,  I'll  get  a  new  whipper-in." 
*'  Very  well,  sir,"  replied  Sam ; 
*^  and  perhaps  if  you  was  to  look 
out  for  a  new  huntsman  at  the 
same  time,  it  would  be  as  well  for 
the  hounds." ' 

Of  renowned  riders,  who,  with- 
out being  masters  of  hounds,  rode 
with  any  pack  they  could  reach, 
England  has  produced  hundreds, 
ay,  thousands.  The  late  Earl  of  Car- 
digan, the  hero  of  the  Balaclava 
charge,  was  a  noted  foxhunter,  so 
were  many  scores  of  other  brave 
cavalry  o fiicers.  S  >me  of  those  who 
seemed  effeminate  dandies  in  the 
London  parks  were  dashing  sports- 
men when  behind  the  hounds. 
The  Hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  thus 
speaks  of  one : 

'  No  one  went  harder  than  the 
late  Lord  Alvanley,  and  no  man 
caught  more  falls.  One  day  he 
had  been  hunting  with  me,  and 
we  ran  over  an  unfortunate  line  of 
country,  the  stag  setting  his  head 
for  Isleworth,  Twickenham,  and 
Brentford.  Lord  Al  van  ley  left  us 
before  I  had  taken  the  deer,  in 
goo'l  time  to  join  his  friends  in 
the  bay-window  at  White's.  They 
asked  him '« What  sport?"  **  Devil- 
ish good,"  he  replied ;  "  but  the 
asparagus-beds  went  awfully  heavy, 
and  the  glass  all  through  was  up 
to  one's  hocks.  The  only  thing 
wanting  was  a  landing-net;  for 
the  deer  got  into  the  Thames,  and 
Berkeley  had  not  the  means  to 
get  him  ashore.    They  say  garden- 
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stuff  is  riz  since  they  saw  us 
among  'em/' 

*  Mr.  Gunter,  the  renowned  ice 
and  pastrycook  in  Berkeley 
Square,  who  was  always  one  of 
my  field,  was  complimented  by 
Lord  Alvanley  on  the  appearance 
of  his  horse.  "Yes,  my  lord," 
was  the  reply ;  "  but  he  is  so 
hot  I  can  hardly  ride  him.*'  "  Why 
the  devil  don't  yon  ice  him,  then, 
Mr.  Gunter  f  was  the  funny  re- 
joinder.' 

'  Osbaldestone  is  a  name  dear 
to  the  lovers  of  fox-hunting. 
"The  Squire,"  as  he  was  called, 
is  too  well  known,  and  his  sport- 
ing feats  are  too  familiar  to  every 
ear,  to  need  any  eulogium  from 
our  humble  pen.  But  there  was 
another  Osbaldestone,  whose  name 
every  lover  of  hunting  should  aid 
in  rescuing  from  oblivion.  With 
half  a  dozen  children,  as  many 
couples  of  hounds,  and  two  hun- 
ters, this  Mr.  Osbaldestone,  clerk 
to  an  attorney,  kept  himself,  fa- 
mily, and  these  dogs  and  horses, 
upon  a  salary  of  60/.  per  annum. 
This  also  was  effected  in  London, 
without  running  into  debt,  and 
with  always  a  good  coat  to  his 
back.  To  explain  this  seeming 
impossibility,  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  after  the  expiration  of 
the  office  hours  Mr.  Oabaldestone 
acted  as  an  accountant  for  the 
butchers  of  Clare  Market,  who 
paid  him  in  offal,  the  choicest 
morsels  of  which  he  selected  for 
himself  and  family,  and  with  the 
rest  he  fed  his  hounds,  which 
were  kept  in  the  garret.  His 
horses  were  lodged  in  the  cellar, 
and  fed  on  grains  from  a  neigh- 
bouring brewhouse,  and  on  da- 
maged corn  with  which  he  was 
supplied  by  a  com  chandler,  whose 
books  he  kept  in  order.  In  the 
season  he  hunted,  and  by  giving 
a  hare  now  and  then  to  the  far- 
mers over  whose  grounds  he 
sported,   he  secured  their  good- 


will ;  and  several  gentlemen, 
struck  by  the  extraordinary  econ- 
omy of  his  arrangements,  winked 
at  his  going  over  their  manors. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  good  family  but  small 
fortune  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  having  imprudently  married 
one  of  his  father's  servants,  was 
turned  out  of  doors  with  no  other 
fortune  than  a  hound  big  with 
pup,  whose  offspring  from  that 
time  became  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  him.'* 

Of  hunt  servants  known  to 
fame,  the  following  anecdotes  are 
recorded: 

*  Bob  Williams  was  whipper-in 
to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  but  he 
commenced  his  sporting  career  as 
whipper-in  to  Sir  Watkin  Wil- 
liams Wynn's  harriers.  I  fancy  I 
hear  you  say,  *'  No  doubt  Bob  was 
famously  mounted  in  the  stables 
of  the  great  Welsh  baronet !"  Not 
he,  indeed;  Bob's  stud  would  have 
averaged  40/.  a  head,  being  for  the 
most  part  cat-legged,  light  car- 
cassed bits  of  blood,  either  turned 
out  of  the  racing  stable  as  good 
for  nothing,  or  bought  from  some 
neighbouring  farmer  at  the  price 
above  quoted.  But  Bob  soon  made 
them  feiTcers,  if  he  could  make 
nothing  else  of  them.  On  my 
asking  him  in  Yorkshire  how  he 
had  come  off  as  to  broken  bones, 
&c.,  he  thus  answered  me,  and  I 
know  he  spoke  the  truth :  "  I 
have  broke  three  ribs  on  one  side 
and  two  on  the  other,  both  collar- 
bones, and  I  have  been  scalped." 
I  knew  the  horse  that  scalped 
him,  by  kicking  him  on  the  head 
after  throwing  him ;  but  Bob's 
description  of  the  accident  was 
rich.  **  He  tumbled  me  down  as 
we  were  coming  away  with  our 
fox,"  said  he,  "  and  kicked  me  on 
the  head  till  the  skin  hung  down 
all  over  my  eyes  and  face ;  and 
do  you  know,  sir,  when  I  got  to 
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ihe  doctor  1  foinied  from  loss  of 
blood.**  This  last  sentence  was 
given  in  a  tone  indicative  of  its' 
cheating  surprise  that  a  whipper-- 
in could  faint.  Bob  conceived 
that  fainting  was  the  peculiar  acM 
complishment  of  a  lady.' 

The  riding  of  Dick  Knight, 
huntsman  to  the  Pytehley  at  the 
time  Mr.  Smith  had  the  Quom, 
was  of  the  most  daring  character. 
*  An  annual  visitor  to  Northamp- 
tonshire was  in  the  habit  of  riding 
as  close  to  Dick  as  he  could,  but* 
was  invariably  beaten  in  a  run. 
At  the  commencement  of  one  sea- 
son the  gentleman  was  on  a  new 
horse,  a  clipper.  He  said  to 
Knight,  "  You  won't  beat  me  to-- 
day, Dick  I"  "  Won't  I,  sir  T  was 
the  reply.  "  If  you  do ,  Til  give 
you  the  horse,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. The  one  rode  for  the  horse, 
the  other  for  his  honour.  At  last 
they  came  to  an  unjumpable  place, 
which  could  only  be  crossed  by 
going  between  the  twin  stems  of 
a  tree,  barely  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit a  horse.  At  it  went  Dick, 
throwing  his  legs  across  his  horse's 
withers,  and  got  through.  The 
horse  was  sent  to  him  next  mom^ 
ing/ 

A  cool  horseman  was  Jack 
Shirley,  Mr.  Smith's  first  whip  in 
LeicesterBhire. 

'  He  was  riding  Gadsby,  a  cele- 
brated hunter  of  Mr.  Smith's,  but 
then  a  good  deal  the  worse  for 
wear,  over  one  of  the  worst  fields 
in  all  Leicestershire  for  a  blown 
horse,  between  Tilton  and  Somer- 
by,  ftbounding  with  large  anthills 
and  deep  holding  furrows.  '*  The 
old  hor8e,"8aid  my  informant,' 'was 
going  along  at  a  slapping  pace, 
with  his  head  quite  loose,  down- 
hill at  the  time,  whilst  Jack  was 
in  the  act  of  putting  a  point  of 
whipcord  into  his  thong,  having 
a  large  open  clasp-knife  between 
his  teeth  at  the  time." ' 

The  hunting-field  being  open  to 


all  comers,  of  course  eccentrics  are 
sometimes  found  there,  and  also* 
persons  who  would  seem  to  be> 
disabled  from  riding.  Of  the 
latter  class,  *  Nimrod  '  says : 

'  What  credit  can  be  given  to  a 
long-legged  gentieman  on  a  two* 
hundred-guinea  mare,  if  I  produce 
another  gentleman  who  rode  nearly 
as  hard,  wUh  oidy  one  leg,  and  on 
very  queer  cattle)  Had  I  words 
and  images  at  my  command,  I 
might  awaken  the  sympathy  of- 
aU  sportomen  for  the  fate  of  a  man 
who  could  follow  hounde,  having 
only  one  leg,  a  disabled  shoulder^ 
and  who  was  obliged  to  let  go  his 
bridle  when  he  leaped  a  fence  to 
hold  on  by  the  saddle,  being  de- 
prived of  the  natural  clip  from  the 
thighs.  But  what  will  not  a  Brit- 
ish seaman  dol  and  such  was 
Captain  Pell,  whom  I  saw  with 
the  Oakley  hounds  when  I  visited 
Lord  Lynedoch.  It  appeared  he 
hunted  every  day  on  which  he 
could  reach  hounds,  and  I  saw 
him  teke  many  good  fences/ 

A  man  who  rides  to  hounds 
should  possess  a  cheerful  temper 
as  well  as  skill  in  horsemanship. 
He  should  not  be  annoyed  if  a 
man,  apparently  not  so  well 
mounted  as  himself,  rides  in  front 
of  him,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
should  be  careful  not  to  give 
annoyance  to  others.  However, 
people  do  lose  their  tempers  some^ 
times. 

*  I  once  had  the  misfortune  to 
displease  a  first-rate  performer  on 
horseback  by  getting  a  good  start 
with  the  hounds,  which  he  did 
not.  He  came  rattling  after  us  at 
a  tremendous  pace  to  recover  his 
place,  as  he  considered  it,  as  first 
man,  and  as  we  had  been  going 
very  fast  for  about  three  miles^ 
over  a  stiffly  enclosed  country,  his 
horse  was  blown  in  making  up  lee- 
way ;  and  the  first  thing  1  saw  of 
my  furious  friend  was.  upon  hear- 
ing a  crash  behind  me,  to  behold 
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him  on  his  back  in  the  field, 
with  his  horse's  hind-legs  in  the 
ditch.  I  turned  round  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  hurt  **  Hurt !"  said 
he,  '^  I  am  not  often  hurt"  That 
was  true  enough,  for  no  man  had 
more  falls  than  himself  without 
heing  hurt  He  was  soon  in  the 
saddle,  having  held  the  rein  in  his 
hand,  as  most  men  who  ride  for  a 
fall  do.  A  brook  being  just  then 
before  us,  he  went  down  at  it,  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour  pace,  with 
a  sneering  cheer  to  me — ''Now, 
come  along;  we  are  even  again." 
I  merely  laughed  at  his  ill-humour, 
and  was  soon  over  alongside  of 
him.  He  then  rode  up-hill  as 
hard  as  he  could  go  at  some  stiff 
posts  and  rails.  Crash  went  the 
top  bar,  and  over  rolled  horse  and 
rider  together.  1  thanked  him  for 
letting  me  through  so  easily.  He 
angrily  replied  that  he  was  not 
yet  beaten,  and  mounting  again, 
charged  a  five-barred  gate  leading 
into  a  turnpike-road.  This  was  a 
settler.  His  horse  fell  over,  and 
threw  the  rider  with  great  violence 
nearly  across  the  road ;  and  this 
time  he  was  really  hurt,  and  ob- 
liged to  confess  it.  Having  waited 
to  ascertain  that  no  bones  were 
broken,  although  he  was  most 
seriously  bruised,  I  prevailed  upon 
him  to  go  quietly  home.' 

It  is  not  always  the  man  who 
makes  the  most  dashing  appear- 
ance at  the  meet  who  proves  the 
best  performer  across  country. 
When  the  fox  has  gone  away,  and 
the  hounds  are  streaming  out  of 
the  covert  to  get  on  his  trail,  the 
most  knowing  ones  and  the  best 
goers  are  soon  to  be  distinguishrd 
from  those  who  merely  attend  the 
meet  to  be  admired.  ConcemiDg 
a  man  who  really  meant  business, 
though  he  cared  little  for  appear- 
ances while  going  to  or  from  the 
meet,  *  Nimrod  '  writes  : 

*  l^omo  3  ears  ago,  1  was  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  meeting  in 


the  field  with  one  of  the  best  men 
over  a  country  that  England  ev^ 
produced,  by  the  humble  title  of 
''  Mr.  Morgan,  hop-merchant,  of 
London."  On  one  occasion,  and 
the  first,  I  stumbled  upon  him  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner, 
as  the  following  tale  will  unfold. 
It  chanced  that  I  was  at  the  turn- 
ing out  of  a  stag  on  the  Ludlow 
racecourse  one  fine  day  in  October, 
in  honour  of  the  burgesses*  feast 
A  person  appeared  in  the  throng 
on  such  a  wretchedly  bad  hack, 
and  of  BO  mean  an  appearance 
withal,  that  the  person  who  col- 
lected the  half-crowns  declined 
handing  him  the  glove.  All  that 
denoted  the  huntsman  was  a 
black  velvet  hunting-cap,  his  per- 
son being  enveloped  in  a  thread- 
bare brown  surtout,  buttoned  up 
to  the  throat  On  the  hounds 
being  laid  on  the  scent,  however, 
the  scene  changed,  and  much  after 
the  fashion  of  a  pantomime.  On 
a  signal  being  given,  a  country- 
man rode  up  to  Mr.  Morgan  with 
his  hunter;  the  threadbare  coat 
was  thrown  upon  the  ground,  and 
the  sportsman  appeared  in  the 
most  correct  costume  of  the  chase. 
But  to  be  brief.  We  had  a  very 
excellent  run ;  and  the  riding  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  performance 
of  his  horse  over  a  very  difficult 
country,  were  the  admiration  of  a 
few  who  could  witness  them — of 
which  few  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
make  one.  But  now  for  another 
change  of  the  scene.  ''Who  is 
this  fine  rider  V  said  one.  ' '  Where 
can  he  come  from  $**  said  another. 
*'  Will  he  seU  his  horse  T  asked  a 
third.  By  accident  it  was  aseer^ 
tained  that  it  was  the  well-known 
Mr.  Morgan;  but  he  would  not 
sell  his  horse,  although  two  hun- 
dred guineas  were  offered  for  him. 
I  should  think  the  world  never 
produced  a  more  perfect  hunter, 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  astonishing 
the  natives,  the  gentleman  who 
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offered  the  two  hundred  guineas 
for  him  never  before  gave  half 
that  sum  for  a  horse. 

'It  afterwards  transpired  that 
Mr.  Morgan  was  "incog."  for  a 
short  time  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and,  sportsman  like,  was  accom- 
panied by  his  two  favourite  hun- 
ters, though  he  dispensed  with 
the  attendance  of  his  groom.' 

Quite  another  kind  of  sports- 
man was  the  hero  of  our  next 
anecdote,  though  no  one  could 
have  been  a  more  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  sport  of  fox-hunting. 

The  sporting  chimney  -  sweep 
was  a  well-known  character  with 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds 
some  fifty  years  ago.  A  country 
newspaper  of  the  period  gives  the 
following  description  of  his  ap- 
pearance at  a  fashionable  meet : 

*  On  Saturday  the  favourite 
meet  took  place  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Badminton  House,  and, 
as  usual,  was  quite  a  show  day. 
There  was  a  well-appointed  field 
of  three  hundred,  including  last, 
though  not  least,  our  old  friend 
''the  hunting  sweep,"  who  was 
received  with  warm  congratula- 
tions by  all  present.  He  was 
mounted  on  his  old  chestnut 
horse,  with  a  white  face  and  long 
tail,  a  pad  fur  a  saddle,  no  stir- 
rups, and  a  bridle  with  a  new 
blue  front,  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristics  of  the  hunt. 
The  sweep  w^as  in  his  sooty  attire, 
a  black  jacket  and  trousers,  with 
his  hrush  for  a  whip.  This  was 
his  first  appearance  for  some  time 
past,  and  he  was  asked  why  he 
had  so  long  absented  himself. 
"  Why,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I 
will  explain  to  you  the  cause.  I 
have  not  hunted  since  the  late 
Duke's  death.  Peace  to  his 
memory  !  He  was  a  duke  every 
inch  of  him,  and  a  great  friend  to 
me.  He  died  just  a  year  ago, 
and  I  have  been  in  mourning 
ever  since.     I  was  so  grieved  at 
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his  loss  that  I  had  some  idea  of 
giving  up  hunting  altogether; 
but  folk  speak  so  well  of  the  pre- 
sent Duke  that  I  thought  I  would 
come  and  pay  my  respects  to  him. 
Besides,  I  stood  by  him  in  days 
of  yore,  before  he  was  a  duke, 
and  seconded  his  nomination  for 
the  county,  and  got  him  into  the 
Parliament  House  too ;  and  I 
daresay  he  has  not  forgotten  me." 
Just  at  this  moment  the  Duke 
appeared  at  the  hall-door  to  greet 
his  sporting  friends,  and  the 
sweep  immediately  rode  forward, 
received  the  congratulations  of 
his  Grace,  and  returned  them  by 
holding  his  brush  horizontally  in 
front  of  his  hat,  d  la  militaire. 
This  movement  brought  all  the 
ladies  and  other  inmates  in  the 
house  to  the  windows,  where- 
upon the  sweep  jumped  up  on 
his  nag,  and  stood  erect  upon  one 
leg,  extending  the  other  in  the 
air,  holding  the  reins  in  one  hand, 
and  holding  out  the  other  like  a 
flying  Mercury.  He  then  showed 
his  skill  in  horsemanship  by  gal- 
loping round  the  circle  in  this 
attitude,  amidst  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  all  present.' 

Frenchmen  are  supposed  to  be 
not  very  partial  to  fox-hunting  in 
the  English  fashion;  however, 
some  years  ago,  M.  Alphonse 
Esquiros,  a  well-known  French 
author,  being  in  England,  par- 
ticipated in  the  sport  in  a  county 
'  whose  name,'  he  says,  '  I  cannot 
give,  for  reasons  which  will  be 
presently  understood;  it  is  one 
of  those  most  celebrated  for  fox- 
hunting.' After  describing  the 
meet  at  the  covert  -  side,  the 
master  of  the  hounds  appears 
upon  the  scene,  and  the  sport 
begins. 

*  At  last  appeared  the  squire ; 
he  was  a  man  of  about  sixty,  but 
still  hale,  and  whose  manners,  at 
once  noble  and  affable,  announced 
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the  pleasure  himself  felt  in  afibrd- 
ing  pleasure  to  others.  My  friend 
the  sportsman  wished  to  intro- 
duce me  to  him.  ^*  He  is  an 
eccentric/'  he  said  to  me ;  "  but  he 
likes  foreigners,  and  reads  the 
Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  He  will 
give  you  a  hearty  reception."  He, 
in  fact,  offered  me  his  hand  with 
that  English  frankness  and  cordi- 
ality which  I  prefer  to  all  the 
ceremonies  of  politeness.  After 
exchanging  the  usual  greetings, 
and  making  a  few  of  those  jokes 
which  only  make  the  English 
laugh,  the  squire  assumed  the 
command  of  his  army.  At  a  sign 
and  word  addressed  to  the  hunts- 
man the  hounds,  which  had  up  to 
this  time  been  checked  by  the 
authority  of  the  lash,  were  sent 
into  the  covert.  The  scene,  how- 
ever, did  not  at  all  respond  to  the 
idea  one  forms  of  a  covered  spot ; 
it  was  a  quantity  of  fallow  ground 
scarce  covered  by  a  bed  of  dry 
withered  grasp,  on  which  asses 
and  geese  had  doubtless  been 
turned  out  to  graze  ;  it  is  true 
that  at  certain  distances  there  rose 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain  clumps 
of  shrubs,  impenetrable  brambles, 
compact  tufts  of  thistles,  and, 
lastly,  forests  of  thorny  broom, 
which  grew  to  a  certain  height, 
though  not  sufficient  to  offer  pro- 
tection. It  was  among  these 
shrubs.  Hence  the  huntsman  had 
given  the  signal  to  the  hounds  by 
shouting,  '*  Hark  in,  hark  in  there, 
dogs  !"  exclamations  which  answer 
to  our  old  hunting  formula, 
HarUm  !  Harlou  I  id,  mes  hellote  / 
They  were  thus  urged  to  keep 
their  ears  open  and  search. 

'The  covert  at  this  moment  pre- 
sented an  extraordinary  spectacle. 
Every  fi>hrub  and  almost  every 
leaf  shook  as  if  it  were  animated 
by  a  mysterious  spirit.  We  might 
say  with  the  English  that  the 
whole  dark  heath  was  alive.  This 
illusion  IB  produced,  as  may  be 


guessed,  by  the  work  of  the  dogs, 
who  have  become  almost  invisible, 
but  who  make  the  dead  branches 
crack,  the  leaves  rustle,  and  the 
very  blades  of  grass  stir.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  they 
showed  themselves,  and  their 
white  coats,  marked  with  black 
spots,  formed  a  contrast  with  the 
colour  of  the  dry  stems  and  tawny 
shrubs.  All  the  dogs  were  ad- 
mirably patient,  and  glided  into 
the  narrowest  passages  :  it  is  true 
that  the  huntsman  guided  them 
by  signs,  voice,  and  example.  He 
called  them  all  by  name,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  language 
quite  new  to  me,  but  which  ap- 
peared perfectly  familiar  to  them. 
A  profound  silence  prevailed 
among  the  hunters. 

'  All  at  once  a  bark,  hoarse  as 
that  of  a  dreaming  dog,  broke  out 
from  the  centre  of  the  brambles. 
To  this  challenge  other  canine 
voices  replied  like  so  many  echoes, 
and  were  followed  by  more  dis- 
tinct accents.  The  barking — the 
last  especially — proclaimed  that 
the  fox  was  found.  The  point 
was  now  to  compel  it  to  leave  its 
entrenchments ;  this  was  a  matter 
of  several  minutes.  *'  Tally-ho  I 
tally-ho  I  gone  away  !"  ( Vai-le  ci 
alls  /  8*en  tw,  chitmsj  8*en  vfi  f)  the 
first  whipper-in  shouted,  in  a  tone 
impossible  to  note ;  the  huntsman 
blew  his  horn ;  the  scattered  dogs 
came  together  in  a  compact  body; 
and  all  the  hunters,  digging  in 
their  spurs,  started  at  a  wild  gal- 
lop.    Here,  in  fact,  the  run  began. 

*  There  were  shouts,  a  medley, 
a  whirlwind  of  men,  horses,  and 
dogs  dashing  along  with  a  fury 
that  produced  a  dizziness.  The 
pack  especially  proved  itself  ad- 
mirable through  its  impetuosity, 
discipline,  and  courage.  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  laggatd  dogs  re- 
gaining their  place  even  under 
the  horses*  hoofs,  and  frequently 
at  the    risk    of    being  crushed. 
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Soon,  however,  order  was  estab- 
liflhed — a  perfect  order — in  spite 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  run. 
This  order  was  slightly  relaxed  b j 
the  advice  of  the  squire ;  but  here 
another  sort  of  difficulty  presented 
itself.  I  had  hoped  that  the  fox 
would  lead  us  across  a  fine  plain 
which  stretched  out  peacefully  on 
our  right.  la  iia  mnli^x  it  care- 
fully avoided  doing  so,  and  led 
us,  on  the  contrary,  to  irregular 
ground,  intersected  at  every  in- 
stant by  hedges,  ditches,  and 
brambles,  where  it  expected  to 
reach  the  skirt  of  a  wood.  These 
obstacles  were  cleared  at  one  bound 
by  the  dogs,  several  of  which, 
however,  rolled  on  the  top  of  each 
other  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch : 
they  were  up  again  directly,  though, 
and  dashed  on.  Their  example 
was  valiantly  followed  by  the 
horses  and  riders,  who  leaped  like 
squirrels  over  all  the  fences.  Any 
one  unaccustomed  to  this  exercise 
had  a  chance  of  breaking  his  neck 
every  moment.  Fortunately  a 
few  lads,  induced  by  a  chance  of 
gain,  opened  the  gates  that  divided 
the  fields,  in  order  to  let  the  rear 
guard  of  awkward  riders  pass.  I 
at  once  ranged  myself,  1  confess 
it,  among  the  latter,  for  it  was  all 
I  could  do  to  keep  my  saddle  on 
snch  ground,  and  while  going  at 
such  a  headlong  pace.  The  horse 
my  friend  had  lent  me  for  the 
occasion  was,  to  listen  to  him,  as 
gentle  as  a  lamb — it  may  be  so ; 
but  it  had  too  much  the  nature  of 
the  sheep  of  Panurge,  for,  seeing 
the  others  leap,  it  constantly 
wished  to  leap  too. 

'  1  had,  it  is  true,  before  my 
eyes,  to  encourage  me,  the  example 
of  a  fat  farmer,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  weight,  appeared  to  fear  no- 
thing. He  bounded  on  his  saddle 
in  a  fearful  manner  at  each  leap 
his  horse  attempted,  and  then, 
like  a  mountain  upheaved  by  an 
earthquake,  he  invariably  fell  on 


his  baee.  Though  distanced  by 
the  vanguard  of  hunters,  I  fol- 
lowed the  chase  sufficiently  close 
to  notice  the  principal  details.  I 
saw  the  hounds  run  up  a  hill; 
their  tongues,  which  floated  in  the 
breeze  like  red  rags,  announced  at 
the  Fame  time  fatigue,  ardour,  and 
a  thirst  for  blood.  All  at  once 
they  stopped;  the  movement  of 
their  tails  betrayed  the  anxiety 
of  having  lost  the  fox.  The 
huntsman,  after  consulting  the 
wind,  slightly  changed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pack,  which  brought 
it  back  towards  me.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  the  men  were  leaping 
over  the  obstacles  they  had  cleared 
just  before,  I  distinctly  saw  in  the 
distance  one  of  the  sportsmen  fall 
from  his  horse  while  leaping  a 
ditch,  and  as  I  did  not  see  him 
get  up  again  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that  he  had  received  a 
'^serious  injury.  I  told  one  of  my 
neighbours  of  it,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  hear  me.  The  fox-hunt- 
ing men  do  not  stop  for  such 
trifles. 

'As  the  ground  on  which  we 
now  found  ourselves  was  a  large 
level  plain,  I  gave  more  liberty  to 
my  horse,  which  started  like  an 
arrow,  and  rejoined  the  group  of 
other  horses,  with  which  it  seemed 
anxious  to  measure  its  strength. 
The  country  thus  seen  on  the  back 
of  a  galloping  hunter  assumes  a 
singular  aspect,  with  the  laige 
bare  trees  that  pass  before  you 
like  phantoms,  the  groups  of 
gipsies  calling  to  each  other  from 
the  heights,  and  pointing  out  the 
direction  of  the  fox ;  then  eveiy 
now  and  then  a  landlord  running 
to  the  side  of  the  road  with  a 
radiant  face,  as  if  he  hoped  that 
the  fox  would  be  killed  in  his 
neighbourhood  (which  would  cause 
a  demand  for  his  ale  and  spirits), 
or  else  that  one  of  the  hunters 
would  break  a  rib  in  the  adjacent 
ravine — after  all,  as  well  there  as 
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elsewhere.      11  is    hopes    passed 
away  with  the  cavalcade. 

"Forward  !  forward  !"  I  heard 
shouted  close  to  my  ear ; ''  the  fox 
will  be  lucky  this  time  if  he  es- 
capes, for  the  dogs  have  him. 
Courage,  hounds,  courage  T'  The 
pack,  in  fact,  seemed  to  redouble 
its  vigour  and  redolution ;  it  might 
be  said  that  it  felt  the  destruction 
of  ita  foe.  The  hunters,  on  their 
side,  pressed  the  flanks  of  their 
steeds,  whips  clacked,  the  horses 
perspired  and  panted,  leaving  be- 
hind them  in  the  sharp  fresh  air 
a  cloud  of  smoke.  Here  the  plain 
suddenly  broke  off,  and  I  found 
myself  facing, a  ruined  wall,  be- 
hind which  there  was  a  sort  of 
orchard.  The  whole  band  of 
hunters  had  disappeared ;  still  I 
heard  a  great  noise  of  voices  and 
the  rustling  of  branches,  whence 
I  concluded  that  the  horses  had 
leaped  in  a  twinkling  over  the 
ruined  parts  of  the  old  wall.  As 
I  did  not  feel  capable  of  such  a 
feat  I  sought  a  by-road  to  reach 
the  scene  of  action.  When  I 
arrived  the  fox  had  just  been 
killed  by  the  dogs,  and  the  death- 
cry  of  "  Who- whoop !"  was  being 
raised  on  all  sides. 

*  The  huntsman  had  dismounted. 
After  cutting  off  the  brush,  which 
is  kept  as  an  ornament,  he  raised 
above  his  head  the  corpse  of  the 
animal,  which  he  held  in  both 
hands.  At  the  sight  of  this 
trophy  applause  and  shouts  of 
joy  broke  out  among  the  hunters, 
but  it  was  very  different  with  the 
dogs.  Assembled  in  a  circle  round 
the  huntsman,  they  made  the  air 
ring  with  the  wildest  barking. 
After  balancing  the  fox,  the 
huntsman  hurled  it  among  the 
dogs,  who  devoured  it  in  an  in- 
stant— every  one  wanted  to  have 
a  share.  The  avidity  which  fox- 
hounds display  for  the  flesh  of  an 
animal  which  belongs  to  their 
family  {cams  vulpes)  is  a  matter 


of  surprise  to  naturalists.  Per- 
haps they  resemble  certain  canni- 
bals, who,  without  making  man 
their  ordinary  food,  And,  after 
battle,  a  delicious  taste  in  the  flesh 
of  their  enemy — the  taate  of 
vengeance.  The  war  was  now 
terminated ;  the  squire  dismissed 
the  farmers  and  a  part  of  the 
hunters  with  a  gesture  of  paternal 
authority  which  seemed  to  say, 
"Everybody  has  done  his  duty."' 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ADVENTURES  WITH  THE  HOUNDS. 

Boldness  is  essential  to  good 
riding,  and  a  really  nervous  man 
should  never  attempt  fox-hunting. 
If  he  does  not  find  every  timid 
emotion  banished  by  the  voice  of 
the  hounds  and  the  music  of  the 
horn,  he  is  certainly  out  of  place, 
and  had  better  quietly  ride  home ; 
for  the  man  who  speculates  on 
the  consequences  of  a  leap  is  very 
apt  to  come  to  grief.  But  on  the 
other  hand  foolish  recklessness  is 
not  to  be  advocated,  and  can  only 
be  excused  in  that  man  who 
knows  that  his  life  is  of  little 
value  either  to  himself  or  others. 

Some  imagine  that  the  object 
of  fox-hunting  is  to  ride  as  hard 
as  possible,  and  leap  all  the  most 
difficult  fences  that  can  be  found ; 
but  the  true  sportsman,  while  he 
never  refuses  any  obstacle  it  is 
necessary  to  cross,  does  not  go  oat 
of  his  way  to  seek  sensation  leaps. 
In  fact,  he  rides  to  hounds — does 
not  head  them,  or  gallop  wildly 
through  the  pack,  perhaps  laming 
or  killing  some  of  the  best  of  the 
dogs.  Indeed,  there  have  been 
hunting-men,  and  good  ones  too, 
who  seldom  put  their  horses  at  a 
fence,  and  of  such  a  one  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  related  by  a 
distinguished  novelist,  who  also 
rode  well  to  hounds  : 
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'There  was  an  old  Duke  of 
Beaufort  who  was  a  keen  and 
practical  sportsman,  a  master  of 
hounds,  and  a  known  Nimrod  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  but  he  was 
a  man  who  hunted  and  never 
jumped.  His  experience  was  per- 
fect, and  he  was  always  true  to 
his  resolution.  Nothing  ever 
tempted  him  to  cross  the  smallest 
fence.  He  used  to  say  of  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  who  was  not  so  con- 
stant, ''Jones  is  an  ass!  Look 
at  him  now ;  there  he  is,  and  he 
can't  get  out.  Jones  doesn't  like 
jumping,  but  he  jumps  a  little, 
and  I  see  him  pounded  every  day. 
I  never  jump  at  all,  and  I  am 
always  free  to  go  where  I  like.*' 
The  Duke  was  certainly  right, 
and  Jones  was  certainly  wrong.' 

Of  course  the  huntsman  and 
whips,  having  the  care  of  the 
pack  and  the  direction  of  the 
sport,  cannot  afford  to  be  very 
particular,  and  have  to  go  as 
straight  as  possible.  One  of  these 
straight-goers  was  the  Hon.  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley,  who  hunted  his  own 
staghounds,  and  has  recorded  many 
of  his  hunting  experiences.  Here 
is  one — a  case  in  point,  as  the 
lawyers  say  : 

'I  purchased  for  one  hundred 
and  forty  guineas  a  bay  horse, 
Brutus,  of  £lmore,  whose  stables 
were  then  in  Duke  Street,  Man- 
chester Square.  He  was  not  a 
very  fast  horse,  but  his  extra- 
ordinary jumping  and  powers  of 
endurance  made  up  for  it.  He 
was  as  perfect  at  a  brook  as  he 
was  at  timber  or  hedge  and  ditch, 
double  and  single,  and  I  rode  him 
over  all  the  timber  divisions  of 
the  Home  Park  at  Windsor  Castle, 
the  stag  and  the  hounds  gaining 
an  entrance  over  the  river  at 
Datchet,  where  a  portion  of  the 
park  wall  had  fallen  down.  Bun- 
ning  round  the  park,  after  a  very 
sharp  run,  I  secured  the  stag  with 
my  whip  under  the  walls  of  the 


Castle,  the  Prince  'Begent  or  his 
Majesty  witnessing  the  cdnclusion 
of  the  run  from  the  Castle  win- 
dows. 

'Brutus  had  more  than  once 
set  the  field  over  park  pales,  and 
once  by  jumping  the  Brent,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  I  stopped 
the  hounds  while  the  field  went 
round,  feeling  no  pleasure  in  riding 
to  the  hounds  alone.  Another 
remarkable  jump  made  by  him 
was  over  a  gravel-pit  on  the  pow- 
der-mill stream.  It  was  the  first 
day  of  the  season,  before  advertis- 
ing the  meets,  and  I  had  a  good 
many  young  hounds  out,  one  of 
which  'hesitated  to  swim  the 
stream.  Knowing  the  fact  that 
there  ought  to  be  nothing  before 
me  but  a  little  bank  and  young 
quickset  after  I  had  ascended  the 
bank  of  the  river,  I  had  therefore 
turned  my  head  round  to  cheer 
the  hounds  across,  when  after  his 
little  spring  over  the  young  quick 
I  felt  my  horse  make  a  momentary 
pause,  and  an  immense  effort  be- 
tween my  knees  to  get  himself  to- 
gether. Turning  to  see  the  cause 
of  this,  I  found  a  large  gravel-pit 
with  two  men  at  work  in  it,  im- 
mediately beneath  Brutus's  fore- 
feet. There  was  no  power  of 
stopping  and  no  room  to  turn;  so 
with  a  touch  of  the  spur  and  a 
lift  I  stimulated  the  amount  of 
exertion  to  which  the  dear  horse 
had  already  made  up  his  mind, 
when,  with  a  bound  that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  be  thankful  for,  we 
flew  over  the  danger  and  landed 
safe  on  the  other  side,  with  several 
feet  to  spare.  I  had  jumped  a 
yawner,  but  should  have  thought 
no  more  of  it,  if  on  my  return  I 
had  not  found  the  two  men  whose 
heads  I  had  gone  over  waiting  in 
the  servants'  hall  with  the  string 
with  which  they  of  themselves 
had  measured  the  leap.  The  pit 
from  brink  to  brink  was  twenty- 
throe  feet   wide;    and    standing 
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with  DO  yaniage-gronnd  in  his 
favour,  my  clever  horse  had  cleared 
it  considerably  even  with  his 
hind-feet' 

The  celebrated  Marquis  of 
Waterford  was  a  bold  rider,  and 
never  refused  any  fence.  An  in- 
timate friend  of  his  writes  : 

'  I  remember  once  riding  with 
him  (the  Marquis  of  Waterford) 
from  Melton  to  John  o*  Gaunt's 
Gtorse,  where  the  hounds  were  to 
meet.  His  groom  was  mounted 
on  a  young  horse,  whose  "  man- 
ners," to  adopt  the  language  of 
West  End  horse-dealers^  were 
evidently  not  very  good. 

''  Put  him  at  that  fence,"  said 
Waterford. 

*The  groom  proceeded  to  obey 
orders,  but  without  that  dash 
that  was  requisite  with  an  un- 
broken animal. 

"Try  him  once  more,"  con- 
tinued the  Marquis. 

'Again  he  refused,  and  the  rider 
aeemed  as  much  scared  as  the 
steed. 

"There,  jump  off!"  said  the 
noble  owner.  "I  never  ask  a 
man  to  do  what  I  would  not  do 
myself." 

*  In  a  second  he  was  in  the 
saddle.  He  paused  not  to  have 
the  stirrups  lengthened,  but  pat- 
ting the  horse  on  the  neck,  he 
took  him  back  some  twenty  yards, 
and  went  at  the  fence  in  good 
earnest,  clearing  it  in  sportsman- 
like style. 

"  Wait  where  you  are,"  he  ex- 
claimed to  the  groom  ;  then  turn- 
ing the  animal  short  round,  again 
charged  the  fence,  and,  to  adopt  a 
Meltonian  phrase,  negotiated  it  in 
a  first -rate  style.' 

The  Marquis  eventually  lost 
his  life  through  a  fall  from  his 
horse.  Another  hunting  hero 
who  flourished  about  the  same 
period  as  Lord  Waterford  was  the 
hero  of  the  following  anecdote : 

'Fenton    Scott    of  Woodhall 


was  a  remarkable  man  early  in 
the  present  century — ^six  feet  four 
inches,  very  thin,  very  strong, 
very  handsome,  but  had  a  club- 
foot, from  an  injury  when  a  child. 
He  began  life  in  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment, and  was  not  to  be  beaten 
over  a  country.  Once,  travelling 
down  from  London  by  the  mail, 
whilst  eating  his  breakfast  at 
Grantham,  he  asked  the  waiter  if 
the  Belvoir  hounds  met  near,  and 
if  he  could  hire  a  horse  in  the 
town.  The  waiter  said,  "  Yes, 
sir ;.  certainly,  sir."  He  gave  up 
his  place  on  the  mail,  hired  a 
horse,  and  met  the  hounds.  They 
had  a  capital  run.  Towards  the 
end  the  field  turned  from  hounds 
to  avoid  a  well-known  awkward 
place ;  Fenton  Scott  never  turned ; 
the  hounds  pulled  down  the  fox. 
When  the  huntsman  arrived  he 
found  this  curious  man  sitting  on 
a  gate,  the  pads  and  brush  cut  off. 
"  Whoo-whoop !"  he  cried,  and 
chucked  up  the  fox,  handing  the 
pads  and  nose  to  the  huntsman, 
said,  "  Good  run ;  hounds  worked 
well;"  got  on  his  horse,  and 
trotted  off.  The  Duke,  Lord 
Forester,  &c.,  were  anxious  to 
know  who  this  wa%  sent  to  Gran- 
tham, found  that  the  Yorkshire 
gentleman  had  bought  the  horse, 
and  gone  on  to  the  north  by 
coach  that  afternoon.' 

A  bold  rider  and  merely  a  hard 
rider  are  two  very  different  people. 
The  first,  in  a  fiair  and  sportsman- 
like way,  shares  the  danger  with 
his  horse — ^in  fact,  riskiB  both 
their  lives  and  limbs  together 
like  an  honest  fellow ;  the  other 
merely  takes  it  out  of  his  unfor- 
tunate horse  where  his  own  dearly 
and  well- beloved  neck  is  in  no 
danger. 

*  1  hate  such  a  self-loving  devil, 
though  I  value  my  neck  as  much 
as  others,  and  think  a  boy  of  mine 
was  not  far  out  in  an  observation 
he  made,  something  like  the  one 
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made  by  Abemetbj  when  a  pa- 
tient remarked  that  it  gave  him 
great  pain  to  raise  his  arm :  "  What 
a  fool  you  must  be,  then,  to  raise 
it !"  said  he.  My  boy  said  nearly 
the  same  in  effect.  I  was  hunting 
with  Ward :  this  boy  was  on  a 
five-year-old,  quieting  him  to 
hounds.  Will,  the  whip,  was  on 
a  beast  of  a  mare  they  called  Long 
Jane,  and  long  enough,  high 
enough,  and  lanky  enough  Long 
Jane  was  ;  in  short,  as  one. of  the 
machines  for  boys  to  practise 
gymnastics  on,  she  would  have 
been  invaluable.  Poor  Will  put 
her  at  a  ditch,  and  in  she  went. 
"D— n  thy  eyes,"  says  Will,  "I 
knew  thee  wouldst  tumble  in 
when  I  put  thee  at  if  **  Then 
what  a  d — d  fool  you  must  have 
been  to  have  done  it  1"  says  the 
boy,  who,  by  the  bye,  would  ride 
at  anything,  the  only  difference 
bein^  that  he  never  thought  he 
should  fall,  or  rather  his  horse.' 

A  wonderful  lover  of  sport 
must  be  the  man  who  leaves  his 
donkey  and  its  burden  in  the 
road  to  follow  hounds  on  foot,  and  a 
large-hearted  sportsman  is  he  who 
takes  the  footman  up  behind  him ; 
yet  such  a  thing  has  happened. 

*  Mr.  Ku^sell,  a  famous  M.F.H. 
in  the  west  of  England,  was  on 
one  occasion  running  a  fox  hard 
in  a  wild  and  unfrequented  part 
of  his  country,  when  on  account 
of  a  8tn>ng  wind  and  deep  cover 
he  had  for  a  short  time  lost  all 
sound  of  the  pack.  Suddenly  he 
overtook  a  miller,  "^ho,  having 
tied  his  donkey,  with  its  sack  of 
flour,  to  a  hedge,  was  joining  the 
chase  and  running  for  his  life. 
"Have  you  seen  or  heard  the 
hounds  )*'  said  Russell  in  a  hurry. 
"Yen,  sir,"  said  the  miller; 
"the>*re  just  afore,  running  like 
hell's  bells  ;  doan't  ye  hear  'em  f ' 
"  Jump  up,"  said  Russell ;  **  my. 
horse  shall  carry  us  both  as  far 
as  he  can ;"  and  he  actually  car- 


ried the  miller  behind  him  till 
the  fox  was  killed.  Mr.  Russell 
would  rather  have  one  sportsman 
out  with  him  than  twenty  fine 
gentlemen  who  put  on  the  scarlet 
coat  merely  for  the  love  of  fashion.' 

The  lo?e  of  hunting  is  not  con- 
fined, as  some  imagine,  to  persons 
who  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
Some  of  England's  most  illustrious 
sons  have  taken  delight  in  the 
sport.  The  late  Duke  of  Well- 
ington was  a  keen  foxhunter, 
and  the  late  Lord  Palmerston 
sometimes  had  a  day  with  the 
Hambledon  Hounds.  '  His  lord- 
ship was  in  the  field  one  day 
when  a  fox  was  found  at  Bittern. 
Reynard  ran  to  the  water  at 
Bnrsledon,  but  did  not  cross ;  in- 
stead he  turned  short  back  to 
Bittern,  where  he  ran  to  earth 
with  the  hounds  close  to  his 
brush.  All  the  horses  had  had 
enough,  and  all  the  field  left  im- 
mediately except  Lonl  Palmerston, 
who  appeared  anxious  that  the 
fox  should  be  got  out,  saying  that 
the  hounds  deserved  to  have  him. 
He  was  told  that  it  would  be  a 
long  job,  as  the  soil  was  sandy, 
and  the  fox  could  dig  as  fast  as 
the  men.  "  Never  mind,"  was 
the  reply  ;  *'  I  will  stay  and  help 
to  the  end."  All  hands  accord- 
ingly dug  away  as  long  as  daylight 
lasted;  then  1  interns  were  got, 
and  at  a  quarter  to  tlt-ven  the  fox 
was  got  at,  af:er  which  Lord 
Palmerston  bad  a  ride  of  fourteen 
miles  in  the  dark  to  Broad  lands. 
The  explanation  of  his  anxiety 
was  that  his  horse  was  entered 
for  the  Hampshire  Hunt  Cup,  to 
qualify  for  which  it  wafl  necessary 
that  he  should  have  been  in  at 
the  death  of  three  foxes,  and  this 
made  the  third.' 

No  doubt  Lord  Palmerston 
then  rode  home  quietly,  not  after 
the  fashion  of  some  gentlemen 
who  perform  all  manner  of  pranks 
on   the   return  from   the  chase. 
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lArking  after  a  good  day's  run 
with  the  hounds  sometimes  leads 
to  unpleasant  resulta 

'Some  years  ago  (in  1830)  a 
townsman  of  Doncaster  went  to 
meet  the  Badsworth  hounds  at 
Bossington  toUhar;  they  had  a 
quick  find,  and  a  good  run  of 
twelve  miles  or  so,  ending  with  a 
kill  at  Thornwater  side.  And 
then,  of  course,  the  day's  sport 
was  over  ?  Not  a  hit  of  it.  At 
Hatfield  there  was  another  find— 
at  the  tahle  of  an  open-hearted 
fnendy  and  he  went  through  the 
run  again,  with  many  a  pull  to 
freshen  his  memory.  The  hest  of 
stories  and  the  hest  of  ^ends 
must  part,  however,  and  at  length 


came  the  hour  when  he  must  ride. 
By  the  favour  of  the  Lady  Moon 
he  at  once  took  a  short  cut  for 
home,  sailing  away  for  some  time 
without  any  mishap.  An  easy- 
looking  post  and  rail  was  of  course 
charged  without  a  moment's  hesi- 
tation, little  dreaming  what  it  led 
to.  The  drop  on  the  other  ^ide 
was  into  an  old  unused  stone 
quarry,  half  full  of  water,  and 
some  eighteen  feet  down !  Strange 
to  say,  the  rider  never  lost  his 
seat,  while  his  old  gray  in  his 
swim  round  came  to  a  cart-track, 
hy  following  which  he  brought  his 
now  sohered  master  to  the  turn- 
pike-road. Neither  of  the  adven- 
turous pair  were  in  the  least  hurt.' 


{To  he  eontiiKued,) 


THE  GOLDEN  NET. 


I  KNEW  not  till  I  was  in  the  meshes 

How  warily  it  was  set ; 
I  knew  not  till  1  'gan  to  struggle 

It  was  a  golden  net ; 
I  knew  not  that  the  sparkling  eye, 

The  rose-red  lips  dew-wet, 
The  bosom  soft,  the  tender  sigh, 

Were  lures  in  the  golden  net- 

I  knew  not  till  I  was  in  the  meshes 

How  hard  it  was  to  get 
Free  from  the  toils,  the  clinging  folds, 

The  strands  of  the  golden  net ; 
I  little  thought  the  heart  I  lost 

Was  won  by  a  coquette ; 
But  now  I  know,  and  to  my  cost, 

'Twas  caught  in  the  golden  net. 

RICHARD  OHATTERTOK. 
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CHAPTER  LXIL 


THE  DEFENCE  OF  MIRABEL. 

The  diflcovery  of  the  letter  gare 
a  new  direction  to  Emily's  thoughts 
— and  60,  for  the' time  at  least,  re- 
lieved her  mind  from  the  burden 
that  weighed  on  it.  To  what 
question,  on  her  father's  part;  had 
'I  say  Ko*  been  Miss  Jethro's 
brief  and  stern  reply?  Neither 
letter  nor  envelope  offered  the 
slightest  hint  that  might  assist 
inquiry;  even  the  postmark  had 
been  so  carelessly  impressed  that 
it  was  illegible. 

Emily  was  still  pondering  over 
the  three  mysterious  words,  when 
she  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Ell- 
mother's  voice  at  the  door. 

^  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  come 
in,  Miss ;  though  I  know  you 
wished  to  be  left  by  yourself  till 
to-morrow.  Mrs.  Delvin  says  she 
must  positively  see  you  to-night 
It's  my  belief  that  she  will  send 
for  the  servants,  and  have  her- 
self carried  in  here,  if  you  refuse 
to  do  what  she  asks.  Tou  needn't 
be  afraid  of  seeing  Mr.  Mirabel.' 

*  Where  is  he  V 


'  His  sister  has  given  up  her 

*  The  Right  qf  li'anilation  is  Meserved, 
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bedroom  to  him,'  Mrs.  Ellmother 
answered.  *  She  thought  of  your 
feelings  before  she  sent  me  here 
— and  had  the  curtains  closed  be- 
tween the  sitting-room  and  the 
bedroom.  I  suspect  my  nasty 
temper  misled  me,  when  I  took  a 
dislike  to  Mrs.  Delvin.  She's  a 
good  creature ;  I'm  sorry  you 
didn't  go  to  her  as  soon  as  we 
got  back.' 

'Did  she  seem  to  be  angry, 
when  she  sent  you  here  V 

*  Angry !  She  was  crying  when 
I  left  her.' 

Emily  hesitated  no  longer. 

She  noticed  a  remarkable  change 
in  the  invalid's  sitting-room — so 
brilliantly  lighted  on  other  occa- 
sions— the  moment  she  entered  it. 
The  lamps  were  shaded,  and  the 
candles  were  all  extinguished. 
'  My  eyes  don't  bear  the  light  so 
well  as  usual,'  Mrs.  Delvin  said. 
'  Come  and  sit  near  me,  Emily;  I 
hope  to  quiet  your  mind.  I  should 
be  grieved  if  you  left  my  house 
with  a  wrong  impression  of  me.' 

Elnowing  what  she  knew,sufifer- 
ing  as  she  must  have  suffered,  the 
quiet  kindness  of  her  tone  implied 
an  exercise  of  self-restraint  which 
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appealed  irresistibly  to  Emily's 
sympathies.  'Forgive  me,'  she 
said,  '  for  having  done  yon  an  in- 
justice. I  am  ashamed  to  think 
that  I  shrank  from  seeing  you 
when  I  returned  from  Belford.' 

*  I  will  endeavour  to  be  worthy 
of  your  better  opinion  of  me/ 
Mrs.  Delvin  replied.  *  In  one  re- 
spect at  least,  I  may  claim  to  have 
had  your  best  interests  at  heart — 
while  we  were  still  personally 
strangers.  I  tried  to  prevail  on 
my  poor  brother  to  own  the  truth, 
when  he  discovered  the  terrible 
position  in  which  he  was  placed 
towards  you.  Ho  was  too  con- 
scious of  the  absence  of  any  proof 
which  might  induce  you  to  be- 
lieve him,  if  he  attempted  to  de- 
fend himself — in  one  word,  he 
was  too  timid — to  take  my  ad- 
vice. He  has  paid  the  penalty, 
and  I  have  paid  the  penalty,  of 
deceiving  you.' 

Emily  started.  *  In  what  way 
have  you  deceived  me  V  she  asked. 

'  In  the  way  that  was  forced  on 
us  by  our  own  conduct,'  Mrs. 
Delvin  said.  *  We  have  appeared 
to  help  you,  without  really  doing 
so ;  we  calculated  on  inducing  you 
to  marry  my  brother,  and  then 
(when  he  could  speak  with  the 
authority  of  a  husband)  on  pre- 
vailing on  you  to  give  up  all  fur- 
ther inquiries.  When  you  insisted 
on  seeing  Mrs.  Eook,  Miles  had 
the  money  in  his  hand  to  bribe 
her  and-  her  husband  to  leave 
England.' 

*  0,  Mrs.  Delvin !' 

'  I  don't  attempt  to  excuse  my- 
self. I  don't  expect  you  to  con- 
sider how  sorely  I  was  tempted 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  my 
brother's  life,  by  marriage  with 
such  a  woman  as  yourself.  I 
don't  remind  you  that  I  knew — 
when  I  put  obstacles  in  your  way 
— that  you  were  blindly  devoting 
yourself  to  the  discovery  of  an 
innocent  man.' 


Emily  heard  her  with  angry 
surprise:  'Innocent?  she  repeated. 
'  Mrs.  Rook  recognised  his  voice 
the  instant  she  heard  him  speak.' 

Impenetrable  to  interruption, 
Mrs.  Delvin  went  on. 

*  But  what  I  do  ask,'  she  per- 
sisted, 'even  after  our  short  ac- 
quaintance, is  this.  Do  you  sus- 
pect me  of  deliberately  scheming 
to  make  you  the  wife  of  a  mur- 
derer V 

Emily  had  never  viewed  the 
serious  question  between  them  in 
this  light.  Warmly,  generously, 
she  answered  the  appeal  that  had 
been  made  to  her.  *0,  don't 
think  that  of  me  !  I  know  I 
spoke  thoughtlessly  and  cruelly  to 
you,  just  now — ' 

*  You  spoke  impulsively,'  Mrs. 
Delvin  interposed  ;  '  that  was  all. 
My  one  desire  before  we  part — 
how  can  I  expect  you  to  remain 
here,  after  what  has  happened? — 
is  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  have 
no  interested  object  in  view ;  for 
all  hope  of  your  marriage  with 
my  brother  is  now  at  an  end. 
May  I -ask  if  you  have  heard  that 
he  and  your  father  were  strangers, 
when  they  met  at  the  inn  V 

*  Yes ;  I  know  that' 

*  If  there  had  been  any  con- 
versation between  them,  when 
they  retired  to  rest,  they  might 
have  mentioned  their  names.  But 
your  father  was  preoccupied ;  and 
my  brother,  after  a  long  day's 
walk,  was  so  tired  that  he  fell 
asleep  as  soon  as  his  head  was  on 
the  pillow.  He  only  woke  when  the 
morning  dawned.  What  he  saw 
when  he  looked  towards  the  oppo- 
site bed,  might  have  struck  with 
terror  the  boldest  man  that  ever 
lived.  His  first  impulse  was 
naturally  to  alarm  the  houee. 
When  he  got  on  his  feet,  he  saw 
his  own  razor — a  blood-stained 
razor  on  the  bed  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse.  At  that  discovery,  he 
lost  all  control  over  himself.    In 
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a  panic  of  terror,  be  snatched  np 
hifl  knapsack,  unfastened  the  yard 
door,  and  fled  from  the  house. 
Knowing  him,  as  you  and  I  know 
him,  can  we  wonder  at  it  ?  Many 
a  man  has  been  hanged  for  mur- 
der, on  circnmBtantial  evidence  less 
direct  than  the  evidence  against 
poor  Miles.  Do  you  think  I  am 
exaggerating  V 

*  Certainly  not !' 

'More  than  that,  I  must  not 
ask  you  to  concede/  Mrs.  Delvin 
acknowledged.  *  In  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  proof  of  my  brother's 
innocence,  how  can  I  complain  of 
your  having  been  convinced  of  his 
guilt?  I  dare  not  even  contra- 
dict you  if  you  tell  me  that  I  am 
myself  deceived  in  believing  him 
to  be  as  guiltless  as  I  am  of  that 
horrible  crime.  All  I  can  hope  is, 
that  I  may  have  shown  you  some 
reason  for  doubt.  Will  you  give 
him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  1' 

*  Willingly  f  Emily  replied. 
'Am  I  rigbt  in  supposing  that 
you  don't  despair  of  proving  his 
innocence,  even  yet  V 

'  I  don't  quite  despair.  But 
my  hopes  have  grown  fainter  and 
fainter,  as  the  years  have  gone  on. 
There  is  a  person  associated  with 
his  escape  from  Zeeland ;  a  person 
named  Jethro — * 

*  You  mean  Miss  Jethro !' 
*'Yes.     Do  you  know  her? 

*I  know  her — and  my  father 
knew  her.  I  have  found  a  letter, 
addressed  to  him,  which  I  have 
no  doubt  was  written  by  Miss 
Jethro.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
you  may  understand  what  it 
means.     Pray  look  at  it.' 

'  I  am  quite  unable  to  help 
you,'  Mrs.  Delvin  answered  after 
reading  the  letter.  '  All  I  know 
of  Miss  Jethro  is  that,  but  for  her 
interposition,  my  brother  might 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
police.     She  saved  him.' 

'  Knowing  him  of  course  V 

*  That  is  the  remarkable  part  of ' 


it ;  they  were  perfect  strangers  to 
each  other.' 

'  But  she  must  have  had  some 
motive.' 

*  There  is  the  foundation  of  my 
hope  for  Miles.  Miss  Jethro  de- 
clared, when  I  wrote  and  put  the 
question  to  her,  that  the  one  mo- 
tive by  which  she  was  actuated 
was  the  motive  of  mercy.  I  don't 
believe  her.  To  my  mind,  it  is  in 
the  last  degree  improbable  that 
she  would  consent  to  protect  a 
stranger  from  discovery,  who 
owned  to  her  (as  my  brother  did) 
that  he  was  a  fugitive  suspected 
of  murder.  She  knows  something, 
I  am  firmly  convinced,  of  that 
dreadful  event  at  Zeeland — and 
she  hfiis  some  reason  for  keeping 
it  secret.  Have  you  any  influence 
over  herl* 

*  Tell  me  where  T  can  find  her.' 

*  I  can't  tell  you.  She  has  re- 
moved from  the  address  at  which 
my  brother  saw  her  last.  He  has 
mitde  every  poBsible  inquiry- 
without  result.' 

As  she  replied  in  those  dis- 
couraging' terms,  the  curtains 
which  divided  Mrs.  Delvin's  bed- 
room from  her  sitting-room  were 
drawn  aside.  An  elderly  woman- 
servant  approached  her  mistress's 
couch. 

'  Mr.  Mirabel  is  awake,  ma'am. 
He  is  very  low ;  I  can  hardly  feel 
his  pulse.  Shall  I  give  him  some 
more  brandy  ]' 

Mrs.  Delvin  held  out  her  hand 
to  Emily.  *  Oome  to  me  to-mor- 
row morning,*  she  said  —  and 
signed  to  the  servant  to  wheel  her 
couch  into  the  next  room.  As 
the  curtains  closed  over  them, 
Emily  heard  Mirabers  voicp. 
*  Where  am  I V  he  said  faintly.  *  Is 
it  all  a  dream  V 

The  prospect  of  his  recovery 
the  next  morning,  was  gloomy 
indeed.  He  had  sunk  into  a  state 
of  deplorable  weakness,  in  mind 
as  well  as  in  body.     The  little 
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memory  of  eyents  that  lie  still 
preserved,  was  regarded  by  him 
as  the  memory  of  a  dream.  He 
alluded  to  Emily,  and  to  his  meet- 
ing with  her  unexpectedly.  But 
from  that  point  his  recollection 
failed  him.  They  had  talked  of 
something  interesting,  he  said — 
but  he  was  unable  to  remember 
what  it  was.  And  they  had  waited 
together  at  a  railway-station — but 
for  what  purpose  he  could  not 
tell.  He  sighed  and  wondered 
when  Emily  would  marry  him — 
and  so  fell  asleep  again,  weaker 
than  ever. 

Not  having  any  confidence  in 
the  doctor  at  Belford,  Mrs.  Delvin 
had  sent  an  urgent  message  to  a 
physician  at  Edinburgh,  famous 
for  his  skill  in  treating  diseases  of 
the  nenrous  system.  '  I  cannot 
expect  him  to  reach  this  remote 
place,  without  some  delay,'  she 
said ;  'I  must  bear  my  suspense 
as  well  as  I  can.' 

'You  shall  not  bear  it  alone,' 
Emily  answered.  'I  will  wait 
with  you  till  the  doctor  comes.' 

Mrs.  Delvin  lifted  her  frail 
wasted  hands  to  Emily's  face, 
drew  it  a  little  nearer — and  kissed 
her. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  LONDON. 

The  parting  words  had  been 
spoken.  Emily  and  her  com- 
panion were  on  their  way  to  Lon- 
don. 

For  some  little  time,  they  tra- 
velled in  silence — alone  in  the 
railway  carriage.  After  submit- 
ting as  long  as  she  could  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  the  use  of  her  tongue, 
Mrs.  EUmother  started  the  con- 
versation by  means  of  a  question : 
*  Do  you  think  Mr.  Mirabel  will 
get  over  it,  Miss  ?' 

•  It's  useless  to  ask  me,'  Emily 


said.  ^  Even  the  great  man  from 
Edinburgh  is  not  able  to  decide 
yet,  whether  he  will  recover  or 
not.' 

'  You  have  taken  me  into  your 
confidence,  Miss  Emily,  as  you 
promised — and  I  have  got  some- 
thing on  my  mind  in  consequence. 
May  I  mention  it  without  giving 
offence  V 

'  What  is  it  ?' 

^  I  wish  you  had  never  taken 
up  with  Mr.  MirabeL' 

Emily  was  silent.  Mrs.  EU- 
mother having  a  design  of  her  own 
to  accomplish,  ventured  to  speak 
more  plainly.  *  I  often  think  of 
Mr.  Alban  Morris,'  she  proceeded. 
'  I  always  did  like  him,  and  I 
always  shall.' 

Emily  suddenly  pulled  down 
her  veil.  ^  Don*t  speak  of  him  !' 
she  said. 

'  I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you.' 

*You  don't  offend  me.  You 
distress  me.  0,  how  often  I  have 
wished — !'  She  threw  herself  back 
in  a  comer  of  the  carriage  and 
said  no  more. 

Although  not  remarkable  for 
possession  of  delicate  tact,  Mrs. 
EUmother  discovered  that  the  best 
course  she  could  now  follow  was 
a  course  of  silence. 

Even  at  the  time  when  she  had 
most  implicitly  trusted  Mirabel, 
the  fear  that  she  might  have  acted 
hastily  and  harshly  towards  Alban 
had  occasionally  troubled  Emily's 
mind.  The  impression  produced 
by  later  events  had  not  only  in- 
tensified this  feeling,  but  had  pre- 
sented the  motives  of  that  true 
friend  under  an  entirely  new  point 
of  view.  If  she  had  been  left  in 
ignorance  of  the  manner  of  her 
father's  death — as  Alban  had  de- 
signed to  leave  her ;  as  she  would 
have  been  left  but  for  the  trea- 
chery of  Erancine — how  happily 
free  she  would  have  been  from 
thoughts  which  it  was  now  a.  ter- 
ror to  her  to  recall     She  would 
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have  parted  from  Mirabel^  when 
the  visit  to  the  pleasant  country 
house  had  come  to  an  end,  re- 
memberiDg  him  as  an  amusing  ac- 
quaintance and  nothing  more.  He 
would  have  been  spared,  and  she 
would  have  been  spared,  the  shock 
that  had  so  cruelly  assailed  them 
both.  What  had  she  gained  by 
Mrs.  Book's  detestable  confession  1 
The  result  had  been  perpetual  dis- 
turbance of  mind,  provoked  by 
self-torturiug  speculations  on  the 
subject  of  the  murder.  If  Mirabel 
was  innocent,  who  was  guilty) 
The  false  wife,  without  pity  and 
without  shame — or  the  brutal 
husband,  who  looked  capable  of 
any  enormity)  What  was  her 
future  to  be  1  How  was  it  all  to 
end  1  In  the  despair  of  that  bitter 
moment — seeing  her  devoted  old 
servant  looking  at  her  with  kind 
compassionate  eyes — Emily's  trou- 
bled spirit  sought  refuge  in  im- 
petuous self-betrayal :  the  very 
betrayal  which  she  had  resolved 


should  not  escape  her,  hardly  a 
minute  since  I 

She  bent  forward  out  of  her 
comer,  and  suddenly  drew  up  her 
veil.  *  Do  you  expect  to  see  Mr. 
Alban  Morris,  when  we  get  back  V 
she  asked.    . 

'  I  should  like  to  see  him,  Miss 
•—if  you  have  no  objection.' 

'  Tell  him  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self!  and  say  I  ask  his  pardon 
with  all  my  heart !' 

'The  Lord  be  praised  I'  Mrs. 
EUmother  burst  ouf—and  then, 
when  it  was  too  late,  remembered 
the  conventional  restraints  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion.  '  Gracious, 
what  a  fool  I  am !'  she  said  to 
herself.  *  Beautiful  weather,  Miss 
Emily,  isn't  it  V  she  continued,  in 
a  desperate  hurry  to  chauge  the 
subjects 

Emily  reclined  again  in  her 
comer  of  the  carriage.  She  smiled, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had 
become  Mrs.  Delvin's  guest  at  the 
tower. 


BOOK  THE  LAST. 
2lt  litomr  again. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

CECILIA  IN  A  NEW  GHABAOTER. 

Eeachino  the  cottage  at  night, 
Emily  found  the  card  of  a  visitor 
who  had  called  during  the  day. 
It  bore  the  name  of  *  Miss  Wyvil,' 
and  had  a  message  written  on  it 
which  strongly  excited  Emily's 
curiosity. 

^  I  have  seen  the  telegram  which 
tells  your  servant  that  you  return 
to-night.  Expect  me  early  to- 
morrow morning — with  news  that 
will  deeply  interest  you." 

To  what  news  did  Cecilia  al- 
lude 7  Emily  questioned  the 
woman  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  the  cottage,  and  found 
that  she  had  next  to  nothing  to 
tell.    Miss  Wyvil  had  flushed  up, 


and  had  looked  excited,'  when 
she  read  the  telegraphic  message — 
that  was  all.  Emily's  impatience 
was,  as  usual,  not  to  be  concealed. 
Expert  Mrs.  EUmother  treated 
the  case  in  the  right  way — first 
with  supper,  and  then  with  an 
adjoumment  to  bed.  The  clock 
struck  twelve,  when  she  put  out 
the  young  mistress's  candle.  '  Ten 
hours  to  pass  before  Cecilia  comes 
here  !'  Emily  exclaimed.  *  Not 
ten  minutes,'  Mrs.  EUmother  re- 
minded her,  *  if  you  wiU  only  go 
to  sleep.' 

Cecilia  arrived  before  the  break- 
fast-table was  cleared ;  as  lovely, 
as  gentle,  as  affectionate  as  ever — 
but  looking  unusually  serious  and 
subdued. 

'  Out  with  it  at  once  1'  Emily 
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'I May  No:* 


cried.  '  What  hare  you  got  to  tell 
meV 

^  Perhaps,  I  had  better  tell  you 
first,'  Cecilia  said,  'that  I  know 
what  you  kept  from  me  when  I 
came  here,  after  you  left  us  at 
Monksmoor.  Don't  think,  my 
dear,  that  I  say  this  by  way  of 
complaint.  Mr.  Alban  Morris 
says  you  had  good  reasons  for 
keeping  your  secret.' 

*  Mr.  Alban  Morris  !  Did  you 
get  your  information  from  him  V 

*  Yes.     Do  I  surprise  you  f 
'  More  than  words  can  tell.' 

'  Can  you  bear  another  surprise  1 
Mr.  Morris  has  seen  Miss  Jethro, 
and  has  discovered  that  Mr.  Mira- 
bel has  been  wrongly  suspected  of 
a  dreadful  crime.  Our  amiable 
little  clergyman  is  guilty  of  being 
a  coward — and  guUty  of  nothing 
else.  Are  jou  really  quiet  enough 
to  read  about  it  V 

8he  produced  some  leaves  of 
paper  filled  with  writing.  *  There,' 
she  explained,  'is  Mr.  Morris's 
own  account  of  all  that  passed 
between  Miss  Jethro  and  him- 
self.' 

*  But  how  do  you  come  by  it  V 

*  Mr.  Morris  gave  it  to  me.  He 
said,  *'  Show  it  to  Emily  as  soon 
as  possible ;  and  take  care  to  be 
with  her  while  she  reads  it."  There 
is  a  reason  for  this.'  Cecilia's 
voice  faltered.  On  the  brink  of 
some  explanation,  she  seemed  to 
recoil  from  it.  '  1  will  tell  you 
by  and  by  what  the  reason  ia,' 
she  said. 

Emily  looked  nervously  at  the 
manuscript.  '  Why  doesn't  he 
tell  me  himself  what  he  has  dis- 
covered ?  Is  he ' — the  leaves  be- 
gan to  flutter  in  her  trembling 
fingers—*  is  he  angry  with  me  V 

*  O  Emily,  angry  with  You ! 
Bead  what  he  has  written,  and 
you  shall  know  why  he  keeps 
away.* 

Emily  opened  the  manuscript. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

albak's  narrative. 

'  The  information  which  I  have 
obtained  from  Miss  Jethro  has 
been  communicated  to  me,  on  the 
condition  that  I  shall  not  disclose 
the  place  of  her  present  residence. 
"  I  desire  to  pass  out  of  notice  as 
completely  as  if  I  had  passed  out 
of  life ;  I  wish  to  be  forgotten  by 
some,  and  to  be  unknown  by 
others."  With  this  one  stipula- 
tion, she  left  me  free  to  write  the 
present  narrative  of  what  passed 
at  the  interview  between  us.  I 
feel  that  the  discoveries  which  I 
have  made  are  too  important  to 
the  persons  interested  to  be  trust- 
ed to  memory. 

1.  She  Receives  Me. 

'  Finding  Miss  Jethro's  place  of 
abode,  with  far  less  difficulty  than 
I  had  anticipated  (thanks  to  £&- 
,vouring  circumstances),  I  stated 
plainly  the  object  of  my  visit 
She  declined  to  enter  into  con- 
versation with  me  on  the  subject 
of  the  murder  at  Zeeland. 

'  I  was  prepared  to  meet  with 
this  rebuff,  and  to  take  the  neces- 
sary measures  for  obtaining  a 
more  satisfactory  leception.  ''A 
person  is  suspected  of  having 
committed  the  murder,"  I  said ; 
''and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  you  are  in  a  position  Ho  say 
whether  the  suspicion  is  justified 
or  not.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer 
me,  if  I  put  the  question!" 

'  Miss  Jethro  asked  who  the 
person  was. 

'I  mentioned  the  name — ^Mr. 
Miles  MirabeL 

'  It  is  not  necessary,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  not  agreeable 
to  me,  to  describe  the  effect  which 
this  reply  produced  on  Miss  Jethro. 
After  giving  her  time  to  compose 
herself,  I  entered  into  certain  ex- 
planations, in  order  to  convince 
her  at  the  outset  of  my  good  Cedth. 
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The  reBult  justified  my  anticipa- 
tions. I  was  at  once  admitted  to 
her  confidence. 

'  She  said,  "  I  most  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  an 
innocent  man.  But  in  such  a 
serious  matter  as  this,  you  have  a 
right  to  judge  for  yourself  whe- 
ther the  person  who  is  now  speak- 
ing to  you  is  a  person  whom  you 
can  trust.  You  may  believe  that 
I  tell  the  truth  about  others,  if  I 
begin — whatever  it  may  cost  me 
— by  telling  the  truth  about  my- 
self." 

2.  She  Speaks  of  Herself. 

'  I  shall  not  attempt  to  place 
on  record  the  confession  of  a  most 
unhappy  woman.  It  was  the 
common  story  of  sin  bitterly  re- 
pented, and  of  vain  effort  to  re- 
cover the  lost  place  in  social 
esteem.  Too  well  known  a  story, 
surely,  to  be  told  again. 

'But  I  may  with  perfect  pro- 
priety repeat  what  Miss  Jethro 
.said  to  me,  in  allusion  to  later 
events  in  her  life  which  are  con- 
nected with  my  own  personal  ex- 
perience. She  recalled  to  my 
memory  a  vieit  which  she  had 
paid  to  me  at  Netherwoods,  and 
a  letter  addressed  to  her  by  Doc- 
tor AUday,  which  I  had  read  at 
her  express  request. 

*  She  said,  "You  may  remember 
that  the  letter  contained  some 
severe  reflections  on  my  conduct. 
Among  other  things,  the  doctor 
mentions  that  he  called  at  the 
lodging  I  occupied  during  my 
visit  to  London,  and  found  I  had 
taken  to  flight :  also  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  I  had  entered 
Miss  Ladd's  service,  under  false 
pretences." 

'I  asked  if  the  doctor  had 
wronged  her. 

'  She  answered,  ''  No  :  in  one 
case,  he  is  ignorant ;  in  the  other, 
he  is  righi.  On  leaving  his  house, 
I  found  myself  followed  in  the 


street  by  the  man  to  whom  I  owe 
the  shame  and  misery  of  my  past 
life.  My  horror  of  him  is  not  to 
be  described  in  words.  The  one 
way  of  escaping  him  was  offered 
by  an  empty  cab  that  passed  me. 
1  reached  the  railway  -  station 
safely,  and  went  back  to  my  home 
in  the  country.  Do  you  blame 
mer 

'It  was  impossible  to  blame 
her — ^and  I  said  so. 

'  She  then  confessed  the  decep- 
tion which  she  had  practised  on 
Miss  Ladd.  "I  have  a  cousin," 
she  said,  '*  who  was  a  Miss  Jethro 
like  me.  Before  her  marriage  she 
had  been  employed  as  a  govepiess. 
She  pitied  me;  she  sympathised 
with  my  longing  to  recover  the 
character  that  I  had  lost.  With 
her  permission,  I  made  use  of  the 
testimonials  which  she  had  earned 
as  a  teacher — I  was  betrayed  (to 
this  day  I  don't  know  by  whom) 
— and  I  was  dismissed  from 
Netherwoods.  Now  you  know 
that  I  deceived  Miss  Ladd,  you 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  I 
am  likely  to  deceive  You." 

'I  assured  her,  with  perfect 
sincerity,  that  I  had  drawn  no 
such  conclusion.  Encouraged  by 
my  reply.  Miss  Jethro  proceeded 
as  follows. 

3.  She  Speaks  of  Mirabel, 

'*  Four  years  ago,  I  was  living 
near  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
— in  a  cottage  which  had  been 
taken  for  me  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  the  owner  of  a  yacht.  We 
had  just  returned  from  a  short 
cruise,  and  the  vessel  was  under 
orders  to  sail  for  Cherbourg  with 
the  next  tide. 

"  While  I  was  walking  in  my 
garden,  I  was  startled  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  man 
(evidently  a  gentleman)  who  was 
a  perfect  stranger  to  me.  He 
was  in  a  pitiable  state  of  terror, 
and  he  implored  my  protection. 
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*  I  say  No  :* 


In  reply  to  my  first  inquiries,  he 
mentioned  the  inn  at  Zeeland,  and 
the  dreadful  death  of  a  person 
unknown  to  him ;  whom  I  recog- 
nised (partly  hy  the  description 
given,  and  partly  by  comparison 
of  dates)  as  Mr.  James  Brown. 
I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  shock 
inflicted  on  me :  you  don't  want 
to  know  what  |  felt.  What  I 
did  was  to  hide  the  fugitive  from 
discovery,  and  to  exert  my  in- 
fluence with  the  owDer  of  the 
yacht.  Mr.  Mirabel  was  put  on 
board  that  night,  and  was  safely 
landed  at  Cherbourg." 

'  I  asked  what  induced  her  to 
run  the  risk  of  protecting  a 
stranger,  who  was  under  suspicion 
of  having  committed  a  murder. 

*  She  said,  "  You  shall  hear  my 
explanation  directly.  Let  us 
have  done  with  Mr.  Mirabel  first. 
We  occasionally  corresponded, 
during  his  long  absence  on  the 
Continent.  In  this  way  I  knew 
that  he  had  been  in  the  wilds  of 
Brittany,  when  the  newspaper 
reports  of  the  inquest  at  Zeeland 
appeared — and  that  he  congratu- 
lated himself  on  this  circumstance, 
because  he  had  no  wish  to  be 
reminded  of  an  event  which  it 
was  the  one  effort  of  his  life  to 
forget.  His  last  letter  reached 
me,  after  he  had  established  him- 
self at  Yale  Regis.  Writing  of 
the  society  in  the  neighbourhood, 
he  informed  me  of  his  introduc- 
tion to  Miss  Wyvil,  and  of  the 
invitation  that  he  had  received  to 
meet  her  friend  and  schoolfellow 
at  Monksmoor.  I  knew  that 
Miss  Emily  possessed  a  handbill 
describing  personal  peculiarities 
in  Mr.  Mirabel,  not  hidden  under 
the  changed  appearance  of  his 
head  and  face.  If  she  remem- 
bered or  happened  to  refer  to  that 
description,  while  she  was  living 
in  the  same  house  with  him,  there 
was  a  possibility  at  least  of  her 
suspicion    being    excited.       The 


fear  of  this  took  me  to  you.  It 
was  a  morbid  fear,  and,  as  events 
turned  out,  an  unfounded  fear; 
but  I  was  unable  to  control  it 
Failing  to  produce  any  efiect  on 
you,  I  went  to  Vale  Regis,  and 
tried  (vainly  again)  to  induce  Mi. 
Mirabel  to  send  an  excuse  to 
Monksmoor.  He,  like  you,  wanted 
to  know  what  my  motive  was. 
When  I  tell  you  that  I  acted 
solely  in  Miss  Emily's  interests, 
and  that  I  knew  how  she  had 
been  deceived  about  her  father's 
death,  need  I  say  why  I  was  afraid 
to  acknowledge  my  motive  T' 

'  I  understood  that  Miss  Jethro 
might  well  be  a&aid  of  the  con- 
sequences, if  she  risked  any  allu- 
sion to  Mr.  Brown's  horrible 
death,  and  if  it  afterwards  chanced 
to  reach  his  daughter's  ears.  But 
this  state  of  feeling  implied  an 
extraordinary  interest  in  the  pre- 
servation of  Emily's  peace  of 
mind.  I  asked  Miss  Jethro  how 
that  interest  had  been  excited  1 

*She  answered,  "I  can  only 
satisfy  you  in  one  way.  I  must 
speak  of  her  father  now." ' 

Emily  looked  up  from  the 
manuscript.  She  felt  Cecilia's 
arm  tenderly  caressing  her.  She 
heard  Cecilia  say,  *  My  poor  dear, 
there  is  one  last  trial  of  your 
courage  still  to  come.  I  am  afraid 
of  what  you  are  going  to  read, 
when  you  turn  to  the  next  page. 

'  it  must  be  done.  I  have  learnt 
my  hard  lesson  of  endurance, 
Cecilia ;  don't  be  afraid.' 

Emily  turned  to  the  next  page. 

4.  She  Speaks  of  the  Dead, 

'  For  the  first  time,  Miss  Jethro 
appeared  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed.  I  could  see  that  she 
was  sufiering.  She  rose,,  and, 
opening  a  drawer  in  her  writing* 
table,  took  a  letter  from  it. 
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'She  said,  "Will  you  read 
this?  It  was  written  by  Miss 
Emily's  father.  Perhaps  it  may 
say  more  for  me  than  I  can  say 
for  myself?" 

'I  copy  the  letter.  It  was 
thns  expressed : 

''Ton  have  declared  that  our 
farewell  to  day  is  our  farewell  for 
ever.  For  the  second  time,  you 
have  refused  to  be  my  wife ;  and 
you  have  done  this,  to  use  your 
own  words,  ia  mercy  to  Me. 

"In  mercy  to  Me,  I  implore 
you  to  reconsider  your  decision. 

"K  you  condemn  me  to  live 
without  you — I  feel  it,  I  know  it 
— ^you  condemn  me  to  despair 
which  I  have  not  fortitude  enough 
to  endure.  Look  at  the  passages 
which  I  have  marked  for  you  in 
the  New  Testament.  Again  and 
again,  I  eay  it;  jour  true  repent- 
ance has  made  you  worthy  of  the 
pardon  of  God.  Are  you  not 
worthy  of  the  love,  admiration, 
and  respect  of  man  ?  Think !  O, 
Sara,  think  of  what  our  lives 
might  be,  and  let  them  be  lives 
united  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

"I  can  write  no  more.  A 
deadly  faintness  oppresses  me. 
My  mind  is  in  a  state,  unknown 
to  me  in  past  years.  I  am  in 
such  confusion  that  I  sometimes 
think  I  hate  you.  And  then  I 
recover  from  my  delusion,  and 
know  that  man  never  loved  woman 
as  I  love  you. 

"You  will  have  time  to  write 
to  me  by  this  evening*s  post.  I 
shall  stop  at  Zeeland  to-morrow, 
on  my  way  back,  and  ask  for  a 
letter  at  the  post-office.  I  forbid 
explanations  and  excuses.  I  for- 
bid heartless  allusions  to  your 
duty.  Let  me  have  an  answer 
which  does  not  keep  me  for  a 
moment  in  suspense. 

"  For  the  last  time,  I  ask  you  : 
Do  you  consent  to  be  my  wife  ? 
Say,  Yes — or  say,  No." 


'I  gave  her  back  the  lettei 
with  the  one  comment  on  it, 
which  the  circumstances  permitted 
me  to  make  : 

"  You  said  No  1" 

'  She  bent  her  head  in  silence. 

'  I  went  on — not  willingly,  for 
I  would  have  spared  her  if  it 
had  been  possible.  I  said, ''  He 
died,  despairing,  by  his  own  hand 
— and  you  knew  it  ?" 

•She  looked  up.  "No!  To 
say  that  I  knew  it  is  too  much. 
To  say  that  I  feared  it  is  the 
truth." 

«  Did  you  love  him  ?" 

'She  eyed  me  in  stem  surprise. 
"Have  /  any  right  to  level 
Could  I  disgrace  an  honourable 
man  by  allowing  him  to  marry 
me  ?  You  look  as  if  you  held  me 
responsible  for  his  death." 

"  Innocently  responsible,"  I 
said. 

*She  still  followed  her  own 
train  of  thought.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  could  for  a  moment  antici- 
pate that  he  would  destroy  him- 
self, when  I  wrote  my  reply  1  He 
was  a  truly  religious  man.  If  he 
had  been  in  his  right  mind,  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  idea 
of  suicide  as  from  the  idea  of  a 
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cnme. 

'  On  reflection,  I  W6is  inclined 
to  agree  with  her.  In  his  terrible 
position,  it  was  at  least  possible 
that  the  sight  of  the  razor  (placed 
ready,  with  the  other  appliances 
of  the  toilet,  for  his  fellow-travel- 
ler's use)  might  have  fatally 
tempted  a  man,  whose  last  hope 
was  crushed,  whose  mind  was 
tortured  by  despair.  I  should 
have  been  merciless  indeed,  if  I 
had  held  Miss  Jethro  accountable 
thus  far.  But  I  found  it  hard  to 
sympathise  with  the  course  which 
she  had  pursued  in  permitting 
Mr.  Brown's  death  to  be  attri- 
buted to  murder  without  a  word 
of  protest.  "  Why  were  you 
silent  r  I  said. 
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'  I  iay  No 


*  She  smiled  bitterly. 

*^  A  'woman  would  hare  known 
why,  without  asking/'  she  replied. 
"A  woman   would  have  under- 
stood that  I  shrank  from  a  public 
confession  of  my  shameful  past 
life.    A  woman  would  have  re- 
membered what  reasons  I  had  for 
pitying  the  man  who  loved  me, 
and  for  accepting   any  responsi- 
bility rather  than    associate   his 
memory,  before  the  world,  with 
an  unworthy  passion    for  a  de- 
graded creature,  ending  in  an  act 
of  suicide.     Even  if  I  had  made 
that  cruel  sacrifice,  would  public 
opinion  have  believed  such  a  per- 
son as  I  am — against  the  evidence 
of  a  medical  man,  and  the  verdict 
of  a  jury  ?     No,  Mr.  Morris  1     I 
said  nothing,  and  I  was  resolved 
to  say  nothing,  so  long  as  the 
choice  of  alternatives  was  left  to 
me.     On  the  day  when  Mr.  Mira- 
bel implored  me  to  save  him,  that 
choice  was  no  longer  mine — and 
you  know  what  I  did.     And  now . 
again  when   suspicion  (after   all 
the  long  interval  that  has  passed) 
has  followed  and  found  that  inno- 
cent man,  you  know  what  I  have 
done.     What  more  do  you  ask  of 
mer 

"  Your  pardon,"  I  said,  **  for 
not  having  understood  you — and 
a  last  favour.  May  I  repeat  what 
I  have  heard  to  the  one  person  of 
all  others,  who  ought  to  know, 
and  who  must  know,  what  you 
have  told  me  V 

*  It  was  needless  to  hint  more 
plainly  that  I  was  speaking  of 
Emily.  Miss  Jethro  granted  my 
request. 

*<It  shall  be  as  you  please," 
she  answered.  '*  Say  for  me  to 
his  daughter,  that  the  grateful 
remembrance  of  her  is  my  one 
refuge  from  the  thoughts  that  tor- 
tured me,  when  we  spoke  together 
on  her  last  night  at  school.  She 
has  made  this  dead  heart  of  mine 
feel  a  reviving  breath  of  Ufe,  when 


I  think  of  her.  Never,  in  our 
earthly  pilgrimage,  shall  we  meet 
again — I  implore  her  to  pity  and 
forget  me.  Farewell,  Mr.  Morris; 
farewell  for  ever." 

*  I  confess  that  the  tears  came 
into  my  eyes.  When  I  could  see 
clearly  again,  I  was  alone  in  the 
room.' 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

THB  TRUE  CONSOLilTION. 

Denied  the  relief  of  tears, 
Emily  closed  the  pages  which 
told  her  that  her  father  had  died 
by  his  own  hand. 

Cecilia  stiil  held  her  tenderly 
embraced.  By  slow  degrees,  her 
head  drooped  until  it  rested  on 
her  friend's  bosom.  Silently  she 
suffered.  Silently  Cecilia  bent 
forward,  and  kissed  her  forehead. 
The  sounds  that  penetrated  to 
the  room  were  not  out  of  harmony 
with  the  time.  From  a  distant 
house  the  voices  of  children  were 
just  audible;  singing  the  plaintive 
melody  of  a  hymn  ;  and,  now  and 
then,  the  breeze  blew  the  first 
faded  leaves  of  autumn  against 
the  window.  Neither  of  the  girls 
knew  how  long  the  minutes  fol- 
lowed each  other  uneventfully, 
before  there  was  a  change.  Emily 
raised  her  head,  and  looked  at 
Cecilia. 

'  I  have  one  friend  left,'  she 
said. 

*  Not  only  me,  love — O,  I  hope 
not  only  me !' 

*  Yes.     Only  you.' 

'I  want  to  say  something, 
Emily ;  but  I  am  afraid  of  hurt- 
ing you.' 

•My  dear,  do  you  remember 
what  we  once  read  in  a  book  of 
history  at  school  f  It  told  of  the 
death  of  a  tortured  man,  in  the 
old  time,  who  was  broken  on  the 
wheeL  He  lived  through  it  long 
enough  to  say  that  the   agony, 
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after  the  first  stroke  of  the  club, 
dulled  bis  capacity  for  feeling 
pain  when  tbe  next  blows  fell.  I 
fancy  pain  of  tbe  mind  must  fol- 
low tbe  same  rule.  Kotbing  you 
can  say  will  bnrt  me  now.' 

*  I  only  wanted  to  ask,  Emily, 
if  you  were  engaged — at  one  time 
— to  marry  Mr.  MirabeL  Is  it 
truer 

'  False !  He  pressed  me  to 
consent  to  an  engagement — and 
I  said  be  must  not  burry  me.' 

'  What  made  you  say  that  V 

*  I  thought  of  Alban  Morris.' 
Vainly  Cecilia  tried  to  restrain 

herself.  A  cry  of  joy  escaped 
her. 

'  Are  you  glad  V  Emily  asked. 
•Whyr     * 

Cecilia  made  no  direct  reply. 
'  May  I  tell  you  what  you  wanted 
to  know,  a  little  while  since?' 
she  said.  '  You  asked  why  Mr. 
Morris  left  it  all  to  me,  instead 
of  speaking  to  you  himself.  When 
I  put  tbe  same  question  to  him, 
be  told  me  to  read  what  be  bad 
written.  '*  Not  a  shadow  of  sus- 
picion rests  on  Mr.  Mirabel,"  be 
said.  **  Emily  is  free  to  marry 
him — and  free  through  Me.  Can 
/  tell  her  that?  For  her  sake, 
and  for  mine,  it  must  not  be.  All 
that  I  can  do  is  to  leave  old  re- 
membrances to  plead  for  me.  If 
they  fail,  I  shall  know  that  she 
will  be  happier  with  Mr.  Mirabel 
than  with  me."  *•  And  you  will 
submit  V*  I  asked.  "  Because  I 
love  her,"  be  answered,  **  1  must 
submit."  0,  bow  pale  you  are  I 
Have  I  distressed  you  f 

*  You  have  done  me  good.' 

*  Will  you  see  him  1* 

Emily  pointed  to  the  manu- 
script. '  At  such  a  time  as  this  V 
she  said. 

Cecilia  still  b^ld  to  her  resolu- 
tion. 'Sucha  timeas  this  is  tbe  right 
time,'  she  answered.  *  It  is  now, 
when  yon  most  want  to  be  com- 
forted, that  you  ought  to  see  him. 


Who  can  quiet  your  poor  aching 
heart  as  he  can  quiet  it?*  She 
impulsively  snatched  at  the  manu- 
script, and  throw  it  out  of  sight. 
'  I  can't  bear  to  look  at  it/  she 
said.  *  Emily !  if  I  have  done 
wrong,  will  you  forgive  me?  I 
saw  him  this  morning  before  I 
came  here.  I  was  afraid  of  what 
might  happen — I  refused  to  break 
tbe  dreadful  news  to  you,  unless 
be  was  somewhere  near  us.  Your 
good  old  servant  knows  where  to 
ga     Let  me  send  her — * 

Mrs.  Ellmother  herself  opened 
the  door,  and  stood  doubtful  on 
the  threshold,  hysterically  sobbing 
and  laughing  at  the  same  time. 
'  I'm  everything  that's  bad  !'  tbe 
good  old  creature  burst  out.  '  I've 
been  listening — I've  been  lying — 
I  said  you  wanted  him.  Turn 
me  out  of  my  situation,  if  you 
like.    I*ve  got  him  I    Here  be  is !' 

In  another  moment,  Emily  was 
in  bis  arms — and  they  were  alone. 
On  bis  faithful  breast  tbe  blessed 
relief  came  to  her  at  last :  she 
burst  out  crying. 

*0  Alban,  can  you  forgive 
me?^ 

He  gently  raised  her  bead,  so 
that  he  could  see  her  face. 

*  My  love,  let  me  look  at  you,' 
be  said.  '  I  want  to  think  again 
of  the  day  when  we  parted  in  tbe 
garden  at  school.  Do  you  re- 
member the  one  conviction  that 
sustained  me?  I  told  you,  Emily, 
there  was  a  time  of  fulfilment  to 
come  in  out  two  lives ;  and  I  have 
never  wholly  lost  that  dear  belief. 
My  own  darling,  the  time  has 
come !' 


POSTSCRIPT. 

ODSSIF  IN  THE  STUDIO. 

The  winter  time  bad  arrived. 
Alban  was  cleaning  bis  palette, 
a^r  a  bard  day's  work  at  the 
cottage.     The  servant  announced 
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^  I  say  No:' 


that  tea  was  ready,  and  that  Miss 
Ladd  was  waiting  to  see  him  in 
the  next  room. 

Alban  ran  in,  and  received  the 
visitor  cordially  with  both  hands. 
'Welcome  hack  to  England!  I 
needn't  ask  if  the  sea- voyage 
has  done  yon  good.  You  are  look- 
ing ten  years  younger  than  when 
you  went  away.' 

Miss  Ladd  smiled.  'I  shall 
soon  be  ten  years  older  again,  if  I 
go  back  to  Netherwoods/  she*  re- 
plied. <  I  didn't  believe  it  at  the 
time;  but  I  know  better  now. 
Onr  friend  Doctor  Allday  was 
right,  when  he  said  that  my  work- 
ing days  were  over.  I  must  give 
up  the  school  to  a  younger  and 
stronger  successor,  and  make  the 
best  I  can  in  retirement  of  what 
is  left  of  my  life.  You  and  Emily 
may  expect  to  have  me  as  a  near 
neighbour.     Where  is  EmiJyl' 

*  Ear  away  in  the  north.' 

*  In  the  north !  You  don't  mean 
that  she  has  gone  back  to  Mrs. 
Delvin  Y 

<  She  has  gone  back — with  Mrs. 
EUmother  to  take  care  of  her,  at 
my  express  request.  You  know 
what  Emily  is,  when  there  is  an 
act  of  mercy  to  be  done.  That 
unhappy  man  has  been  sinking 
(with  intervals  of  partial  recovery) 
for  months  past.  Mrs.  Delvin 
sent  word  to  us  that  the  end  was 
near,  and  that  the  one  last  wish 
her  brother  was  able  to  express 
was  the  wish  to  see  Emily.  He 
had  been  for  some  hours  unable 
to  speak,  when  my  wife  arrived. 
But  he  knew  her,  and  smiled 
faintly.  He  was  just  able  to  lift 
his  hand.  She  took  it,  and  waited 
by  him,  and  spoke  words  of  con- 
solation and  kindness  from  time 
to  time.  As  the  night  advanced, 
he  sank  into  sleep,  still  holding 
her  hand.  They  only  knew  that 
he  had  passed  from  sleep  to  death 
— passed  without  a  movement  or 
a  sigh — when  his   hand  turned 


cold.  Emily  remained  for  a  day 
at  the  tower  to  comfort  poor  Mrs. 
Delvin — and  she  comes  homo, 
thank  God,  this  evening !' 

*1  needn't  ask  if  you  are 
happy  V  Miss  Ladd  said. 

'  Happy  ?  I  sing,  when  I  have 
my  bath  in  the  morning.  If  that 
isn't  happiness  (in  a  man  of  my 
age)  I  don't  know  what  is  I' 

*  And  how  are  you  getting  onf 

*  Eamously  !  I  have  turned  por- 
trait painter,  since  you  were  sent 
away  for  your  health.  A  portrait 
of  Mr.  Wy  vil  is  to  decorate  the 
town  hall  of  the  place  that  he  re- 
presents; and  our  dear  kind- 
hearted  Cecilia  has  induced  a  fas- 
cinated mayor  and  corporation  to 
confide  the  work  to  my  hands.' 

'  Is  there  no  hope  yet  of  that 
sweet  girl  being  married  f  Miss 
Ladd  asked.  '  We  old  maids  all 
believe  in  marriage,  Mr.  Morris — 
though  some  of  us  don't  own  it.' 

'  There  seems  to  be  a  chance,' 
Alban  answered.  '  A  young  lord 
has  turned  up  at  Monksmoor;  a 
handsome  pleasant  fellow,  and  a 
rising  man  in  politics.  He  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  house  a  few 
days  before  Cecilia's  birthday; 
and  he  asked  my  advice  about  the 
right  present  to  give  her.  I  said, 
"  Try  something  new  in  Tarts." 
When  ho  found  I  was  in  earnest., 
what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  Sent 
his  steam-yacht  to  Kouen  for  some 
of  the  famous  pastry  !  You  should 
have  seen  Cecilia,  when  the  young 
lord  offered  his  delicious  gift.  If 
I  could  paint  that  smile  and  those 
eyes,  I  should  be  the  greatest  artist 
living.  I  believe  she  will  manry 
him.  Need  I  say  how  rich  they 
will  be  f  We  shall  not  envy  them 
— we  are  rich  too.  Everything  is 
comparative.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Wyvil  will  put  three  hundred 
pounds  in  my  pocket.  I  have 
earned  a  hundred  and  twenty 
more  by  illustrations,  since  we 
have    been    nuurried*    And    my 
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wife's  income  (I  like  to  be  par- 
ticular) is  only  five  shillings  and 
tenpence  short  of  two  hundred  a 
year.  Moral !  we  are  rich  as  well 
as  happy.' 

•Without  a  thought  of  the 
future  T  Miss  Ladd  asked  sljly. 

*0,  Doctor  Allday  has  taken 
the  future  in  hand!  He  revels 
in  the  old-fashioned  jokes,  which 
used  to  be  addressed  tp  newly- 
married  people,  in  his  time.  "  My 
dear  fellow/'  he  said  the  other 
day,  "  you  may  possibly  be  under 
a  joyful  necessity  of  sending  for 
the  doctor,  before  we  are  all  a  year 
older.  In  that  case,  let  it  be 
understood  that  I  am  Honorary 
Physician  to  the  femily."  The 
warm-hearted  old  man  talks  of 
getting  me  another  portrait  to  do. 
"  The  greatest  ass  in  the  tuedical 
profession"  (he informed  me)  ''has 
just  been  made  a  baronet ;  and  his 
admiring  friends  have  decided  that 
he  is  to  be  painted  at  full  length, 
with  his  bandy  legs  hidden  under 
a  gown,  and  his  great  globular 
eyes  staring  at  the  spectator — I'll 
get  you  the  job."  Shall  I  tell 
you  what  he  says  of  Mrs.  Book's 
recovery  f 

Miss  Ladd  held  up  her  hands 
in  amazement.  '  Eecovery  !'  she 
exclaimed. 

'And  a  most  remarkable  re- 
covery, too,'  Alban  informed  her. 
'  It  is  the  first  case  on  record  of 
any  person  getting  over  such  an 
injury  as  she  has  received.  Doctor 
Allday  look  ed  grave  when  he  heard 
of  it.  "  I  begin  to  believe  in  the 
devil,"  he  said;  "nobody  else 
could  have  saved  Mrs.  Eook." 
Other  people  don't  take  that  view. 
She  has  been  celebrated  in  all  the 
medical  newspapers — and  she  has 
been  admitted  to  some  excellent 
almshouses,  to  live  in  comfortable 
idleness  to  a  green  old  age.  The 
best  of  it  is  that  she  shakes  her 
head  when  her  wonderful  recovery 
is  mentioned.     "  It  seems  such  a 


pity,"  she  says ;  "  I  was  so  fit  for 
heaven."  Mr.  Eook,  having  got 
rid  of  his  wife,  is  in  excellent 
spirits.  He  is  occupied  in  looking 
after  an  imbecile  old  gentleman  ; 
and,  when  he  is  asked  if  he  likes 
the  employment,  he  winks  mys- 
teriously and  slaps  his  pocket. 
Now,  Miss  Ladd,  I  think  it's  my 
turn  to  hear  some  news.  What 
have  you  got  to  tell  me  V 

*I  believe  I  can  match  your 
account  of  Mrs.  Rook,'  Miss  Ladd 
said  '  Do  you  care  to  hear  what 
has  become  of  Francine  Y 

Alban,  rattling  on  hitherto  in 
boyish  high  spirits,  suddenly  be- 
came serious.  '  I  have  no  doubt 
Miss  de  Sor  is  doing  well,'  he  said 
sternly.  '  She  is  too  heartless  and 
wicked  not  to  prosper.' 

'  You  are  getting  like  your  old 
cynical  self  again,  Mr.  Morris — 
and  you  are  wrong.  I  called  this 
morning  on  the  agent  who  had 
the  care  of  Francine,  when  I  left 
England.  When  I  mentioned  her 
name,  he  showed  me  a  telegram, 
sent  to  him  by  her  father. 
"  There's  my  authority,"  he  said, 
"  for  letting  her  leave  my  house." 
The  message  was  short  enough  to 
be  easily  remembered :  "Anything 
my  daughter  likes  as  long  as  she 
doesn't  come  back  to  us."  In 
those  cruel  terms  Mr.  de  Sor 
wrote  cf  his  own  child.  The 
agent  was  just  as  unfeeling,  in  his 
way.  He  called  her  the  victim  of 
slighted  love  and  clever  prosely- 
tising. "In  plain  words,"  he 
said,  "  the  priest  of  the  Catholic 
chapel  close  by  has  converted  her; 
and  she  is  now  a  novice  in  a  con- 
vent of  Carmelite  nuns  in  the 
West  of  England."  Who  could 
have  expected  it?  Who  knows 
how  it  may  yet  end  V 

As  Miss  Ladd  spoke,  the  bell 
rang  at  the  cottage  gate.  '  Here 
she  is !'  Alban  cried,  leading  the 
way  into  the  hall.  'Emily  tas 
como  home.' 
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LIVING  PAINTEES:  VICAT  COLE,  R.A. 

( With  a  Portrait) 


Landscape  painiiDg  has  taken 
high  rank  in  this  country,  despite 
the  small  encouragement  it  has  re- 
ceived and  the  little  help  awarded 
to  its  students.  While  figure- 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects 
have  all  possihle  aids  and  facili- 
ties provided  for  the  advancement 
of  their  studies  in  the  schools  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy,  the  poor 
young  student  of  landscape  is 
Itfc  in  the  cold  shade  of  neglect. 
So  far  as  he  can  avail  himself  of 
advantages  more  generously  and 
thoughtfully  prepared  for  other 
students,  he  is  welcome  to  do  so ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  is  able  to  bear 
the  figu  re-pain ter^s  test  of  ability 
by  displaying  a  knowledge  not  of 
tree  or  rock  form,  atmospherical 
phenomena,  and  linear  perspec- 
tive, but  of  the  human  figure  and 
its  superficial  anatomy.  Archi- 
tects are  differently  treated,  and 
obtain  admission  to  the  schools 
by  making  plans  and  front  eleva- 
tions of  buildings,  although  it 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to 
expect  them  also  to'  win  their  en- 
trance, as  probationers,  by  draw- 
ing the  figure  well,  and  display- 
ing knowledge  of  its  anatomy. 

And,  moreover,  it  is  shackling, 
not  encouraging,  landscape  art  to 
separate  it  altogether  from  Nature, 
to  set  up  the  productions  of  mas- 
ters who  lived  between  two  and 
three  hundred  years  ago  as  the 
sole  models  for  its  students,  while 
the  figure-man  and  the  sculptor 
have  not  only  the  best  examples 
cf  classical  art  put  before  them, 
but  Nature— *  the  life.'  Surely 
it  would  be  no  veiy  costly  or  dif- 


ficult thing  to  follow  the  example 
of  eminent  Continental  teachers, 
and  give  landscape  students  those 
advantages  which  are  at  once  es- 
sential to  their  progress,  and  are 
in  the  same  degree  as  necessary  for 
figure' painters,  as  the  study  of 
anatomy  and  the  figure  are  for 
their  brethren  the  landscape  paint- 
ers. Then  it  would  follow,  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  ad- 
mission test  for  studying  land- 
scape painting  would  be  landscape, 
not  the  figure,  which  some  of  our 
greatest  landscape  painters,  Tur- 
ner, to  wit,  either  could  not  draw 
or  did  not  care  to  draw. 

It  has  indeed  been  argued  that 
because  it  is  comparatively  easy 
tp  draw  from  the  fiat  and  the  lir- 
ing  model,  therefore  the  landscape 
painter  should  study  figure-draw- 
ing as  a  preliminary  exercise. 
Thus  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton  says, 
*  Academic  study  is  the  best  ge- 
neral initiation  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing, because  it  gives  the  best  op- 
portunities for  a  rational  advance 
in  study  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  from  what  is  permanent 
enough  to  be  copied  quietly  to 
what  is  sa  transient  that  it  can 
only  be  rendered  by  the  help  of 
memory/  This  seems  to  me  about 
as  reasonable  as  it  would  be  to 
recommend  a  student  of  swimming 
to  begin  with  running,  because  it 
is  the  easier.  Stationary  forms  of 
rocks  and  trees,  houses  and  hills, 
banks,  roads,  and  rivers,  may  be 
copied  even  more  quietly  than 
human  forms  seen  in  repose. 
And  as  the  evanescent  effects  of 
air  and  light  create  diffioultieB  in 
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landscape,  so  do  action  and  ex- 
preadon  in  the  study  of  the  figure. 
Both  in  the  one  case  and  the 
other  these  are  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  success,  for  which  the 
figure  and  the  landscape  artist 
alike  depend  upon  care  and  quick- 
ness in  observation  and  a  reten- 
tive memory. 

Figure  painters-  are  indeed  only 
too  apt  to  speak  slightingly  of 
landscape  art,  as  Boticello  did 
when  he  scornfully  asserted  that 
a  very  good  landscape  could  be 
made  by  throwing  a  colour-laden 
palette  against  the  canvas,  and 
as  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds  did  when 
he  ranked  the  landscapes  of  Gains- 
borough as  an  inferior  branch  of 
his  profession.  The  fact  is,  artists 
of  both  classes  argue  each  from 
their  own  personal  experience, 
and  speak  most  truly  of  that 
which  they  have  studied  most 
closely.  Both  landscape  and 
figure  painting  have  difficulties 
enough  to  tax  all  the  time,  ener- 
gies, and  faculties  of  the  student, 
without  expending  them  in  acquir- 
ing comparatively  useless  know- 
ledge. The  figure  painter  makes 
hindscape  an  after  study,  not  a 
preliminary  study,  and  his  ex> 
ample  is  a  good  one.  Turner,  I 
know,  was  a  student  in  the  schools 
of  the  Royal  Academy;  but  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  in  his 
perspective  and  figure  drawing  to 
show  how  little  they  did  for  him, 
whereas  his  long  and  frequent 
boyish  wanderings  and  landscape 
sketching  from  iN'ature,  his  early 
commissions  for  topograffbical 
drawings,  and  the  landscape  back- 
groundB  he  executed  for  archi- 
tects, were,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  else- 
where admits,  'exactly  the  kind  of 
study  which  at  that  time  of  life 
would  be  the  best  preparation  for 
his  future  work  in  landscape.' 

The  career  of  Mr.  Vicat  Cole, 
RA.,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
living  landscape   painters,   lends 


force  to  these  remarks.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  receiving  early 
instruction  in  landscape  from  his 
father,  and  his  first  efforts  were 
not  directed  to  the  figure,  but  to 
copying  engravings  from  Cox, 
Constable,  and  Turner,  in  black 
and  white ;  excellent  practice,  by 
which  he  learned  to  properly  ap- 
preciate the  value  and  meaning 
of  tones  apart  from  the  more 
subtle  and  perplexing  complica- 
tions of  colour.  He  was  not  more 
than  sixteen  years  of  age  when 
he  exhibited  his  first  picture,  a 
landscape  in  oils,  on  the  walls  of 
the  British  Institution  in  Pall 
Mai),  where  it  appeared  upon 
the  line.  He  continued  to  ex- 
hibit there  for  five  consecutive 
years,  working  hard  and  steadily, 
progressing  solidly,  if  apparently 
slowly ;  concentrating,  developing, 
and  building  up  for  future  great- 
ness, rather  than  making  showy 
demonstrations  of  present  ability. 
From  1852  to  1856  his  produc- 
tions were  greater  in  numbers 
than  merit,  their  uses  being  ra- 
ther what  he  learned  in  executing 
them  than  what  he  actually  pro- 
duced in  them.  However,  he 
found  purchasers  for  them,  their 
prices  ranging  from  ten  to  forty 
shillings.  In  1854  he  first  sent 
a  picture  to  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
and  soon  after  began  to  make 
that  headway  in  his  profession 
which  in  1870  fully  justified  his 
election  to  the  dignity  of  A.E.A., 
and  has  since  crowned  him  with 
the  fuU,  ripe  honours  of  Koyal 
Academician. 

At  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1870, 
Mr.  Vicat  Cole  exhibited  his 
*  Evening  Best,'  a  picture  which 
commanded  unqualified  admira- 
tion from  critics  of  all  ranks.  In 
1871,  1873,  and  1876  he  exhi- 
bited '  Summer  Eain,'  a  study  of 
sky  and  water  with  distance  and 
cattle — a  most  effective  and  strik- 
ingly realistic  painting;  'Autumn 
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Gold/  a  wondeifol  study  of  licb 
and  brilliant  colour;  and  the 
'Day's  Decline,'  a  picture  of  which 
the  sentiment  was  too  eloquent 
and  poetical  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  enthusiastic  ciitics.  In 
1877  he  exhibited  his '  Arundel/ 
a  Sussex  painting,  fall  of  realistic 
power,  in  which  light  and  atmo- 
sphere were  caught  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  fidelity.  The 
rich  blending  of  sunset  hues  dark- 
ening into  solemn  purple  above, 
and  the  pale  misty  haze  arising 
from  below,  tinging  with  their 
fire  and  gold  the  floating  cloud 
strata,  and  touching  wi&  their 
evanescent  glory  the  mirro^like 
surface  of  the  river,  were  given 
with  masterly  effect — the  ideas 
they  suggested  being  intensified 
by  the  restfulness  and  prepara- 
tions for  rest  seen  in  the  mooring 
of  the  barges  and  the  dark  hulls 
and  bare  yards  of  the  stationary 
shipping.  His  'Showery  Day' 
was  another  study  of  landscape 
effect,  in  which  atmosphere,  in 
the  peculiar  condition  the  title  in- 
dicated, was  admirably  depicted. 
'Summer  Showers,'  exhibited  at 
the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1877,  was 
one  of  those  tender  and  sweetly 
soft  effects  of  mingling  grays, 
which  remind  one  of  the  down 
upon  a  wild  duck's  breast.  In 
1879  he  exhibited  'Autumn 
Leaves,'  a  gorgeous  study  of  rich 
colour ;  '  Eipening  Sunbeams,'  in 
which  the  beauties  of  cornfields 
were  most  lovingly  and  studiously 
depicted;  and  two  other  smaller 


works,  '  Leith  Hill  from  Denbies,' 
and  'Box  Hill  from  Denbies,' 
both  of  high  merit  His  view  of 
'  Windsor,'  exhibited  in  the  Boyal 
Academy  exhibition  of  1883,  one 
of  his  more  recent  works,  was 
one  of  a  series  representing  the 
Thames  from  its  source  to  the 
sea,  a  work  of  great  beauty  and 
importance.  In  the  same  collec- 
tion appeared  his  'Autumn  Morn- 
ing,' another  study  of  autumnal 
effect,  in  which  the  mingling 
charms  of  morning  air  and  decay- 
ing foliage  were  blended  with  won- 
derful truthfulness  and  freshness. 
Mr.  Cole  has  also  produced 
some  views  of  foreign  scenery; 
but,  as  a  rule,  these  take  lower 
rank  than  his  English  landscapes 
do.  He  paints  honestly,  simply, 
and  earnestly  just  what  he  sees, 
making  no  straining  after  ideality, 
infusing  into  his  work  the  feeling 
Mature  inspired  him  with ;  never 
attempting  to  awaken  wonder  by 
mere  extravagant  flights  of  fancy, 
and  never  sinking  into  mere  hard, 
mechanical,  unemotional  accuracy 
of  reproduction.  Where  his  works 
are  poetical  they  are  so  because 
the  scene  he  strove  to  realise  was 
itself  poetical,  and  where  his  can- 
vases show  gloomily  wild  and 
romantic,  they  still  reflect  the 
truths  of  Nature  and  the  feeling 
with  which  Nature  inspired  the 
painter;  they  have  no  origin  in 
that  spirit  which  substitutes  arti- 
ficial for  real  effects,  and  puts  the 
painter's  individuality  a1x>ve  the 
personality  of  God's  great  works. 

•  A.  H.  WALL. 


.     TUMBLEDOWN  FARM. 

By  Alan  Mttir,  author  op  *  Children's  Children/  '  La.dy  Beauty/ 

*  Golden  Girls,'  etc. 

♦ 

PART   THE   SECOND. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

the  lady  principal  in  our 
school  for  scandal. 

*  Nor  do  they  trast  their  too^es  alone, 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own ; 
Can  read  a  nod,  a  shrug,  a  look 
Far  better  than  a  printed  book  j 
Convey  a  libel  in  a  frown. 
And  wink  a  reputation  down ; 
Or  by  the  tossing  of  the  fan 
Describe  the  lady  and  the  man/ 

Deajx  Swift. 

When  Vanity's  reply  was  made 
public  in  the  Httle  circle,  Angustns 
Neville  expressed  frank  surprise; 
worldly  old  Mrs.  Hardcastle  ex- 
hibited the  utmost  bewilderment^ 
for  she  was  not  able  to  perceive 
any  scheme  of  self-interest  in  the 
young  person's  unaccountable  be- 
havioDr ;  Sister  Catherine  was 
sorry  for  her  pretty  disciple,  and 
yet  pleased  with  her  spirited  be- 
haviour; Maud  felt  grieved  for 
Tom's  sake ;  and  Tom  himself  was 
quite  cast  down,  and  would  have 
been  heartbroken,  only  that  a 
secret  pride  in  the  unworldliness 
of  the  woman  of  his  choice  some- 
what relieved  his  depression.  Now, 
at  least,  none  could  say  that  Vanity 
Hardware  was  an  adventuress  ! 

Vanity  maintained  her  resolu- 
tion, and  asked  Sister  Catherine 
to  introduce  her  to  a  religious 
house,  where  she  might  devote 
herself  to  charitable  work.  The 
good  Sister  hesitated. 

*You  are  young,  child.  You 
don't  know  what  you  ask.' 

*  Yes ;  I  know  well,'  Vanity 
saiJ.    '  I  have  made  up  my  mind.' 

*  One  thing  you  must  promise 
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me,  then,'  Sister  Catherine  re- 
joined :  *  there  must  be  no  vow — 
DO  vow  for  two  years,  at  least.' 

*If  you  like,'  Vanity  replied 
quietly,  Hhere  shall  be  no  vow.' 

But  the  Sister  perceived  that 
the  girl  acquiesced  so  readily  be- 
cause in  her  secret  heart  the  vow 
had  been  already  taken ;  and,  re< 
markably  enough.  Vanity  found 
that  day  by  day  successive  obstacles 
arose,  and  somehow,  although  the 
residence  in  a  religious  house 
seemed  always  about  to  be  begun, 
unforeseen  events  caused  it  to  be 
continually  postponed.  So  matters 
stood  for  several  weeks. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Hardcastle  was 
not  idle.  She  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunities of  meeting  Tom  Pembroke, 
and  she  observed  an  unusual  gra- 
vity, even  sadness,  in  his  manner. 
Her  dogmatic  view  of  the  human 
heart  masculine  was  that  men  are 
never  so  ready  to  embrace  a  new 
love  as  when  by  the  refusal  of  a 
woman  they  are  forcibly  disen- 
gaged from  an  old.  Accordingly, 
she  plied  her  Arabella's  cause  with 
diligence,  but  after  all  she  was 
forced  to  admit  that,  although, 
continual  dropping  may  wear  a 
hole  in  a  stone,  the  most  per- 
sistent invitations  to  love  could 
not  awaken  a  response  in  Tom 
Pembroke's  breast.  He  gave  no 
sign.  Even  irritation  would  have 
been  more  hopeful  than  his  un- 
studied apathy.  At  last  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  was  aroused,  and  re- 
solved to  scheme  no  more,  but  to 
return  to  the  bold  method  of  war- 
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fare  which  fruited  her  genias  best, 
swashbuckler  that  she  was.  At 
this  time  Vanity  was  staying  with 
Sister  Catherine  in  London. 

*I  have  found  it  all  out/  she 
said,  rushing  in  upon  Maud  one 
afternoon,  as  she  was  practising 
some  songs.  *■  I  sec  it  all,  begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  mj  dear !' 

*  Eeallj  !'  replied  Maud,  with  a 
face  of  dislike.   *  AVhat  is  it,  then  ?* 

*  That  young  woman  is  a  Jesuit' 
'A  whatf  Maud  asked.     She 

had  been  idling  her  fingers  over 
the  keys,  but  stopped  in  sheer 
amazement,  and  looked  round. 

*A  Jesuit,  my  dear.  She  is 
making  a  fine  stalking-horse  of 
Sister  Catherine.' 

*  0,  it  is  ridiculous  !'  ^laud  ex- 
claimed. <  I  daresay  Vanity  Hard- 
ware scarcely  knows  what  a  Jesuit 
ifl.' 

*  Trash,  my  dear.  Why,  I  was 
reading  a  work  some  time  ago — I 
forget  the  name — but  that  is  no 
matter.  Some  of  these  Jesuits 
went  somewhere — I  forget  where, 
but  I  think  the  place  was  Japan — 
in  perfect  disguise,  and  ostensibly 
to  teach  the  natives  how  to  grow 
potatoes.' 

^Irs.  Hardcastle  paused  drama- 
tically. 

'  Really,'  Maud  said  again,  with 
rising  impatience  in  her  face,  '  I 
don't  see  anything  in  that.' 

*  Precisely,  my  dear.  Neither 
did  the  fJapancse.  But  it  was  not 
potatoes  the^e  wretches  went  to 
sow,  but  Popery.* 

*  But,  Mrs.  Hardcastle,'  Maud 
said,  with  sarcastic  fulness  of 
speech,  'eren  if  wretches  in  dis- 
guise did  sow  Popery  in  Japan, 
I  cannot  see  how  that  concorLs 
Vanity  Hardware/ 

*It  is  an  illustration,  my  dear. 
These  people  will  do  anything  and 
pretend  anything  to  make  a  pro- 
selyte That  young  woman  is  gc- 
ing  to  convert  your  brother  Tom. 
And  if  we  don't  take  the  greatest 


care,  we  shall  have  a  Pervert  in  the 
family.' 

Here  ensued  a  pause,  during 
which  Mrs.  Hardcastle  made  si- 
lence awful. 

<  One  thing  I  should  like  to 
know,'  Maud  said,  turning  to  her 
piano  and  beginning  to  play  again. 
'  Are  there  any  female  Jesuits  1  I 
really  never  heard.  We  must  ask 
Augustus.  I  suppose  you  don't 
know.' 

It  was  a  staggering  question  for 
Mrs.  UardcasUe,  who  had  not  the 
faintest  idea.  But  she  recovered 
herself  admirably. 

'Even  if  there  were  not,*  she 
retorted,  ^the  Pope  could  make 
them.  And  he  would  do  it,  my 
dear,  in  ten  minutes.' 

Notwithstanding  all  this  disin- 
terested Protestant  fervour,  old 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  found,  with  no 
small  mortification,  that  the  Ke- 
vDles'  opinion  of  Vanity  Hardware 
continued  unchanged ;  and  as  the 
young  person  conducted  -  herself 
from  week  to  week  with  per- 
fect simplicity  and  propriety,  the 
old  lady  began  to  realise  that  her 
wild  assertions  had  a  somewhat 
ridiculous  air.  For  slander  is  a 
fine  art;  the  most  willing  pro- 
fessors are  not  always  the  most 
proficient.  Mrs.  Hardcastle  over- 
did her  part,  deluging  the  enemy 
with  aspersions  where  a  scientiGc 
hand  would  have  insinuated  one 
drop  of  poison  and  no  more ;  and 
her  failure  (in  spite  of  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  diligence 
in  execution)  is  set  down  in  these 
pages  for  instruction.  Practitioners 
of  the  noble  art  of  bearing  false 
witness  against  one's  neighbour 
may  find  great  improvement  from 
a  study  of  this  excellent  old  lady, 
and  may  return  to  their  calling 
with  an  increase  of  acumen  and 
dexterity  such  as  may  make  them 
more  than  ever  useful  in  modem 
society. 

All  this  time  Vanity  and  the 
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Sister  were  living  quietly  in  rooms 
near  the  Strand,  and  Vanity  was 
being  initiated  into  yarious  good 
works,  sQcb  as  visitation  of  the 
poor  and-  the  sick.  She  took  a 
certain  pleasure  in  these,  but  her 
chief  happiness  was  the  society  of 
her  friend,  for  whom  day  by  day 
she  felt  increasing  affection.  One 
small  morsel  of  mystery  set  her 
thinking.  Twice  Sister  Catherine 
went  out  after  breakfast  without 
giving  any  hint  of  her  business, 
and  each  time  she  returned  looking 
pale  and  preoccupied.  The  second 
morning  she  went  to  her  room  as 
soon  as  she  came  home,  and  re- 
mained there  for  more  than  an 
hour.  When  she  came  down  to 
the  sitting-room,  she  said, 

'  Two  friends  are. coming  to  see 
me  this  afterncon  on  private  busi- 
ness. Can  you  vmte  letters,  or 
employ  yourself  in  your  own  room 
for  an  hour  or  two  V 

Shortly  after  three  o'clock,  as 
Vanity  sat  in  her  room,  she  heard 
a  carriage  rattle  down  the  narrow 
stony  street  and  stop  at  the  door, 
Next  came  a  loud  imperious  knock. 
And  a  full  hour  elapsed  before  the 
sound  of  departing  wheels  an- 
nounced that  the  visitors  had  gone. 
Then  Vanity  went  down  to  the 
sitting-room. 

Sister  Catherine  was  there.  In 
an  instant  Vanity  saw  that  the 
interview,  whatever  its  nature,  had 
been  important.  The  Sister  was 
deadly  pale,  and  traces  of  tears 
were  on  her  cheeks. 

*  Vanity,'  she  said,  *  I  must  leave 
London.  Something  has  occurred 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  live  far  away  from  here — in  the 
country.' 

Vanity's  heart  sank,  and  she 
grew  pale  now.  She  was  to  be 
parted  from  her  only  friend.  The 
next  sentence,  she  felt  sure,  would 
announce  it 

*  I  am  going  to  live  in  Warwick- 
shire, in  a  small  village.     I  have 


taken  a  tiny  house  there  in  which 
I  lived  some  years  ago.' 

*  Yes,'  Vanity  said.  No  other 
word  would  come  to  her  lips.  She 
realised  what  a  child  she  must  be 
in  life  after  all,  when  the  prospect 
of  being  left  to  her  own  resources 
so  terrified  her. 

'  I  shall  keep  one  servant,  and 
do  what  little  good  I  can,'  con- 
tinued Sister  Catherine.  'The 
rector  and  his  wife  are  old  friends.' 

Until  this  moment  Vanity  had 
not  known  how  much  her  heart 
and  her  life  had  become  identified 
with  her  friend,  and  her  sense  of 
desolation  was  increased  by  the 
pang  of  feeling  how  much  Sister 
Catherine  was  to  her,  and  how 
little  she  was  to  Sister  Catherine. 
But  she  maintained  her  composure, 
and  even  answered  with  an  air  of 
sprightline^s.  She  had  not  been 
an  actress  for  nothing. 

*So,'  she  said,  *  these  pleasant 
times  are  over.' 

Her  manner  quite  deceived  the 
good  Sister,  who,  disguising  her 
actual  disappointment,  remarked, 
with  something  like  unconcern, 

'  Of  course  you  would  not  care 
for  a  country  life  ]' 

*Not  care!*  exclaimed  Vanity. 
*Why,  did  yoi  think  of  asking 
me  to  go  with  you  ?' 

<I  wanted  a  companion,'  the 
Sister  said.  'And,  in  fact,  Van- 
ity, I  am  fond  of  you.  But  I 
thought—' 

Vanity  would  hear  no  more. 
In  spite  of  her  self  control,  her 
feelings  got  the  better  of  her,  and 
she  threw  her  arms  about  the 
Sister's  neck. 

'  I  am  so  happy,'  she  murmured, 
just  like  a  child.  *  I  thought  you 
were  going  to  send  me  away.' 

*And  I  thought,  child,'  the 
Sister  said,  not  less  moved  than 
Vanity  herself,  *that  you  were  be- 
ginning to  grow  tired  of  Sister 
Catherine  and  her  old-fashioned 
ways.* 
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Actually,  had  these  two  women 
only  dissembled  a  little  longer, 
each  with  each,  they  might  have 
parted  for  life,  while  desiring,  above 
all  things,  to  remain  together ! 
Let  us  learn  to  restrain  ourselves 
duly ;  but  at  the  same  time  let  us 
not  forget  that  an  occasional  <  touch 
of  nature '  is  useful  in  the  various 
exigencies  of  life  to  give  the  right 
significance  to  the  accomplishment 
we  all  covet  : 

*  That  re^se 
Which  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere/ 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

SHADES  OF  EVENING. 

*  I  hear  a  Voice  you  cannot  hear, 

Which  bids  me  not  to  stay; 
I  see  a  Hand  you  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away.'  ^ 

Happy  days  followed.  The  vil- 
lage in  which  Sister  Catherine 
took  up  her  residence  was  a  se- 
questered place  on  the  border  of 
Warwickshire.  A  long  rambling 
street,  houses  of  all  sizes  on  each 
side;  a  triangular  green  at  one 
end,  the  parish  church  at  the 
other;  post-ofl&ce,  grocer's  shop, 
butcher's  shop — ^with  one  joint 
displayed  —  draper's  shop,  small 
brick  meeting-house;  such  was 
the  furniture  of  the  village.  As 
A^anity  drove  along  in  the  lum- 
bering fly  which  conveyed  them 
from  the  remote  railway-station,  she 
wondered  within  herself  bow  life 
would  pass  in  this  secluded  place. 
"Would  life  here  be  perfectly  peace- 
ful, or  deadly  dull,  or  both  to- 
gether 1 

They  stopped  in  mid -street 
before  a  small  neat  house,  with 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  door. 
A  ruddy  woman,  with  cheeks  and 
ankles  of  rustic  fashion,  was  ready 
to  receive  them.  The  little  en- 
Irance-hall  was  neat  and  pretty. 
They  turned  into  a  small  parlour 
where  a  cheery  fire  burned;   the 


tea-table  was  spread,  and  the  cloth 
was  white  and  the  china  gilt  and 
green ;  the  fire  laughed  at  its  own 
frolicsome  face,  reflected  in  the 
silver  teapot;  little  dainty  plates 
of  preserve  promised  to  enliven 
the  repast ;  cream  of  honest  rich- 
ness, and  butter  wrought  into 
fairy  scrolls,  and  a  huge  country 
loaf  fit  for  a  whole  town,  proffered 
their  services.  Then  the  walls 
were  prettily  papered,  and  covered 
with  engravings  ;  the  carpet  gave 
a  quiet  assurance  of  substantial 
comfort  to  the  very  soles  of  one's 
feet;  and  just  at  the  most  com- 
fortable distance  from  the  fire  was 
a  little  low  coaxing  chair,  which 
might  have  moved  to  the  spot  of 
its  own  accord  to  invite  a  guest  to 
sit  down  and  make  his  happiness 
complete. 

*  Peaceful,  I  think,'  Vanity  said 
to  herself.  *  Not  deadly  dull  I  am 
quite  sure.' 

The  same  taste  and  quiet  luxury 
appeared  everywhere  in  the  little 
house.  Vanity's  bedroom  was  a 
marvel  of  prettiness ;  and  when, 
with  almost  childish  curiosity,  she 
asked  to  sec  the  room  of  her 
friend,  she  was  surprised  afresh  by 
the  spotless  neatness  and  perfect 
order  of  everything.  But  this 
room  was  slightly  stem  in  its 
aspect.  Vanity's  dressing-table 
looked  quite  picturesque,  with  its 
fancy  mirror  and  flowery  china. 
Here  all  was  for  use,  and  nothing 
at  all  for  ornament.  Besides,  some 
grave  reb'gious  pictures  hung  upon 
the  walls. 

Vanity  was  so  anxious  to  see 
more  of  this  little  magic  abode 
that  before  five  minutes  she  was 
out  of  her  room  and  ready  for  tea. 
Light  and  pleased  she  went  down- 
stairs, and,  seeing  the  kitchen- 
door  ajar  at  the  end  of  a  little 
passage,  she  peeped  in.  Could 
you  find  one  speck  of  dirt  from 
floor  to  ceiling?  Could  you  find 
so  much  as  a  saltspoon  out  of  its 
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own  lawful  and  traditional  place  ? 
Not  for  money.  But  a  kitchen- 
range  which,  with  its  polished 
steel  and  fresh  hlacked  surface, 
reminded  one  of  the  ironmonger's 
shop;  a  fire  so  orderly  that  the 
Tery  red  cinders  seemed  to  look 
that  they  fell  straight  into  the  ash- 
pan,  and  did  not  make  a  mess; 
tin  ware,  wooden  ware,  earthen 
ware,  cleaned  until  they  excelled 
their  own  nature,  even  at  its  best ; 
brightness  everywhere,  spotlessness 
everywhere,  order  everywhere,  so- 
briety everywhere,  and  even  the 
very  smoke  departing  up  the  chim- 
ney as  demurely  as  the  skirt  of 
the  dress  of  a  Quakeress  leaving 
meeting  on  Sunday  morning. 

The  ruddy  cook  held  an  egg- 
saucepan  in  her  hand.  How  the 
steam  rolled  up  from  the  bubbling 
wave,  so  that  she  could  not  see 
where  the  eggs  were  hiding!  With 
what  an  easy  healthy  breath — 
significant  of  pulmonary  vigour — 
she  blew  the  vapour  aside  !  Aha  ! 
beware!  for,  homed  though  her 
fingers  be,  a  boiled  ^gg  in  its 
ixxTy  can  cause  her  to  snap  them 
in  the  air;  not,  however,  before 
the  egg  itself,  unbroken,  is  laid  in 
its  waiting  place  !  Was  it  for 
rustic  cheeks  and  ankles  only 
this  cook  was  remarkable  1  or  for 
brawny  arms,  for  massive  shoul- 
ders ;  for  capacious  mouth ;  for 
brown  eyes,  lodged  safely  beneath 
eyebrows  like  triumphal  arches ; 
for  sonorous  voice,  which  rang  out 
in  laughter,  as  the  last  egg  was 
snatched  out,  and  dropped  in  the 
socket  quicker  than  a  musket- 
ball. 

*  None  the  worse  after  all,  miss.' 
Flinging  her  great  hand  upward 
in  triumph.  Eumbhng  with  mirth 
at  her  own  success,  as  if  her  great 
breast  was  a  good-humoured  Mount 
Etna.  Thrusting  the  outwitted 
saucepan — the  water  still  fretting 
and  spitting — into  an  ignominious 
comer,  with  another  mighty  laugh. 


like  a  stream  of  lava.  Was  such 
a  cook  ever  seeni  Vanity  half 
sighed,  thinking  of  the  old  days, 
and  how  this  grand  original,  well 
reproduced,  might  *  fetch '  any 
house  in  England.  She  could  see 
half-guinea  stall  to  sixpenny  gal- 
lery, shouting  laughter  and  pealing 
applause.  But  her  meditations  were 
soon  disturbed. 

*  All's  dished  up,  miss.  Missis 
never  likes  waiting.' 

*  0/  exclaimed  Vanity,  *youhave 
known'your  mistress  some  time?' 

'  Some  time  1'  the  cook  reechoed 
with  her  good-humoured  scorn, 
*  Some  time,  indeed  !' 

This  lucid  retort  she  left  as  it 
was.  Gathering  up  her  check 
dress,  with  some  inscrutable  re- 
ference to  a  black  petticoat  under- 
neath, and  bearing  the  tray  in 
her  arms,  she  rounded  out  of  the 
kitchen  like  a  charge  of  heavy 
cavalry,  whipped  the  viands  on  the 
table;  with  equal  inscratableness 
of  purpose,  dropped  the  chock 
dress  over  the  black  petticoat, 
passed  out  into  the  little  hall,  and, 
seizing  a  hand-bell,  announced  the 
meal  with  a  ring  that  might  have 
been  heard  half  over  the  parish. 

After  all,  this  was  no  bad  be- 
ginning. And  the  little  meal 
which  followed  was  tasty  and 
cheery;  and  when  Vanity  and 
Sister  Catherine  went  into  the 
small  drawing-room  all  there  was 
warm  and  pleasant,  and  the  shaded 
lamp  threw  a  soft  radiance  around. 
An  open  piano  stood  on  one  side ; 
a  small  glass  fernery  was  set  in 
the  window ;  books  and  ornaments 
were  on  every  side.  Now  who 
would  imagine  that  only  a  brick 
wall  divided  this  delightful  room 
from  the  dull  vacant  street  of  a 
poor  village,  where  not  even  a 
lamp  enlivened  the  darkness  or  a 
footfall  broke  the  foggy  silence  % 

*  Why,  this  is  like  a  fairy  tale  I' 
exclaimed  happy  Vanity.  *  What 
shall  we  do  ' 
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Bat,  indeed,  her  fingers  were 
stealing  over  the  key- board  al- 
ready. 

^Siog  something,  dear,'  Sister 
Catherine  said. 

The  Sister  was  reclining  on  a 
couch,  and  gazing  into  the  fire 
with  a  face  of  sadness,  not  after 
the  pattern  of  the  cheerful  room. 
Some  deep  thought  was  expressed 
in  her  grave  features  and  earnest 
melancholy  eyes. 

*Wbat%hall  I  sing?'  Vanity 
asked. 

*  That  little  vesper  song  which 
the  granddaughter  sings  to  the 
old  man.' 

*  Very  sad,  is  it  not  ]' 
'  I  like  it.' 

So  Vanity  seated  herself,  and 
began: 

*  Wait  for  the  Evening  Star, 

Wait  for  the  twilight  skies ; 
Thy  sorrows  numbered  are, 
With  sunset  close  thino  eyes. 

While  all  without  is  peace — 
Gray  east  to  gleaming  west — 

Within  all  cure  shall  cease ; 
O  happy,  happy  breast ! 

And  while  the  day  and  night 
Move  round  from  pole  to  pole, 

No  vision,  dark  or  bright, 
Shall  cross  thy  Bleeping  soul. 

Another  dawn  shall  break, 

With  sunlight  from  afar ; 
Each  sleeper  shall  awake, 

Wait  for  the  Morning  Star!' 

The  last  note  died  away,  and 
there  was  a  hush  in  the  little 
drawing-room.  Vanity  sat  still, 
resting  her  hand  where  the  had 
touched  the  last  note ;  Sister 
Catherine  did  not  speak ;  the 
dancing  flame  had  dropped  down ; 
and  in  the  silence  they  heard  the 
night  wind  calling  outside  with  a 
mournful  voice,  as  if  it  were  bid- 
ding some  one  to  come  forth  into 
the  darkness.  Vanity  felt  a  sud- 
den touch  of  inexplicable  sadness, 
and  looked  up  at  her  friend. 

Sisttr  Catherine's  features  were 
still  grave  and  motionless,  and  her 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fire  with 
the  same  melancholy  earnest  look. 


But  the  eyecf  were  filled  with  tears ; 
and  Vanity  saw  one  ran  over, 
and  roll  down  the  Sister  s  cheek. 
Vanity  felt  more  than  ever  sure 
that  some  great  trouble  was  hang- 
ing over  her  friend ;  but  she  could 
not  venture  to  inquire  about  it. 
Only  with  quiet  sympathy  she 
stole  to  Sister  Catherine's  side, 
and,  seating  herself  on  the  carpet, 
took  her  friend's  hand,  and  kissed 
it,  and  then,  caressingly,  rested 
her  cheek  on  the  hand;  and  so 
they  sat  together. 

*  Vanity,'  Sister  Catherine  said, 
*  I  used  to  dream  long,  long  ago  d 
having  a  daughter  of  my  own. 
She  is  here  beside  me  now.' 

Vanity  did  not  speak,  but  for 
response  she  gently  pressed  her 
warm  young  cheek  againtt  the 
hand  on  which  it  rested. 

After  a  time  Sister  Catherine 
asked  her  to  sing  again,  and  now 
she  chose  her  favourite,  *  Lead, 
kindly  Light.'  The  girl'd  own 
emotion  and  her  desire  to  please 
her  benefactress  lent  a  particular 
charm  to  her  execution.  Outside 
the  wind  moaned  drearily  in  a 
kind  of  accompaniment  to  the 
song,  which  seldom  has  had  a 
more  delightful  rendering  than 
then  in  that  little  room: 

'And  with  the  mom  those  angel-faces 

smile 
Which  I  hare  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
a  while.' 

Vanity  sang  the  last  line,  and 
then  glanced  at  her  companion. 
Every  trace  of  sorrow  was  gone ; 
her  look  was  full  of  thankfulness 
and  hope,  and  her  eyes  were  bright. 
She  rose  to  her  feet  with  energy, 
and  quite  in  her  own  cheerful  vigor- 
ous way,  she  said, 

'  Come  and  let  us  look  over  the 
house,  child.  I  want  you  to  see 
all  my  possessions  and  to  learn  my 
ways.* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WHICH  MRS.  HARDCASTLE  MAKES 
HER  FAREWELL  BOW. 

'  O  rid  me  of  ^this  tortare  quickly  there, 
My  Madam  with  the  everlasting  voice.' 

Ben  Jo^rsox. 

Now,  how  did  these  two  women 
live  for  the  next  twelve  months? 
Doing  works  of  mercy — visiting 
the  sick,  teaching  in  the  parish 
schools;  attending  church  daily, 
making  two  in  a  congregation  of 
seven ;  reading  together  in  summer 
nnder  the  shade  of  the  Rectory 
trees,  in  winter  at  the  fireside; 
Vanity  stndjing  French  to  make 
herself  perfect;  learning  to  make 
batter,  and  to  do  litUe  bits  of 
cooking,  and  to  honsckeep  gene- 
rally. Why,  if  Miss  Vanity  Hard- 
ware of  the  Theatres  Royal  in 
several  provincial  towns  had  been 
told  that  such  a  life  was  before 
her,  that  young  lady  would  have 
called  it  by  anticipation  a  true 
penal  servitude.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  found  the  time  pass  most 
pleasantly,  and  her  own  character 
and  disposition  so  changed  that 
she  scarcely  knew  herself.  Her 
improvement  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words — genders 
only  exchanged— of  a  great  old 
master,  applied  to  a  hero  after 
whose  name  for  long  enough  a 
note  of  query  might  well  have  been 
written  :  *  Whatever  in  her  nature 
had  a  tendency  to  vice  had  been 
corrected  by  continual  conversation 
with  this  good  woman.  She  had 
also,  by  reflection  on  her  past 
follies,  acquired  a  discretion  and 
prudence  very  uncommon  in  one 
of  her  lively  parts.' 

Sometimes  they  had  visitors. 
For  instance,  Mrs.  Hardcastie  and 
Arabella,  who  were  staying  at 
Leamington,  droye  over  one  day 
after  luncheon  in  a  carriage  and 
pair,  with  great  majesty ;  indeed, 
the  chariot  whirled  and  thundered 
into  the  village   so  unexpectedly 


that  the  good  old  lady  found  her- 
self in  the  midst  of  a  ^ock  of 
geese,  who  suddenly  dispersed 
titiemselves  in  terror,  with  flapping 
of  wings  and  a  fearful  clutter. 

*  Those  Birds,'  the  old  lady  said, 
with  weighty  brevity,  when  she 
alighted,  *  have  upset  me.' 

Vanity,  walking  up  the  street, 
had  witnessed  the  scene,  and  she 
remarked,  smiling, 

*  One  thing  is  certain,  Mrs. 
Hardcastie — you  upset  the  birds.' 

For  which  forward  observation 
the  old  lady  stared  at  the  young 
person  for  two  minutes  at  least, 
until  she  felt  that  she  had  stared 
her  into  her  place. 

Sister  Catherine  was  polite  to 
Mrd.  Hardcastie,  but,  not  relish- 
ing her  ways,  she  allowed  Vanity 
Hardware  to  conduct  the  greater 
part  of  the  conversation.  So  old 
Mrs.  Hardcastie,  much  against  the 
grain,  had  to  exchange  sentences 
with  that  'acting  minx,'  as  she 
afterwards  termed  her ;  but  Vanity 
was  cheerful  and  pleasant  and. 
well-bred. 

*  Do  you  enjoy  this  cottage  V 
she  inquired  of  Sister  Catherine. 

Vanity  took  upon  herself  to 
reply. 

*  0,  it  is  S3  nice  1  We  are  so 
happy  here  !' 

Mrs.  Hardcastie  hereupon  re- 
solved to  improve  the  young  per- 
son's miuJ. 

*  Happiness  is  our  duty,'  said 
she.  *  If  Providence  were  to  send 
some  of  us  to  a  two-roomed  house 
and  some  of  us  to  Windsor  Castle, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  all  parties 
to  be  equally  happy.' 

*  Only,'  Vanity  said,  laughing, 
^  I  should  like  you  to  be  sent  to 
Windsor  Castle;  you  would  be 
far  more  at  home  there  than  we 
should.' 

This  second  forward  remark 
almost  paralysed  the  old  lady,  who 
was  not  accustomed  to  hear  her 
moral  axioms  treated  with  fami- 
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liarity.  She  signalled  her  daughter 
to  rise,  and  then  asked  the  ques- 
tion which  was  her  business  that 
afternoon, 

'  Does  Mr.  Pembroke  ever  come 
to  see  you  Y 

Two  pairs  of  cheeks  coloured  at 
this  intrusive  query ;  but  really  the 
Sister  blushed  more  deeply  than 
Vanity  Hardware. 

'  They  are  all  staying  at  Mal- 
vern. I  have  asked  them  over 
here  next  week.' 

*  Next  week !'  called  out  Mrs. 
Hardcastle,  much  interested. '  Then 
Mr.  Pembroke  cannot  come ;  he  is 
going  to  Edinburgh.' 

*  He  was,'  Sister  Catherine  said, 
with  quiet  emphasis ;  '  but  he 
wrote  to  say  that  he  would  post- 
pone that  visit,  and  come  here.' 

'Arabella/  said  Mrs.  Hardcastle, 
*  it  is  time  to  go.' 

The  time  was  now  early  autumn. 
Dnrincc  nine  months  Vanity  had 
met  Tom  Pembroke  only  once. 
Of  course  every  woman  must  bo 
interested  in  a  man  who  has  once 
truly  loved  her.  During  that  five 
minutes'  interview — for  that  was 
the  length  of  it — Vanity's  heart 
fluttered  a  little.  Whatever  Tom 
Pembroke  felt  he  managed  to  con- 
ceal, and  his  behaviour,  so  Vanity 
thought,  was  perfection.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  was  a  well-bred 
man,  which  is  the  rarest  creature 
that  lives;  for  the  fine  artistic 
Bensc  and  the  quickness  of  sym- 
pathy which  give  the  finishing 
touch  to  manners  are  denied  to 
most  masculines.  Everybody  ad- 
mitted that  Tom  Pembroke's  man- 
ners were  charming,  and  Vanity 
was  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
susceptible  to  this  particular  grace. 
As  she  walked  along  the  village 
Toad  that  day  she  caught  herself 
wondering  could  she  ever  have 
loved  Tom  Pembroke  1  Yes — no 
— perhaps.  Then,  with  a  rush  of 
self-accusation,  she  asked  what 
had    become   of  her  passion   for 


Willie  Snow,  It  was  gone,  van- 
ished. Why  had  she  ever  loved 
one  whom  now  she  loved  no  more?' 
Perhaps  his  surroundings  rather 
than  himself  had  attracted  her. 
But  why,  then,  that  long  persistent 
mood  of  lawless  liking — so  wicked, 
so  undignified,  the  memory  of 
which  even  now  made  her  cheek 
bumi 

Vanity  shrank  from  any  further 
self-inspection;  only  she  inly  re- 
newed her  vow  that  love  should 
enter  her  heart  no  more. 

*You  saw  Mr.  Pembroke  to- 
day,' Sister  Catherine  said  that 
evening. 

*  Yes.' 

*  Had  you  much  conversation 
with  him  V 

'  No.; 

*  He  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine,' 
continued  the  Sister,  watching 
Vanity  narrowly — *  my  particular 
pet.' 

Vanity  knew  that  a  tell-tale 
blnsh  was  rising  on  her  cheek. 
Not  now  for  the  first  time  had 
those  kind  eyes  searched  her  when 
Tom  Pembroke's  name  was  men- 
tioned. She  would  not  let  her 
blush  be  seen. 

*  Particular  pet !'  she  cried,  lay- 
ing her  cheek  coaxingly  against 
Sister  Catherine's  face ;  *  /  must 
be  the  particular  pet !' 

The  blush  was  hidden ;  but 
Sister  Catherine  was  not  to  be 
altogether  evaded. 

*  Vanity,  will  you  ever  marry  f 

'  No,' she  answered,  quite  sadly; 
*  not  now/ 

*  What  does  "  not  now  "  mean  V 
the  Sister  asked,  with  almost  ma- 
ternal tenderness — *  **  not  now," 
80  very  sadly  spoken  V 

She  thought  Vanity's  face  look- 
ed wonderfully  beautiful  just  then 
— quiet,  chastened,  full  of  noble 
purpose.  But  all  the  girl  said 
was, 

*  I  want  to  live  with  you.' 

'  Suppose  I  were  called  away  f 
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*  Called  awaj  !  What  do  you 
meani' 

*  From  the  world,  child.' 
Yanitj  was  stunned;  then,  in 

an  instant,  a  whole  chain  of  inci- 
dents, which  till  now  she  had 
neTer  understood,  hecame  intelli- 
gible. Every  drop  of  blood  left 
her  face,  and  her  lips  scarcely 
moved  as  she  managed  to  articu- 
late, 

'  Are,  you  going  to  die  ]' 

^My  life  hangs  by  a  thread,' 
Sister  Catherine  replied.  'All 
the  chances  are  against  me.  Yes, 
Vanity,  I  am  going  to  die.* 

They  were  sitting  under  a  great 
oedar-tree  in  the  Bectory  garden. 
A  few  minutes  before  Vanity  had 
been  thinking  that  the  wide-spread 
summer  landscape,  the  scent  of 
the  flowers,  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
breeze  that  stole  by  half  unfelt, 
were  images  of  her  own  tranquil- 
lity. Only  a  few  words  had  been 
spoken,  and  the  summer  glory  was 
ail  there  unchanged ;  but  O,  how 
little  meaning  was  in  it  now  I 

'  What  is  the  matter  V  she  asked 
at  last. 

*  Don't  ask  me,  child.' 
Vanity  did  not  speak  again  for  a 

long  time.  She  was  trying  to  com- 
pose the  tumult  of  her  thoughts, 
and  most  of  all  to  restrain  the  out- 
burst of  grief  which  she  felt  im- 
pending. And  so  she  looked  away 
at  the  distant  landscape,  despe- 
rately contending  with  herself; 
but  her  eyes,  and  the  gathering 
sorrow  in  her  face,  showed  that  , 
the  struggle  would  not  be  long. 
Sister  Catherine  quietly  stroked 
her  hand. 

'  It  is  no  surprise  to  me,  Vanity. 
I  have  had  long  warning.' 

Poor  Vanity  fought  with  her- 
self no  more.  No  child  ever  wept 
more  artlessly  and  helplessly ;  and 
if  any  doubt  of  the  girl's  capacity 
for  genuine  affection  had  lingered 
in  the  Sister's  breast,  it  must  have 
been  ended  now. 


« What  shall  I  do  V  the  heart- 
stricken  girl  exclaimed,  after  many 
other  expressions  of  grief.  *  You 
are  my  guardian — my  teacher — ^my 
guide.  I  shall  be  tempted  again. 
I  know  I  shall !' 

She  scarcely  knew  what  she 
said;  but  Sister  Catherine  an- 
swered her  with  a  serious  enthu- 
siasm, which  showed  that  the 
words  were  not  without  eignifi- 
cance  in  her  ears. 

'  Vanity  !  You  have  beeij  given 
to  me.  I  was  kept  in  this  world 
for  you.  I  have  no  fear  for  you 
now,  and  we  shall  meet  again.' 

She  stroked  the  head  of  the 
sobbing  girl,  and  over  her  face, 
worn  with  time  and  sorrow  and 
hidden  pain,  there  came  a  look  of 
light,  which  neither  youth  nor 
beauty,  nor  health  nor  human  for- 
tune, can  impart. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BAD  LUCK  OR  GOOD  LUCK  ? 

*  To  despise  money  on  certain  occasions 
leads  to  the  greatest  gain.*       Terence. 

Next  morning  the  visitors  ar- 
rived. Tom  Pembroke  drove  his 
sister  over,  and  Augustus  Neville 
was  to  follow  in  an  hour.  This 
time  they  spent  in  seeing  the  few 
small  sights  the  village  boasted — 
the  parish  church  a  quaint  old 
sixteenth  -  century  house,  now 
known  for  miles  round  as  *the 
Peal  0'  Bells,'  and  an  ancient  yew- 
tree  in  the  churchyard.  Not  a 
great  show  of  wondera,  but  the 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  wind  plea- 
sant; and  Sister  Catherine,  who 
accompanied  the  party,  seemed  so 
cheerful,  that  Vanity,  glancing  at 
her  from  time  to  time,  said  to  her- 
self that  yesterday's  bad  news 
could  not  be  true. 

It  was  impossible  for   Vani 
not  to  be  pleased  with  Tom  Pem- 
broke.    A  touch  of  gravity,  per- 
haps of  sadness,  did  not  at  all 
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lessen  the  gracefolness  of  his  man- 
ner. Besides,  his  remarks  on 
architecture,  as  they  went  oyer  the 
church,  showed  that  he  was  more 
highly  educated  than  he  chose  to 
appear  in  his  every-day  conTersa- 
tion.  He  mentioned  his  Eton 
days  once ;  talked  of  foreign  tra- 
Tel ;  knew  something  of  music  and 
pictures ;  and  all  with  the  ease  of 
a  man  who  has  been  surrounded 
by  refined  and  educated  people 
from  his  childhood,  and  has  learned 
without  an  effort  many  sorts  of 
lighter  knowledge  which  less  for- 
tunate men  must  toil  to  acquire. 
How  quickly  your  true  Bohemian 
recognises  the  man  who  has  had 
ancestors  !  Bohemian  may  have 
wit,  learning,  grace,  good  breed- 
ing, and  twenty  pleasant  gifts  be- 
side, but  repose  comes  when  we 
and  our  fathers'  fathers  have  had 
an  account  at  the  bank,  and  kept 
a  carriage.  Now,  Tom  Pembroke 
had  this  indefinable  repose,  enliv- 
ened with  a  little  fun,  and  he  was 
polite  and  never  self-conscious. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Vanity 
was  pleased  with  him. 

A  pretty  luacheon- table  was 
spread  when  they  returned,  and 
upon  Maud  Neville  remarking 
upon  it^  Sister  Catherine  said, 
smiling  at  Vanity, 

^  That  child  was  busy  at  it  for 
an  hour  this  morning.' 

*  You  must  dress  my  table  some 
day,'  Maud  said.  And  Vanity 
blushed  a  Uttle,  but  made  no 
answer. 

Gussy  was  late.  A  most  extra- 
ordinary thing,  Maud  observed,  he 
being  the  soul  of  punctuality. 
However,  they  decided  to  wait  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  before  the  time 
expired  his  horse  was  heard  in  the 
street,  and  Maud  saw  him  dis- 
mount at  the  Peal  o'  Bells,  and 
give  his  horse  without  a  word  to 
the  rustic  ostler.  Then  Augustus, 
with  slow  step  and  downwani  face, 
walked  across  the  village  street. 


'  How  strange  he  looks,'  Maud 
thought  And  the  moment  he 
entered  the  room,  although  he  af- 
fected cheerfulness,  his  wile's  prac- 
tised eyes  saw  trouble  in  his  face. 
Now,  Maud  Neville  never  played 
a  company  part  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. ^ 

'  Gus  r  she  called  out,  '  some- 
thing has  happened.  One  of  the 
children  is  ill  I' 

'  No,  no,'  he  answered,  shaking 
his  head  as  he  turned  to  hu 
brother-in-law.  '  Let  me  have  a 
word  with  you  alone,  Tom.' 

'Do  say  what  is  the  matter,^ 
cried  Maud.  *  You  are  frightening 
us  all  out  of  our  senses.' 

Upon  this  Augustus  said, 

'  Tom,  I  have  very  serious  news 
for  you.* 

Tom  Pembroke  rose  and  looked 
at  his  brother.  His  manner  was 
surpribingly  calm,  even  fearless,  as 
drawing  himself  up  with  a  soldier's 
air,  he  asked  what  had  happened. 
Vanity  admired  him  at  that  mo- 
ment. 

'Redwoods  has  stopped  pay- 
ment.' 

Those  four  words  announced 
Tom  Pembroke's  ruin.  His  entire 
fortune  consisted  of  bank  shares, 
which  were  a  family  inheritance, 
and  bad  in  one  form  or  another 
been  the  possession  of  three  gene- 
rations of  Pembrokes.  '  lled- 
woods'  was  one  of  those  old  private 
banks,  whose  name  was  accepted 
as  a  guarantee  for  solvency  and 
financial  honour.  But  Redwoods 
had  closed  their  front  door  that 
morning,  having  wafered  upon  it 
a  half-sheet  of  note-paper  with 
three  cuit  lines  written,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  was  now  rolling  from 
village  to  village  and  from  town  to 
town  like  a  thunderpeal.  Maud 
Neville  knew  the  concern  too  well 
not  to  understand  in  a  moment  the 
full  weight  of  the  blow.  The 
failure  was  of  the  worst  description. 
Tom  Pembroke  was  a  beggar. 
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It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
soldier  turned  pale,  but  he  stood 
up  bravely,  only  knitting  his  brows 
like  a  man  trying  to  understand 
the  full  extent  of  the  disaster. 
Vanity  felt  she  must  watch  him. 
Presently,  while  Maud  was  grow- 
ing each  instant  more  agitated, 
Augustus  put  his  hand  gently  on 
his  brother-in-law's  shoulder. 

'All  my  fault,  Tom.  When 
Maud  and  I  were  married,  I  de- 
clined to  let  her  fortune  remain  in 
the  bank.  I  ought  to  hare  insisted 
on  yours  coming  out  too.' 

Tom  only  shook  his  head  a  little. 

'Some  of  this  loss  must  be 
mine,  Tom,'  Augustus  Neville  said. 
'  I  insist.  Maud  insists.  Don't 
you,  Maud  V 

'Listen  to  Gus/  Maud  said  to 
her  brother.  *  Don't  look  hke  that, 
Tom.  We  are  rich,  you  know, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  left' 

This  seemed  to  recall  Tom  Pem- 
broke to  himself.  Once  more  in 
his  soldier- fashion  he  drew  him- 
self up,  and  with  a  slight  proud 
shake  of  his  head,  like  a  man  who 
would  cast  misfortune  under  his 
feet,  he  said, 

'  I  have  had  a  good  innings. 
Seven-and-thirty  years  of  easy 
life;' 

*What  do  you  mean,  Tomf 
Maud  asked  nervously. 

'  That  I  am  not  going  to  be 
frightened,'  Tom  said,  looking 
round  with  an  energy  that  sur- 
prised them  all.  'Thank  you, 
Augustus.  What  you  say  is  just 
like  you.  But  I  shall  make  my 
own  way  in  the  world,  thanks  to 
you  all  the  same.' 

*  What  are  you  going  to  do, 
Tom  f  his  sister  asked  again. 

^  Lunch,'  Tom  answered  with 
spirit  '  Then  Augustus  and  I  can 
talk  things  over.' 

'  Tom  I'  Maud  said,  '  who  could 
eat  nowl' 

'I  can,'  he  answered.  'Sister 
Catherine,  let  me  take  you  in. 


Augustus,  Miss  Hardware  waits ! 
Maud  sola  P 

Actually  he  led  the  Sister  in. 
And  she  somehow  caught  his  vein, 
and  was  gay  too,  and  admired 
him  for  his  courage ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  thunderpeal  the  little  lun- 
cheon party  was  not  so  dull  or 
frightened  after  all. 

From  which,  reader,  leara  a 
moral  worth  the  price  of  my  lady's 
diamonds.  The  selfish  and  base 
can  be  happy  together  so  long  as 
prosperity  shines  and  money  is 
plentiful.  In  fact,  at  such  times 
the  trickster  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  martyr.  But 
only  the  noble  and  the  true  can 
gather  round  each  other  in  the 
hour  of  sorrow,  and  look  in  each 
other's  faces  and  feel  that  the 
world  may  be  well  lost. 

Just  before  they  went  away  that 
night — perhaps  by  the  merest  ac- 
cident— Tom  Pembroke,  stepping 
into  the  small  drawing-room,  found 
Vanity  there  alone.  He  bade  her 
good-bye,  and  he  could  not  but 
see  that  she  trembled. 

*  Good-bye,'  Vanity  said.  *  I  am 
so  sorry  for  you.  It  will  be  dull 
here  to  night.' 

'Miss  Hardware,'  he  said,  for 
the  first  time  in  all  that  trying 
day  losing  his  self-possession.  'I 
once  hoped  that  you — that  you — 
And  I  never  thought  the  hour 
would  come  when  I  should  feel 
thankful  that  you  refused.  Now 
my  misfortunes  are  mine  alone. ' 

Vanity  bung  her  head.  He 
could  not  see  a  feature  of  that 
downcast  face.  Only  he  held  her 
hand  lingeringly. 

'  I  thought,'  said  Vanity,  almost 
in  a  whisper,  'that  when  a  man 
loves  us  he  means  to  let  us  share 
his  sorrows  as  well  as  his  joys.' 

'Augustus,'  said  Maud  that 
night,  when  they  were  in  their 
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own  room,  *  how  wonderfolly  Tom 
keeps  np.  At  dinner  he  seemed 
really  in  good  spirits.' 

*He  has  no  end  of  courage/ 
Angastus  remarked. 

*  Now,  I  wonder,'  Maud  Neville 
said,  drawing  off  her  rings  with 
a  thoughtful  air,  '  I  wonder  had 
Vanity  Hardware  anything  to  say 
to  it.' 


CHAPTEE  XXVI. 

FOB  THE  LAST  TIME  MISS  AND  I 
TALK  THINGS  OVER. 

Just  here  miss  laid  her  paper 
down  and  looked  straight  at  me. 
*Now,  Doctor.' 

*  Now,  miss,'  said  I. 

*  What  do  you  say  V 

'Miss,'  I  answered,  'curious 
things  happen.  The  very  question 
I  was  going  to  ask  yon  !' 

*  Do  you  like  Vanity  now  V 
'This  I  will  confess,  miss,'  I 

said.     '  Her  conduct  the  last  few 
pages  has  been  very  pretty.* 

'  Will  she  marry  Tom  Pembroke 
now?' 

'  Why,  UHSS,'  said  I,  '  she  has 
as  good  as  promised.' 

'  But  remember,  Doctor,  he  was 
a  poor  man  before  she  would  even 
give  him  a  hope.' 

*No  doubt,'  said  I,  'her  be- 
haviour is  uncommonly  like  the 
correct  thing.' 

'  I  liked  her  from  the  first,'  miss 
remarked.  '  Depend  upon  it,  Doc- 
tor, it  takes  a  woman  to  understand 
a  woman.' 

*  The  men  make  a  poor  hand  of 
it  mostly,  miss.' 

Then  she  began  to  laugh. 

*  Which  of  us  wrote  this  novel, 
Doctor  V 

'  You  see,  miss,'  said  I,  '  things 
have  got  so  mixed  up  that  no  one 
living  can  tell.  But  suppose  we 
say  that  first  it  was  you  and  me, 


and  then  me  and  you,  and  then 
you  by  yourself  ]' 

*  Ajud  say  what  they  may,'  miss 
remarked,  '  all  that  is  not  mine  is 
yours,  Doctor.  And  we  can  ex- 
plain how  we  came  to  know  it  all 
—every  sentence.' 

Then  she  stopped  again. 

'To-morrow,  Doctor,  we  shall 
read  the  finish.' 

It  seemed  likely  enough.  But 
that  night  miss  was  suddenly 
called  away  to  nurse  a  sister  who 
was  taken  dangerously  ill.  She 
did  not  return  home  for  six  long 
months.  Then  she  returned  only 
to  be  married ;  and  all  was  done 
in  such  a  hurry,  that  I  never  saw 
her  until  the  wedding-bells  were 
rin^g.  She  had  called  on  me 
the  day  but  one  before,  and,  like 
my  luck,  I  was  out.  Dear  heart  I 
how  pretty  and  happy  she  looked 
coming  out  of  the  church,  all 
blushes,  satin,  blossoms,  lace,  and 
happiness !  And  what  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  he  was  !  And 
how  quickly  miss  got  into  her  car- 
riage !  And  what  rattle  of  wheels 
and  rustling  of  gowns,  and  scatter- 
ing of  flowers,  and  whiriing  of 
sights  past  my  old  eyes,  and 
of  old  fancies  through  my  old 
brains ! 

Do  you  know,  when  the  church- 
yard was  empty,  and  all  was  over, 
I  sat  down  on  a  tombstone,  and 
looking  down  the  road,  just  where 
the  last  carriage  turned  the  comer, 
I  fell  a  thinking. 

And  when  I  was  done  my  mus- 
ing, 

'  Dear  heart,'  said  I,  remember- 
ing the  story  all  at  once.  *  The 
end  of  Vanity  Hardware  will  never 
be  told !' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

FIVE  TEABS  AFTER. 

^  After  loDg  Btorms  and  tempests  over- 

blowne, 
The  sun  at  leDgth  his  joyons  face  doth 

clear; 
So  when  as  Fortune  all  her  spight  hath 

shovme, 
Some  blissful  hours  at  last  must  needs 

appeare, 
Else   shoald   afflicted   wights  ofttimes 

despeere.*  SPE2iSEB. 

Sixty- EIGHT  and  five  make 
seventy-three.  When  I  wrote  the 
last  few  lines  my  age  was  sixty- 
eight.  This  day  is  October  15, 
1876.  It  is  my  seventy-third 
birthday,  and  a  fine  afternoon, 
with  a  tonch  of  frost  in  the  air, 
and  a  touch  of  north  in  the  wind, 
and  a  touch  of  brown  on  the  leaves 
of  the  trees  in  my  little  garden, 
and  a  touch  of  rheumatism  in  my 
old  bones.  The  whole  signifying 
that  all  things  come  to  end ;  and 
happy  the  life  that  closes  in  mild 
sunshine  like  this  October  day ! 

In  Jaly  this  year,  having  a 
matter  of  a  hundred  pounds  saved, 
and  no  one  to  leave  it  to,  and  my 
funeral  expenses  and  little  debts 
being  sure  to  be  covered  by  the 
sale  of  my  few  sticks  of  furniture, 
thought  I  to  myself,  I  ought  to 
take  one  more  holiday  before  I  lie 
down  in  the  churchyard  and  draw 
the  green  coverlet  over  this  poor 
old  body  for  the  long  sleep.  'Shake 
a  loose  leg  this  summer,  John 
Book,'  said  I.  ^  Next  summer 
blue  and  cloudy  skies,  sea  and 
land,  may  be  all  one  to  you.' 
Accordingly,  I  packed  my  little 
matters  up,  took  ticket  per  steamer 
to  Ilfracombe,  and  stuck  a  notice 
on  my  door  that  Dr.  Book  would 
return  in  a  fortnight  from  date. 

Here  I  remark  that  a  pleasanter 
sail  than  this  down  Bristol  Channel 
no  man  can  take.  On  one  side 
are  the  Welsh  coast  and  hills, 
with  here  a  busy  town  and  there 
a  hamlet  nestling  among  the 
green    slopes.     On    the  English 


side  we    have  Clevedon,  looking 
bright    and    tidy,  Weston-super- 
Mare,   which  I   remember  when 
you  could  have  carried  the  whole 
population  in  a  fair-sized  omnibus, 
and  now  it  spreads  out  a  hand- 
some   town,    with    a   matter   of 
twenty  thousand  people,  the  sea 
being,  you  observe,  all  mud,  and 
the  air  the  strongest,  finest,  purest 
I  ever  breathed,  coming  stndght 
over  the  Atlantic  sea,  and  picking 
you  up  faster  than  the  new  tem- 
perance   champagne;    added    to 
which,  you  have  no  regrets  the 
day  after.     After  Weston  comes 
Minehead.     Pretty   place    again, 
open  sea,  green  hills,  and  pleasant 
country  lanes.    Presently  we  got 
to  Lynton,  and  the  man  who  does 
not  call  those  green  mountains, 
and   rich   valleys,    sloping    right 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  so  that 
you  might  almost  fancy  the  woods 
and  hills  were  continued  under  the 
blue  ocean — the  man  who  does 
not  like  Lynton,  I  was  going  to 
observe,  had  better  wait  for  scen- 
ery till  he  gets  into  the  new  crea- 
tion, it  beiug  certain  that  he  will 
find  nothing  better  in  the  old  one. 

The  water  was  smooth,  and  as 
we  glided  past  mile  after  naile  of 
coast,  and  it  went  behind  and 
vanished,  *  Dear  heart !'  thought  I, 
'just so  my  three-and-£eventy years 
have  slipped  away.  Ah,  many  a 
bright  and  sunny  spot  I  leave 
behind  me,'  thought  I,  *in  that 
long  reach  of  years;  nothing  to 
come  for  my  tottering  frame  and 
white  head  like  the  merry  days 
that  are  no  more  !*  But  when  I 
turned  round  the  land  and  sea 
ahead  of  me  were  shining  in  the 
evening  sun,  brighter  than  all  that 
had  gone  by. 

I  was  so  full  of  these  thoughts 
that  I  never  noticed  my  neigh- 
bours. Presently  a  little  girl  of 
three  years,  I  should  say,  dressed 
like  real  quality,  just  able  to  ran 
on  her  feet,  came  to  my  side  and 
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looked  up  in  my  face.  A  bright 
baDdsome  little  face  it  was,  with 
nose  and  montb  cut  astomsbingly 
for  so  yoong  a  cbOd,  and  rich 
dark  eyes.  She  looked  at  me 
qnite  confident. 

'Well,  little  missy/  I  said, 
'  wbat  may  yonr  name  be  V 

She  looked  fixedly  at  me,  as 
yonng  children  will,  bat  nerer spoke. 
Then  up  came  her  mother,  whom 
I  had  not  seen  before — a  lady 
dressed  beantifally — and  she  took 
the  child's  hand,  and  was  smiling 
at  me  pleasantly,  when — 

'  Bless  me  I  Miss  Hardware  I' 
said  I. 

*  Why,'  exclaimed  she,  *  you 
must  be  Doctor  Book  !' 

Do  you  know,  there  and  then 
she  sat  down  beside  me,  and  told 
me  all  about  it. 

'  My  husband's  name  is  Pem- 
broke.' 

'  Indeed !'  I  said,  making  believe 
to  know  nothing. 

*  And  we  live  in  New  Zealand.' 
'  Bless  my  soul !'  exclaimed  I ; 

for  I  remembered  the  old  diary. 

'  And  I  haye  a  baby  beside — a 
little  boy !'  she  said,  almost  like 
a  child  herself;  'and  we  are  so 
happy  I' 

Just  then  her  husband  walked 
by,  a  tall  handsome  man,  and  he 
stopped  and  looked  at  me. 

*  This,'  said  his  wife,  '  is  an  old 
friend  of  mine.' 

*  Your  good  lady,  sir,'  I  said, 
getting  up  and  making  my  bow, 
*  is  kind  enough  to  put  it  in  that 
way.' 

After  a  time  he  sat  down  be- 
side me,  just  as  affable  as  she; 
and  while  the  mother  played  with 
the  child,  he  told  me  so  much 
that,  putting  what  I  heard  toge- 
ther with  what  I  knew,  *  Why,' 
thinks  I,  'here  is  the  end  of  the 
novel  put  into  my  hand  I' 

I  may  as  well  tell  you  all  I 
learned  then,  and  at  a  later  time. 
The  good  lady  Sister  Catherine 


had  died,  and  left  her  property, 
which  was  comfortable,  to  Yanity 
Hardware  for  dowiy;  the  bank 
failure  had  not  been,  after  all, 
a  complete  break  up,  for  M>. 
Pembroke  had  in  the  end  secured 
five  hundred  a  year;  they  were 
living  in  New  Zealand,  farm- 
ing; Mrs.  Pembroke  had  some- 
how picked  up  all  kinds  of  cle- 
ver ways,  especially  during  her 
rural  life  in  Warwickshire,  and 
could  grill  a  steak  most  wonder- 
ful ;  in  addition  to  grilling  steaks, 
she  taught  in  Sunday-school,  and 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
bishop  (it  was  carious  that  Mr. 
Pembroke  said  in  a  very  emphatic 
voice  that  Mrs.  Pembroke  was  a 
great  favourite  with  the  bishop). 
In  fact,  he  told  me  many  things, 
being,  you  observe,  quite  affable 
all  the  time. 

While  we  sat  talking,  Miss 
Vanity  (Mrs.  Pembroke,  I  ought 
to  say)  came  alongside  of  us,  lead- 
ing her  pretty  dark-eyed  girL 

'  What  do  you  say  to  this,'  she 
asked,  '  for  a  specimen  of  a  little 
New  Zealander)' 

*  Why,  ma'am,'  I  answered,  *  I 
am  not  much  of  a  traveller  myself; 
but,  from  what  I  used  to  see  in 
the  picture-books,  I  think,  ma'am, 
the  race  is  looking  up.' 

Here  I  may  remark  that  I  never 
in  all  my  seventy-three  years  saw 
so  happy  a  couple.  I  never  saw 
a  wife  so  proud  of  her  husband,  so 
happy  and  satisfied  in  his  love.  I 
never  saw  a  husband,  after  four 
years  of  marriage,  so  unaffectedly 
a  lover  and  admirer.  What  sort 
of  society  there  may  be  (if  any)  in 
New  Zealand,  I  am  not  aware; 
but  I  don't  fancy  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pembroke  were  often  lonely. 

The  steamer  turned  into  the  little 
harbour,  and  Mrs.  Vanity  Pem- 
broke told  me  as  follows  : 

'  My  husband  has  a  sister  named 
M^.  Neville,  who  has  taken  a 
house  for  the  summer  at  Combe 
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Martin,  about  six  miles  from  here. 
We  are  going  to  stay  with  them.' 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was 
the  carriage  waiting  at  the  land- 
ing-place. Grand  carriage  enough, 
handsome  horses,  polished  har- 
ness, coachman,  footman,  all  as 
smart  as  you  please.  Karse  and 
baby  got  in;  then  dark-eyed  beauty 
mite ;  next  Mrs.  Pembroke ;  then 
her  husband.  How  handsome  both 
looked  I — quite  carriage  company. 

*  Good-bye,  Doctor  Book  !*  they 
both  said  ;  and  I  was  ridsing  my 
hat,  and  the  horses  were  prancing 
away,  when  the  strangest  thing 
happened  that  I  ever  knew  in  my 
experience. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snow  were  stay- 
ing at  llfracombe  just  then.  Being 
still  on  friendly  terms,  William 
had  kindly  offered  to  meet  me  on 
my  return,  and  take  me  home  to 
tea.  Now,  just  as  my  hat  was  in 
the  air  to  bid  the  grand  folk  good- 
day,  I  saw  the  eyes  of  William 
Snow  and  Vanity  meet.  William 
has  maintained  an  excellent  cha- 
racter always,  but  I  am  bound  to 
admit  that  he  has  grown  rather 
stout ;  added  to  which,  he  is  not 
particular  as  to  his  shaying,  and 
sometimes  wears  his  collar  more 
than  one  day ;  and  when  you  meet 
him,  as  on  the  present  occasion,  on 
a  hot  summer  evening  after  a  hur- 
ried walk,  he  scarcely  looks^  his 
best.  He  by  no  means  suggests 
the  idea  of  love  in  a  summer  lane 
among  the  wild-roses. 

Now,  if  I  could  only  describe 
the  look  of  Vanity's  face  when 
she  recognised  him  1  There  was 
nothing  of  pride  in  it,  or  anger, 
or  contem  pt.  Was  it  self  reproach  ? 
Was  it  sorrow?  Was  it—I  Why, 
before  I  could  collect  myself,  car- 
riage and  all  had  driven  away. 

Only,  just  as  the  carriage  turned 
the  corner,  1  observed  Vanity  put 
her  hand  into  the  band  of  her  hus- 
band and  look  up  into  his  face. 
The  light  of  the  sunset  was  upon 


her,  and  I  never  saw  her  in  her 
fuU  loveliness  until  that  instant, 
when  she  vanished  from  my  view 
for  ever. 

William  and  myself  went  home 
to  tea.  He  took  the  meeting  with 
his  former  sweetheart  tolerably 
cool ;  only  he  was  curious  to  know 
how  she  got  that  fine  carnage,  and 
spoke  pettishly  when  he  heard  of 
her  marriage.  Somehow  Mrs* 
Snow  seemed  different  to  me  that 
evening,  her  manner  striking  me 
as  awkward,  and  her  dress  and 
appearance  clumsy,  which  I  had 
never  noticed  before.  The  tea- 
table,  too,  was  rather  in  a  mess^ 
and  the  children  had  been  eating 
jam  pretty  freely.  William  was 
very  hot,  and  what  with  his  being 
somewhat  dusty  in  the  face,  and 
his  beard  and  collar  as  before,  and 
he  having  also  taken  off  his  boots- 
and  put  on  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers, 
although  things  looked  friendly,, 
still,  vou  observe  there  was  some- 
thing  of  a  contrast.  After  tea 
William  put  his  legs  upon  two 
chairs,  and  had  a  nap. 

Now,  there  is  an  odd  way  to 
end  a  novel !  Yet  not  another 
word  have  I  to  tell.  The  follow- 
ing remarks  I,  Doctor  John  Book,, 
add  in  self-defence  :  I  have  alwavs 
maintained  that  Eespectability  is 
the  road  to  success.  AU  my  life 
long  I  have  been  sajnng  that,  for 
those  who  want  to  make  their  way 
in  the  world,  the  grand  rule  i^,  *  Be 
respectable.'  William  Snow  was- 
a  perfectly  respectable  young  man. 
Miss  Hardware  I  considered  at 
one  time  a  helter-skelter  harum- 
scarum  young  woman.  Now,  the 
end  of  the  pair  being  as  above, 
the  question  comes,  What  about 
Eespectability  ? 

I  hammered  at  the  question 
that  night  as  I  walked  home,  but 
could  make  nothing  of  it.  At  last 
I  said  to  myself,  *  Who  are  you, 
John  Book,  that  you  should  try 
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to  aDGiTfr  tlie  great  riddle  of  hu-  kindly  to  as, '  Now,  bcethicn, what 

Ban  liiVt — gire  it  np.    Which  I  is  life  7'     It  ia  a  farooiite  qnes- 

wilL     For  the  rest  of  my  time  I  tion  of  his.    Next  tdme  he  asks  it, 

shall  go  to  my  chnrch,  and  mind  I  shall  be  apt  to  etaod  up  in  mj 

what  I  am  lold.     Only  this  I  le-  pew,  and  reply  as  follows  : 

mark  :  our  clergyman,  at  the  end  '  Beverend,  I  hare  been  at  that 

of  his  EermoDB,  has  a  way  of  lean-  riddle    aeTeolj-fonr    yean,    come 

,n^  oTi  r  the  pulpit,  and  Baying  next  antamn.     I  civs  it  np.' 


Wi  two  were  in  the  porch;  the  soft  spring  air. 
Charged  wilh  our  happy  laughter,  seemed  to  play 
Around  jonr  nptnmed  face  in  loving  way, 
And  stirred  careEsingly  the  ann-kissed  hair. 
Yoar  eyes — those  dreamy  eyes,  so  sweet,  so  bine — 
Were  gazing  straight  before  you  throngh  the  trees, 
Which  rustled  gently  in  the  eyening  breeze. 
You  saw  I  tuow  not  what,  /  Eaw  but  you  : 
I  saw  a  sweet  girl-face,  which  flashed  and  paled, 
And  changed  with  every  changing  word  or  thoaght, 
Set  in  a  frame  of  burnished  gold,  that  canght 
The  red  glow  of  this  sunshine,  that  ne'er  failed 
(Were  there  but  one  faint  gleam)  to  gladly  rest 
Upon  that  proud  young  head,  and,  halo-wise. 
To  grow  more  saintly  round  the  saintlike  eyes, 
And  house  its  warm  rays  in  the  fair  young  breast. 
In  sweet  solemnity  the  lips  were  set, 
As  though  the  angels  (ere  the  child  had  fled 
The  heaven  of  her  birth)  lie  tender  red 
Had  pressed  with  kisses  she  conid  ne'er  hi^t 
The  eyea  were  shining  with  a  strange  soft  light, 
ough  they  laughed  when  othetB  only  smiled, 
»ept  when  others  only  grieved.     Ho  child 
et's  fancy  brought  me  more  delight 
did  her  presence;  and  I,  sitting  there, 
id  for  a  future  when  her  radiant  eyea 
d  sparkle,  and  her  warmest  sympathies 
I  at  my  coming  with  a  welcome  rare ! 

this  I  saw,  and  whispering  now  my  rhyme 
sease,  with  new  shy  hopes  that  Time  will  bring 
le  conaecration  of  my  prayer  in  spring, 
ileas  mc  with  your  love  this  summer-time  I  u. 


THE  HOUSE  BROUGHT  DOWN  ; 
ex  t^r  Srama  in  lamest. 


Methinks  'tis  a  very  remarkable  *  sign 

Of  the  times ' — I  mast  own  this  expression's  not  mine — 

How,  in  these  latter  days, 

The  theatrical  craz9 
Has  obtained  such  a  hold  on  all  grades  of  society ; 

And  this  love  of  the  stage 

Is  a  mark  of  the  age 
Which  is  not  in  accord  with  7ny  views  of  propriety. 

'Twas  only  last  week  a  young  lady  I  know 
Invited  the  world  in  a  body  to  go 

(On  a  wretched  wet  day) 

To  a  dull  matinee, 
When  she  made  her  d^but  in  The  ffunchback  as  Julia — 

A  part  which  to  act  is 

A  thing  of  long  practice  : 
Surely  ne*er  was  conceit  more  absurd  or  unrulier. 

How  can  amateur  actors  commence  at  the  top 
Of  the  Thespian  tree,  and  avoid  coming  flop  1 

It  would  seem  very  queer 

If  a  young  volunteer 
Should  commence  by  commanding  the  Boyal  Horse  Artillery ; 
'  Or  if  babies  should  bilk 

Their  allowance  of  milk, 
And  insist  upon  sucking  from  bottles  of  Sillery. 

So  it  mostly  occurs 

That  an  amateur  errs, 
And  gets  chaffed  for  possessing  less  skill  than  audacity^ 

When  he  tackles  a  part 

Without  learning  the  art. 
And  exposes  his  natural  want  of  capacity 
And,  what  is  more  painful,  his  lack  of  sagacity. 

I'm  bound  to  admit 

I  was  once  rather  bit 
By  the  mania  myself,  in  a  mild  sort  of  way ; 

Paid  a  half  guinea  fee 

TotheZeusA.D.C., 
And  found  myself  cast  for  a  part  in  a  play  : 
I  think  'twas  The  Bandit  Brothers  of  Brighton  ^^ 

Or  Eastbourne  or  Yarmouth, 

Or  Hastings  or  Barmouth — 
I  forget  for  the  moment  which  place  was  the  right  un ; 
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Bat  I  know  there's  a  chief, 
Who  at  last  comes  to  grief. 
After  numerous  blood-cnrdling  adventures  and  rescues. 
Such  as  frequently  writers  of  modem  burlesque  use. 

Xow,  the  part  of  the  chief, 

Who  comes  to  grief, 
Was  secured  by  a  hot-tempered  youth  named^O'Keefe ; 

In  spite  of  the  jealousy 

Of  two  other  fellows,  he 
Cast  himself  as  the  leader  without  hesitation, 
And  resented  remarks  with  extreme  indignation. 

60  the  others  were  fain 

Their  rage  to  contain, 
And  one  e'en  accepted  the  part  which  was  reckoned^ 
To  be,  on  the  whole,  the  one  that  ranked  second. 

The  local  town-hall  was  engaged,  which  would  hold 
Some  three  hundred  people ;  the  tickets  were  sold. 
The  purchasers  wishiog  to  aid  the  good  charity 

We  played  for,  some  adding 

Donations,  and  gladding 
The  treasurer's  heart  to  a  state  of  hilarity. 

Behearsak  galore 

Were  to  take  place  before 
The  d^but  on  the  boards  of  the  Zeus  A.D.C. ; 
For  the  members  were  earnest  as  earnest  could  be. 

Well,  the  opening  one 

Was  rather  good  fun, 

For  we  found  that  the  practice  of  vigorous  fighting 

'Twixt  bandits  and  coastguards  was  rather  exciting ; 

But  later,  you  know, 
It  got  rather  slow 
For  those  who  were  '  supers '  to  constantly  go 
And  lay  the  same  victims  perpetually  low, 
With  time  after  time  the  identical  blow. 

But  Mister  O'Keefe, 
Who  played  the  chief, 
Had  a  time  less  monotonous,  muchly,  than  ours, 
And  always  kept  up  the  rehearsals  for  hours. 

Still,  he  wasn't  quite  happy, 
And  often  got  snappy ; 
For  Eichard  McEwen  (who'd  wanted  to  play 
The  big  part  himself,  and  used  often  to  say 
He'd  have  done  it  throughout  in  a  far  better  way) 
Was  by  no  means  contented,  thus  feeling  superior. 
To  play  *  seconds '  to  Keefe,  his  decided  inferior ; 
So  he  did  what  he  could 

To  annoy  the  great  K., 
And  misunderstood. 
In  a  scandalous  way, 
All  the  stage-manager's  proper  directions, 
And  refased  to  accept  either  hints  or  corrections 
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KoWy  in  the  third  act — the  time  being  night. 

The  scene  on  the  beach — there's  a  hand-to-hand  fight 

'Twixt  the  bandit  .chief 

(That's  Mister  O'Eeefe) 
And  the  coastguard  captain,  Mister  McEwen, 

In  which  'tis  agreed 

That  the  first  shall  succeed, 
And  the  latter  come  in  for  a  terrible  hewing. 

But  Eichard  McEwen  was  strong  and  quick, 
And  an  excellent  hand  at  single  stick, 

And  he  didn't  see  why 

He  should  quietly  die 
By  the  sword  of  a  man  much  less  clever  at  fencing ; 

So  he  would  give  a  twist 

Of  his  muscular  wrist, 
Which  disarmed  the  brave  bandit  soon  after  commencing. 

The  rage  of  O'Keefe 

Exceeded  belief; 
For  McEwen  would  do  it  at  every  rehearsal. 

The  manager  vowed 

It  could  not  be  allowed, 
And  the  company's  protests  became  universal. 

McEwen  explained 

That  he  thought  the  piece  gained 
By  his  showing  his  skill — ^how  could  any  one  doubt  iti 

'  There's  more  credit,'  said  he, 

'  To  the  chief  than  there'd  be 
If  he  killed  a  weak  chap  who  knew  nothing  about  it.' 
And  he  went  on  to  say  that  O^Keefe  wasn't  fit 
For  the  part  of  the  chief,  and  could  not  fence  a  bit. 

O'Keefe,  in  reply, 

Gave  McEwen  the  lie, 

And  vowed  he  would  kick  him 

Or  otherwise  *  lick '  him, 
While  his  eyes  flashed  like  those  of  a  tiger  or  leopard.    He 

Induced  us  to  think 

That  his  rival  must  shrink 
From  placing  himself  in  such  obvious  jeopardy. 

He  did  so;  and  afterwards  things  all  went  smoothly. 
While  O'Keefe  played  his  part  in  a  manner  quite  Boothly, 
Or,  as  some  of  us  said,  without  meaning  to  gush. 
He'd  have  put  Henry  Irving  himself  to  the  blush. 

As  the  time  for  the  public  performance  drew  nigh 
The  local  excitement  ran  painfully  high. 

For  reports  had  been  spread 

(By  the  Club,  be  it  said) 
That  something  uncommonly  good  was  expected  ; 

And  so,  on  the  day, 

We  turnei  people  away 
From  the  doors,  where  quite  early  a  crowd  had  collected. 
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Well,  the  oyertore  ended,  the  drama  began, 
Bat,  thanks  to  our  casual  propertj-man, 

The  rise  of  the  curtain 

Was  somewhat  uncertain. 
In  fjBu^t,  for  five  minutes  or  so  the  thing  stuck — 

Which  was  terrible  luck  ! — 

And  affected  the  play, 

At  leasts  so  I  should  say, 
For  the  opening  act  went  decidedly  tamely, 
Though  O'Keefe  and  his  bandits  stuck  to  it  most  gamely. 

There  was  not  much  applause, 

Which  perhaps  was  because 
Our  audience  was  certainly  very  genteel. 
And  thought  it  was  rude  folks  should  show  what  they  feeL 

Still,  we  should  have  preferred 

Some  '  bravos '  to  have  heard, 
And  two  or  three  gentlemen,  seemingly  napping, 
We  thought  might  have  better  employed  themselves  clapping. 

If  the  first  act  went  badly, 

The  second  quite  dragged ; 
The  actors  worked  sadly, 
All  interest  flagged ; 
And  though  very  often  we  caught  people  laughing, 
The  occasions  they  chose  made  us  think  they  were  chaffing. 

Xext  came  act  the  third,  in  which  the  0*Keefe 
Was  to  be  very  great  as  the  bold  brigand  chief ; 

For  in  it  he  killed 

His  rival,  and  spilled 
The  gore  of  the  coastguards  all  over  the  coast, 

And  eloped  with  a  bride, 

Who  beheld  him  with  pride, 
Though  she  could  herself  of  a  coronet  boast. 

As  a  matter  of  fact 

We  hoped  that  this  act 
Would  redeem  in  some  measure  the  ones  that  preceded. 

And  it  opened  so  well. 

And  O^Keefe  looked  so  swell. 
That  at  last  we  obtained  the  encouragement  needed. 

And  then  came  the  fight. 

No  one  thought  on  that  night 
That  McEwen  would  dare  try  his  vile  tour  deforce^ 

And  the  battle  began 

On  the  well-rehearsed  plan, 
While  the  supers  made  ready  to  bear  off  his  corse. 

Whatever  induced  him  to  do  it  1    Who  knows  1 
He  saye  'twas  an  accident — well,  I  suppose, 

When  a  man  tells  you  that, 

A  denial  too  flat 
Might  perhaps  lead  to  arguments,  even  to  blows. 
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Bat  be  that  as  it  may, 

The  O'Keefe  couldn't  slay 

His  opponent,  whose  wrist 

All  at  once  gave  a  twist, 
And  the  brave  bandit's  weapon  went  flying  away  ! 
The  supers  stood  spellbound,  as  over  the  stage 
Strode  the  maddened  O'Keefe  in  a  frenzy  of  rage ; 
He  picked  up  his  sword,  and  then  went  for  his  foe 

In  terrible  earnest. 

0,  that  was  the  sternest, 

Most  truculent  light 

Ever  fought  in  the  sight 
Of  innocent  people,  who  shouted  *  Bravo  I' 
Little  knowing  how  soon  the  real  blood  was  to  flow. 

Thank  Heaven,  the  swords 

Were  as  blunt  as  two  boards  I 
Otherwise  the  result  would  have  been  simply  frightful : 

As  it  was,  every  whack 

Made  the  deuce  of  a  crack, 
While  the  audience  considered  it,  clearly,  delightful. 

With  th*  applause  at  its  height, 

This  most  bloodthirsty  fight 
By  a  blow  from  the  skilful  McEwen  was  ended : 

Keefe  fell  as  if  dead 

With  a  gash  on  his  head ; 
The  supers  rushed  forward,  the  curtain  descended. 

Talk  about  clapping ! 

And  walking-stick  rapping ! 
While  even  the  gentlemen  formerly  napping 

'  Bravoed '  themselves  hoarse 

With  the  whole  of  their  force, 
And  made  their  fat  palms  quite  tender  with  slapping. 
'  O'Keefe !'  and  '  McEwen  T  was  shouted  by  all ; 
Why  the  deuce  don't  they  come  and  acknowledge  the  call  t 

Then  some  people  said, 

'  That  blow  on  the  head, 
Was  it  part  of  the  play,  or  — *  Ah  I  see  in  the  hall 
A  youth — ^he's  a  member,  as  that  ribbon  shows — 
See  !  to  Dr.  Pomander  he  stealthily  goes — 

To  the  Doctor,  who  sat 

With  his  coat  and  his  hat 
Just  under  his  seat,  that  he  needn't  delay 
If  a  patient  should  send  to  fetch  him  away, 
But  who  never  expected  to  find  in  the  hall 
A  patient — and  much  less  a  bandit — at  all. 

Anxiety  now 
Takes  the  place  of  a  row. 
And  people  talk  low. 
And  ask  •  Shall  they  go  V 
When  before  the  dropped  curtain  there  comes,  with  a  bow, 
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The  stage-manager  suave, 

With  a  countenance  grave, 
To  announce  that,  although  there's  naught  serious  the  matter 

(Here  applause  and  some  chatter), 

Still,  in  the  late  fight. 

The  wrong  man  beat  the  rights 
And  that,  therefore,  the  show  was  at  eud  for  the  night 

Thus  the  bandit  chief 

Came  duly  to  grief. 
Though  not  in  the  way  that  the  author  intended ; 

And  as  for  his  head, 

Ere  he  went  home  to  bed. 
The  Doctor  had  seen  that  'twas  properly  mended. 

1 
This,  friends,  was  the  end  of  the  drama  for  me. 
And  for  most,  I  believe,  of  the  Zeus  A.D.C., 

Whose  meed  of  success 

May  perhaps  have  been  less 
Than  is  usually  obtained  by  such  clubs  and  societies : 

£ut,  be  that  as  it  may, 

I  have  e'er,  from  that  day. 
Placed  amateur  acting  among  th'  improprieties. 

W,  SAPTE,  JUN. 


AMONG  THE  STATUTE-BOOKS. 


From  its  nature  it  is  seldom  that 
the  statute -law  presents  those 
features  of  individual  interest  and 
picturesque  detail  which  render 
an  excursion  into  the  regions  of 
case-law  so  amusing.  And  yet 
the  statue-books  will  well  repay 
the  curious  explorer.  Some  of 
them  date  from  a  time  long  an- 
terior to  the  earliest  reported  cases, 
and  are  replete  with  mediaBval 
phrases  and  customs  and  modes 
of  thought ;  they  descend  to  mat- 
ters of  daily  life  so  minute  as  to 
astonish,  and  sometimes  to  en- 
lighten, more  often  to  puzzle,  us. 
They  relate  quite  as  much  to 
the  history  of  the  people  as  to 
that  of  the  kingdom ;  and  if  their 
language  is  sometimes  Norman- 
French  and  sometimes  Latin,  the 
English  names  of  people  and 
things  and  places  force  themselves 
to  the  surface  with  native  ob- 
stinacy, and  impart  something  of 
a  national  colouring.  With  this 
short  preamble,  let  us  plunge  in 
medicu  hges^  with  a  sure  con- 
fidence that  either  the  wisdom  or 
the  folly  of  our  lawgivers  will 
afford  us  amusement 

The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  colleges  of 
Winchester  and  Eton,  seldom  fail 
to  awaken  feelings  of  envy  and 
wonder  in  the  breasts  of  foreign 
visitors;  and  this,  not  so  much, 
especially  if  the  visitor  be  a  Ger- 
man, on  account  of  their  learning 
and  antiquity,  as  of  their  wealth 
and  splendour.  The  quadraugles 
of  Glmstchurch  and  Trinity,  the 
chapel  of  King's,  and  the  towers 
and  walks  of  Magdalen,  the  snug 
houses  and  comfortable  stipends 
of  deans,  and  masters,  and  pro- 


vosts, and  bursars,  are  well  quali- 
fied to  awaken  such  feelings. 
But  very  few  are  aware  that  this 
most  satisfactory  state  of  things 
is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  a  cer- 
tain shoit  statute,  the  eighteenth  of 
Elizabeth,  chapter  six,  for  which, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  we 
have  to  thank  the  foresight  and 
sagacity  of  two  men,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh and  Sir  Thomas  Smith. 
The  influx  of  the  precious  metals, 
consequent  upon  the  discovery  of 
America,  directed  their  attention, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  and  purchasing  power 
of  money.  This  depreciation  had 
commenced  then,  and  has  ever 
since  been  going  on.  They  dis- 
cerned that  a  money  rent  reserved 
upon  a  long  lease  would  year  by 
year  become  less  valuable,  and  so 
far  as  the  re  venues,  of  the  colleges, 
often  derived  from  such  leases, 
were  concerned,  they  determined 
to  provide  a  remedy.  Hence  this 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  which  is 
still  in  force,  having  been  speci- 
ally excepted  from  the  changes 
made  by  later  legislation.  Jt  en- 
acted that  in  all  leases  made  by 
the  officers  of  '  any  college,  cathe- 
dral church,  hall,  or  house  of 
learning '  in  either  of  the  Univer- 
sities, or  by  the  officers  of  'the 
colleges  of  Winchester  or  Eaton,' 
one-third  of  the  old  rent,  to  be 
calculated  as  therein  mentioned, 
should  be  reserved,  not  in  money, 
but  in  good  wheat  or  good  malt. 
The  tenant  might,  at  his  option, 
pay  this  in  kind  or  in  money :  if 
the  latter,  at  the  rate  at  which 
wheat  and  malt  were  being  sold 
in  the  nearest  market  on  the  mar- 
ket-day next  preceding  the  rent- 
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day.  Thus  the  rents  suffered  little 
from  time  to  time  from  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  money 
as  compared  with  other  things. 
We  gather  from  this  statute  that 
about  the  year  1570  wheat  was 
6«.  Sd,  a  quarter  and  malt  os,  a 
quarter.     The  statute  goes  on  to 
make  two  exceptions :  one  in  favour 
of  'Maudlin  College  in  Oxford/ 
which  is  to  be  still  allowed  to 
lease  a  certain  Mouncken  Barn  in 
Sussex  on  terms  unaffected  by  the 
new  regulation;   and  ant)ther  in 
favour  of  the  college  of '  St.  John 
Baptist  in   Oxford/  which  may 
lease  the  maoor  of  Fifield  to  any 
heir  male  of  Sir  Thomas  White, 
the  founder,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  foundation.   Does  Mounck- 
en Bam,  we  wonder,  still  exist) 
Probably  it  means  simply  Monks' 
Bam.    So  much  for  college  leases. 
The  revival  in  a  recent  case  of 
an  almost   obsolete  law  af;ainst 
champerty  and  maintenance  brings 
to  mind  a  curious  imbroglio,  in 
which  some  well-known   racing- 
men  found  themselves  forty  years 
ago,  owing  to  just  such  an  almost 
forgotten  statute.   The  first  section 
of  the  13th  of  George  II.  cap.  19 
made  it  illegal  for  any  one  to 
start  more  than  one  horse  for  the 
same  plate,  and  provided  further 
that  if  any  one  offended,  he  should 
forfeit  all  the  horses  entered  by 
him  except  the  first ;  and  that  a 
common  informer  might  recover 
the  same  by  action  or  information. 
This  particular  section  occurring 
in  an  Act  generally  permissive  iu 
character  was   soon   allowed    to 
fall  into  oblivion,  and  for  many 
years  was  systematically  ignored. 
Owners  entered  as  many  horses 
for  the  same  stakes  as  they  pleased, 
and  were  blissfully  unconscious  of 
danger,  until  in  1839  the  oppor- 
tunity was  perceived  by  some  in- 
genious person,  and   as  quickly 
seized.      Informations  were  sud- 
denly filed  to  recover  several  of 


the  most  valuable  horses  of  the 
day;  and  great  was  the  dismay 
and  indignation  of  sporting  cir- 
cles, none  knowing  who  would  be 
the  next  to  suffer.  The  assist- 
ance of  the  Legislature  was,  under 
these  circumstances,  invoked  to 
avert  the  evil  it  had  itself  caused. 
By  an  Act  passed  in  the  month  of 
March  18-10,  Lord  Palmerston 
being  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  at 
the  time,  this  Act  of  George  II., 
so  far  as  it  related  to  horse- 
racing,  was  swept  away.  It  had 
been  in  existence  unobserved  and 
disregarded  for  just  a  century. 
At  the  same  time,  those  against 
whom  informatipns  had  been  laid 
were  secured  from  molestation  by 
an  indemnity. 

Some  idea,  although  of  neces- 
sity a  rough  one,  of  the  striking 
yet  gradual  increase  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  number  and 
length  of  the  statutes  made  in  a 
year  or  a  reign  may  be  obtained 
by  examining  any  edition  of  the 
Statutes  at  Large.  It  wiU  be 
found  to  have  fully  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  country 
in  importance  and  civilisation. 
We  may  take  for  the  purpose  an 
edition  of  the  statutes  in  fifty- 
one  bulky  quarto  volumes,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  period 
from  1223,  the  date  of  the  best 
authenticated  Magna  Charta,  to 
the  year  1879.  The  first  volume 
contains  the  laws  of  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  and  of 
eight  soverefgnSy  commencing  with 
Henry  III.  and  ending  with 
Henry  VI.  The  second  volume 
also  embraces  the  legislation  of 
eight  monarchs,  just  covering  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Tudor ;  but 
in  point  of  time  it  only  covers 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  or 
rather  less.  The  next  volume  we 
find  to  be  well  filled  with  the  laws 
of  a  century,  during  which  five 
sovereigns  filled  the  throne,  the 
last    of    the    five,    William    of 
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Orange,  trespassing  slightly  upon 
the  next  volame.  This^  the 
fourth  of  the  series,  is  other- 
wise occupied  with  the  reign 
of  Anne  alone,  twelve  years  or 
thereabouts.  The  union  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  had,  no  doubt, 
something  to  do  with  this.  The 
thirteen  years'  reign  of  George  I. 
occupies  also  the  greater  part  of 
a  volume,  and  the  thirty-three 
years'  reign  of  his  son  about  three 
books.  Then  another  great  leap 
occurs :  the  statutes  of  the  reign 
of  good  King  George  III.,  a 
period  of  sixty  years,  fill  nineteen 
volumes;  about  one  to  three  years, 
that  is.  His  eldest  son  preserved 
about  the  same  proportion :  he 
reigned  ten  years,  and  needed 
about  three  books.  The  parlia- 
ments of  William  IV.  filled,  in 
seven  years,  two  volumes.  The 
first  forty-two  years  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's reign  were  so  prolific  in 
legislation  as  to  fill  about  twenty 
volumes — a  volume,  that  is,  to 
every  two  years ;  and  such  is  now 
the  regular  rate  of  legislation.  It 
is  not  pretended  that  this  affords 
more  than  a  rough  and  ready 
method  of  estimating  the  change. 
The  volumes  often  vary  some- 
what in  thickness.  Yet  it  does 
give  an  approximate  idea  of  the 
progress  made  since  the  time 
when  the  legislation  of  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  filled  the  same 
space  as  is  now  occupied  by  the 
laws  of  a  couple  of  years.  It 
seems  extraordinary  that  the  in- 
vention of  printing  should  not 
have  indirectly  caused  a  great 
change  in  the  length  and  number 
of  enactments,  and  this  speedily ; 
yet  we  notice  no  extraordinary 
leap  during  the  half-century  which 
followed  that  event. 

Glancing  through  the  indices 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  we  find 
many  quaint  and  curious  titles  in- 
volving too  often  the  mention  of 
things  we  no  longer  understand. 


We  notice  that  prior  to  the  Tudor 
times,  sumptuary  laws,  laws  re- 
lating to  the  customs  upon  mer- 
chandise and  the  regulations  of 
manufactures,  and  laws  relating  to 
the  coin  of  the  realm,  are  very 
conspicuous.  Such  titles  as  '  An 
Act  for  the  true  making  of  Pins,' 

*  Touching  Patten-makers,'  *  Touch- 
ing Silk  women,'  Tor  the  true 
making  of  Arrow-heads,'  'Against 
unlawful  and  deceitful  stuffing  and 
making  of  Feather-beds,'  'An  Act 
for  the  true  stuffing  of  Feather- 
beds,  Mattrasses,  and  Cushions,' 

*  An  Act  against  killing  of  young 
Beasts  called  Weanlings,'  with  a 
hundred  like  ones,  are  common 
and  usual,  and  sometimes  occur 
over  and  over  again,  proving  that 
the  maxim,  De  minimis  non  curat 
lex,  was  not  improperly  strained. 
Every  king  has  something  to  say 
to  the  coinage  :  *  An  Act  whereby 
black  Money  is  prohibited  to  be 
current,'  Tor  abolishing  of  galley 
Halfpence,  Suskins,  and  Dotkins^' 
'  For  abolishing  the  Money  call- 
ed Blanks,'  are  examples.  The 
'blanks,'  we  learn  elsewhere,  were 
Email  silver  pieces  struck  by  Henry 
V.  in  France,  where  they  were 
no  doubt  styled  '  blancs.'  In  our 
day,  '  browns '  is  a  slang  term  for 
bronze  money. 

Welshmen  under  the  Planta- 
genets  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
in  high  favour.  That  Taffy  was 
a  thief,  his  English  neighbours 
and  conquerors  loudly  proclaimed: 
'Against  Welshmen  taking  wo- 
men and  maids  out  of  England, 
and  other  abuses;'  'For  the  pun- 
ishment of  thefts  and  other  dis- 
orders of  Welshmen  ;'  *  There 
shall  be  no  wasters  and  vaga- 
bonds in  Wales ;'  '  That  English- 
men be  not  convict  by  Welshmen 
nor  marry  with  Welsh  women.' 
These  titles  are  very  eloquent,  yet 
not  so  simply  indicative  as  the 
short  one  occurring  more  than 
once, '  Against  Welshmen.'   More 
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than  paternal  seems  to  have  been 
the  care  exercised  over  the  Princi- 
pality by  its  English  kings. 

Under. the  Tudors  certain  en- 
actments give  us  an  idea  of  the 
growth  of  London  westward  from 
the  City ;  *  An  Act  for  paving  the 
highway  between  Stroud  Cross 
and  Charing  Cross  ;'  another  for 
the  paving  of  Holborn;  and  a 
later  one  for  the  paving  of  *  Al- 
Rate,  High  Holboum,  Chancery 
Lane,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  Shoe 
Lane,  and  Fetter  Lane.*  Mark 
the  line  of  advance.  They  are 
eoon  followed  by  numerous  sta- 
tutes 'for  the  better  enlighten- 
ment of  the  City  and  the  keeping 
of  the  watch.' 

The  early  Stuart  laws  have 
strong  characteristics  of  their  own. 
The  shutting  up  of  the  monas- 
teries, besides  giving  rise  to  the 
poor  laws,  gave  rise  also  to  the 
endlecs  enactments  against  *  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars,' 
that  stud  every  page.  Atfd  the 
Puritan  spirit  is  becoming  very 
evident  in  frequent  laws  against 
•  tippling  in  innp,  alehouses,  and 
other  victualling  houses,'  some  of 
the  preambles  setting  forth  that 
all  crimes  proceed  from  drink  in 
as  forcible  and  decided  a  manner 
as  could  bir  Wilfrid  Law  son  him- 
self. Enactments  to  restrain  the 
abuses  of  players,  and  to  punish 
wandering  •players  of  interludes,' 
are  mingled  with  others  imposing 
penalties  on  those  who  used  bad 
language,  or  omitted  to  observe 
Sunday  by  attending  at  church. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  again  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  Charles  II. 
were  passed  the  curious  statutes 
for  the  encouragement  of  the 
home  manufacture  of  woollen, 
which  made  it  an  offence  to  bury 
any  one  in  a  shirt,  shift,  sheet,  or 
shroud  manufactured  of  anything 
but  sheep's  wool.  .  From  the  fact 
that  the  second  statute  forbids 
the  practice,  we  should  suppose 


that  the  rich  evaded  the  regula- 
tion by  adulterating  their  wool 
with  6i)k,  lace,  gold,  or  silver. 
An  affidavit  that  the  corpse  had 
been  buried  in  woollen  stuffs  alone 
had  to  be  made  by  two  credible 
witnesses  before  a  magistrate,  and 
handed  to  the  clergyman  within 
eight  days  after  the  burial  The 
penalty  was  five  pounds,  a  not 
inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days ; 
one-fourth  was  to  go  to  the  Crown, 
one-fourth  to  the  informer,  and 
one-half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish. 
The  lines  which  Pope,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death,  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
!Narcis8a  (Mrs.  Oldlield,  the  far 
mous  actress)  are  well  known  as 
referring  to  this  law  : 

"Odious!  in  woollen!  'twould  a  saint 
provoke !" 

(Were  the  last  worda  that  poor  Nareisaa 
spoke.) 

'*  No^  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussela 
lace 

Wrap  my  cold  limba  and  ahadc  my  life- 
less face. 

One  would  not,  sure,  be  frightful  ikhea 
one*s  dead ; 

And,  Betty,  give  this  cheek  a  little  red.*' 

The  second  of  these  la^s  was 
passed  thirteen  years  or  there- 
abouts after  the  Plague  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  is  a  mournful  token 
of  the  horror  which  that  terrible 
scourge  had  left  behind  it,  that 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died  from 
the  plague  were  specially  exempt- 
ed from  this  regulation.  No  wit- 
nesses, in  fact,  would  probably  be 
found  to  make  the  affidavit,  even 
if  a  magistrate  could  be  found  to 
witness  it 

Talking  of  burials  calls  to  mind 
a  strange  piece  of  legislation  dated 
1694.  William  of  Orange  was 
carrying  on  his  great  war  with 
France,  and  for  that  purpose 
ujTgently  needed  supplies.  The 
national  exchequer  was  at  as  low 
an  ebb  as  it  has  ever  reached. 
Bat  by  the  6th  Gulielmi  et 
MarisB,  cap.  6,  his  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects  the  Commons, 
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comiDg  to  bis  aaeistance,  granted 
to  bim  a  duty  upon  every  baiial, 
marriage^  and  birtb  few  five  years. 
It  was  a  sort  of  graduated  poll- 
tax.  For  and  npon  every  ordiDary 
person's  burial  four  sbiilings  was 
payable;  for  bis  or  ber  birth,  two 
sbiilings ;  and  upon  marriage,  two 
sbiilings  and  sixpence.  But 
tbese  were  minimum  sums;  a 
duke  bad,  in  addition,  to  pay  or 
bave  paid  on  bis  behalf  fifty 
pounds  at  bis  marriage  or  burial, 
and  thirty  pounds  at  bis  birtb. 
Even  an  esquire,  or  reputed 
esquire,  or  person  holding  himself 
out  to  be  an  esquire,  bad  to  pay 
five  pounds  at  marriage,  and  bave 
the  same  paid  for  bim  at  bis 
burial,  and  twenty  shillings  at 
bis  birth.  And  all  otbers,  except 
paupers,  were  mulcted  in  propor- 
tion to  their  rank  and  station. 
But  lest  by  this  people  should 
be  induced  to  avoid  marrying 
and  having  children  born  to  them, 
a  little  tax  of  a  shilling  per  year 
was  imposed  upon  all  bachelors 
above  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
npon  all  widowers  who  sbould, 
being  cbildless,  remain  single  for 
five  years!  What  a  precedent 
tbis  may  be!  What  may  not 
come  of  sucb  a  one  when  female 
suifrage  is  granted  1  Nay  more, 
a  blicbelor  duke  was  incited  to 
matrimony  by  a  fine  of  twelve 
pounds  ten  per  annum,  and  an 
esquire,  real  or  reputed,  by  one  of 
twenty-five  sbiilings.  So,  since 
people  must  be  buried  at  least. 
King  William  filled  bis  exchequer 
and  carried  on  bis  war  with  France, 
bis  enemies  on  tbeir  side  finding 
the  sinews  by  sending  tbeir  plate 
to  the  melting-pot — then,  or  a 
little  later,  the  King  of  France, 
tbe  great  Louis,  himself  setting 
the  example. 

A  curious  old  measure,  called  a 
water  measure,  is  brought  to  light 
by  an  Act  in  tbe  first  year  of 
jdjine.    Tbe  preamble  states  that 


apples  and  pears  are  wont  to  be 
measured  by  it,  and  that  as  its 
contents  are  very  uncertain,  dis- 
putes  between  buyers  and  sellers 
are  common.  Then  tbe  section 
goes  on  to  prescribe  its  dimensions, 
the  diameter  eighteen  incbes  and 
a  balf,  and  tbe  depth  eigbt  incbes, 
and  adds  that  tbe  fruit  '  shall  be 
beaped  as  usually.'  About  tbis 
time,  too,  we  begin  to  meet  witb 
laws  granting  patents  or  rewards 
in  the  nature  of  patents.  Sucb  is 
an  Act  for  securing  to  John 
Byrom,  Master  of  Arts,  tbe  sole 
rigbt  of  publisbing  for  a  certain 
term  of  years  the  art  and 
method  of  shorthand  invented 
by  bim  ;  and  another  provides  a 
reward  to  Joanna  Stephens  upon 
a  proper  discovery  to  be  made  by 
ber,  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  public,  of 
certain  medicines  prepared  by 
ber.  Is  any  one  in  the  present 
day  acquainted  witb  tbe  water 
measure)  and  bow  long  bas 
Byrom's  system  of  sbortband  gone 
out  of  fasbioni  We  migbt  say 
sometbing  of  those  two  Acts  of 
Henry  VII I.,  cap.  9  and  10,  of 
tbe  twenty-second  year  of  bis 
reign,  the  first  of  which  ordains 
tbat  poisoners  sball  be  boiled  to 
death  (at  least  one  person  so 
suffered,  but  the  Act  was  repealed 
in  tbe  first  year  of  the  next  reign), 
and  the  second  is  directed  against 
'an  outlandisb  people  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,'  wbo  are 
sufficiently  identified  by  tbe  pre- 
amble,  whicb  sets  forth  tbat  they 
'  use  no  craft  nor  feat  of  merchan- 
dise, but  go  from  shire  to  sbire 
and  place  to  place  in  great  com- 
pany, and  use  great  subtle  and 
crafty  means  to  deceive  the  people, 
bearing  them  in  band  that  they, 
by  palmistry,  can  tell  men's  and 
women's  fortunes,'  witb  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  But  we 
will  forbear,  and  conclude  witb  a 
modem  instance. 

Acts  relating  to  biUs  of  ex- 
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change  are  not,  as  a  rtde,  calcu- 
lated to  awaken  mach  general  in- 
terest, or  afford  much  amusement. 
They  may  be  described  as  highly 
technical,  practical,  and  common- 
place. Yet  such  an  Act,  dated  the 
17th  of  November  1852,  is  so 
connected  with  a  great  name  as 
not  to  be  unworthy  of  mention, 
for  it  begins  as  follows  :  '  Where- 
as her  Majesty,  in  testimony  of 
the  preeminent  services  of  Arthur, 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  has 
been  pleased  to  direct  his  body  to 
bo  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Paul,  with  solemni- 
ties suitable  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  eighteenth  day  of  November 
has  been  appointed  for  such  fune- 


ral.' And  then  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes  payable  on  that 
day  shall  fall  due  on  some  other 
day,  as  if  the  eighteenth  were  a 
Sunday  or  Good  Friday.  That 
arrangement,  sanctioned  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  gives  even  at 
the  present  day  an  idea  of  the 
esteem  in  which  a  nation  held  the 
man,  and  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  they  desired  to  keep 
the  day  on  which  their  loss  was 
to  be  especially  and  notably  set 
forth.  The  Duke  was  at  most 
pomts  of  his  long  career  a  favourite 
with  the  trading  classes,  and  it 
was  not  unfit  that  they  should 
show  it  in  this  way. 

J.  BTANLET. 


HANS  MAKART. 


Hans  Makabt,  the  painter,  who 
was  par  excellence  the  embodi- 
ment of  Viennese  taste  in  art,  is 
dead,  and  Vienna  has  mourned 
him  and  carried  him  to  the  grave 
with  almost  royal  honours.  The 
record  is  certainly  unique  in  mo- 
dem artistic  annals  of  such  an 
adoration  as  the  Austrian  capital 
gave  to  its  painter.  They  almost 
deified  him :  from  the  Emperor, 
upwards  and  downwards,  the 
whole  metropolis  was  at  his  feet, 
and  burnt  incense  at  his  shrine. 
That  such  adoration  shotdd  have 
turned  lus  head  is  little  wonder ; 
and  though  Makart  frequently 
thanked  his  stars  that  his  lines 
were  cast  at  Vienna,  and  not  at 
Paris  or  London,  perhaps  had 
they  been  differently  cast  the 
world  of  art  would  not  deplore 
the  loss  of  a  brilliant  genius,  a 
splendid  colourist,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-four.  Probably  no 
painter  while  living  ever  so  com- 
pletely enjoyed  the  sweets  of  cele- 
brity usually  only  accorded  to  the 
departed.  That  a  whole  city,  the 
Emperor  at  i4s  head,  would  so 
adore  him  can  scarcely  have  been 
sung  at  Makart's  cradle,  although 
it  stood  in  the  gorgeous  imperial 
palace  of  Mirabell  in  Salzburg, 
where  his  father  was  custodian. 
This  &ther  was  a  true  Austrian — 
a  light-hearted,  light  liver,  never 
out  of  debt  or  out  of  humour, 
though  his  excesses  lost  him  lus 
post.  He  fell  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign ;  and  the  mother,  who  also 
had  a  post  in  the  palace,  edu- 
cated the  children;  that  is  to  say, 
she  let  them  do  just  what  they 
liked.  Hans  was  an  odd  fantas- 
tic  little  boy,  with  a  shock   of 


black  hair  and  strange  'serpent 
eyes.'  He  did  not  care  for  learn- 
ing, and  was  continually  a  truant 
at  school,  his  mother  thinking  it 
quite  natural  he  should  prefer 
the  beautiful  country  to  dry  books. 
His  favourite  amusement  was  to 
build  in  a  comer  of  the  courtyard 
with  straw,  bricks,  and  sand,  and 
this  would  keep  him  employed 
for  hours.  Ko  wonder  that  till 
his  death  Makart's  spelling  and 
arithmetic  were  somewhat  doubt- 
ful. His  family  regarded  him  as 
a  ne'er-do-well— a  useless  dreamer. 
Only  in  the  drawing-class  did  he 
distinguish  himself  by  his  won- 
derful memory  for  form,  a  me- 
mory so  wonderful  that  objects, 
superficially  seen  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, were  reproduced  by  him 
with  every  detail.  At  sixteen  it 
was  necessary  he  should  choose 
a  means  of  livelihood,  and,  unfit 
for  aught  else,  his  fieunily  destined 
him  for  an  artist,  and  sent  him  to 
study  at  the  Academy  of  Vienna. 
It  is  amusing  to  read  that  this 
body,  which,  not  fifteen  years 
after,  was  to  bow  down  to  him, 
dismissed  him  as  *  wanting  in  ta- 
lent.' Disappointed  and  disil- 
lusioned, Hans  returned  home  on 
foot,  bearing  bitter  privations 
with  good-humour  and  patience. 
Always  taciturn,  he  was  now 
more  so  than  ever,  and  for  days 
he  sat  silent  by  his  mother^s  side. 
But  if  he  had  leamt  nothing  at 
Vienna  he  had  seen  much :  seen 
its  pleasure-seeking,  tasted  of  its 
wild  life,  had  also  viewed  its  art- 
treasures,  studied  its  pictures  by 
Bubens  and  the  Venetian  school — 
that  school  whose  gorgeous  colour- 
ing, whose  love  of  pageant,  ap- 
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pealed  to  his  natnre,  his  colourist 
eye.  His  brother-in-law,  a  clever 
landscape  -  painter,  roused  him 
from  his  apathy,  and  induced  him 
to  go  to  Munich,  where  he 
gave  him  instruction  and  intro- 
duced him  to  the  great  painter 
Piloty,  who  recognised  his  gifts, 
and  in  1861  admitted  him  into 
his  cosmopolitan  studio  as  one  of 
his  many  pupils.  Here,  amid 
these  young  painters,  whose  one 
god  was  Nature,  Makart*8  mind 
was  formed.  The  result  was  the 
extraordinarv  mixture  of  ndioete 
and  sensuality  that  was  soon  to 
make  itself  seen  in  his  works.  As 
a  student,  Piloty  could  make  no- 
thing of  the  '  wayward  phantast,' 
as  he  called  him,  and  many  a  time 
he  threatened  to  dismiss  him,  and 
then  was  mollified  again  on  seeing 
the  works  of  magic  colouring  pro- 
duced hy  the  young  man  when- 
ever he  was  not  bound  by  the 
rigid  rules  of  drawing  or  fidelity 
to  his  modeL  After  a  while,  Pi- 
loty left  the  strange  pupil  to  his 
own  devices,  and  in  the  master's 
studio  were  painted  Makart's  first 
exhibited  works,  which  at  once 
revealed  all  his  strength  and  weak- 
ness, his  wonderful  colouring,  his 
uncertain  draughtsmanship,  his 
seductive  flesh*  painting,  his  want 
of  dignity  and  sobriety,  so  that 
his  historical  pictures  smell  of  the 
lamp,  and  do  not  rise  above  the 
rank  of  decorative  art.  He  was 
bold  from  the  outset,  prodigal  in 
the  display  of  his  unrivalled  pow- 
ers. With  few  exceptions,  he  at 
once  worked  on  that  lai^e  scale 
which,  together  with  his  leaning 
towards  romance  and  voluptuous- 
ness, gained  for  him  the  name  of 
the  Viennese  Veronese.  *A  Ga- 
thering of  Venetian  Grandees' 
(now  at  St.  Petersburg),  *  Fal- 
staff  in  the  Washing  Basket/  a 
most  original  ^Leda,'  the  *  Knight 
and  the  Nixies,'  after  Heine's 
poem,  were    his  earliest  success- 


ful works.  In  1868  the  art- 
world  of  Munich  was  excited  by 
his  great  trilogy,  *  Modem  Amou- 
rettes,' a  graceful,  fanciful  com- 
position, combining  figure,  land- 
scape, and  ornamental  subjects, 
and  primarily  intended  by  Makart 
purely  for  the  decoration  of  his 
studio,  but  which  the  unanimous 
admiration  of  his  friends  induced 
him  to  exhibit.  There  was  but  one 
voice  as  to  its  exquisite  charm. 
Sent  also  for  exhibition  to  Vienna, 
it  was  sold  instantly.  Though 
the  press  tried  hard  to  damn  the 
work,  the  public  rushed  to  see  it, 
as  they  soon  rushed  to  see  every- 
thing of  Makart's,  regardless  that 
professors  and  critics  attacked  the 
painter  now  in  the  name  of  mo- 
rality, and  now  in  that  of  the 
dignity  of  art 

It  was  followed  by  his  cele- 
brated '  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  also 
called  'The  Plague  at  Florence,' 
and  'The  Dream  of  a  Voluptuary,' 
a  theme  as  daringly,  not  to  say 
doubtfully,  chosen  and  conceived 
as  it  was  seductive  and  original 
in  colouring,  and  calculated  in  all 
respects  to  take  the  senses  cap- 
tive and  deaden  the  reason.  Its 
effect  throughout  Germany  was 
magical,  and  wherever  exhibited 
it  evoked  the  same  enthusiasm. 
The  story  of  its  genesis  is  interest- 
ing. Pecht,  a  Viennese  art-oritio, 
often  visited  the  artist  in  his 
Munich  studio.  On  one  of  these 
visits  Makart  showed  him  a  series 
of  sketches,  drawn  by  him  during 
the  winter  evenings,  and  asked 
Pecht's  advice  concerning  them. 
The  sketches  represented  the  seven 
deadly  sine,  which  Makart  wished 
to  incorporate  into  one  picture. 
Struck  by  their  beauty,  Pecht 
eagerly  advised  him  to  do  so.  A 
few  days  later  the  artist  set  to 
work,  and  in  two  weeks  the  first 
of  the  three  divisions  of  this  lai^ge 
picture  —  twenty-four  feet  long 
and  three  high — ^was  completely 
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finished.  In  six  weelcs  it  was 
ready.  Indeed  Makart's  facility 
was  as  marvellous  as  his  fertility. 
His  huge  'Cleopatra  on  the  Nile' 
was  painted  in  three  weeks.  A 
couple  of  days  would  see  a  por- 
trait begun  and  ended.  It  re- 
mains, however,  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther he  has  not  bought  this  ra- 
pidity at  the  cost  of  his  future 
fame.  He  employed  colours  and 
vehicles  that  dried  rapidly  or 
made  instantaneous  effect,  with 
the  result  that  many  of  his  grand- 
est works  are  already  cracked  and 
worn,  while  others  are  literally 
slipping  off  the  canvas  from  his 
too  liberal  use  of  that  fascinating 
and  effective  but  insidious  co- 
lour, asphaltum. 

•The  Seven  Deadly  Sins*  made 
the  tour  of  the  Continent,  and 
called  forth  the  most  violent  discus- 
sions. The  virtuous  Bonaparte 
regime  at  Paris  was  so  shocked 
by  it  that  it  refused  the  picture 
hanging-room  at  the  Salon,  but 
it  was  privately  exhibited  and 
drew  crowds. 

About  this  time  Makart  mar- 
ried a  young  girl  helonj;ing  to  a 
quiet  bourgeois  family  of  Munich, 
and  her  fair  sweet  face  looks  out 
from  many  pictures  of  this  period. 
After  her  death,  two  years  ago, 
he  married  the  ballet-dancer  who 
survives  him. 

It  was  the  fame  of  his  *  Seven 
Deadly  Sins'  that  caused  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  to  invite  Ma- 
kart to  settle  in  Vienna,  present- 
ing him  with  a  magnificent  house 
and  garden,  and  paying  the  cost 
of  the  erection  of  a  studio,  built 
afber  Makart's  designs,  and  vhich 
is  to  this  day  one  of  the  sights  of 
Vienna.  It  was  in  1869  that 
this  removal  took  place,  and  from 
that  moment  dates  Makart's  great 
fame,  and  also,  his  well-wishers 
must  sadly  add,  his  pictorial  and 
moral  decline  and  fall.  Vienna 
soon  f^ted  him  as  much  as  till 


now  she  had  attacked  him.  In 
the  painter's  works  she  speedily 
discovered  the  personification  of 
her  peculiar  form  of  sybaritism ; 
and,  encouraged  in  this  tendency, 
with  mind  and  moral  nature 
almost  untrained,  with  a  natural 
bent  towards  gratification  of  the 
senses,  a  wild  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful, an  exuberant  fancy  that  had 
strange  freaks  almost  bordering 
on  the  insane,  what  wonder  the 
artist  let  himself  have  full  play 
and  stormed  on  unchecked  ?  He 
was  the  rage,  he  was  the  fashion, 
he  was  chic.  His  pictures  ac- 
quired an  enhanced  value  in  so- 
ciety's eyes  from  the  fact  that  the 
question  of  art  in  them  was  often 
complicated  with  worldly  scandals. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  ladies 
of  Vienna  vied  with  each  other 
in  offering  their  charms  to  this 
painter  for  models;  and  rumour 
would  assign  an  arm,  a  leg,  a 
shoulder,  a  head,  to  the  best- 
sounding  names  of  the  capital. 
His  pictures,  malice  said,  were 
sample  cards  of  Viennese  beauty. 
Orders  flowed  in  more  than  he 
could  execute.  The  prices  paid 
were  fabulous  ;  but  such  was  the 
luxurious  life  led  by  the  painter 
that  neither  his  work  nor  the 
Emperor's  generosity  could  keep 
him  out  of  debt,  and  certain 
shabby  gentlemen  would  often 
drop  into  his  magnificent  studio, 
and,  regardless  of  fitness,  lay 
stamped  papers  on  rich  divans  or 
picturesque  seats,  whose  contents 
had  perforce  to  be  considered. 
Thus  princes  of  the  blood  and 
fine  ladies  were  not  his  only  visi- 
tors. 

It  was  at  Vienna  he  painted 
*  Abundantia,  the  Gifts  of  t^ea  and 
Earth,'  a  picture  glowing  with 
colour,  in  which  all  his  mastery 
of  painting  stuffs,  jewels,  flower:*, 
and  fruit  found  full  play ;  his 
'  Catherine  Comaro  receiving  the 
Homage  of  Venice,'   a   group  of 
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men  and  women,  who  rather  do 
homage  to  the  fleshly  beauty  of 
the  queen  than  reverence  to  the 
sovereigQ.  Like  others  of  his 
historical  pictures,  it  is  theatri- 
cal in  treatment,  poor  and  empty 
in  thought.  But  its  glorious  co- 
lour, its  marvel  of  warm  life, 
as  in  the  'Triumphal  Entry  of 
Charles  V.  into  Antwerp,'  that 
followed  it,  blinded  the  general 
public  to  all  but  its  astounding 
merits.  In  the  'Charles  V.'  he 
has  certainly  let  his  unbalanced 
imagination  run  riot;  he  has  fluug 
his  figures  upon  the  canvas  with 
a  boldness  that  borders  on  inso- 
lence, and  not  unjustly  have  some 
critics  named  the  work  a  glorifi- 
cation of  the  flesh.  One  of  his 
most  genial  works  of  the  Vienna 
period  is  the  curtain  of  the  Stadt 
Theater,  representing  Titania  ad- 
miring Bottom,  and  Puck  fright- 
ening the  rest  of  the  immortal 
company. 

A  word  must  still  be  s$iid  about 
his  studio,  which  was  but  another 
concrete  picture  from  his  imagina- 
tion, and  has  given  the  impetus 
to  that  series  of  beautiful  studios 
in  which  modem  painters  carry  to 
fruition  their  desires  after  luxuri- 
ous living.  It  is  a  series  of  studios 
rather  than  one,  charmingly  situ- 
ated in  a  retired  garden — a  gor- 
geous place,  rococo  in  its  general 
style,  splendid  in  colour  and  deco- 
ration, like  his  pictures ;  with  here 
a  kind  of  theatre-box  overlooking 
its  area,  there  a  winding  staircase 
leading  to  an  upper  gallery ;  with 
platforms,  alcoves,  balustrades ; 
with  portibres  of  costly  tapestry 
and  Oriental  stufls,  with  rich  Turk- 
ish carpets,  with  carved  ancient 
cabinets  glowing  with  the  products 
of  Murano  glass,  with  bronzes, 
marbles,  brtc-d-brac  innumerable 
arranged  in  picturesque  disorder 
about  the  place.  After  seeing  it 
I  felt  as  though  I  better  under- 


stood how  the  artist's  pictures 
ever  had  birth.  And  in  this 
milteu,  the  extravagant  emanation 
of  an  extravagant  imagination, 
worked  the  diminutiveblack-haired 
black-eyed  painter,  mounted  in  a 
sort  of  cage  in  order  to  reach  the 
top  of  his  huge  canvases,  silent 
to  a  strange  degree.  'Mother 
l^ature,'  said  a  friend  of  his,  *  en- 
dowed Makart  with  many  talents, 
but  she  omitted  that  of  speech.' 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's 
silver  wedding  the  artist  scored 
another  triumph.  It  was  he  who 
planned  the  famous  cortege  which 
filed  in  procession  through  the 
streets  of  Vienna,  and  in  which 
each  corporation  and  guild  was 
difl'erently  costumed,  and  enacted 
difi*erent  scenes.  On  this  occasion 
Makart  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Artists,  like  to  a 
king  followed  by  his  staff,  and 
all  shouted  'Viva  Makart!'  as 
though  he  had  been  the  king  in 
person.  Makart  had  keenly  en- 
joyed arranging  this  pageant ;  he 
loved  such  things  greatly,  and 
frequently  frittered  away  his  time 
and  talent  by  planning  and  giv- 
ing the  most  gorgeous  masked 
balls  and  tableaux  vivants. 

The  silver^wedding  procession 
was  his  greatest  triumph,  and  al- 
most his  last.  His  overstrained 
mental  and  physical  faculties  be- 
gan to  revenge  themselves;  he 
complained  frequently  of  tenden- 
cies towards  a  congested  bndn, 
and  he  could  not  and  would  not 
let  himself  repose.  Creditors  on 
the  one  hand,  an  excited  tempera- 
ment on  the  other,  made  rest  im- 
possible. At  las<^  poor  man,  he 
deemed  his  head  was  a  colour- 
box.  On  Friday  evening,  October 
3rd,  he  died,  insensible  at  the 
last,  in  the  heyday  of  his  life,  but 
scarcely  of  his  genius,  which  of 
late  had  shown  serious  symptoms 
of  decline. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

*  MONSIEUR.' 

*  And  who  are  j'ou,  sir?' 

•  But,  madam,  who  are  you?*  Old  PJay. 

It  happened  in  the  Louvre, 
amongst  the  pictures.  I  can  never 
pass  through  that  gallery  even  now 
Tvithout  thinking  of  it. 

It  was  a  fete-day — ^we  were 
always  having  fete-days  at  Mdlle. 
Tardiou's — and  some  of  the  elder 
and  more  deservmg  amongst  us 
had  been  sent,  under  the  care  of 
little  Madame  Dupernis,  to  see 
the  pictures  and  to  enjoy  our- 
selves— to  enjoy  ourselves  and  to 
be  good  children;  that's  what 
ma'amselle  tried  to  impress  on  us, 
when  she  came  to  inspect  us  be- 
fore we  went  out — looking  sulky 
enough,  I  daresay. 

Sulky!  and  what  wonder?  Had 
we  not  been  longing  for — ^ay, 
dreaming  of — the  fresh  cool  wood, 
where  such  holidays  were  usually 
spent  by  ual  where  one  might 
ramble  and  pull  the  many-coloured 
wild  flowers,  and  watch  the  swans 
splashing  and  sailing  about  on 
the  lake,  and  the  sun  dancing 
through  the  bushes  on  the  little 
islands.  And  it  was  even  a  plea- 
sure to  stand  in  the  heat  to  look 
at  the  fat  black  snails  crawling 
sleepily  over  the  dusty  road,  be- 
cause there  were  no  snails  bold 
enough  to  show  themselves  in 
Mdlle.  Tardiou's  garden. 

And  that  without  any  warning 
we  should  be  told  off  to  the 
Louvre  instead  of  all  this !  The 
Louvre,  which  we  had  seen  so 
often !  The  Louvre,  whose  pic- 
tures we  knew  by  heart!  The 
dull  Louvre  1    The  stupid  Louvre ! 

VOU  XLTl.  NO.  OOLXXVI. 


0,  how  we  hated  it  1     O,  how 
angry  we  were  I 

And  this  was  all  very  right, 
no  doubt ;  but  I  confess  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand 
why  we  should  so  suddenly  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  all  Madame  Dupernis'  doing. 
Madame  Dupernis  was  the  gover- 
ness of  our  class,  you  must  know, 
and  as  upright  a  little  woman  as* 
ever  breathed;  but  that  served 
her  nothing.  We  knew  that  she 
had  played  the  part  of  a  sneak, 
and  had  gone  behind  our  backs  to 
Mdlle.  Tardiou  to  beg  that  we 
might  be  sent  to  the  Louvre  to 
see  the  pictures,  because  she  came 
from  the  country  and  wished  to 
see  them  herself,  of  course.  Ah, 
sneak !  she  should  suffer  for  it. 

And  a  terrible  morning  we  led 
her  accordingly.  I  blush  to  think 
of  it.     Poor  little  madame ! 

How  well  I  remember  it  all! 
How  we  marched  up  and  down 
the  long  galleries,  she  admiring 
everything,  we  nothing.  How 
she  raved  over  the  Titians  and 
Rubens  and  Vandykes,  which  we 
didn't  believe  were  Titians  and  Ru- 
bens and  Vandykes ;  we  thought 
them  wretched  daubs  of  imita- 
tions, hardly  worth  looking  at. 
And  then  at  the  last  how  she 
fairly  lost  temper  with  us ;  little 
wonder  either. 

I  think  the  girls  had  gone  to 
sit  down  on  one  of  the  benches 
at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  that  I 
had  lingered  for  a  minute  to  look 
at  a  picture  which  interested  me 
in  spite  of  myself;  but  at  any 
rate  I  was  alone,  and  eagerly  scan- 
ning some  one  or  other  of  the  glo- 
rious Old  Masters,  when  madame's 
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voice  at  my  elbow  made  me  stait, 
and  taming  I  confronted  her. 

'Ah  well,  mademoiselle/  she 
began  scornfully,  'so  you  can  con- 
descend to  be  interested  occasion- 
ally, and  in  a  Louvre  picture  too ! 
Dear  me,  what  a  marvel !  So 
you  call  yourselves  ladies  T  and 
her  voice  and  temper  rose  sud- 
denly together.  '  Ladies,  indeed !' 
and  she  laughed  derisively.  'I 
confess,  Mademoiselle  Carlotta, 
that  I  hardly  see  your  claim  to 
the  title.     I—' 

But  she  got  no  further.  I  also 
was  upright,  but  my  temper  also 
had  left  me.  My  eyes  and  my 
cheeks  blazed.  I  planted  myself 
and  my  umbrella  with  a  furious 
stamp  before  her. 

'  ^Madame  Dupemis,'  I  cried, 
*how  dare  you  say  that  to  me, 
madame  !  Ladies,  indeed  !  It  is 
you  who  are  not  a  lady.  No 
lady  would  attack  another  with 
such  a  taunt  as  this.  I^o  wonder 
you  cannot  understand  us !  It 
requires  a  lady  to  understand  a 
lady;  and  you,  madame,  are — 
are — '  and  I  stopped,  choked  with 
passion,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  for 
a  word  with  which  to  describe 
mjr  opinion  of  madame's  ill- 
breeding. 

She  had  stood  for  a  minute, 
dumb  with  astonishment;  but 
only  for  a  minute.  Her  little, 
thin,  shrunken  face  grew  livid, 
the  faded  flowers  of  her  bonnet 
quivered  with  anger. 

'  You  dare — you  dare  to  say  this, 
and  to  me!  For  this  quarter, 
mademoiselle,  I  deprive  you  of 
your  holidays;  for  this  quarter, 
mademoiselle,  I  deprive  you  of 
the  privileges  of  your  class;  for 
this  year,  mademoiselle — for  this 
year,  I  deprive  you  of  your  de- 
coration. You  understand  what 
that  means,  eh?  I  shall  report 
you  to  Mdlle.  Tardiou.  You — 
are — deprived — of — your — decor- 
ation— for — this  year,  Mademoi- 


selle Carlotta !     See,  I  have  noted 
it  down  !     See  1  see !' 

All  this  in  a  voice  trembling 
with  suppressed  fury,  her  care- 
worn eyes  glaring  like  those  of  a 
stag  at  bay.  Poor,  poor  litUe 
madame  1  Luckily  for  me  she 
began  to  be  aware  that  we  were 
attracting  attention,  and  without 
another  word  she  turned  and  left 
me.  I  stood  alone,  stunned  with 
my  own  audacity  in  having  said 
what  I  had,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  heaviness  of  the  sentence 
which  she  had  pronounced  on  me. 

Deprived  of  the  decoration! 
That  meant  deprived  of  all  the 
good  lesson  and  conduct  marks  I 
had  been  labouring  so  hard  for ; 
and  that  meant,  of  course,  de- 
prived of  all  prizes.  A  girl  from 
whom  the  decoration  had  been 
taken  was  a  scapegoat,  a  ne'er-do- 
well:  what  need  for  her,  then,  even 
to  think  of  prizes  1  The  grave 
faces  on  the  walls  looked  solemnly 
down  at  me;  but  I  turned  my 
back  on  them  in  bitter  anger,  and 
wished  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
world  would  come  to  an  end,  and 
bury  the  pictures,  and  madame, 
and  me  in  the  ruins  of  the  Louvre 
for  ever  and  for  evermore. 

Then  all  these  hours  I  had 
risen  to  practise  might  have  as 
well — might  have  much  better — 
been  spent  in  bed ;  all  these  hard 
learned  lessons  had  better  never 
have  been  looked  at — so  I  told 
myseK  in  the  bitterness  of  my 
spirit.  And  as  for  hoping  for 
anything  like  mercy  from  Mdlle. 
Tardiou,  I  knew  that  she  would 
be  even  harder  on  me  than  madame 
had  been.  0,  I  would  go  away, 
I  thought  desperately,  somewhere 
— anywhere.  I  could  not — no,  I 
could  not  brave  out  all  the  trouble 
and  disgrace.  I  had  only  a  little 
money  with  me ;  but  if  they  did 
get  me  back  they  would  only 
expel  me,  and  I  decided  that  that, 
above  all  else,  was  just  what  I 
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wanted.  Expulsion  meant  retom 
to  America,  and  America  meant 
liberty.  !For  America  is  a  free 
conntiy,  as  every  one  knows  ;  and 
more  especially  so  for  a  girl  with 
nobody  bat  a  good-tempered  old 
guardian  to  look  after  her. 

Anyway,  I  was  tired,  quite 
tired,  of  it  all,  and  I  would  go. 
And  actin;^^  on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  I  slipped  unobserved 
through  the  open  doorway,  and 
made  my  way  rapidly  down  the 
broad  staircase. 

I  have  no  excuse  to  offer  for 
my  own  extraordinary  conduct — 
or  only  this  (if  this  may  be  called 
an  excuse),  that  I  was  little  more 
than  a  child,  and  just  as  passion- 
ate and  impulsive  as  I  well  could 
be.  Half  American,  half  Spaniard, 
I  acted  as  a  worthy  representative 
of  both  nations.  I  thought  and 
carried  out,  utterly  reckless  of 
consequences. 

I  was  just  about  half-way  down 
that  firit  flight  of  steps  when 
again  a  voice  at  my  elbow  made 
me  start  and  turn  abroptly :  even 
had  the  words  not  been  in  Eng- 
lish I  shouM  hardly  have  mistaken 
it  for  madame's. 

'  Pardon  me,  young  lady,  but  I 
was  present  at  that  little  scene 
just  now ;  and  will  you  mind  me 
asking  where  you  are  going  V 

A  dark  head  was  bent  court- 
eously towards  me,  and  a  pair  of 
handsome  blue  eyes,  dancing  with 
only  partially  concealed  amuse- 
ment, were  looking  fair  into  mine. 
I  stared,  far  too  surprised  to 
answer  at  once,  and  their  owner 
stuck  one  hand  carelessly  into  the 
pocket  of  his  gray  tweed  shooting- 
jacket,  and  went  on  calmly, 

*  Well,  I  suppose  I  know  with- 
out being  t9ld.  Tou  thought 
you  would  rush  away,  didn't 
you,  and  get  rid  of  it  aill  That 
was  it,  wasn't  iti  Well,  take 
the.  advice  of  one  much  older 
than  yourseKi  and  don't  think  of 


such  a  thing.  In  the  first  place, 
it  would  be  impossible — now  at 
any  rate.  But  why  did  you  say 
that  to  the  little  madamel'  he 
added  abruptly. 

I  had  been  beginning  to  realise 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion,  and  to  meditate  a  dignified 
bow,  and  retreat  down-stairs ;  but 
the  suddenness  of  the  question 
betrayed  me  into  answering. 

*  Why,'  I  stammered — *  why, 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  I  suppose 
she  goaded  me  into  it.  She  would 
have  goaded  any  one  into  any- 
thing,' I  ended  despairingly,  my 
lips  quivering  between  anger  and 
tears ;  *  and — and  I  wish  you  good- 
morning,  monsieur.' 

I  felt  the  colour  rush  to  my 
cheek,  for  an  unmistakable  smile 
hovered  for  a  moment  under  his 
heavy  brown  moustache ;  but  the 
eyes  fixed  on  me  became  suddenly 
grave,  and  he  came  quietly  on  to 
the  step  beside  me. 

'  Yes^  I  heard  what  she  said  to 
you;  you  received  provocation, 
doubtless.  Still,  you  oughtn't  to 
have  answered  like  that,  you 
know.  And  now  what  are  you 
going  to  do  Y 

1  wished  most  earnestly  that 
the  heavy  plait  of  chestnut  hair 
hanging  behind  me  had  been 
coiled  round  my  head/as  I  some- 
times wore  it ;  bat  I  drooped  the 
long  lashes  over  my  eyes,  and 
swept  him  the  bow  for  which  our 
dancing-master  had  praised  me 
only  the  day  before. 

'  I  must  bid  you  good-morning, 
monsieur.' 

He  bowed  with  gravity.  *  You 
bade  me  that  before,  mademoiselle; 
and  now  suppose  you  apologise  to 
madame — ' 

*  Kever,'  I  answered  with  vehe- 
mence, betrayed  agaia  into  answer- 
ing. *  And,  besides,  apologies  go 
for  nothing  at  our  school.' 

*  O,  indeed  !'  said  he  ;^  and  does 
that  really  not  depend  at  all  on 
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tho  nature  of  the  apology  1  Now, 
if  you  went  to  that  little  madame, 
and  begged  her  not  to  think  any- 
thing more  of  what  you  said — say 
you  spoke  in  a  passion' — he 
dropped  his  walking-stick — '  which 
is  true/  he  went  on  as  he  picked 
it  up  :  *  now,  how  would  that  do  V 

*  Worse  than  useless,*  I  answered 
decisively,  and  wondering,  in  a 
dreamy  sort  of  way,  if  this  was 
really  I — Carlotta  Ealeigh — I, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  Jeanne 
Lucie,  because  she  had  spoken  to 
Eugenie's  brother  without  a  form- 
al introduction.  Could  it  be  that 
I  was  disgraced  beyond  any  girl 
of  my  class?  Gould  it  be  that  I 
would  condescend  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  an  entire 
stranger — and  that  on  the  stair- 
case of  the  Louvre  1 

I  turned  abruptly,  and  rushed 
hurriedly  down;  a  soft  tweed 
jacket  brushed  past  me  on  the 
way,  and  a  pair  of  handsome 
eyes,  brimming  over  with  laugh- 
ter, were  once  again  turned  to 
face  me. 

'Now,  mademoiselle,  don't  be 
nonsensical ;  and — and  try  to  be 
reasonable.  I  can't  allow  you  to 
leave  the  Louvre  by  yourself;  no 
one  iu  my  position  could.  I  can't 
trust  you  alone  even  for  a  minute, 
otherwise  I  might,  perhaps,  go 
and  tell  your  governess  that  you 
intended  running  away.  My 
only  course  seems  to  be  to  stay 
with  you  until  I  have  seen  you 
safely  under  her  care  again ;  and 
you  must  try  to  apologise  as 
humbly  as  you  can,  you  know — 
or  shall  I  try  what  I  can  do  with 
herr 

*  You  1'  The  very  audacity  of 
the  proposal  wrung  the  exclama- 
tion from  my  quivering  lips. 

*  Yes  ;  why  not  V  And  he 
looked  calmly  down  at  me.  I 
shrugged  my  shoulders  impa- 
tiently. 

*  Just  as  if  you  did  not  know, 


monsieur,  that  she  would  be  more 
angry  at  me  for  speaking  to  you 
without — without  knowing  you, 
than  at  all  the  rest  put  together !' 

He  turned  to  look  directly  at 
me,  and  t  felt  the  hot  blood 
mount  to  my  face  again. 

*I  hardly  think  so,*  he  an- 
swered quietly.  'I  don't  see 
what  else  you  could  do ' — and  he 
laughed — *or  what  else  I  could 
do,  indeed.  There  was  no  time 
to  look  for  your  governess ;  and  I 
could  hardly  call  "police I"  you 
know.* 

I  shook  my  head.  *  You  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  to  me,'  I 
repeated  decidedly.  *  And  as  for 
madame,  she  would  be  so  angry 
that — that ' —  and  I  stopped  ab- 
ruptly, my  voice  not  being  able 
to  finish  the  sentence.  And 
whether  it  was  the  thought  of 
madame's  anger,  or  the  outburst 
of  my  pent-up  excitement,  or  the 
hopeless  maze  of  perplexity  in 
which  I  seemed  to  have  involved 
myself,  I  hardly  know ;  but  from 
one  or  other  or  all  of  these  causes, 
I  burst  just  then  into  a  torrent  of 
passionate  tears,  tears  such  as  are 
only  possible  to  people  of  my 
excitable  temperament. 

The  laughter  died  quickly  in 
his  eyes.  *This  won't  do,'  he 
said  gravely.  '  I'm  going  to  work 
wonders  with  the  little  madame. 
Come  along.'  And  I  can  just 
remember  shaking  my  head  ve- 
hemently again  through  my  tears, 
when,  round  the  corner  of  the 
staircase,  the  most  extreme  aston- 
ishment depicted  on  her  counte- 
nance— round  the  corner  came 
madame. 

I  really  did  think  I  should 
have  fainted  ;  indeed,  it  has  often 
occurred  to  me  that  I  must  have 
become  partially  insensible  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  madame's  ap- 
pearance ;  for  I  have  no  distinct 
recollection  of  anything  said  or 
done  before  her  shrill  voice  was 
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raised  to  give  this  monsieur  a 
very  concise  and  exact  account  of 
ivliat  I  had  said  to  her.  "No 
doubt  she  had  been  getting  it  up 
on  her  finger-ends,  the  better  to 
repeat  it  to  Mdlle.  Tardiou. 

He  shook  his  head.  It  was 
distressing— very  distressing ;  but 
mademoiselle  was  grieved  beyond 
measure  at  what  she  had  said. 
Of  course  he  need  hardly  explain 
that  she  had  spoken  in  anger, 
and  had  bitterly  regretted  her 
rash  speech  before  it  was  well 
out  of  her  mouth.  That,  of 
course,  went  without  saying. 
Madame  understood  that,  doubt- 
less. And — and  he  smiled  into 
madame*s  face — he  was  going  to 
ask  her  to  grant  him  something ; 
he  was  going  to  beg  her,  to  im- 
plore her,  to  overlook  the  imper- 
tinence, the  thoughtlessness  of 
the  child ;  and  so  on  and  on,  in 
fluent  French,  until  slowly,  but 
surely,  Madame  Marie  Victoire 
Dupernis  did  verily  and  indeed 
begin  to  yield. 

My  heart  beat  tumultuously. 
'  Am  I  right  V  I  asked  myself. 
*  Can  it  be  possible  that,  after  all, 
that  decoration  and  these  prizes 
are  not  entirely  lost  to  me  V  It 
took  a  long,  long  time ;  but  that 
was  what  it  came  to  at  last. 
Many  and  many  were  madame's 
objections  as  to  the  practicability 
of  pardoning  me;  but,  as  she 
said  herself  at  the  end,  and  hold- 
ing out  her  right  hand  gracefully 
to  me,  monsieur's  pleading  was 
irresistible ;  and  it  occurred  to  me 
to  wonder,  even  in  the  midst  of 
my  rapturous  thanks,  which  of 
the  two  it  was,  monsieur's  plead- 
ing or  monsieur's  eyes. 

But  to  say  that  I  was  surprised 
at  the  coolness  with  which  Ma- 
dame Dupernis  seemed  to  be 
regarding  my  extraordinary  ac- 
quaintanceship with  monsieur 
would  give  you  no  idea  of  my 
feelings  about  it.      My  amaze- 


ment at  her  was  only  second  to 
the  joy  and  gratitude  I  felt  to 
him.  Alas,  she  soon  undeceived 
me! 

'  Monsieur  is  the  guardian  of 
Mdlle.  Carlotta  V 

I  started.  He  glanced  at  me, 
and  hesitated  a  moment. 

*Not  the  guardian,  madame,' 
he  answered  calmly. 

*  Xot  the  guardian  !  a  relation, 
doubtless.  And  have  you  paid 
mademoiselle  a  Tisit  at  school 
yetl  or  have  you  just  arrived  in 
Paris  V 

Again  he  hesitated;  but  this 
time  laughed  in  spite  of  himself, 
as  his  eyes  glanced  once  more  at 
me — at  me,  with  my  burning 
cheeks  and  terrible  perplexity. 

'Madame  is  a  witch,'  he  an- 
swered gaily ;  *  I  only  arrived 
yesterday.' 

*  Ah !  and  has  Mdlle.  Carlotta 
told  you  that  to-morrow  is  the 
pupils'  reception- day  1  You  will 
come,  of  course,  monsieur  1  I  shall 
tell  Mdlle.  Tardiou  to  expect  you.' 
That  poor  little  terrible  madame 
was  determined  to  be  agreeable. 
There  was  a  pause  ;  he  turned  to 
me,  smiling. 

» Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not,  Mdlle. 
Carlotta  V 

1  hesitated,  and  madame  looked, 
a  little  puzzled,  from  one  to  the 
other  of  us. 

*  Of  course,  Carlotta  would  like 
you  to  come,'  she  said.  'Is  it 
not  so,  Carlotta  V 

I  still  hesitated ;  he  looked  at 
me  with  a  smile  in  his  ejes. 
*Well,  is  it  yes  or  noV  he  said 
in  English;  then  added  more 
gravely,*  Yes,  if  youcan,youknow; 
but  if  you  would  rather  not,  be 
sure  you  say  so.  Only  tell  me, 
and  1  shall  never  trouble  you 
again.     Now,  is  it  yes  or  no]' 

'Well,  yes,'  I  say  at  last, 
blushiug  more  hotly  than  ever; 
*  but,  monsieur,  it's  terrible — ' 

*  Very  terrible,'  he  echoes  lau^h- 
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ingly.  'Good-bye, then;  keep  out 
of  trouble  until  to-morrow  if  you 
can.  Grood-bye;'  and  bowing 
smilingly  to  madame,  to  me,  and 
to  the  group  of  my  astonished 
class-fellows  watching  us  from  a 
distance,  he  leaves  us. 

And  his  footsteps  go  echoing 
down  the  broad  staircase;  and 
madame  sighs,  and  utters  no  word 
of  reproach  to  me;  and  I  feel 
angry  with  her  in  spite  of  her 
goodness.  And  I  cannot  tell 
what  makes  me  angry. 


CHAPTEE  II. 
'good-byb,  monsieur.' 

*And  they  were  parting,  you  know, 
|Mirting  for  years ;  and  what  do  you  think 
theysaid  to' each  other,  now?' 

'Why,  how  do  I  know?' 

*Well,  this— "Good-bye!"  says  he 
calmly.* 

*"  O,  good-bye  !''  answers  &he  serenely ; 
and  then  off  they  went,  each  on  a  sepirate 
way.'  Old  Play. 

'Mademoiselle  Carlotta,  Ma- 
demoiselle Carlotta,  to  the  drawing- 
room  as  quickly  as  you  can.  Are 
you  ready]' 

Heady  !  I  had  been  ready  for 
hours,  hoping  against  hope  that 
this  strangely-made  acquaintance 
of  mine  would  take  the  trouble  to 
find  me  out,  and  ashamed  at  the 
same  time  of  either  wishing  or 
hoping  for  such  a  thing.  Hoping 
against  hope ;  for  it  was  not  until 
he  had  lelt  us  on  the  preceding 
day  that  I  remembered  I  had 
not  given  him  the  address  of 
Mdlle.  Tardiou's  school,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  thought,  her  name  even. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that 
I  took  my  way  through  the  many 
corridors  and  staircases ;  then  with 
a  last  glance  in  the  hall  mirror, 
and  a  last  smooth  to  my  hair,  I 
opened  the  door  and  looked  quickly 
down  the  long  suite  of  drawing- 
rooms.  They  were  crowded,  al- 
most unusually  so  for  an  ordinary 


reception>day.  Mdlle.  Tardiou  waa 
sitting  at  the  most  distant  end, 
talking  and  fanning  herself  vigor- 
ously ;  and  by  her  side  I  easily 
distinguished  the  sunburnt  well- 
cut  face  and  handsome  eyes  of 
monsieur. 

He  came  forward  to  meet  me. 
*  Well,'  he  said  gaily,  '  here  I  am, 
you  see,  much  to  my  own  sur- 
prise ;  for  reaUy  I  had  begun  to 
despair  of  ever  finding  you.  I 
forgot  to  ask  for  the  address  of 
your  Echool ;  and  I  foigot  Mdlle. 
Tardiou*s  name;  I  just  knew  it 
began  with  a  T.  I  went  over  all 
the  Ps  in  the  directory,  and  noted 
down  Tardiou  along  with  half  a 
dozen  others,  and  made  it  my  first 
venture.     Did  you  expect  me  V 

*  1  thought  you  might  find  me 
out,  monsieur;  but  I  did  feel 
doubtful  about  it.*  I  met  his 
smiling  blue  eyes,  and  smiled  in 
return.  *  I*m  very  glad  you  came/ 
I  added,  for  it  struck  me  that  my 
thanks  yesterday  mustafter  all  have 
given  him  but  a  small  idea  of  the 
gratitude  I  felt;  'for  one  thing, 
I  wished  to  thank  you  again  for 
what  you  did.  You  don't  know 
what  a  service  you  rendered  me, 
monsieur.' 

*I  think  I  do,'  he  answered 
gravely.  '  Don't  try  to  rush  away 
by  yourself  in  Paris  again,  Car- 
lotta: I  suppose  I  may  call  you 
sor 

'  O,  yes ;  and— -and  your  name, 
monsieur?  I  added,  as  I  seated 
myself  be^de  him.  *  Will  you 
tell  me  what  it  is  V 

He  opened  his  eyes. 

*Why,  Carlotta,  you  alwais 
call  me  ''monsieur;"  and  mon- 
sieur does  Veiy  well.' 

I  laughed.  '  It  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  monsieur.  Mon- 
sieur what  ?  Do  you  know,  I  had 
to  make  a  secret  about  it  because 
you  had  not  told  me;  and  madame 
has  been  guessing  it  Monsitur 
Smith  and  Monsieur  Jones  over 
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and  over  again.  I  believe  these 
are  the  only  EnglLsh  namea  she 
knows — such  ngly  ones,  too,'  I 
added,  laughing. 

'Is  Monsieur  Maskelyne  any 
better  r 

*  O,  a  great  deal.  Is  that  your 
name,  theni' 

He  nodded  smilingly. 

*  Maskelyne,'  I  repeated  thought- 
fully. •  That  is  a  very  pretty  name, 
monsieur.' 

He  laughed,  *And  you — you 
must  have  something  more  than 
Garlotta ;  Carlotta  what  V 

*  Carlotta  Raleigh.' 

*Is  that  your  name,  then? 
Well,  that  is  a  prettier  name  than 
Maskelyne.  And  now,  Carlotta, 
shall  we  go  out  to  the  garden 
together  1  It  is  so  hot  here ;'  and 
he  looked  longingly  at  the  seats 
under  the  shady  trees. 

*But,  monsieur — Mr.  Maske- 
lyne, 1  mean.' 

*  I  prefer  monsieur,  if  you  please.* 

*  Very  well,  monsieur.  I  for- 
got to  bring  my  hat  with  me,  and 
one  must  not  leave  the  drawing- 
room.' 

*  O,  put  on  this  thing,  then ;' 
and  he  touched  the.  crimson 
foulard  wound  round  my  neck. 

'That's  what  we  always  do 
wear;  never  on  reception-days, 
though.  However,  1  suppose, 
just  for  once;'  and  I  coiled  it 
round  my  head  in  Eastern  fashion, 
as  was  the  every-day  custom  of 
the  black-robed  maidens  at  Mdlle. 
Tardiou's  pension. 

I  remember  how  we  wandered 
up  and  down  the  cool  paths,  and 
how  I  showed  him  the  old  poplar 
with  my  name  carved  on  it,  and 
my  favourite  croquet-mallet,  and 
the  seat  which  was  always  mine 
when  we  had  lessons  out  of  doors ; 
and  how  swiftly  and  pleasantly 
the  time  passed  by  ! 

'  Why  are  they  all  going  away 
80  soon  V  he  asks  in  surprise. 

We  are  crossing  the  grass  be- 


fore the  drawing-room  windows  at 
the  time,  and  he  glances  in  at  the 
almost  deserted  salons.  My  eyes 
follow  his. 

'  0,  they  are  not  all  away,  mon- 
sieur ;  some  are  scattered  about.' 
And  I  glance  around  the  garden. 
*  But,  of  course,  most  of  the  peo- 
ple only  come  to  take  the  girls 
out.  The  receptions  are  always 
half-holidays,  you  know.' 

He  looked  puzzled. 

•  To  take  the  girls  out  V 
'Yes;  a  girl  can  go  out  with 

her  friends  on  a  reception-day — 
for  a  few  hours,  you  know — out 
into  Paris,  I  mean;  and  that's 
why  ma'm'selle  holds  the  recep- 
tions in  the  morning.' 

'  0  !'  he  answered  slowly — *0  ! 
Well,  Carlotta,'  he  added  abrupt- 
ly, '  please  look  at  me.' 

I  turned,  not  a  little  surprised, 
and  stared  at  him  wonderingly. 

'  Now,  Carlotta,  do  I  look  like 
an  impostor  ? — speak  the  truth.' 

I  took  good  stock  of  the  bronzed 
features,  and  the  indescribable 
something  about  the  dress  and 
appearance  which  stamps  a  geu^ 
tleman  all  the  world  over. 

*  Why,  no,  monsieur,'  I  answer- 
ed in  amazement. 

He  hesitated,  and  iixed  his  eyes 
on  me  gravely. 

•  Are  you  quite  sure  you  could 
trust  me  V 

*  0,  quite  sure.' 

'  Then,  Carlotta,  listen  to  me. 
We  are  staying  in  the  Grand 
Hotel,  my  aunt  and  I ;  and  if 
you  are  quite  sure  you  can  trust 
me ' — and  he  broke  off,  laughing ; 
'  but  first  please  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain that  it  is  not  customary  for 
me  to  rescue  damsels  in  distress — 
that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
making  proposals  such  as  this  one 
I  am  about  to  make.  But  since 
you  are  quite  sure  you  can  trust 
me,  why  should  you  not  come  out 
with  me  for  a  little  whUe,  to  see 
my  aunti     You  say  the  others 
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go  out  -with  their  friends  some- 
times.' 

I  hesitated.  I  was  child  enough 
to  appreciate,  with  all  my  heart, 
the  prospect  of  an  afternoon's  en- 
joyment in  Paris,  and  woman 
enough  to  feel  and  know  that  all 
the  world  would  join  in  telling 
me  that  it  was  not  prudent  or 
right  for  me  to  do  so.  Glancing 
up  at  him  in  douht,  I  saw  that 
his  eyes  were  still  fixed  earnestly 
on  me. 

*0  monsieur,'  I  whispered,  a 
wave  of  alarm  sweeping  over  me, 
'  do  not  stare  at  me  so ;  that  fat 
lady  with  the  yellow  turhan  is 
looking — 0,  how  she  is  looking  !' 

He  hurst  out  laughing. 

*  0  monsieur,  please  don't  laugh 
so,'  I  went  on,  in  an  agony  lest 
Mdlle.  Tardiou's  attention  should 
he  drawn  to  us,  and  that  she 
might  suspect  something  of  the 
truth. 

*But',  Carlotta,  why  are  you 
blushing  like  that  ]' 

'  Monsieur,'  I  answered,  in  great 
confusion, '  I  cannot  help  blush- 
ing.' 

*  Well,  mademoiselle,  I  cannot 
help  laughing.  But  will  you 
trust  me,  Carlotta]'  ho  said  again; 
*  you  really  may  trust  me.' 

How  could  I  help  it)  His 
handsome  face  was  bent  towards 
me,  his  dancing  blue  eyes  were 
looking  fair  into  mine ;  the  breezes, 
playing  with  his  long  brown  mous- 
tache, and  toying  with  my  dusky 
untidy  hair,  were  rustling  entic- 
ingly above  in  the  poplars  and 
elders,  seeming  to  speak  to  me  of 
the  gay  carriages  and  the  beauti- 
ful horses  and  the  brightly- 
dressed  ladies,  and  all  the  bustle 
and  life  of  the  boulevards. 

*  Yes,  I  will  go  with  you,  mon- 
sieur,' I  answered  slowly ;  and 
he  nodded,  well  pleased,  and  went 
over  to  Mdlle.  Tardiou. 

He  came  back  to  me  in  a  mi- 
nute. 


*  You  are  to  put  on  your  jacket 
and  your  hat,  Carlotta ;  bat  I 
must  bring  you  home  in  good 
time,  ma'm'selle  says.' 

And  five  minutes  later  we  were 
rolling  along  the  Champs  Elysees, 
this  monsieur  and  I— this  mon- 
sieur whose  very  existence  had 
only  the  day  before  been  unknown 
to  me. 

Once  again  I  have  no  excuse 
to  offer  for  myself.  I  only  know 
that  I  did  what  I  am  telling  you. 
Looking  back,  I  know,  too,  that 
it  was  impulse  which  often — per- 
haps I  had  better  say  which  al- 
ways— guided  me  in  these  old 
days.  This  is  all  I  can  find  to 
say  for  myself — ^this;  and  that, 
after  all,  I  was  only  a  child. 

What  a  hot  bright  day  it  was  ! 
The  trees  were  beginning  to  lose 
their  first  delicate  green  tints.  I 
remember  that  I  noticed  how 
dusty  they  were,  and  how  dusty 
the  road  was,  and  the  caniages 
and  the  horses  and  the  dresses  of 
the  ladies;  and  this  in  spite  of 
the  incessant  watering  that  went 
on — the  squirting  sparkling  water 
propelled  from  the  odd  little 
machines,  which  the  stolid  men 
in  the  blue  smock-frocks  went 
on  ever  working,  working  at  both 
sides  of  the  way.  I  remember  it 
all,  and  how  glad  I  felt  that  the 
cool  water  came  splashing  over 
the  feet  of  our  jaded  horses,  as 
they  panted  and  strained  in  the 
heat ;  and  what  a  pity  I  thought 
it  that  none  of  the  blue-smocked 
men  were  kind  enough  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  the  dry  parched 
trees,  just  for  once  in  a  way. 

'You  see,*  I  began  suddenly, 
my  thoughts  having  taken  an 
abrupt  turn  to  the  lady  with 
the  yellow  turban  in  ma'm'selle's 
garden — '  you  see,  monsieur,  one 
has  to  be  so  particular  how  one 
behaves  at  these  receptions.' 

'  And  you  think  I  can't  behave 
properly,  Carlottaf 
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'  0  no— at  least  I  didn't.  0, 
but  I  beg  your  pardon ;  how  rude 
I  am,  monsieHT !'  And  I  stopped, 
in  dire  distress  at  my  own  impo- 
litenes& 

He  tnmed  to  look  at  me. 

*  I  wonder  what  makes  you  so 
impulsive  1  You  are  more  French 
than  American,  I  think.' 

*  Am  I  impulsive  V 

*  Well,  don't  you  think  you  are 
— just  a  little  V  he  answered,  with 
an  amused  smile.  'Yesterday,  I 
turned  up  just  in  time  to  prevent 
you  rushing  into  Paris,  all  alone 
and  unprotected — for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time,  too ;'  and  he 
laughed.     *  And  to-day — ' 

*  To-day  you  think  me  worse 
than  impulsive,  monsieur.  My 
mother  was  a  Spaniard ;  perhaps 
that  has  something  to  do  with  it.' 

*.  Your  mother  was  a  Spaniard  V 

I  nodded. 

'  Yes,  she  is  dead.  I  have  had 
no  mother,  no  father,  for — 0,  for 
years  and  years,  monsieur.  What 
are  you  laughing  at]'  I  added, 
rather  shocked  at  such  ill-timed 
levity. 

He  shook  his  head  gravely. 

*  Nothing  ;  I  was  only  wonder- 
ing how  old  you  were.  By  the 
way,  where  shall  we  go  this  after- 
noon, Carlotta?  Which  shall  it 
be  —  an  afternoon  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  or  an  afternoon  at  Ver- 
sailles— or  the  Louvre,  perhaps  V 

I  laughed. 

'  O  monsieur,  that  Louvre  !' 

'  Well,  at  any  rate,  I  must  take 
you  home  to  introduce  you  to 
my  aunt,  in  the  first  place,  and 
to  have  luncheon — may  I  ?  You 
promised  to  trust  me,  you  know.' 

I  hesitated.  '  Then  I  suppose 
I  must,  monsieur;  but  I  really 
don't  think  I  ought  to  have 
trusted  you  at  all — in  this  way.' 

He  touched  the  driver  with  the 
end  of  his  walking-stick :  '  To  the 
Grand  Hotel;'  then  turning  to 
me,  his  eyes  beaming  with  fun^ 


*  Why  ought  you  not  to  have 
trusted  me  in  this  way,  Carlotta )' 

'  Monsieur,  because  it  is  not — 
not---' 

'Welir 

*  Well,  not  proper,  you  know.' 
He  laughed.     '  Dear  me,  child, 

have  you  begun  to  think  of  that 
already  ?  How  many  relations 
have  you — in  Paris,  I  mean  V 

I  looked  at  him  gravely.  '  !N'one 
in  Paris;  in  all  the  world  only 
one,  monsieur.' 

*And  in  all  the  world  how 
many  do  you  think  I  have? 
Why,  with  the  exception  of  my 
old  aunt,  who  is  at  present  sound 
asleep  in  her  sitting-room  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  with  the  exception 
of  her,  I  have  none — none  at  all. 
Well,  now,  look  at  this  great 
Paris,  Carlotta;  look  at  all  the 
hundreds  here  about  us,  look  at 
the  workmen,  and  the  shopmen, 
and  the  soldiers,  and — and  the 
Chinese,'  he  went  on,  glancing 
round.  *  How  many  of  these,' 
and  he  waved  his  hand  vaguely 
towards  them,  *  how  many,  do 
you  think,  of  all  these  care 
whether  it  is  proper  that  you  and 
I  should  be  rolling  along  here 
together — eh  ]* 

I  looked  at  him  very  gravely, 
but  he  was  bending  low  over  a 
beautiful  tea-rose  that  he  had 
plucked  in  madame's  garden. 

*  How  many  of  them  care  V  he 
repeated ;  '  therefore,  what  does  it 
matter — eh  V 

*If  I  thought  that  you  were 
speaking  in  earnest,  monsieur,' 
I  answered  quietly,  *I  would 
stop  the  carriage,  and  find  my 
way  back  to  Mademoiselle  Tar- 
diou's  alone ;  I  would  take  a  car* 
riage  back,'  I  added  hastily,  for  an 
involuntary  smile  had  risen  to 
his  lips.  He  turned  to  look  at 
me. 

*You  would  'do  quite  right, 
Carlotta,'  he  answered  slowly. 
'  I  was  not  in  earnest.    Always  be 
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as  honest  and  trne  as  yon  are  just 
now.' 

And  he  dropped  the  rose  over 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  down 
amongst  the  dost  and  the  water 
and  the  horses'  feet,  and  the 
wheel  of  the  carriage  passed  over 
it. 

*  All  this  time  you  have  asked 
me  nothing  ahout  myself,'  he  said, 
when  we  had  arrived  at  the  hotel, 
and  were  going  np  the  broad 
staircase  together. 

'  May  I  ask  you  what  I  like, 
monsieur  V 

'  Certainly,*  he  answered,  smil- 
ing, as  he  opened  the  door  of 
the  diniog-hcdl,  and  we  seated 
ourselves  side  by  side  at  the  long 
table. 

*  Well,  then,  what  is  your  first 
name)' 

He  laughed.  'I'm  a  little 
ashamed  of  it,  Carlotta, — Antonio, 
Antonio  Maskelyne,  at  your  ser- 
vice, mademoiselle,'  and  he 
bowed  gaily.  '  I  was  called  after 
an  old  friend  of  my  father,  but 
Fve  nothing  Spanish  about  me, 
you  know.' 

*  Neither  have  I,  monsieur,'  I 
answered,  laughing ;  '  but  is  tbat 
really  your  name — Antonio  V  and 
I  turned  to  stare  at  him. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  in 
feigned  impatience.  '  Oiel  /  don't 
look  so  much  surprised,  then ; 
every  one  can't  be  called  Carlotta, 
can  they  V 

I  burst  out  laughing.  'No, 
monsieur,'  I  answered,  after  a 
pause.  '  But  I  never  thought  of 
your  having  a  name  like  that.' 

*  Well,  so  it  is,  at  any  rate.  And 
now  have  you  any  other  important 
questions  to  ask  me  V 

'  Well,'  I  said,  taking  off  my 
broad  white  hat,  and  laying  it  on 
the  seat  beside  me.  *I  really 
don't  know  what  to  ask  you  about 
yourself,  but  I  should  be  very  glad 
if  you  would  tell  me  anything, 
monsieur.' 


*  But  what  shall  I  tell  you  V 

'  0,  anything ;  all  your  history, 
if  you  like.' 

*Very  well,'  he  answered 
lazily.  '  I  was  bom  one  windy 
November  night,  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  fif — * 

I  stopped  him  laughingly.  'O, 
monsieur,  not  that ;  for  instance, 
where  do  you  come  from  V 

'I  come  from  England,  from. 
Devonshire,'  and  his  eyes  looked 
thoughtfully  out  into  the  sun- 
shine; 'my  home  lies  in  the 
middle  of  a  lovely  county ;  an  old 
gray  house  surrounded  by  trees, 
nothing  but  trees  for  miles  on 
every  side  of  it.' 

*  How  pretty  !  And  who  lives 
there,  monsieur  I' 

'  I  do,  Carlotta.' 
'  And  who  else  f 
'  No  one  else.' 

'  O,  and — and  where  does  your 
aunt  live  V 

*  At  Brasely,  not  very  far  from 
London;  but  she  often  comes 
abroad  for  her  health.  She  is  a 
very  feeble,  frail  old  lady,  as  you 
will  see  for  yourself.  When  you 
have  done,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  be  introduced  to  her — ' 

'  I  have  done  now,  monsieur ; 
yes,  I  should  like  it  very  much.' 

'  Come  on,  then ;'  and  he  led 
the  way  up  another  flight  of 
stairs  and  along  a  wide  corridor. 
He  opened  a  door  at  the  further 
end  of  it,  and  ushered  me  smilingly 
in. 

'  This  is  the  young  lady  I  was 
telling  you  about,  aunt.  I  have 
brought  her  to  spend  the  day  with 
us.' 

A  dark  figure  lay  stretched  out 
on  a  sofa  at  the  further  end  of 
the  room,  and  at  monsieur's  words 
the  pale  handsome  face  of  an  old 
woman  was  raised  from  the  pil- 
lows, and  turned  slowly  towards 
me.  A  pair  of  wide  blue  eyes — 
eyes  blue  as  his  were — opened  in 
surprise. 
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'Antonio,'  slie  said  abruptly, 
'  you  told  me  she  was  a  scboc^girl 
— ^a  child.' 

He  laughed.  'So  she  is  a 
schoolgirl,  aunt.  I  don't  think  I 
called  her  a  child;  but  I  don't 
suppose  you  are  much  more  than 
one,  are  you,  Carlotta  V 

The  old  lady  raised  herself,  and 
held  out  her  thin  shriyelled  hand 
to  me. 

*How  do  you  do,  dear)'  she 
said. 

'  How  do  you  do,  madame  V 

Monsieur  laughed,  and  seated 
.  himself  on  one  of  the  dainty 
chintz-coyered  chairs. 

'This  young  lady,  aunt  Caro- 
line/ he  said,  '  is  half  American, 
half  Spaniard,  and  wholly  French. 
Her  name  reminds  one  of  yours 
somehow.' 

'  What  is  your  name  V  She  had 
been  fumbling  among  shawls 
around  her,  and  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  a  gold  eye- 
glass from  amongst  them ;  she 
asked  the  question  so  suddenly 
that  I  started  in  my  chair. 

'  Carlotta  Raleigh.' 

It  struck  me  there  was  some- 
thing hard  in  her  face ;  hardness 
in  a  woman  always  incites  me  to 
action. 

'  What  may  I  call  madame  V  I 
added,  a  little  defiantly. 

Monsieur  opened  his  eyes. 

'You  always  call  her  madame ; 
madame  does  very  welL' 

I  laughed. 

'  It  must  be  something  else — 
Madame  what?' 

The  eyeglass  fell  with  a  click. 

'Antonio,  you  ought  not  to 
have  brought  that  child  here;  and 
you,  Carlotta,  ought  not  to  have 
come.  You  are  far,  &r  too 
pretty  and  too — ' 

I  rose,  blushing,  but  indignant. 

'  I  think  I  will  go  home  now, 
madame — ' 

'  Indeed,  you  will  do  nothing 
of  the   sort,  Carlotta,'  monsieur 


interrupted,  with  considerable 
irritation.  'Aunt  Caroline,  how 
ridiculous  of  you !  I  asked  Car- 
lotta to  spend  this  afternoon  with 
us,  and  I  thought  that,  of  course, 
you  would  help  me  to  make  her 
enjoy  herself.' 

Her  face  softened  as  she  looked 
at  me. 

'I  don't  want  to  be  unkind, 
Carlotta,  but  I  do  not  like  the 
responsibility  of  it.  What  would 
your  friends  say  V 

'  I  have  no  friends,  madame ; 
however,  I  would  rather  go.' 

Monsieur  faced  his  aunt. 

'  Carlotta  and  I  are  going  out 
for  a  drive,*  he  said  slowly ;  *  we 
are  going  round  to  the  flower- 
market,  and  to  the  Printemps,  and 
to  the  Bois.  Will  you  come  with 
us,  aunt  Caroline,  or  not  ?' 

She  raised  herself  again,  and 
looked  at  him. 

'  Antonio,  are  you  in  earnest  V 

'  Quite.' 

*  Then  assuredly  I  will.  Car- 
lotta dear,  would  you  mind  ring- 
ing the  bell  for  me  7' 

She  had  risen,  and  something 
in  the  graceful  beating  of  her  tall, 
erect,  black-robed  figure  made  mo 
ashamed  of  myself  for  having 
been  so  near  flying  out  of  the 
room  after  the  fashion  of  yester- 
day. I  rang  it ;  and  she  turned 
again  to  look  at  me. 

*  The  more  I  see  of  the  young 
people  of  other  nations,  the  more 
I  regret  the  gaucherie  and  awk- 
wardness of  the  English.  Don't 
you  agree  with  me,  Antonio  V 

'  We  will  talk  of  it  at  another 
time,  if  you  please,  aunt  Caro- 
line,' he  answered  gently. 

I  went  up  to  him. 

'  I  would  like  to  go  home  now, 
monsieur ;  madame  thinks  I 
ought  not  to  be  here.* 

She  took  my  hot,  gloved  hand 
suddenly  in  hers. 

'You  do  not  understand  me,' 
she  said ;  '  it  is  only  that  if  you 
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were  my  daughter,  I  would  not 
like  it.  Do  you  understand 
nowl' 

I  hesitated.  '  Better,  madame ; 
but — but  I  think — *  and  my  voice 
quivered. 

Monsieur  shut  the  album,  whose 
leaves  he  had  been  turning  over 
impatiently,  with  a  loud  snap. 

*Well,  Carlotta;  well,  aunt 
Caroline;  I  think  we  have  all 
said  quite  enough  about  it.  You, 
Carlotta,  have  nothing  to  do  now 
but  to  enjoy  yourself;  and  you, 
aunt — ' 

*  Would  you  like  to  put  your 
hat  on  at  the  mirror,  dearf 

A  servant  had  come  in  with 
cloaks,  and  aunt  Caroline  inter* 
rupted  opportunely. 

Monsieur  bent  down  to  me. 
'You  are  angry  with  my  aunt,' 
he  said. 

I  looked  at  him.  'Xo,  monsieur ; 
but  I  am  angry  with  you  and  my- 
self:  because  you  ought  not  to 
have  brought  me,  and  I  ought  not 
to  have  come.' 

He  laughed.  *  How  long  will  it 
last — the  anger)' 

A  rustle  of  crape  and  silk. 

*  Antonio,  will  you  give  me  your 
arm  down-stairs  V  Aunt  Caroline 
stood  ready,  waiting,  and  was 
looking  at  us. 

He  took  his  hat  from  the  table. 

*  Will  you  have  the  other  one, 
Carlotta  Y 

I  drew  myself  up.  *  No,  thank 
you,  monsieur,*  I  answered  stiffly ; 
'  I  will  follow  you.' 

And  as  we  passed  down  the 
staircase,  all  the  brilliancy  and 
noise  and  life  did  not  prevent  me 
hearing  him  say  Eomething  about 
'  unkindness,'  and  *not  making 
the  child  happy  ;'  and  aunt  Caro- 
line's softly  spoken  answer  : 
.  *  I  am  so  afraid  of  you — amus- 
ing yourself,  Antonio.' 

My  cheeks  blazed,  and  I  stood 
for  a  moment  so  that  I  might 
follow  them  out  of  hearing  of  what 


they  were  saying,  but  hia  voice 
came  echoing  back  again  : 

'  You  never  will  understand  me, 
aunt  Caroline,'  he  said. 

They  waited  for  me  at  the  door. 
Monsieur's  eye  sought  mine 
curiously. 

'  My  aunt  has  been  accusing  me 
of  amusing  myself;  ia  that  a  great 
crime,  Carlotta?' 

'  Of  amusing  yourself  with  me, 
monsieur  ]' 

He  drew  in  his  breath.  *  WeU, 
yes,  that  was  just  it.' 

'  And  do  you  think  I  cannot 
amuse  myself  also,  madame  f  I 
asked,  turning  suddenly  to  her.    ' 

She  did  not  answer  until  we 
were  settled  in  the  carriage  and 
had  begun  to  roll  through  the 
boulevards  again. 

*  I  think  you  are  either  more 
or  less  of  a  child  than  one  would 
suppose  you,  Carlotta.' 

And  monsieur  said  nothing, 
but  his  eyes  laughed;  and  he 
leaned  his  head  back  in  the  car- 
riage, and  told  me  to  look  at  the 
birds  on  the  dusty  trees,  and  asked 
if  I  had  never  wondered  why  they 
were  not  afraid  to  sing  and  twitter 
there,  when  the  trees  were  willing 
and  ready  to  choke  them  with 
dust  if  they  even  so  much  as 
opened  their  mouths.  And  I 
laughed,  and  answered  that  I 
never  did  wonder  about  such 
funny  things.  But  aunt  Caroline 
turneid  from  her  scrutiny,  through 
the  gold  eyeglass,  of  the  passers- 
by,  and  looked  at  him. 

*  You  must  be  mad,  Antonio,' 
she  said  coldly;  but  her  face 
coloured  slightly  as  she  met  my 
astonished  eyes.  •  Will  you  mind 
coming  to  the  Madeleine  first, 
Carlotta  1' 

Monsieur  interrupted  again. 

*  Carlotta  is  a  heretic,  like  me,' 
he  said  calmly.  . 

<  Madame,  I  would  like  to  go 
very  much  indeed.  I  like  the 
beauty  of  it,  and  the  music' 
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'  Then  there  is  some  hope  for 
yon,'  she  answered  shortly;  and 
monsieur  murmured  '  Dust !'  he- 
tween  his  teeth  and  laughed 
again. 

And  so  the  long  hright  autumn 
afternoon  passed  on.  Monsieur 
"bought  me  flowers  at  the  flower- 
market  near  the  Madeleine.  I 
think  I  can  see  him  now,  as  I 
write,  making  his  way  through 
the  baskets  and  stalls  of  flowers, 
and  the  smiling  flower-sellers, 
laughing  and  talking  as  he  went. 
He  would  have  one  little  bit  from 
one,  and  one  from  another,  but 
nothing  that  was  not  perfection. 
And  aunt  Caroline  and  I,  watch- 
ing it  all  in  the  carriage  from  a 
distance,  enjoyed  it  each  in  our 
own  way.  For  though  she  did 
say,  *My  nephew  grows  more 
foolish  each  year  he  lives  !'  very 
sternly,  there  was  a  look  in  her 
face  which  belied  her  words ;  and 
somehow  I  knew  that  she  was 
pleased  to  watch  him ;  and  I  felt 
glad  that,  after  all,  she  should  be 
fond  and  proud  of  monsieur. 

She  bought  me  a  work-basket 
at  the  Printemps — that  I  know, 
for  I  see  it  noted  in  my  diary — 
and  I  remember  the  long  drive  in 
the  beautiful  Bois,  and  the  sombre 
tint  of  evening  overshadowing  us. 
Monsieur  grew  silent,  and  I  lost 
myself  in  dreamland,  and  aunt 
Caroline  drew  her  cloak  around 
her  and  shivered. 

*  We  must  go  home  now,  An- 
tonio,' she  said. 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

*  Yes,  we  will  take  you  back  to 
the  hotel  at  once,  because  you 
might  be  late  for  dinner;  and 
after  that  Carlotta  and  I  must 
drive  straight  to  Mdlle.  Tardiou's. 
I  am  very  sorry,  Carlotta,  but  I 
gave  mademoiselle  my  word  of 
honour  that  you  would  be  in  by 
half-past  eight.' 

Aunt  Caroline  looked  at  him. 
^But,  Antonio,    I  cannot   let 


you  drive    home   with    Carlotta 
alone,'  she  answered  solemnly. 

He  burst  out  laughing,  and  laid 
his  hand  kindly  and  suddenly  on 
her  shoulder;  and  the  people 
turned  round  in  their  carriages 
in  the  autumn  sunset,  and  looked 
with  a  smile  at  monsieur's  hand- 
some head  thrown  back  in  laugh- 
ter, and  at  the  stern  face  of  the 
old  lady  quivering  betwixt  dignity 
and  softness,  and  at  me  on  the 
opposite  seat  in  my  dove- coloured 
dress,  with  my  blushing  cheeks 
and  down -cast  eyes. 

And  I  have  often  wondered 
what  their  thoughts  were:  what 
they  were  thinking  of  monsieur, 
and  aunt  Caroline,  and  me  that 
long-ago  evening.  I  should  have 
liked  to  know  then,  and  I  should 
like  to  know  now.  '  It  is  just 
one  of  these  stupid  impossible 
fancies  which  are  so  teasing  to 
one's  common  sense. 

It  was  as  monsieur  wished. 
We  drove  aunt  Caroline  to  the 
hotel,  and  there  she  said  good- 
bye to  me. 

'  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you, 
Carlotta;'  and  she  stooped  and 
kissed  my  brow  lightly.  *  We  are 
going  away  to-morrow;  but  we 
shall  come  back  some  time  or  other 
and  then  perhaps  we  may  see  you 
again.' 

Monsieur  was  standing  on  the 
steps  beside  her,  but  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  at  me. 

'  Aunt  Caroline,  how  impru- 
dent !'  he  exclaimed ;  and  when 
he  was  sitting  beside  me  again, 
and  we  were  on  our  way  to  Mdlle. 
Tardiou's,  *  don't  you  agree  with 
me,  Carlotta  Y  he  said. 

*No,  monsieur;  but  I  agree 
with  your  aunt  in  this,  that  you 
must  not  amuse  yourself.' 

He  laughed. 

*What  do  you  think  of  my 
aunti' 

We  were  crossing  one  of  the 
bridges  of  the  Seine  at  the  time, 
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and  my  eyes  wandered  up  and 
down  and  along  the  ever-changing 
river. 

*I  think  she  is  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
monsieur.' 

He  turned  quickly,  and  looked 
at  me. 

*  What  made,  you  think  of  that, 
Carlotta  V  he  asked  quietly. 

*  I  don't  know.     Whyr 

'  Because  it  is  so  true ;  and  not 
only  of  her,  hut  of  her  past  life ;' 
and  he  paused  an  instant,  and 
then  added  gaily,  *  however,  some 
people  are  all  sunshine,  and  some 
all  shadow ;  and  I  prefer  the  sun- 
shiny ones  :  do  you  V 

I  nodded. 

'  You  are  all  sunshine,  mon- 
sieur,' I  said  involuntarily. 

He  hurst  out  laughing,  and 
raised  his  hat  slightly. 

'  Ah,  thank  you,  Carlotta ;  hut 
rememher,  you're  not  to  amuse 
yourself.' 

And  then  I  think  there  came 
a  long,  long  pause ;  and  I  listened 
to  the  rolling  of  the  carriages,  and 
watched  the  lengthening  heams 
of  the  setting  sun,  and  speculated 
vaguely  as  to  the  lives  and  wishes 
and  hopes  of  the  passers-hy. 
Monsieur  held  his  hand  out  sud- 
denly for  the  flowers  he  had  given 
me;  he  hent  his  head  over  them. 

'Carlotta,'  he  said,  <my  aunt 
told  you  that  we  are  leaving  Paris 
to-morrow.' 

'Yes,  monsieur.' 

'Well,  I  am  going  as  far  as 
the  south  of  France  with  her,  and 
after  that  I  start  off  for  the  other 
side  of  the  world  by  myself.' 

*  O,  indeed,  monsieur !' 

*  Yes ;  hut  in  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  years  I  shall  he  able  to 
come  hack  again.  Where  shall 
you  be  then,  Carlotta  V 

'  I — I  cannot  say,  monsieur.  I 
think — I  am  afraid — that  I  shall 
he  in  America.' 

There  must  have  been  some- 


thing in  my  voice,  for  he  tnxned 
to  look  at  me. 

'  In  New  York  f 

'  Yes,  monsieur,  with  my  guard- 
ian.' 

We  had  arrived  at  Mdlle.  Tar- 
diou's :  he  got  out,  and  pealed  the 
great  bell  of  the  courtyard  door. 
Then  he  turned  deliberately  to  me. 

'Now,  for  one  moment,  Car- 
lotta, will  you  listen,  dearl  In 
three  years  you  will  be  in  New 
York,  you  say;  in  three  yeais, 
then,  Oarlotta,  so  shall  L  There 
are  sometimes  things,  incidents  in 
a  life,'  he  went  on  hurriedly, 
'  which  change  the  whole  current 
of  it'  He  hesitated  for  a  moment. 
'Oarlotta,  I  may  never  see  yoa 
again;  I  must — ^I  must  tell  you 
this,  then.  A  new  era  of  my  life 
began  for  me  on  the  day  that  a 
girl,  in  a  sad-coloured  dress,  first 
raised  her  great  sorrowful  golden- 
brown  eyes  to  me.' 

I  pulled  my  hand  away  from 
his. 

'  Monsieur — ^you  are — amusing 
yourself,'  I  answered,  my  voice 
quivering. 

'  Time  will  show,'  he  answered 
quietly.     '  Good-bye,  Oarlotta.' 

'  Good-bye,  monsieur.' 

And  the  iron  door  of  the  court- 
yard closed  with  a  duU  thud  be- 
tween monsieur's  life  and  mine. 


CHAPTER  III. 

FOR  EVER  OR  NEVER. 

*  Nevcr'a  a  long  word.' 

*  Ay,  and  forever,  too.'      OldPlajf» 

'  Talk  of  pomps  and  vanities,  my 
dear,  the  people  are  the  pomps 
and  vanities.  Always  remember 
that,  Oarlotta,  it's  the  people — 
the  people.' 

Four  o'clock  one  beautiful  au- 
tumn afternoon,  and  I  with  my 
guardian,  Jonathan  Deane,  am 
driving  slowly  along  a  crowded 
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New  York  avenue  —  Jonaihaii 
Deane,  or  uncle  Jonathan,  as  he 
likes  me  to  call  him. 

Three  years  have  passed  away 
since  I  said  good-bye  to  monsieur 
under  the  laurels  at  Mdlle.  Tar- 
diou's  gate  that  calm,  still,  soft 
autunm  evening ;  and  the  last  two, 
at  any  rate,  have  been  happy 
bright  years  for  me.  The  very 
first  night  that  uncle  Jonathan 
brought  me  home  to  his  great  city 
house  he  made  me  mistress  of  it, 
and  of  all  my  own  actions  as  well. 

'  Have  balls,  receptions,  parties, 
concerts,  Oarlotta,'  he  Said,  stand- 
ing with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and 
twitching  at  his  collar  in  a  way 
that  was  habitual  to  him — '  well 
and  good,  say  I;  have  nothing 
and  nobody — well  and  good,  say 
I  again.  Have  every  one  or  no 
one;  do  anything  or  nothing — 
only  be  happy,  my  dear,  do  make 
yourself  happy.  Eemember,  I 
shall  always  be  perfectly  pleased 
with  what  you  do,  or  wish  to  do' — 
here  he  blew  his  nose  lustily  with 
his  red  pocket-handkerchief — *for 
your  mother's  sake,  Oarlotta.' 

And  never,  by  look  or  word, 
had  he  been  aught  that  was  not 
good  and  kind  and  generous  to 
me ;  and  I  had  been  very,  very 
happy.     Dear  uncle  Jonathan  ! 

And  so  we  drove  sleepily  along, 
and  I  lay  back  in  the  carriage 
and  listened  with  an  amused  smile 
to  uncle  Jonathan's  criticisms. 

*  Now,  here's  a  precious  pomp 
and  vanity,  Carlotta.  Do  you 
see  him — that  fellow  in  the  smart 
green  trap,  silver-mounted  har- 
ness, &c.  ?  Hasn't  a  penny  to 
bless  himself  with,  though  you 
wouldn't  think  it,  to  look  at  him, 
would  you  ]  Knows  that  I  know 
it  too ;  that's  the  amusing  part  of 
it.  How  do  you  do,  sirl  Hoto 
do  you  do  V 

I  laughed. 

*  Poor  little  man  !  Uncle  Jona- 
than, how  uncomfortable  for  him !' 


'  Well,  he  doesn't  look  as  if  he 
felt  it,  does  he  f  And  here — here 
comes  another  pomp  and  vanity. 
Do  you  see  who  I  mean  ?  That 
lady  in 'the  yellow  coach  with 
the  powdered  footmen  and  the 
armorial  bearings.  The  coach  is 
not  paid  for,  Carlotta;  nor  the  foot- 
men, nor  the  armorial  bearings. 
Knows  that  I  know]  it  too ;  most 
amusing  to  me.  How  do  you  do, 
madami  /jTow  do  you?  Why,  Car- 
lotta, Carlotta  I  Where — where 
are  y 01  going  7 

For,  calling  hastily  to  the  coach- 
man io  stop,  I  sprang  out  of  the 
carriage,  dashed  heedl^sly  through 
the  crowded  thoroughfare,  and 
arrived  at  the  footpath  panting 
and  excited.  I  held  out  my 
hand. 

*  Monsieur !'  I  cried  breathlessly. 
'  Carlotta !' 

And  we  stood — I  struggling  for 
breath,  monsieur  looking  at  me, 
his  face  working  with  conflicting 
emotion.  Suddenly  he  burst  out 
laughing. 

*  0  Carlotta,'  he  said,  '  we  do 
seem  fated  to  meet  in  the  queer- 
est way.  I  didrft  see  you;  where 
did  you  come  from  V 

I  pointed  through  the  crowd 
to  the  carriage,  where  my  amazed 
guardian  still  sat  staring  at  us. 

'  From  there,  monsieur ;  that 
one  with  the  old  gentleman  in- 
side of  it.  We  were  driving,  and 
I  saw  you.  Come  over  to  him 
with  me;  but,  monsieur,  you'll 
have  to  run  for  it.' 

'  All  right,  Carlotta.' 

And  run  we  do.  When  we 
arrive  I  sink  back  laughing,  and 
at  the  same  time  making  a  violent 
effort  to  explain. 

*  Uncle  Jonathan,  I  beg  your 
pardon ;  this  ia  an  old  friend  of 
mine  —  Monsieur  —  I  mean  Mr. 
— Maskelyne.  I  saw  him  walking 
along,  and  there  wasn't  time  to 
explain.' 

Monsieur's  fingers  toyed  with 
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his  walkiDg- stick  a  little  ner- 
vously. 

'How  do  you  do,  sir?*  says 
uncle  Jonathan.  'Staying  long 
in  New  York  ?' 

'  I  don't  know  yet,  Mr. — 
Mr.—,'  and  he  broke  off,  laugh- 
ing. *  Carlotta  has  not  told  me 
your  name,  I  think.' 

'  Deane,  sir,  Deane ;'  and  uncle 
Jonathan  smiled  and  twirled  his 
thumbs,  and  looked  not  a  little 
proud  of  it. 

•  I  only  arrived  a  day  ago,  Mr. 
Deane.' 

'Indeed!  and  so — so  you  are 
an  old  friend  of  my  ward's  f  and 
his  eyes  passed  swiftly  from  mon- 
sieur to  me.     I  nodded. 

*It  will  be  three  years  next 
Thursday  morning  since  I  first 
met  you,  monsieur.' 

He  looked  at  me.  'And  three 
years  next  Friday  evening  since 
you  last  said  good-bye  to  me.' 

I  felt  the  colour  rise  to  my  face. 

'  Yes,  of  course.  O  monsieur, 
that  Louvre  !  Do  you  know,  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  I  have 
never  been  there  since  then — ^you 
know — * 

'  I  was  there,  in  the  yery  spot, 
onl}*^  a  month  ago.' 

I  laughed. 

'  How  does  it  look  V 

'  It  looked  very  well  to  me.' 

Uncle  Jonathan  interposed 
quietly,  'Was  it  at  the  Louvre 
you  first  met  Carlotta,  Mr.  !Mas- 
kelyne  ]' 

'  Yes ;'  and  he  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment. 'I  think  I  ought  to  tell 
you.     May  I,  Carlotta?' 

'  Only  if  you  put  me  in  as 
favourable  a  light  as  possible, 
monsieur.' 

And  as  we  threaded  our  way 
slowly  along,  monsieur,  laughing 
now  and  again,  and  with  the 
colour  rising  to  his  bronzed  face 
occasionally — monsieur  told  my 
guardian  the  tale  of  how  he  had 
come  to  know  me. 


'  Xow,  uncle  Jonathan/  I  said, 
'are  you  shocked!  O,  by  the 
way,  that  makes  me  think  of 
your  aunt,  monsieur.  Where  is 
sher 

He  laughed. 

'  In  England.  She  was  talking 
of  you  lately.' 

'  Are  you  shocked,  uncle  Jona- 
than V  I  asked  again. 

He  looked  straight  over  into 
monsieur's  laughing  eyes,  and 
smiled. 

'  Had  I  not  seen  Mr.  Maske- 
lyne  I  might  have  been — a  Uttle, 
dear ;  as  it  is,  I  can  only  feel 
grateful  to  him.* 

I  nodded,  well  satis&ed ;  and 
he  went  on. 

'You  must  make  our  house 
your  home,  of  course.  Must  he 
not,  Carlotta  V 

1  smiled. 

'  I  daresay  he  would  rather 
live  in  an  hotel  than  with  us, 
uncle  Jonathan.' 

He  answered  my  guardian,  but 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  me. 

'  I  shall  be  delighted  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Deane.  Y^ou  are  too  kind, 
you  and  Carlotta,' 

'  Do  you  think  Carlotta  changed 
at  ain'  uncle  Jonathan  asked, 
turning  to  look  at  me  medita- 
tively. 

I  laughed. 

'  Uncle  Jonathan  means,  am  I 
improved,  or  have  I  begun  to 
look  old  already?  A  season  in 
^New  York  does  wear  one  out  so 
terribly,  monsieur.' 

'  You  are  just  the  same,  I  think, 
Carlotta.' 

A  sudden  impulse  moved  me 
to  ask, 

'  Why  do  you  say  IthiuJc,  mon- 
sieur V 

The  colour  deepened  on  his 
face  slightly. 

'  Because  I  have  yet  to  find  out 
if  you  are  the  same  in  all  things.' 

'  Mr.  Maskelyne  doesn't  ap* 
prove  of  jumping  at  rash  concla- 
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eionSy  my  dear/  ancle  Jonathan 
added  langhingl  j. 

*  Doesn't  he !'  and  something 
impelled  me  to  glance  upwards 
expressively,  and  raise  my  shoul- 
ders in  trae  French  fashion. 

Monsieur  laughed  heartily;  and, 
as  we  swept  round  the  comer  of 
the  square  where  we  lived,  the 
spirit  of  mischief  entered  into  me. 

'  Mr.  Maskelyne,'  I  said  gravely, 
*we  know  nothing  aboat  you — 
nothing  at  all.  I  am  quite  sure 
your  aunt  Caroline  would  say, 
^'  Carlotta,  you  oaght  not  to  have 
asked  him,  and  you,  Antonio, 
ought  not  to  go."  How  do  you 
know  that  we  are  respectable 
sort  of  people!  and  how  do  we 
know  who  you  are?' 

Uncle  Jonathan  turned  to  stare 
at  me. 

*My  dear  Carlotta!*  he  ex- 
claimed ;  *  why,  my  dear  I' 

Monsieur  took  his  hat  off,  and 
dusted  it  carefully. 

*  Well,  Carlotta,  I  suppose — ^ 

*  Well,  what  V 

*  I  suppose  any  one  knows  your 
uncle  in  New  York  V 

My  guardian  straightened  him- 
self.    ^  I  think  so,'  he  said. 

*  And ' — and  the  carriage  drew  up 
at  our  home — *  and  as  for  me — ' 
He  paused,  and  added  suddenly,  as 
uncle  Jonathan  got  carefully  out, 
'  Do  I  look  like  an  impostor,  Car- 
lotta 1  Now,  if  you  are  just  the 
same,  you  know,  as  you  used  to 
be,  you  'will  open  your  eyes,  and 
answer,  "  Why,  n — 0,  monsieur." ' 

I  laughed,  half  vexed. 
^  How  dare  you  recall  those  old 
times  in  that  way  V 

*  You  bring  them  to  my  me- 
mory.* 

I  turned  instinctively. 

'  You  had  forgotten  them  V 

He  stooped,  and  bent  his  head 

low  over  a  beautiful  tea-rose  plant 

in  the  hall. 

*  Perhaps,'  he  said  quietly. 

•        *        »        »        » 
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*  But  we  cannot— we  really  can- 
not leave  you  alone,  Carlotta.' 

I  pushed  back  my  opera-cloak 
impatiently. 

*  But  you  must,  Hose,  since  your 
mother  is  ilL  Mr.  Maskelyne  and 
I  can  take  a  cab ;  or  perhips  you 
could  call  at  uncle  Jonathan's, 
and  tell  them  to  send  the  carriage 
for  us.' 

Monsieur  had  been  with  us  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  and  I  were 
at  the  opera  with  my  friend  Rose 
Fenton,  and  her  mother  was 
chaperoning  the  lot  of  us. 

Mrs.  Fenton  looked  feebly  to- 
wards me. 

'  I  think  it  would  be  best  for 
you  to  come  away  at  once,  Car- 
lotta ;  but  as  you  are  so  anxious 
to  see  the  end,  we  can  tell  your 
uncle  to  send  the  carriage  for 
you — I  don't  suppose  he  will 
mind.'  And  she  glanced  doubt- 
fully from  monsieur  to  me  again. 
'  I  feel  so  ill,  I  really  cannot 
stay.' 

Rose  held  my  hand  for  a  mo- 
ment longer. 

*  Mamma,  we  might  send  back 
our  own  carriage  for  them.' 

*  O  my  dear,  the  piece  would 
be  over;  we  have  such  a  long 
way  to  go,  Mr.  Maskelyne.  But 
I  think  it  will  be  all  right  if 
we  leave  the  message  with  your 
uncle.' 

'I  am  sure  it  will,'  I  echoed 
hastily,  too  much  interested  in  the 
play  to  give  the  matter  any  serious 
consideration.  '  Good-bye,  good- 
bye, Kose  darling  !'  And  I  turned 
my  eyes  eagerly  towards  the  stage 
again. 

And  it  was  not  until  the  cur- 
tain had  dropped  and  all  was  over 
that  I  looked  round,  with  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  at  monsieur. 

« Well,'  I  said—'  weU,  what  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  And  what  do 
think  of  the  voices  V 

*  Glorious  1'  he  answered,  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  flashing  into 
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his  ejes.  '  But  now,  Carlotta, 
what  is  to  he  done  1  I  hope  the 
carriage  has  arrived.' 

*  O,  <«f  course  it  has,  monsieur.' 
'  Will  vou  wait  here  until  I  see  V 

*  No,  I  will  come'  down  with 
you.*  And  we  left  the  box  to- 
gether. 

lie  6tof>ped  at  the  foot  of  the 
staircase. 

'  Have  you  a  cloak  with  you  1 
Put  it  on,  then.'  And  we  stepped 
out  iuto  the  open  air. 

'  0  monsieur,'  I  exclaimed,  *  the 
rain  I     What  shall  we  do  1' 

*How  unfortunate!  You  must 
go  back  and  wait  till  I  get  the 
carriage,  I'm  afraid,  Carlotta.  I 
won't  be  long.* 

I  wrapped  my  cloak  closer 
around  me,  and  crushed  myself  up 
into  an  angle  of  the  wall.  Four, 
five  minutes  passed,  and  just  as  I 
was  beginning  to  grow  impatient 
he  pushed  his  way  in  again,  his 
cap  and  face  and  moustache  soak- 
ing with  rain. 

'  Are  you  cold  V  he  asked,  look- 
ing at  me  anxiously.  'The  car- 
riage is  not  there,  and  all  the  cabs 
are  engaged ;  but  I  have  sent  for 
one.' 

'  Gould  Mrs.  Fenton  and  Eose 
have  forgotten  to  leave  the  mes- 
sage at  uncle  Jonathan's  V 

'  I  don't  know ;  there  has  been 
plenty  of  time  for  the  carriage  to 
get  ready  and  come  here.' 

I  shivered. 

'  We  must  just  wait,  monsieur.' 

*  For  the  cab — ^yes,  Carlotta.' 
But  another  long  five  minutes 

brings  me  to  a  sudden  resolve, 
and  I  pull  the  hood  of  my  water- 
proof cloak  over  my  head. 

'  Monsieur,  it  is  not  very  &r ; 
we  could  walk  home,  couldn't  we  % 
It  would  be  much  better.' 

He  hesitated. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  wouldn't  get 
cold  or  anything)  I  do  think  it 
would  be  the  very  best  plan  to 
walk,  if  you  are  sure.' 


*•  I  am  quite  sure,  monsiear.' 

And  we  sally  once  more  out 
into  the  dark  night,  the  wind  and 
rain  beating  violently  against  us. 
Our  feet  splashed  along  the  wet 
pavement. 

*'  Take  my  arm,  Carlotta,  or ' — 
and  he  struggled  between  laughter 
and  breathlessness — ^or  would 
you  rather  follow  me  V 

I  burst  out  laughing. 

'What  a  memory  you  must 
have,  monsieur!  But,  once  for 
all,  I  object  to  you  recalling  those 
old  times  in  that  way.' 

A  street-lamp  flickered  wildly 
down  on  us. 

'  Carlotta.  do  you  mean  itf  and 
he  turned  abruptly  to  look  at  me. 

I  glanced  up  at  him,  and  droop- 
ed my  eyes  before  the  sudden 
gravity  of  his. 

*  Well,  n— 0,  monsieur/  I  an- 
swered slowly. 

We  turn  a  comer,  and  I  gasp 
for  breath  in  the  gust  which  meets 
us. 

'  Do  you  feel  all  right—dearest  V 

My  heart  gives  a  terrific  bound, 
and  there  is  a  long  pause ;  but, 
after  all,  it  seems  only  natural 
that  I  should  answer  him  just  in 
my  usual  way. 

'All  rights  thank  you,  mon- 
sieur.' 

Another  long  pause,  and  then, 
both  at  the  same  time,  and  both 
impelled  by  the  same  thoughts,  in 
spite  of  the  wind  and  rain,  and 
the  love  burning  in  our  hearts  for 
each  other,  we  burst  out  laughing. 
He  stooped  and  kissed  me  lightly ; 
but  no  other  word  passed  between 
us  until  we  had  fought  our  way 
through  the  storm,  and  were  stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  my  uncles' 
house  together,  with  the  noise  of 
the  wind  sweeping  around  the 
square,  and  the  garden  trees  oppo  - 
site  tossing  wildly  about  in  the 
darknesa 

He  bent  down  to  me. 

'  Carlotta,'  he  said  passionately 
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— '  Carlotta  dearest,  perhaps  I  am 
taking  youi  love  for  me  too  much 
for  granted ;  but  I  do  not  know. 
I  don't  like  to  think  what  a  life- 
time spent  without  you  would  be 
to  me ;'  and  one  of  his  strong  wet 
hands  closed  suddenly  over  mine. 
'  Do  you— can  you  lore  me  enough 
to  be  my  wife — mine  for  ever  ?  or 
must  I — must  I  go  away  and 
never  see  you  again  ?  I  think — I 
am  sure  I  can  satisfy  uncle 
Jonathan  that  it  would  be — good 
for  you  to  marry  me ;  Carlotta, 
darling,  don't  send  me  away — be 
my  wife,  Carlotta.' 

I  am  drenched ;  the  rain  pours 
unceasingly,  and  my  head  feels 
as  if  it  would  break  with  the 
fury  of  the  storm  ;  but  there  is  a 
great  peace  at  my  heast  as  I  an- 
swer, a]  little  surprised  at  the 
earnestness  of  the  appeal,  as  if 
there  could  be  any  doubt : 


*  0  yes,  monsieur.' 

And  Bose  Fenton,  coming  in 
next  morning  to  explain  that  her 
mother  fainted  as  soon  as  she 
got  into  the  carriage,  and  that 
they  had  to  drive  her  straight 
home;  and  that  she  was  so  ill, 
all  recollection  of  their  promisi 
about  leaving  the  message  at 
uncle  Jonathan's  escaped  iiose*s 
memory  until  too  late ;  and  how 
very,  very  sorry  and  ashamed  they 
were — 

Rose  Fenton,  coming  in  to  say 
all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
was,  doubtless,  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  be  stopped  at  the  out- 
set by  rather  a  shy  kiss  from 
me,  and  a  laughingly  outstretched 
hand  from  monsieur : 

'Miss  Fenton,  we  are  so — so 
much  obliged  to  you.  Won't  yoa 
congratulate  mef 
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The  shadows  lengthen  and  the  sunlight  dies 
In  hectic  glow  above  the  waving  trees, 

Its  parting  hymn  breathed  forth  in  lullabys 
By  the  soft  rustling  of  the  evening  breeze. 

Bee  you  yon  ivied  wall,  whose  sombre  gray 
Kecks  little  of  the  onward  march  of  Time, 

Bearing  as  yet  no  traces  of  decay 

To  mar  the  beauty  of  each  curved  line. 

Above,  the  storied  western  window  stands 

(Painted  by  one  now  numbering  with  the  dead) — 

Scenes  of  the  Blessed  Life  in  holy  lands. 

And  one  sad  picture  of  a  thorn-crowned  Head. 

Look  how  the  rosy  light  on  that  bright  pane 

Reflects  a  radiance  dazzling  to  behold, 
Falling  aslant  a  headstone,  where  I  fain 

Would  pause,  to  read  the  history  thereon  told. 

Only  one  word  marks  out  that  lonely  spot — 
Only  one  word,  with  deepest  sadness  fraught.: 

**  Miseremus  " — most  wretched !  Pass  it  not, 
But  follow  on  the  saddened  train  of  thought. 

Think  on  and  pity  this  poor  soul,  whose  life 
Was  all  so  full  of  woe  and  deep  unrest, 

That  peaceful  death,  ending  its  earthly  strife, 
Gould  bring  with  him  no  glorious  vision  blest. 

Leave  not  the  lonely  grave  without  one  prayer 
For  all  the  sorrow-laden  and  the  lone ; 

Pray  that  for  them  a  silver  lining  fair 

May  chase  the  clouds  which  veil  the  great  unknown. 

The  shadows  deepen,  twilight  now  draws  nigh ; 

No  sunset  frames  the  west  in  ruby  red ; 
The  breeze  dies  softly  in  a  farewell  sigh, 

And  rest  and  peace  are  with  the  weary  dead. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  next  three  weeks  passed 
away  happily  for  Lucy  in  the 
society  of  her  brother,  who  came 
up,  looking  pale  and  fagged  after 
his  long  combat  with  the  heat. 
Never  was  there  a  more  devoted 
sister.  She  seemed  hardly  to 
think  of  herself,  but  always  of 
Hal,  and  soon  had  her  reward  in 
seeing  him  regain  his  good  spirits 
and  healthy  looks.  Many  a  plea- 
sant hour  did  they  spend  together 
in  the  verandah,  she  reading  to 
him  or  chatting  on  the  various 
topics  within  her  range  which 
were  likely  to  interest  Mm,  while 
Mrs.  Meredith  flitted  out  and  in, 
smiling  at  them  both,  or  inter- 
rupted them  with  an  amusing 
display  of  the  Judge's  last  collec- 
tion in  natural  history ;  for  Mr. 
Meredith  had  also  come  up  on 
leave,  and  was  deeply  engrossed 
in  minute  explorations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  dwelling, 
which  afforded  him  an  unfailing 
source  of  outdoor  occupation, 
without  over-taxing  the  not  too 
abundant  energy  left  him  by  a 
long  Indian  career.  Lucy  natu- 
rally did  not  see  much  of  Mar- 
guerite during  those  weeks  of  Hal's 
stay,  and  she  felt  sometimes  un- 
easy as  to  how  her  friend  was 
faring.  Occasionally  they  met  on 
the  Mall  and  walked  a  httle  way 
together ;  but  others  were  always 
present,  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
from  that  proud  graceful  carriage 
and  perfectly  self-possessed  manner 
whatemotionswere  stirring  within. 
Hal  remarked  after  hehadseen  Miss 


Daly  once  or  twice  that  he  thought 
her  improved ;  there  was  less  de- 
fiant fling,  as  he  called  it,  about 
her,  and  a  new  expression  in  her 
face  which  made  her  look  more 
human.  The  Merediths  laughed 
at  Hal,  but  Lucy  felt  the  criticism 
did  credit  to  his  penetration.  The 
Judge,  who,  though  in  the  main  a 
man  of  kindly  nature,  was  some- 
what given  to  the  sneers  of  the 
cynic,  remarked,  as  an  amend- 
roent  to  Henniker  s  opinion,  that 
Miss  Daly  was  probably  regretting 
her  rashness  in  dismissing  Major 
Riley  after  a  month^s  engagement, 
as  there  seemed  nobody  equally 
well  endowed  with  good  prospects 
to  trifle  with;  whereupon  Mrs. 
Eousel,  who  was  present,  added 
that  she  hoped  Miss  Daly  was 
not  trifling  with  Mr.  Irving- Wood, 
who  was  dangling  about  her. 

•  Mr.  Irving- Wood  can  take 
care  of  himself,'  said  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, after  a  moment's  pause— *  he 
has  as  little  heart  as  she  has ;  but 
I  do  hope  Reginald  Danvers  will 
keep  out  of  reach  of  the  siren. 
There  is  no  doubt  she  was  a  very 
real  danger  to  him  while  he  was 
here.* 

As  Mrs.  Meredith  spoke  she 
glanced  furtively  at  Lucy,  for 
whose  benefit  she  intended  the 
second  part  of  her  remark.  Was 
not  Greorge  Raeburn  coming  to 
stay  at  Glenrosa  immediately  Hal 
Henniker  went  back  to  relieve 
himi  which  made  it  incumbent 
on  her  to  blight,  as  far  as  she 
could,  any  fond  fancies  about 
Danvers  which  Lucy  might  be 
cherishing,  and  for  which  she  felt 
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herseK,  to  some  extent,  respon- 
sible, as  having  too  hastily  en- 
couraged an  inexperienced  girl's 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  insignificant 
symptoms  of  favour.  Lacy,  she 
imagined,  knew  nothing  of  those 
rumours  which  had  been  rife  in 
May  about  Danvers  and  Miss 
Daly,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
give  the  true  reading  to  his  sud- 
ilenly  undertaken  trip  to  Kashmir. 
Was  it  not  kindness,  then,  to  cause 
a  little  pitD,  to  use  even,  if  neces- 
sary, '  ill  words  to  empoison  lik- 
ing/and  so  create  a  desirable  void 
in  Lucy's  mind  for  the  reception 
of  firmer  hopes  ?  Mrs.  Meredith 
had  no  fear  any  real  harm  had 
been  done,  and  she  was  confident 
that  her  present  wishes  would  be 
realised. 

*How  little  we  can  fathom 
human  natarel'  said  Henniker. 
^  Of  all  men  in  the  world  I  should 
have  said  Danvers  was  the  very 
iHst  to  dream  of  marrying  such  a 
girl  as  Miss  Daly.  A  man  of  his 
fastidious  notions  to  care  for  a 
young  lady  who  has  a  fresh  lover 
every  two  or  three  months!  Surely 
what  Pemberton  told  me  at  Gur- 
miabad  of  his  marked  attentions 
to  her  here  cannot  bs  more  than 
gossip  !' 

*  Not  at  all — it  is  quite  true,' 
Sjiid  Mrs.  Meredith,  with  another 
stealthy  look  at  Lucy,  who,  though 
slightly  flushed,  wore  a  very  quiet 
expression. 

*  A  fellow  like  him,'  continued 
Henniker,  in  a  remonstrant  tone, 
'  with  so  much  knowledge-of  the 
world,  and  such  good  sense  and 
judgment! — not  like  the  ordinary 
military  man  either,  with  no  ideas 
outside  sport  and  his  profession, 
but  thoughtful  and  well  read — it 
must  be  pure  infatuation.' 

*  There  is  some  uncanny  witch- 
erf  about  her,'  said  Mrs.  RouseL 
*  If  you  heard  all  the  stories  my 
friend  Mrs.  O'Brien  told  me  of 
her  goings  on  in  Calcutta,'   she 


continued.     'She  must  be  quite 
heartless  to — ' 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Rousel,'  said  Lucy 
deprecatingly,  '  if  you  knew  Miss 
Daly  well,  you  would  feel  differ- 
ently about  her.  She  is  not  heart- 
less, as  people  think.' 

'  You  are  under  her  spell  too, 
Lucy,'  replied  Mrs.  Rousel,  laugh- 
ing good-naturedly,  'and  I  won*t 
hurt  your  feelings  by  any  revela- 
tions ;  but  don't  get  imbued  with 
her  principles,  my  dear.' 

'  To  go  back  to  Captain  Dan- 
vers,' said  Mrs.  Meredith  re- 
morselessly :  <  [  am  very  much 
afraid  he  will  find  his  way  to 
Sissoo  in  the  cold  weather,  and 
marry  her.  Candidly,  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  him.  He  was  my 
pet  young  man,  but  he  is  not 
equal  to  George  Raebum.  They 
both  had  the  same  opportunity  of 
going  off  their  heads  about  Miss 
Daly  at  Gurmiabad,  and,  you  see, 
it  was  only  Reginald  Danvers 
who  succumbed.  There  is  nothing 
weak  about  Mr.  Raeburn.' 

'He  is  a  capital  fellow,'  said 
Henniker  warmly,  '  but  I  should 
have  said,  before  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  that  he  was 
more  likely  to  become  the  victim 
of  a  woman^s  wiles  than  Danvers.' 

*  Now,  should  you  V  rejoined 
Mrs.  Meredith,  in  an  accent  of 
well-feigned  surprise,  and  chafing 
inwardly  at  the  clumsy  thought- 
lessness of  brothera. 

*  Well,  you  know,  Raebum  has 
always  shown  himself  fond  of 
ladies'  society,  and  Danvers  just 
the  reverse,  chiefly,  I  have  thought, 
because  he  is  difficult  to  please ; 
and  the  ordinary  woman  one 
meets  in  Anglo-Indian  society 
does  not  interest  him.  It  is  really 
almost  incredible  that  a  man  of 
his  stamp,  so  grave  and  cool,  can 
have  any  serious  feeling  for  a 
capricious  creature  like  Miss 
Daly.' 

'  My  dear  Henniker/  said  the 
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Jadge,  with  his  half-cynical  smile, 
*  it  is  just  your  superlative  young 
man,  dissatisfied  with  the  com- 
monplace in  things  animate  and 
inanimate,  who  is  most  easily 
piqued  into  the  folly  you  are  be- 
wailing. A  love  of  the  exceptional, 
I  believe,  is  at  the  root  of  such 
anomalies,  and  we  all  know  that 
a  capricious  young  woman  is  very 
much  the  exception  indeed.' 

*Very  true,'  said  Henniker, 
laughing;  'my  perceptioas  are 
getting  clearer.  I  shall  continue 
to  be  sorry,  however,  for  Dan- 
vers  all  the  same.' 

*  Ah,  he  is  a  fine  generous  fel- 
low,' said  Meredith,  in  a  more 
serious  tone,  'and  just  the  most 
perfect  gentleman  I  ever  met.  I 
know  nothing  about  this  business, 
but  I  shall  feel  as  much  regret  as 
you  do,  Henniker,  if  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  the  chief  event  of  his 
life.' 

'Likely  enough  by  this  time 
he  is  thanking  his  stars  that  Riley 
stepped  in  between  him  and  Miss 
Daly.  A  sensible  man  soon  gets 
over  a  love  atfair  when  the  object 
is  not  particularly  worthy.  The 
mere  fact  of  his  deciding  to  go 
straight  to  Garmiabad  instead  of 
coming  here,  as  his  friend  is  anx- 
ious he  should  do,  speaks  for 
itself.' 

'  He  has  not  heard  yet  that  her 
engagement  is  at  an  end,'  put  in 
Mrs.  Meredith.  '  When  he  does 
— ah,  well,  we  shall  see !  But 
how  tired  you  are  looking,  Lucy ! 
let  ns  go.'  And  the  little  com- 
pany, which  had  been  resting  on 
the  mountain-side  after  a  long 
walk,  dispersed  homewards. 

About  ten  days  after  this  con- 
versation Hal  went  back  to  his 
work,  and  George  Raeburn  ar- 
rived. So  incessant  were  Mrs. 
Meredith's  claims  on  Lucy  now 
that  her  hope  of  seeing  more  of 
Margnerite  (on  whose  disturbed 
state  she  dreaded  the  influence  of 


Irving-Wood)  was  almost  entirely 
frustrated.  She  could  not  com- 
plain, for  her  kind  hostess  had 
been  so  considerate  in  studying 
her  inclinations  during  Hal's  stay 
that  it  seemed  a  smiU  return  to 
fall  in  with  hers  when  he  was 
gone.  In  this  way  it  came  about 
that  Raeburn  and  Lucy  were  con- 
stantly together,  and  that  she 
continued  to  see  very  little  of 
Miss  Daly. 

It  was  October  now,  anl  tha 
gay  society  of  Mussoorie  was 
thinning  fast.  In  another  three 
weeks  hardly  one  of  the  numerous 
summer  visitors  would  be  lefc. 
The  Merediths,  hov^ever,  were  to 
stay  till  the  1st  of  November,  and 
they  had  succeeded,  after  a  friend- 
ly battle  with  the  brother  and 
sister,  in  retaining  Lucy  as  their 
guest  till  then.  She  was  only 
half  glad  to  remain,  though  she  '. 
loved  the  hills  and  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith ;  for  Hal  had  been  long  alone, 
and  the  prospect  of  seeing  much 
of  George  Raeburn  greatly  dis- 
quieted her.  Besides — and  here 
lay  the  core  of  her  disinclination 
— ^she  knew  that  Danvers  was  due 
at  Gurmiabad  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  would  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  leave  there  with 
his  friend.  She  struggled  against 
the  feeling,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  subdue  her  longing  to  see  Dan- 
vers— to  be  near  him  again  ;  and 
this  longing  gathered  force  and 
importunity  from  the  mere  fact  of 
Raeburn*8  presence.  She  had 
been  bright  and  tranquil  when 
Hal  was  with  her,  having  much 
to  satisfy  her  heart  in  ministering 
to  him,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  kind  brotherly  ways.  But 
now  that  this  source  of  happiness 
had  been  replaced  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  an  unwelcome  admirer, 
who  was  clearly  smiled  upon  by 
her  brother  and  her  best  friend, 
it  was  natural  that  the  thought 
of  the  one  unattainable  happiness 
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which  alone  could  satiaf  j  her  heart 
presented  itself  witha  new  urgency 
of  disquiet  No  wonder  the  little 
family  picnics  of  almost  daily 
occurrence,  at  which  every  oppor- 
tunity was  given  to  the  young 
civilian  to  improve  his  chance  of 
winning  her,  brought  Lucy  to  the 
verge  of  ingratitude  and  rebellion. 
Mrs.  Meredith's  encouragement  of 
Raebum  h%d  become  painfully 
apparent,  and  there  seemed  no 
haven  of  sympathy  to  which  she 
could  tarn.  Thus,  alas,  herthoughts 
dwelt  with  growing  love  on  Dan- 
vers,  and  nourished  hope  uncon- 
sciously in  the  memory  of  the  day 
when  he  had  kissed  her  hand  and 
claimed  the  privilege  of  calling 
himself  her  friend. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  a 
week  after  Raebarn  came  up,  when 
one  morning,  as  Lucy  was  putting 
on  her  gloves,  preparatory  to 
setting  out  with  the  others  to  lunch 
with  Mrs.  Eousel,  the  dak  arrived 
and  brought  a  long  letter  from  the 
Colonel. 

'  I  really  must  read  this  before 
we  go/  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  drop- 
ping into  a  seat.  'Molly  won't 
want  us  so  soon,  now  that  her 
own  budget  will  have  arrived. 
Ah,'  she  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  SAtisfaction  and  annoy- 
ance, '  how  oddly  things  do  bap- 
pen  1  Jim  and  Captain  Danvei's 
have  met  ;  they  have  joined 
camps,  and  are  marching  for 
Mussoorie  together.  So  Keginald 
Danvers  is  not  poing  straight 
home,  after  all.  Jim  pays,'  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Meredith,  reading 
from  the  letter,  *  **  it  was  very  plea- 
sant to  meet  two  such  agreeable 
Christians  as  these  young  men, 
after  so  many  days  without  see- 
ing a  white  face.  We  have  had 
great  yams,  a?  you  may  suppose, 
ov^r  our  camp-fire,  chiefly  about 
shikar;*  but  last  night  I  indulged 
in  a  little  gossip,  and  told  Dan- 
•  Sport 


vers  what  Miss  Daly  liad  done^ 
and  how  oil  Riley  was  dying  by 
inches  of  wounded  vanity  at  Sis- 
800,  instead  of  being  the  happy 
lover  he  lefc  him.  I  am  afraid 
our  friend  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
this  news,  and  he  has  since  sud- 
denly announced  his  intention  of 
returning  with  me." ' 

Lncy,  who  during  the  reading 
of  this  extract  had  been  remorse- 
lessly twisting  and  injuring  one 
or  two  delicate  flowers  which  Rae- 
bum had  given  her,  now  dropped 
them  from  her  hand  and  widked 
quickly  into  the  house,  but  not 
before  the  young  man  had  noticed 
the  paleness  of  her  face,  which 
made  him  ask  in  alarm  if  she  were 
ill, 

'A  headache,  I  think,'  said 
Mrs.  Meredith,  with  ready  an- 
swer and  jumping  up  to  follow. 
*  We  over- tired  her  yesterday.' 

In  a  few  minutes  both  re- 
turned, and  Lucy,  though  still 
looking  ill,  would  not  hear  of 
having  her  dandie  ordered  round, 
and  declared  herself  quite  fit  to 
walk  with  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  little  party  at  Mrs.  Rousel's 
lingered  on  after  lunch^  chatting 
in  the  cosy  drawing-room,  in 
which,  the  aftemoon  being  un- 
usually sunless  and  cold,  a  wood- 
fire  had  been  kindled.  There  was 
so  much  to  say  about  the  tra- 
vellers expected  on  the  morrow — 
such  pleasant  anticipations  of  the 
entertaining  accounts  they  would 
bring,  and  of  the  privileges  of 
examining  their  trophies  and  on- 
ticising  Captain  Dan vers's  sketches 
— that  it  was  easy  for  Lucy  to 
sit  quiet  as  an  apparent  listener, 
especially  as  every  one  except 
Mrs.  Meredith  believed  in  her 
headache.      Ko  one  could  have 
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guessed,  who  glanced  at  her  pale 
quiet  face,  that  her  mind  was 
agitated  by  tumultuous  thoughts 
— that  she  was  at  war  with  her- 
self, combating  a  merciless  surge 
of  feeling,  roused  by  the  news  of 
Danvers's  io  tended  ret  am.  Those 
formless  hopes  which  lurked  in 
her  breast  sprang  with  cruel  mock- 
ery into  definite  shape  at  the 
blow  which  dealt  them  death; 
and  the  revelation  of  her  secret 
heart,  thus  presented,  made  one 
of  the  bitterest  moments  she  had 
ever  felt  Hypocrite  that  she 
was !  had  she  not  tried  to  com- 
fort Marguerite  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  come  back ! — ^had 
she  not  pretended  to  wish  that  it 
would  be  so  ? — while  in  truth  her 
own  happiness  fed  on  the  possi- 
bility of  his  uaalterable  displea- 
sure, and  the  consequent  oppor- 
tunity this  might  afford  herself. 
Was  this  friendship?  was  this 
sincerity]  Were  such  feelings, 
and  the  torment  of  selfish  dread 
which  she  now  experienced,  to  be 
the  only  outcome  of  her  foolish 
love  ?  She  would  marry  Baebum 
and  please  her  friends,  rather  than 
bear  the  hidden  conflict  longer. 
Yet,  no ;  she  had  counselled  her 
friend  to  be  true  to  her  better 
nature ;  was  she,  then,  to  be  false 
to  herself,  and  unnecessarily  deep- 
en her  own  despair?  Poor  girl ! 
she  felt  something  must  be  done 
to  chastise  her  from  further  hope, 
some  revenge  taken  on  the  subtle 
unworthiness  which  she  had  har- 
boured within  her — to  exorcise  it 
for  ever.  But  that  fine  instinct 
which  she  possessed  assured  her 
that  to  marry  Eaeburn  would  be 
a  fatal  means  of  accomplishing 
this.  One  thing,  however,  it 
might  be  possible  to  do  towards 
her  own  punishment  and  the 
effectual  exclusion  of  a  renewal 
of  hope,  and  this  was  to  promote, 
if  chance  should  offer,  the  recon- 
cilement of  Banvers  and  Margue- 


rite. As  a  step  in  this  direction, 
she  would  go  without  delay  to 
Miss  Daly,  warn  her  of  Danvers's 
expected  return,  and  implore  her 
to  be  careful  lest  some  new  folly 
should  avert  the  happy  fate  which 
already  appeared  to  be  winging 
towards  her.  Yes;  thsfj  should 
be  happy,  and  in  time  her  own 
unrest  might  be  stilled. 

Just  as  Lucy  lifted  up  eyes 
that  had  the  tender  glistening  of 
tears  in  them,  sympathetic  with 
the  renunciation  of  her  thoughts, 
all  were  startled  into  attention  by 
the  sound  of  approaching  riders, 
and,  before  the  surmises  hovering 
on  their  lips  could  be  uttered, 
Colonel  Eousel,  followed  by  Dan- 
vers  and  Spencer,  galloped  their 
tired  ponies  to  the  door.  The 
occupants  of  the  drawingroom 
rushed  out  to  welcome  them,  giv- 
ing free  vent  to  exclamations  of 
pleasure  at  this  forestalling  of 
their  meeting.  It  was  pleasant 
to  friendly  eyes  to  see  these 
bronzed  gentlemen,  looking  the 
picture  of  glorious  health  after 
their  long  holiday  in  the  open 
air.  Danvers,  who  was  of  a  less 
robust  frame  than  the  others,  and 
had  left  Mussoorie  far  from  well 
in  consequence  of  the  shock  he 
had  sustained,  showed  the  im- 
provement most.  No  one  present 
had  ever  seen  him  look  so  hand- 
some as  he  did  now  in  the  splen- 
did strength  and  vigour  which 
those  months  of  change  and  calm 
enjoyment  in  the  companionship 
of  Ms  friend  had  added  to  the 
fine  grace  of  his  presence. 

And  now  came  an  acute  mo- 
ment in  Lucy's  trial.  His  eye 
lighted  on  her  a  few  minutes  after 
the  first  greetings  were  over,  as 
she  moved  shrinkingly  in  the 
background,  and  he  pushed  his 
way  to  her  at  once,  though  duly 
noting  that  Raeburn  hovered  jea- 
lously near. 

*  I  did  not  know,  when  Oolonel 
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Rousel  penaaded  us  to  halt  at 
his  house  before  going  on  to  the 
club,  what  I  was  iu  danger  of 
losiog  had  I  refused ;  I  did  not 
know  that  I  should  find  Mrs. 
Meredith  and  you  here.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  meet  friends  again 
after  this  long  absence.' 

Lucy  felt  as  if  cords  of  pain 
were  tightening  round  her  heart 
as  she  listened  to  his  voice ;  her 
colour  went  and  came,  and  she 
turned  a  helpless  glance  on  Rae- 
buruy  hardly  knowing  what  she 
did.  At  last  she  found  courage 
to  say, '  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
back ;'  but  the  words  came  slowly 
and  with  effort. 

*  Will  you  not  sit  down  V  said 
Danvers,  with  a  slight  touch  of 
authority  in  his  tone  which  thrill- 
ed Lucy  with  momentary  delight, 
though  she  refused  the  chair  he 
offered.  The  only  security  in  her 
strength  lay  in  avoiding  him,  and 
she  murmured  hastily, 

*  I  must  go  now ;  I  have  a  call 
to  make  this  afternoon.' 

*  Are  you  going  away  alone  T 
inquired  Danvers,  with  a  keen 
glance  at  Baeburn. 

'  No,  no,  not  alone,'  said  Eae- 
burn  entreatingly.  *  You  will  let 
me  walk  with  you  at  least  as 
far  as  Glenrosa,  and  order  your 
dandie.' 

Lucy  flushed  with  annoyance, 
and  looked  down  to  hide  the 
tears  which  threatened  to  van- 
quish her  control  To  be  spoken 
to  like  this  before  Captain  Dan- 
vers  !  What  must  he  think )  She 
would  have  shaken  off  Kaebum 
with  cold  words,  had  not  the 
power  of  resistance  left  her,  and 
she  was  bitterly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  both  gentlemen  took  her 
silence  as  acquiescence. 

Danvers,  however,  was  sure 
something  was  wrong,  and  he  felt 
an  unreasonable  irritation  against 
Raebum  which  seemed  connected 
in  some  way  with  Lucy.     He  re- 


membered how  he  bad  protected 
her  from  Irving- Wood,  and  for 
the  moment  the  young  civilian 
appeared  to  him  as  a  hardly  less 
objectionable  interloper.  He  seised 
his  cap,  therefore,  as  Lucy  moved 
away,  and  said  quietly, 

'I  will  come  too.  There  is 
an  accumulation  of  letters  await- 
ing me  which  I  must  attack  at 
once.' 

'  Going  to  see  Miss  Dalyf  cried 
Mrs.  Meredith,  as  Lucy  stooped 
over  her  and  spoke  a  few  words 
in  a  low  voice.  *  Miss  Daly  must 
wait  till  to-morrow ;  you  have 
done  quite  enough  for  one  day, 
with  a  bad  headache.  But  I  had 
foi^otten  how  late  it  is,  and 
that  we  ought  to  leave  Molly  in 
peace  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her 
husband.  Captain  Danvers,  you 
will  dine  with  us  to-night,  and 
bring  Mr.  Spencer  with  yout  I 
am  quite  ready,  Lucy  dear;  so  let 
us  say  good-bye.' 

*  Biaebum,'  said  the  Judge,  tak- 
ing the  civilian's  arm  as  they  were 
passing  out,  'tell  my  wife  that 
good  story  about  Pemberton's 
gainee;  it  is  the  very  thing  she 
will  enjoy,  for  I  am  afraid  she 
has  no  sympathy  with  our  excel- 
lent cantonment  magistrate's  anx- 
ieties about  his  larder.' 

3if  r.  Meredith's  eye,  accustomed 
to  careful  observation,  had,  in  an 
idle  moment,  turned  its  investi- 
gating glance  on  the  young  men 
and  Lucy,  just  as  she  announced 
her  intention  of  going  away.  There 
was  enough  in  that  little  scene 
to  set  him  thinking,  and  he  de- 
termined to  keep  Baeburn  by  him 
as  they  walked  home. 

Baeburn,  notwithstanding  this 
appeal,  lingered  for  a  moment, 
looking  wistfully  back.  He  thought 
Lucy  would  join  them ;  she  was, 
in  fact,  hastening  to  do  so,  when 
Danvers — who,  with  his  friend, 
had  paused  a  few  seconds  to  ar- 
range with  Colonel  Bonsel  about 
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a  day's  shooting  in  the  Dhoon — 
said  JQst  hehind  her, 

*  Need  yon  hniry,  Mias  Henni- 
ker  9  Mr.  Spencer  and  I  are  tired 
of  each  other's  company ;  it  will 
be  charity  to  save  vla  from  a  tele- 
d-teU.' 

*  My  dear  fellow,  don't  flatter 
yonrsdf  that  I  intend  to  risk  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing,  par- 
ticularly as  there  is  so  tempting  a 
chance  of  improving  my  acquaint- 
ance with  Mrs.  Meredith,'  said 
Spencer  gaily,  as  he  walked  off. 
It  was  wonderful  what  insight 
affection  gave  this  muscular  young 
giant,  how  unselfish  it  made  him. 
In  some  way,  mysterious  to  him- 
self, he  divined  that  Panvers 
would  be  glad  to  converse  undis- 
turbed with  this  slim  sweet-faced 
girl,  whose  blue  eyes  looked  so 
touchingly  innocent  and  sad. 
Therefore,  though  his  own  pre- 
ference for  the  society  of  pretty 
young  ladies  was  of  the  healthiest 
kind,  he  came  promptly  to  the 
rescue  with  his  magnanimous  pre- 
tence. 

Danvers  smiled  at  him,  not  at 
all  deceived,  and  accepted  the 
sacrifice.  What  Lucy  felt  at  the 
turn  things  had  taken  it  would 
be  difficult  to  describe.  She  had 
done  her  best  to  get  away,  and 
the  effort  had  ended  in  this.  The 
mere  prospect  of  being  alone  with 
Captain  Danvers  so  agitated  her 
that  her  limbs  trembled,  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to 
banish  from  her  face  the  indica- 
tions of  her  emotion. 

Danvers  looked  at  her  atten- 
tively for  a  moment  '  Lean  on 
me,'  he  said,  gently  offering  her 
his  arm.  '  I  am  grieved  to  see 
you  less  well  than  you  ought  to 
be.  There  has  been  some  new 
trouble,  I  fear.  Are  all  well  %  is 
all  well  at  home  f 

These  words,  so  full  of  thought- 
ful kindness,  were  too  much  for 
Lucy's  overcharged  feelings.     '  I 


wish  I  were  at  home  with  them,' 
she  cried,  almost  sobbing.  '  I 
am  miserable-^here.' 

Danvers  took  her  reluctant 
hand  and  placed  it  on  his  arm. 
<I  have,  perhaps,  no  right  to 
trouble  you  with  my  sympathy, 
or  to  ask  your  confidence,  but  if 
you  could  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
grieves  you — ^ 

'1^0,'  said  Lucy  passionately, 
^  I  cannot  tell  you.'  Then  she 
added  abruptly,  hardly  knowing 
what  she  said,  'Let  us  talk  of 
Marguerite,'  and,  stepping  back, 
turned  on  him  a  flash  of  almost 
angry  scrutiny,  which  brought  a 
deep  flush  to  his  sunburnt  face 
as  he  answered  in  a  tone  of  sharp 
surprise,  '  Why  should  I  talk  to 
you  of  Miss  Daly  Y 

'Because — ^because — but  O,  I 
am  presumptuous  I'  she  cried,  the 
sudden  fire  which  hsA  given  her 
power  to  speak  boldly  dying  down 
in  a  rush  of  penitent  astonish- 
ment at  the  liberty  she  had  taken. 
'  Forgive  me,  forget  what  I  have 
said!' 

'  No,  my  dear  Miss  Henniker,' 
said  Danvers,  with  calm  decision, 
'  it  is  impossible  I  can  forget  what 
you  have  said ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  forgive.  Since  you  seem 
to  know  my  secret,  rather  think 
that  by  speaking  plainly  you  can 
do  me  the  truest  kindness.  Tell 
me  all,  all  about  Marguerite.' 

'Have  you  come  back  because 
of  her  ?  asked  Lucy,  with  pale 
lips.  There  was  no  longer  any 
danger  of  her  breaking  down — 
the  relief  of  tears  was  past. 

*  Are  you  able  to  walk  on  now,' 
asked  Danvers,  in  a  tone  of  affec- 
tionate anxiety,  'or  will  you  sit 
on  this  stone  while  I  go  to  the 
house  for  your  dandie?  I  am 
afraid  you  are  very  tired.' 

'  I  can  go  on,'  said  Lucy ;  '  I 
prefer  walking.' 

'  You  asked  me  why  I  have 
come    back,'    Danvers    pursued, 
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after  they  had  proceeded  a  short 
distance.  '  It  is  because  I  could 
not  stay  away,  in  doubt ;  I  wish 
to  understand  why  she  is  free. 
Yet  I  am  a  fool,  for  she  has  been 
faithless,  and  that  ought  to  be 
enough  for  me.  It  is  impossible 
that  I  should  continue  to  love  a 
woman  whose  actions  drive  me  to 
conclude  that  she  is  heartless  and 
unworthy.* 

'  She  is  not  heartless ;  she  has 
never,  in  reality,  been  faithless  to 
you.' 

Danvers  bestowed  an  earnest 
gaze  on  his  companion  before  he 
said,  '  Why  did  she  accept  Major 
Eiley  if  she  loved  me  ?* 

Lucy  was  still  leaning  on  his 
arm,  and  felt  all  the  dangerous 
delight  of  that  close  contact.  Her 
heart  beat  fast,  for  he  seemed  to 
be  placing  his  ifate  in  her  hands. 
A  word  from  her  and  he  might 
be  effectually  divided  from  Mar- 
guerite for  ever.  For  a  moment 
she  was  tempted  to  tell  him  the 
naked  truth,  to  whisper  a  treacher- 
ous word  of  warning.  For  a  mo- 
ment only.  There  came  a  revul- 
sion of  feeling,  a  horror  of  her 
own  thoughts,  and  her  answer 
broke  out  impetuously — '  She  will 
be  able  to  explain  what  seems 
unaccountable  now  when  your 
estrangement  is  over.' 

*  Yes  V  questioned  Danvers 
musingly.  *  You  advise  me  to  go 
to  her,  then?  You  think  she  can 
be  true  V 

She  advise  him  !  Alas,  how 
soon  had  the  cruel  opportunity 
come !  '  I  know  she  loves  you. 
Is  not  that  enough )'  Her  voice 
faltered. 

*I\^o,  by  Heaven,  it  is  not 
enough !  Tell  me  she  can  be 
true,  and  I  will  lay  the  devotion 
of  my  life  at  her  feet !' 

'  You  ask  me  too  much,'  said 
Lucy  wildly.  '  Time  alone  can 
show.' 

There  was  a  long  pause ;  then 


Danvers  said,  almost  sadly,  '  I 
will  trust  her  once  more.  €rod 
bless  you,  Lucy !' 

That  evening  Miss  Henniker 
did  not  grace  the  Merediths' 
drawing-room.  She  was  lying 
feverish  and  ill  in  bed ;  and  of 
the  three  young  men  whom  the 
Judge  and  his  wife  hospitably 
entertained  only  Harold  Spencer 
made  any  adequate  return  in  the 
way  of  conversation.  Haebum 
was  moody,  and  Danvers  unusu- 
ally silent. 

Two  days  after,  when  Lucy 
was  better,  though  not  yet  out  of 
her  room,  Mrs.  Meredith  brought 
her  a  beautiful  bouquet  from 
Baeburn,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gently  broke  the  news  of  Dan- 
vers' engagement  to  Marguerite. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  surprised  Lucy  that  Mar- 
guerite had  not  written  since  her 
engagement,  had  sent  no  message, 
and  made  no  attempt  to  see  her. 
Such  neglect  seemed  strange  after 
the  confidences  which  had  passed 
between  them.  Danvers  had 
brought  the  news  to  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, and  had  expressly  asked  her 
to  tell  Lucy  ;  but  no  one  else  ex- 
cept those  two  ladies  and  Spencer 
was  to  know  of  the  engagement 
for  some  time,  not  even  Mrs.  Bi- 
shop. This  was  a  point  on  which 
Marguerite  was  resolute,  and  Dan- 
vers appreciated  the  motives  she 
gave  as  her  reason  as  far  as  the 
outside  world  was  concerned. 
They  did  credit  to  her  delicacy 
and  good  feeling.  Her  recent 
engagement,  and  its  unexpected 
termination,  had  been  so  much 
subjects  of  comment  in  Mussoorie 
and  elsewhere,  that  she  naturally 
shrank  from  furnishing  socie^ 
with  this  fresh  topic  almost  before 
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the  gossip  engendered  by  those 
other  events  had  subsided.  What 
Danvers  could  not  understand  was 
the  eagerness  she  showed  that  her 
sister  should  not  know.  The 
harshness  which  Dr.  Bishop  had 
displayed  in  the  Riley  affair,  and 
Mrs.  Bishop's  sympathy  with  his 
view  of  her  conduct,  hardly  seemed 
an  adequate  explanation  for  with- 
holding her  confidence  even  for  a 
time.  At  all  events  he  could  not 
acquiesce  with  the  same  readiness 
in  this  exclusion  of  her  nearest 
relatives  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
serious  step  she  had  t-aken.  It 
was  opposed  to  the  rectitude  of 
his  habits  to  have  concealments, 
and  he  would  have  felt  more  con- 
tented and  at  ease  had  Marguerite 
shown  sufficient  moral  courage  to 
face  any  disagreeableness  that 
might  ensue  from  the  straightfor- 
Wfurd  course.  To  carry  dread  of 
encountering  criticism  in  her  own 
family  so  far,  was  to  him  an  in- 
explicable trait  in  a  character 
which  he  judged  to  be  proud  and 
self-reliant. 

Lucy  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  problem  of  Marguerite's 
apparent  indifference  towards  her- 
self, to  reflect  much  on  the  sub- 
ject which  perplexed  Danvers. 
Her  thoughts,  indeed,  had  been 
rather  blurred  and  languid  since 
her  illness;  she  felt  mentally 
bruised,  and  showed  a  hstlessness 
of  demeanour  very  unlike  her 
usual  quiet  energy.  It  was  in  the 
hope  of  rousing  her  that  Mrs. 
Meredith  proposed  Qjne  morning  a 
visit  to  Marguerite. 

'  You  have  been  out  for  the  last 
three  days,  Lucy,  and  I  really 
think  a  longer  ride  in  your  dandie 
will  not  hart  you.  I  can  leave 
you  at  Grass  Yale  for  an  hour, 
while  I  call  on  the  chaplain's 
wife ;  but  remember,  no  allusion 
to  the  engagement  before  Mrs. 
Bishop,  though  it  does  seem  carry- 
ing the  thing  too  far,  to  keep  her 


own  sister  in  ignorance.     What 
an  odd  girl  she  is  1' 

*  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  go,' 
said  Lucy  hesitatingly.  '  I  am 
hurt  that  no  message  has  come 
from  Marguerite.' 

<  But  Reginald  Danvers  himself 
brought  us  the  news,  and  as  the 
engagement  is  to  be  such  a  dead 
secret^  she  probably  did  not  think 
any  additional  announcement 
necessary.  It  will  be  kinder  to 
calL' 

'Will  Captain  Danvers  be 
there  V  asked  Lucy.  ^  I  should 
not  like  to  interrupt  Miss  Daly — 
if — ^if  she  were  engaged.' 

'  0  dear,  no ;  he  is  very  seldom 
at  the  house ;  he  rides  with  them 
in  the  mornings,  that  is  all.  Dr. 
Bishop  allows  no  danglers  about 
her  now,  except  Irving- Wood, 
who  somehow  manages  to  keep 
his  place ;  but  he  is  away  at  Derha, 
so  yon  need  not  be  afraid  of  en- 
countering any  specimens  of  man- 
kind.' 

They  found  Marguerite  at  the 
piano,  carefully  going  through  a 
nocturne  of  Chopin's,  which  Mrs. 
Meredith  immediately  recogniRed 
as  a  favourite  of  Danvers's.  She 
was  dressed  with  unusual  ele- 
gance, for  it  was  one  of  her  pecu- 
liarities to  be  exceedingly  careless 
what  clothes  she  wore.  To-day 
her  dress  was  faultless,  the  per- 
fection of  graceful  simplicity;  and 
as  she  rose  to  meet  them,  the  same 
thought  flashed  through  the  minds 
of  both,  that  it  was  Httle  wonder 
Danvers  loved  her.  There  was 
an  indefinable  charm  about  her  at 
aU  times  which  seemed  to  depend 
but  little  on  the  ordinary  attri- 
butes of  beauty ;  and  this  subtle 
attractiveness  was  only  enhanced 
by  the  new  gravity  of  her  de- 
meanour. Lucy  saw  at  once,  with 
a  shock  of  uneasy  surprise,  that 
there  was  no  happiness  in  her 
face.  She  wore,  indeed,  an  air  of 
sadness,  which  her  visitor  hoped. 
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as  an  explanatioii  of  so  imaoooaiii- 
able  an  expression,  might  be  the 
herald  of  a  gracions  dignity  that 
would  replace  for  ever  the  foolish, 
lightness  of  the  past  Already 
it  seemed  Danvers  had  done 
her  good;  he  had  touched  her 
feelings  deeply.  All  the  same 
she  felt  anew  it  was  inexplic- 
able Marguerite  had  not  written, 
since  there  was  no  trace  of  that 
overbalance  of  joy  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  and  with  her 
gay  temperament,  might  hare 
been  expected,  and  which  would 
have  gone  far  to  excuse  her  neg- 
lect. 

Mrs.  Bishop  was  out,  and  Mrs. 
Meredith,  after  a  few  warm  words 
of  congratulation — she  privately 
thought  Miss  Daly  the  luckiest 
giii  in  the  world — soon  left  them 
alone. 

They  clasped  hands  in  silence, 
looking  at  one  another  in  wistful 
inquiry,  each  noting  with  a  sense 
of  recent  alienation,  which  made 
the  fact  accountable,  some  change 
in  the  face  of  the  other. 

*  Well,  Lucy.' 

'  Well,  Marguerite.'  This  was 
all  that  either  said  for  some  mi- 
nutes. 

'  Come  and  sit  down  beside  me,' 
said  Miss  Daly  at  last,  her  expres* 
sion  becoming  suddenly  compas- 
sionate. ^Yon  look  weak  and 
worn,  my  poor  darling;  what 
made  you  so  ill  f ' 

Lucy  shook  her  head,  and 
pressed  her  nether  lip  to  conceal 
the  betraying  quiver  of  her  mouth : 
the  question  touched  painful 
thoughts ;  she  could  not  answer. 

'  I  see  how  it  is,'  continued  Mar- 
guerite gently.  'You  are  over- 
done— Baebum  is  always  there. 
They  do  not  understand,  the 
friends  who  are  supposed  to  take 
care  of  us,  what  we  girls  suffer 
fix)m  their  over-zeaL  We  are  often 
teiribly  alone  inwardly.  I  have 
known  what  that  ia  of  late.' 


'  But  you  will  know  it  no  more^' 
said  Lucy  through  her  tean. 

Miss  Daly  suddenly  rose,  and 
walked  away  a  few  steps  as  if 
under  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
and  a  low  exclamation,  the  words 
of  which  were  inaudible,  came 
from  her  lips.  Then  she  turned 
and  faced  Lucy  with  a  look  which 
was  almost  defiant:  'Y'ou  think 
I  am  happy,'  she  said. 

'  Yes,'  said  Lucy,  while  a  tbxili 
of  painful  wonder  passed  through 
her  mind.  ^  Have  you  not  all  you 
wished  to  make  you  happy  f  She 
had  risen  too,  and  they  stood 
facing  each  other. 

'I  did  not  wish  for  helly*  said 
Mai^erite,  with  slow  deliberation. 

*0  Marguerite!' 

*  Has  that  shocked  you  1  Why 
did  you  come  here  to  day  to  make 
my  avoidance  of  you  vainf  I 
wanted  to  spare  you — and  my- 
self. I  have  been  the  curse  of 
your  life  too:  I  have  brought 
sadness  iiito  it.  I  am  the  curse 
of  every  one.* 

'Dear  Marguerite,  what  has 
unhinged  youf  said  Lucy,  ten- 
derly twining  her  arms  round  her. 
'Tell  me  what  ails  yout  You 
trusted  me  before,  trust  me  now.' 

'  And  you  will  turn  my  enemy 
and  counsel  me  with  hard  advice ! 
I  tell  you  I  will  not  take  it !'  she 
exclaimed,  thrusting  Lucy  away 
from  her.  *  I  will  not  give  him 
up!' 

'Are  you  mad,  Maigueritef 
said  Lucy,  agitated  by  these 
strange  words,  and  the  sudden  re- 
pulse which  she  had  received. 
'  There  is  no  question  of  giving 
him  up  now.' 

Miss  Daly  smiled  with  strange 
mastery  over  the  excited  feeling 
she  had  displayed.  'Listen,'  she 
said,  speaking  in  a  steady  intent 
tone:  'I  am  engaged  to  Irving- 
Wood.' 

Lucy  turned  paler  even  tiian 
she  was;  a  mist  veiled  her   eyes 
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and  she  said  automatically :  '  You 
— are  engaged  to— Captain  Dan- 
yers.' 

'I  am  engaged  to  both,'  was 
the  dear  unfaltering  reply. 

Then  Lucy's  hand  went  up  to 
her  forehead,  and  groped  there  as 
if  she  sought  the  light  which 
faded  from  her,  and  in  an  instant 
she  had  dropped  into  a  chair 
deadly  white  and  trembling. 

^  Surely  I  was  dreamlug/  she 
remarked,  as  her  consciousness 
fully  returned,  and  she  found 
Marguerite  kneeling  beside  her, 
uttering  the  tendeiest  words  of 
endearment  ^  It  is  not  true  what 
you  said ;  tell  me  it  is  not  true.' 

'  Hush  I  we  will  not  talk  of  it' 

'  I  am  better  now.     I  am  welL' 

*  You  are  better,  but  talking 
will  make  you  ill.* 

'No/  said  Lucy  resolutely, 
'silence  will  make  me  ill.  Say 
again  what  you  said,  or  unsay  it 
Tell  me  more  that  I  may  under- 
stand what  you  really  mean.' 

'  Is  not  what  I  have  told  you 
enough  f  answered  Marguerite 
bitterly.  *  Why  ask  me  to  go 
oyer  detaOs  that  are  painful  to 
mef 

'  Having  told  me  so  much,  you 
are  bound  to  explain  yourself 
further.  Incalculable  mischief 
has  already  been  done  because 
of  my  ignorance  of  your  conduct.' 

*  What  mischief?' 

'  Pray  go  on,'  said  Miss  Henni- 
ker  with  an  impatient  gesture, 
and  ignoring  this  question. 

'Do  not  be  too  angry,  Lucy. 
It  has  been  no  wilful  folly  this 
time,  but  the  cruel  finger  of  Fate. 
I  could  not  tell  Captain  Danvers 
would  forgive  me;  and — I  pro- 
mised to  marry  Irving-Wood.' 

'  It  has  been  folly.  I  told  you 
to  be  patient — to  wait  I  en- 
treated you  to  be  on  your  guard 
against  Mr.  Irving- Wood.' 

'  He  was  the  only  bright  spot 
in  my  life    after   your    brother 


came  up,  and  I  saw  so  little  of 
you.  You  know  what  I  suffered 
from  the  loss  of  him  ;  what  I  had 
to  endure  from  Fred  and  Kate. 
If  Captain  Danvers  had  taken  the 
news  of  my  engagement  differ- 
ently, if  he  had  answered  the 
note  which  I  sent  him  after  his 
interview  with  Kate,  if  his  face 
had  not  shown  such  coldness  and 
contempt  that  morning  I  met  him 
— O,  it  was  too  much  what  I  had 
to  bear !' 

Miss  Daly  paused,  overcome, 
her  breast  heaved,  and  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

'  You  could  hardly  hope  to 
diminish  your  trial  by  the  step 
you  took,'  said  Lucy  quietly. 

'  You  forget,'  said  Marguerite, 
raising  her  head,  and  quickly  re- 
moving the  traces  of  tears  from 
her  face,  'that  in  Irving- Wood's 
society  I  found  some  peace  from 
my  torments.  I  forgot  myself. 
He  sang  to  me ;  he  amused  me. 
He  was  patient  with  my  fits  of 
wild  spirits  and  despondency. 
Even  Fred  liked  him.  Ho  and 
Kate  think  he  has  the  qualities 
to  control  such  a  wife  as  they 
imagine  I  should  make.  If  I  re- 
fused him  what  had  I  to  look 
forward  tol  Love  was  lost  to 
me,  only  marriage  remained.' 

'So  you  accepted  him,'  said 
Lucy  in  a  final  tone,  in  which 
there  was  an  unconscious  touch 
of  disdain.  'After  your  recent 
experience  I  should  not  have 
thought  it  possible.' 

'I  accepted  him,  making  it  a 
condition  that  no  one  should  know 
of  the  engagement  for  three 
months  except  my  brother  and 
sister.  Everything  went  smoothly 
till  Captain  Danvers  came  back. 
Then  came  the  moment  when, 
standing  here  where  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  him  again,  tenderly, 
irresistibly,  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful dignity  of  manner,  he  asked 
me  to  let  the  past  be  forgotten. 
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and  to  make  my  future  his.  Can 
you  blame  me  that  I  concealed 
that  fatal  promise  ) — I  who  could 
have  laid  my  very  soul  at  his  feet  P 

*Did  you  not  tell  him  alii' 
said  Lucy  in  a  stricken  tone. 

'Tell  him  I  must  break  my 
word  to  that  man  before  I  could 
accept  his  noble  offer  ?  Tell  him 
tlwt  as  a  climax  to  what  he  al- 
ready knew  of  my  misdeeds  1  Hurl 
myself  down  from  the  place  in 
his  heart  which  I  had  barely  re- 
gained ?  Ah,  no»  not  likely.  I 
could  see  he  half  doubted  me 
when  he  came,  though  his  love 
overmastered  his  suspicion.  What 
would  these  half-strangled  feel- 
ings become  if  I  had  told  him  all? 
How  jou  stare  at  mo,  Lucy  ;  but 
I  am  not  insane.  I  am  not  the 
heroine  of  a  novel  to  carry  self- 
sacrifice  so  far.  ^  I  am  an  ordi- 
nary woman  who  prefers  happi- 
ness to  despair.  So  I  laid  my 
head  on  his  breast  and  sobbed. 
I  said,  <<I  have  sinned,  I  have 
suffered;  but  through  all  my 
sorrow  and  mistakes  I  have  loved 
you  dearly  —  ask  me  nothing 
more." 

'Then  he  kissed  my  brow  as  if  1 
had  been  a  princess  who  deserved 
his  reverence,  instead  of  the  un- 
worthy creature  I  am,  and  an- 
swered gently  "  I  am  quite  con- 
tent." ' 

*  And  Mr.  Irving- Wood.' 

'  Knows  nothing  yet.  He  went 
to  Derha  the  very  day  Danvers 
arrived.  The  terror  of  him  is 
driving  me  mad.  Everyday  he 
writes  to  me,  and  I  am  sick  with 
fear.  Yet  I  must  bear  myself  so 
that  no  suspicion  be  roused.' 

'  Have  you  thought  what  the 
end  of  all  this  wiU  be  f  asked 
Lucy  sadly. 

'  Irving- Wood  must  release  me 
as  soon  as  he  returns,  and  keep 
the  fact  that  I  have  asked  him  to 
do  so  from  my  brother. and  sister 
for  a  time.     I  think — I  hope— he 


will  have  the  generosity  to  grant 
me  my  freedom  without  appeal  to 
them,  or  public  display  of  his  in- 
dignation. If  he  denounce  me, 
all  is  over.' 

There  was  a  long  silence.  At 
length  Miss  Daly  said  wearily, 
'  I  have  forfeited  your  respect ;  I 
knew  it  would  be  so.  You  will 
not  love  me  any  more.' 

'  You  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
dreadful  position,'  answered  Lucy, 
as  if  she  had  not  heard  the  last 
remark.  *  You  are  false  to  both ; 
you  are  practising  a  cruel  decep- 
tion ;  but  there  is  one  thing  you 
can  still  do  to  mend  the  wrong 
which  you  have  done — send  for 
Captain  Danvers  and  tell  him  the 
truth.' 

'  That  means  that  I  am  to  give 
him  up.  I  cannot  do  it.  I  will 
not.' 

'  If  I  could  only  persuade  you 
that  it  is  best  to  do  right  at  what- 
ever cost.' 

' Right  1  0  heavens!  Is  it 
right  to  throw  away  my  one  hope 
of  salvation,  and  go  straight  to 
perdition?* 

'  Hush  r  said  Lucy,  putting  up 
her  hand  with  a  reproving  gesture. 
'  This  is  terrible  folly.  Marguerite. 
Do  you  think  that  Captain  Dan- 
vers will  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
the  humiliation  that  such  a  con- 
fession will  cause  you  I  Do  you 
think  he  will  not  make  allowance 
for  your  temptation  ?  He  is  not 
hard-hearted,  he  is  gentle  and 
generous ;  he  will  forgive  you.' 

'  At  the  cost  of  his  respect  for 
me?  Do  you  think  I  have  no 
pride  ?— that  I  could  hold  him  to 
his  promise  on  such  terms  f 

'0  Marguerite,  take  my  ad- 
vice, I  entreat  you.  Eemember 
the  result  of  your  former  folly.' 

'Ko,  Lucy;  I  cannot  go  to 
Captain  Danvers  with  such  a  tale. 
I  have  seen  that  in  him  which 
makes  me  sure  he  would  utterly 
scorn  me. 
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*  Think  what  his  soom  will  be 
if  he  discoyer  your  deceit.' 

'  You  are  intolerable,'  exclaimed 
Miss  Daly,  starting  to  her  feet, 
while  an  angry  flush  passed  over 
the  warm   padeness  of  her  face. 

*  He  need  never  know.  He  shall 
not  know.  I  have  power  over 
Irving-Wood.  I  will  make  him 
keep  silence.  My  God  !'  she  cried 
passionately, '  is  the  happiness  of 
my  life  to  be  destroyed  because  of 
a  miserable  mistake  like  this? 
You  care  nothing  for  my  suffer- 
ing, only  for  your  oarrow  little 
code  of  morals.  Will  you  betray 
me)'  she  said  with  a  sudden  change 
of  tone,  and  a  light  in  her  eye 
that  was  almost  fierce,  but  as  her 
agitated  glance  fell  on  Lucy's 
worn  face  she  threw  herself  in  re- 
morse on  her  knees  beside  her. 

*  Forgive  me,  dearest,  I  have 
pained  you.  I  did  not  mean 
what  I  said,  my  true,  patient 
Lucy.* 

*  I  will  get  ready  for  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith now,'  said  Lucy  gently,  and 
rising  as  she  spoke.  'She  has 
been  gone  more  than  an  hour.  I 
expect  her  every  moment.' 

Marguerite  brought  her  wraps 
and  lovingly  assisted  her  to  put 
them  on.  •  Have  you  no  word  of 
kindness  for  me)'  she  whispered 
as  she  kissed  her.  *  No  word  of 
encouragement  and  hope)  Say 
"  God  speed "  before  we  part, 
Lucy.' 

*  I  cannot,'  answered  Lucy 
brokenly.  *  If  you  succeed,  how 
can  I  be  glad)  He  is  my  best 
friend,  and  you  will  have  deceived 
him.     No ;  I  cannot  say  it.* 

'So  be  it,'  said  Marguerite 
proudly ;  and  thus  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Captain  Danvers  and  his  friend 
Harold  Spencer  had  arranged  to 
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go  for  a  day's  shooting  with 
Colonel  Rousel  below  the  Mus- 
soorie  hills;  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  date  fixed  for  this  expe- 
dition was  the  day  following  the 
interview  between  Miss  Daly  and 
Lucy,  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 
It  was  proposed  they  should  start 
at  dawn,  or  before  it,  so  as  to  en- 
sure a  chance  of  using  their  rifles 
at  large  game;  bat  to  this  Dan- 
yers  demurred,  as  he  wished  first 
to  have  his  usual  morning  ride 
with  Marguerite,  and  after  some 
fuming  on  the  part  of  the  Colonel 
a  compromise  was  made  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  he  and  Spencer 
were  to  await  the  half-hearted 
sportsman,  as  they  chose  on  this 
occasion  to  call  him,  at  a  bungalow 
half  way  down  the  hill;  while 
Danvers,  on  his  part,  undertook 
to  be  with  them  punctually  at  a 
certain  hour. 

When  the  two  officers  arrived 
at  the  bungalow  they  found  it  al- 
ready occupied  by  Irving- Wood, 
who  had  been  belated  the  preced- 
ing night  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
panther  which  his  shikaree  had 
tracked  to  a  spot  contiguous  to  the 
Mussoorie  road.  He  had  slept  at 
the  bungalow  and  resiimed  the 
search  at  daybreak  without  suc- 
cess, and  was  philosophically  play- 
ing a  merry  air  on  the  banjo  while 
his  servant  prepared  his  coffee 
when  these  fresh  arrivals  appeared. 
They  were  just  the  men  to  sympa- 
thise fully  over  his  unrequited 
efforts,  and  Irving- Wood  at 
once  launched  into  an  account 
of  his  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments about  the  panther,  which 
evoked  an  impatient  outburst 
from  the  Colonel  for  having 
to  wait  for  Danvers  when  such 
splendid  prey  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Danvers)  Was  he  of 
the  party — and  late)  Irving- Wood 
metaphorically  pricked  up  his 
ears  and  paused,  not  without 
f^ixiety,   for  the   explanation  of 
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this  unaccountable  fact  in  connec- 
tion wilh  80  renowned  a  sporta- 
man.  He  waa  dallying  away  the 
morning  in  attendance  on  ladies, 
bewitched  by  Miss  Daly,  in  short, 
Colonel  Rousel  irately  asserted, 
and  immediately  suggested  (for 
the  temptation  was  too  much  for 
his  good  faith)  that  he  should  go 
on  without  him  rather  than  miss 
the  opportunity  of  accompanying 
Irving- Wood,  and  benefiting  by 
the  knowledge  which  he  had  gained 
of  the  brute  8  movements.  Spencer 
would  no  doubt  be  self-sacrificing 
enough  to  wait  for  his  friend.  In 
reply  to  this,  Mr.  Irving-Wood 
•  indulged  in  a  low  musing  whistle, 
and,  greatly  to  the  Colonel's  dis- 
comfiture, announced  his  intention 
of  returning  there  and  then  to 
Mussoorie ;  and,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word,  he  mounted  his  pon;^ 
at  once  and  rode  off  up  hill  at  as 
brisk  a  pace  as  the  nature  of  the 
ground  would  permit.  His  reason 
for  this  sudden  resolve  was  a  de- 
sire to  resume  his  influence  over 
Marguerite  without  delay,  and  to 
make  an  important  communication 
to  Danvers  concerning  her.  This 
was  no  other  than  to  announce  the 
fact  that  she  was  engaged  to  him- 
self. Marguerite  was  the  one 
passion  of  Irving- Wood's  life,  and 
he  feared  no  rival  but  Captain 
Danvers.  He  had  seen  from  the 
first  that  she  preferred  him  to 
others,  and  that  this  was  no  more 
a  pasbipg  fancy  in  her  case  than 
the  increasing  fascination  which 
she  exercised  over  himself  was 
comparable  to  the  evanescent  sway 
which  the  charms  of  other  women 
had  imposed  on  the  surface  sus- 
ceptibility of  his  nature  at  former 
periods  of  his  life.  He  had 
watched  and  waited,  biding  his 
time,  and  had  never  been  more 
cheerful  us  to  his  prospects  than 
when  her  en^i^agement  to  Kiley 
took  place.  Eiley  saved  him  from 
Danveis,  otherwise  Danvers  would 


certainly  have  been  £ital  to  him. 
This  one  stooke  of  fortune  in  his 
favour  all  happened  as  be  foresaw. 
Eeginald  Danvers  went  off  in 
disgust,  and  by  and  by  the  highly- 
eligible  suitor  was  dismissed.  Then 
was  the  field  clear,  and  Mai^e- 
rite  discontented  and  in  disgrace 
with  her  sister  and  brother-in-law. 
He  played  his  game  with  tact  and 
won ;  but  he  was  not  so  blindly 
elated  as  to  be  unaware  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  hold  of  such 
a  one  as  himself  on  a  creature  like 
Marguerite  was  precarious,  and, 
while  agreeing  to  humour  her  is 
keeping  the  engagement  quiet,  he 
fully  resolved  that  the  marriage 
should  take  place  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  weeks.  Three  months  J 
he  laughed  at  the  thought  when 
there  was  every  chance  she  might 
meet  the  man  whom  she  secretly 
loved  at  Sissoo  long  before  that 
time  was  over.  -  Now  Danvers 
was  actually  here — returned  to 
Mussoorie  when  it  was  known  be 
had  no  intention  of  doing  so — ^re- 
turned and  already  renewing  his 
attentions  to  Mai^erite !  He  saw 
his  danger  at  once,  and  with  the 
quickness  which  characterised  him, 
saw  also  the  safest  and  surest 
remedy.  Irving- Wood  knew  his 
rival  was  the  soul  of  honour — 
woidd  die  sooner  than  basely  try 
to  win  a  woman  from  the  aU^i- 
ance  she  owed  to  another.  There- 
fore he  went  whistling  up  the  hill 
well  pleased  with  himself  for  the 
brilliant  idea  he  had  conceived. 

Meantime  Danvers  was  having 
an  unusuaUy  pleasant  ride  with 
Marguerite.  She  had  kept  him 
waiting  for  her  this  morning  a 
considerable  time;  a  detention 
which,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  given  rise  to  impa- 
tience and  ill-humour  in  a  nature 
less  sweet-tempered  and  reason- 
able. Even  Danvers  had  felt  a 
momentary  annoyance,  for  either 
he  must  shorten  his  ride  with  her 
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or  be  niiponctaal  to  his  appoint- 
ment. Bat  he  lemembeied  that 
she  had  seemed  weary  and  dis- 
traite the  day  before,  and  the 
slight  cloud  of  vexation  on  hiB 
brow  instantly  vanished  in  anx- 
iety as  to  her  health,  and  in 
inward  questioning  whether  he 
himself  had  been  wanting  in  any 
consideration  necessary  to  her 
happiness.  At  last  she  appeared, 
looking  brighter  than  he  had  seen 
her  for  many  days.  She  had 
overslept  in  the  morning,  after  a 
sleepless  night,  and  behaved  with 
much  penitent  grace  in  making 
her  apology.  There  was  a  touch 
of  the  old  gaiety  about  her  he  no- 
ticed with  delight,  jast  enough  to 
make  her  softly  charming  without 
jarring  in  the  least  with  that  more 
dignified  and  subdued  character 
which  she  had  shown  of  late. 
And  so  their  intercourse  was  easier 
and  more  touched  by  the  happy 
freedom  of  lovers  than  it  had 
been  for  sevend  days.  The  fact 
was  Marguerite  had  taken  a  re- 
solve. Lucy's  distress  and  reluc- 
tantly-shown alienation  brought 
her  vainly  hushed  pangs  of  con- 
science to  a  climax.  She  felt 
goaded  into  a  determination  to 
end  her  difficulty,  and  the  only 
way  in  which  she  could  bring 
herself  to  do  so  was  by  sending 
for  Irving-Wood.  Fortunately, 
Danvers*  absence  for  the  day 
would  make  this  easy,  and  before 
•starting  for  her  ride  she  hastily 
wrote  out  a  telegram  which  she  in- 
tended todespatch  to  him  as  soon  as 
her  lover  had  fairly  departed.  The 
thought  that  at  the  close  of  the 
day  §he  should  be  able  to  welcome 
Danvers  back  with  a  lightened 
heart  and  a  clearer  conscience  was 
the  cause  of  the  livelier  spirits 
which  so  pleased  him.  She  felt 
sure  of  succeeding  with  Irving- 
Wood,  though  not  without  hav- 
ing much  to  bear  in  the  inter- 
viewj    then  she  glanced  at  the 


lover  who  rode  beside  her,  no- 
ting with  pride  his  manly  beauty, 
thinking  with  gratitude  of  his 
great  patience  with  her  unwor- 
thiness,  and  vowed  with  a  thrill 
of  passionate  feeling  that  never, 
never,  should  any  folly  induce 
her  to  imperil  her  right  to  his 
love  again.  And  at  this  moment, 
just  round  the  shoulder  of  the 
hill  which  caused  a  sharp  bend  in 
the  road,  she  saw,  with  a  miser- 
able shock  of  fear,  him  whom  she 
was  on  the  point  of  summoning 
to  meet  her  later  in  the  day — 
Irving- Wood.  It  was  impossible 
to  mistake  that  easy  jaunty  air, 
the  neat  small  figure,  and  the 
steady  well  trained  trot  of  his 
handsome  hill-pony! 

'  As  a  favour  to  me,'  said  Dan- 
vers, also  recognising  the  approach- 
ing rider,  '  pass  Mr.  Irving- Wood 
with  the  slightest  notice  courtesy 
will  allow.  I  know  he  is  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  of  yours,  but 
'  I  have  good  reasons  for  disapprov- 
ing of  his  conduct.  I  should 
consider  him,  dearest,  a  very  un- 
desirable .  acquaintance  for  my 
wife.' 

Marguerite  was  too  sick  at 
heart  to  reply,  and  Danvers,  think- 
ing she  resented  his  interference, 
maintained  a  somewhat  displeased 
silence. 

Irving- Wood  was  at  no  loss 
what  course  to  pursue  the  moment 
he  descried  whom  he  wa)  about 
to  meet.  Marguerite,  it  seemed,  was 
enjoying  herself  in  his  absence, 
and  he  did  not  doubt,  as  he  looked 
at  them  together,  that  she  h%d 
begun  to  play  him  false ;  but  he 
inwardly  swore  that  he  should 
not  be  treated  like  Riley.  By 
Heaven,  no !  He  was  not  to  be 
dismissed  like  a  whipped  dog, 
that  she  might  be  free  to  marry 
thishandsomeblue-blooied  puppy, 
with  his  confounded  airs.  Irving- 
Wood  knew  enough  of  Danvers' 
chanoter  to  be  sure  that  it  wsi 
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for  no  light  reason  be  was  thus 
in  devoted  attendance  on  Miss 
Daljy  -while  impatient  friends 
were  being  detained  and  good 
sport  slipping  away  with  the 
morning  hoars.  And  he  relished 
the  idea  that  in  making  his  rights 
eecure,  by  announcing  his  rela- 
tioDship  to  Marguerite,  be  should 
also  be  revenged  at  last  for  that 
high-handed  interference  with  his 
pleasure  the  night  he  escorted 
Lucy  Henniker  home.  Well  satis- 
fied, therefore,  with  the  prospect 
before  him,  he  spurred  his  pony 
forward  until  he  drew  rein  imme- 
d lately  in  front  of  the  riders  with 
an  air  of  half-insolent  triumph 
which  made  Dan  vers  frown  as 
he  coldly  returned  his  greeting. 
Much  to  his  annoyance,  Dan  vers 
had  been  obliged  to  check  his 
hoise,  in  compliance  with  Mar- 
guerite's slackened  speed,  and  the 
obstruction  which  Irving-Wood 
purposely  offered  by  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
narrow  road;  but  now  that  he 
had  acknowledged  the  new-comer's 
8alutation  in  a  manner  sufficiently 
marked  to  show  that  he  desired 
no  further  interchange  of  courte- 
sies, he  rode  on  expecting  his 
companion  to  follow.  Before  it 
was  possible  for  her,  however,  to 
make  up  the  short  space  between 
them,  Irviug-Wood  wheeled  his 
pony  round  and  took  the  place 
beside  her  which  had  been  mo- 
mentarily vacated.  Danvers  was 
amazed  at  his  impudence ;  he  too 
turned  his  horse  and  addressed 
Miss  Daly  in  a  tone  which  was 
slightly  authoritative.  He  could 
not  understand  why  she  did  not 
show  more  readiness  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  shaking  off  the  in- 
truder politely. 

*  We  must  ride  od,'  he  said ; 
'  I  am  already  late  for  my  engage- 
ment.' 

Irving- Wood,  in  his  turn,  was 
surprised    that    Danvers    should 


speak  with  so  unguarded  an  ac- 
cent to  the  girl  whose  favour  he 
imagined  him  trying  to  win ;  bat 
he  set  it  down  to  a  momentary 
irritation  caused  by  the  dislike 
and  jealousy  with  which  he  him- 
self inspired  his  rival. 

'  My  tattoo  is  somewhat  tired,' 
he  said,  looking  in  jaunty  famili- 
arity at  Marguerite.  *Yon  and 
I  may  as  well  take  it  easy.  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you.' 

This  was  more  thui  Danven 
could  bear;  and  his  indignation 
was  not  lessened  by  seeing  Mai^ 
guerite  turn  pale,  as  he  supposedy 
with  annoyance  at  the  man's  pre- 
sumption. 

*  I  am  sorry  we  must  decline 
the  honour  of  your  society/  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  grave  displeasureL 
'  Miss  Daly  is  not  at  leisure  this 
morning.' 

*  Indeed  !'  said  Irving- Wood, 
his  complacency  vanishing  in 
stantly.  '  May  I  ask  what  right 
you  have  to  speak  for  Miss  Daly  f 

*Pray  ride  on,'  said  Danvers^ 
ignoring  this  question,  and  speak- 
ing calmly  to  Marguerita  He 
did  not  wish  to  have  a  scene  in 
her  presence;  and  other  people 
were  coming  up  behind,  among 
whom  were  1^1.  and  Mrs.  Bishop. 

'I  really  cannot  wait  now,' 
said  Marguerite,  in  a  nervous 
apologetic  voice.  'I  shall  see 
you  hiter  in  the  day;  you  will 
call,  you  will — ' 

'Excuse  me,'  was  the  cool 
reply;  and  Irving- Wood  laid  his 
hand  restrainingly  on  her  bridle. 
'  You  shall  go  as  £ist  as  you 
please,  and  where  you  please,  but 
not  with  Captain  Danveis.  I 
myself  will  be  your  escort^  Mar^ 
guerite.' 

Margiierite  I  Great  heaven  ! 
Was  Danvers  dreaming  f  Mar- 
guerite I 

The  rare  colour  crimsoned  Miss 
Daly's  face,  then  faded,  leaving 
cheek    and  lip    of  ashen  pallor. 
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Under  the  drooping  lids  of  her 
beautiful  eyes  a  fierce  light 
burned ;  she  flung  Irving- Wood's 
hand  aside  as  though  it  had  been 
a  yiper;  and,  with  a  passionate 
gesture  to  Danvers,  she  said,  in  a 
hurried  gasp,  'Come — quickly 
away.  0,  come,  for  the  love  of 
God — at  once  I' 

Danvers  gazed  at  her  for  a 
second  in  silence,  and  she  saw 
iron  lines  of  coldness  and  disdain 
harden  the  sweet  expression  of 
his  mouth  as  ho  answered,  with 
strange  quietnesj*,  *  It  is  too  late 
now.  I  require  tirst  an  explana- 
tion from  Mr.  Irving- Wood.' 

'  No,  no  !*  implored  Marguerite, 
looking  in  frantic  despair  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  seeing  a 
resolve  fatal  to  her  in  the  eyes  of 
both.  '  Not  now,  not  now  !  Talk 
to  him  another  time.' 

'  What  have  you  to  say  to  me, 
eirf  inquired  Irving- Wood  in  a 
menacing  tone.  He  was  tho- 
roughly alarmed  at  Danvers'  per- 
sistence, and  the  contempt  with 
which  Marguerite  had  shaken  off 
his  touch  made  him  furious. 

'  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  this  lady 
by  her  Christian  name  V 

*  What  the  devil  is  it  to  you 
how  I  address  herl  Who  are 
you  that  you  should  venture  to 
interfere  with  me  a  second  time  V 

'  It  is  this  to  me,  and  I  have 
this  right  to  interfere,'  said  Dan- 
vers, speaking  with  the  terrible 
calmness  of  suppressed  anger, 
'  that  Miss  Daly  is  my  affianced 
wife.'  He  felt  that  the  time  for 
concealment  was  past ;  the  occa- 
sion required  this  revelation. 

'  Your  affianced  wife  I  You 
mean  lying  dog  1'  exclaimed  Ir- 
ving-Wood, altogether  beside  him- 
self; '  sneaking  round  in  my  ab- 
sence, and  trying  to  win  the 
favour  of  the  girl  who  is  betrothed 
to  me  !  You  shall  answer  for  this 
insult  to-morrow !' 


*  I  shall  certainly  demand  speedy 
satisfaction  from  you,  sir,  for  the 
epithets  which  you  have  dared  to 
apply  to  me.' 

Marguerite  gave  a  low  cry,  as 
if  she  were  stricken  to  the  heart ; 
but  Danvers  made  no  motion  to 
soothe  her.  It  was  indeed  with 
a  stem  eye  and  in  stem  tones  that 
he  put  the  question, 

*  Is  this  true  ?  Have  I,  then, 
been  mocked  again )  Or  does  he 
dare  to  accuse  you  falsely  of  de- 
ceit ?  Answer  me ;  and  if  he  has, 
by  Heaven — ' 

Marguerite  was  in  a  frame  of 
mind  impossible  to  describe.  A 
lie  of  the  blackest  die  would  have 
cost  her  no  hesitation  to  tell,  if  it 
could  have  rescued  her  from  the 
anguish  of  being  scorned  and  for- 
saken ;  but  no  falsehood,  however 
cunning,  could  extricate  her  at  the 
moment,  confronted  as  she  was 
by  both  the  men  whom  she  had 
deceived.  In  the  impotence  of 
her  despair  there  arose  within  her 
a  fury  against  Irving- Wood,  whose 
presence  and  insolent  disregard  of 
her  wishes  had  ruthlessly  bligbted- 
the  chance  on  which  her  all  was 
staked.  She  had  no  answer  to 
give  to  that  demand  of  Danvers, 
uttered  in  his  jast  anger,  except 
a  wild  outburst  of  '  I  hate  him !' 
followed  by  a  piteous  entreaty, 

*  Take  me  away  with  you ;  take 
me  away,  that  I  may  never  see 
him  again  !' 

'Why  do  you  not  deny  our 
engagement?'  put  in  Irving- Wood 
tauntingly,  'which  I  say  took 
place  ten  days  at  least  before  this 
last  most  creditable  disposal  of 
yourself^  in  which  I  am  asked  to 
believe.' 

'Marguerite,  is  it  true — this 
that  he  saysf  asked  Danvers  in 
a  softened  tone,  feeling  keenly 
shocked  at  what  the  girl  was  suf- 
fering between  them. 

*  It  is  true,'  she  said,  raising 
her  head,  which  had  drooped  in 
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shame,  and  meeting  his  look  for 
a  momoDt  with  a  glance  of  min- 
gled hope  and  pain.' 

Danvers's  eyes  continued  to 
rest  on  her.  There  was  no  longer 
any  anger  in  his  face,  nothing  but 
profound  pathetic  sorrow. 

*  Let  me  pass,'  she  said  proudly, 
for  the  delicate  intuition  of  love 
enabled  her  to  read  his  expression 
aright.  *You  can  have  nothing 
more  to  ask  me  now.' 

*  No,*  said  Danvers  sadly,  '  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  ;*  then 
in  a  low  voice  of  farewell  as  she 
passed  him,  *  Good-bye.' 

In  vain  he  strained  his  ear  for 
one  word  of  response,  one  soft  re- 
pentant adieu,  that  might  illumi- 
nate with  tender  feeling  the  sha- 
dows of  memory  in  future  years. 
But  this  small  consolation  was 
denied  him,  and  in  silence,  with  a 
breaking  heart,  she  rode  away, 
followed  by  Irving- Wood;  and  so 
out  of  his  life  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

And  Lucy  ?  Yes,  of  her  some- 
thing more  must  be  written,  some 
few  explanatory  words  to  finally 
close  the  tale. 

Poor  Lucy  had  been  almost 
prostrated  by  Marguerite's  account 
of  herself,  and  while  her  two 
friends  were  having  their  painful 
parting  scene,  she  too  was  going 
through  much  mental  suffering  in 
the  solitude  of  her  own  room«  O, 
the  mischief  she  had  done  by  en- 
couraging Danvers  to  put  faith  in 
Marguerite  !  0,  the  treachery  of 
the  friend  whom  she  had  learned 
to  love !  and,  alas,  the  secret 
sorrow  of  her  own  life.  Every- 
thing seemed  hopelessly  wrong. 

How  often  it  happens  with  all 
of  us  when  a  black  day  comes,  and 
we  think  our  cup  of  trouble  will 
hold  no  more,  that  some  addi- 


tional worry  is  thrown  in  to  make 
it  overflow — some  trial  that  might 
well  have  waited  till  another  time. 
This  was  Lucy's  experience  now ; 
for  on  that  momentous  day  George 
Eaebnm  made  the  proposal  she 
had  long  dreaded,  and  thus  the 
distress  she  suffered  from  other 
causes  was  greatly  deepened,  be- 
cause she  had  no  response  to  o£fer 
from  her  heart  to  his  pleading. 

As  yet  she  knew  nothing  of  the 
retribution  that  had  fallen  on 
Marguerite,  of  the  fact  that  Dan- 
vers was  once  more  free ;  but  the 
apparent  hopelessness  of  her  future 
did  not  alter  her  steadfast  pur- 
pose to  be  honest  and  true.  Few 
girls  in  her  circumstances  would 
have  found  it  possible  to  refuse  so 
tempting  an  offer;  to  the  pureness 
of  her  mind,  however,  such  strength 
was  given,  even  though  it  grieved 
her  much  to  send  away  in  pain 
and  disappointment  one  whom  she 
highly  esteemed. 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  soon  aware 
of  Eaeburn's  dismissal,  and  might- 
ily offended  thereby ;  notwith- 
standing every  symptom  to  the 
contrary,  she  had  continued  to  in- 
dulge in  the  illusion  that  Lucy 
would  never  find  courage  to  be- 
have so  badly  as  to  decline  a  fate 
which  most  young  ladies  would 
have  envied.  Thinking  that  the 
girl  might  be  brought  to  reason  by 
reminding  her  of  the  poverty  of 
her  family,  and  the  unwisdom  of 
throwing  away  this  excellent 
chance  of  a  secure  position  for 
herself,  she  urged  Lucy  to  accept 
him  on  the  ground  of  expediency, 
and  almost  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  unhappy  rebel  to  yield,  so 
moving  a  picture  did  this  clever 
matchmaker  draw  of  the  poor 
girl's  sins  against  her  brother  and 
her  family.  But  in  an  evil  mo- 
ment for  Mrs.  Meredith*8  cause, 
a  half-sarcastic  allusion  was  nude 
to  Danvers,  as  the  hero  of  Lucy's 
secret   regard,  the  real   obstacle 
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that  preyented  a  rational  accept- 
ance of  the  good  fortune  offerod 
to  her.  The  thought  of  Danvers 
restored  the  momentarily  jeo* 
pardised  balance  of  Lucy's  judg* 
ment.  It  became  clear  at  once 
that  she  must  not  tamper  with  her 
peaco  as  Marguerite  had  done, 
nor  deal  unworthily  with  him  who 
had  laid  his  best  at  her  feet. 

*  ^fo,  Mrs.  Meredith,'  she  an- 
swered, uplifting  her  clear  truth- 
ful eyes  to  her  friend's  face,  '  Mr. 
Eaeburn  does  not  deserve  such 
treatment  at  my  hands.  He  is 
not  so  mean  as  to  wish  me  to 
marry  him  unless  I  love  him  ; — 
and,  do  you  think  I  can  make  my 
life  a  long  pretence  V 

*You  will  be  an  old  maid,* 
said  Mrs.  Meredith  bitterly,  *  aud 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  proud  aristo- 
crat who  would  think  a  marriage 
with  you  a  mesalliance.^ 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  proving  her- 
self to  have  an  elastic  conscience 
in  Lucy's  affairs.  She  had  small 
hesitation  in  representing  Dan- 
vers as  altogether  different  from 
her  real  opinion  of  him,  if  by  so 
doing  she  could  promote  what  she 
conceived  to  be  her  young  friend's 
welfare.  Lucy,  however,  itas 
tired  of  allusions  that  touched  on 
her  mofet  private  feelings,  and 
perhaps  resented  still  more  on 
Danvers'  account  their  uncompli- 
mentary nature. 

•  If  you  mean  Captain  Danvers,' 
she  said,  very  pale,  but  speaking 
steadily,  *  he  would  be  quite  justi- 
fied in  so  thinking;  no  one  is 
more  conscious  than  I  am  how 
immeasurably  he  is  above  me.' 
Then  she  paused,  and  added 
slowly,  '  I  must  ask  you  never  to 
speak  of  me  in  connection  with 
Captain  Danvers  again.' 

This  unlooked-for  independence 
of  speech  was  naturally  not  agree- 
able to  the  Judge's  wife  ;  it  caused 
a  coolness  between  them  for  a 
time;  but  the  breach  was  soon 


healed.  They  were  too  sincerely 
attached  to  be  easily  divided. 
Indeed,  when  the  good  lady's 
annoyance  had  blown  over,  she 
thought  more  highly  of  her  fa- 
vourite than  ever,  and  her  Con- 
sequently increased  goodwill  to- 
wards her  was  cordially  shared 
by  Mr.  Meredith  and  the  R ousels, 
who  were  almost  as  proud  of 
Lucy's  high-minded  refusal  of  a 
good  match  as  if  she  were  of  their 
own  kith  and  kin.  This  wai  all 
very  well,  and  no  harm  so  far  had 
come  of  Mrs.  Meredith's  interfer- 
ence; but  mischiefhad  been  done  in 
another  direction.  Her  unguarded 
reference  to  the  disparity  of  rank 
between  Lucv  and  the  friend  she 
held  most  dear  raised  barriers  in 
the  girl's  mind  which  well-nigh 
spoiled  the  lives  of  both. 

Danvers  and  she  did  not  meet 
again  in  India.  Before  the  Mere- 
diths returned  to  Qurmiabad  that 
cold  weather  he  and  his  regiment 
were  marching  forUmballa.  There 
was  a  card  of  his  avraiting  her, 
with  a  few  words  in  pencil :  *  I 
am  sorry  to  leave  without  saying 
goodbye;  bnt  I  intend  to  come 
back  for  Christmas,  when  I  shall 
hope  to  see  you.*  The  precious 
canl  was  hidden  away  among 
Lucy's  treasures,  to  he  looked 
at  at  rare  intervals,  and  cried 
over ;  yet  when  Christmas  came 
she  urged  her  brother  to  stay  out 
in  camp,  and  remained  with  him. 
Mrs.  Meredith  wrote  and  entreated 
in  vain.  Ual  had  work  to  do, 
Lucy  said,  and  for  her  own  part 
she  preferred  to  spend  the  first 
Christmas  after  her  father's  death 
in  perfect  quiet.  So  Danvers 
went  back  to  Umballa,  disap- 
pointed and  somewhat  mortitied. 
Mrs.  Meredith,  who  was  unspeak- 
ably provoked  at  what  she  con- 
sidered the  girl's  perversity,  could 
not  refrain  from  dropping  hints, 
which  made  him  suspect  that 
Lucy  had  avoided  him  on  pur- 
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pose,  which,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Mere- 
dith, really  was  the  case.  Once 
again  he  came  to  Gurmiahad,  and 
Lucy  had  found  it  convenient 
about  the  time  he  was  expected 
to  go  off  to  Agra  to  visit  the 
Kousels,  and  see  the  glories  of  the 
Taj  Mehal.  Katuially,  he  was 
discouraged  by  this  second  failure, 
and  made  no  further  attempt  to 
see  her,  though  he  cherished  a 
warmer  interest  in  her  than  after 
these  disappointments  he  cared 
to  admit  to  himself.  This  interest 
was  hardly  diminished  by  the  ac- 
counts which  reached  him  from 
time  to  time  of  her  sweet  un- 
seiash  character  and  winning 
beauty.  Three  years  passed  away, 
and  Henry  Henniker  fell  so  ill 
that  he  was  obliged  to  go  home 
on  sick  leave.  Lucy  went  with 
him ;  and  the  first  passenger  her 
eye  lighted  on,  as  she  stepped  on 
board  the  steamer  at  Bombay, 
was  Captain  Danvers.  How 
strange  this  seemed  after  these 
parted  years !  He  recognised  her 
with  undisguised  delight,  feeling 
that  Fate  had  been  kind  to  him 
at  last— there  was  no  possibility 
of  her  running  away  now. 

She  had  changed  greatly ;  but 
the  change  was  all  in  her  favour. 
From  a  diffident,  almost  awkward, 
girl,  she  had  altered  into  a  self- 
possessed  and  lovely  woman.  On 
her  part  she  soon  discovered  Dan- 
vers to  be  all  that  her  girlish 
fancy  had  believed.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  before  the  voyage 
was  at  an  end  she  won  the 
happiness  which  her  faithfulness 
deserved. 

One  day,  shortly  after  their 
engagement,  they  spoke  of  Mar- 
guerite. Danvers  was  naturally 
anxious  to  know  what  had  be- 
come of  her,  for  soon  after  that 
fatal  morning  he  heard  that  she 


had  left  the  slelter  of  her  brother- 
in-law's  house,  and  accepted  an 
asylum  under  the  roof  of  the 
woman  who  passed  as  Mrs.  Jervis. 
Spencer,  who,  with  his  usual  anx- 
ious Mendship,  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  hear  of  her  movements, 
wrote  to  him  later  on  that  she 
had  sailed  for  England  with  the 
same  companion.  All  this  was 
painful  to  Danvers,  who  was  too 
generous  not  to  feel  sorrowful 
over  the  disaster  that  folly  bad 
wrought  in  that  bright  young  life ; 
too  tenderhearted  not  to  wish 
occasionally  that  he  had  sacrificed 
himself  to  save  her.  Now  Lucy 
was  able  to  tell  him  that  Mar- 
guerite had  lately  written  to  her. 
The  news  about  Marguerite  was 
indeed  surprising.  She  had  joined 
an  Anglican  Sisterhood,  she  and 
Mrs.  Jervis,  whom  she  had  suc- 
ceeded in  weaning  from  her  un- 
happy life. 

*  Marguerite  has  found  peace 
at  last,'  said  Lucy,  tears  showing 
in  her  eyes,  ^  in  striving  to  raise 
the  degraded,  and  helping  the 
miserable  to  take  courage.  Hhe 
had  it  in  her  mind  to  devote  her- 
self to  this  years  ago.  I  always 
felt  she  would  become  noble  at 
last.'  Then  she  added  timidly, 
*  Do  you  not  love  her  still,  Regi- 
nald? 

'Dearest,  do  not  doubt  me,' 
was  his  instant  answer.  'Her 
own  frivolity  did  not  allow  my 
love  for  her  to  go  beyond  a  pass- 
ing ferment.  I  think,  I  believe, 
it  never  could  have  claimed  the 
entire  devotion  of  my  life.  My 
whole  nature  sanctions  my  love 
for  you ;  there  is  the  true  rest  of 
perfect  trust  in  it.  After  what  I 
have  suffered,  I  thanked  God  for 
this  two  days  ago  when  my  long- 
oherished  hope  of  winning  jou 
was  realised  at  last.* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Mrs.  Nicholson  was  standing  in 
a  dubions  attitude,  with  the  study- 
door  half  open,  and  her  eyes  turn- 
ing from  the  quiet  figure  in  the 
armchair  by  the  table,  to  another 
open  door  in  the  passage  behind 
her,  through  which  she  could  see 
a  flood  of  sunshine,  and  in  the 
sunshine  a  cradle. 

^I  don't  feel  quite  easy,*  she 
said ;  '  I  am  so  afraid  she  should 
cry  and  no  one  hear  her.  I  wish 
I  had  not  let  nurse  go  out ;  but  all 
you  have  to  do,'  coming  into  the 
room,  and  speaking  impressively, 
'  (dl  you  have  to  do  is  to  ring  the 
bell  violently — violpntly^  remem- 
ber— for  cook.  For  Heaven's  8a\e, 
John,'  leaning  on  the  table  and 
stretching  out  a  pretty  hand  to 
attract  her  husband's  attention, 
*  look  up,  or  speak,  or  answer  me, 
or  you  will  drive  me  mad  !*     - 

'  What  is  it  all  about,  Agatha  f 
The  calm,  placid,  intelligent  face 
opposite  was  lifted  gently,  and 
the  thin  finger  was  slipped  on  to 
the  page  to  mark  a  pause. 

^It  is  baby,  John,'  said  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  in  a  faltering  voice,  and 
with  idle,  angry  tears  rolling  down 
her  cheeks.  '  Here  have  I,  for 
the  last  ten  minutes,  been  begging 
and  imploring  of  you  to  remember 
baby  :  not  to  nune  her,  I  wouldn't 
trust  you,  but  only  to  ring  the 
bell  if  she  cries.' 

<  Does  that  stop  her  f  It  seems 
simple  enough.  I  think  even  I 
can  do  that' 

But  Mrs.  Nicholson  shook  her 
head,  still  weeping. 

*  You  may  laugh  at  me  or  sileer 
if  you  like.     If  it  were  my  own 


baby  I  would  say  nothing,  I 
would  bear  it  all ;  but  Emmy's !' 

With  a  patient  sigh  the  gentle- 
man at  the  writing-table  pushed 
the  book  away,  and  lost  his  place. 
He  looked  at  her  in  a  bewildered 
way. 

'  What  is  it,  Agatha  1  a  baby  ! 
0,  Emmy's  baby,  of  course.* 

'  And  not  one  half,  one  hun- 
dredth part,  one  thousandth  part, 
as  valuable  in  your  eyes,'  broke  in 
Agatha,  with  impetuosity,  *  as  the 
smallest,  the  most  unknown,  the 
most  undiscovered  star !  You 
need  not  tell  me ;  I  know  it.' 

'Of  course,'  frowning  gently, 
<  every  one  knows  that  a  star,  how- 
ever small — stars  are  not  famous 
according  to  their  size^  my  dear — 
is  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
one  hair  of  a  baby's  hea*!.  I 
mean,'  hastily, '  speaking  from  the 
entirely  scientific  point  of  view  ; 
but  as  you  were  saying — you 
were  saying,  were  you  not,'  a  little 
doubtfully, '  something  about  that 
unfortunate  babe  of  Emmy's  1' 

Mrs.  Nicholson  had  dried  her 
eyes,  and  was  confronting  him  in 
all  the  cool  splendour  of  her  pretty 
summer  dress,  and  wiih  all  the 
calm  determination  of  a  woman 
who  has  made  up  her  mind. 

*'  Yes,  I  was,'  she  said  ;  '  only, 
once  for  all,  John,  if  you  call  it  a 
habe^  I  will  leave  your  house  at 
once,  and  never,  never  come  back  ; 
and  if  you  call  it  ttnfurtunate,  I 
shall  take  that  hateful  ms.  with 
me  and  burn  it  at  the  kitchen  fire. 
If  it  were  yours,*  with  impassioned 
irony,  *  it  might  indeed  be  de- 
scribed as  unfortunate;  but  Charles 
is  the  best  of  fathers,  and  he  has 
always  been  the  best  of  husbands.' 
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*'  Yes,  yes,  of  course,  my  dear. 
I  said  nothing  against  Charles  ;  I 
did  not  know  we  were  talking 
about  him.  We  can  finish  him 
up  to-night/ cheerfully.  'If  that 
is  all,  you  had  better  go  out  now, 
whilst  it  is  fine/  tumiug  his  eyes 
to  the  dazzling  sunlight  for  an 
instant,  and  then  back  to  his  blot- 
ted page.  '  Yon  can  tell  me  about 
Charles,  you  know,  when  you 
come  in.  The  bcbt  of  husbands ! 
I  don't  know  much  about  them,  I 
fear,  but  I  know  a  little  about  the 
best  of  wives.* 

He  rose,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
the  long,  slender,  soft  gray  glove 
that  was  leaning  with  determina- 
tion on  his  neat  manuscript.  The 
gray  glove  closed  round  his  hand 
gently  and  clung  to  him,  almost  as 
if  it  were  loth  to  leave  the  thin  worn 
fiogers ;  but  he  patted  it  gently 
and  laid  it  aside.  Mrs.  Nichol- 
son gave  a  faint  sigh,  but  when 
she  spoke  again,  she  spoke  with 
less  decision  and  more  pleading. 

'  It  is  not  Charles,  indeed  it  is 
not ;  it  is  the  baby.  Nurse  has 
gone  out,  and  I  have  put  her 
cradle  in  the  morning-room,  by 
the  window.  John,'  suddenly, 
'  are  you  listening  ?  What  did  I 
say  lastf 

'  The  morning-room,  Agatha.' 

*  Well,'  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  *  I 
see  you  are  taking  it  in,  and  for- 
getting those  horrible  stars :  and 
how  you  can  compare  a  star  to  a 
baby,'  parenthetically, '  is  past  me.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  never  did,'  he  said 
gently. 

'  Well,  don't  interrupt  me, 
John,  or  I  shall  never  get  out.* 
What  was  I  saying  ?  O,  baby  is 
in  the  morning- room,  and  if  she 
cries — makes  one  sound — you  are 
to  ring  your  bell  —  this  bell, 
John — for  cook :  do  you  under- 
stand V 

'Yes,  I  believe  so.  I  am  to 
ring  the  bell— <Aw  bell — for  cook.' 

*0,  I  Iwpe  you  will,'   after  a 


pause.  'Fancy,'  her  eyes  filling 
with  tears  again,  'if  she  cried, 
and'  no  one  heard  her  !  O  John, 
you  will  not  deceive  mel  You 
will  try — and — ringf 

'  My  dear,'  speaking  with  some 
dignity, '  surely  I  am  not  utterly 
destitute  of  common  humanity  or 
common  sense.  I  have  interesting 
work  here,'  pointing  to  the  manu- 
script and  the  books  of  reference 
heaped  around  him  ;  '  but  I  sup- 
pose, after  all,  I  am  human.' 

'  O,  I  hope  so,  I  think  so/  cried 
Agatha,  clasping  her  hands ;  '  only 
you  might  not  hear  her,  that  was 
all  I  meant.' 

'  Then  I  think,'  he  said,  with  a 
gently  sarcastic  smile,  '  that  joa 
may  dismiss  your  fears  ;  they  are 
quite  groundless.' 

*  Very  well,'  said  Agatha,  mov- 
ing in  a  hesitating  way  to  the 
door.  '  I  am  satisfied,  I  am  trying 
to  be  satisfied ;  don't  forget.' 

*  No,'  cheerfully,  '  1  will  take  a 
leaf  ftom  Charles's  book,  the  best 
of  husbands.' 

'  O ' — the  gray  glove  had  dosed 
on  the  handle  of  the  door,  but 
released  it  again — 'the  Paynters 
are  coming  to-night,  so  you  must 
not  go  out  star-gazing.' 

'  All  right,'  obediently;  'good- 
bye.' 

*  Good  bye.'  The  bright  face, 
that  had  almost  disappeared 
round  the  door,  came  back  again, 
and  leant  against  the  worn  velve- 
teen of  the  astronomei^s  coat ;  for 
a  minute  the  lips  were  pressed 
to  it,  then  lifted.  'Kiss  me, 
John ;  you  are  a  dear  old  fellow 
after  all,  and  I  am  a  fiend.' 

The  sunshine  seemed  to  leave 
the  room  with  the  sweet  bright 
presence,  and  hover  over  the 
pretty  cradle,  amongst  the  sounds 
and  scents  of  the  midsummer 
day.  In  the  library  there  was 
only  one  shaft  of  light  that  came 
through  the  high  windows,  and 
fell  across  the  old  velveteen  coat, 
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and  the  tidy  manuscripts,  and  the 
open  books,  and  left  the  hand- 
some, clever,  refined  face  in 
shadow. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

It  might  have  been  two  hours 
after waids — painful  after  events 
created  a  confusion  in  Mr.  Nichol- 
son's mind,  and  the  two  hours 
might  have  been  two  days — when 
he  became  aware  of  a  laugh  in 
the  passage  by  the  door.  His 
hand  had  grown  tired  with  writ- 
ing, but  the  pen  travelled  steadily 
on ;  his  eyes  had  grown  a  little 
tired,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  raise 
them  for  a  minute  to  the  locked 
door,  behind  which  he  heard  the 
laugh.  He  rose,  with  a  half 
smile  on  his  grave  face,  and 
paused,  struck  by  a  sudden  pre- 
sentiment. Something  came  back 
to  him,  as  he  stood  in  the  dull 
light  of  the  dull  room  :  was  it  a 
dream,  or  a  memory,  or  was  it — 
the  baby  ?  He  pushed  his  papers 
hurriedly  away,  and  walked  over 
to  the  door,  and  unlocked  it, 
throwing  it  wide  open.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  passage  but  the 
yellow  sunlight  now  upon  the  walls 
and  on  the  old  prints,  and  Mrs. 
Nicholson  standing  in  her  pretty, 
gray  dress,  with  her  slim  hands 
stretched  out,  and  the  laugh  that 
had  disturbed  him  still  upon  her 
lips. 

In  the  room  beyond  there  was 
more  sunlight  and  the  cradle. 

'John,'  cried  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
laughing  again  as  if  she  could  not 
help  it,  'what  have  you  done 
with  her  1  Give  her  to  me.  You 
are  earning  your  title  to  the  best 
of  husbands  1' 

He  looked  up  in  quick  per- 
plexity. '  What  is  it,  Agatha  ? 
What  do  you  want)  X  have 
nothing  to  give  you.' 

'O    don't,    JohnT    she   cried 


impatiently;    'don't    tease!       / 
want  baby.* 

*  Well ' — the  same  perplexed 
look  creeping  over  his  face,  and 
softening  its  sternness — '  take 
her,'  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
the  cradle  in  the  sunlight. 

Agatha's  eyes  were  turned  on^ 
him  for  a  minute  with  a  look  of 
contempt  before  which  he  posi- 
tively quailed.  Then  she  swept 
over  to  the  cradle,  and  tossed  out 
the  little  pillow,  and  the  sheets 
with  their  lace  edges,  and  the 
pale-blue  satin  coverlet  on  to  the 
floor  in  a  soft  heap,  and  stood 
looking  down  upon  the  empty 
cradle  as  if  she  would  conjure  up 
the  pink  face  and  the  flaxen  head 
into  their  accustomed  place. 

Mr.  Nicholson  had  followed 
her  on  tiptK)e,  and  was  stirring  the 
softly  shining  heap  on  the  floor 
with  his  patent-leather  shoes,  as 
if  he  half  imagined  that  she  had 
tossed  the  baby  out  amongst 
them. 

'  Well?*  said  Agatha  sharply. 

'  Well  ]'  he  echoed  feebly. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say,'  she  said, 
putting  aside  her  angry  vehemence 
and  speaking  tearfully,  with  her 
gray  eyes  turned  up  to  his — '0 
John,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  have  lost  herl' 

*  I  never  touched  her,'  he  cried 
hastily,  *  I  never — *  heard  her,  he 
would  have  added,  but  again 
that  faint  memory — that  dream 
— stirred  him.  'Upon  my  hon- 
our, Agatha,'  he  said  abruptly, 
leaning  down  into  the  cradle,  and 
poking  at  the  mattress  with  his 
thin  fingers,  '  upon  my  honour,  I 
can't  remember.' 

'  You  cant  remember  /'  said 
Agatha,  with  slow  scorn.  '  Why, 
John,  she  roared/  Cook  heard 
her  in  the  kitchen.  She  came 
rushing  up,  and  found  the  cradle 
empty,  and  baby  gone ;  she 
thought  you  had  taken  her  into 
the  study,  she  told  me  so  ;  but, 
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0  John,  it  was  eomebody  else, 
and  they  have  stolen  her  I' 

'My  dear/  he  said,  shaking 
himself  together,  and  speaking 
more  lightly,  'who  would  steal 
her? — a  baby  roaring,  as  you 
say !'  He  shuddered. '  Why,  surely 
no  one  in  his  senses  would  do 
such  a  thing !' 

'  Emmy's  baby  !'  cried  Agatha 
tearfully,  'and  that  is  how  you 
speak  of  her  !  0  John,  dear  John, 
think  again;  didn't  you  hear 
her)  Pel  haps  you  have  forgotten 
— perhaps  you  have  put  her 
somewhere,  and  she  has  gone  to 
sleep.  Sit  down,  John,  and  think 
— perhaps  you  have  put  her  some- 
where and  forgotten.' 

Mr.  Nicholson  sat  down  on  the 
window-eill,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  He  tried  to 
think,  but  whenever  he  concen- 
trated his  mind  on  the  baby  he 
was  dimly  conscious  of  that  fading 
fancy  that  he  could  not  grasp- 
that  dream  of  a  cry.  It  had  dis- 
turbed him,  he  remembered,  that 
loud,  painful,  jarring  cry,  but  it 
had  died  away :  surely  it  had 
died  into  peace  without  his 
interference  ?  '  Agatha,'  he  said, 
lifting  up  his  face,  sharpened  with 
the  effect  of  thought,  *  1  do  re- 
momhcT something — somebody  cry- 
ing ;  it  must  have  been  the  babe.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Agatha  eagerly, '  go 
on  1  you  heard  her  I  that  is  right 
— cook  says  you  must  have 
heard  her,  she  roared  so — well, 
and  then  1    You—' 

*  I — 1  can't  remember,  Agatha, 

1  may  have  gone  on  writing,  that 
seems  tbo  most  likely,  I  think ; 
but  I  may  have  gone  to  the 
door.  No,'  shaking  his  head,  '  I 
can't  get  beyond  the  cry.  I  do 
remember  that  now  distinctly.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Agatha  hope- 
fully, through  her  tears,  'you 
have  put  her  somewhere  in  the 
library.  What  have  you  been 
doing  or  using  this  afternoon  V 


Mr.  Nicholson  followed  humbly 
as  she  swept  in  before  him,  and 
flung  open  the  great  cnrtains,  so 
that  the  light  rushed  in  on  to 
his  table  strewed  with  plans  and 
us.  Even  then  he  spread  out 
his  hands,  almost  unconsciously, 
to  defend  his  precious  papers 
from  her  light  scornful  touch ;  but 
she  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  looking  into  every  corner 
with  her  quick,  soft  eyes. 

'What  have  you  used,  John 
— this  chair  ?  You  have  not  been 
to  the  cupboard?  No,'  peeping 
into  a  dark  recess,  musty  with 
papers.     *  What  else  V 

'Nothing  else,  Agatha,  here, 
except,'  with  a  quick  smile,  '  the 
waste-paper  basket,  and  that  is 
empty.   You  can  see  for  yourselL' 

'  Ah,'  said  Agatha,  '  here  is 
cook,'  as  a  heavy  breathing  became 
audible  in  the  passage.  'Cook,' 
her  voice  trembling  at  sight  of  the 
sympathetic  face,  'your  master 
has  not  seen  the  baby — ^at  least, 
he  thinks  not  He  was  very  busy, 
but  he  heard  her  cry,  and  he  may 
have  taken  her  up  and  forgotten. 
We  are  looking  for  her.' 

*  Which  you  won't  never  find 
her,  then,'  said  cook,  in  a  broken 
voice.  '  In  my  last  place  but  one, 
where  I  was  general  cleaner  in 
Mrs.  'All's  family,  there  was  a 
child  disappeared,  as  it  might  be 
this,  and  it  was  never  found — 
gipsies  or  not,  it  was  never  come 
across  again.' 

'  0  don't,  cook  f  cried  Agatha 
plaintively.  'And  Emmy  com- 
ing this  evening!  Your  master 
thinks  he  may  have  put  her  some- 
where and  forgotten.  He  remem- 
bers hearing  her.' 

'  Which  he  might,'  said  cook, 
'  not  being  deaf.  Which  I  don't 
mean  no  disrespect,  sir,  but  she 
was  roaring  awful ;  and  I  says  to 
Mary,  says  I,  ••Mastertl  never 
know  'ow  to  quiet  that  child,  so 
I'll  run  up  and  bring  her  down  a 
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bit;"  and  I  stops  to  chaDge  my 
apron,  and  I  nps,  as  it  might  be 
here,  and  the  cradle,  as  it  might 
be  there,  and  no  soond,  and  the 
cradle  as  empty  as  it  is  this  minnte/ 
Cook  tamed  dramatically,  and 
pointed  one  stoat  arm  to  the  little 
cradle  in  the  sanlight.  Mrs. 
Nicholson's  tearfal  eyes  followed 
the  hand,  and  her  husband  stood 
uneasily  in  the  centre  of  the  group, 
with  an  anxious  frown  upon  his 
face. 

*  Which,'  added  cook  scornfully, 
'  I  think  a  baby— and  such  a  one, 
bless  her  !^— is  of  more  vally  than 
all  this  rubbish.'  She  waved  her 
hand  over  the  table,  on  which  lay 
the  neat  ms.  and  the  rows  of 
mended  pens ;  and  Mr.  Nicholson 
mo7ed  instioctively  a  step  back- 
wards, as  if  she  had  an  evil  eje 
and  his  writings  would  shrivel  up 
at  her  scornful  gesture. 

'  Cook,'  said  Mrs.  Nicholson, 
with  dignity,  marred  a  little  by 
the  quiver  in  her  voice,  *  you  don't 
understand.  Your  master  is  very 
clever,  and  his  writings  are  of 
great  value.  Of  course,'  with  a 
pleading  look  upwards,  *baby  is 
our  first  thought  just  now.  There 
are  no  wild  beasts  here,  so  she 
cannot  be  eaten.  But  she  has 
gone,  and  before  Emmy  comes 
this  evening  she  must  be  found.' 

*  Of  course  she  must,'  said  her 
husband,  plucking  up  courage 
from  her  exceeding  gentleness. 
*  We  will  begin  systematically,  and 
go  through  every  room  in  the  house. ' 

So  the  search  began,  that  ended, 
an  hour  later,  in  the  great  hall, 
with  three  perplexed  faces  meet- 
ing each  other  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs,  in  a  silence  that  Mrs. 
Nicholson  broke. 

'  It's  no  use,  John ;  I  cannot 
bear  it  any  longer.     She  is  lost !' 

She  flung  out  her  empty  hands 
with  a  despairing  gesture,  but  her 
husband  caught  and  held  theD. 


'  Don't  give  up,  Agatha ;  it  will 
all  come  right.  If  I  search  the 
world  through,  I  will  find  her.' 

*  Or  the  body,'  said  cook. 
Mrs.  Nicholson  shuddered. 
The  minute's  silence  was  broken 

by  a  sound  of  merry  laughter  and 
the  trampling  of  feet.  For  a  mi- 
nute Agatha  raised  her  head,  listen- 
ing intently,  and  then  she  drooped 
it  with  a  sigh. 

*It  is  only  the  rectory  boys, 
John,'  she  said ;  '  they  have  been 
in  the  hayfleld  all  day,  and  I  asked 
them  to  tea.  I  can't  speak  to 
them,  I  am  too  anxious.' 

She  would  have  moved  away, 
but  the  noise  and  laughter  were  in 
the  hall  already,  and  the  boys  were 
stumbling  up  towards  her  in  the 
darkness,  over  the  rugs  and  skins. 
Something  white  was  being  shoved 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  was 
pushed  into  Agatha's  arms  at  last, 
and  held  there  by  a  pair  of  rough 
sunburnt  hands. 

*  What  is  it  ]  0  Jack,  what  is 
it  V  she  cried,  bending  down  and 
kissing,  to  their  owner*s  great  sur- 
prise, the  boy's  rough  hands. 

*  Don't,  I  say,'  said  Jack,  draw- 
ing them  away  with  a  curious 
shamefaced  look.  '  It's  only  the 
baby,  Mrs.  Nicholson.  She  was 
crying  in  the  cradle,  so  I  just  got 
into  the  room,  and  bagged  her. 
She's  been  playing  in  the  hay; 
she  nearly  got  jobbed  with  a  rake, 
but  Jim  got  it  instead.  She's  a 
jolly  little  thing.  Did  you  miss 
herf 

'  Yes,  I  thought  she  was  lost,' 
said  Agatha  gently. 

'  Lost  r  with  a  roar  of  laughter. 
*  Well,  that  is  good  !  May  we 
wash  our  hands  for  tea  ?  I'm  not 
so  dirty,  I've  been  holding  her ; 
but  Jim's  simply  mud  all  over. 
Here,  have  you  got  her  1  it's  so 
dark  I  can't  see.' 

The  turbulent  tide  swept  away 
into  the  dim  distance  of  stairs 
and  passages,  leaving  a  little  group 
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in  the  twilight  of  the  hall :  a  tall 
dark  figure,  against  which  a  golden 
head  was  leaning,  and  two  arms 
with  a  white  bundle  folded  in 
them. 

'  Kiss  her,  John,'  came  a  soft 
voice  out  of  the  darkness.  '  I  know 
70a  would  rather  not,  she's  only  a 
baby,  not  a  star;  but  just  as  a 
punishment,  because  you  were  so 
stupid.' 

The  tall  figure  stooped,  and 
laid  a  dark  moustache  against  the 
little  bundle. 

'  She's  very  soft,'  said  another 
voice ;  '  I  don't  think  I  ever  knew 
so  much  about  a  baby  before.' 

There  was,  after  a  moment's 
silence,  a  movement  on  the  man's 
part,  as  though  he  were  drawing 


himself  up  to  his  fall  height,  with 
a  view  to  reaaserting  his  dignity. 
He  cleared  his  throat 

'After  all,  Agatha,'  he  said 
stiffly, '  I  did  not  lose  the  baby.' 

*I  never  said  yon  did,'  said 
Agatha ;  '  I  only  asked  yoa,  and 
you  couldvlt  remember,* 

'  Another  time,'  with  an  evident 
effort,  '  I  suppose  I  shall  be  con- 
demned unheard.' 

*'  Another  time  f  scornfully. 
'  You  may  set  your  mind  at  rest. 
Neither  I  nor  Emmy  is  in  the 
least  likely  to  trust  yoa  again,  at 
least  not  with  anything  of  value.' 

'Then  how  about  the  babyT* 
with  a  laugh. 

'That,'  said  A;atba  firmly, 
'  includes  the  baby.' 

G.  B. 


BALLADE  OF  THE  DANCE. 


The  ebbing  masic  dies  away — 

'' Deligbtfal,  glorious,  divine !' 
You  bear  tbe  eager  waltzers  say, 

Breathless  from  "  Ebren  on  tbe  Rbine." 

On  fair  flusbed  cbeeks  tbe  soft  lamps  sbine, 
And  laugbter  low  and  sweet  sby  glances 

Witb  tbe  soft  tide  of  talk  combine 
Between  tbe  dances. 

And  bere  and  there  in  pretty  groups 

Tbe  dancers  rest  about  tbe  room ; 
To  wbisper  low  tbe  gallant  stoops — 

Tbe  dim  conservatory's  gloom. 

Its  shadows  and  tbe  faint  perfume, 
Congenial  to  tbe  old  romance  is ; 

And  many  a  brave  man  meets  bis  doom 
Between  tbe  dances. 

In  lightsome  cadence  glad  and  gay 
^e  rippling  tide  of  talk  flows  on — 

Tbe  reigning  waltz,  tbe  latest  play, 
Tbe  last  new  tale  by  such  a  one  : 
The  Church  and  politics  they  shun, 

And  "  what  tbe  attitude  of  France  is ;" 
But  hearts  are  lost  and  hearts  are  won 

Between  tbe  dances. 

Envoy. 

Prince,  trust  me  witb  your  secret,  say 

(I,  too,  have  known  how  sharp  love's  lance  is) — 
Answered  the  lady  "  yea  "  or  "  nay  " 

Between  tbe  dances  f 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

COMICALITIES  OF  THB  HUNTING- 
FIELD. 

Of  course  foxbontiiig,  like  every 
other  pursuit  (no  pun  intended), 
has  its  comic  side.  When  two  or 
three  hundred  men  assemble  there 
is  sure  to  be  some  odd  character 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  his 
oddity  is  sure  to  be  developed  in 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  the 
chase.  The  regular  hands  are,  as 
a  rule,  very  cool  and  business-like 
in  their  proceedings ;  bat  some  of 
those  who  have  not  been  trained 
to  the  sport  from  infancy  some- 
times show  an  awkwardness  which 
proves  amusing. 

A  gentleman,  for  instance,  who 
has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
— say  from  seventeen  to  seven- 
and-forty — in  a  London  office 
cannot  be  expected  to  turn  out 
a  very  first-class  foxhunter  when 
he  retires  from  business  to  spend 
the  balance  of  his  life  in  the 
country;  yet  such  men  do  occa- 
sionally take  to  hunting,  and  if 
they  don't  derive  much  amuse- 
ment from  it  themselves,  they  are 
at  least  the  cause  of  amusement 
in  others.  Concerning  one  of 
these  gentlemen,  the  following 
anecdote  was  related  a  few  years 
ago  in  a  popular  sporting  period- 
ical : 

*  A  story  comes  from  the  shires 
anent  a  gentleman  now  very  well 
known  in  the  hunting  world,  but 
who  took  to  the  noble  science 
rather  lato  in  life,  and,  with  a  cer- 


tain praiseworthy  idea  of  making 
up  for  lost  time,  rode  accordingly. 
One  of  hiB  first  meets  was  wi£h 
the  A hounds,  and,  determin- 
ing to  choose  a  good  leader,  he 
followed  old  D.,  ti^en  the  hunts- 
man, and,  ere  the  hounds  had 
gone  three  fields,  knocked  the  old 
man  and  his  horse  both  down. 
He  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
apologised  profusely,  and  gave 
D.  a  sovereign,  the  latter  being 
perfectly  satisfied.  Both  got  up 
and  renewed  the  chase ;  but  not 
very  long  afterwards  the  gentle- 
man bowled  over  the  huntaman 
again ;  the  same  apology  and  an- 
other sovereign  were  produced, 
tendered,  and  accepted,  old  D. 
simply  observing,  "  Well,  air,  I 
must  say  yours  is  a  most  liberal 
style  of  riding." ' 

Of  the  excuses  made  use  of  to 
cover  mishaps  there  is  no  end. 
One  of  the  best,  however,  was 
that  invented  by  an  old  Cumber- 
land farmer  to  explain  his  want 
of  adhesiveness  to  the  pigskin, 
and  the  tale  finds  place  in  another 
sporting  publication,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  form: 

'A  facetious  old  foxhunting 
faxmer  I  knew  in  the  north  used 
to  boast  that  he  had  followed 
hounds  for  fifty  years,  and  never 
had  a  fall.  Those  who  know 
Cumberland  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  requires  a  good  fencer  to 
get  across  it,  as  the  land  is  princi- 
pally enclosed  by  stones  placed 
loose  one  upon  another,  from  four 
to  six  feet  high.     We  had  been 
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rnnning  at  a  good  pace  nearly 
two  hours,  with  only  one  check 
of  about  ton  minutes,  and  the  old 
boy's  place  was  as  near  the  tail  of 
the  hounds  as  he  could  possibly 
keep,  when,  pushing  his  horse  a 
little  too  sharp  at  one  of  these 
walls,  down  they  came  both  to- 
gether. The  old  fellow  not  half 
an  hour  before  had  been  chaffing 
a  neighbour  who  had  been  in  the 
same  predicament,  and,  expecting 
a  retort,  sljly  drew  his  knife  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  when  asked  by 
his  friend,  who  came  to  his  assist- 
ance, whether  he  was  hurt,  replied, 
**  Nought  at  all,  bairn,  nought  at 
all ;  I  only  stooped  to  pick  up 
my  knife."  And  for  years  it  was 
a  by-word  when  any  one  had  a 
fall,  "What,  have  you  dropped 
your  knife  V  However,  the  pro- 
Terb  says  "  any  excuse  is  better 
than  none." ' 

The  youngsters,  as  a  rule,  laugh 
at  their  own  misfortunes  as  well 
as  those  that  happen  to  others. 
Punch  used  to  have  splendid  illus- 
trations, "by  John  Leech,  of  fox- 
hunting bojs,  and  one  of  them 
must  have  been  the  youth  next  to 
be  noticed : 

*  During  the  recent  Christmas 
holidays  a  schoolboy  was  out  with 
the  North  Pj^tchley,  of  which 
pack  Fred  Percival,  of  hereditary 
fame,  Is  the  efficient  huntsman. 
Landing  over  an  awkward  fence, 
his  horse  made  a  nasty  "peck," 
shooting  Fred  out  of  the  saddle ; 
but,  after  frantic  efifoits,  he  strug- 
gled back  into  the  pigskin.  The 
youngster  looking  on  laughed  loud 
and  long,  upon  which  the  hunts- 
man asked,  "  Are  you  jeering  at 
me,  sir?'  "Of  course,"  replied 
the  boy.  *•  Well,  then,  you  keep 
your  place,  and  I'll  keep  mine." 
"  So  1  can,"  said  the  boy ;  "  but  I 
didn't  know  yours  was  between 
your  horses  earsP  That  youth 
was  evidently  beginning  to  run 
alone.' 

VOL.  XLVI.    NO.  COLXXVI. 


A  well-mounted  man  who  hunts 
regularly  takes  pride  in  keeping 
well  up  with  the  hounds.  Some- 
times little  stratagems  are  used  to 
gain  or  keep  an  advantage,  the 
result  being  the  reverse  of  plea- 
sant to  others.  A  noted  practical 
joker  in  the  hunting-field  was  the 
late  Lord  Forester,  of  whom  seve- 
ral anecdotes  have  been  handed 
down.     Here  are  a  few  of  them  : 

Lord  Forester  was  well  known 
in  Leicestershire  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  century.  "Nim- 
rod  "  says  of  him  : 

'  All  who  knew  this  celebrated 
sportsman  also  knew  the  natural 
gaiety  of  his  disposition,  and  how 
fond  ho  was  of  what  is  called  a 
joke,  particularly  when  he  him- 
self had  the  best  of  it  It  may 
be  expected,  then,  that  the  chances 
aqd  disasters  of  a  fox-chase  fre- 
quently afforded  him  a  theme. 
On  one  occasion,  it  is  told  of  him 
that,  having  the  lead  in  a  quick 
thinp:,  and  no  one  else  close  on 
his  heels,  he  came  to  a  park  paling 
which  no  horse  could  leap.  His 
quick  eye,  however,  espied  a  small 
bridle- gate,  in  which  the  park- 
keeper  had  left  his  key  ;  so,  pop- 
ping through  it  quickly,  his  lord- 
ship turned  the  key  after  him, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  bade  the 
field  good-bye.  On  another  occa- 
sion, when  in  the  same  enviable 
situation — i,e,  having  the  lead — 
he  leaped  into  a  deep  pit  brimful 
of  water.  As  he  was  in  the  act 
of  swimming  out  of  it,  he  observed 
a  man  on  foot  warning  those  who 
were  following  him  of  their  dan- 
ger. "  Hold  your  tongue  !"  roared 
his  lordship ;  "  we  shall  have  it 
full  in  a  minute."  But  did  Lord 
Forester  never  press  upon  houndsl 
Now  and  then,  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  which  called  forth  the 
following  rebuke  of  Mr.  Meynell : 
"We  had  a  pretty  find  to-day," 
said  he ;  "  first  came  the  fox,  then 
Cecil  Forester,  then  my  houruh" 
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....  His  splendid  hunter,  Ber- 
nardo, I  cannot  forget,  nor  his 
leaping  the  immense  space  of  ten 
yards  and  some  inches  with  him 
over  a  brook,  which  space  was 
measured  by  some  of  the  party 
visiting  at  Belvoir  Castle  at  the 
time.' 

The  sporting  parson  is  a  cha- 
racter not  so  often  met  in  the 
hunting-field  now  as  in  days  gone 
by.  The  hunting  clergyman  came 
in  for  a  large  share  of  abuse  which, 
in  very  many  cases,  he  did  not 
deserve.  The  rector  of  a  small 
country  village  can  easily  perform 
all  the  duties  required  of  him  by 
either  law  or  gospel,  and  yet  find 
time  for  healthful  recreation  in 
the  shape  of  two  or  three  hours' 
gallop  across  country — a  thing 
very  good  for  both  parson  and 
horse.  Of  course  a  clergyman 
ought  not  to  neglect  his  duties 
for  the  hunt,  nor,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  should  a  doctor,  a  lawyer, 
or  a  merchant.  It  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  those  mak- 
ing complaint  against  a  sporting 
parson  have  met  with  well-de- 
served ,  though  unexpected,  rebuke. 

'  A  well-known  hunting  poem, 
entitled  '*  Billesdon  Coplow,"  was 
written  by  a  clergyman  who  was 
frequently  seen  with  two  or  three 
of  the  Midland  packs,  and  the 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  him : 
8ome  of  his  brethren  of  the  cloth 
were  showing  him  up,  oq  account 
of  his  sporting  propensities,  to  his 
diocesan,  who  was  inclined  to 
wink  at  a  few  failings  which 
**  leaned  to  virtue's  side,"  and  was 
satisfied  with  the  merits  of  his 
otherwise  irreproachable  charac- 
ter.    Amongst  other  enormities, 

they  represented  that  Mr.  

was  actually  going  to  ride  a  match 
at  the  county  races.  **  Is  he  in- 
deed V*  said  the  amiable  and  good- 
humoured  old  bishop — *^  is  he  in- 
deed ?  Then  I  will  bet  you  half- 
a-crown  he  wins !'' ' 


The  farmers  who  ride  to  hounds 
are  many  of  them  keen  sportsmen 
as  well  as  bold  riders.  A  man 
who  has  been  brought  up  from 
boyhood  among  horses  must  be 
well  accustomed  to  them,  and 
horses  certainly  get  well  accus- 
tomed to  some  very  marked  pecu- 
liarities in  their  riders.  Of  one 
who  used  to  hunt  in  Essex  the 
following  tale  is  told  : 

'  A  farmer  in  Essex,  well  known 
some  years  ago  in  Lord  Petre's  hunt, 
had  a  horse  which  was  a  remarkably 
clever  jumper.  I  often  tried  to 
coax  him  out  of  the  horse  at  a 
strong  price.  "  K'o,"  he  would 
say,  '*  it  is  as  much  as  my  neck  is 
worth  to  part  with  him."  The 
fact  was,  the  farmer  was  a  most 
determined  goer  in  the  field,  but 
a  much  harder  one  in  a  public- 
house,  and  frequently  when  it 
was  so  dark  the  horse  could 
hardly  see,  and  the  master  not 
at  all,  he  used  to  st.art  off  acrosa 
the  fields ;  somehow  he  stuck  on, 
and  the  horse  went  home  as 
straight  as  a  gunshot.  I  once 
saw  him  take  a  gate,  with  his 
master  on  the  saddle,  and  his 
arms  most  lovingly  round  the 
horse's  neck.  I  told  him  he  would 
be  found  one  night,  horse  and  all, 
in  one  of  the  Essex  ditches.' 
"  Nay,"  said  he,  *'  there  is  not  a 
ditch  in  the  country  we  were  not 
in,  the  first  year  I  had  him ;  he 
knows  them  too  well  now  to  get 
iu  again." ' 

The  typical  foxhunter  of  the 
novelist  is  apt  to  be  very  unlike 
the  real  article,  unless  the  novelist 
himself  happens  to  be  a  hunting- 
roan.  Sometimes  we  find  a  good 
description  of  a  real  foxhunter, 
who  hunts  for  pure  fun — ^such  a 
one  as  the  sporting  writer,  '  Syl- 
vanus,'  has  portrayed  in  Uie  fol- 
lowing sketch : 

'Accompany  us,  then,  reader, 
to  the  abode  of  Joe  Whiiaker, 
Eamsdale  House,  on  Nottingham 
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Forest,  or  the  Duke  of  Limbs,  as 
he  was  commonly  called  from  his 
immense  size  and  strength.  The 
Duke  kept  a  stud  of  four-legged 
friends,  under  the  guise  of  horse- 
flesh, for  his  X)wn  and  friends' 
especial  riding ;  brutes  seventeen 
handshigb,ru8hing,bard-moutb8d, 
vicious  devilp,  that  no  man  durst 
mount  but  himself,  were  ever 
grinding  corn  at  Kamsdale,  and 
most  couiteouslj  at  the  service  of 
any  tranquil  gentleman  etayiug 
in  the  house  and  desirous  of  see- 
ing the  meet. 

'  My  friend  the  Duke  had  long 
promised  me  a  mount  on  any 
horse  I  chose  to  select  out  of  his 
very  amiable  stud,  premising  that 
Ishould  '*go  like  ashot''  on  which- 
ever I  should  be  lucky  enough  to 
bestride  myself.  One  evening, 
after  dinner,  I  decided,  in  a  reck- 
less moment,  to  accompany  him 
to  Bunney  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Kancliffe,  to  meet  "the  Quom." 
Hell-fire  Jack  and  the  Splasher 
were  on  the  ]awn  when  we  can- 
tered up  on  our  hacks,  with  my 
old  friend  Will,  the  groom,  in 
charge.  After  a  hasty  mouthful 
at  one  of  the  very  best  spread 
hunting  breakfasts  I  ever  saw,  I 
slyly  went  out  to  reconnoitre  the 
cavalry,  leaving  the  Duke  soak- 
ing his  whiskers  in  a  huge  flagon 
of  spiced  ale,  with  roasted  crabs 
and  rosemary  floating  in  it,  flanked 
by  a  cold  pork-pie,  in  which  he 
had  made  an  incision  large  enough 
to  put  even  his  hand  out  of 
eight. 

'  I  got  quietly  to  the  old  groom, 
and,  fdfter  putting  on  a  very  reso- 
lute forty  minutes'  look,  which, 
Crod  help  me,  I  little  felt,  I  said, 
''  Well,  Will,  it  seems  likely  to 
be  a  fine  day  after  all ;  which  of 
these  two  animals  would  you  ad- 
vise me,  now,  as  a  stranger,  to 
select^  aa  his  Grace  is  kind  enough 
to  let  me  take  whichever  I  like  f* 
Will  scratched  his  head  and  gave 


the  most  extraordinary  twitch 
with  his  mouth  that  denoted 
hilarity  too  hearty  to  be  laughed 
at.  He  hid  his  face  under  the 
flap  of  the  Splasher's  saddle  as 
he  pretended  to  girth  him  up, 
and  then  said, 

"  Why,  his  Grace  is  a  kind 
gentleman,  but,  dam  it,  he  has 
not  left  you  much  choice  this 
time.  Hell- fire  Jack  will  run 
away  with  master  hisself  when 
he  likes,  and  he,  you  know,  sir, 
could  pull  that  there  tree  up  by 
the  roots  as  f  asy  as  I  could  a  stick 
of  celery  ;  and,  as  for  the  Splasher, 
why  he's  the  devil  1" 

'This  was  true  comfort  for  a 
man  whose  leg  had  been  broken, 
only  about  a  year  before,  "all  to 
pash,''  as  Will  said,  and  anything 
but  a  ''bruiser"  at  the  best.  I 
was  in  a  "  fix,''  as  the  Yankees 
say,  but  too  game  to  show  it. 
"I'll  take  the  chestnut,"  said  I, 
"  to  be  going  on  with,  and  if  I 
can't  manage  him,  111  try  the 
other." 

"Why,  bum  my  breeches," 
paid  Will,  "  but  you  have  a  good 
heart,  sir  1"  Very  /  thought  I, 
and  mounted. 

'  The  Duke  here  made  his  ap- 
pearance, licking  his  lips,  and 
cracking  his  whip,  to  make  his 
cursed  brutes  more  wicked  than 
ever,  as  I  firmly  believe.  He 
also  mounted,  and  set  off  at  a 
gallop  over  the  park,  followed 
like  anything  mad  by  myself  on 
Hell-fire  Jack,  till  we  got  to  the 
covert,  where  my  troubles  com- 
menced in  earnest.  The  horse  I 
was  on  was,  without  the  least 
exaggeration,  fully  sixteen-three, 
of  a  fretful,  wilful,  spiteful  tem- 
per as  ever  fiend  was  blest  with ; 
he  would  not  stand  still  an  in- 
stant, and  was  ever  on.  the  look- 
out for  something  to  jump  or 
some  animal  to  kick  at. 

"D — n  you,  keep  your  own 
line,"  was  shouted  at  me  by  every 
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one  alikQ.  I  seemed  the  eqaal 
teiror  and  amusement  of  the  field, 
the  Dake  haying  made  them 
pretty  well  aware  of  my  position 
and  the  prowess  to  be  looked 
for. 

'  We  found,  and  I  thought  my 
hour  was  come.  "  Give  him  his 
head  !"  roared  his  Grace ;  "he 
doesn't  pull  an  ounce,  goes  like 
a  shot !"  and,  by  the  Lord  Harry, 
I  did  go  like  a  shot !  The  horse 
was  a  magnificent  jumper,  and  no 
man  breathing  could  help  sitting 
him,  he  was  such  a  complete 
master  of  his  work;  but,  Lord, 
how  he  pulled  !  I  was  absolutely 
sick,  the  muscles  of  my  arms 
came  in  lumps,  my  lingers  closed 
hermetically,  as  the  learned  say, 
and,  if  we  had  not  fortunately 
come  to  a  check,  I  must  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  from  sheer 
fatigue.  His  Grace  of  Limbs  was 
close  along  side,  looming  like  a 
clover-stack  on  lire.  **  Sweet  nag, 
isn't  he )"  remarked  he. 

**VeryJ'*  said  I,  dismounting. 
'*Now  for  your  promise,  Duke; 
let  us  change." 

«  With  all  my  heart,  old  boy .!" 
said  he  ;  "  each  is  so  good  that  I 
never  know  till  I  have  tried  both 
which  I  love  best." 

'  After  taking  up  about  a  dozen 
holes  in  the  stirrup-leathers  in 
Mr/* Splasher's"  saddle  I  mounted 
that  most  heavenly  quadruped.  I 
have  often  thought  since  I  must 
have  been  mad  that  morning. 
However,  away  we  went  over  a 
vile,  rotten,  deep  country,  appar^ 
ently  intersected  with  tremendous 
fences  ~  for  a  fixture  they  told  me 
was  •'Cripple's  Gorse"  (true, 
though  ominous).  Here  I  became 
quite  a  character,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  several  of  the  Duke's 
friends,  who  politely  compli- 
mented me  on  my  mount. 

**  Splendid  jumper  1"  said  one. 

''Swims  like  a  shark,"  said 
another. 


"  Never  was  known  to  refuse^ ' 
remarked  a  third. 

•'  I'll  lay  you  two  glasses  of  ale 
at  the  next  public,"  said  my  Mend 
Hieover,  'Hhat  he  spills  you  at 
the  first  fence." 

''Doner  said  I,  like  a  man 
(and  a  fool). 

'The  Splasher  was  a  delightful 
contrast  to  his  stable  companion 
from*  the  infernal  regions,  being 
with  hounds  in  covert,  as  placid, 
tractable,  and,  curse  him,  as  de- 
ceitful as  Mr.  Calcraft,  who  does 
the  last  honours  and  loathsome  of 
the  Old  Biiley !  He  ambled  about 
with  his  head  between  his  legs, 
though  not  pulling  in  the  least, 
with  one  eye  fixed  constantly  on 
yourself  and  the  other  on  the 
look-out  for  a  fence. 

"  D— n  that  hound  ;  he's  going 
to  find  I"  I  uttered,  in  agony  to 
myself,  as  I  heard  a  whimper  in 
the  goree  "that  sounded  like 
gospel,"  as  Will  Danby  expressed 
himself  when  he  heard  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  halloo  away  a  fox, 
and  prepared  for  martyrdom. 

"  Don't  point  him  at  anything 
you  particularly  dislike,  such 
as  trees  or  houses,"  said  the 
Dulre,  rushing  like  a  rocket  at  a 
double  post  and  rail;  ''take  at 
least  a  hundred  yards  to  consider, 
or — 

'  I  could  hear  no  more,  for  I  was 
within  fifty  yards  of  a  rasping 
stake  and  bound  fence,  with  a 
ditch  like  a  canal  on  each  side,  at 
which  the  Splasher  went  at  the 
rate  of  ten  thousand  miles  an 
hour,  head  down,  tail  up.  You 
might  as  well  have  pulled  at  the 
Great  Britain  with  Fanny  EllsWa 
garter.  We  crashed  through,  or 
over,  I  foiget  which,  and  then 
came  to  a  full  stop,  the  Splasher 
thinking  he  had  finished  the  busi- 
ness after  he  had  jumped  the 
fence,  and  pitched  me  at  least 
twenty  yards  clean  over  his  head, 
amidst  the  roars  of  the  Duke  and 
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a  select  party  he  had  invited  to 
eee  the  fun. 

**  The  nearest  tampike-road  to 
Nottingham  V*  said  I  to  an  inter- 
esting gentleman  catting  turnips. 
'*  Please  open  that  gate  whilst  I 
turn  this  brute's  head  the  other 
way,  or  he  will  take  it  at  the 
posts  without  asking  your  leave 
or  mine." 

*You  will  agree  that  I  Tiave 
reason  to  be  grateful  that  I  was 
spared  to  write  this,  and  so  I  am, 
but  not  more  so  than  I  shall  be 
at  seeing  my  good  friend  the 
Duke  of  Limbs  once  more,  par- 
ticularly as  I  hear  he  h  -s  changed 
his  stud.' 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

COLONIAL  AND  AMERICAN  flORSE- 

MEN* 

Just  as  Englishmen  play  cricket 
wherever  turf  can  be  i'ound,  and 
sometimes  where  turf  is  not,  so 
they  take  their  love  of  fox-hunt- 
ing into  far-off  lands,  and  prac- 
tise the  sport  when  anything  the 
least  bit  like  a  fox  can  be  found. 
In  India  and  at  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope  they  hunt  the  jackal.  Gib- 
raltar has  a  fine  pack  of  hounds 
supported  by  the  officers  of  our 
garrison  there,  and  Australia  is  a 
land  of  hunters.  Bush- riding  is 
DO  joke  ;  the  worst  hunting  coun- 
try in  England  is  pleasant  com- 
pared with  some  of  the  half- 
broken  land  and  wholly  uncul- 
tivated bush  of  Australia.  Never- 
theless, the  bush  former  or  settler 
rides  merrily  along,  and  crosses, 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  dis- 
tricts that  would  make  an  English 
hunting-man  pull  up  and  scratch 
his  head  in  perplexity. 

Anthony  Trollope,  the  well- 
known  novelist,  had  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  hunting  man  in  Eng- 
land. A  few  years  ago  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Australia,  and  saw  what 


hunting  is  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  colonist.  Troliope's  own 
words  best  describe  the  kind  of 
entertainment  he  was  called  upon 
to  take  part  in. 

'  The  following  day  there  was 
a  great  hun^  breakfast  or  luncheon, 
and  the  opening  meet  of  the  Mel- 
bourne staghounds.  Of  other 
sports  I  practically  know  nothing ; 
in  regard  to  hunting  I  have  for 
many  years  been'  striving  to  do 
something.  So  much  was  known 
of  me  by  certain  kind  friends ; 
and  I  was  therefore  invited  to 
the  entertainment,  and  provided 
with  a  horse — as  to  which  I  was 
assured  that,  though  he  was  small, 
he  was  up  to  any  weight,  could 
go  for  ever,  and  jump  anything. 
The  country  would  be  very  rough 
— so  much  was  acknowledged — 
and  the  fences  very  big;  but  it 
was  suggested  to  me  that  if  I 
would  only  drink  enough  sherry 
I  might  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
run.  I  thought  of  my  weight, 
which  is  considerable;  of  my 
eyesight,  which  is  imperfect ;  of 
my  inexperience  in  regard  to 
timber  fences  four  feet  six  inches 
high,  which  up  to  that  moment 
was  complete;  I  thought  aho 
that  my  informant  in  respect  to 
the  little  horse,  though  indubitably 
veracious  in  intention,  might  pro- 
bably be  mistaken  in  his  informa- 
tion, never  having  ridden  the 
horse  himself.  Wishing  to  return 
once  more  to  England,  so  that  I 
might  publish  my  book,  I  resolved 
that  discretion  would  be,  on  this 
occasion,  the  better  part  of  valour, 
and  that  I  would  save  my  neck  at 
the  expense  of  the  ill-opinion  of 
the  Melbourne  hunting-field. 

'  Such  a  hunt-banquet  I  never 
saw  before.  The  spot  was  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  Melbourne, 
close  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  with 
a  railway  station  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  It  was  a  magnificent 
day  for  a  picnic,  with  a  bright 
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sun  and  a  cool  air,  so  that  the 
temptations  to  come,  over  and 
beyond  that  of  hnnting,  were 
grea^.  About  two  hundred  men 
were  assembled  in  a  tent  pitched 
behind  the  house  of  the  master  of 
the  festival,  of  whom  perhaps  a 
quarter  weie  dressed  in  scarlet. 
Nothing  could  have  been  done 
better  or  in  better  taste.  There 
was  no  speaking,  no  drinking,  so 
to  be  called,  but  a  violent  clatter 
of  knives  and  forks  for  about  half 
an  hour.  At  about  two  we  were 
out  on  a  common,  smoking  our 
cigars  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
remained  there  talking  to  the 
ladies  in  carriages  till  nearly 
three,  when  we  started.  I  found 
the  horse  provided  for  me  to  be 
a  stout,  easily-ridden,  well  bitted 
cob ;  but  when  I  lemembered 
what  posts  and  rails  were  in  this 
country  I  certainly  thought  that 
he  was  very  small.  JN*o  doubt 
discretion  would  be  the  better 
part  of  valour !  With  such  a 
crowd  of  horses  as  I  saw  around 
me,  theie  would  probably  be  many 
discreet  besides  myself,  so  that 
I  might  attain  decent  obscurity 
amidst  a  multitude.  I  bad  not 
bedizened  myself  in  a  scarlet 
coat. 

<  We  were  on  a  heath,  and  I 
calculated  that  there  were  present 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen.  There  was  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  ladiep,  and  I  was 
requested  to  observe  one  or  two 
of  them,  as  they  would  assuredly 
ride  well.  There  is  often  a  little 
mystery  about  hunting,  especially 
in  the  early  pait  of  the  d8y,'as 
all  men  know  who  ride  to  hounds 
at  home.  ...  I  had  been  told  that 
we  were  to  hunt  a  dingo,  cr  wild 
dog ;  and  there  was  evidently  an 
opinion  that  turning  down  a 
dingo — shaking  him,  I  suppose, 
out  of  a  bag — was  good  and 
genuine  sport.  We  do  not  like 
bagged  foxes   at    home;    but  I 


fancy  that  they  are  unpopular 
chiefly  because  they  will  never 
run.  If  a  dingo  will  run,  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  not  be 
turned  down  as  well  as  a  deer  out 
of  a  cart.  But  on  this  occasion 
I  heard  whispers  about  a  drag. 
The  asseverations  about  the  dingo 
wtre,  however,  louder  than  the 
whispers  about  a  drag;  and  I 
went  on  believing  the  hounds 
would  be  put  upon  the  trail  of 
the  animal.  The  huntsman  was 
crabbed  and  uncommunicative. 
The  master  was  soft  as  satin,  but 
as  impregnable  as  plate- armour. 
I  asked  no  questions  myself, 
knowing  that  time  will  unravel 
most  things;  but  I  heard  ques- 
tions asked  the  answers  to  which 
gave  no  information  whatever. 
At  last  the  hounds  began  to  stir 
among  the  high  heather,  and  were 
hunting  something.  I  cared  little 
what  it  was,  if  only  there  might 
be  no  posts  and  rails  in  that 
country.  I  like  to  go,  but  I 
don't  like  to  break  my  neck  ;  and 
betwe&n  the  two  I  was  uncom- 
fortable. The  last  fences  I  had 
seen  were  all  wire,  and  I  was 
sure  that  a  drag  would  not  be 
laid  among  them.  But  we  hai 
got  clear  of  wire  fences — wire  all 
through  from  top  to  bottom — 
before  we  began.  We  seemed  to 
be  on  an  open  heath,  riding  Tonnd 
a  swamp,  without  an  obstacle  in 
sight.  As  long  as  that  lasted  I 
could  go  with  the  best. 

'  But  it  did  not  last  In  some 
three  minutes,  having  ridden  about 
half  a  mile,  I  found  myself  ap- 
proaching such  an  obstacle  as  in 
England  would  stop  a  whole  field. 
It  was  not  only  the  height  but 
the  obduracy  of  the  wooden  bar- 
rier, which  seemed  as  though  it 
were  built  against  ever-rushing 
herds  of  wild  buUs.  At  home  we 
are  not  used  to  such  fences,  and 
therefore  they  are  terrible  to  ua  A 
iour-foot-and-a-half   wall  a   man 
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with  a  good  heart  and  a  good 
horse  will  ride ;  and  the  animal, 
if  he  knows  what  he  is  about, 
will  strike  it  sometimes  with  fore 
as  well  as  hind  feet,  and  come 
down  without  any  great  exertion. 
But  the  post  and  rail  in  Australia 
should  be  takein  with  a  clear 
flying  leap.  There  are  two  alter- 
natives if  this  be  not  done.  If 
the  horse  and  man  be  heavy 
enough,  and  the  pace  good  enough, 
the  top  bar  may  be  brokeu.  It 
is  generally  about  eight  inches 
deep  and  four  thick,  is  quite 
rough,  and  apparently  new ;  but, 
as  on  this  occasion  I  saw  re- 
peatedly, it  may  be  broken,  and 
when  broken,  the  horse  and  rider 
go  through  unscathed,  carried  by 
their  own  impetus,  as  a  candle 
may  be  fired  through  a  deal  board. 
The  other  chance  is  to  fall — which 
event  seemed  to  occur  more  often 
even  than  the  smashing  of  the 
raiL  Kow  I  was  especially 
warned  that  if  I  rode  slowly  at 
these  fences,  and  fell,  my  horee 
would  certainly  fall  atop  of  me  ; 
whereas  if  I  went  fast  I  should 
assuredly  be  launched  so  far 
ahead  that  there  would  be  room 
for  my  horse  between  me  and  the 
fence  that  had  upset  me.  It  was 
not  a  nice  prospect  for  a  man 
riding  over  sixteen  stone  ! 

'But  now  had  come  the  mo- 
ment in  which  I  must  make  up 
my  mind.  Half  a  dozen  men 
were  over  the  rail ;  half  a  dozen 
baulked  it;  two  fell,  escaping 
their  own  horses  by  judicious 
impetus.  One  gentleman  got  his 
horse  half  over,  the  four-quarters 
being  on  one  side,  and  the  hind 
on  the  other,  so  that  the  animal 
was  hung  lip.  A  lady  rode  at  it 
with  spirit,  but  checked  her  horse 
with  the  curb,  and  he,  rearing 
back,  fell  on  her.  Another  lady 
took  it  in  gallant  style.  For  a 
moment  it  seemed  as  though  the 
honour  of  all  the  hunting  fields 


in  England  were  intrusted  to  my 
keeping,  and  I  determined  to 
dare  greatly,  let  the  penalty  be 
what  it  might.  With  firm  hands 
and  legs,  but  with  heart  very  low 
down,  I  crammed  the  little  brute 
at  the  mountain  of  woodwork. 
As  I  did  so  I  knew  that  he  could 
not  carry  me  over.  Luckily  he 
knew  as  much  about  it  as  I  did, 
and  msuJe  not  the  slightest  at^ 
tempt  to  rise  with  me.  I  don't 
know  that  ever  I  felt  so  fond  of  a 
horse  before. 

'  At  that  moment  an  interesting 
individual,  coming  like  a  cannon- 
ball,  crashed  the  top  bar  beside 
me,  and  I,  finding  the  lady  com- 
fortably arranging  her  back  hair 
with  plenty  of  assistance,  rode 
gallantly  over  the  second  bar. 
For  the  next  half-hour  I  took 
care  always  to  go  over  second 
bars,  waiting  patiently  till  a  top 
bar  was  broken.  I  had  found 
my  level,  and  was  resolved  to 
keep  it.  On  one  occasion  I 
thought  that  a  top  bar  never 
would  be  broken ;  and  the  cessa- 
tion was  unpleasant,  as  successful 
horsemen  disappeared  one  after 
another.  But  I  perceived  that 
there  was  a  regular  company  of 
second-bar  men,  so  that  as  long 
as  I  could  get  over  a  rail  three 
feet  high  I  need  not  fear  that  I 
should  be  left  alone.  And  hitherto 
the  pace  had  not  been  quick 
enough  to  throw  the  second-bar 
men  out  of  the  hunt.  But  soon 
there  came  a  real  misfortune. 
There  was  a  fence  with  only  one 
bar,  with  only  one  apparent  ob- 
stacle. I  am  blind  as  well  as 
heavy,  and  I  did  not  see  the 
treacherous  wire  beneath.  A 
heavy  philanthropist,  just  before 
me,  smashed  the  one,  and  I  rode 
on  at  what  I  thought  to  be  a 
free  course.  My  little  horse,  see- 
ing no  more  than  I  did,  rushed 
upon  the  wire,  and  the  two  of  us 
rolled  over  in  ignominious  dis- 
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may.  The  horse  was  quicker  on 
his  feet  than  I  was,  and  liking  the 
sport,  joined  it  at  once  single- 
handed,  while  I  was  left  alone 
and  disconsolate.  Men  and  horses, 
even  the  sound  of  men  and  horses, 
disappeared  from  me,  and  I  found 
myself  in  solitude  in  a  forest  of 
gum-trees. 

'And  in  that  wild  country  I 
mi^ht  he  wandering  ahout  for  a 
week  without  seeing  anything  hut 
a  cockatoo  or  an  Australian  mag- 
pie. There  does,  however,  always 
come  some  relief  in  these  miseries. 
I  first  encountered  another  horse- 
less man,  then  a  second  companion 
in  misery,  and  at  last  a  groom 
with  my  own  little  nag.  As  for 
the  run,  that,  as  regarded  me, 
was  of  course  over;  hut  I  had 
legs  heside  my  own  to  take  me 
hack  twelve  miles  to  the  place  at 
which  I  was  stopping.  As  far  as 
I  could  learn,  they  ran  a  drag  for 
ahout  seven  miles,  and  then  came 
upon  a  turned-down  dingo.' 

Fox-hunting,  according  to  Eng- 
lish ideas,  has  not  made  much  way 
in  the  United  States  of  America ; 
yet  many  of  the  Americans  are 
hold  riders  and  keen  hunters; 
therefore  it  will  not  he  out  of 
place  to  give  the  thoughts  and 
ideas  of  a  celehrated  American  on 
English  fox-hunting : 

'  I  am  at  Milton/  writes  Charles 
Sumner,  the  American  statesman, 
'  passing  my  Christmas  week  with 
Lord  Fitz William.  Here  I  have 
heen  enjoying  fox-hunting  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  my  neck  and 
limhs.  That  they  still  remain  in- 
tact is  a  miracle.  I  think  I  have 
never  participated  in  anything 
more  exciting  than  this  exercise. 
After  my  arrival,  I  mounted,  at 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  a  heauti- 
ful  hunter,  and  rode  with  Lord 
Milton  ahout  six  miles  to  the 
place  of  meeting.  There  were  the 
hounds  and  huntsmen,  and  whip- 
persin,  and  ahout  eighty  horse- 


men— the  nohility  and  gentry  and 
clergy  of  the  neighhoorhood  all 
heautifuUy  mounted,  and  the 
greater  part  in  red  coats^  leather 
hreeches,  and  white  top-boots. 
The  hounds  were  sent  into  the 
cover,  and  it  was  a  grand  sight  to 
see  so  many  handsome  dogs  all 
of  a  size,  and  all  washed  before 
coming  out,  rushing  intoihe  under- 
wood to  start  the  fox.  We  did 
not  get  a  scent  immediately,  and 
rode  from  cover  to  cover;  but 
soon  the  cry  was  raised — **  Tally- 
ho!" — the  horn  was  blown,  the 
dogs  barked,  the  horsemen  rallied, 
the  hounds  scented  their  way 
through  the  cover  on  the  trail  of 
the  fox,  and  then  started  in  full 
run.  I  had  originally  intended 
only  to  ride  to  cover  to  see  them 
throw  off,  and  then  make  my  way 
home,  believing  myself  unequal 
to  the  probable  run ;  but  the  chase 
commenced,  and  I  was  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and,  being  excellently 
mounted,  nearly  at  the  head  of  it 
Kever  did  I  see  such  a  scamper, 
and  never  did  it  enter  my  head 
that  horses  could  be  pushed  to 
such  speed  in  such  places.  We 
dashed  through  and  oyer  bushes, 
leaping  broad  ditches,  splashing 
in  brooks  and  mud,  and  passing 
over  fences  as  so  many  imaginary 
lines.  My  first  fence  I  shall  not 
readily  forget.  I  was  near  Lord 
Milton,  who  was  mounted  on  a 
thoroughbred  horse.  He  cleared 
a  fence  before  him.  My  horse 
pawed  the  ground  and  neighed. 
I  gave  him  the  rein,  and  he 
cleared  the  fence.  As  I  was  up 
in  the  air  for  one  moment  how  I 
was  startled  to  look  down  and  see 
there  was  not  only  a  fence  hut  a 
ditch  I  He  cleared  the  ditch  too. 
I  have  said  it  was  my  first  ex- 
periment. I  lost  my  balance,  was 
thrown  to  the  very  ears  of  the 
horse,  but  in  some  way  or  other 
contrived  to  work  my  way  back 
to  the  saddle  without  touching 
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ihe  ground.  How  I  got  back  I 
cannot  tell,  bat  I  did  regain  my 
seat^  and  my  horse  was  at  a  run 
in  »  moment.  Ail  this  you  must 
understand  took  place  in  less  time 
by  far  than  it  will  take  to  read 
this  account.  One  moment  we 
were  in  a  scamper  through  a 
ploughed  field;  another,  over  a 
beautiful  pasture;  and  another, 
winding  through  the  devious  paths 
of  a  wood.  1  have  said  that  I 
mounted  at  nine  and  a  half 
o'clock.  It  wanted  twenty  min- 
utes to  five  when  I  finally  dis- 
mounted, not  having  been  out  of 
the  saddle  for  more  than  thirty 
seconds  during  all  this  time,«  and 
then  only  to  change  my  horse, 
taking  a  fresh  one  from  a  groom 
who  was  in  attendance.  During 
much  of  this  time  we  were  on  a 
full  run. 

'The  next  day  had  its  inci- 
dents. The  place  of  meeting  was 
about  fourteen  miles  from  the 
house.  Our  horses  were  pre- 
viously led  thither  by  grooms, 
and  we  rode  there  in  a  carriage 
and  four,  with  outriders,  and  took 
bur  horses  fresh.  This  day  I  met 
with  a  fall.  The  country  was 
very  rough,  and  the  fences  often 
quite  stiff  and  high.  I  rode 
among  the  foremost,  and  on  going 
over  a  fence  and  a  brook  toge- 
ther, came  to  the  ground.  My 
horse  cleared  them  both,  and  £ 
cleared  him,  for  I  went  directly 
over  his  head.  Of  course  he 
started  off,  but  was  soon  caught 
by  Lord  Milton  and  a  parson  who 
had  already  made  the  leap  suc- 
cessfully. The  best  and  hardest 
rider  in  this  pait  of  the  country 
is  reputed  to  be  a  clergyman,  and 
there  was  not  a  day  that  I  was 
out  that  I  did  not  see  three  or 
four  persons  rejoicing  in  the  style 
of  '*  Eeverend,"  and  distinguish- 
able from  the  rest  of  the  habituSs 
by  wearing  a  black,  instead  of  a 
red,  coat.     They  were  among  the 


foremost  in  the  field.  Once  we 
came  to  a  very  stiff  rail  fence ; 
the  hounds  were  not  in  full  cry ; 
there  was  a  general  stop  to  see 
how  the  different  horses  and 
riders  would  take  it.  Many  were 
afraid,  and  several  horses  refused 
it.  Soon,  however,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nash,  a  clergyman  of  some  fifty 
years,  came  across  the  field,  and 
the  cry  was  raised  :  "  Hurrah  for 
Nash  !  Now  for  Nash  1"  1  need 
not  say  he  went  over  it  easily. 
It  was  the  Eev.  Mr.  Nash  who 
caught  my  horse.  None  of  the 
clergymen  who  were  out  were 
young  men ;  they  were  all  more 
than  forty- five,  if  not  fifty. 

'  Dinner  was  early  because  the 
sportsmen  return  fatigued,  and 
without  having  tasted  a  morsel 
of  food  since  an  early  bi'eakfast. 
....  We  do  not  sit  loDg  at 
table,  but  return  to  the  library, 
which  open's  into  two  or  three 
drawing  rooms,  and  is  itself  used 
as  the  principal  one,  where  we 
find  the  ladies  already  at  their 
embroidery,  and  also  coffee.  Con- 
versation goes  on  lauguidly.  The 
boys  are  sleepy,  and  Lord  Fitz- 
wiiliam  is  serious  and  melancholy ; 
and  very  soon  I  am  glad  to  kill 
off  an  hour  or  so  by  a  game  at 
cards.  About  eleven  o'clock  I 
am  glad  to  retire  to  my  chamber.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

AXIGDOTES  OF   HORSE-TAMING  AND 
BREAKING. 

A  DESCRIPTION  of  the  ordinary 
methods  of  horse-breaking  would 
be  out  of  place  here.  Those  who 
know  anything  about  it  are 
aware  that  the  best  way  of  pro- 
ceeding is  to  let  the  colt  grow 
accustomed  to  be  handled  by  man 
from  his  infancy,  to  treat  him 
kindly,  and  teach  him  gradually, 
not  punishing  him  if  at  first  he 
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does  not  undeistand  "what  is  re- 
quired of  him,  or  shows  a  desire 
to  get  rid  of  the  burden  on  his 
back. 

Most  horses  can  be  subdued  by 
kindness,  but  there  are  some  that 
seem  regular  bom  devils ;  no  one 
can  do  anything  with  them  except 
such  men  as  Barej,  or  his  prede- 
cessor Dan  Sullivan.  These  men 
had  some  subtle  way  of  subduing 
the  most  violent  brutes,  which 
produced  the  most  startling  re- 
sults, the  most  inveterate  savages 
becoming  mild  as  lambs  after  one 
or  two  interviews  with  the  irre- 
sistible horse-tamer. 

'  Dan  Sullivan,  who  flourished 
early  in  the  present  centary,  was 
the  first  great  horse-tamer  of  whom 
there  is  any  record  in  modern 
times.  His  triumph  commenced 
by  his  purchasing  for  *'an  old 
song  **  a  dragoon's  horse  at  Mal- 
low, which  was  so  savage  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  fed  through  a 
hole  in  the  wall.  After  one  of 
Sullivan's  lessons,  the  trooper 
drew  a  car  quietly  through  Mal- 
low, and  remained  a  very  proverb 
of  gentleness  for  years  after.  In 
fact,  with  mule  or  horse,  one  half- 
hour's  lesson  from  Sullivan  was 
enough,  but  the  horses  relapsed 
in  other  handd.  Sullivan's  own 
account  of  the  secret  was  that  he 
originally  acquired  it  from  a 
wearied  soldier  who  had  not 
money  enough  to  pay  for  a  pint 
of  porter  he  had  drunk.  The 
landlord  of  the  alehouse  was  re- 
taining part  of  his  kit,  when  Sul- 
livan, who  sat  in  the  bar,  vowed 
he  would  never  see  a  hungry  man 
want,  and  gave  the  soldier  so 
good  a  luncheon,  that  in  his  grati- 
tude he  drew  him  aside  at  part- 
ing, and  revealed  what  he  believed 
to  be  an  Indian  charm. 

*  Sullivan  never  took  any  pupils, 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  never 
attempted  to  train  colts  by  his 
method,  although  that  is  a  more 


profitable  and  useful  branch  of 
business  than  training  vicious 
horsea  It  is  stated  in  an  article 
in  Household  Words  on  horse- 
tamers  that  he  was  so  jealous  of 
his  gift  that  even  the  priest  of 
Ballyclough  could  not  wring  it 
from  him  at  the  confessiottal. 
His  son  used  to  boast  how  his 
reverence  met  his  sire  as  they 
both  rode  towards  Mallow,  and 
charged  him  with  being  a  con- 
federate of  the  Evil  One,  and  how 
"the  whisperer"  laid  the  priest's 
bor^e  under  a  spell,  and  forthwith 
led  him  a  weary  chase  among  the 
cross  roads,  till  he  promised  in 
despair  to  let  Sullivan  alone  for 
ever.  Sullivan  left  three  sons: 
only  one  of  them  practised  his 
art  with  imperfect  success  till  his 
death ;  neither  of  the  others  pre- 
tended to  any  knowledge  of  it. 
One  of  them  was  till  recently  a 
horse-breaker  at  Mallow.' 

Mr.  John  S.  Barey,  who  came 
to    this    country    from  America 
early  in  1858,  announced  that  he 
could  not  only  tame  the  wildest 
horses,  but  could  teach  others  to 
do  so.     He  was  willing  to  teach 
his  system  to  five  hundred  pupils, 
who  were  to  pay  ten  guineas  each 
for  the  knowledge,   and  at  the 
same   time    bind    themselves    to 
absolute  secrecy  as  to  the  means 
employed.     He  announced  that 
his  system  was  characterised  by 
a  total  absence  of  punishment  or 
violent  coercion,  neither   did  he 
use  drugs  or  instrumenta ;  he  did 
not  subdue  the  spirit  of  the  horse 
by  starvation,  but  employed  only 
means  consistent  with  the  utmoet 
tenderness  for   the   pupil  under 
tuition.     Mr.  Earey's  list  of  in- 
tending pupils   was  soon   filled, 
the  lessons  were  given,  and  the 
results   fully  bore  out   his  pro- 
mises:  animals  which  had  been 
known   as    very  bad  characters 
— stubborn    or    savage — after    a 
short  course  of  Mr.  Rarey's  feroat- 
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ment,  became  perfectly  quiet  and 
docile. 

'  One  of  the  first  horses  operated 
upon  by  Mr.  Earey  was  Cruiser, 
the  most  vicious  stallion  in  Eng- 
land, •*  who  could  do  more  fight- 
ing in  less  time  than  any  horse  in 
England." 

'Cruiser  was  the  property  of 
Lord  Dorchester,  and  was  a  good 
favourite  for  the  Durby  in  Wild 
Dayreli's  year,  but  broke  down 
before  the  race.  Like  all  Venison 
horsei',  his  temper  was  not  of  the 
mildest  kind,  and  John  Day  was 
delighted  to  get  rid  of  him. 
When  started  for  ilawcliffe  he 
told  the  man  who  led  him  on  no 
account  to  put  him  into  a  stable, 
as  he  would  never  get  him  out. 
This  injunction  was  of  course  dis- 
regarded, for  when  the  man  want- 
ed some  refreshment  he  put  him 
into  a  country  public-house  stable 
and  left  him  ;  and  to  get  him  out 
the  roof  of  the  building  had  to  be 
pulled  off.  At  Rawcliffe  he  was 
always  exhibited  by  a  groom  with 
a  ticket-of-leave  bludgeon  in  his 
hand,  and  few  were  bold  enough 
to  venture  into  his  yard.' 

Mr.  Rarey  admitted  that  this 
animal,  in  comparison  with  others, 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble ; 
yet  in  a  short  time  Cruiser,  who, 
by  the  united  testimony  of  trainers 
and  horse-breakers,  was  pro- 
nounced an  untameable  devil,  be- 
came one  of  the  be^t  taught  and 
domestic  of  horses,  would  follow 
his  teacher  lovingly  and  play- 
fully, would  lie  down  at  com- 
mand, and,  in  fact,  do  everything 
required  of  him. 

Mr.  Barey's  great  feat  was  the 
taming  of  that  hitherto  untame- 
able animal  the  zebra,  a  fine  speci- 
men being  placed  at  his  disposal 
by  the  Boyal  Zoological  Society. 
Mr.  Barey  gave  him  a  private 
lesson  first  When  publicly  in- 
troduced to  the  arena  his  fury  was 
beyond    description;  he    yelled, 


screamed,  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  lashed  his  heels  with 
unintermitting  fury.  Finally,  ex- 
hausted, but  not  subdued,  he  was 
removed;  but  after  another  course 
of  private  instruction  he  was  quiet- 
ly ridden  into  the  arena  by  Mr. 
Karey's  groom  and  trotted  about 
'  as  t  ime  as  a  donkey,'  as  the  great 
horse-tamer  remarked. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
subduing  power  of  kindness  on 
most  animals,  and  Mr.  Edward 
May  hew  relates  the  following 
story  of  a  ferocious  horse  being 
tamed  by  him  quite  unintention- 
ally : 

*He  (May hew)  was  of  middle 
age  when  he  entered  as  a  student 
at  the  Eojal  Veterinary  College. 
His  mind  became  confused  by  the 
new  sort  of  companions  he  en- 
countered ;  by  the  novel  objects 
which  surrounded  him;  and  by 
the  strange  kind  of  knowledge  he 
was  expected  to  master.  This 
confusion  was  the  greater  because 
previous  habit  had  not  rendered 
him  familiar  with  horseflesh.  An 
animal,  therefore,  was  needed  so 
that  reference  might  be  made  to 
its  body,  for  an  explanation  of 
the  books  which  the  pupil  was 
expected  to  comprehend.  At 
length,  in  the  comer  of  a  back 
yard  was  discovered  a  lonely  loose 
box  ;  inside  there  was  a  quadru- 
ped, and  to  this  place  the  volume 
was  daily  taken  with  various  mor- 
sels of  bread  or  vegetable.  Thus 
between  reading,  feeding,  examin- 
ing, and  caressing  many  an  after- 
noon was  most  pleasantly  whiled 
away. 

'It  was  necessary  to  indulge 
in  certain  intimate  familiarities — 
sometimes  to  change  the  position 
of  the  animal  or  to  finger  its 
lower  extremities.  When  doing 
this  the  student  possessed  no 
jockey  ship  to  protect  himself,  nor 
was  he  conscious  that  any  pro- 
tection was  necessary.     He  used 
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to  shut  himself  up  with  the  com- 
panion of  his  studies. 

'  More  than  a  fortnight's  leisure 
had  been  pleasantly  occupied, 
when,  as  Mr.  Majhew  was  one 
afternoon  stealing  to  the  bein^ 
which  lightened  the  tedium  of  his 
studies,  and  was  in  the  act  of 
opening  the  door,  a  number  of 
fellow-students  detected  him  so 
engaged.  **  May  hew  1  May  hew  !" 
the  group  shouted  as  with  one 
voice,  **  where  are  you  going? 
Don't  open  that  door  !  Van  Am- 
bui^  is  there — he's  a  kicker  and 
a  biter!  You'll  be  killed  !  Don't 
open  the  door !" 

'  Van  Amburg  was  the  name  of 
a  thoroughbred  racer,  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  college  'Tor  operar 
tion,"  because  of  its  supposed 
ferocity.  Yet  he,  a  novice,  had 
passed  many  an  hour  in  its  society 
and  could  not  have  desired  a  more 
gentle  companion.  "  We  have 
often,"  pays  Mr.  May  hew,  "laid 
long  together  side  by  side ;  or,  as 
J  reclined  upon  the  straw  reading, 
the  head  would  rest  upon  my 
shoulder,  while  a  full  stream  of 
fragrant  warmth  would  salute  my 
cheek.  Still,  such  a  creature,  so 
open  to  advances,  so  grateful  for 
little  kinduessesi  was  a  reputed 
avage  1" ' 

It  is  possible  that  a  horse  may 
be  reduced  to  a  state  of  quiet 
obedience  through  fear  of  the  con- 
aequences  of  rebellion,  and  here 
is  an  anecdote  to  the  point : 

*  Some  years  ago  Captain , 

a  well-known  steeplechase  rider, 
bought  at  Tattersall's,  for  a  very 
small  sum,  a  magnificent  horse 
that  no  stranger  in  the  yard  dared 
approach,  and  which  was,  there- 
fore, honestly  put  up  and  sold  as 
a  "man-killer." 

H)n  these  propensities  being 
explained  by  the  purchaser  to  his 
head-groom,  the  resolute  fellow 
bluntly  replied  that  he  would  not 
at  all  object  to  take  care  of  the 


beast  provided  he  were  allowed, 
"in  self-defence,  to  kill  or  cure 
him  ;"  and,  accoidingly,  as  Foon  as 
the  homicide  entered  his  stable, 
with  a  steady  step,  but  avoiding 
looking  into  his  eye,  he  walked 
up  to  him  and  then,  not  waiting 
for  a  declaration  of  war,  but  with 
a  short  heavy  bludgeon  striking 
the  insides  of  his  knees  he  knocked 
his  forelegs  from  under  him,  and, 
the  instant  he  fell,  belaboured  his 
head  and  body  until  the  savage 
proprietor  of  both  became  so  com- 
pletely terrified,  that  he  ever  after- 
wards seemed  almost  to  quail 
whenever  his  conqueror  walked 
up  to  him.' 

But  this  system  certainly  should 
not  be  adopted  till  the  kindness 
that  tamed  the  zebra  has  been 
tried.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  so-called  vicious  horse  has  mere- 
ly an  antipathy  to  certain  objects 
or  individuals.  A  comic  case  is 
related  of  how  a  horse  was  cure<l 
of  his  objection  to  pigs : 

'  A  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Grant,  of  the  Mile  End  Roed,^ 
being  in  want  of  a  horse,  inquired 
of  a  friend  if  he  knew  of  a  saddle 
nag  for  sale.  I'be  reply  of  the 
friend  was  that  he  had  one  him- 
self to  dispose  of,  which  he  could 
recommend  were  it  not  for  his  un- 
conquerable droad  of  swine,  which 
rendered  him  dangerous  either  to 
ride  or  drive,  and  on  which  ac- 
count alone  he  must  part  with 
him.  Mr.  Grant  was  not  a  per- 
Boii  to  be  dismayed  at  trifles,  and 
was  also  possessed  of  much  quick- 
ness of  perception,  as  the  sequel 
will  prove.  Under  a  conviction 
that  he  could  remedy  this  evil,  he 
bought  the  horse,  whose  cure  he 
set  about  by  the  purchase  of  a 
sow  and  a  large  litter  of  pigs. 
The  horse,  sow,  and  pigs  were  all 
then  turned  together  in  a  sort  of 
bam  stable,  well  littered  down  with 
straw,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  giving  them  food,  they  were 
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never  distnrbed.  The  snortiogs, 
kickings,  Bqueakings,  and  gruDt- 
ings  were,  for  two  or  three  days, 
great  and  continual ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  three  or  four  of 
the  younglings  were  demolished ; 
but  gradually  the  uproar  ceased, 
and  in  a  fortnight's  time  the  lady 
mother  was  seen  under  the  very 
belly  of  the  horse,  searching  for 
the  grains  of  corn  left  in  the 
straw,  with  her  progeny  actively 
en^ged  around  her.' 

The  ill-treatment  a  horse  re- 
ceives from  stablemen  sometimes 
makes  the  animal  behave  in  a  way 
that  earns  for  it  the  character  of 
vicious.  A  change  of  attendants 
or  a  different  rider  will  sometimes 
bring  a  reform  in  the  animal's 
manners. 

*  I  had  a  mare  that  would  al- 
ways kick  on  first  being  mounted, 
either  with  a  saddle,  or  her  cloth- 
ing, or  bare-backed.  She  was  very 
handsome,  and  a  beautiful  goer. 
My  wife  took  a  fancy  to  have  her  for 
her  own  riding,  much  to  my  alarm. 
However,  the  side-  saddle  was  put 
on,  and  two  men  and  myself  were 
ready  to  hold  her  if  necessary. 
My  wife  got  on  her ;  to  our  aston- 
ishment the  mare  walked  off,  and 
never  then  or  after  attempted  to 
kick  with  a  side-saddle  on ;  but 
was  just  the  same  as  ever,  when- 
ever man  or  boy  mounted  her. 
No  doubt  she  had  been  ill-used, 
or  played  tricks  with  by  some  one 
of  the  he  generation,  but  never  by 
a  woman.  We  must  not  callthisvice.' 

The  man  who  undertakes  to 
break  or  tame  a  vicious  horse  must 
not  flinch  from  his  task  when  once 
begun,  for  if  the  brute  once  flnds 
that  he  can  master  the  two-legged 
animal,  man,  he  becomes  a  worse 
brute  than  before.  The  quadruped 
must  learn  that  man  is  his  master. 

Major  H.  A.  Leveson,  better 
known  as  the  *  Old  Sbekairy,'  was 
wounded  and  had  his  horse  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Inkerman.    While 


an  invalid  at  Constantinople  he 
endeavoured  to  purchase  another 
horse  to  replace  his  slain  Arab, 
'  Desert  Bom,'  and  the  following 
is  his  account  of  how  he  purchased 
and  broke  one  that  had  proved  a 
little  too  much  for  the  French 
cavalry.  Here  is  his  account  of 
the  affair : 

'  At  last,  through  the  kindness 
of  my  friend  Lieut. -Colonel  Mag- 
nan,  of  the  Etat-i^Iajor  of  the 
Prench  army,  1  was  allowed  to 
pick  one  from  out  of  a  batch  of 
{Syrian  horses  intended  for  a  regi- 
ment of  dismounted  dragoons,  and 
went  to  the  Daad  Pacha  barracks 
(two  miles  out  of  Stamboul),  where 
the  French  cavalry  werequartered, 
for  that  purpose.  I  was  turning 
away,  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
their  appearance,  as  they  were  too 
slight,  and  not  of  the  required 
height  for  my  purpose,  when  I  was 
accosted  by  an  officer  of  hussars, 
who  offered  to  show  me  a  magni- 
ficent horse  that  no  one  would 
buy  on  account  of  incurable  vice. 
He  was  a  Saclaye  Arah,  bred  near 
Blida  in  Algeria,  and  bought  by  a 
colonel  of  cavaby  for  three  thou- 
sand francs  in  that  country ;  but 
since  his  arrival  in  Turkey  he  had 
manifested  such  vicious  habits 
that  his  owner  had  never  mounted 
him.  He  was  said  to  have  killed 
one  groom  by  jumping  upon  him 
after  he  had  knocked  him  down 
with  his  fore-feet,  to  have  bitten 
the  chin  off  another,  to  have  half- 
eaten  a  marichahde-logia  (ser- 
geant-major), who  had  attempted 
to  ride  him.  I  found  him  tied 
fore  and  aft  by  huge  cords,  be- 
sides having  his  head  fastened 
with  a  heavy  chain,  in  a  small 
thatched  mud  hut  about  eight  feet 
by  seven ;  and  even  in  this  con- 
fined space  no  one  could  approach 
him,  for  he  lashed  out  with  his 
heels,  and  tried  to  seize  any 
one  going  near  him  with  his  teeth. 
He  was  a  beautifully-shaped  ani- 
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mal,  "with  a  blood  like  head,  wide 
and  deep  chest,  good  shoulders, 
and  great  length  between  the  hip- 
bone and  the  hock,  bat  in  woeful 
condition,  for  he  had  not  been 
groomed  for  a  couple  of  months. 
I  saw  at  once  that  he  would  be 
just  the  animal  to  suit  me,  if  I 
could  only  gain  the  mastery  over 
him,  so  I  went  to  his  owner  to 
inquire  the  price. 

*  Although  it  was  past  midday, 
I  found  the  gallant  colonel  still  at 
breakfast,  of  which  he  cordially 
invited  me  to  partake,  and  after 
having  done  justice  to  his  hospi- 
tality, I  broached  the  subject.  At 
first  he  merely  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders in  true  Frenchman's  style, 
but  finding  I  was  really  anxious 
to  have  the  animal,  he  told  me 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  take 
anything  for  him ;  but  that  he  did 
not  like  to  dispose  of  him  to  any 
of  his  friends,  as  he  was  worth- 
less, and  people  might  accuse  him 
of  selling  to  another  a  horse  that 
he  dared  not  mount  himself.  I 
soon  quieted  his  scruples  on  that 
score,  and  for  the  sum  of  six 
hundred  francs  (barely  the  price 
of  his  freight  from  Algeria),  the 
chestnut  was  mine. 

'  It  soon  got  wind  in  the  French 
camp  that  an  English  officer  had 
bought  h  Diahte  Rouge^  as  he 
was  commonly  called,  being  a 
well-known  desperate  character, 
who  had  proved  to  be  more  than 
a  match  for  all  their  maUres 
diquitaiion,  and  I  had  to  stand 
a  good  deal  of  badinage  about  my 
bargain  ;  some  of  them  asking  me, 
in  a  rather  supercilious  manner, 
when  I  was  going  to  mount  my 
new  purchase,  advising  me  when 
I  did  so  to  wear  a  couple  of 
cuirasses,  taking  care  to  place 
one  so  as  to  cover  my  '^  head's 
antipodes,"  as  that  was  the  part 
where  the  poor  sergeant  was  prin- 
cipally bitten.  As  the  Yankees 
say,  "  My  dander  tiz  at  thur  chaff," 


and  rather  inconsiderately  I  told 
them  that  the  nag  had  found  its 
master  when  I  bought  him,  and 
that  even  if  he  had  thrown  half 
the  French  army,  and  eaten  them 
afterwards,  I  should  mount  him 
on  the  morrow.  " Nous  verrons" 
was  their  reply,  with  sundry  rather 
uncalled-for  remarks  relative  to 
the  fool  hardiness  of  Englishmen 
in  general  and  myself  in  particu- 
lar ;  they  expressed  their  belief 
that  the  equestrian  performance 
would  end  in  my  being  killed 
comme  vne  mouche, 

*I  received  an  invitation  to 
break fdst  at  the  cavalry  mess  the 
following  morning,  and  being  de- 
termined to  accomplish  what  I 
had  undertaken,  I  accepted  it. 
'*  In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound," 
thought  I,  as  I  went  to  examine 
the  animal,  not  exactly  sure  how 
I  intended  to  begin,  for  Mr  R*- 
rey's  system  had  not  then  come 
out  He  was  in  a  vile  temper; 
and  notwithstanding  I  offered  him 
food,  and  endeavoured  to  coax 
him  to  allow  me  to  pat  bis  neck, 
he  put  his  ears  back,  drew  up 
his  lips,  and  attempted  to  rush  at 
me  open-mouthed  if  I  only  made 
a  motion  as  if  to  approach  him. 
I  must  confess  that  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes I  was  quite  at  a  nonplus, 
for  there  seemed  no  probability 
of  either  getting  a  saddle  on  him 
or  a  bridle  in  his  mouth.  At  last 
a  happy  thought  struck  me,  and  I 
went  home  to  make  preparations. 
I  was  still  weak,  having  hardly 
got  over  the  effects  of  my  wounds; 
still,  after  my  tall  talk,  it  would 
not  do  to  let  the  Frenchmen  crow, 
and  the  next  morning  saw  me 
clad  in  leathers  and  boots,  riding 
towards  the  Daud  Pacha  Barracks^ 
not  very,  comfortable  or  sanguine 
of  success,  but  determined  to  try 
it  on,  coil*6  que  eoiUe.  A  couple 
of  Turkuh  soldiers,  who  acted  as 
my  grooms,  carried  a  couple  of 
strong  ropes,  a  koorgee^  or  Indiazfc- 
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felt  saddle,  and  a  bridle  fitted 
with  an  Arab  bit,  having  a  ring 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  curb, 
which  goes  over  the  lower  jaw 
and  gives  considerable  additional 
purchase.  Just  before  I  sat  down 
to  breakfast  I  sent  my  "chaougJi " 
(Turkish  sergeant)  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Turkish  troops, 
near  at  hand,  with  a  request  for 
a  fatigue  part^  of  twenty  men, 
provided  with  spades  and  pick- 
axes, and  on  their  arrival  I  in- 
formed the  company  tba<»  I  was 
going  to  mount  my  new  purchase, 
but  that  if  any  gentleman  would 
like  to  take  precedence  in  the 
affair  I  would  be  only  too  happy 
to  cede  him  the  honour.  *'  They 
were  all  backward  in  coming  f  n- 
ward,"  as  the  Game  Chicken  ex- 
claimed when  no  one  would  try 
a  round  with  him,  and  two  or 
three  tried  to  dissuade  me  from 
the  attempt;  but  my  mind  wan 
made  up,  and  after  breakfast  I 
went  down  to  the  stable,  accom- 
panied by  a  crowd  of  officers  and 
men. 

*I  first  directed  the  "Buono 
Johnnies"  to  take  off  the  roof, 
and  then  to  break  down  the  up- 
per part  of  the  wall  all  rjund, 
until  it  was  only  four  feet  and  a . 
half  high,  which  operation  was 
soon  done.  I  then  took  two 
ropes,  and  throwing  them  lasso- 
fashion  over  the  horse's  head,  I 
fastened  them  right  and  left  to 
pickets  strongly  driven  in  the 
ground.  When  this  was  done,  I 
threw  a  blanket  over  his  eyes  to 
prevent  him  seeing  what  was  go- 
ing on,  and  then  passing  a  long 
strip  of  canvas  over  his  loins  and 
FHBggiog  it  down  strongly  on  each 
side,  so  as  to  prevent  his  moving 
about,  I  quietly  cut  the  hobbles 
fastening  his  heels  and  fetlocks, 
a^  then  made  the  Turks  fill  up 
the  whole  stable  with  sand,  cover- 
ing him  up  to  the  depth  of  nearly 
four  feet     He  was  extremely  rea- 


tive  when  the  first  few  shovel- 
fuls were  thrown  in ;  but  finding 
his  head  securely  fastened,  and 
perhaps  feeling  frightened  at  be  • 
ing  blindfolded,  he  remained  toler- 
ably passive,  although  he  showed 
his  temper  by  continually  grind- 
ing his  teeth.  When  I  saw  him 
so  completely  buried  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  being  able 
to  extricate  himself,  I  took  the 
strip  of  canvas  from  off  his  loins 
and  uncovered  his  eyes,  when  he 
began  to  make  violent  efforts  in 
or.ier  to  free  himself,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain;  like  Samson  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  when  his 
head  was  shorn,  his  strength  had 
departed  from  him,  and  after  a 
few  desperate  struggles  he  became 
exhausted,  and  lay  still,  bathed  in 
perdpiration. 

'During  his  attempts  to  free 
himself  I  remained  by  his  side, 
caressing  him  whilst  quiet,  and 
rating  him  when  he  showed  tem- 
per ;  and  after  some  time  had 
elapsed,  he  allowed  me  to  handle 
his  head  as  if  he  had  be'^ome  more 
resigned  to  his  fate.  Bound  his 
neck  I  fastened  a  collar  formed  of 
pieces  of  wood  tied  together,  so  as 
to  prevent  him  getting  his  head 
round  and  laying  hold  of  my  legs 
when  mounted,  a  pleasant  little 
pastime  I  hear<l  he  sometimes  in- 
dulged in.  Then  I  put  on  the 
saddle  and  fastened  the  girths  and 
surcingle  by  scraping  away  the 
sand  from  under  his  belly,  after 
which,  with  a  good  deal  of  coax- 
ing and  caressing,  I  managed  to 
slip  on  the  bridle,  as  well  as  a 
twitch  over  his  nose,  to  use  in 
case  he  again  became  obstreperous, 
and  arming  myself  with  a  foil 
lent  me  by  one  of  the  officers 
present,  no  riding-whip  being  at 
hand,  I  jumped  upon  his  back, 
getting  on  and  off  several  times, 
to  show  that  I  had  no  intention 
of  hurting  him.  All  wa^  now 
ready,  and  I  giadaally  liberated 
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his  head  from  the  cords  which 
fastened  it  on  either  side,  caress- 
ing him  as  I  did  so,  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  did  not  show 
any  wickedness  further  than  pat- 
ting hack  his  ears. 

*  I  again  mounted  him,  and  now 
gave  orders  to  the  Turks  to  pick 
the  walls  down  and  clear  away 
the  sand,  which  was  soon  done. 
It  was  an  anxious  moment ;  hut 
at  last  he  was  free,  and  with  a 
hound  like  an  antelope  cleared 
the  debris  of  the  stable  and 
scoured  across  the  plain  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  French  soldiers  and 
the  ejaculations  of  the  Turks. 
Once  firmly  seated  on  his  hack,  I 
did  not  care  for  the  issue,  and  felt 
at  home  in  the  matter.  He  tried 
a  few  times  to  unseat  me  by  rear- 
ing, plunging,  and  buck- jumping ; 
but  finding  that  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed, and  only  drew  punishment 
upon  himself,  for  I  gave  him  the 
spur  pretty  liberally,  besides  ap- 
plying the  foil  sharply  to  his 
fianks  when  he  did  not  obey,  he 
gave  up  the  contest,  and  I  fdlt 
that  I  had  obtained  the  mastery 
over  him. 

'I  gave  him  a  brisk  canter  a 
few  minutes  just  to  try  his  paces, 
and  then  pulled  up  and  walked, 
as  I  thought  he  went  as  if  rather 
groggy  from  his  late  violent  exer- 
tions. I  rode  for  a  couple  of 
hours  amongst  the  dark  cypress- 
groves  that  overshadow  the  Turk- 
ish cemeteries  that  extend  for 
some  miles  out  of  Stamboul,  and 
he  did  not  attempt  to  show  any 
temper;  so  I  rode  him  back  to 
the  French  camp,  feeling  rather 
proud  of  my  conquest,  for  he  was 
once  more  rendered  subservient  to 
his  master,  man.  Subsequently, 
by  dint  of  patience  and  kind  treat- 
ment, he  forgot  all  his  vice,  and 
became  extremely  docile  and  gen- 
tle, doing  me  good  service,  and 
amply  repaying  the  trouble  I  had 
taken  with  him.' 


In  Australia  horses  occasion- 
ally break  away  from  their  own- 
ers and  take  to  the  bush,  where 
they  increase  and  multiply.  Of 
course  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
known  that  a  '  mob '  of  wild 
horses  have  established  themselTes 
in  any  part  of  the  Australian 
plains  or  forests  near  a  settle- 
ment, the  settler  endeavours  to 
catch  them,  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  his  stock,  but  be- 
cause these  wild  ones  decoy  away 
the  tame  ones.  In  the  more  set- 
tled parts  wild  horses  are  rare, 
but  in  the  wilder  parts  there  are 
plenty  of  wild  and  half-wild 
horses. 

^From  the  mode  of  life  the 
half-wild  bush-horses  of  Australia 
lead,  unaccustomed  to  the  hand 
of  man,  and  not  dependent  upon 
him  for  food,  they  learn  to  look 
upon  him  with  alarm  and  suspi- 
cion, and  it  requires  some  ma- 
noeuvring to  approach  them  with- 
out creating  a  premature  panic. 
On  the  approach  of  a  horseman 
one  or  two  on  the  outside  sound 
an  alarm  and  make  off  towards 
the  rest,  who  thereupon  rush  to- 
gether and  a  general  concentra- 
tion takes  place.  It  is  a  fine 
sight  to  see  a  herd  of  these  horses, 
of  every  size,  age,  and  colour, 
mustering  in  this  manner  from 
hill  and  valley,  as  if  by  common 
consent.  Though  physically  very 
powerful,  they  assume  no  threat- 
ening aspect ;  their  safety  lies  in 
their  speed ;  and  as  they  eye  the 
suspicious  object  their  meaning  is 
obvious.  They  say,  as  plainly  as 
looks  and  gestures  can  say,  ^*Kow, 
what  do  you  want  I  If  you  are  a 
stranger,  pass  on  quietly ;  but  if 
you  are  for  a  gallop,  we  are  quite 
ready  to  try  of  what  metUe  that 
horse  of  yours  is  made.'' ' 

Occasionally  the  stallions  be- 
come vicious,  and  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  attack  a  horseman  if  he 
ventures  too  near  their  herd,  lay- 
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ing  back  their  ears,  and  charging 
him  open-mouthed;  this,  how- 
ever, is  of  rare  occurrence.  A 
more  common  though  lees  natural 
habit  is  that  of  destroying  foals. 
This  is  a  ruinous  vice  and  most 
unaccountable.  Horses  that  ac- 
quire it  are  removed  at  once  from 
the  pastures  ;  but  they  cannot 
always  be  detected,  the  native 
dog  and  other  causes  being  often 
wrongfully  suspected  in  the  first 
instance.  I  knew  a  stockowner 
in  one  of  the  southern  districts 
who  kept  a  numerous  herd  of 
mares,  amongst  which  he  had 
lately  introduced  a  promising 
horse;  some  months  afterwards 
he  visited  his  station,  when  he 
made  the  usual  inquiries  of  his 
stock-keeper  concerning  the  state 
of  his  stud,  and  was  informed  that, 
owing  to  a  drought,  they  were  all 
rather  thin,  except  the  new  horse, 
whose  condition  was  excellent; 
'and,'  added  the  man,  'it's  no 
wonder,  for  he  eats  all  the  foals ;' 
and,  in  shorty  it  turned  out,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  proprietor,  that, 
although  he  had  not  actually 
eaten,  yet  he  had  destroyed,  all 
that  he  could  lay  hold  of,  which 
did  not  except  many. 

This  extraordinary  propensity 
is  usually  peculiar  to  horses  which 
have  long  been  mnning  at  large ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case, 
for  I  remember  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  it  in  an  animal  that  was 
constantly  worked.  He  was  te- 
thered in  his  owner's  paddock, 
when  a  man,  leading  a  large 
Clydesdale  mare  and  her  young 
foal,  passed  within  reach  of  his 
rope ;  the  horse,  seeing  the  young 
foal  within  the  length  of  his  tether, 
immediately  seized  him,  threw 
him  down  and  would  have  killed 
him  in  a  very  short  time,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  lucky  thought 
which  struck  the  groom,  who, 
guessing  from  the  violent  eiforts 
made  by  the  mare  to  break  away 
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that  she  would  best  defend  her 
offsprmg,  slipped  the  halter  from 
her  head,  when  she  attacked  the 
enemy  with  such  fury  that  she 
beat  him  off  and  saved  her  foal 
from  the  jaws  of  destruction. 

The  wild  horses  of  America, 
both  Korth  and  South,  are  de- 
scended from  those  imported  by 
the  first  Spanish  settlers  on  the 
continent.  Haviog  enjoyed  free- 
dom for  generations,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly wild,  and  fly  from  the 
sight  of  man  ;  but,  being  fine  ani- 
mals and  very  hardy,  they  are 
much  sought  after,  and,  when 
caught,  soon  become  docile.  These 
wild  horses  are  found  in  Mexico 
and  the  southern  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  Ohili,  Peru, 
the  vast  plains  of  Paraguay  and 
Patagonia,  the  reputed  land  of 
giants. 

In  Chili  the  wild  horses  are 
captured  and  broken  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

'  A  party  of  four  or  five  horse- 
men, with  about  twenty  dogp, 
were  seen  formed  in  an  extended 
crescent,  driving  the  wild  horses 
towards  the  river  with  shouts.  All 
were  armed  with  the  lasso,  which 
was  swinging  over  their  heads  to 
be  in  readiness  to  entrap  the  first 
that  attempted  to  break  through 
the  gradually  contracting  segment ; 
the  dogs  serving  with  the  riders 
to  head  the  horses  in.  They  con- 
tinued to  advance,  when  suddenly 
a  horse  with  furious  speed  broke 
the  line,  passing  near  one  of  the 
horsemen,  and  for  a  moment  it 
was  thought  he  had  escaped ;  the 
next  he  was  jerked  round  with  a 
force  that  seemed  sufficient  to  have 
broken  his  neck,  the  horseman 
having,  the  moment  the  lasso  was 
thrown,  turned  round,  and  braced 
himself  for  the  shock.  The  cap- 
tured horse  now  began  to  rear  and 
plunge  furiously  to  effect  his  es- 
cape. After  becoming  somewhat 
worn  out,  he  was  suffered  to  run. 

So 
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and  again  suddenly  checked.  This 
1708  repeated  several  times,  vfhen 
anoiherplanwasadopted.  Thedogs 
were  set  on  bim,  and  off  he  went  at 
full  run  in  the  direction  of  another 
horseman,  who  threw'  the  lasso  to 
entangle  his  legs,  and  precipitate 
him  to  the  ground.  The  dogs 
again  roused  him,  when  he  again 
started,  and  was  in  like  manner 
brought  to  a  stand ;  after  several 
trials  he  became  completely  ex- 
hausted and  subdued,  when  he 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  allowed 
his  captors  to  lay  hands  upon  him. 
The  shouts  of  the  men,  the  bark- 
ing of  the  dogs,  and  the  scamper- 
ing of  the  horses,  made  the  whole 
scene  quite  exciting.' 

The  following  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Darwin  of  the  method 
of  horse-breaking  used  by  the 
Guachos  of  ChiH  and  adjoining 
countries  of  South  America  : 

*A  troop  of  young  horses  is 
driven  into  the  corral,  or  large 
enclosure  of  stakes,  and  the  door 
is  shut.  We  will  suppose  that 
one  man  alone  has  to  catch  and 
mount  a  horse  which  as  yet  had 
never  felt  bridle  or  saddle.  I 
conceive,  except  by  a  Guacho, 
such  a  feat  would  be  utterly  im- 
practicable. The  Guacho  picks 
out  a  full-grown  colt,  and,  as  the 
beast  rushes  round  the  circus,  he 
throws  his  lasso  so  as  to  catch 
both  the  fore  legs ;  instantly  the 
horse  rolls  over  with  a  heavy 
shock,  and,  whilst  struggling  on 
the  ground,  the  Guacho,  holding 
the  lasso  tight,  makes  a  circle,  so 
as  to  catch  one  of  the  hind  legs 
just  beneath  the  fetlock,  and 
draws  it  close  to  the  two  front ; 
he  then  hitches  the  lasso,  so  that 
the  three  legs  are  bound  together ; 
then,  sitting  on  the  horse's  neck, 
he  fixes  a  strong  bridle  without  a 
bit  to  the  lower  jaw ;  this  he  does 
by  passing  a  narrow  thong  through 
the  eyeholes  at  the  end  of  the 
reins,   and    several  times  round 


both  jaw  and  tongue.  The  two 
front  legs  are  now  tied  closely 
together  with  a  strong  leather 
thong  feistened  by  a  slip-knot,  the 
lasso  which  bound  the  three  legs 
together  being  then  loosed;  the 
horse  then  rises  with  difficulty. 
The  Guacho,  now  holding  fast  the 
bridle  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw, 
leads  the  horse  outside  the  corral 
If  a  second  man  is  present  (other- 
wise the  trouble  is  much  greater) 
he  holds  the  animal's  head  whilst 
the  other  puts  on  the  horse-cloths 
and  saddle^  and  girths  the  whole' 
together.  During  this  operation 
the  horse,  from  dread  and  aston- 
ishment at  being  thus  bound 
round  the  waist,  throws  himself 
over  and  over  again  on  the  ground, 
and,  till  beaten,  is  unwilling  to 
rise.  At  last,  when  the  saddling 
is  finished,  the  poor  animal  can 
hardly  breathe  from  fear,  and  is 
white  with  foam  and  sweat.  The 
man  now  prepares  to  mount  by 
pressing  heavily  on  the  stirrup, 
so  that  the  horse  may  not  lose  its 
balance;  and  at  the  moment  he 
throws  his  leg  over  the  animal's 
back  he  pulls  the  slip-knot,  and 
the  beast  is  free.  The  horse,  wild 
with  dread,  gives  a  few  most 
violent  bounds,  and  then  starts 
off  at  full  gallop :  when  quite  ex- 
hausted, the  man,  by  patience, 
brings  him  back  to  the  corral, 
where,  reeking  hot  and  scarcely 
alive,  the  poor  beast  is  let  free.' 

The  Patagonian  Indians  pride 
themselves  on  their  horsemaiuhip, 
and,  generally  speaking,  believe 
themselves  the  finest  equestrians 
and  horse-breakers  in  the  world  ; 
and  they  are  very  good  ones. 
But  occasionally  a  stranger  gets 
among  them,  and  shows  them 
that  the  art  of  riding  is  not  con- 
fined to  their  country.  Captain 
Cha worth  Musters,  R.N.,  spent 
a  considerable  time  among  the 
Patagonians,  and  being  a  first- 
class    horseman,   volunteered  to 
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break  one  of  their  horses.  His 
account  is  this : 

'Conde's  stepfiather,  generally 
known  as  Paliki^  had  a  three-year- 
old  iron  gray,  a  yery  fine  animal, 
tied  up  ready  to  be  mounted  for 
the  first  time.  Paliki  entered  our 
toldo  (tent)  to  borrow  my  girth, 
and  chaffed  me,  asking  me  if  I 
would  venture  to  "  domar  "  (break) 
him.  Orkeke  (the  chief  with 
whom  Mr.  Musters  lived)  seconded 
the  proposal,  and  having  stripped 
off  mantle  and  boots,  I  proceeded 
to  take  the  lazo  and  reins,  and 
mount.  The  instant  he  felt  the 
unwonted  encumbrance  he  buck- 
jumped  for  several  yards,  finally 
jumping  into  the  middle  of  the 
brook,  and  nearly  losing  his  foot- 
ing. I  spurred  him  out^  and  once 
on  the  bank  he  commenced  to 
whirl  round  and  round  like  a  tee- 
totum. At  last  I  got  his  head 
straight,  and  after  a  few  more  buck 
jumps,  he  went  off  at  racing  speed, 
urged  by  whip  and  spur.  After 
a  stretching  gallop  of  three  miles, 
I  rode  him  quietly  back,  now  and 
again  turning  him  to  accustom 
him  to  the  bridle-thong,  but  not 
venturing  to  feel  his  mouth,  and 
then  brought  him  up  to  the  toldo 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  specta- 
tors. Orkeke  expressed  great  sur- 
prise, and  wanted  to  know  where 
I  learned  to  '*  domar" ;  and  the 
gratified  owner  insisted  on  pre- 
senting me  with  a  piece  of  to- 
bacco.' 

A  very  rough  kind  of  discipline 
was  that  to  which  the  Hon.  C.  A« 
Murray  subjected  an  unbroken 
horse  on  the  North  American 
prairies : 

*  My  companion  V — 's  Pawnee 
horse  was  brought  up  to  him  by  an 
Indian  leading  it  with  a  strong 
laryette;  but  as  soon  as  he  ap- 
proached the  animal  snorted, 
reared,  kicked,  and  showed  every 
sign  of  spite  and  anger.  If  V — 
came  near  it  in  front,  it  would 


run  at  him  with  its  teeth ;  and  if 
behind,  lashed  the  air  with  a  pair 
of  very  active  heels.  Not  being 
a  practised  horseman,  Y —  could 
not  creep  behind  the  animal  and 
spring  on  it,  or  perform  any  simi- 
lar equestrian  mancBUvre ;  and  I, 
having  already  mounted  my  roan, 
could  see  that  the  Indians  were 
beginning  to  make  signs  to  eMsh 
other,  and  to  laugh  at  our  predica- 
ment. 

'  Knowing  how  dangerous  it  is 
among  these  people  to  allow  your- 
self to  be  a  subject  of  ridicule,  I 
told  V —  to  ride  my  horse,  and  I 
would  see  what  I  could  make  of 
his  wild  beast.  Accordingly,  I 
took  my  cudgel  in  my  hand,  and 
walked  towards  him  in  front,  tell- 
ing the  Indian  by  signs  to  hold 
on  to  the  laryette.  As  I  ap- 
proached he  snuffed  and  snorted 
as  he  had  done  to  Y — ;  and  when 
he  thought  I  was  near  enough, 
jumped  forward  to  seize  me  with 
his  teeth ;  but  I  saluted  him  with 
a  heavy  blow  on  the  head  with 
my  cudgel,  and,  finding  that  it 
checked  him,  I  repeated  the  appli- 
cation. He  appeared  stunned  and 
stupefied  for  a  moment,  so  I 
jumped  on  him,  and,  telling  the 
Indian  to  let  go,  gave  the  word 
to  march.  For  the  first  few 
minutes  I  continued  to  belabour 
my  xmraly  steed  with  the  cudgel, 
and  accompanied  every  blow  with 
aloud  rough  ejaculation,  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  to  know  my 
voice.  Before  I  had  long  treated 
his  ribs  to  the  same  wholesome 
discipline  that  his  head  had  under- 
gone he  appeared  to  be  quite 
humbled  and  docile,  so  I  rode 
quietly  on  with  the  party;  and 
whenever  he  showed  symptoms  of 
resuming  his  pranks,  I  had  only 
to  call  to  him  in  the  same  tone  as 
before,  and  he  returned  to  a  sense 
of  duty.' 

The  horses  of  the  Indians  in 
America,  of  the  Guachos,  and  of 
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various  other  uncivilised  or  only 
half  civilised  people,  are  unshod. 
Shoeing  in  England  is  sometimes 
a  difficult  matter,  so  here  is  a 
sketch  of  how  it  is,  or  was,  ac- 
complished in  the  Gkrman  duchy 
of  Nassau. 

'  In  passing  the  shop  of  a 
blacksmith,  who  lived  opposite  to 
the  Golden  Kettle,  the  manner 
in  which  he  tackled  and  shod  a 
vicious  horse  always  amused  me. 
On  the  outside  wall  of  the  house 
two  rings  were  firmly  fixedy  to 
one  of  which  the  head  of  the 
patient  was  lashed  close  to  the 
ground ;  the  hind  foot  to  he  shod, 
stretched  out  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  leg,  was  then  secured  by 
the  other  ring  about  five  feet  high 
by  a  cord  which  passed  through 


a  cloven  hitch  fixed  to  the  root  of 
the  poor  creature's  tail.  The  hind 
foot  was  consequently  higher  than 
the  head ;  indeed,  it  was  exalted, 
and  puU^  so  h^vily  at  the  tail 
that  the  animal  seemed  to  be 
quite  anxious  to  keep  his  other 
foot  on  terra  fir  ma.  With  oDe 
hoof  in  the  heavens,  it  did  not 
suit  him  to  kick;  with  his  nose 
pointing  to  the  infernal  r^ons, 
he  could  not  conveniently  rear, 
and  as  the  devil  himself  was  ap- 
parently pulling  at  his  tail,  the 
horse  at  last  gave  up  the  point, 
and  quietly  submitted  to  be  shod.' 
But,  after  all,  this  chapter  can- 
not be  better  ended  than  by 
reiterating  that  kindness  and  firm- 
ness combined  are  the  best  quali- 
fications for  a  horse-breaker. 


{To  be  ooRA'niwdL) 
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TWO    TRUANTS. 


T.  Two  IN  A  Train. 


It  ii  a  touching  epectacle  for  the 
outside  public  when  a  joung  lady, 
whom  circum  stances  ohlige  to  take 
a  railway  journey  alone,  is  seen  off 
at  the  station  by  her  Edends.  To 
the  object  of  all  this  solicitude  it 
appears  sometimes  excessive.  80, 
at  least,  thought  Dorothea,  hahitti- 
ally  knovD  as  Dolly  Thompson, 
fifth  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  St. 
Martin's,  as  the  train  that  was  to 
cany  her  to  London  In  a  couple 
of  hours  drew  up  at  the  platform, 
where  she  stood  amid  a  body- 
guard composed  of  her  mother, 
three  sisters,  and  a  servant.   Dolly 
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was  too  well  brought  up  to  protest, 
but  thought  is  free. 

'I'm  twenty-one,'  she  mused, 
disconsolate,  'so  no  infant,  even 
in  law ;  neither  blind  nor  lame, 
nor  an  idiot  nor  an  invalid. 
Were  I  all  four,  could  further 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  oa 
my  behalff 

One  first  -  class  compartment 
after  another  was  inspected,  and 
rejected  as  imposing  society  ptos- 
sibly  unsafe.  Here  was  a  mascu- 
line passenger  who  looked  too 
bluff;  here  was  another  who 
looked  too   bland.      Wolves    in 
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fllieep's  clothing  seemed  every- 
where. The  ladies'  carriage  was 
declined  hy  Dolly  herself  as  too 
crowded,  and  with  a  decision 
that  carried  the  day.  *  Why  not 
this  empty  coupe  V  she  pleaded, 
forgetting  that  the  train  stopped 
once  en  route^  and  that  some  re- 
doubtable misdemeanant — lunatic 
or  murderer — was  presumably  wait- 
ing to  get  in  at  this  fatal  inter- 
mediate station.  Mrs.  Thompson, 
in  real  distress,  appealed  to  the 
guard,  who  responded  by  opening 
the  door  of  a  compartment  she 
had  overlooked — with  a  single 
occupant,  and  that  feminine,  a 
young  lady,  he  consolingly  said, 
bound  also  for  London. 

The  unchaperoned  one  was 
swiftly  subjected  to  a  severe  ma- 
ternal scrutiny.  A  nice,  quiet- 
looking  girl,  but  very  prettily 
dressed,  which,  together  with  her 
youth  and  pretty  face,  went 
against  her. 

'Dear  Dolly,  I  am  afraid  you 
must  get  in  here,'  sighed  Mrs. 
Thompson,  uncomforted.  'She's 
a  lady,  I  think' 

'Bless  me,  mother,  what  else 
should  she  be  1 — a  bandit  in  petti- 
coats?' returned  Dolly  vivaciously. 
'  Do  let  me  get  in  somewhere,  or 
I  shall  be  left  behind.' 

Even  a  mother's  anxious  imagi- 
nation could  ill  conjure  up  traces 
of  an  escaped  criminal  in  the 
gentle  creature  to  whose  com- 
panionship the  precious  Dolly  was 
reluctantly  consigned.  But  only 
an  escort  of  angels  would  have 
set  the  parent  heart  quite  at 
ease. 

The  guard  was  fee'd,  and  he 
solemnly  promised  to  look  in  upon 
every  opportunity  to  make  sure 
the  young  lady  had  not  fallen  out 
of  the  window  or  come  to  any 
harm.  Wraps  and  dust-cloaks 
were  heaped  upon  her;  she  was 
implored  not  to  lose  her  ticket, 
and  supplied  with  an  illustrated 


paper,  lest  she  should  perish  of 
ennui  on  the  way. 

'The  Phippses  will  meet  you 
on  the  platform  at  the  terminus,' 
her  mother  reminded  her  for  the 
fiftieth  time.  '  You  are  quite  sore 
you  know  the  Doctor  when  you 
see  himi  He  has  not  seen  you 
since  you  were  a  child  of  six.' 

'  I've  seen  him  but  once  that  I 
remember,  and  that  since  he  was 
sixty,'  replied  Dolly  calmly;  *but 
I  think  if  he  were  to  come  as  a 
child  of  six  I  should  know  him 
at  once.  He  has  a  nose  of  a 
thousand.' 

'  You  will  post  a  card  at  once 
to  let  us  know  you  are  safe  f 

'Telegraph,  if  you'll  give  me 
the  shilling.  Hands  off,  mother, 
or  you'll  be  hurt/  as  the  whistle 
sounded  and  the  train  began  to 
move. 

•That's  over,'  sighed  Dolly 
thankfully,  settling  herself  in  a 
corner.  '  If  kindness  could  kill 
me,  I  had  died  young.' 

But  even  now,  back  came  the 
servant  running,  with  inj  unctions 
to  remind  her  of  the  number  of 
the  van  where,  at  the  terminus, 
she  would  find  her  luggage. 
Lastly,  the  guard  put  in  his  head 
protectively,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  I  am  here.  Don't  you  be  afinud.' 

Afraid  I    Poor  Dolly  ! 

Not  a  passenger  in  the  train, 
she  said  to  herself  crossly,  but 
must  be  aware  what  a  helpless 
piece  of  goods  was  being  bandied 
about.  Glancing  across  at  her 
fellow-traveller,  she  thought  she 
caught  a  half-smile,  which  an- 
noyed her  inexpressibly.  This 
girl  looked  younger  than  herself: 
seventeen  at  most.  There  was 
something  in  her  appeariince  that 
attracted  Dolly  from  the  first 
moment — the  attraction  of  nice 
qualities  that  obligingly  consent 
to  come  out  without  coaxing,  and 
not  to  disguise  themselves  und^ 
some  prickly  husk. 
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'  She  doesn't  glare  at  me,  as 
English  travellers  generally  glare 
at  strangers — as  mother  glared  at 
her,  for  instance/  thought  Dolly ; 
and  almost  involuntarily  a  half- 
laughing,  half-mournful  apology 
escaped  her  lips :  ^  It's  not  my 
fault  that  they  always  will  make 
such  a  fuss.  I  call  it  simply 
ridiculous.' 

^  Don't  you  like  being  taken 
care  off  askeJ  her  companion. 

'They  overdo  it,'  said  Dolly 
decidedly,  'when  they  wrap  you 
in  cotton-wool  and  seal  you  up. 
I'm  not  such  a  tender  blossom  as 
that.  As  if  I  minded  the  train ! 
I  love  travelling.     Do  not  you  V 

*We  overdo  it,'  answered  the 
other  diffidently,  as  though  in 
apology  for  implied  want  of  sym- 
pathy. '  We  seem  to  live  on  the 
move,  like  gipsies.' 

'  Gipsies !  0,  delicious  T  sighed 
Dolly  enviously. 

'I  can  tell  you  it's  not  from 
choice  or  for  pleasure  that  we 
wander,'  was  the  quick  rejoinder. 
'But  my  parents  belong  to  the 
stage,  and  their  profession  obliges 
us  to  travel  about  the  country  a 
good  deal — at  home  everywhere ; 
that  is  to  say,  without  a  home  any- 
where.' 

'  On  the  stage?  0,  how  heavenly  1' 
whispered  Dolly  to  herself.  Her 
gaze  at  her  opposite  neighbour 
deepened  to  intensity,  interest  be- 
came enthusiastic,  and  she  added 
aloud,  with  a  mixture  of  eager 
curiosity  and  profound  reverence : 
'And  you,  might  I  venture  to 
ask — are  you  an  actress  yourself  7' 

'Not  yet;  I  only  left  school 
last  Easter.  But  I  have  two  sisters 
on  the  stage,  and  in  a  few  months 
I  am  to  come  out  myself 

*  How  divine !'  was  Dolly's 
heartfelt  comment. 

The  future  debutante  stared  at 
her  with  wonder  apparently  il- 
limitable. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said, 


doubting  if  she  could  have  heard 
aright. 

How  indeed  should  May  Blaek, 
bom  with  fixed  but  untheatrioal 
instincts  into  a  theatrical  sphere, 
and  in  whom  familiarity  with 
the  profession  had  bred  contempt 
chiefly,  until  she  had  grown  to 
regard  their  hereditary  vocation 
as  the  one  flaw  in  the  happiness 
of  an  otherwise  perfectly  happy 
family — ^how  should  she  compre- 
hend that  to  Dolly  Thompson  the 
stage  was  the  fairyland  of  life, 
a  realm  whereinto  the  glimpses 
snatched  were  pleasures  past  com- 
pare, the  relish  for  them  height- 
ened in  her  case  by  their  extreme 
rarity?  At  the  Deanery  the  theatre, 
though  not  condemned  root  and 
branches,  was  held  in  low  esteem, 
shunned  and  disparaged ;  and  the 
taste  for  it  in  the  rising  generation 
actively  discouraged,  but  to  worse 
than  no  purpose  in  this  instance. 

Its  peculiar  and  indefinable  fas- 
cination, imperceptible  to  certain 
natures,  such  as  May  Black's, 
absolutely  irresistible  to  minds  of 
another  stamp,  found  in  Dolly 
Thompson  a  remarkably  receptive 
subject  What  a  novel  delight 
was  hers  at  this  moment !  Tlte- 
drUte  ioT  two  hours  with  an 
actor's  daughter — an  actress  that 
was  to  be!  Blessings  on  the 
mother  who  had  put  her  into 
this  carriage,  inadvertently  con- 
ferring on  her  such  a  partner  for 
her  journey  1 

'  Come  out  on  the  stage  1  how 
divine  ?  she  repeated. 

'Divine?  I  detest  it,'  retained 
the  pretty  child  opposite,  dis- 
tinctly. '  But  I  mustn't  be  idle, 
and  there's  nothing  else  for  me 
to  do.' 

'Heaven  sends  almonds  to 
those  who  have  no  teeth,'  thought 
Miss  Thompson  ;  then  proceeded 
aloud :  *  As  for  me,  I  love  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  the  stage.  A  circus 
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is  better  Uian  nothing,  and  they 
used  to  let  hb  go  there  for  a  treat 
when  we  were  Utile.  I  think  the 
smell  of  the  gas-lamps  is  good, 
when  they  are  foot-lamps.  A  drop 
scene,  a  stage  landscape  by  Bever- 
ly and  Telbin,  delights  me  more 
than  a  Burlington  Hoase  fall  of 
Old  Masters;  and  Howell  h 
JtLmea*B  shop- window  is  as  nothing 
to  me  by  way  of  attraction  com- 
pared to  the  places  where  they 
sell  spangles  and  gold  and  silver 
tissue,  and  masks  and  stage  jewel- 
ry. I  envy  the  call-boy,  the 
&iry  who  jumps  out  of  a  drum  at 
a  pantomime,  the  walking  ladies 
in  flabby  satin.  I've  only  been 
to  the  play  half  a  dozen  times  in 
my  life;  but  there's  been  not  a 
joy  in  it  up  till  now  to  compare 
with  those  six  occasions,  and  what 
I  live  for  at  present  is  to  add  to 
their  number.' 

'Well,  what  should  prevent 
youf  inquired  the  listener  pla- 
cidly. 

'Destiny,'  said  Dolly  patheti- 
cally, shaking  her  head,  'that 
made  my  father  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church;  my  brotiiers,  uncles, 
cousins,  parsons  to  a  man.  My 
natural  protectors  won't  go  to  a 
play  unless  it  comes  off  in  a  room, 
nor  enter  a  playhouse  unless  it  is 
a  temperance  meeting  that's  to 
come  off  there.' 

*  Why  not  T  asked  May  Black 
innocently. 

'  They  have,  or  think  they  have, 
their  reasons,'  replied  Dolly  dis- 
creetly; 'but  the  root  of  the 
matter  is  that  they  don't  care  a 
scrap  for  it,  and  they  think  ipe  a 
maniac  because  my  ruling  passion 
lies  that  way.  Why  wasn't  I  bom 
in  the  profession,  like  you,  or  at 
least  under  conditions  that  would 
allow  me  to  see  as  much  as  I  like 
of  what  I  love  best  in  the  world 
—of  the  play  I' 

May  Black's  large  childlike 
blue  eyes  were  still  fixed  on  the 


speaker  in  wonder,  and  with  dawn- 
ing interest,  as  on  an  original  phe- 
nomenon, and  ehe  answered, '  And 
what  I  love  best  is  to  get  away 
from  it  all — to  foiget  that  thers 
are  such  things  as  costumes, 
make-ups,  rehearsals,  playbooks, 
playbills,  supers,  and  stars.  So 
would  you,  if  you  heaid  nothing 
else  talked  of  at  home  from  morn- 
ing till  night' 

'  You  would  be  glad  enough  to 
be  reminded  of  them,'  retorted 
Dolly  feelingly,  'if  you  lived 
where  I  live — in  a  channed  cleri- 
cal circle,  without  any  stars,  un- 
less you  count  the  bishops.' 

'  I  never  saw  a  bishop  out  of 
church,' observed  Mayiespectfully, 
whom  the  suggested  idea  that 
that  hierarchy  were  not  part  of 
the  fixtures  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
like  pews  and  pulpit,  seemed  to 
strike  as  new. 

'Well,  they're  as  plentifial  as 
blackbemes  with  us,'  said  Dolly 
disrespectfully.  'It's  the  dread 
of  my  life  that  my  fieither  will  be 
made  one,  sooner  or  later,  which 
would  reduce  my  theatre-goings  to 
a  minimum,  I  foresee.  A  bi^op 
maybe  quite  a  shining  light  in 
his  way,  but  you  can't  talk  to 
him,  or  even,  as  a  rule,  to  lus 
chaplains,  about  the  Graietf  and 
Miss  Farren's  dancing.  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  meet  the  whole  Bench 
this  afternoon.' 

'  Bench  r 

'Bench  of  Bishops,'  explained 
Dolly.  '  I'm  going  to  a  garden- 
party  at  Lambeth — ^the  Arch- 
bishop's, you  know.' 

'  O  yes,  I  know  1'  Miss  Black 
responded  eagerly.  '  I've  seen  it 
from  the  steamboats.  Are  not 
the  grounds  most  beautiful — full 
of  flowers,  like  the  country  f 

'I  don't  know,  I'm  sure;  I 
never  saw  them,'  said  Dolly  un- 
concernedly; 'and  I  daresay  it 
will  rain.' 

'  If  it  did,  you  would  not  mind ; 
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there  is  the  palaee,  and  the  pic- 
tures, and  the  Lollards'  Tower, 
and  the  prison,  and  the  rings. 
I  would  give  anything  to  be  you. 
How  strange  that  you  should  not 
carel* 

'Yes,  there's  all  that,'  Dolly 
admitted  unenthusiastically.  '  Yet 
I  really  don't  know  what  I'm 
going  for,  unless  it  is  to  oblige 
my  people.  The  Archbishop 
asked  the  family ;  but  as  the  rest 
are  tied  down  at  home,  and  I 
chanced  to  be  going  up  on  a  visit 
to  my  aunt  in  Westboume  Ter- 
race, they  settled  for  me  to  go  to 
represent  the  tribe.' 

*  The  Archbishop  I  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  once  at  St.  Paul's,' 
observed  Mlbs  Black.  '  I  thought 
he  was  quite  the  kindest  and  the 
finest-looking  old  man  I  ever  saw.' 

'  Pretty  well,  for  past  eighty,  as 
he  is  now,'  said  Dolly  kindly; 
'  but  as  for  his  party,  I  don't  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  myself  there  one 
bit.  I  don't  know  a  soul  in 
London,  scarcely,  in  the  first 
place,  and  Pm  going  with  an  old 
Scotch  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
who  won't  know  anybody,  either. 
I  shall  talk  to  them  of  school- 
treats,  district-visiting,  charity 
concerts,  and  missions,  like  an 
adept ;  or,  at  the  best  and  bright- 
est, of  lawn-tenms  and  the  wea- 
ther, for  variety.  But  aU  the 
while  I  shall  be  wishing  myself 
at  the  morning  performance  at 
one  of  the  theatres.  It's  not  the 
sort  of  party  that  amuses  me 
much,  you  know.' 

'Would  this  sort  of  party 
strike  you  as  more  amusing,  I 
wonder  1'  said  her  companion, 
smiling,  taking  from  her  pocket  a 
card  of  delicate  texture  and  tint, 
and  handing  it  to  Miss  Thompson, 
who  gazed  at  it  long  and  increas- 
ingly lovingly. 

It  was  a  fanciful  note  of  invita- 
tion, in  picture-writing,  designed 
by  a  celebrated  artist  in  carica- 


ture^an  arrangement  in  China 
tearservices,  champagne-bottles, 
and  profiles  of  eminent  players. 
Its  contents  were  to  signify  that 
Mr.  Laurie  Smart,  the  manager 
of  the  Nonpareil  Theatre,  re- 
quested the  pleasure  of  the  Misses 
Black's  company  at  a  conversa- 
zione on  the  stage  that  afternoon 
at  three  o'clock,  and  that  several 
dramatic  artists  of  note  had  vo- 
lunteered to  contribute  their  ta- 
lents, as  well  as  their  company,  to 
the  entertainment  In  an  instant 
Dolly's  eyes  had  singled  out  the 
most  famous  among  these  famous 
men. 

'  RantweU !'  she  uttered  in  awe. 
*  Will  he—wm  he  be  there  V 

'Certainly  he  will.  He  has 
promised  to  recite.' 

'  And  Slingsby,  and  the  Smith 
Kembles,  and  the  Kean  Joneses ! 
0,  you  are  lucky !  I  never  saw 
an  actor  off  the  stage.  I  would 
give  the  world  to  stand  in  your 
place.' 

'  What  a  pity  you  cannot !'  re- 
joined the  other  simply.  '  Why, 
I  meant  not  to  go.  I  was  think- 
ing how  I  could  shirk.' 

•Give  up  thatr  cried  Dolly, 
staggered,  aghast  at  the  bare  sug- 
gestion. 

'  My  sisters  are  detained  at  the 
seaside  for  a  benefit,  and  my 
parents,  whom  I  am  on  my  way 
to  join  in  town,  are  too  busy.  I 
should  have  to  go  by  myself.  I 
am  a  stranger  in  London,  like 
you.  The  party  will  be  made  up 
of  London  theatrical  people,  of 
whom  I  scarcely  know  more  as 
yet  than  do  you.  Anybody — 
you  yourself — might  go  in  my 
place,  I  believe,  and  no  one  be 
the  wiser.' 

Dolly's  eyes  glistened  oddly 
as  she  glanced  from  the  pictoricd 
card  of  invitation  to  the  speaker's 
ingenuous  countenance.  She  said, 

*  Then  you  would  have  to  go  to 
Lambeth  in  my  place.     I  know 
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you  might,  and  no  one  be  any 
the  wiser/ 

*  What,  not  your  friends,  who 
are  to  accompany  you  V 

'They  aren't  my  friends — 
there's  the  point,'  laughed  Dolly ; 
'  it's,  an  old  Scotch  clerical  friend 
of  papa's,  whom  he  met  in  town 
yesterday,  and  who,  with  his 
wife,  whom  I  never  even  saw, 
offered  to  meet  me  at  the  station 
and  chaperone  me  this  afternoon, 
as  my  aunt,  who  should  have 
taken  me,  is  laid  up  with  a  cold. 
Dr.  Phipps  doesn't  know  me  from 
the  Witch  of  Endor.  But  I've 
seen  him,  and  he's  unmistakable. 

0  Miss  Black,' — she  burst  out,  in 
a  tone  of  fervid  and  desperate 
longing,  *if  only  we  two  could 
change  places  for  two  hours ! 
And  we  could,  as  you  said  just 
now.     Would  it  be  very  wrong, 

1  wonder?  At  the  worst,  it 
could  hurt  nobody  but  ourselves.' 

May  Black  laughed  at  the  jest, 
for  Dolly  was  jesting,  of  course. 

'  What  sort  of  a  gathering  is 
this  at  the  Nonpareil?'  pursued 
the  latter  inquisitively,  still  un- 
able to  lift  her  eyes  from  the 
ftAtl  card. 

^  A  matinee  dHnvUation  they 
call  it' 

'Not  like  a  public  entertain- 
ment )' 

*  Nor  yet  like  a  private  party, 
exactly.  0,  as  to  that,  it  could 
make  no  difference  if  you  or  some 
one  else  went  in  my  stead.' 

*  Do  you  mean  it  ]' 

'  You  might  just  go  in,  Hsten 
to  the  music  and  recitations,  and 
come  away  when  you  were  tired. 
Mr.  Smart  knows  none  of  us,  ex- 
cept my  father,  professionally. 
He  would  never  find  oot  we  had 
given  away  the  ticket,  and  if  he 
did  he  would  not  care.  But  your 
garden-party  is,  of  course,  quite  a 
different  thing — a  gathering  of 
private  Mends.' 

Dolly  shook   her  head    laugh- 


ingly. 'Not  exactly;  I  can  tell 
you  what  garden-parties  are  some- 
times— a  great  drag-net  to  gather 
in  all  sorts  and  conditions.  It  must 
be,  or  the  Phippses  wouldn't  be 
asked.  Among  a  hundred  young 
ladies  very  imperfectly  known  to 
the  Primate  and  his  family,  one 
entirely  unknown  as  I  should  be 
— or  you,  if  you  went  as  my 
deputy — would  have  a  very  fair 
chance  of  escaping  observation. 
And  there  are  such  a  lot  of  us  I 
A  new  Miss  Thompson  suggests 
nothing  particular  to  anybody. 
Only  our  near  relations  and  bosom 
friends  ever  pretend  to  be  quite 
clear  about  w^ich  of  us  is  which, 
when  they  see  a  detachment 
You  would  simply  go  in  as  I 
should — know  nobody  in  the 
room,  talk  to  Mrs.  Phipps,  drink 
a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  go.  You'd 
be  very  dull.* 

'Dull!  0,  never!'  exclaimed 
the  girl,  with  animation.  'It 
would  all  be  so  new.  But  sup- 
pose the  Archbishop  should  speak 
to  me — what  should  I  do  ? 

'  Try  not  to  faint,'  said  Dolly, 
as  gravely  as  she  could.  'An- 
swer him  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  His  questions  won't  be 
abstruse.  Pretend  to  be  shy,  and 
he  won't  persevere.  I  don't  sup- 
pose Eantwell  would  speak  to  me. 
If  he  did,  I'd  find  a  way  out  of 
it,  without  betraying  my  unthea- 
trical  origin.  Trust  to  inspiration. 
I've  the  greatest  confidence  in 
inspiration.' 

'  Why,  but  really.  Miss  Thomp- 
son,' exclaimed  the  bewildered 
May,  half  carried  out  of  herself 
by  the  impetuosity  and  volubility 
of  her  companion,  '  you  talk  as  if 
we  were  actually  going  to — ' 

'  I  will  if  you  will,'  struck  in 
Dolly  boldly.  '  O,  the  fun  of  it> 
the  fan  of  it^  Miss  Black  I  Con- 
sider how  strangely  everything 
has  conspired  together  to  make 
possible  such  a  venture.     It's  aft 
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extraordmary  chance — a  stroke  of 
genios  on  the  part  of  Fate.  We 
should  deserve  no  more  luck  in 
oar  lives  if  we  let  slip  so  precious, 
80  unique  an  opportunity.' 

The  train  had  passed  the  inter- 
mediate station,  where,  owing  to 
the  rigid  supervision  exercised  by 
the  guard,  no  third  person  was 
allowed  to  intrude  upon  the  girls. 
Their  dialogue,  safe  now  from 
premature  interruption,  was  con- 
tinued all  the  way  up  to  town 
without  a  break,  and  with  ever- 
increasing  spirit  and  fluent  elo- 
quence on  the  part  of  Miss 
Thompson.  She  had  a  strong 
will  and  a  pleasant  manner,  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say  that  she  was 
bom  to  lead.  May  Black,  timid 
and  shrinking  by  temperament, 
was  half-subjugated  by  the  spell 
of  her  companion's  energy,  which 
inspired  a  sort  of  blind  confidence, 
while  at  the  same  time  she  dazzled 
and  amused  by  her  merry  chatter, 
her  convincing  logic,  half  jest,  half 
earnest,  becoming  warmer  as  she 
penetrated  herself  by  her  own  ora- 
tory. 

'  Only  think,'  she  pleaded  em- 
phatically, '  what  mortitications 
we  poor  superfluous  girls  sufler 
from  society,  who  won't  allow  us 
a  personal  existence.  I  mean 
what  I  8ay.  I'm  one  of  a  sister- 
hood of  six — known  to  most  peo- 
ple only  by  my  number  in  the 
gang,  like  a  prisoner.  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  yon  7  pointing  to  the 
card.  '  See  there :  "  The  Miues 
Black,"  jumbled  together  like 
bales  of  cotton  or  wool  Suppose 
you  were  three  brothers  :  would 
Mr.  Smart  invite  you  like  that, 
in  a  lump — the  Messrs.  Black — 
and  if  he  did,  how  would  you 
like  it?  As  a  rule  it's  a  hard 
trial  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
an  individual  self,  and  openly 
treated  as  a  nonentity.  For  once, 
by  some  miracle,  it  is  offered  us 
to  turn  our  disadvantage  to   ac- 


count, and  be  revenged  on  society. 
Let  us  do  so.  TeU  me  why  we 
should  not/ 

May,  suddenly  letting  go  the 
general  question,  named  one  or 
two  practical  difficulties  that 
sounded  insuperable. 

'  I  thought  of  all  that  the  first 
moment,'  rejoined  Dolly  promptly. 
'  Now  listen  just  for  two  minutes. 
Miss  Black,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what—' 

What  she  told  her  will  presently 
appear.  May  listened,  and  was 
listening  still,  when,  half-way 
across  the  Thames,  the  train  halted 
for  the  collection  of  tickets,  and 
the  paternally-minded  guard,  for 
the  last  time,  looked  in  to  certify 
that  the  parties  intrusted  to  his 
care  had  come  to  no  mischief. 


II. 

▲  FAIR  PRETENDER. 

Old  Dr.  Phipps  had  arrived  on 
the  platform  in  a  terrible  flutter. 
.He  would  sooner  have  undertaken 
to  address  the  assembled  Houses 
of  Convocation  than  to  fish  for  a 
strange  young  lady  in  a  crowd. 
And  his  wife  had  treacherously 
refused  to  help  him,  loth  to  leave 
the  carriage  lest  she  should  soil 
her  gown.  Dolly  saw  him  go 
meandering  around,  his  short- 
sighted eyes  seeking  in  the  linea- 
ments of  each  fat  matron  and 
elderly  spinster  for  signs  of  a 
possible  daughter  of  his  old  friend 
the  Dean.  All  at  once,  by  a 
special  Providence,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  a  strong  clear  voice  struck 
in,  close  to  his  elbow, 

'  Au  revoir,  then,  Miss  Thomp- 
son, at  Whiteley's.  I  will  wait 
for  you  there.' 

Taming  to  the  young  girl  thus 
addressed,  the  Doctor  took  off  his 
hat,  and  accosted  her  with  the 
utmost  politeness  that  is  conais- 
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tent  with  the  utmost  awkwaid- 
nes8, 

*  Miss  Thompsan,  I  think  Y  ex- 
tending his  hand  to  May  Black, 
who  took  it  involuntarily,  with  an 
instinctive  movement  of  civility. 
'  Have  you  any  luggage  with  you  f 
proceeded  the  Doctor.  'None? 
Then  allow  me.'  But  as,  instead 
of  accepting  his  proffered  arm,  the 
young  lady  doubtfully  had  half 
turned  from  him  to  another  young 
lady  by  her  side,  he  added  gal- 
lantly, 'Pray,  can  I  be  of  any 
assistance  to  your  friend )' 

'None  whatever,  thank  you 
very  much,*  Dolly  gave  decided 
answer  for  herself. 

A  whispered  parting  word  or 
two,  a  few  hurried  glances  passed 
between  the  travelling  companions, 
then  the  one  had  moved  out  of 
the  narrow  range  of  the  Doctor's 
vision,  and  he  was  left  facing  the 
other,  of  whom,  blind  though  he 
was,  he  had  descried  that  she  was 
a  pretty  little  girl,  and  dressed  in 
blae. 

And  his  wife  had  encouragingly 
assured  him  that  he  would  never 
find  Miss  Thompson.  Proud  of 
the  promptitude  with  which  he 
had  falsified  her  predictions,  he 
hastened  off  with  his  charge  to 
the  brougham  in  waiting  outside 
the  station. 

Here,  at  the  carriage-door.  May 
hung  back  a  brief  instant,  irreso- 
lute, then  passed  the  Eubicon  and 
got  in,  whilst  Dr.*  Phipps,  raising 
his  voice  so  as  to  make  himself 
audible  to  the  porters  and  pass- 
engers round  about,  named  his 
episcopal  destination  to  the  driver 
solemnly,  stepped  in,  and  the 
party  drove  off. 

May  Black  found  herself  seated 
by  an  elderly  lady  in  a  purplish 
ehot-silk  dress,  who,  shaking 
hands  with  her  effusively,  was 
inquiring  after  her  dear,  dear 
£either. 

'  He  is  remarkably  well,  thank 


you,'  replied  the  girl,  without 
much  embarrassment;  for,  alter 
all,  it  was  quite  true. 

'Not  overworking  himself  I 
trust,'  urged  the  Doctor.  'It 
must  be  terribly  fatiguing  exert- 
ing his  voice  daily  in  so  vast  an 
area.' 

'He  is  accustomed  to  that,' 
May  let  fall  pensively. 

The  new  Grown  Theatre,  in 
which  Mr.  Black,  a  meritorious 
actor,  and  still  more  meritorious 
country  manager,  had  been  per- 
forming nightly  with  his  com- 
pany for  the  last  month,  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  laigest  in  the 
kingdom. 

'You  are  his  living  image,' 
said  Mrs.  Phipps.  'Is  she  not, 
James? 

'The  likeness  is  striking,'  he 
rejoined,  adding,  with  one  of  those 
wild  lapses  of  conscience  into 
which  the  best  of  men  are  some- 
times betrayed,  'I  distinguished 
her  by  it  at  once.' 

But  both  the  Doctor  and  his 
venerable  helpmate  were  almost 
beside  their  wits  with  nervous  fid- 
get. The  quietest  couple  were  they, 
from  the  remotest  of  countiy  par- 
sonages, and  the  bustle  of  London, 
the  excitement  of  their  approach- 
ing appearance  in  London  society, 
had  strangely  upset  both  man  and 
wife.  They  had  not  been  out  to 
a  party  for  ten  years.  She  was 
so  preoccapied  with  her  gown, 
which  was  shut  in,  and  her  bon- 
net, that  would  not  stay  on;  he 
with  unnecessary  fears  that  the 
driver  was  losing  the  way;  that 
they  had  very  little  mind  left  to 
bestow  on  their  protegee,  whose 
perturbation,  if  less  manifest,  waa 
at  least  as  profound.  Miss  Black 
shrank  appalled  from  the  position 
into  which  she  had  suffered  her- 
self to  be  thrust  by  the  mad 
freak  of  a  chance  acquaintance. 
Ihe  idea  had  been  laughable,  the 
reality  was  past  a  joke.     It  com- 
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forted  her  conscience  tbat  she  felt 
none  of  the  satisfaction  of  a  sqc- 
cessfal  interloper  in  qaest  of  amuse- 
ment and  advantage,  bat  rather 
like  a  devoted  being  who  has 
heroically  changed  places  with  a 
prisoner,  and  must  dare  all  the 
unpleasant  consequences — a  vic- 
tim going  to  sacrifice.  Who  or 
what  would  deliver  her  from  the 
obligation  of  playing  out  this 
perilous  prank  1  0,  that  the 
brougham  might  be  overturned, 
Dr.  Phipps  be  taken  suddenly 
ill,  the  driver  irretrievably  lose 
his  way  I  Something  must  hap- 
pen to  cut  short  this  nightmare 
of  an  adventure.  Willingly,  joy- 
fully, would  she  have  denounced 
herself  to  her  present  companions, 
got  out  of  the  brougham,  and 
wished  them  good-morning,  but 
that  would  have  been  perfidious 
to  Miss  Thompson.  Inexorably 
the  wheels  of  the  chariot  rolled 
on,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Phipps  remark- 
ing by  turns,  every  now  and  then, 
what  a  delightful  day  it  was, 
which,  as  both  windows  were 
kept  carefully  closed,  seemed  to 
May  Black  a  matter  of  unimport- 
ance. When  the  Thames  was 
crossed,  and  they  neared  the  pic- 
turesque range  of  buildings  on 
whose  beauty  she  had  commented 
to  Miss  Thompson,  sheer  despera- 
tion forced  her  to  collect  her 
senses  and  nerve  herself  for  the 
pending  ordeal. 

'  No  stage-fright  could  be  so  bad 
as  this,'  she  thought,  with  grim 
self-mockery.  'But  I  must  go 
through  with  it  now,  for  Miss 
Thompson's  sake.  My  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  stage,  as  a  Dean's 
daughter,  at  an  Archbishop's !' 

Angels  and  ministers  of  grace 
defend  her,  for  she  has  no  idea 
how  she  will  defend  herself! 

She  was  half  tranquillised  by 
the  discomposure  of  her  com- 
panions, whom  the  conjunction 
of  best  clothes  and  a  prospective 


concourse  of  people  threw  into  an 
agony  of  uneasiness.  Dr.  Phipps 
heartily  wished  himself  back  in 
his  study  at  home.  His  wife, 
with  the  superior  fortitude  of 
woman,  would  not  have  given  in 
had  she  been  fifty  times  more 
uncomfortable.  At  the  very  last 
moment  her  headgear  became  so 
unsteady  that  the  compassionate 
May  had  to  come  to  the  rescue 
with  the  fastening  pin  of  hor  own 
light  straw  hat,  to  avert  threatened 
disaster.  The  faces  of  the  trio,  as 
they  drove  under  the  gateway  be- 
tween the  brick  towers,  betokened 
as  much  apprehension  as  though 
they  had  been  heretics  of  old 
going  to  examination. 

The  courtyard  was  thronged 
with  carriages,  the  staircase  and 
corridors  with  arriving  guests.  ^ 
All  orthodox  London  society,  to' 
the  inexperienced  eyes  of  Miss 
Black  and  the  Phippses,  seemed 
to  be  there,  and  bishops  to  grow 
wild  in  the  garden.  May  heard  a 
name — not  hers — announced,  and 
devoutly  hoped  it  had  been  heard 
by  no  other,  as  she  tremblingly 
passed  on,  in  Mrs.  Phipps's  wake, 
into  the  reception-room.  A  film 
came  over  her  eyes.  The  next 
minute  she  had  shaken  hands  with 
his  Grace,  and  some  ladies — ^pre- 
sumably those  of  the  house — ^for 
Miss  Thompson,  as  it  were  by 
proxy.  Fresh  arrivals  following 
close  behind  them,  Mrs.  Phipps 
drifted  on  hurriedly,  then  came 
to  land  on  a  sofa,  the  Doctor 
mounting  guard  over  wife  and 
ward. 

May  sat  rigid  and  wretched, 
haunted  by  the  impression  that 
every  one  in  the  room  was  look- 
ing at  her.  That,  she  knew,  was 
a  nervous  delusion.  Obviously, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  for 
a  small  unobtrusive  figure  like 
hers  to  efiace  itself  as  she  desired 
in  this  large  semi-official  gather- 
ing of  some  hundreds  of  the  clergy 
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and  the  laity,  includiDg  many 
as  complete  strangers  personally 
to  their  hosts  as  herself.  The 
Phippses  did  not  introduce  her 
to  anybody.  In  the  first  place, 
they  were  too  shy  and  flurried; 
in  the  second,  they  knew  nobody 
themselves  but  one  of  the  chap- 
lains and  a  clerical  couple  or  two 
from  the  backwoods,  like  them- 
selyes;  and,  besides,  it  might  be 
presumptuous  on  their  part  to 
seem  to  patronise  their  superior 
officer's  daughter. 

We  have  said  that  May  Black, 
though  slight  and  delicate,  made 
an  uncommonly  pretty  picture. 
For  once  she  wished  with  all  her 
heart  she  were  plain.  For  pull 
down  her  veil  and  screen  her- 
self behind  Mrs.  Phipps's  bonnet 
though  she  might,  she  perceived 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  those  who 
glanced  at  her  once  were  apt  to 
glance  twice.  Her  brown  wavy 
hair  grew  in  the  most  ravishing 
lines  round  her  forehead ;  the  long 
dark  lashes  intensified  the  colour 
of  the  shy  blue  eyes  they  shaded ; 
the  lines  of  her  mouth  were  per- 
fect ;  and  her  countenance  in  its 
quaint  expression  of  naioetS  and 
seriousness  had  a  striking  piquancy 
and  charm.  However,  once  assured 
that  by  no  reasonable  probability 
could  there  be  any  one  in  the 
room  who  was  acquainted  with 
her,  she  ventured  to  look  about, 
began  to  recognise  some  public 
celebrities  among  the  guests,  al- 
most to  enjoy  herself.  There  was 
Longbow,  the  great  African  ex- 
plorer, whom  she  knew  directly 
from  his  photograph ;  Lord  Shoe- 
bury,  the  philanthropist,  whom 
she  had  once  heard  speak  at  a 
meeting;  a  distinguished  Fiench 
litterateur  she  remembered  to 
have  seen  pointed  out  to  her  in 
a  box  at  the  theatre;  and  an 
eminent  Conservative  statesman, 
an  object  of  worship  to  herself 
and  her  school- friends.    May  had 


strong  political  sympathies,  all  on 
the  side  of  the  Tories.  She  had 
almost  foigotten  herself  in  the 
pleasant  pastime  of  watching  the 
lions  of  the  assemblage,  when  she 
became  suddenly  aware  that  Mrs. 
Phipps  was  trying  vainly  to  ar- 
rest her  attention,  she  having 
twice  failed  to  respond  to  her 
.new  name. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  said  May, 
blushing. 

'Dr.  Phipps  and  I  are  going 
with  a  few  others  to  walk  over 
the  more  ancient  portions  of  the 
palace.  You  will  come  too,  will 
you  notf 

May  acquiesced  with  alacrity, 
doubly  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  sight-seeing  and  at  the  escape 
it  afforded  her  from  the  pub&e 
gaze.  But  her  countenance  fell 
when  she  perceived  that  the  party, 
which  included  some  five  or  six 
besides  themselves,  were  starting 
under  the  escort  of  a  gentleman 
who,  once  or  twice  before,  she 
had  been  sensible  was  according 
her  face  an  attention  which,  though 
deference  itself,  was  none  the  1^ 
distressing.  She  felt  positive  she 
had  never  seen  him  in  her  life; 
for  if  she  had,  she  would  not  have 
forgotten  it.  A  tall,  erect,  sedate- 
looking  officer — he  needed  no 
badge  to  denote  his  profession  as 
that  of  arms — not  particularly 
young,  but  not  quite  old  enough, 
she  judged,  to  be  one  of  the  sons 
of  the  house.  He  seemed  very 
much  at  home,  and  had  volun- 
teered to  officiate  as  guide  to  the 
visitors  forming  the  exploring 
party.  Yet  he  appeared  to  have 
few  acquaintances  among  the 
crowd,  and  even,  like  Miss  Black, 
to  be  keeping  in  the  background, 
though  assuredly,  unlike  herself 
from  choice,  not  compulsion.  May 
wondered  who  he  might  be,  then 
something  warned  her  not  to  in- 
dulge in  curiosity.  There  was 
danger    in    departing,    even    in 
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thought,  ijom  her  rdle^  which  was 
marked  out  for  her  as  one  of 
masterfy  inactivity. 

She  kept  modestly  by  her  cha- 
peron's side,  and  followed  throagh 
the  antechambers  to  a  Gothic  in- 
terior, where  the  broken  light, 
shining  throagh  marble -shafted 
lancet  windows,  fell  upon  oaken 
staUs,  and  screen,  and  black  and 
white  marble  flooring. 

'  This,*  began  the  leader  of  the 
party,  '  is  the  chapel — '  He  had 
scarcely  made  this  luminous  an- 
nouncement when  he  caught  May 
Black's  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a 
grave  contempt  that  seemed  to 
say,  'Did  you  tbink  we  should 
suppose  it  was  the  stable  f  He 
blushed  at  his  own  stupidity,  and 
made  haste  to  add,  '  the  chapel — 
it's  the  oldest  part;'  inwardly 
remarking,  for  the  thii-d  or  fourth 
time,  wluit  a  particularly  attrac- 
tive-looking girl  that  old  frump 
had  got  with  her.  Query :  Could 
she  be  the  old  frump's  daughter  % 
Answer :  No. 

Captain  Lonsdale  committed 
himself  no  further  on  the  subject 
of  the  structure,  but  allowed  his 
flock  to  disperse  about,  studying 
the  details  by  themselves.  May 
Black  stood  still,  gazing  up  into 
the  groining  of  the  lofty  roof,  he 
regarding  her  meanwhile,  until  he 
decided  that  in  his  capacity  of 
cicerone  he  might  hazard  an  ob- 
servation to  her  address. 

'Simple  though  it  be,'  he  re- 
marked, *  it  is  a  singularly  pleasing 
piece  of  architecture.' 

*It  is  indeed,'  she  responded 
meditatively  \  *  and  to  think  that 
the  bishops  have  been  consecrated 
here  ever  since  the  time  of  Boni- 
face!' 

'  Have  they,  though  V  he  asked, 
amused  by  her  earnestness.  ^  Well, 
often  though  I  have  been  here,  I 
never  thought  of  that  Please 
tell  me  who  Boniface  was.' 

*He  was  Archbishop  of  Can- 


terbury in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
and  built  the  chapel,  and — '  then, 
stopping  short,  ashamed  of  her 
own  simplicity;  she  concluded 
shyly,  '  but  you  knew  that,  I  am 
sure.' 

'  Word  of  honour,  no  I'  he  re- 
plied. '  It  is  some  sixteen  years, 
you  see,  since  I  left  school.' 

May  was  silent.  He  took  her 
for  a  child,  she  bethought  her, 
whom  it  were  natural  and  l^iti- 
mate  to  tease. 

'Since  you  are  so  well  up  in 
Church  history,'  he  resumed  pre- 
sently, '  and  take  some  interest  in 
past  representatives  of  the  Epis- 
copate, you  will  like  to  come  next 
to  the  dining-room,  where  the 
portraits  of  these  worthies  hang.' 

Ho  led  his  party,  with  due  de- 
liberation, to  the  great  hall.  The 
array  of  robed  prelates,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  downwards, 
adorning  the  walls,  May  owned 
to  finding  wonderfally  impres- 
sive. 

He  apologised  for  not  being 
able  to  name  them  all  to  her. 

'  I've  a  very  bad  memory,  and 
should  be  sure  to  lead  you  astray.' 
Then  he  put  in,  pointing  to  one 
among  the  number,  ^There's  a 
feUow  I  always  know — Abbott, 
who  shot  a  man.' 

'Shot  a  man!'  uttered  May, 
aghast. 

^  Certainly  !  So  there,  I  have 
actually  the  advantage  of  you  in 
historical  information.  A.  game- 
keeper— quite  by  accident.  Car- 
dinal Pole  I  know  by  his  scarlet 
cape ;  Laud  and  Juxon  by  their 
likeness  (only  don't  ask  me  which 
is  which — they  might  be  twins) ; 
Tillotson  by  his  full-bottomed 
wig.' 

*  It  is  very  interesting,'  said 
May  hesitatingly,  quite  uncertain 
whether  manifestation  of  feeling 
would  be  in  or  out  of  character 
as.  a  Dean's  daughter.  '  But  what 
will  they  do  with  future  Arch- 
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bishops  V    she    asked    suddenly. 
*  There  is  no  room  for  more.' 

'They  will  have  to  weed  the 
collection/  he  said  gravely,  're- 
taining those  only  who  have 
done  most  brilliant  credit  to  the 
See.' 

•That  would  be  a  pity — to 
break  the  series.' 

*  But  don't  you  know  that  we 
are  shortly  going  to  disestablish 
the  Church)  They  thought  of 
that  when  they  designed^the  hall, 
and  left  just  enough  room  for  the 
probable  number  to  come.  The 
space  is  nearly  filled,  as  you  say ; 
but  there  will  possibly  be  no 
further  demands  upon  it  Though 
I  shall  not,  you  may  live  to  see 
the  reform — the  Episcopate  abol- 
ished, and  Lambeth  Palace  sur- 
viving, if  indeed  it  survive,  merely 
as  a  historical  monument.' 

'  I  hope  that  day  will  never 
come,  or  that,  if  it  does,  I  may  be 
dead,'  said  May  Black  gravely, 
unable  to  check  herself  from 
speaking  her  mind  and  indigna- 
tion, yet  conscious  all  the  time 
that  her  interlocutor  was  banter- 
ing her.  Then  she  recollected 
how  rash  it  was  to  have  embarked 
in  a  conversation  at  alL  With  a 
grand  effort  she  strove  to  keep  to 
her  rSle  of  a  lay  figure,  to  be 
dumb,  and  restrain  her  youthful 
enthusiasm,  vacantly  to  glance 
round  the  picture-gallery,  regard- 
ing unintelligently  and  without 
comment  even  the  portraits  of 
Martin  Luther  and  Katherine 
Parr ;  proof  against  further  at- 
tempts to  draw  her  out  on  the 
part  of  the  gentleman  conductor, 
who  took  a  certain  pleasure  in 
the  ingenuous  interest  she  had 
betrayed. 

To  this  end  he  raked  his  me- 
mory for  all  the  historical  associa- 
tions he  could  recall  attaching  to 
library,  portrait-gallery,  and  post- 
room,  but  in  vain — even  to  remi- 
niscences of  the  landing  of  Essdz, 


Southampton,  and  Anne  Boleyn. 
May  stood  firm. 

He  ascribed  her  reserve  to  shy- 
ness ;  but  she  could  not  make  her 
shyness  unattractive,  least  of  all 
to  Captain  Lonsdale,  whose  soul 
detested  the  rather  exuberant  man- 
ners 80  largely  cultivated  by  the 
charming  girls  of  the  time. 

*  Here,' he  said,  now  addressii^ 
himself  to  the  general  party,  *is 
theentrance  to  the  LoUards* Tower. 
Do  you  wish  to  ascend  f 

Of  course  they  wished  it.  Here, 
for  May  Black,  was  the  climax  of 
the  interest  of  the  expedition,  and 
she  tripped  unwearied  np  the 
spiral  stairs.  But  half-way  to  the 
summit  Dr.  Phipps  turned  sud- 
denly giddy,  and  his  wife  had  to 
lead  him.  In  mounting  on  she 
rubbed  such  a  quantity  of  white- 
wash on  her  dre&«,  to  her  private 
consternation,  that  she  was  glad 
of  any  excuse,  when  they  reached 
a  halting-place  afforded  by  the 
leads  above,  for  deciding  to  re- 
main there  with  her  spouse,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  party  climbed  the 
stone  newel  to  the  summit. 

May's  eyes  glistened  as  she 
reached  the  upper  story  of  the 
turret,  and  passed  through  the 
heavy  oaken  door  into  the  dun- 
geon, as  grim  and  ancient-looking 
as  even  her  fancy  had  painted 
it. 

'  The  Lollards'  prison !'  she  mur- 
mured under  her  breath,  as  she 
scrutinised  the  walls,  the  iron 
rings,  the  mediaeval -lettered  in- 
scriptions and  emblems  scrawled 
on  the  wainscot,  the  heavily- 
barred  window  overlooking  the 
river,  with  eagerness  and  awe. 

'  You  know,  they  say  now  th«» 
never  was  a  Lollard  in  it,'  re- 
marked the  Captain,  who  stood 
beside  her. 

'  There !'  exclaimed  the  girl, 
with  pretty  impatience ; '  we  have 
to  give  up  everythiug  by  d^reea. 
If  there  is  a  little  bit  of  hiatoiy, 
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a  tale  or  tradition  connected  with 
a  place,  that  takes  hold  of  us  when 
we  learn  it,  we  are  sore  to  be  told 
afterwards  that  there  is  no  truth 
in  that  part.' 

'  I  don't  well  see  that  there  can 
be  mnch  connected  with  a  prison 
that  one  need  mind  giving  up/ 

*  Well,  no,'  May  admitted,  on 
second  thoughts. 

'  There  is  a  fine  view  from  the 
highest  leads,  if  you  don't  mind  a 
slight  scramble,'  he  resumed. 

The  landing  and  stair  were 
narrow.  May  climbed  on,  ima- 
gining that  others  of  the  party 
were  following;  but  they  had 
stayed  behind  in  the  prison-room, 
and  only  herself  and  their  leader 
pushed  onward  and  upward  to 
the  little  battlemented  outer  space 
at  the  top  of  the  turret. 

The  striking  view,  embracing 
palace  and  g^ens,  the  glorious 
sweep  of  the  river,  and  the  stately 
Parliament  Houses  opposite,  with 
the  sun  just  sinking  behind  them, 
flEiScinated  May,  who  lingered  to 
enjoy  it,  quite  unconscious  that 
her  companion  was  watching  her 
admiringly.  Her  colour  was  height- 
ened by  the  breeze,  which  just 
stirred  the  rings  of  her  hair. 

Suddenly  a  sharp  gust  came, 
and  blew  off  her  hat.  Another 
moment,  and  it  would  have  been 
over  the  parapet  into  Bishop's 
Walk.  Captain  Lonsdale,  with 
commendable  promptitude,  made 
a  dive  into  the  gutter,  and  caught 
it.  He  turned,  and  stood  holding 
his  prize  and  looking  at  May,  as 
she  stood  bareheaded — ten  times 
prettier  so^puzzled  and  amused 
by  her  discomfiture,  which  was 
greater  than  the  accident  seemed 
to  warrant. 

'  O,  I  beg  your  pardon !'  she 
said  confusedly.  '  Please  give  it 
me  back.' 

He  feigned  anxiety  to  discover 
whether  the  hat  was  crushed  or 
soiled,  then  finally  restored  it  to 


May,  who  adjusted  it  as  low  over 
her  brows  as  it  would  go. 

'He  would  know  me  again 
now  to  a  certainty,'  she  thought, 
with  dread  ;  then,  catching  at  a 
straw — 'He  said  he  had  a  bad 
memory ;  I  hope  it  is  true.' 

They  rejoined  the  party  and 
descended  the  tower.  May  suc- 
ceeding in  finishing  the  rest  of 
her  sight-seeing  in  silence.  Cap- 
tain Lonsdale  made  no  attempt  to 
push  hii  attentions  further,  con- 
tenting himself  with  watching  her 
from  a  distance  as  a  pretty  study. 
She  walked  round  the  gardens 
with  Mrs.  Phipps,  drank  a  cup  of 
tea,  then  caught  at  the  old  lady's 
hesitating  suggestion, 

*  My  dear,  1  think  that  perhaps 
we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  slip- 
ping away.  The  Doctor  and  I 
start  for  Scotland  by  this  very 
night's  express.' 

*  0  yes,  please,'  May  responded 
most  readily. 

She  tremulously  followed  her 
guardians  through  the  forms  of 
leave-taking,  and  was  never  so 
glad  in  her  life  as  when  she  found 
herself  back  in  comparative  safety 
and  privacy  in  the  brougham. 

Captain  Lonsdale  watched  the 
trio  go  out  at  the  door.  As  they 
disappeared  he  turned  to  his  lady 
hostess,  and  inquired  the  name  of 
the  departing  guests. 

'  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Phipps,  of  Glen- 
howrie.' 

'And  the  other  lady — ^the  young 
lady  7'  he  added  carelessly. 

'The  young  ladyf — his  in- 
formant paused,  as  if  at  fault. 
'  Now  who  was  it  that  came  with 
the  Phippses  ?  0,  Miss  Thomp* 
son,  to  be  sure,  a  daughter  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Martin's.' 

'  Of  St.  Martin's  1'  he  echoed, 
in  a  tone  of  agreeable  surprise ; 
concluding  to  himself, '  Then  if  we 
don't  become  better  acquainted,  it 
will  not  be  for  want  of— oppor- 
tunity.' 
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And  he  began  to  'see  bright 
spots  in  the  prospect,  hitherto 
joyless,  to  which  the  machina- 
tions of  ill-luck  and  the  War 
Office  had  exposed  him — the  pros- 
pect of  approaching  banishment 
from  a  more  favourite  station  to 
the  military  d6p6t  at  the  quiet 
cathedral  city  of  St.  Martin's. 


IIL 


DOLLT  6  DIVERSION. 

The  stage  of  the  Nonpareil 
Theatre  had  undei^ne  many  ra- 
pid and  startling  transformations 
during  its  three  years  of  existence 
— the  best,  the  only  stage  for  ex- 
teriors, interiors,  landscapes,  sea- 
scapes, and  other  scapes.  But 
this  was  its  first  appearance  in 
the  character  of  a  genuine  recep- 
tion-room for  bond-fide  guests — 
guests  not  Adelphic ;  and  to  real- 
ise this  effect  in  the  course  of  a 
morning's  work  had  cost  the 
manager  more  forethought  and 
trouble  than  would  have  the  p)re- 
sentment  of  a  real  conflagration, 
a  real  waterfall,  or  almost  any 
conceivable  phenomenon  under 
heaven.  But  Mr.  Smart  was  an 
enterprising  man,  and  had  taken 
great  pains  to  good  purpose.  With 
curtains,  carpets,  flowers,  and  brie- 
i^brae,  the  disguise  thrown  over 
his  premises  was  so  complete  that 
their  own  master  seemed  scarcely 
to  know  them,  as,  just  five  mi- 
nutes before  three  o'clock,  he 
looked  round  upon  his  arrange- 
ments, and  saw  that  they  were 
perfection. 

When  Dolly  Thompson,  whom 
we  left  on  the  station  platform, 
found  herself  standing  there  alone, 
with  a  ticket  for  the  conversa- 
zione at  the  Nonpareil  in  her 
hand,  she  could  hardly  believe  in 
her  own  identity.     The  situation 


might  fairly  have  daunted  a  spirit 
as  unpractised  in  adventure  as 
that  of  our  heroine ;  but  Dolly's 
enthusiasm  for  the  drama  was  just 
then  in  the  fanatic  period.  To 
stand  upon  a  real  st^e,  to  see 
BantweU,  his  compeers  and  com- 
peeresses,  in  plain  clothes,  walk- 
ing, talking,  and  partaking  of  tea 
and  cake,  like  simple  mortals, 
such  as  curates,  college  dons, 
officers'  and  canons'  wives  and 
daughters,  was  a  cherished  heart's 
desire  for  whose  fulfilment  she 
would  cheerfully  have  sacrificed 
a  year  of  valuable  existence.  The 
escapade  was  of  so  exciting  a 
nature  that  no  room  was  left  for 
after-thought  and  feeling.  Con- 
signing her  luggage,  duly  addressed 
to  Westboume  Terrace,  to  the 
charge  of  a  four-wheeled  cab,  she 
stepped  into  a  hansom,  and  said, 
with  assumed  airiness,  as  though 
the  words  were  not  strange  to  her 
Ups,  'To  the  Nonpareil  Theatre, 
stage-door.' 

The  die  was  cast.  No  looking 
back  for  her  now. 

If  Mr.  Smart's  modesty  had 
harboured  any  lingering  doubts 
as  to  his  extreme  popularity  in 
the  profession,  these  must  have 
vaniehed  before  the  wonderM 
empressement  and  unanimity  with 
which  its  members  had  respond- 
ed to  the  invitations  to  his 
matinee*  All  came  who  had 
been  bidden,  and  a  few  who  had 
not.  He  began  to  fear  lest  his 
superfluous  guests  should  over- 
flow into  the  auditorium,  which, 
of  course,  was  nowhere  on  this 
occasion.  Singly,  like  the  first 
drops  of  a  thunder-shower,  came 
the  earliest  arrivals;  then  the 
cloud  burst,  and  they  poured  in 
upon  him  in  a  thick  and  incessant 
stream.  Even  his  cool  head  be- 
gan at  last  to  spin  on  his  shoul- 
ders, his  hand-shakes  to  become 
mechanical,  his  bland  smile  of 
welcome  to  assume  a  stereotyped 
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character.  And  still  they  came. 
The  stage-imderliDgs,  who  offi- 
ciated as  pseudo-footmen  on  the 
occasion,  gave  him  no  moment's 
respite,  announcing  some  half- 
dozen  names  in  a  hreath. 

'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trelawney 
Jaqnes,  Mrs.  Tom  Hojster,  Miss 
Bkck,  Mr.  Slingsbj,  the  Miss 
Merrys,  Mr.  Kean  Jones.' 

Dolly,  on  alighting,  had  felt 
reassured  on  finding  herself  one 
of  a  multitude.  She  had  man- 
aged her  enirSe  judiciously,  fol- 
lowing in  the  train  of  a  portly 
matron,  whose  ample  crimson  and 
amber  brocaded  skirts  floated  the 
girl  in  as  a  big  wave  floats  in  a 
bit  of  driftwood. 

'Delighted  to  see  you,'  said 
Mr.  Smart  for  the  hundredth 
time  ;  adding  confidentially  half- 
aside,  'take  your  seats,  ladies, 
I  adyise,  whilst  you  can  get 
them.' 

'That  will  I,'  returned  the 
matron  aloud,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word ;  '  and  so  you'd  bet- 
ter,' she  added,  in  a  tone  of  friendly 
caution,  to  Dolly,  who  was  looking 
round  in  vain  for  a  vacant  place. 
'By  and  by  they'll  have  to  sit 
on  the  floor,'  she  concluded,  mak- 
ing room  for  the  girl  on  one  of 
the  three  chairs  occupied  by  the 
crimson  brocade. 

Dolly  slipped  into  the  narrow 
space  beside  those  skirts,  whose 
brilliancy  seemed  to  extinguish 
everything  within  a  certain  radius. 
Whilst  their  owner  was  settling 
down  and  trying  to  compress 
them — a  matter  of  time — Miss 
Thompson  gazed  eagerly  around, 
enthrsdled  as  Dante  when  trans- 
ported into  the  company  of  the 
Homeric  heroes,  and  finding  as 
keen  a  satisfaction  in  every  sepa- 
rate act  of  recognition.  Eaint- 
well,  and  one  or  two  more  of 
equal  note  whom  she  had  once 
or  twice  beheld  from  the  stalls, 
were  not  so  metamorphosed  by 


the  absence  of  stage-trappings  but 
that  she  instantly  identified  them. 
Others  she  knew  from  their  pho- 
tographs. Engrossed  in  active 
and  eager  observation,  she  was 
suddenly  startled  by  an  interjec- 
tion at  her  side. 

'  Snakes  !  ain't  it  hot  V 

It  was  the  matron,  who  spoke 
with  a  strong  Transatlantic  twang. 

'  I  should  think  it  was,'  rejoined 
Dolly  sympathetically.  'Would 
you  like  my  fan  V 

'Thank  you  kindly,  I'll  see,' 
said  her  neighbour,  accepting  the 
loan.  'I  guess  mine  must  have 
taken  French  leave  of  me  in  the 
cab.  Laurie  Smart's  in  fine  form, 
is  he  not  V 

'  Splendid,'  returned  Dolly ;  '  I 
never  saw  him  looking  so  welL' 

'  It's  the  success  of  QulUver. 
They  say  the  operetta  is  safe  to  run 
for  two  hundred  nights.  They're 
to  do  the  duet  out  of  it  by  and 
by.  You've  got  no  programme. 
Take  mine.  A  book  of  nonsense, 
if  ever  you  saw  such  a  thing.' 

So  indeed  it  was,  except  for 
the  outset.  The  opening  recita- 
tion was  grim  earnest,  Mr.  Eugene 
Bantwell,  whose  tragic  genius  was, 
if  possible,  even  more  at  home  in 
the  horrible  than  in  the  heroic, 
having  volunteered  to  deliver  a 
deliciously  ghostly  dramatic  poem 
entitled  'The  New  Frankenstein.' 

Dolly's  heart  beat  high  as  this 
famous  impersonator  of  many 
heroes  and  many  kings  stepped 
forward  from  the  throng  of  guests, 
who  stood  out  of  his  way  and  fell 
back  as  from  an  imperial  pre- 
sence. As  for  Miss  Thompson, 
her  eyes,  with  a  reverent  interest 
no  crowned  head  would  have  won 
from  them,  were  studying  every 
line  of  the  actor's  pronounced 
features,  every  fold,  every  detail 
of  his  attire — sleeve-links,  gloves, 
handkerchief,  boots :  in  all  she 
had  discovered  a  special  and  cha- 
racteristic   significance.      Kot    a 
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wave  of  his  hand,  not  a  turn 
of  hiB  head  escaped  her  as 
he  went  through  his  declamation 
with  all  the  art  and  power  of 
which  he  was  master.  Dolly,  like 
every  one  else,  thoroughly  enjoyed 
haying  her  feelings  harrowed; 
and  the  more  vivid  the  counter- 
feit presentment  of  agony  and 
honor  hecame,  the  keener  her 
ecstasy.  It  was  allowed  on  all 
hands  that  he  had  never  been 
quite  so  appalling  in  it  before, 
and  the  warmest  applause  showed 
how  all  appreciated  the  pleasure 
he  had  given  them. 

'So  often  as  I  hear  that,' 
commented  the  matron  admir- 
ingly aloud,  '  so  often  I  have  to 
hold  my  tongue  between  my  teeth 
not  to  scream.  What  would  I 
not  give  to  be  able  to  make 
people's  flesh  creep  and  curdle  up 
their  blood  in  that  style !  Once 
I  tried  it,  and  they  laughed. 
Thought  it  was  a  joke.  There 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  make  it 
a  joke  in  reality.  At  least  I  made 
them  laugh  till  they  cried,  which 
is  the  next  best  thing.' 

*  I  really  don't  know  which  I 
like  best,  the  sublime  or  the  lu- 
dicrous,' answered  Dolly  politely; 
'it's  just  a  question  of  which  I 
am  listening  to  at  the  moment' 

'WeU,  that  Frankenstein's  a 
creepy  thing,  and  I'm  glad  it's 
over,'  returned  Mrs.  Tom  Roy- 
ster.  '  Ah,  there's  that  chap  Con- 
nor just  come  on.  Now  we  shall 
have  some  fun.' 

'  Yes;  he's  always  so  droll/  said 
Dolly,  anxious  to  appear  &miliar 
with  the  faces,  at  least,  of  the 
company,  of  whom  even  her  in- 
experience could  discern  that  they 
belonged  mainly  to  theatrictd 
circles.  But  her  real  knowledge 
was  limited  to  the  names  of  some 
half-dozen  at  most,  and  she  could 
'\  ^  only  conjecture  what  immensity  of 
ignorance  might  be  implied  by  the 
fact  that  the  fame  of  Connor, 


though    clearly  of  high  degree* 
had  never  reached  her  ears. 

Kantwell's  serious  monologue 
was  like  grace  said  before  a  feast, 
and  the  feast  to  which  it  served 
as  an  introduction  was  one  of 
unreason  without  alloy. 

To  burlesque  without  mercy 
what  we  most  enthusiastically  ad- 
mire seems  a  necessity  of  human 
nature.  When  and  where  faith 
and  devotion  were  strongest  tiie 
Church  was  caricatured  by  its 
flock,  and  its  chiefiB  sanctioned  the 
proceeding.  The  clay  idols,  the 
fictitious  heroes  with  which  we 
people  our  modern  Olympus,  must 
now  and  then  see  jesters  take 
their  seats  and  travesty  their  selves 
with  impunity.  Yet  all  this  goes 
on  with  impunity  to  the  Olym- 
pians. Now  some  prince  of  buf- 
foons takes  off  Rantwell  in  An- 
tony or  Lear.  Now  it  is  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  Mercntio,  Rosalindi 
Portia,  and  Orlando,  who  sit  in 
a  row,  and,  suitably  accompanied, 
sing  to  us  songs  of  Christy.  As 
refi«shing  to  see  the  hero  play  the 
fool  as  the  fool  play  the  hero. 
The  fool  is  the  better  for  the  game, 
and  the  hero  never  the  worse. 

A  surprising  number  of  Hr. 
Smart's  guests  seemed  to  have 
come  with  a  recipe  for  laughter 
in  their  pockets.  Ludicrous  imi- 
tations, grotesque  musicalsketches^ 
dramatic  caricature  upon  carica- 
ture, stump-orator,  preacher,  lec- 
turer— no  one  was  spared.  Those 
who  had  heard  these  comicalities 
before  laughed  as  if  they  were 
new;  and,  to  Dolly,  one  and  all 
were  things  of  infiiiite  entertain- 
ment. 

But  what  was  nothing  short  of 
adorable  was  a  burlesque  sketch, 
not  included  in  the  programme. 
A  ludicrous  imaginary  dress-re- 
hearsal of  the  ghost  scene  in  Ham- 
let,  Mr.  Smart  himself  enacting 
the  Prince.  The  Ghost,  whose  face 
was  disguised,  puzzled  everybody. 
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He  Btaried  with  a  vivid  imitation 
of  the  provincial  actor,  then, 
changing  his  style  half  a  dozen 
times,  each  personation  more 
mirth-provoking  than  the  last,  he 
finally  revealed  himself  as  the 
shade  of  the  slaughtered  Shake- 
speare, and  came  bearing  down 
npon  the  terror-stricken  Hamlet, 
like  the  Commander  in  Dan  Juan^ 
to  avenge  his  own  murder. 

*It's  that  young  shaver  Con- 
nor,' ejaculated  the  matron,  con- 
vulsed, as  Ghost  clasped  victim ; 
and  the  conclusion,  whatever  it 
might  be,  was  lost  in  the  laugh- 
ter and  applause ;  whereupon  the 
actors,  throwing  off  their  scanty 
disguises,  bowed  their  acknow- 
ledgments. 

In  the  lull  that  followed,  a 
little  clatter  of  plates  and  cups, 
that  had  already  once  or  twice 
struck  as  music  on  the  matron's 
ears,  was  again  pleasantly  audible, 
and  she  soliloquised  frankly  and 
aloud, 

'  This  is  the  sort  of  entertain- 
ment I  own  I  enjoy — with  your 
bread-and-butter  right  behind  your 
back  r 

Tea,  at  this  juncture,  was  an- 
nounced as  served  in  the  green- 
room, whither  the  gentlemen  were 
invited  to  escort  the  ladies.  The 
securing  of  partners  occasioned  a 
general  meliey  and  some  crowding 
and  confusion,  amid  which  the 
voice  of  prudence  whispered  to 
Dolly  to  try  and  slip  away.  But 
to  be  the  first  to  leave,  and  yet 
manage  to  make  her  exit  unob- 
served, was  a  delicate  matter.  She 
had  risen :  around  her,  especially 
on  the  matron's  side,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  joking;  then  came  a 
playful  scrimmage,  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  young  gentleman  trod 
on  her  dress  and  tore  it 

*  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons  !' 
he  exclaimed,  in  dismay. 

•You  shall  have  them — for  a 
pin/  replied  Dolly,  gathering  up 
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a  few  yards  of  frilling  that  he  had 
set  free,  and  that  trailed  grace- 
fully on  the  floor. 

'  A  whole  pincushion  you  mean. 
Here  it  is ;'  and  the  offender,  none 
other  than  the  ex-Ghost,  that  pro- 
mising comedian  Connor,  in- 
stantly produced  the  desired  article 
from  his  pocket,  and,  by  way  qf 
atoning  for  the  damage  he  had 
wrought,  insisted  on  repairing  it 
himself,  performing  the  task  with 
the  utmost  neatness  and  address. 
But  it  took  time — time  spent  by 
the  rest  in  filing  off  into  the  tea- 
room ;  so  that  when  the  work  was 
completed,  Dolly  found  herself 
alone  on  the  stage,  face  to  face 
with  the  comic  genius,  a  young 
fellow  of  distinctly  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. 

He  now,  for  the  first  time,  was 
looking  at  the  young  lady  before 
him,  and  the  adjective  he  found 
for  her  was  •  prepossessing.' 

Dolly  was  not  pretty,  according 
to  rule,  like  May  Black ;  but  her 
features  suited  together  so  weH 
that  the  face  was  a  success ;  her 
brown  eyes  charmed  by  their  live- 
liness, her  countenance  was  so 
full  of  animation  and  good-nature, 
and  her  manner  so  genial  that  she 
could  not  wish  you  good-morning 
without  putting  you  into  a  plea- 
sant humour  with  yourself,  and, 
by  consequence,  with  her. 

The  soHtaiy  pair,  perfect  stran- 
gers to  each  other,  looked  a  little 
blank.  Then  Mr.  Connor  smiled, 
and  said, 

'  Pray  may  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  you  in  to  teal' 

Dolly  assented  helplessly,  in 
silence.  Perhaps  introductions 
were  not  so  rigorously  insisted 
upon  in  theatrical  as  in  clerical 
parties;  perhaps  he  thought  she 
was  a  Miss  Black,  and  that  he 
ought  to  know  her.  Anyhow, 
she  saw  no  escape. 

They  followed  the  crowd  into 
the  green-room,  where  Dolly  might 
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aatiBfj  her  eyes  that  the  amplest 
justice  was  being  done  to  Mr. 
Smart's  merely  human  fare  by  the 
gods  of  her  idolatiy.  But  her 
attention  for  the  time  was  drawn 
off  from  Eantwell  himself,  and 
appropriated  by  her  lively  com- 
panion. 

*  What  will  you  have  V  he 
began.  'Tea?  It's  a  figure  of 
speech.  I  see  only  champagne. 
But  I  know  there  is  tea  some- 
where about,  for  I  heard  Bant- 
well  ask  for  his  fourth  lump  of 
sugar.'  He  dived  under  the 
shoulders  of  the  table-worship- 
pers ;  then  reappeared,  carrying 
what  seemed  to  be  a  reptile. 
'  Special  teacup  and  saucer,  new 
alligator  pattern,  designed  ex- 
pressly for  Laurie  Smart  by  the 
Japanese  Decorative  Institute,' 
he  explained,  as  he  presented 
Dolly  with  the  strange  vessel. 

'Connor,  get  me  some  cham- 
pagne, do,'  said  the  sonorous 
voice  of  the  American  actress. 
'  It's  only  a  juggler  could  quench 
his  thirst  out  of  a  mad  mug  like 
that  without  spilling  the  best 
half  of  what's  inside.' 

'I  fly,'  he  said;  and  having 
made  her  happy  by  bringing  a 
bumper,  he  turned  again  to  his 
£ur  partner.  Dolly  was  afraid  to 
talk  of  anything  but  theatrical 
matters,  possessed  by  an  idea  that 
theatrical  people  never  talked  of 
anything  else;  yet  she  feared  to 
open  her  lips,  lest  she  should 
betray  an  ignorance  that  would 
stamp  her  as  an  alien  in  the  land. 

*  You've  seen  Gulliver^  of 
course,'  her  companion  remarked. 

*No,  I  haven't,'  Dolly  con- 
fessed ;  '  but  don't  tell.' 

'  It's  great  nonsense ;  but 
worth  all  the  eense  that  is  run- 
ning on  the  London  boards  at 
this  moment,'  he  declared  pen- 
sively. 

'I  am  very  fond  of  nonsense,' 
said  Miss  Thompson,  in  the  same 


tone.  '  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  my  favourite.' 

*  Hear,  hear,'  he  rejoined.  *  If 
I  dared,  I  should  agree  with  yon.' 

'  Life's  so  awfully  serious,'  par- 
sued  the  gir>.' 

'It  is,'  he  rejoined  feelingly. 
'  We  should  die  of  it  if  we  couldn't 
now  and  then  take  leave  of  our 
senses ;  it's  bracing,  like  a  dip  in 
the  sea.  And  it's  only  on  the 
stage  that  nonsense  gets  fair  play ;' 
and  he  b^an  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  hum  the  arch-popolar 
tune  from  the  arch-popuUur  oper- 
etta now  running  at  the  house 
over  their  heads. 

He  stopped  to  sip  his  tea,  and 
Dolly,  sotto  voce,  took  up  the 
musical  phrase  where  he  had 
paused,  and  finished  it. 

*You  know  the  music/  he 
said. 

'Every  note,  by  heart,'  she 
asserted  with  trutL  'Even  in 
music  I  like  jokes  best' 

'  We  can't  be  always  wound  up 
to  the  Bantwell  pitch,'  he  sighed, 
suddenly  elongating  his  features, 
spreading  his  eyebrows,  dilating 
has  eyes,  and  contriving,  by  some 
magical  process  of  facial  mimicry, 
to  present  the  living  aspect  of  the 
tragedian,  between  whom  and 
himself,  the  moment  before,  there 
existed  not  the  faintest  resem- 
blance. 

'  If  I  could  do  that,'  was  the 
thought  that  crossed  Dolly's  mind, 
'Miss  Black's  best  friends  might 
be  taken  in.' 

'  How  do  you  manage  itf  she 
asked,  laughing,  as  Connor's  fea- 
tures  relaxed  into  their  oataral 
mould. 

'I  fancy  I  feel  like  the  indi- 
vidual ;  and  to  know  how  people 
feel  you  must  watch  their  faces 
and  changes  of  expression  minute- 
ly. I  never  forget  a  face.'  .  .  • 
Here  DoUy  blushed  with  a  pang 
of  guilty  dread;  then  it  struck 
her  that  he  would  misunderstand. 
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and  she  blushed  again  with  vexa- 
tion. He  did  misunderstand, 
but  did  not  look  vexed  in  the 
least 

'And  I  never  remember  a 
name/  he  conclude.  '  But  what's 
in  a  namef  and  wliat's  not  in  a 
&cef 

'All,  sometimes/  the  words 
slipped  out  unawares.  Mr.  Con- 
nor,  in  polite  perplexity,  request- 
ed an  explanation  of  the  enigma. 
Dolly  felt  herself  on  dangerous 
ground ;  but  at  that  instant  Mr. 
Laurie  Smart  touched  her  com- 
panion's shoulder,  and  said, 

'Trelawney  Jaques,  who  was 
to  sing  the  duet  with  Slingsby, 
has  had  to  leave  already.  You 
must  take  the  other  part ;  there's 
a  good  boy.' 

'  I'm  not  a  good  boy.  Ask  my 
papa,'  objected  the  young  man, 
with  pretended  querulousness. 
'  And  then  I've  got  a  cold,  and 
not  got  my  notes.' 

*  Notes  1  Pshaw !  Never  saw 
you  use  notes  in  your  life.  And 
you  won't  mind  playing  the  ac- 
companiment, I  know.  Can't  at 
this  moment  put  my,  hand  on  the 
conductor's  score.' 

Eut  here  Mr.  Connor  stood  firm. 

'No,  my  dear  Laurie.  Any- 
thing you  like  between  me  and 
the  ladies  of  my  audience;  but 
not  an  upright  piano.  How  can 
I  be  funny  behind  a  board  t  Is 
there  no  lady  or  gentleman  in  the 
house  who  will  kindly  undertake 
to — '  Suddenly  turning  to  Dolly, 
he  said  persuasively,  'You  said 
you  knew  the  whole  thing  by 
heart.  You  will  play  for  us,  I 
am  sure.' 

This  was  not  in  Dolly's  pro- 
gramme j  but  Mr.  Connor  was 
urgent.  He  had  brought  her  back 
upon  the  stage,  and  she  perceived 
that,  by  making  difficulties,  she 
was  only  attracting  the  more  at- 
tention. The  piano  stood  in  a 
comer,  the  pianist's  place,  as  Mr. 


Connor  had  surmised,  out  of  sight 
of  the  company.  She  yielded 
hastily,  stepped  behind  the  in- 
strument, and  struck  the  first 
chord.  Her  own  part,  which  was 
of  the  simplest,  gave  her  no 
trouble,  for  she  knew  it  well,  and 
her  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  piece  enabled  her  to  follow 
the  singers  in  their  animated  ren- 
dering with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Thus  the  duet  concluded  amid  a 
storm  of  laughter  and  applause. 

When,  a  few  moments  after, 
the  duettists  turned  to  thank  their 
lady-accompanist,  they  were  sur- 
prised she  had  already  vanished. 
The  last  chord  had  been  the 
signal  for  the 'simultaneous  exodus 
of  at  least  five-and-twenty  people, 
offering  Dolly  an  opportunity  for 
getting  away  quietly,  of  which 
she  had  promptly  and  successfully 
availed  herself;  and  at  this  mo- 
ment she  was  rattling  westward 
in  a  hansom  cab. 

'Who  was  it  who  played t' 
asked  the  comic  singer  Slingsby 
of  his  colleague. 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Connor. 
'I  trod  on  and  tore  her  dress, 
and  my  pincushion  introduced  us. 
Ask  Laurie  Smart.' 

'Smart,  who  was  our  -lady- 
accompanist — the  girl  in  maize  V 

'  Girl  in  maize )'  repeated  Mr. 
Smart  vaguely.  '  There  were 
several.  I  don't  remember.  Some- 
body somebody  brought,  I  fancy.' 

'Miss  Black  was  her  name,' 
announced  the  American  actress. 
'  I  heard  it  called.' 

'No,  that  it  wasn't,'  said  the 
comic  tenor  Slingsby.  'I  know 
both  sisters,  and  should  have  re- 
cognised either.' 

'There's  a  third— May,'  said 
Mr.  Smart  brightly,  whose  me- 
mory was  for  names,  not  faces. 
'  I  heard  of  her,  and  that  she's 
pretty.' 

'0,  she's  worse  than  pretty,' 
murmured     Connor.      '  Black — 
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going  into    the    profession,    eh, 
Laurie?' 

*  Tes ;  all  the  Blacks  go  on  the 
stage.' 

Connor  heaved  a  sigh.  'Just 
my  luck,'  he  muttered  to  himself, 
and  for  a  moment  stood  looking 
before  him  with  a  doleful  air; 
but  Mrs.  Tom  Koyster  accosted 
him,  and  quips  and  cranks  were 
soon  flying  again. 

Dolly,  meantime,  safe  in  a 
hansom,  was  congratulating  her- 
self on  her  nimble  escape;  and,  re- 
viewing all  that  had  passed,  she 
thought  she  had  got  through 
famously. 

It  was  just  six  o'clock  when 
she  entered  the  ladies'  waiting- 
room  at  Whiteley's,  at  which  es- 
tablishment she  was  charged  with 
commissions  from  home  to  exe- 
cute, and  which,  as  it  stood  within 
a  few  steps  of  her  aunt's  door, 
offered  a  convenient  meeting- 
place  for  herself  and  her  fellow- 
conspirator,  and  had  been  agreed 
upon  as  a  rendezvous.  Ten  minutes 
later.  May  Black,  duly  deposited 
at  the  door  according  to  her 
request  by  the  unsuspecting 
Phippses,  rejoined  her  alter  ego. 

*Dr.  Phipps  gave  me  several 
messages  for  ^our  father  the 
Dean,'  said  May  anxiously. 

Dolly  broke  in, 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Kespects, 
regards,  affection ;  and  if  ever  we 
come  up  to  Glenhowrie,  etcetera. 
All  right;  ril  deliver  them.  You 
take  this  programme.  It  will  tell 
you  most  of  what  went  on.  And 
don't  forget — you  played  the  duet 
out  of.  Gulliver  for  two  young 
men.' 

May  hesitated. 

*  Hadn't  I  better  say  I  gave 
my  ticket  to  a  friend  V 

'  As  you  like.  Don't  give  your 
friend  my  name,  that's  all,'  said 
Dolly  merrily.  Then,  with  a  flash 
of  gratitude  towards  the  young 
girl  who  had  so  readily  yielded  to 


her  will,  she  added,  *  I  should 
like  to  be  your  friend  in  my  own 
name,  if  you  will  let  me.  Write 
to  me  at  the  Deanery,  St.  Mar- 
tin's, and  keep  this  as  a  souvenir 
of  our  acquaintance,'  putting  a 
little  chased  silver  stud  into  her 
hand.  '  I  must  have  lost  the 
other  in  my  hurry  getting  into  the 
cab;  but  you  can  wear  this  on 
your  chain.  And  one  thing  more. 
Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  a 
tremendously  clever  young  comic 
actor  called  Connor  I' 

May  thought,  but  shook  her 
head. 

'Most  likely  he  acts  under 
another,  a  professional,  name.' 

*  To  be  sure/  said  Dolly,  dis- 
appointed. 

JSTo  more  was  said,  and  they 
parted  in  haste  to  rejoin  their 
parents  and  guardians. 


IV. 


dolly's  dilemma. 

It  was  some  months  later,  and 
drawing  to  the  end  of  September. 
If  there  is  one  month  at  St. 
Martin's  more  dead  alive  than 
another,  in  Dolly  Thompson's 
opinion,  it  is  September.  The 
poor  people  have  all  gone  off  hop- 
ping; the  young  men  have  all 
gone  off  shooting ;  and  the  young 
ladies,  of  flirtation  -  and  philan- 
thropy bereft,  find  that  their  oc- 
cupation is  gone. 

One  or  two  families  tried  to  get 
up  a  little  excitement  about  an 
approaching  ordination,  but  in- 
terest abated  when  it  transpired 
that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
would  come  over  to  St.  Martin's 
for  the  ceremony  alone. 

Dolly,  who  had  seen  many  an 
ordination  in  her  little  lifetime, 
had  not  given  the  coming  event 
a  thought.   During  the  preceding 
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week,  wbich  she  had  spent  at  the 
coantry  house  of  some  friends  a 
few  miles  off,  the  feu^t  that  such  a 
ceremony  was  coming  off  in  St. 
Martin's  Cathedral  next  Sunday 
had  entirely  slipped  from  her 
memory.  She  was  returning  home 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon — re- 
turning much  against  her  will; 
hut  her  mother  had  insisted  upon 
it  with  an  unusual  pertinacity  for 
which  Dolly  could  discover  no 
reasonable  excuse. 

She  was  driving  home  alone  in 
the  carriage,  holding  an  open  letter 
in  her  hand  and  buried  in  her 
thoughts.  Their  subject  was  the 
letter-writer,  Miss  May  Black. 
The  acquaintance,  so  strangely 
begun,  had  not  been  suffered  to 
drop.  A  regular  correspondence 
had  resulted  between  the  two 
girls,  the  sole  result,  so  far,  of 
their  adventure.  Of  this  new 
acquaintance  Dolly  made  no  secret 
at  home.  On  the  contrary,  she 
talked -SO  much  and  so  eloquently 
about  the  interesting,  ill-fated 
young  creature  she  had  discovered 
in  her  fellow-traveller,  that  she 
contrived  to  interest  Mra.  Thomp- 
son herself  in  Miss  Black  and  her 
imhappy  lot.  Dolly  drew  an 
affecting  picture  of  the  helpless 
situation  of  the  girl,  a  member  of 
a  theatrical  family,  predestined 
to  the  theatrical  profession,  yet 
with  a  rooted  innate  dislike  to 
the  stage  and  stage  life ;  thus 
forced  by  circumstances  to  do 
violence  to  her  nature,  which, 
delicate  and  sensitive,  shrank  from 
publicity  and  parade.  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's sympathies  were  at  once 
enlisted.  !She  knew  of  a  home 
where  the  girl  could  be  trained  as 
a  teacher,  a  nurse,  or  a  female 
missionary,  and  where  a  word 
from  herself  would  secure  the 
proieget^s  admission.  Dolly,  find- 
ing she  had  overshot  the  mark, 
demurred  a  little,  represented  that 
the  girl  was  very  young  and  affec- 


tionately attached  to  her  family, 
who  seemed  to  be  good  sort  of 
people  in  their  way.  So  Dolly 
expressed  it;  she  promised  to 
write,  and  did. 

The  following  letter  from  her 
friend  had  reached  her  this  morn- 
ing: 

'Dearest  Dolly, — It  has  come 
at  last  I  It  is  no  use  to  shirk  my 
fate  any  more.  Guess  where,  of 
all  places,  my  first  appearance  is 
to  be  made. 

'The  officers  of  the  d6pdt  at 
St.  Martin's  are  arranging  some 
amateur  theatricals  for  the  14  th 
of  next  month.  The  ladies  are 
to  be  professionals.  My  sister, 
Mrs.  White,  is  engaged  for  the 
principal  rdle.  She  is  to  bring 
me  down  with  her,  and  I  am  to 
appear  in  a  small  part.'  Be  it 
ever  so  small,  it  will  be  too  large 
for  me.  But  it  is  no  use  grum- 
bling. I  am  not  the  only  one  who 
has  had  to  put  up  with  the  dis- 
agreeables of  the  stage,  whilst 
knowing  that  the  agreeables  can 
never  be  hers.  My  sistero  tell  me 
I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
smile  and  look  pretty.  If  I  con- 
trive not  to  cry  or  look  as  wretched 
as  I  certainly  shall  feel,  it  will 
surprise  me  very  much.' 

'  Poor  dear  !'  was  Dolly's  com- 
ment. 'If  she  comes  I  must 
manage  to  see  her.  But  how  1  I 
can't  ask  her  to  our  house  if 
she  comes  with  the  actresses. 
Mamma  wouldn't  hear  of  such  a 
thing.' 

She  was  still  musing  on  ways 
and  means  when  the  carriage  drew 
up  at  the  Deanery.  She  dis- 
mounted, and,  wishing  to  pursue 
her  refiections,  sought  a  moment's 
solitude  in  the  study,  usually  de- 
serted at  the  tea-hour.  To  her 
surprise  she  found  it  occupied 
by  a  contingent  of  three  of  her 
sisters. 
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*  What's  wrong  with  the  draw- 
ing.room/  demanded  Dolly,  puz- 
zled, '  that  you're  all  here  I' 

*0,  there's  such  a  crowd  up- 
stairs,' they  returned  in  chorus. 
*  Mamma  is  there,  and  aunt,  and 
Julia,  and  the  candidates.' 

*  The  what  V  Dolly  stared,  then 
remembjBred.  '  To  be  sure ;  I  had 
forgotten  all  about  the  ordination 
to*morrow.  How  many  ordinese 
has  the  bishop  quartered  upon  us 
this  time)  Three.  Well,  if  there 
were  a  dozen,  I  must  go  in  all  the 
same.  I  want  some  tea,  if  there's 
any  left/ 

And  she  marched  up-stairs  to 
the  drawing-room  without  wait- 
ing to  take  off  her  things. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  the 
light  in  the  oak-panelled  oriel- 
windowed  apartment,  neyer  abun- 
dant, even  at  noon,  was  now  so 
dim  that  Dolly  as  she  entered 
could  barely  distinguish  the  three 
female  forms  of  her  relatives  from 
the  male  figures  of  the  three  in- 
cipient curates  who  sat  with  them 
there  in  sober  assemblage.  She 
saluted  her  mother,  who  intro- 
duced the  clerical  trio. 

*My  daughter  Dorothea,  Mr. 
Graves,  Mr.  Budd,  Mr.  Connor.' 

Connor  —  the  name  falling 
sweetly  on  Dolly's  ear  awakened 
a  pleasant  echo.  To  this  name- 
sake of  a  star  of  another  sphere 
she  made  her  third  bow — for  his 
name's  sake,  a  shade  more  gracious 
than  the  two  first.  For  the  rest 
it  was  too  dark  to  make  distinc- 
tions between  Budd  and  Graves, 
Graves  and  Connor. 

Dolly  took  her  seat  by  the 
table  unconcernedly,  and  poured 
out  her  tea. 

'  Mr.  Connor,  another  cup  T  It 
was  her  mother  speaking. 

*  Thank  yon,  I  will.' 

The  voice  struck  on  Dolly's 
nerves  like  an  electric  shock. 
Mr.  Connor's  was  a  perfectly  un- 
mistakable   voice,   slightly  muf- 


fled, yet  full  in  tone  and  distinct 
in  utterance.  The  girl  sat  aghast, 
holding  her  spoon  poised  on  her 
teacup's  edge,  petrified  with  horror, 
afraid  to  look,  yet  afiraid  not  to 
look.  As  her  eyes  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  twilight,  she  thought 
— or  was  it  a  fear^l  fancy  1 — ^that 
she  discerned  the  outlines  of  a 
certain  spare  figure,  excellently- 
shaped  head — the  brown  hair  so 
thick  that  it  would  not  lie  smooth 
on  it — and  the  mobile  features 
that  had  somehow  stolen  a  per- 
manent place  in  her  memory. 

'  Dolly,  ring  for  the  lamp,*  said 
her  mother. 

Dolly  rose,  and  walked  stiffly 
towards  the  fireplace.  The  per- 
sonage just  now  addressed  as 
Connor  sprang  forwards  politely 
to  anticipate  her.  As  they  stood 
near  for  a  moment  on  the  hearth- 
rug a  smouldering  log  feU  into  the 
embers,  blazed  up,  and  the  flicker- 
ing flame  shone  full  on  his  &ceu 
Not  a  doubt  of  it.  Her  friend  of 
Mr.  Laurie  Smart's  matinee^  the 
supposed  comedian  Connor,  was 
there  before  her. 

Dolly  returned  to  her  place  on 
the  sofa,  heroically  swallowed  a 
cup  of  scalding  tea,  and  made  her 
escape  in  a  trice  and  before  the 
lights  were  brought  in.  She 
rushed  to  her  own  room,  shut 
herself  in,  and  walked  up  and 
down  in  distraction. 

That  moment,  sufiicient  on  her 
side  for  full  recognition,  had  in 
him,  with  suspicions  not  yet  on 
the  alert,  started  no  more  than  a 
vague  reminiscence,  which,  how- 
ever, it  needed  but  the  removal 
of  the  veil  of  dusk  to  turn  to  a 
certainty. 

'What  shall  I  do  f  Her  posi- 
tion seemed  desperate.  Then 
she  thought  she  saw  a  loophole. 
'To-morrow  is  the  ordination. 
When  it  is  over  he  will  leave. 
Till  then  I  must  contrive  to  keep 
out  of  the  way.' 
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Her  eldest  eifiter  came  to  the 
door. 

'Dolly,  you  must  dress.  Mo- 
ther says  you  are  to  dine  to- 
night.' 

*  I  can't,'  said  Dolly  miserably. 

'  Ton  must,  indeed.  She  par- 
ticularly insists  upon  it.  I  don't 
know  why.  She  sent  me  to  re- 
mind you  it  was  time  to  dress. 
But  you're  usually  ready  enough 
to  take  your  turn.' 

*  Who's  to  take  me  in  to  din- 
ner T  asked.  Dolly  defiantly.  *  Not 
one  of  the  candidates  f 

'  No ;  some  officer.  A  Captain 
Lonsdale,  just  come  to  St.  Mar- 
tin's, and  whom  papa  has  been 
asked  to  inyite.  They  say  he  is 
a  great  acquisition.  There's  no 
party,  only  old  Mr.  Dryasdust 
and  his  sister,  and  this  Captain 
Lonsdale.  It*s  no  use  your  trying 
to  get  ofif,  Dolly  dear.  But  why 
do  jou  dislike  these  poor  candi- 
dates so  ?' 

'  Am  I  obliged  to  like  them  V 
retorted  Dolly  savagely. 

'  Sometimes  they  are  rather  in- 
significant,' her  sister  admitted ; 
'  but  this  time  we  are  most  for- 
tunate. At  least,  that  Mr.  Con- 
nor is  something  quite  out  of  the 
common,  and  just  the  sort  of  man 
you  generally  get  on  with  and 
like.' 

*  Who  is  he  f  asked  Dolly,  who 
beneath  all  her  alarm  was  brim- 
ming over  with  curiosity. 

'  He  is  the  second  son  of  an 
Archdeacon  Connor  of  St.  Dun- 
stan's,  and  has  been  particularly 
recommended  to  papa  by  the 
Bishop.  He's  wonderfully  musical 
besides,  has  an  excellent  voice, 
and  intones  to  absolute  perfec- 
tion.' 

*  Anything  more  V  asked  Dolly, 
with  feigned  incredulity. 

'0  yes,  he  recites  beautifully. 
Julia,  last  time  she  was  at  West* 
bourne  Terrace,  heard  him  at  a 
Penny  Beading,  she  says.     He 


made  the  people  laugh  and  cry  by 
turns,  he  was  so  pathetic,  then 
so  funny,  like  Dickens.  0,  he's 
extremely  clever,  and  has  refused 
several  good  offers — ' 

'  Of  marriage  T  asked  Dolly, 
with  a  ghastly  pretence  of  a 
joke. 

'  No,  curacies.  He  means  to 
go  for  a  year  to  Glumford,  in 
this  diocese ;  after  that  to  London. 
They  say  he's  sure  of  the  first 
minor  canonry  that  falls  vacant  at 
Westminster  or  St.  Paul's.* 

'  Not  an  actor,  after  all !'  thought 
Dolly,  now  first  perceiving  on 
what  slight  grounds  she  had  put 
him  down  as  a  follower  of  Thes- 
pis's  cart.  But  the  discovery  did 
not  mend  present  matters  in  the 
least.  Already  she  saw  him,  in 
her  mind's  eye,  recalling  to  her 
their  former  meeting — the  time, 
the  place,  the  circumstance — in 
her  parents'  or  sisters'  hearing, 
and  her  head  reeled. 

She  caught  at  the  hope  that 
as  he  had  seen  her  but  once,  and 
four  months  ago,  and  with  her  hat 
on,  she  might  still  escape  recog^ 
nition.  But  what  was  that  as- 
surance he  had  made  her? — 'I 
never  forget  a  face;'  and  even 
that  instant  on  the  hearthrug  had 
been  enough  to  forbid  her  to 
trust  to  hers  proving  the  excep- 
tion. 

Give  in  she  will  not,  or  at  least 
she  will  die  hard.  In  this  awful 
emergency  she  had  a  sudden  in- 
spiration. 

The  other  members  of  the  din- 
ner-party were  all  assembled  in 
the  drawing-room  when,  at  the 
last  moment,  Dolly  sailed  in  ma- 
jestically. She  had  put  on  her 
staidest-looking  gown,  a  stiff  dark- 
brown  silk  her  mother  had  given 
her,  and  that  she  was  used  to 
invent  every  excuse  for  not  wear- 
ing, secretly  thinking  it  fitter  for 
her  grandmother  than  for  herself. 
She  had  combed  back  her  fringe, 
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dressed  her  hair  -highy  dragged 
from  her  forehead;  and  the  aa- 
tounding  change  thus  wrought  in 
her  appearance  might  well  he  a 
match  for  the  best  memory. 

It  was  odiously  unbecoming, 
she  felt,  with  a  pang,  as  she 
looked  in  the  glass  ere  going 
down;  but  where  was  vanity  at 
such  a  crisis  f 

Mrs.  Thompson's  look  of  dis- 
may, at  the  first  glimpse  of  her, 
told  Dolly  she  had  succeeded 
beyond  her  hopes. 

^  Dolly/  the  distressed  mother 
expostulated  aside,  in  extreme 
vexation,  'what  in  this  world 
have  you  been  doing  with  your- 
self ?    You  look  a  perfect  fright !' 

*I  thought  you  disliked  my 
fringe,'  Doily  whispered  back 
rather  wickedly;  *you  always 
said  it  was  vulgar ;  and  you  chose 
this  gown  for  me  yourself.' 

'  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how 
you've  managed  to  dis6gure  your- 
self so ;  but  I  never  saw  such  an 
object.  So  tiresome  of  you — to- 
night !'  ended  poor  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, in  a  faint  murmur,  with  irre- 
pressible annoyance ;  whilst  Dolly, 
unmoved,  went  and  sat  where  the 
whole  length  of  the  room  inter- 
posed between  her  person  and  the 
enemy,  thiukisg,  with  passing 
perplexity,  *What  can  possess 
mamma  to  make  her  so  particular 
about  my  looks  to-night  1  Gene- 
rally she  pretends  to  consider 
dress  of  little  consequence.' 

Mr.  Connor's  eyes,  from  the 
moment  of  her  entrance,  had 
been  fixed  upon  her  with  respect- 
ful amazement.  He  felt  tho- 
roughly puzzled.  He  had  been 
dreaming,  then,  when  an  hour 
ago  he  caught  that  glimpse  of 
her  by  the  firelight.  Where  was 
the  likeness  he  had  imagined? 
Gone.  And  yet  there  was  a 
something  left  that  was  more 
than  a  likeness.  Dolly,  in- 
wardly triumphant,  returned  his 


grave  scrutiny  with  a  look  of  se- 
verity, as  she  took  the  arm  of  the 
tall  grave-looking  officer  intro- 
duced to  her  as  Captain  Lonsdale, 
who  was  to  take  her  down  to 
dinner. 

Dolly  may  forget  many  grave 
events,  many  of  the  decisive  bat- 
tles of  her  life,  but  never  that 
dinner-party.  Of  her  neighbour, 
who  took  great  pains  to  make 
himself  agreeable,  and  to  whom 
she  strove  conscientiously  to  de- 
vote her  mind,  she  was  hardly 
cognisant.  She  could  not  have 
told  you  afterwards  whether  he 
were  young  or  old,  dark  or  fair. 
That  dreadful  young  man  oppo- 
site— somehow  the  three  candi- 
dates had  contrived  to  get  into  a  . 
row.  Graves  and  Budd  instinc- 
tively hanging  on,  as  for  pro- 
tection, to  the  more  self-confident 
Connor,  who  thus  found  himself 
planted  between  them — had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  watch  her.  It 
was  a  mercy  to  see  how  floored 
he  looked.  Then  a  thought  of 
regret  shot  by.  •  Why,  ah  why, 
did  I  ever  play  such  a  lunatic's 
freak  1  If  I  hadn't  it  now  on  my 
conscience,  if  he  and  I  had  met 
to-day  for  the  first  time,  we 
should  have  been  good  friends, 
I'm  sure.  And  he's  not  an  actor 
— he's  almost  as  much  out  of  it  as 
I  am — ^but  fond  of  the  stage,  like 
me.  I  see  it  all  now.  And  here 
am  I,  obliged  to  turn  myself  into 
a  scarecrow,  and  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  frighten  him  off.  0 
dear  T 

And  she  tried  to  attend  to  what 
her  neighbour.  Captain  Lonsdale^ 
was  saying ;  it  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing about  lawn-tennis. 

'  O  yes,'  she  answereS  at  ran- 
dom .  *  We  are  generally  playing ; 
for  there  are  such  a  number  of  us 
that  the  ball  can  be  kept  flying 
all  day;  there  is  always  some- 
body to  take  it  up.' 

'  You  have  several  sisters,  then  f 
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said  the  Captain,  witli  polite  in- 
terest 

'We  are  six/  she  answered 
apologetically.  '  It's  too  many, 
isn't  it?  For  the  sake  of  our 
friends  we  make  a  point  of  never 
being  all  at  home  at  once.  I  only 
came  back  this  evening,  and 
Agnes,  our  youngest,  went  off  to- 
day. But  we  puzzle  people  at 
first;  and  though  we  are  not 
alike,  it  takes  them  some  time  to 
know  us,  except  collectively.' 

Captain  Lonsdale  half  smiled. 
The  impression  in  his  mind  was 
that  he  would  undertake  to  pick 
out  his  little  friend  of  Lambeth 
from  any  number  of  sisters. 

Now  and  then  during  dinner 
Dolly  had  noticed  that  her  mother 
was  observing  her  with  a  furtive 
attention  that  at  first  raised  a 
wild  apprehension.  Could  she 
suspect?  But  no;  the  observa- 
tion bestowed  was  kindly  and 
approving,  and  was  shared  by 
Captain  Lonsdale.  There  was 
some  mystery  she  was  too  pre- 
occupied just  then  to  try  and 
finthom.  The  safest  thing  was  to 
pursue  her  conversation  with  her 
neighbour. 

She  bethought  her  of  question- 
ing him  about  the  officers'  thea- 
tricals spoken  of  in  May's  letter. 
*  Were  they  to  take  place  in  the 
theatre,  or  in  St.  Martin's  Hall?' 
she  inquired  anxiously;  for  in 
the  latter  case  she  saw  a  possi- 
bility for  herself  of  being  allowed 
among  the  audience.  Captain 
Lonsdale  could  tell  her  nothing, 
and  showed  no  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  had  heard  that  Miss 
Black  and  Miss  Carlotta  Black 
were  good  actresses,  but  had  not 
even  asked  the  names  of  the 
pieces  set  down  for  performance. 
Suddenly  Dolly  fancied  that  her 
opposite  neighbour  had  caught 
the  word  play-acting.  She  gave 
the  conversation  an  ingenious 
twist ;  and  Mr.  Connor,  listening 


on,  perceived  his  ear  had  deceived 
him.  It  was  the  cathedral  they 
were  discussing. 

When  the  ladies  rose  from 
table  DoUy  had  a  brief  respite. 
For  once  she  blessed  the  succeed- 
ing half-hour,  for  once  the  gentle- 
men reappeared  too  soon.  She 
had  ensconced  herself,  with  maid- 
en modesty,  in  a  dusky  recess, 
contriving  to  get  her  two  sisters 
to  the  front  as  a  screen.  But  in 
less  than  five  minutes  her  mother, 
having  inquired  of  Captain  Lons- 
dale whether  he  were  fond  of 
music,  and  receiving  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  forthwith  sum- 
moned Dolly  from  her  shelter, 
and  commanded  her  to  play.  The 
girl  had  an  excuse  on  the  tip  of 
her  tongue.  Mrs.  Thompson  an- 
ticipated it. 

*  Some  of  the  music  out  of  Gul- 
liver y  she  said  authoritatively; 
*  you  know  it  perfectly.' 

Dolly  in  ^may  walked  me- 
chanicdly  to  the  piano.  As  she 
took  her  seat,  she  had  another 
inspiration.  She  played  a  chorus 
of  Handel's.  Her  mother,  she 
was  aware,  ignored  the  petty  dis- 
tinctions 'twixt  tweedledum  and 
tweedledee. 

When  she  rose,  on  concluding, 
she  was  confronted  by  Mr.  Con- 
nor. The  young  deacon  elect  hsA 
come  up  to  the  piano  to  listen, 
and  now  had  her  at  bay. 

*  Have  you  ever  noticed  a  curi- 
ous resemblance  between  the  se- 
cond part  of  what  you  have  just 
played  and  the  quintet  in  the 
finale  to  Donati's  Joan  of  Are  V 
he  began. 

DoUy  drew  herself  up,  prim, 
starched,  and  slightly  shocked, 
and  replied,  in  a  deep  low  voice, 

*  We  are  a  very  serious  people. 
We  never  go  to  the  play.  If  it  is 
an  opera  you  are  speaking  of,  I 
probably  do  not  know  it' 

Check  !  But  Connor,  moved 
by  vague  curiosity  to  return  to 
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the  charge,  ventuied,  after  a  pause, 
tentatively, 

*  Then  do  you  think  all  drama- 
tic representations  wrong,  objec« 
tionable  V 

'  We  object  to  them,'  said  Dolly, 
in  a  tone  calculated  to  close  the 
conversation. 

*  Indeed  !*  he  uttered,  and  hesi- 
tated;  then  persisted,  'Still,  I 
daresay  your  father,  on  such  a 
point,  makes  allowance  for  diifer- 
ence  of  opinion.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Dunstan's,  in  a  speech  the 
other  day,  having  been  questioned 
on  that  very  subject,  gave  ex- 
pression to  some  most  liberal 
views/ 

'They 'have  not  been  adopted 
down  here/  said  Dolly,  with  a 
lurking  grim  irony  that  mystified 
him  afresh. 

'A  superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  theatrical  profession  often  leads 
people  to  condemn  it  entirely, 
when  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
might  bring  them  to  quite  different 
conclusions/  he  observed  less  con- 
fidently as  her  expression  became 
more  severe. 

'  You  will  scarcely  persuade 
mamma,' returned  Dolly  demurely, 
'that  we  ought  to  cultivate  the 
society  of  actors  and  actresses,  as 
we  have  only  to  do  so  in  order  to 
find  out  that  all  our  ideas  about 
them  are  quite  wrong.' 

'  The  art  in  itself  is  entitled  to 
respect,'  he  urged,  '  and,  consider- 
ing its  danger  of  being  dragged 
down  by  its  representatives,  double 
acknowledgment  is  surely  due  to 
those  who  steadily  uphold  its  dig- 
nity and  good  repute,  whether 
actors  or  managers — Kean  Jones 
or  Bantwell  at  the  Emp3rrean,  or 
Laurie  Smart  at  the  Nonpareil.' 

Dolly  felt  herself  tumingstrange 
colours  as  her  mother  came  bust- 
ling up — as  it  chanced,  to  the 
rescue. 

'  Dolly,  Captain  Lonsdale  would 
like  to  see  the  Saxon  antiquities 


that  were  dug  up  the  other  day. 
They  are  in  the  cabinet  in  the 
study.  Will  you  go  with  him, 
and  show  them  f 

However  preoccupied,  Dolly 
could  not  but  perceive  a  tendency 
on  her  mothers  part  to  promote 
this  new  acquaintance.  But  she 
was  too  glad  of  her  escape  to 
quarrel  with  the  manner  of  it; 
and  she  made  her  explanatoiy 
comments  on  the  coins,  the 
brooches,  and  rings  as  long-wind- 
ed as  possible.  When  she  re- 
turned with  the  Captain  to  the 
drawing-room  the  three  candir 
dates  had  retired  to  their  apart- 
ments, having  certain  papers  of 
instruction  to  con.  The  other 
guests  now  took  leave,  and  DoUy, 
exhausted,  sank  down  on  the 
sofa,  fanning  herself  energetically, 
whilst  the  departed  ones  were 
reviewed  by  the  ladies. 

'  What  a  remarkably  nice  man 
that  Mr.  Connor  is,  really!'  spoke 
her  eldest  sister. 

'  Do  you  think  so  V  said  Dolly 
plaintively.  '  For  my  part,  I 
can't  understand  how  a  man 
can  be  so  talkative,  so  much  at 
ease,  just  on  the  eve  of  his  ordi- 
nation.' 

'  0,  it's  because  he's  so  well 
prepared,'  the  other  explained. 
'  The  Bishop  is  immensely  pleased 
with  him,  papa  say&  He  is  cer- 
tainly uncommonly  clever.' 

Dolly  hoped  she  was  cleverer 
stilL 

'And  what  did  you  think  of 
Captain  Lonsdale  f  asked  Mrs. 
Thompson  carelessly,  as  she  wish- 
ed her  daughter  good-night. 

'  I — I  think  he  is  very  tall  and 
very  shy,'  answered  Dolly,  afindd 
to  commit  herself  further  on  a 
subject  that  had  entirely  eluded 
her  attention.  She  did  not  aae 
her  mother*s  covert  smile,  and 
marched  off  to  bed,  hoping  de- 
voutly that  the  worst  of  the  dan- 
ger was  past. 
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She  came  down  late  next  morn- 
ing, when  well  assoied  that  the 
candidates  had  left  the  break&st- 
table.  The  whole  day  was  spent 
in  chnrch,  Dolly  insUting  on  go- 
ing three  times,  to  the  edification 
and  surprise  of  the  household. 
She  snatched  her  meals  at  odd 
times,  and  absented  herself  from 
the  drawing-room.  No  one  pro- 
tested to-day.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing she  joined  the  breakfast-party 
without  fear,  confident  that  her 
tactics  had  succeeded.  Just  at 
the  last  moment,  by  a  bit  of  in- 
advertence, she  undid  the  effect 
of  all  her  guile. 

Breakfast  was  over ;  three  port- 
manteaus stood  before  the  front 
door.  The  three  departing  owners 
bade  their  farewells  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Dolly  was  not  there ; 
but  Mr.  Connor,  well  on  the 
alert,  waylaid  her  as  she  was 
crossing  the  halL 

*  Is  this  yours,  'may  I  ask  f  he 
inquired,  presenting  a  silver  sleeve- 
link  carefully  wrapped  in  cotton- 
wool, a  stud  she  had  last  seen  on 
her  own  arm.  '  I  picked  it  up  at 
a  London  party  not  long  ago ;  and 
I  observe  you  have  a  brooch  on 
this  morning  that  matches  it  ex- 
actly.' 

For  a  moment  Dolly,  confronted 
with  her  lost  property — lost  in- 
side the  walls  of  the  Nonpareil, 
not  outside,  as  she  had  thought- 
lessly made  certain — thought  she 
was  lost — identified,  like  Cinder- 
ella, by  her  slipper.  But,  with 
much  presence  of  mind,  she  took 
hold  of  the  trinket,  and  examined 
it  minutely,  thus  gaining  time  to 
prepare  her  speech. 

'  At  least,  I  can  put  you  on  the 
track  of  the  owner,'  she  said.  *  I 
have  seen  the  fellow  to  this  stud — 
which,  as  you  say,  is  like  my 
brooch — and  will  tell  you  to  whom 
it  belongs.  Miss  May  Black  is 
her  name,  a  poor  young  girl  we 
know  something  of,  and  whom 


mamma  is  trying  to  get  into  a 
deaconesses's  institution,  to  save 
her  from  having  to  go  on  the 
stage — she  belongs  to  a  family  of 
play-actors.  Shall  I  give  you  her 
address?* 

May  Black  !  The  very  name ; 
he  had  forgotten  it  till  now.  *  Sin- 
gular case  of  resemblance  between 
two  persons  of  opposite  disposi- 
tions 1'  he  thought,  as  he  took 
formal  leave  of  the  Dean's  daugh- 
ter, begging  of  her  to  restore  the 
link  for  him  to  its  rightful  owner. 

'Checkmate!'  thought  Dolly, 
left  with  the  victory,  which  some- 
how seemed  only  a  degree  better 
than  a  defeat 


V. 


OUT  or  THE  WOOD. 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  a  really 
unworldly  woman.  Still,  with  six 
daughters,  the  youngest  seven- 
teen, and  all  of  them  siugle,  it 
was  but  human  if  she  found  their 
six  destinies — earthly  and  mate- 
rial destinies  —  now  and  then 
weigh  on  her  mind.  The  whisper 
breathed  in  her  ear  that  DoUy, 
whose  odd  and  wilful  ways  made 
her  something  of  a  cross  to  her  pa- 
retnt,  had  Achieved  a  conquest — not 
this  time  of  some  bustling  second- 
rate  curate,  or  hulking  boy  in 
uniform,  with  empty  brains  and 
empty  pockets,  but  of  a  staff- 
officer,  of  established  and  exem- 
plary character,  good  family,  and, 
not  least,  of  some  private  means — 
was  more  than  welcome.  The 
story,  besides,  had  a  romantic — 
that  is  to  say,  an  attractive — sound. 
You  are  past  fifty ;  you  are  strict ; 
you  are  firm ;  the  wife  of  a  grave 
divine,  with  a  grown-up  faimily, 
and  hold  Evangelical  opinions; 
there  is  always  a  weak  point  left 
in  you  for  a  romance. 

Captain  Lonsdale  never  dreamt 
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he  had  let  out  his  Becret,  but  the 
clairvoyance  of  some  lady  friends 
is  unimaginable.  A  single  re- 
mark, a  little  question  dropped 
by  him  to  his  coloners  wife,  Mrs. 
Walsingham,  had  rendered  her  as 
sure  of  her  fact  as  though  he  had 
made  her  his  confidante;  and,  as 
he  had  not,  she  felt  free  to  drop 
a  hint  in  the  proper  quarters. 
8he  was  on  intimate  terms  at  the 
Deanery,  and  when  writing  to 
Mrs.  Thompson  to  recommend 
Captain  Lonsdale  as  a  stranger  to 
their  good  offices,  she  had  thought 
fit  to  accompany  her  praise  of 
him  by  a  playful  intimation  of 
her  suspicion  that  one  of  the 
girls — which,  she  could  not  tell — 
had  attracted  his  particular  notice 
at  some  gathering  at  Lambeth 
last  season.  It  did  not  appear 
that  they  had  been  introduced, 
but  it  was  quite  evident  that  Miss 
Thompson  had  made  a  very  great 
impression,  and  this,  under  the 
circumstances,  she  hinted  further, 
had  a  serious  significance. 

Mrs.  Thompson  felt  in  duty 
bound  to  inquire  into  the  antece- 
dents of  this  '  serious '  admirer. 
These  were  sad,  but  perfectly 
satisfactory — the  story  of  his  mar- 
riage with  a  wayward  girl  of 
great  beauty,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
pique  at  the  behaviour  of  some- 
body else,  had  led  him  to  think 
his  attachment  returned.  Be- 
come Lonsdale's  wife,  she  had 
racked  him  by  her  indi£ference 
and  utter  recklessness  of  conduct, 
and  died  in  a  twelvemonth  with 
the  name  of  her  first  lover  on  her 
lips.  That  was  seven  years  ago, 
but  the  gloom  it  had  cast  over 
the  man's  life  seemed  likely  to  be 
permanent.  Those  who  knew 
him  best  saw  no  chance  of  its 
beiug  dispelled,  except  by  a  second 
— happier — marriage ;  and  his  bit- 
ter experience  had  left  a  profound 
depression,  an  indifference,  hard 
to  overcome.  This  proud  triumph. 


it  appeared,  was  reserved  for  her 
DoUy,  who  had  overcome  it 
seemingly  at  first  sight. 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  not  so  bad 
a  politician  as  to  let  the  gossip  go 
any  further,  and  even  to  her  in- 
formant she  treated  it  as  a  jest. 
But  Captain  Lonsdale  was  well 
plied  with  invitations  to  the 
Deanery — now  to  dinner,  now  to 
lawn-tennis.  He  always  accepted, 
which  confirmed  existing  impres- 
sions; and  Mrs.  Thompson  took 
care  that  Dolly  should  always  be 
at  home.  Her  merry  ways  and 
high  spirits  relieved  the  visitor  of 
the  mauvaise  honte-and  diffidence 
from  which  he  constitutionally 
suffered.  She  and  this  '  six  feet 
of  solemnity,'  as  she  privately 
nicknamed  him,  were  soon  on 
good  terms. 

The  Captain,  infinitely  too  shy 
and  delicately  fastidious  to  ask 
point  blank  for  the  sister  he  had 
seen  in  London,  confident,  more- 
over, of  a  speedy  meeting,  came 
once  or  twice  in  hopes  of  seeing 
a  face  that  seemed  to  fly  from 
before  him.  On  his  third  visit 
he  settled  the  point  to  his  satis- 
faction. He  had  now  seen  all 
the  six  daughters  but  one,  Agnes, 
the  youngest,  still  absent  on  a 
visit,  but  who  was  returning, 
Dolly  chanced  to  mention,  on 
the  14th.  Agnes,  then,  was  his 
heroine. 

The  14th  was  the  date  fixed 
for  the  officers'  theatricals,  now 
duly  announced  and  become  the 
nine  days'  interest  of  the  town. 
A  programme  had  found  its  way 
into  the  Deanery,  and  Dolly 
opened  fire  at  once  on  her  mother, 
enforcing  her  demand  for  leave  to 
go  by  arguments  she  had  relied 
on  as  unanswerable.  The  play 
was  not  to  be  played  in  a  play- 
house, but  in  a  sober  lecture  and 
concert  hall.  The  players  were 
not  real  players,  but  gentlemen. 
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all  of  wliose  names  stood  on  the 
Deanery  visiting-list.  The  plays 
were  of  the  strictest  propriety; 
the  actresses  three  sisters,  whose 
nnimpeached  respectahility  proved 
them  persons  of  the  strongest 
principles,  superior  to  the  dangers 
of  their  profession — the  youngest 
a  girl  in  whom  she  and  her  family 
had  personally  interested  them- 
selves, and  who  might  yet,  per- 
haps, he  snatched  from  the  toils 
of  a  frivolous  calling.  Mrs. 
Thompson  remained  inexorahle; 
and  Dolly,  whose  heart  was  set 
on  seeing  May's  debut,  concluded, 
half  crying,  that  it  was  too  hard 
to  say  No,  since  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham  had  offered  to  chaperone  her 
and  Agnes,  and  had  asked  them 
to  join  a  party  who  were  going 
together,  and  to  stay  to  a  little 
sapper  given  hy  the  officers  at  the 
hall  after  the  play — the  Grim- 
shaws,  and  the  Fanshaws,  and  Cap- 
tain Lonsdale  .  .  .  Here  the  speech 
ended  in  something  like  a  soh. 

Mrs.  Thompson's  countenance 
relaxed.  *  Well,  Dolly,  don't  he 
silly  ahout  it ;  I  will  see  if  any- 
thing can  he  done — only,  first,  I 
must  ask  papa.' 

But  asking  papa  meant  'Yes,' 
Dolly  knew  of  old,  and  was  con- 
founded hy  the  sudden  concession. 
What  had  provoked  it  1 

Eut  for  certain  previous  cir- 
cumstances it  would  not  have 
occurred  to  her  to  trace  it  to  her 
mention  of  Captain  Lonsdale's 
name,  which,  in  fact,  hy  suggest- 
ing to  Mrs.  Thompson  that  Dolly's 
eagerness  was  prompted  hy  some 
other  cause  than  stage-enthusiasm, 
had  induced  the  withdrawal  of 
opposition.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  she  hacT  heen  struck  hy  the 
readiness  displayed  at  home  to 
hracket  herself  and  their  new 
military  acquaintance.  Now,  she 
had  heard  people  say  of  him  that 
he  was  the  hest  parti  in  St. 
Martin's  at  this  moment.    Gossip 


reported  further  that  he  was  sick 
of  the  service,  and  meant  soon  to 
retire ;  whence  gossip  might  as^ 
sume  that  he  must  he  looking 
out  for  a  wife,  and  the  daughters 
of  St.  Martin's  had  shown  some 
willingness  to  promote  his  views. 
It  would  he  horrid,  thought  the 
indignant  Dorothea,  to  he  sus- 
pected of  such  a  design  herself. 

'  Have  I  a  match-making  mo- 
ther after  all  f  she  asked  herself, 
scandalised.  'Bat  it  won't  do. 
He  must  see  she  is  trying  to  se- 
cure him  for  one  of  us.  Surely 
vain  is  the  net  spread  in  the 
sight  of  any  hird.' 

But,  however  won,  she  must 
exult  in  the  permission  accorded 
her  from  head-quarters  to  accept 
Mrs.  Walsingham's  invitation  for 
herself  and  her  youngest  sister. 

Captain  Lonsdale,  who  cared 
little  for  theatricals,  hut  always 
did  his  duty,  had  lent  his  name 
as  a  patron,  hought  two  stalls, 
given  them  away  to  a  young  hro- 
ther  officer  who  could  ill  have 
afforded  himself  the  indulgence, 
and  felt  that  England  could  ex- 
pect of  him  no  more.  Bat  Mrs. 
Walsingham  could,  and  did. 
When  pressed  hy  her  to  join  her 
and  her  friends,  he  excused  him- 
self    She  persisted, 

*  O,  but  I  counted  on  you  I 
Pray  come.  I  am  making  up  a 
party  with  the  Grimshaws,  and 
the  Fanshaws,  and  two  of  the 
Deanery  girls — Dolly  and  Agnes, 
who  comes  home  to-day.' 

The  Captain  hesitated  ;  hut  he 
was  only  casting  about  for  the 
hest  way  to  recant  with  dignity. 

*  Well,  since  you  are  so  kind,' 
he  began,  *  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  mcdke  one.  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  going  on  my  own 
account' 

The  programmes  were  being 
scattered  broadcast  about  the 
country  over  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  square  miles.     One  mom- 
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ing  Mr.  Connor — at  the  country 
curacy  where  he  was  working 
like  three  of  the  ordinary  make, 
to  the  moamful  satisfaction  of  his 
rector,  who  felt  that  so  intelli- 
gent, so  popular,  so  musical,  so 
capable  a  neophyte,  with  high 
ecclesiastical  connections  too, 
was  not  long  for  the  obscurity  of 
Qlumford  parish — ^received  by 
post  a  bill  of  the  play  ^m  a 
former  schoolfellow — a  young 
cavalry  officer,  who  had  just 
joined  the  St.  Martin's  d^p6t — 
together  with  a  note,  asking  him 
to  come  over  for  the  evening,  and 
offering  him  a  stall  for  the  enter- 
tainment, and  a  bed  for  the  night. 
Mr.  Connor  wrote  to  accept, 
without  reading  the  programme. 
Just  as  he  was  closing  his  letter, 
his  eye,  falling  on  the  playbill, 
was  caught  by  the  first  item : 

'A  HAPPY  PAIR 

Ferdinand    .        .    Major  Wood. 
Constance  .Miss  Mat  Black 

(h«r  first  appearance  on  any  stage).' 

'  May  Black!'  he  uttered,  with 
mixed  feelings.  '  The  girl  I  was 
so  taken  with  at  Smart's  matinief 
who  talked  so  brightly,  and  who, 
in  the  face,  so  exactly  resembles 
that  very  serious  daughter  of  the 
Dean  of  St.  Martin's.  How  I 
should  like  to  see  her  once  more  !' 

Irresolution  sat  on  his  coun- 
tenance, conscience  saying, '  Con- 
nor, forbear !  What  can  you  and 
a  charming  young  actress  have  to 
do  with  each  other,  now  Y  Then 
the  doubt  cleared,  as  conscience 
got  her  answer :  *  Nothing,  so  go ; 
or  out  on  you,  Connor,  for  a 
coward !'  Conscience  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  posted  his  letter 
without  further  demur. 

The  evening  came.  All  things 
were  propitious  for  May's  dSbut, 
The  moon  and  stars  shone  out ; 
county  magnates  drove  in  from 
£ur;  St.  Martin's  Hall,  made 
gay    with    military    decorations. 


with  flags  and  morderoos  wea- 
pons arranged  in  pacific  and 
symmetrical  shapes  of  stats  and 
diamonds,  was  already  full  when 
Captain  Lonsdale,  who  had  been 
detained  late  at  the  barracks  by 
his  military  duties,  came  hasten- 
ing to  join  Mrs.  Walsingham  and 
her  party.  They  had  already 
taken  their  places  in  one  of 
the  front  rows  of  stalls,  reserved 
for  them.  The  vacant  chair 
awaiting  the  de&ulter  was  be* 
tween  two  young  ladies,  Dolly 
Thompson  and  her  sister.  The 
curtain  was  about  to  rise  as 
he  walked  quickly  up  the  room 
and  slipped  into  his  stall  just  in 
time.  Eecovering  from  the  slight 
embarrassment  of  his  tardy  and 
conspicuous  entrance,  he  saw  on 
his  right  hand  a  lank,  over- 
grown, sandy-haired  girl,  with 
largish  features  and  an  awkward 
figure. 

^My  sister  Agnes — Captain 
Lonsdale,'  said  the  voice  of  Dolly, 
on  his  left,  introducing  the  young- 
est and  plainest  of  l^e  Dean's 
daughters. 

The  Captain  bowed,  and  sat 
looking  blankly  before  him,  stag* 
gered  by  this  utter  discomfiture 
of  his  long-cherished  anticipa- 
tions ;  whilst  Agnes,  at  first  sight, 
put  him  down  as  deficient  in  in- 
tellect. 

The  next  instant  the  curtain 
drew  up,  disclosing  the  play-CMsene 
of  the  comedietta,  the  '  breakfiut- 
room,  elegantly  furnished;'  and 
there  alone  on  the  raised  stage 
stood  a  pretty,  slender  girl,  with 
clustering  brown  hair,  delicate 
form  and  features,  and  that  grave, 
gentle,  childlike  look  and  sensitive 
countenance  that  had  touched  a 
long-silent  chord  in  the  heart  of 
the  Captain,  which,  as  the  shrewd 
reader  needs  not  to  be  told — 
though  the  world  were  impoaed 
upon  by  his  cold  reserved  manner 
— was  rather  susceptible. 
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For  some  minnies  his  bewilder- 
ment was  so  extreme  that  not  a 
word  from  thestage  seemed  to  reach 
his  ears.  But  soon  he  forgot  his 
perplexity  in  the  interest  of  watch- 
ing her  performance,  which  had  a 
peculiar  charm — the  charm  often 
felt  in  the  dramatic  effects  of  an 
untaught  child,  who  acts  surpris- 
ingly well,  all  unconscious  of  the 
effect  it  is  producing  or  how  it 
is  produced.  Kothing  could  be 
prettier  than  her  personation  of 
the  young  bride — ^her  tenderness, 
playful  affection,  coaxing,  petu- 
lance, disappointment,  relenting 
— all  inimitably  expressed.  It 
was  not  art,  but  a  natural  gift, 
nntrammelled  by  apparent  con- 
sciousness, effort,  imitation,  or 
artifice.  Everybody  was  delighted, 
and  the  little  duologue  concluded 
amid  the  heartiest  applause. 

In  the  second  piece,  though  her 
rSle  was  a  minor  one,  it  was  felt 
to  be  one  of  the  pleasantest  fea- 
tures of  the  play.  Her  presence 
gave  a  charm  to  the  stage,  her 
▼oice  and  manner  a  freshness  and 
reality  to  the  little  drama ;  every 
point  about  her  seemed  full  of 
promise  of  success.  Dolly,  who 
had  previously  been  on  tenter- 
hooks with  anxiety  for  her  friend, 
from  the  first  moment  was  set  at 
ease  on  the  subject,  and  by  the 
last  had  risen  to  enthusiasm. 
There  was  a  general  impression 
indeed  that  a  great  revelation  of 
talent  had  been  made.  '  Happy 
being  T  thought  Dolly,  *  in  the 
glorious  sense  of  such  an  artistic 
vocation,  the  practical  annoyances 
and  drawbacks  of  her  profession 
will  sink  into  nothingness;  she 
will  not  even  remember  her  first 
aversion,  except  to  laugh  at  it.' 
The  young  debutante,  without 
doubt,  was  the  heroine  of  the 
evening;  and  when  the  curtain 
fell  for  the  last  time,  the  kindly 
audience,  with  one  consent, 
singled  her  out  for  a  special  recall. 


This  over,  they  began  to  dis- 
perse, only  those  few  remaining 
who  had  been  privately  invited 
by  the  amateurs  to  stay  for  supper. 
Dolly,  standing  in  one  of  the 
groups,  was  discussing  the  acting 
with  fluency  and  animation  with 
a  young  officer  she  knew,  when 
the  subaltern's  companion,  whose 
figure  hitherto  had  been  partly 
screened  from  her  sight,  stepped 
forward  from  behind  his  friend 
to  wish  Miss  Thompson  good- 
evening. 

'So  you  do  attend  theatrical 
performances  now  and  then,'  Mr. 
Connor  said  pointedly,  as  they 
shook  hands. 

*The — the — the  exception  to 
prove  the  rule,'  stammered  Dolly, 
game  to  the  end ;  but  all  was 
lost,  as  she  knew.  Her  hair,  her 
dress,  her  manner,  he  had  sur- 
prised them,  as  he  had  seen  them 
at  first,  without  disguise. 

'  And  I  feel  sure,'  he  pursued 
confidently,'  '  that  the  first  time  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you 
was  on  the  occasion  of  a  former 
exception.  Have  you  forgotten 
the  matinee  at  the — ' 

'  Hush,  I  implore !'  broke  in 
Dolly,  in  an  agonised  whisper — 
fur  Agnes  was  listening.  'I'll 
explain  all  by  and  by,'  she 
managed  to  add  just  audibly,  *  the 
first  opportunity.' 

Already  Mr.  Connor,  who  was 
qidck  of  intelligence,  was  talking 
about  the  decorations.  The  two 
remained  in  conversation  till  the 
hall  was  cleared  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  moment  came  for  the  guests 
to  move  into  the  supper-room. 
Mr.  Connor  offered  his  arm  to 
Dolly.  Mrs.  Walsingham  looked 
round  for  Captain  Lonsdale  to 
escort  her  other  protSgee  ;  but,  by 
a  lapse  of  courtesy  unheard  of  in 
this  most  punctilious  of  men,  he 
had  deserted,  disappeared. 

The  moment  the  audience  had 
risen,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
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last  piece,  he  had  left  his  stall, 
and,  unmarked  in  the  crawd,  made 
his  way  round  the  platform  to  the 
side-door  leading  from  the  hall 
into  the  artists^  room.  He  looked 
round  for  the  leading  amateur. 
Major  Wood  was  his  friend,  and 
would  introduce  him  in  form  to 
Miss  May  Black. 

But  he  found  the  apartment  in 
commotion,  and  stopped  short. 
There  on  the  sofa  lay  the  young 
performer,  white  and  lifeless. 

'Fainted  dead  away  immedi- 
ately on  coming  off  the  platform,' 
reported  the  Major,  who,  with 
his  brother  amateurs,  crowded 
round  her  in  helpless  consterna- 
tion. 

'  Stand  oflF — give  her  air  P  ex- 
claimed Captain  Lonsdale  au- 
thoritatively ;  and,  ponring  out  a 
glass  of  water  from  a  decanter  on 
the  table,  he  handed  it  to  her 
sister,  who  supported  her.  '  Open 
the  window.  Get  some  salts  fh>m 
one  of  the  ladies  in  the  hall/  con- 
tinued the  Captain;  and  dis- 
tressed subalterns  flew  to  execute 
his  orders. 

'It's  not  the  heat,'  remarked 
Mrs.  White,  as  she  sprinkled  the 
girl's  forehead.  *  Poor  child! 
she's  nervous,  I  knew  it,  but 
never  dreamt  it  was  as  bad  as 
this.  Ah,  dear,  she  can  never  be 
an  actress.    It's  a  thousand  pities.' 

'  0,  it's  the  first  pluuge,  that's 
all/  said  the  experienced  amateur. 
*  We've  gone  through  it,  every 
one  of  us ;  it  soon  wears  off.' 

'Well,'  Mrs.  White  replied, 
glancing  expressively  from  the 
burly  form  of  the  sanguine  Major 
to  the  slight  figure  she  held  in 
her  arms, '  it  might — but  it  might 
wear  her  out  first ;  it  might  kill 
her  to  get  used  to  it,  if  she  takes 
it  so.  May,  you  little  goose,  look 
up,  cheer  up ;  it's  all  over.' 

Presently  the  child  opened  her 
eyes,  half  perceived  how  matters 
stood,  and  began  to  laugh  rather 


hysterically.  She  sat  up,  and 
made  an  effort  to  collect  her 
senses.  The  first  thing  she  saw 
distinctly  was  Captain  Lonsdale 
holding  out  a  vinaigrette,  and 
looking,  as  he  felt,  ^^^  much 
concerned.  Startled  though  she 
was,  she  never  thought  of  faint- 
ing again. 

*  You'll  be  all  right  by  and  by, 
said  her  sister. 

May  assented  by  a  nod.  Her 
head  was  still  confused;  it  was 
wisest  not  to  try  to  speak.  She 
sat,  holding  the  vinaigrette,  and 
recovering  herself  by  degrees, 
whilst  the  others  considerately 
talked  among  themselves  to  give 
her  time  te  get  her  nerves  under 
control.  Then  her  sister  came 
up  and  introduced  Major  Wood's 
friend,  saying, 

'Captain  Lonsdale  will  take 
you  into  the  supper-room.  Get 
her  a  glass  of  wine.  She  is  quite 
well  now.' 

May,  feeling  as  if  in  a  dream, 
acquiesced  passively,  and  took 
the  arm  of  her  appointed  escort, 
glad  to  cease  to  become  the  mark 
for  general  attention.  He  led  hef 
towards  the  supper-room,  and 
sought  out  a  window  recess  in  the 
lobby,  where  she  was  sheltered 
from  the  public  gaze.  The  fresh 
air  floated  in  from  the  open  case- 
ment against  which  she  leaned  as 
she  sat,  pale  as  a  sheet  still,  and 
trembling  a  little,  fgr  the  fednt 
had  been  merely  the  climax ;  the 
ordeal  from  the  outset  had  shaken 
her  nerves  profoundly. 

'  You  acted  beautifully,'  he 
said  by  and  by,  thinking  to  re- 
assure her.  '  JN'obody,  I  am  cer- 
tain, could  have  had  less  occasion 
to  be  disturbed  about  what  she 
was  doing,  or  how  she  was  doing 
it.' 

She  smiled  deplorably.  '  Every- 
body says  60.  They  mean  to  be 
kind.'  Then  struck  by  the  bright 
idea  that  it  was  perhaps  only  kind 
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flattery  after  all:  'Bat  did  I 
really  f  she  asked,  looking  up  at 
him  with  earnestness,  and  a  con- 
fident assurance  that  he  would 
tell  her  the  truth. 

*  Well/  he  said, '  I  am  a  very 
old  stager,  and  seem  not  to  care 
for  these  things ;  hut  you  made 
us  feel  with  your  part  from  hegin- 
ning  to  end.  Why,  what's  the 
matter?'  he  asked,  discomfited, 
for    she   looked    ready    to    cry. 

*  Would  you  have  liked  it  to  be 
6aid  you  had  failed)'  he  added 
banteringly. 

*Yes,'    she   answered    simply, 

*  as  then  I  need  not  go  on  with  it. 
When  the  curtain  went  up  first, 
and  I  saw  the  faces  and  the  opera- 
glasses  turned  upon  me,  I  thought 
I  should  have  died.' 

'  Quite  natural ;  a  first  appear- 
ance,' muttered  the  Captain.  '  And 
that  was  only  the  first  moment,  I 
daresay.  It  was  different  after- 
wards.' 

'  Worse,*  May  declared.  *  Each 
time  I  came  off  I  had  the  horrible 
feeling  of  half-waking  from  a  bad 
dream,  and  when  it  was  time  to 
go  on  again  I  had  to  force  mysell 
It  was  like  stepping  over  the  edge 
of  a  cliff.' 

*  You  will  get  used  to  it,*  he 
said  mechanically. 

'Never!'  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  flash  of  energy  that  died  directly. 

*  I  should  hate  to,'  she  added 
slowly.  But  she  will  get  used  to 
it,  of  course,  as  he  knows,  and 
she  feels,  perhaps,  in  the  depths 
of  her  heart,  and  that  is  the  worst 
of  it. 

*  If  it  tries  you  so  very  much,' 
he  remarked,  'your  people  will 
surely  let  you  give  it  up.* 

'  Yes ;  but  that  will  vex  them. 
They  have  all  so  looked  forward 
to  my  getting  on.  I  never  thought 
I  should.  I  wanted  to  go  out  as 
a  governess,  but  they  don't  like 
to  send  me  among  strangers.  Oar 
friends  belong  to  the  stage,  and 

.-  Christmas, '84. 


they  said  I  might  take  a  good 
position  at  once  if  I  had  talent. 
Can  one  have  talent  for  what  one 
detests)'  she  asked  seriously  of 
her  oracle. 

Poor  May's  strained  nerves 
were  still  in  a  flutter  from  the 
reaction  after  their  over-tension, 
but  there  seemed  something  de- 
cidedly soothing  in  her  com- 
panion's presence.  His  calm 
grave  manner  helped  her  to  rest 
and  to  steady  herself.  He  made 
her  tell  him  about  her  life,  her 
half-fledged  hopes  and  fears,  and 
how  from  a  child  she  had  always 
shrunk  from  the  prospect  of  per- 
sonal connection  with  the  stage. 
Ko  wonder,  thought  he;  since 
every  word  and  look,  every 
thought  expressed,  seemed  to  re- 
veal a  nature  about  as  fitted  to 
pany  the  affronts,  resist  thein- 
justices,  cope  with  the  active 
enmities,  slanders,  and  mortifica- 
tions of  public  professional  life, 
as  to  go  before  the  mast.  Kill 
her  it  would  not ;  she  would  pro- 
bably get  inured  to  it  first,  but  at 
the  cost  of  those  very  qualities 
that  lent  its  present  distinctive 
charm  to  her  little  personality. 

'How  long  do  you  remain  in 
Bt.  Martin's?'  he  asked  rather 
abruptly. 

'  Till  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
My  sisters  want  to  see  the  old 
town  and  the  cathedral.' 

'Ah,  the  cathedral.  I  should 
like  to  go  over  it  with  you.  You 
must  let  me ;  though  I  am  afraid 
if  you  ask  me  many  questions 
about  it  my  church  history  will 
break  down,  as  it  did  once  before 
in  Lambeth  Chapel,  as  you  may 
recollect.' 

May,  from  white,  suddenly  be- 
came crimson ;  but  she  made  up 
her  mind  in  a  moment.  '  It  is  of 
no  use.  Miss  Thompson  will  be 
angry,  but  I  must  tell.' 

And  she  told  him  the  story 
that  Dolly,  on  her  side,  had  just 
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finislied  relating  to  Mr.  Connor 
in  the  supper-room.  It  was  ter- 
rible, Miss  Thompson  had  thought 
beforehand,  to  have  thus  to  put 
herself  at  the  discretion,  of  a 
stranger.  Better  this  stranger,  she 
felt  afterwards,  than  many  she 
had  known  all  her  life.  Ere  the 
fair  penitent  had  half  got  through 
her  confession,  his  gravity  was  so 
upset  that  he  had  much  ado  to 
restrain  his  mirth  within  the 
limits  becoming  to  his  cloth. 

*  When  first  I  saw  your  face,' 
said  Dolly,  as  her  recital  ended, 
reverting  to  that  moment  of 
mutual  recognition  in  the  Deanery 
drawing-room,  'I  thought  I  should 
have  fainted.' 

Mr.  Connor  expressed  his  dis- 
may that  his  face  should  produce 
80  painful  an  effect  as  that  upon 
a  young  lady. 

'It  was  impossible  to  explain 
or  to  warn  you,'  she  continued. 
*  I  saw  I  must  dissemble.  How 
did  I  do  it  1' 

*  So  well,'  he  assured  her,  *  as 
to  destroy  my  faith  in  harmonies 
of  countenance  and  character,  and 
I  have  mistrusted  the  human  face 
ever  since.' 

Dolly  expressed  her  contrition 
that  she  should  have  instOled 
the  poison  of  misanthropy  into 
his  mind,  and  both  agreed  how 
providential  was  the  occurrence 
of  the  present  opportunity  for 
clearing  the  matter  up. 

Were  they  strangers  ever?  All 
this  was  much  more  like  renew- 
ing an  old  acquaintance  than 
breaking  the  ice  of  a  new  one ; 
and  in  such  a  case  the  process 
may  go  on  with  astonishing  speed. 
Time  flew.  Mrs.  Walsingham 
talked  of  sending  for  her  carriage. 

'  I  must  see  May  Black,'  said 
Dolly  resolutely,  '  to — say  good- 
night. Take  me  to  find  her,  Mr. 
Connor.' 

After  some  search  they  descried 
her,  still  in  the  window-recess  of 


the  lobby,  with  her  sedate  part- 
ner, half  screened  by  the  curtains. 
Dolly  bent  on  the  pair  a  momen- 
tary look  of  sudden  and  immense 
intelligence,  then  approached,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  to  the  girl, 
leaned  forward^  and  whispered  in 
her  ear,  with  a  significant  glance 
at  Mr.  Connor, 

*  The  murder  is  out,  dear.  My 
comedian's  a  curate,  and  knows 
all.' 

May  whispered  something  back. 
Dolly,  disconcerted  for  an  instant, 
promptly  recovered  her  self-pos- 
session. 

'  It  seems,'  she  said,  looking 
ruefully  from  the  Captain  to  the 
curate,  '  that  you  both  hold  oui 
secret  in  your  hands.  Will  you 
keep  it,  for  we  shoidd  like  to 
know?* 

Both  gentlemen  swore  that  fire 
should  not  melt  it  out  of  them; 
they  would  die  for  it,  if  neces- 
sary, on  the  scaffold. 

*  We  will  trust  you,'  said  Dolly 
impressively;  but  as  Mr.  Connor 
led  her  into  the  passage  where  her 
friends  awaited  her,  d^e  hastened 
to  add,  '  We  must,  we  cannot  help 
ourselves.  I  suppose  Captain 
Lonsdale  is  to  be  trusted  f 

'  Miss  Black  seems  to  incline  to 
that  opinion/  said  the  curate 
thoughtfully,  as  he  helped  her  on 
with  her  cloak. 

'Yes,'  Dolly  responded  low, 
with  a  light  laugh.  '  They  have 
made  friends  quickly — who  met 
but  once  before  to-night.' 

'  He  never  loved,  that  loved  not 
at  first  sight,'  was  the  response. 
Mr.  Connor  delivered  the  line 
gravely,  as  to  himself,  in  an  under- 
tone, but  with  such  masterly  in- 
flection and  expression  that  it  was 
quite  natural,  thought  Doily  after- 
wards, that  these  last  words  of 
his  should  run  in  her  head. 

Only  a  few  weeks  later  St. 
Martin's  was  startled  by  the  news 
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of  the  engagement  and  approach- 
ing marriage  of  Captain  Lonsdale. 
It  was  unpardonable.  St.  Mar- 
tin's, at  all  events,  will  never  for- 
give him.  The  smiles  of  all  the 
fair  maids  of  the  county  within 
calling  distance  had  been  thrown 
away  upon  him,  and  he  was  going 
to  throw  himself  away  by  a  love- 
match  with  the  pretty  penniless 
girl  who,  just  a  month  ago,  in 
that  town  itself,  had  made  her 
first  and  last  appearance  on  any 
stage. 

Mrs.  Thompson  was  both  shock- 
ed and  distressed,  and  thought 
unutterable  things  about  the 
fickleness  of  military  men  and 
the  wiles  of  actresses.  She  broke 
the    news  gently  to  Dolly,  and 


shook  her  head  over  her  daugh- 
ter's cheerful  reception  of  the 
same,  assigning  it  to  pride  and 
self-conquest.  The  girl  must  be 
wounded  at  heart,  and  would  pine 
and  fret.  But  months  have  since 
elapsed,  the  wedding  has  come 
o£f,  Dolly  has  never  looked  better 
in  her  life.  One  last  worse  fear 
haunts  her  parent  yet.  She  feels 
convinced  that  the  girl,  in  accept- 
ing another  man,  is  acting  in  a 
huflf;  for  Mr.  Connor  contrives  to 
be  a  good  deal  at  St.  Martin's. 
He  has  become  a  general  favourite 
at  the  Deanery ;  but  there  is  an 
impression  abro&d  that  his  visits 
concern  Dolly  in  particular,  and 
Mrs.  Thompson  is  learning  to  look 
upon  him  as  her  son-in-law  elect 
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ONE  HOUR  UNDER  A  STEAM  ROLLER. 


I  MAY  as  well  saj  at  once  that 
the  following  story  is  hardly  of 
so  uncomfortable  or  pulverising  a 
nature  as  its  title  suggests  at  a 
first  glance ;  which  confession, 
though  it  may  turn  some  in  dis- 
appointment from  these  pages, 
will  possibly  win  for  them  other 
and  worthier  readers. 

Sir  Gordon  Prior,  of  Prior 
Court,  Kent,  made  it  a  rule  to 
entertain  upon  a  laige  scale  at 
Christmas-time,  and  indeed  at  any 
other  season,  when  he  could  find 
sufficient  excuse  for  filling  his 
house  from  top  to  bottom  with 
old  folks  and  young  ones.  He 
was  a  straightforward  hearty  fel- 
low, rather  too  liberal  in  his 
opinions,  perhaps,  for  the  accepted 
ideal  of  an  old-fashioned  country 
squire,  but  none  the  less  a  good 
specimen  of  a  good  man ;  one  who 
held  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
feared  God,  and  believed  that 
'charity  begins  at  home.*  This 
last  article  of  Sir  Gordon's  creed 
meant  in  reality  that  Prior  parish 
was  a  happy  one,  and  Prior  Court 
xarely  without  visitors,  from  whom 
no  return  invitations  would  be 
expected.  On  being  asked  what 
was  his  particular  reason  for  trans- 
forming his  lordly  home  into  a 
caravansary  upon  every  possible 
occasion,  the  worthy  knight  had 
once  been  known  to  answer,  *I 
have  young  men  to  shoot  my 
pheasants;  I  have  old  buffers, 
like  myself,  to  drink  my  port ;  I 
have  old  ladies  because  the  old 
ladies  will  come  if  I  ask  them  or 
if  I  don't;  I  have  young  ladies 
because  they  are  the  pleasantest 
things  in  nature  except  children, 


and  I  always  have  enough  of 
them.' 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Lady 
Prior  aided  and  abetted  her  hus- 
band in  his  sociable  extravagances 
to  an  alarming  extent.  Her  reply, 
when  remonstrated  with  by  some 
spinster  Mend,  was  charmingly 
sweet  and  egotistical :  *  Happy 
people  are  the  best  companions, 
my  dear,'  she  would  say ;  '  and  I 
always  enjoy  to  have  plenty  about 
me.' 

But  Christmas  was  the  season 
of  all  others  at  Prior  Court.  The 
festivities  began  about  half-way 
through  December,  and  terminated 
with  a  fancy-dress  ball  and  the- 
atricals upon  Twelfth  Night  In- 
vitations flew  far  afield  for  Uus 
great  evening,  and  generally  pro- 
duced not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
guests,  who  made  a  respectable 
audience  for  the  dramatic  enter- 
tainments, and  then,  as  gay  mas- 
queraders,  participated  in  the 
dancing  that  followed. 

Upon  the  particular  occasion 
of  which  we  write,  however,  there 
were  grave  fears  for  the  success 
of  the  annual  gathering  at  Prior 
Court  Winter  weather  of  the 
severest  description  had  set  in, 
after  a  mild  end  to  the  old  year. 
The  nearest  railway-station  was 
ten  miles  from  Prior,  and  a  drive 
of  that  distance  through  four  or 
five  inches  of  snow  would,  it  was 
feared,  prove  an  impassable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  many  who 
came  from  far. 

But  Arthur  Knight  was  not 
one  to  allow  these  trifles  standing- 
room  between  him  and  dancing  of 
any  description,  much  less  such  a 
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magnificent  ball  as  was  promised. 
Mr.  Arthai  Knight  senior  had 
lately  retired  from  the  secretary- 
ship of  a  small  insurance  office, 
and  had  purchased  with  the  re- 
sult of  fifty  years'  hard  labour, 
awarded  him  by  Fate  for  the 
crime  of  poverty,  a  microscopical 
estate  of  some  six  or  seven  acres. 
This  land  adjoined  Prior  Park, 
and  during  the  past  month  Sir 
Gordon  had  become  acquainted 
with  his  new  neighbours.  An 
invitation  for  Twelfth  I^ight  was 
the  earliest  outcome  of  the  inter- 
change of  visits;  but,  though  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Knight  were  prevented 
by  the  weather  and  a  natural  dis- 
like of  gaiety  from  accepting  the 
proffered  hospitality,  their  sons 
Arthur  and  Frank  found  them- 
selves quite  equal  to  the  task  of 
representing  their  family  at  Prior 
Court,  and  a  few  inches  more  or 
less  of  snow  made  no  difference 
whatever  in  their  plans.  For- 
tunately, many  more  besides  were 
bold  enough  to  defy  the  elements, 
and,  as  a  result,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  relate  that  the  Twelfth  Night 
revels  were  as  great  a  success  as 
any  of  former  years.  All  good 
things  come  to  an  end,  however, 
and  as  it  is  with  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  fancy-dress  ball  we 
have  to  do,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  hasten  onwards. 

A  crowd  of  young  men  in  mot- 
ley garments  assembled  round 
about  the  widely  open  doors  of 
Sir  Grordon's  mansion  when  the 
dancing  was  over,  and  helped  one 
party  after  another  into  their 
respective  conveyances.  Many 
comical  scenes  were  enacted  in 
the  broad  belt  of  light  which  shot 
from  the  illuminated  hall  on  to 
the  snowy  drive  without.  A 
^malignant  and  turban'd  Turk,' 
with  ulster  and  opera-hat,  scuttled 
into  his  brougham,  and  pulled 
up  the  windows  briskly.  Two 
Polar  bears  next  appeared,  and 


climbed  into  a  lofty  gig.  One 
might  have  assumed  that  the 
night  would  be  rather  enjoyed 
by  these  characters ;  but  the 
shorter  and  fatter  bear  called 
loudly  for  rugs  and  overcoats — ^in- 
congruous articles  when  associated 
with  such  an  auimaL  A  crimson 
Mephisto,  whilst  helping  two  or 
three  shepherdesses  into  their 
chariot,  slipped  and  fell,  but,  con- 
trary to  general  expectation,  did 
not  melt  a  large  patch  in  the 
snow  where  he  touched  it.  Most 
of  the  carriages  were  furnished 
with  bottles  containing  boiling 
water  to  warm  the  chilly  toes  of 
innumerable  fair  peasant-girls, 
Nancy  Lees,  and  the  like  3  while 
the  traps  and  dog-carts  were  also 
provided  with  bottles,  but  chiefly 
of  a  smaller  size,  which  contained 
liquids  well  calculated  to  assist 
circulation. 

'  What  a  night  to  be  out  in ! 
Dark  as  pitch,  and  beginning  to 
snow  again!'  exclaimed  one  of  the 
party  at  the  hall-door. 

'  A  splendid  night  for  a  good 
long  walk,  my  dear  fellow,'  an- 
swered a  tall  Eufsian  hunter 
standing  near.  He  spoke  in  jest, 
of  course ;  and  the  company  was 
rather  surprised  therefore  at  hear- 
ing a  thiid  speaker  take  him  up 
sharply. 

'  iir.  Knight  talks  a  vast  deal 
of  nonsense.  Five  minutes  in  the 
snow  and  darkness  woald  change 
his  tone,  I  fancy,  considerably.' 

It  was  a  black-haired,  white- 
faced  man,  dressed  like  a  jockey, 
who  made  this  remark,  and  his 
words  and  tone  of  voice  were  so 
singularly  offensive  that  all  eyes 
turned  towards  him.  John  Stan- 
ford— such  was  the  jockey's  name 
— occupied  a  large  and  important 
homestead  near  Prior,  and  owned 
most  of  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood not  already  attached  to  the 
Manor.  This  young  fanner  had 
been  in  treaty  for  Mr.  Knight's 
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recently-acquired  acres,  and,  on 
finding  that  their  owner  rati  er 
chose  to  seek  a  purchaser  in  the 
old  City  man,  had  considered 
himself  a  much-aggrieved  person, 
and  henceforward  regarded  the 
Knight  family  as  his  aggressors. 
*That  young  interloper,'  as  he 
called  Arthur  behind  his  back, 
always  treated  Stanford's  displays 
of  bad  blood  and  bad  breeding 
with  dignified  contempt.  They 
had  met  once  or  twice  in  the 
bunting- field,  and  recently  at  a 
sbootiug- party,  upon  all  of  which 
occasions  the  so-called  'gentle- 
man '  farmer  found  opportunities 
of  speaking  with  young  Knight, 
and  of  saying  innocent- sounding 
things,  the  covert  insolence  and 
meaning  of  which  could  alone  be 
appreciated  by  him  to  whom  they 
were  addressed. 

This  evening,  however,  John 
Stanford  succeeded  in  rpusing  his 
enemy  at  last.  The  Eussian  hunter, 
on  hearing  himself  accosted  in 
the  sneering  tones  he  had,  until 
then,  treated  with  such  indiffer- 
ence, answered  hotly, 

*What  I  said  I  meant,  Mr. 
Stanford;  and  if  you  can  never 
speak  a  word  in  my  presence 
without  making  me  forget  you 
are  a  gentleman,  we  had  better 
for  the  future  be  strangers  to  one 
another.' 

The  knot  of  men  who  were 
present  at  this  conversation  knew 
Stanford's  character  more  tho- 
roughly than  did  Arthur  Knight, 
and  all  were  much  astonished  at 
the  jockey's  retort. 

*  What  you  said  you  meant !' 
he  laughed,  ignoring  the  rest  of 
his  opponent's  remarks  altogether. 

'  Don't  dog  a  man's  words  in 
that  idiotic  manner,  sir !'  exclaim- 
ed Sir  Gordon  Prior,  who  bad 
approached  the  party  on  hearing 
high  words.  '  If,  as  1  understand,' 
he  continued,  '  Mr.  Arthur  here 
said   that  a   walk  in  the  snow 


would  be  enjoyable  to  night,  he 
was  of  course  making  a  good  joke 
on  his  own  capital  fancy  dress, 
and  nothing  else.  Kow,  come 
indoors,  young  gentiemen  all,  and 
get  something  to  fortify  yourselves 
before  starting  on  your  travels.' 

*You  are  very  good,  sir,'  an- 
swered Arthur;  'but  I  repeat 
emphatically  that  I  meant  what 
I  said,  and  Mr.  Stanford,  who  has 
tried  many  times  to  insult  and 
anger  me  since  my  arrival  in  Una 
neighbourhood,  may  now  rest  con- 
tented.  I  have  laughed  at  his 
uncalled-for  attacks  against  me 
and  mine,  making  allowance  for 
some  natural  annoyance  that  we 
should  have  purchased  certain 
land  he  also  wished  to  possess, 
and  hoping  all  would  come  right 
between  us  in  the  end.  But 
to  night  Stanford  has  been  good 
enough  to  openly  insinuate  I 
speak  untruly ;  and  for  the  future, 
therefore,  though  some  men  might 
choose  another  course,  I  am  con- 
tent to  say  we  must  be  strangers.' 

There  were  few  present  who 
did  not  sympathise  with  the  young 
man  ;  but  his  wish  to  be  literally 
believed  with  reference  to  his 
remarks  concerning  the  weather 
was  so  obviously  absurd  that  all 
felt,  in  an  argument,  his  cause 
was  utterly  untenable;  and  Sir^ 
Gordon  now  good-naturedly  ended 
the  unpleasant  discussion. 

'You  will  be  better  friends 
some  day,  I  trust,'  he  said.  *  Now, 
all  come  in  and  shut  out  the  snow 
until  your  vehicles  are  i^eady  for 
you.' 

But  Knight's  dogcart  had  just 
been  brought  up  to  the  door,  and, 
hastily  shaking  hands  with  and 
thanking  his  host,  he  prepared 
to  start.  John  Stanford  had  not 
spoken  since  Sir  Gordon's  rebufiT, 
though  no  sooner  was  that  worthy 
gentleman's  back  turned  upon  the 
rapidly-dwindling  group  than  he 
found  his  tongue  again. 
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*  Meant  what  you  said  !'  he 
jeered,  as  Atthur  and  his  brother 
started  for  their  journey. 

But  Knight  took  up  the  reins 
without  replying,  and  his  trap 
began  to  move. 

*I  would  wager  five  hundred 
to  a  shilling  that  our  brave  friend 
daren't  walk  home  across  Gallows 
Common  to-night,  in  spite  of  his 
liking  for  this  pleasant  weather,' 
continued  the  jockey  to  the  few 
other  men  who  still  remained 
round  the  door. 

This  last  remark  was  hardly 
intended  for  Arthur,  though  the 
speaker  half  hoped  be  might  hear 
it.  But  the  snow  deadened  any 
sound  of  wheels  or  hoofs,  and 
Mr.  Stanford's  wish  was  gratitied. 
Every  word  of  the  scornfully- 
spoken  sentence  came  distinctly 
to  the  retreating  driver's  ears,  up- 
setting entirely,  as  they  did  so, 
what  small  balance  of  self  control 
still  remained  to  him.  He  had 
already  driven  ten  yards  or  so, 
but  stopped  abruptly,  flung  the 
reins  to  his  brother,  and  then, 
leaping  to  the  ground,  walked 
back  and  confronted  his  surprised 
antagonist. 

*  Would  you  T  he  cried  passion- 
ately, answering  Mr.  Stanford's 
last  remark.  '  You  all  heard  what 
he  said,  gentlemen.  I  take  the 
bet.' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  dis- 
mayed astonishment,  and  exclama- 
tions of  *  You  must  not !'  *  You 
shall  not !'  *  It's  suicuJe  !'  from 
half  a  dozen  voices.  But  Knight 
was  firm. 

*  You  mean  to  say  you'll  walk 
back  to  your  place  across  Gallows 
Common  to-night  1'  asked  the 
jockey  eagerly,  with  a  very  ugly 
look  indeed  in  his  black  eyes. 

'  I  will,'  was  the  short  answer ; 
and  Arthur  despatched  the  youth, 
whose  unlucky  remark  about  the 
weather  had  occasioned  the  dis- 
turbance, to  fetch  him   the  few 


articles  necessary  for  his  midnight 
expedition. 

Gallows  Common  —  so  called 
from  certain  dreary  finger-posts  of 
the  law  which  had  ornamented  it 
in  bygone  days — was  a  wild  barren 
waste,  more  resembling  some  scrap 
of  Dartmoor  than  a  portion  of 
smiling  Kent.  At  no  time  of  the 
year  was  it  a  popular  resort  for 
either  the  rider  or  pedestrian. 
Many  reports  were  current  of  how 
belated  travellers  had  started  ou 
one  side  of  the  heath,  and  never 
appeared  upon  the  other ;  and 
such  tales  (two  at  least  of  which 
were  true  enough)  combined,  with 
its  sinister  name,  to  make  this 
place  a  kind  of  objectionable  *  No- 
man's  land,'  shunned  alike  by 
all. 

Arthur  Knight's  only  fear,  how- 
ever, was  the  snow ;  for  no  high- 
wayman of  average  intelligence 
would  have  chosen  his  contem- 
plated path  that  night  as  a  likely 
hunting-ground  for  prey  of  any 
kind,  he  ftlt  very  sure.  From 
Prior  Court  to  Oak  Lodge — Mr. 
Knight's  residence — was  a  good 
ten  miles  by  the  high-road,  but 
not  lees  than  twenty -five  across 
Gallows  Common,  which  could 
only  be  reached  by  walking  five 
miles  through  seldom-used  lanes 
at  right  angles  to  the  main  track. 

The  traveller  started  at  a  few 
minutes  before  one  o'clock,  and 
made  better  progress  than  he  ex- 
pected while  the  park-drive  of 
Prior  was  beneath  his  feet  and 
the  guiding  ruts  of  many  wheels 
before  him.  After  five  miles' 
walking,  which  occupied  little 
more  than  an  hour  in  spite  of  the 
snow,  the  turnpike -road  was 
reached,  and  by  half  past  two  he 
had  left  the  friendly  carriage-ruts, 
turned  up  a  steep  lane  leading  to 
other  still  narrower  paths,  and 
fairly  started  upon  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  stage  of  his 
journey.      Knight  had  provided 
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himself  with  a  bullVeye  lantern,  a 
compass,  and  a  flask  of  spirits,  all 
three  of  which  nsefal  articles 
came  into  play  upon  his  reaching 
the  top  of  Gallows  Common.  He 
noted  his  bearings  with  care,  and 
then  went  straight  ahead,  keeping 
the  circle  of  light  upon  the  ground 
a  few  feet  in  front  of  him,  and 
looking  out  sharply  for  the  black 
patches  of  marsh-land  upon  which 
the  snow  had  melted  as  it  fell,  or 
for  the  many  sudden  slopes  and 
bramble-covered  pitfalls. 

The  darkness  was  intense,  and 
the  silence  something  palpable 
and  oppressive.  The  monotonous 
scrunch,  scrunch,  scrunch  of  the 
traveller's  footsteps  was  only  varied 
by  the  throbbing  of  his  heart, 
which,  when  he  stopped  at  inter- 
vals to  knock  the  lumps  of  hard- 
ened snow  off  his  boots,  seemed 
to  beat  in  the  still  black  air  with 
the  measured  stroke  of  some  dis- 
tant sledge-hammer.  Then,  while 
he  plodded  on,  snow-flakes  began 
to  float  down  again,  and  as  one  or 
two  fell  hissing  on  his  hot  lan- 
tern, the  lonely  walker  thought 
gloomily  of  the  result  should  there 
rise  another  storm.  Arthur  !Knight 
was  keeping  very  strictly  to  the 
conditions  of  his  wager.  From 
side  to  side  the  unpopular  com- 
mon measured  about  eight  miles 
as  the  crow  flies,  or  is  given  cre- 
dit for  flying.  The  pedestrian, 
with  aid  from  his  compass,  was 
maintaining  a  straight  course 
through  the  central  wastes  of 
moorland,  and  hoped,  if  all  ended 
well,  to  complete  this  stage  of  his 
walk  by  soon  after  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  At  that  hour  he 
expected  to  hit  the  high-road 
again,  which  feat  of  marksman- 
ship performed,  all  would  be  plain 
sailing. 

To  follow  that  long  solitary 
tramp  too  closely  would  be  unin- 
teresting in  the  extreme.  Suffice 
it  that,  after  escaping  narrowly 


innumerable  ditches,  pits,  and 
similar  dangers,  and  after  strug- 
gling on  for  two  more  dreary 
hours,  Arthur  Knight  found  that 
the  snow  was  increasing  rapidly, 
and  that  his  powers  of  endurance 
were  diminishing  at  an  equal 
speed.  He  also  discovered  the 
oil  in  his  lantern  was  nearly 
burned,  and  that,  though  his 
watch  showed  him  the  time  for 
reaching  the  high-rocul  had  ar- 
rived, there  was  still  no  sign  of  it 
Hours  of  hard  dancing  were  not 
the  best  immediate  preparation 
for  young  Knight's  pDgrimage; 
and  now  his  breath  began  to  come 
rather  hard,  unsavoury  stories  of 
gentlemen  who  had  gone  to  sleep 
in  the  snow  and  never  woke  up 
again  dwelt  in  his  mind,  and  he 
reflected  with  small  joy  on  the 
long  miles  that  still  lay  between 
him  and  home,  even  after  the  road 
should  be  discovered.  At  last, 
however,  with  a  plunge  that  ex- 
tinguished his  dying  light  and 
nearly  dislocated  an  ankle,  the 
pedestrian  surmounted  a  final 
barrier  of  furze  and  slippery  stones, 
to  find  himself  on  the  track  of  the 
carriages  once  more.  Straight 
before  him  was  the  glare  of  fire, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  unex- 
pected h'ght  loomed  a  black,  irre- 
gularly shaped  mass,  with  one 
bright  red  eye,  which  flung  streaks 
of  crimson  along  the  snow  towards 
him.  Dazed  and  astonished, 
Arthur  feared  for  a  moment  that 
things  were  all  wrong,  that  he 
had  mistaken  his  route  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  and  had  now 
wandei^  on  to  the  railroad,  under 
the  nose  of  some  passing  train. 
But  there  was  no  sign  of  an  iron 
road,  and  the  huge  object  in  front 
remained  motionless  and  silent. 
On  a  nearer  inspection  this  singu- 
lar monster  grew  more  and  more 
like  what  the  wanderer  had  first 
imagined  it  to  be ;  but  when  fairly 
beside  it,  four  enormous  wheels, 
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more  than  a  yard  in  breadth,  con- 
nected by  a  massive  body,  ex- 
plained the  strange  machine  satis- 
factorily. 

It  was  a  eteam  roller  of  ancient 
pattern,  and  beneath  the  boiler, 
sheltered  by  closely  fastened  tar- 
paulins, there  sat  a  man,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  knees  and  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  brazier  of  glowing 
coals  before  him. 

He  started  as  the  traveller,  with 
noiseless  footfall,  came  suddenly 
into  the  radius  of  light  cast  by  his 
fire  and  stood  still. 

'Move  on,  my  man;  it  ain't 
no  good  your  stopping  here. 
There's  the  road,  straight  ahead 
o'  ye/  he  said  gruffly,  showing  at 
the  same  time  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
at  his  elbow. 

'  All  right,  guv*nor,'  answered 
Arthur  cheerily — really  after  his 
long  silence  the  sound  of  voices 
was  very  pleasant — 'I've  just 
walked  across  Gallows  Common : 
jolly  bard  work,  too,  I  can  tell 
you.' 

'  Come  across  the  common  !' 
exclaimed  the  other  incredulously. 
^  Tou  can't  be  much  better  nor  a 
fool  to  have  done  it,  and  I  don't 
think  you  have,  neither. ' 

The  man  seemed  little  inclined 
towards  friendliness,  but  a  rest  by 
his  fire  and  a  bite  or  two  of  his 
bread-and-cheese  the  cold  and 
hungry  wayfarer  was  determined 
to  hav.e  at  any  cost. 

'My  good  fellow,'  he  began, 
'do  you  suppose  I  trudged  over 
that  detestable  piece  of  wilderness 
for  nothing)  I  made  a  bet,'  he 
continued, '  with  Mr.  John  Stan- 
ford, whom  you  doubtless  have 
heard  about,  if  you're  a  native  of 
these  parts — ' 

'  Mr.  Stanford  I'  interrupted  the 
man.  '  Heard  about  him,  indeed ) 
Why,  I've  worked  for  he  and  his 
father  afore  him  these  thirty  year, 
come  the  spring.' 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  said 


Arthur,  pleased  to  find  the  old 
labourer  relenting.  '  Well,  he  bet 
me  any  amount  of  money  I  would 
not  walk  over  the  common  to- 
night, and — weU,  I  have,  you  see,' 

'But  Master  John  bides  at 
Prior  Court  till  morning,'  returned 
his  listener,  still  unconvinced. 

'Exactly.  That's  where  I've 
just  come  from.  They  had  a 
fancy  ball,  you  know.  See,  I'm 
dressed  up  in  furs  and  things 
now,  though  I  should  like  a  little 
of  your  fire  for  all  that ;'  and  the 
victorious  speaker  walked  boldly 
up,  and  took  a  seat  upon  a  pile  of 
heather  under  the  sheltering  loco- 
motive that  had  startled  him  so 
considerably  a  few  minutes  before. 

The  guardian  of  this  snow- 
bound piece  of  machinery  realised 
at  last  he  had  been  talking  to  a 
gentleman,  and  apologised  for  the 
doubts  he  entertained  of  Arthur's 
respectability.  Soon  they  were  on 
the  best  possible  terms ;  the  fire 
was  replenished,  a  pot  of  tea  placed 
to  boil  upon  it;  the  tarpaulins 
pulled  in  more  tightly  on  every 
side;  and  all  the  luxuries  of 
bread,  cheese,  and  onions  produced 
from  a  red  cotton  handkerchief. 

The  steam  roller  had  been 
especially  hired  by  John  Stanford 
for  the  building  of  a  new  road 
upon  his  farm.  From  the  nearest 
railway-station  this  unwieldy  im- 
plement had  proceeded  by  slow 
stages  towards  its  destination ;  but 
travelling  during  the  past  few 
days  became  impracticable,  and 
watchers  were  appointed  to  stay 
with  their  master's  temporary  pro- 
perty at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  until  it  should  be  able  to 
start  once  more. 

Young  Knight  relished  his 
strange  early  breakfast,  and 
Thornton — such  was  the  watch- 
man's name — contrived  to  intro- 
duce a  pleasant  item  into  his  own 
morning  meal  from  the  pedes- 
trian's spirit-flask.      It   wanted 
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now  but  half  an  Lour  or  so  to 
dawn,  and  Arthur  elected  to  spend 
that  time  with  his  new  friend, 
whom  he  found  to  be  a  perfect 
encyclopaedia  of  the  neighbour- 
hood :  equally  well  yersed  in  the 
business,  private  history,  and  pub- 
lic repute  of  every  family  worth 
naming  in  the  district,  beginning 
with  the  lineage  of  Prior  and  end- 
ing with  his  own. 

The  former  of  these  celebrated 
houses,  however,  was  most  inter- 
esting material,  and  in  answer  to 
some  questions,  Thornton,  in  his 
rough  and  ready  way,  told  a  tragic 
story  which,  delivered  as  it  was 
in  such  gloomy  and  fitting  sur- 
roundings, impressed  his  listener 
deeply.  Their  talk  related  to 
poachers  and  preserves,  a  very 
favourite  subject  with  the  old 
labourer,  whose  father  in  long-past 
days  occupied  the  proud  position 
of  head  keeper  of  Prior. 

*The  coverts  be  nigh  empty 
now,'  grumbled  Thornton^  *not 
but  what  there's  a|0my  men 
employed  and  a  good  few  birds 
hatched  out  every  year  too;  but 
when  my  father  was  at  the  head 
of  'em— Jim  Thornton,  they  tell 
of  him  even  now — then  there 
was  game  at  Prior,  then  poachtrs 
and  all  other  varniin  toas  kept 
down  with  a  ti^bt  hand.' 

'Why,  isn't  Sir  Gordon  fond 
of  sport )'  inquired  Knight. 

'  Ah,  tbere's  a  tale  'bout  that,' 
the  old  man  answered ;  and  then 
he  narrated  the  following  story, 
which,  at  tbe  lisk  of  losing  some 
choice  idiomatic  passages,  we  will 
briefly  tell  in  somewhat  more 
classical  English  than  Thornton 
was  master  of. 

Sir  William  Prior,  father  to 
the  present  lord  of  the  manor, 
left  memories  in  the  hearts  of  his 
retainers,  represented  by  the  vil- 
lagers of  Prior,  which  it  had  taken 
his  son  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury to  efface.     But  there  were 


not  many  now  who  remembered 
William  Prior,  and  those  few  also 
recollected  the  punishment  which 
his  wrong-doing  brought  with  it. 
In  the  days  when  it  was  not  an 
indictable  o£fence  to  set  man- traps 
and  spring-guns  in  the  dark  cop- 
pices   and   silent    glades   of  our 
woods  and  forests,  many  a  wealthy 
landowner,  robbed  right  and  left 
of  his  most  cherished  property — 
his  game — became    too    enraged 
against  his  tormentors  to  criticise 
very  nicely  the  moral  questions  at- 
taching to  an  indiscriminate  use  of 
these  horrible  engines.  Those  per- 
sonally interested  eagerly  sought 
aid  from  spring-gun  and  man-trap, 
the  very  names  of  which  dreaded 
weapons  proved  more  efficacious 
in    the   prevention    of  poaching 
than  the  most  steady  and  well- 
regulated  keeper  forces.  But  while 
these  inhuman  measures  worked 
well  from  one  point  of  view,  they 
produced  at  the  same  time  grave 
and  extensive  mischief.   The  pea- 
santry, ever  ready  to  resent  injus- 
tice, real  or  imaginary,  were  roused 
and  rebelled  against  their  rulers. 
*  Ferocity  is  the  natural  weapon 
of  the  common  people,'  it  has  been 
said,  and  this  ferocity  became  a 
widespread  disorder,  straining  se- 
verely the  relations  between  squire 
and  villager  in  many  rural  Eng- 
lish districts. 

Few  landed  proprietors  were 
keener  or  more  unrelenting  in 
their  efforts  to  preserve  hare  and 
pheasant  than  was  Sir  William 
Prior.  No  game  laws  could,  in 
his  opinion,  be  too  severe,  no 
means  for  keeping  his  property 
in  safety  unjustifiable.  For  many 
a  year  Prior  covers  had  suffered 
heavily  from  the  poaching  bro- 
therhood. They  were  easy  woods 
to  'work,'  and  their  owner  at 
length,  in  self-defence,  he  said, 
had  taken  to  spring-guns  and 
man-traps,  speaking  for  them  at 
public  meetings,  writing  for  them 
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in  the  daily  press,  and  boldly 
setting  np  on  his  domains  the 
black  and  white  notice-boards 
which  warned  all  comers  of  the 
dangers  that  trespassers  would 
have  to  face. 

Next  to  his  wife  and  children, 
William  Prior's  interests  were 
centred  in  his  preserves,  and  he 
made  no  secret  of  it.  He  was  a 
hard,  selfish  man;  equitable,  if 
we  regard  the  word  as  a  legal 
one,  bat  a  stranger  to  any  such 
sentiment  as  mercy,  innocent  of 
any  fellow-feeling  with  humanity 
as  a  whole.  Sport  was  the  only 
subject  which  occupied  his  atten- 
tion, and  in  its  pursuit  Sir  Wil- 
liam appeared  at  his  worst,  which 
was  very  bad  indeed. 

The  winter  following  the  in- 
stallation of  these  new  instru- 
ments of  torture  at  Prior  was  a 
long  and  cold  one.  Boards  were 
nailed  up  and  notices  put  in  local 
papers  in  September.  Upon  the 
third  day  of  October  a  miserable 
half- starved  wretch  had  been 
caught  between  the  long  iron 
teeth  of  a  man-trap  set  in  the 
pheasants'  most  secluded  and  sa- 
cred haunts.  Soon  afterwards 
one  of  the  other  weapons  found  a 
victim,  as  red  drops  upon  the 
snow  and  the  irregular  track  of  a 
wounded  man  showed  the  keepers 
next  morning.  His  ends  quite 
justified  such  means  in  William 
Prior's  mind,  however ;  and  cer- 
tainly the  terrors  which  awaited 
them  combined  with  heavy  snow- 
falls to  keep  the  poachers  from 
their  old  haunts  for  a  tiir.e. 

*  Another  month  and  I  will 
have  the  things  removed;  leave 
the  boards  still  up,  and  my  woodsT 
will  be  cleared  of  their  pestilen- 
tial vermin,*  the  head  of  Prior 
had  remarked ;  but  future  events 
altered  his  intentions. 

Three  days  before  the  contem- 
plated change  another  case  oc- 
curred in  a  part  of  Prior  woods,  not 


a  hundred  yards  from  the  high- 
road.  A  wretched  tinker  with 
wife  and  children  had  been  boast- 
ing among  some  friends  at  a  small 
public  drinking- house,  and,  in  his 
cups,  scoffed  at  a  poacher  who  was 
present,  and  accused  him  of  cow- 
ardice for  oeasing  his  inroads  on 
the  neighbouring  preserves.  Half 
intoxicated  and  urged  on  by  this 
irate  ruffian,  the  tinker  had  him- 
self wandered  into  the  dark  trees 
an  hour  later,  and  been  found  at 
dawn  with  his  leg  broken,  in  an 
almost  dying  condition. 

*  Let  the  brutes  die  !'  Sir  Wil- 
liam had  exclaimed  passionately, 
when  this  last  result  of  the  new 
implements  came  to  his  ears. 
*I  give  them  due  notice  of  my 
actions,  I  blaze  up  on  every  tree 
what  they  have  to  expect.  The 
land  is  mine,  and  if  I  choose  to 
dig  pitfalls  or  set  traps  upon 
every  yard  of  it,  whom  does  it 
concern  but  myself  f 

It  appeared  to  concern  a  great 
many  other?,  however.  Prior  was 
in  an  uproar,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  soon  became 
an  important  topic  both  in  town 
and  country.  Upon  «11  sides 
came  letters  denouncing  his  course 
of  action,  and  even  those  fellow- 
sufferers  placed  in  his  own  position, 
though  emphatically  supporting 
Sir  William  in  theory,  were  fain 
to  admit  that  in  practice  his  re- 
i(Ult8  were  ugly. 

Soon  afterwards  the  notice- 
boards  disappeared,  and  people, 
imagining  that  the  obnoxious  in- 
struments had  been  removed  also, 
began  to  think  William  Prior  a 
hardly-used  man  after  all,  and  to 
wonder  that  such  a  determined 
character  should  so  quickly  have 
been  influenced  by  public  opinion. 
He  had  not  actually  declared  that 
the  spring-guns  and  man-traps 
were  no  longer  in  his  woods,  but 
everybody — even  his  own  wife — 
believed  this  to  be  the  case.     Sir 
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William's  keepers  alone  could 
famish  certain  information,  bat 
they  lefosed  to  speak  when  qaes- 
tioned  upon  the  matter. 

Christmas  came,  and  with  it 
the  regular  festivities  at  Prior. 
Ladj  Prior  invariably  kept  up 
the  old  traditions,  though  her 
lord  was  not  a  very  social  or 
pleasing  host.  The  arrival  of 
his  son  and  heir  from  Oxford, 
however,  brought  sincere  pleasure 
to  the  father's  selfish  heart  He 
believed  in  his  own  family  and  in 
its  future,  when  his  son  should 
take  his  place. 

'The  stage  will  be  kept  by 
snow,  I  suspect,'  said  Lady  Prior 
upon  the  evening  her  boy  was 
expected  home. 

'Sure  to  be — unless,  indeed, 
they  employ  some  extra  horses,' 
answered  her  husband.  '  The 
coach  will  be  due  at  the  Inn 
about  nine  o'clock;  I  think  X 
shall  drive  down  to  meet  it,'  he 
continued. 

The  night  almost  invited  a 
drive.  Snow  had  been  falling 
during  the  day,  but  now  all  was 
clear;  stars  shone  as  they  only 
can  shine  in  frosty  weather,  and  a 
full  moon  already  threw  sharp 
black  shadows  ^m  the  trees, 
though  the  west  was  still  tinted 
with  the  dying  rays  of  a  vanished 
sun,  which  had  struggled  out  in 
the  last  hour  of  daylight  only  to 
disappear  again.  Blackbirds  flew 
uttering  their  shrill  cries  and 
seeking  warm  perches  in  holly 
bush  or  ivy,  and  William  Prior — 
who  was  looking  out  upon  his 
snow-covered  lawns  from  a  win- 
dow in  the  library — started  with 
excitement  as  he  saw  high  up  in 
the  western  sky  a  long  train  of 
wild  ducks  clearly  visible  against 
their  pale-green  background. 

'  William  would  like  to  see 
those,  my  dear,'  he  cried  to  his 
wife.  'He  always  says  duck- 
shooting  is  better  sport  than  even 


woodcock.  Those  birds  mean 
cold  weather,  though.' 

After  dinner,  Sir  William  Prior 
abruptly  left  his  guests  to  the  care 
of  his  port- wine,  donned  furs  of 
the  most  comfortable  description, 
and  started  to  meet  his  son  in  a 
vehicle  which,  though  in  that 
day  the  height  of  country  fashion, 
would  now  make  our  drivers  of 
lofty  and  springy  chariots  open 
their  eyes  very  wide  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Sir  William  expected  to  reach 
the  village  hostelry  some  time 
before  the  London  coach  could 
be  there,  and  his  surprise  was 
considerable  when,  upon  driving 
to  his  destination,  he  found  the 
heavy  stage  had  finished  its 
journey  before  him.  The  tall 
old-fashioned  conveyance  stood 
dismantled  like  some  ship  in  dock 
for  repairs.  Six  steaming  nags 
were  just  disappearing  towards  the 
stable  as  Sir  William  Prior  pulled 
up  at  the  inn  door;  the  coach 
was  already  empty,  and  ostlers 
were  dragging  from  the  roomy 
boot  what  few  parcels  still  re- 
mained therein.  The  latest 
arrival  hastened  into  the  bar, 
and  found  that  additional  horses 
had  been  employed  to  save  loss 
of  time  upon  the  road.  His  son 
was  not  among  the  four  or  five 
travellers  seeking  liquid  con- 
solation after  their  cold  ride,  and 
the  owner  of  Prior  asked  in  his 
stern  short  way  if  any  one  had 
seen  him.  Nobody  spoke  until 
an  enormous  and  apoplectic  per- 
son, who  proved  to  be  the 
stage  coachman,  remarked  that  he 
had  'pulled  up  at  the  comer  o' 
Gallers  Common  to  let  a  young 
gent  get  down  what  said  as  'e 
knowed  a  short  cut  to  'ome.' 

'  Where's  the  gentleman's  lug- 
gage)' asked  a  groom  who  had 
accompanied  his  master. 

'All  come  along  with  the 
coach/    was    the    answer;    'tiie 
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young  gent  said  there'd  be  a  cart 
or  summat  to  meet  it  waitin'.' 

*Did  he  saj  which  way  he 
intended  walking  V  inquired  Wil- 
liam Prior  anxiously. 

'  Mentioned  a  fir  copse,  I  think, 
Squire/  answered  the  coachman, 
more  respectfully  than  he  had  yet 
spoken.  The  man  was  a  stranger 
to  Prior,  but  sundry  kicks,  frowns, 
and  shakings  of  the  head  from 
bystanders  had  at  last  made  him 
understand  that  this  tall  stranger 
wrapped  in  furs  was  somebody  to 
whom  he  should  yield  more  than 
ordinary  deference. 

*He — the  young  gentleman — 
certainly  said  a  fir  copse,  and — 
and — ah !  Hazel  Path  !  Hazel 
Path  ! — that's  it,'  concluded  the 
red-iaced  man  triumphantly. 
'  That's  where  the  young  gent  said 
'e  were  goin\  Squire.' 

A  look  of  terrible  agony  crept 
into  the  listener's  eyes  as  he  heard 
these  words.  Dull  leaden  hues 
spread  over  his  face,  and  he  ner- 
vously wiped  away  the  sudden 
starting  drops  of  cold  perspiration, 
as  he  repeated  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
to  himself  the  other's  words — 
« Hazel  Path  !  —  Hazel  Path  ! 
great  God !  there's  a  gun  in  it  1' 

Few  heard  what  he  said,  but 
as  the  father  slowly  realised  the 
frightful  position  in  which  his 
son  was  placed  his  anguish  be- 
came visible  to  those  about  him, 
and  that  despairing  cry  as  he 
rushed  from  the  room,  'Too 
late,  too  late!'  rang  in  the  ears 
of  the  startled  company  for  many 
a  day  afterwards.  'Mr.  Prior's 
in  danger,  quick!'  cried  the 
groom,  who  had  caught  his  mas- 
ter's words.  *  A  horse — a  horse, 
I  say !    I  know  the  way  !' 

Another  two  minutes  at  the 
latest,  and  the  lad  was  riding  over 
the  snow  for  life ;  but  hasty  as 
he  had  been,  William  Prior  was 
before  him.  The  night  air  seemed 
to  bring  back  his  shattered  nerves, 


and  cutting  the  harness  of  the 
horse  which  had  brought  him 
from  Prior,  he  was  upon  its  back 
in  a  moment,  and  flying  towards 
that  part  of  his  woods  which 
skirted  Gallows  Common. 

'If  there's  a  God  in  heaven, 
let  Him  help  me  now !'  thought 
the  wretched  man,  as  he  dashed 
onwards,  frantically  flogging  the 
willing  animal  he  rode. 

Hazel  Path  was  a  narrow  wind- 
ing track,  running  for  nearly  two 
miles  through  the  richest  part  of 
the  preserves.  One  end  was 
guarded  by  a  keeper's  lodge,  whQe 
the  other  opened  upon  the  park 
in  front  of  Prior  Court  A  few 
minutes'  hard  riding  brought  Sir 
William  to  the  lodge,  but  its  in- 
mates had  long  since  gone  to 
rest,  and  all  lights  were  out.  A 
bright  moon,  however,  showed  too 
clearly  marks  of  firm  footprints  ad- 
vancing to  the  gates  and  continuing 
upon  the  other  side.  He  could 
scarcely  save  his  son  now,  he  felt; 
but,  jumping  from  his  horse,  he 
clambered  over  the  tall  gate,  and, 
running  heavily  in  the  direction 
of  the  woods,  quickly  disappeared 
under  their  gloomy  shadows.  On 
he  hastened,  his  brain  in  a  whirl 
of  mingling  passions,  and  his 
senses  straining  in  torture  for 
that  distant  gun-shot,  which  must 
ring  out  a  death-knell  before  he 
could  be  there  to  save. 

William  Prior  was  in  darkness 
now,  for  Hazel  Path  ran  through 
a  thick  undergrowth,  above  which 
the  fir-trees  formed  a  warm  cover- 
ing. But  here  and  there  the  stars 
glimmered  through,  and  moonlight 
fell  on  the  white  carpet  below. 
One  finger  of  silver  shot  across 
Sir  William's  road,  and  showed 
the  regular,  deeply-marked  prints 
of  feet  leading  on  in  front. 

'  He  must  have  reached  it,'  he 
groaned.  *  My  son  !  my  son  I 
stop,  I'm  coming  I  stop,  stop,  for 
God's  sake  1' 
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But  there  came  no  answer  to 
hiA  cries,  and  for  one  moment  a 
wild  wave  of  hope  leapt  up  ia  the 
father's  heart.  Could  he  have 
passed  it)  he  asked  himself, 
knowing  too  well  a  moment  after- 
wards that  it  was  impossible.  If 
Lis  son  had  gone  that  way,  as  he 
clearly  had,  he  must  have  fired 
the  gun. 

'  My  son  1  stop,  I  tnll  save 
you  I'  he  cried  again ;  but  for  re- 
sponse there  came  nothing  save  a 
startled  flutter  in  the  fir-trees, 
telling  of  those  dearly-prized  birds 
which  would  cost  so  much. 

The  unhappy  man  felt  he  could 
go  no  further.  Such  unaccustomed 
exertion  sent  the  hot  blood  rush- 
ing to  his  head  and  made  his  heart 
beat  painfully.  Once  again  he 
tried  to  raise  his  voice,  but  no 
sound  came;  the  darkness 
deepened  about  him,  but  he 
clenched  his  fists  and  staggered 
on. 

*  I  toill  save  him  —  I  will 
save — *  and  Sir  William  Prior  fell 
senseless  upon  the  ground.  Com- 
bined passions  of  terror  for  his 
son's  safety  and  unreasoning  rage 
at  his  own  helplessness  had 
brought  the  proud,  miserable  man 
very  near  to  death  himself. 

But  all  was  over  before  the 
lord  of  Prior  entered  his  forest. 
Young  William  Prior  had  walked 
quickly,  and  there  had  been  no 
human  ear  to  hear  a  shot  echoing 
through  the  black  woods  or  the 
single  cry  of  agony  which  pierced 
for  a  brief  second  the  frosty  air. 

Not  fifty  yards  from  where  his 
father  had  fallen  lay  the  lad  upon 
his  face,  the  moonlight  falling  on 
his  tall,  motionloES  figure,  and 
illuminating  a  dark  stream  which 
had  melted  deep  into  the  snow. 
The  hidden  weapon  had  done  its 
work  in  no  bungling  manner  this 
time.  Sir  William's  son  was 
dead«  Paint  films  of  smoke  still 
hung  in  the  upper  branches  of  fir- 


trees  above  the  body,  and  a  burn- 
ing wad  smouldered  upon  the 
ground  near  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  the 
groom,  who  had  fallowed,  reached 
the  scene.  With  him  came  the 
keeper,  whom  he  had  roused,  and 
by  the  time  their  master  recovered 
consciousness  a  crowd  of  villagers 
and  watchmen  from  Prior  had 
penetrated  the  preserves.  A  con- 
fused babel  of  tongues  and  the 
blaze  of  lanterns  and  torches 
greeted  Sir  William  as,  assisted 
by  his  servants,  he  rose  to  his 
feet;  but  there  fell  a  general  hush 
upon  this  rough  concourse  as  the 
worn,  haggaid-looking  man  lis- 
tened to  learn  the  worst,  and  then 
slowly  walked  to  the  spot  where 
his  son  lay. 

^See  this  rabble  out  of  my 
woods !'  were  the  words  spoken 
by  him  a  moment  later,  as  he 
turned  from  the  body  and  glared 
round  upon  his  startled  retainers. 
He  was  the  old  William  Prior 
again,  but  hardened,  terribly 
hardened,  in  his  affliction.  The 
King  of  Egypt  yielded  when  his 
first-born  son  was  struck  down: 
this  man  would  never  have  done 
so. 

^And  they  talk  of  a  good 
Heaven !'  he  cried  bitterly,  looking 
again  upon  his  son,  as  the  crowd 
slowly  moved  away. 

'There  is  no  Power  of  Good 
for  me  and  mine :  may  my  evil 
fate  be  everlastingly  cursed  for 
this!' 

Without  another  word,  he 
walked  away  upright  and  stem, 
never  looking  behmd,  and  later 
on  his  servants  followed  him  to 
Prior  Court  with  their  dread 
burden. 

<  The  lord  o'  Prior  had  fifteen 
good  years  of  life  in  him  afore 
that  night,'  said  old  Thornton, 
as  he  came  to  the  end  of  his 
stoiy. 

<  But  he  died  eighteen  months 
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later  on — bard,  he  were,  as  nether 
millfitone  to  the  end. 

*  And  so  that,  young  gent/  he 
concluded-  prosaically,  'is  i??hy 
Sir  Gordon,  who  is  a  brother  of 
the  boy  that  died,  won't  never 
have  so  much  as  a  tenterhook  on 
his  walls,  let  alone  man-traps  in 
lus  woods.  But  there  was  game 
once,  I  tell  you.' 

Before  the  tale  was  finished, 
streaks  of  red  had  begun  to  break 
through  dark  masses  of  cloud 
which  hid  the  east,  and  Arthur 
Knight,,  thanking  his  strange 
friend,  while  leaving  with  him  at 
the  same  time  something  more 
substantial  than  words,  was  soon 
upon  his  way  once  more.  The 
road  presented  no  further  diffi- 
culties, and  he  reached  home  in 
time  for  a  second  and  more  elabo- 
rate morning  meal  than  the  break- 
fast he  had  already  enjoyed. 

Arthur  heard  the  tragic  story 
of  William  Prior  from  Sir 
Gordon's  own  lips  not  many  days 
afterwards,  and  the  knight  em- 
phasised a  sad  point  of  the  cata- 
strophe, which  was  probably 
unknown  to    its   first  narrator. 


Two  days  before  his  return  from 
college,  Lady  Prior  had  written  to 
her  son,  telliug  him,  with  joy, 
that  his  father  had  yielded  to 
pubL'c  opinion,  and  done  away 
with  the  deadly  weapons  which 
raised  so  grave  an  outcry.  Be- 
lieving, therefore,  all  was  well, 
the  lad  boldly  walked  into  the 
woods  to  meet  his  death. 

Mr.  John  Stanford  had  cause 
to  repent  rather  deeply  of  his 
wager,  and  the  part  old  Thornton 
performed  so  ably  in  assisting 
the  pedestrian,  at  a  trying  stage 
of  that  lonely  journey,  was,  as  may 
be  imagined,  hardly  admired  by 
his  master. 

Arthur  Knight  junior,  being, 
as  he  declared,  a  man  of  honour, 
had  some  scruples  when  it  came 
to  the  point  as  to  the  fitness  and 
decency  of  taking  his  enemy's 
five  hundred  pounds;  but  Arthur 
Knight  senior,  speaking,  he  ad- 
mitted, as  a  man  of  business, 
prevailed  upon  his  son  to  do  so. 

'  The  money's  a  flea-bite  to  that 
rich  young  cub,'  said  old  Knight; 
besides,  confound  it  all,  you've 
earned  it,  haven't  you  V 
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BAHBE  DUVAL'S  NEW  YEAR. 
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I. 

A  CARRiAQB  and  pair,  with  ser- 
Tants  in  green  liTeries,  the  whole 
concem  somewhat  frayed  and  worn 
in  its  magnificence,  drove  in  one 
summer  afternoon  to  the  old  town 
of  Saint-Jean•6u^Loir.  The  dark 
narrow  streets  were  fall  of  life ; 
the  Place  hefore  the  cathedral 
was  crowded  with  stalls,  carts, 
nmbrellas,  and  people.  On  the 
cathedral  steps  two  stout  citizens 
in  white  waistcoats  were  stand- 
ing, each  of  them  umbrella  in 
hand,  talking  oyer  with  some  ex- 
citement the  last  news  from  Paris 
— ^the  possibility  of  war;  for  this 
was  marketday  in  the  first  week 
of  July  1870. 

There  were  four  people  in  the 
carriage :  a  little  pale  lady  in 
black,  with  an  elderly  Abb^  be- 
side her,  who  talked  to  her  un- 
ceasingly, and  two  young  men 
smartly  dressed,  as  if  for  a  visit 
of  ceremony.  One  of  these 
seemed  plunged  in  gloom.  Though 
handsome,  he  was  not  nearly  such 
a  pleasant  object  as  his  brother, 
who  smiled  a  great  deal,  and 
sometimes  made  a  joke  in  a  low 
Toic&  Perhaps  his  jokes  had 
malice  in  them,  which  naturaUy 
made  them  unpalatable  to  the 
gloomy  one.  For  instance,  as 
they  drove  through  the  market- 
place, the  lively  brother  drew  at- 
tention to  those  two  worthies  on 
the  cathedral  steps. 

'  Look,  Charles,  quick — there 
is  your  father-ia-law !' 

M.  Charles  frowned  severely. 
'Hushy  I  believe  it  is  T  he  said, 
in  a  tone  of  horror. 

Chbistmas,  '&f. 


'  There  he  13.  He  sees  us ;  he 
is  coming,'  the  Abb^  was  saying 
at  the  same  moment  to  the  lady  be- 
side him.  '  Come,  come,  Charles, 
M.  Duval  IB  an  excellent  man.' 

The  Abb^  showed  a  little  irri- 
tation. Madame  de  Mesnil  threw 
a  glance  at  her  son,  in  which  anger 
and  amusemient  and  pity  were 
oddly  mixed  together. 

'  Do  you  see,  Charles  V  she 
said.    *  There  is  M.  Duval.' 

'I  see  M.  Duval,  mother,'  re- 
plied the  melancholy  Charles. 

The  carriage  stopped,  and  M. 
Duval  came  up  to  it,  his  red  face 
beaming,  his  shiny  hat  flourished 
away  from  his  sluny  bald  head. 
There  was  a  great  bowing  and  in- 
troducing and  complimenting.  It 
was  the  Abba's  business  to  fuse 
these  discordant  elements,  these 
families  of  noble  and  bourgeois, 
which  were  about  to  ally  tibem- 
selves  for  mutual  benefit.  The 
Abb^,  from  his  position,  under- 
stood both  sides,  loved  both,  was 
angry  with  both.  He,  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart,  was  ready  to 
punch  M.  Duval  for  his  vulgar 
boastful  satisfiftction,  as  well  as 
Charles  for  his  glum  and  haughty 
indifference. 

After  some  talk,  in  the  eyes  of 
all  the  admiring  market^  the  two 
young  men  got  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  M.  Duval  was  obliged 
to  obey  Madame  de  Mesnil  by 
getting  in.  The  Abb6  gave  him 
his  place.  It  was  a  fine  event 
for  the  fat  little  citizen  to  dash 
through  his  native  streets  by  the 
side  of  a  countess.  This  was  the 
reward  of  a  good  Catholic,  a  Le- 
gitimist, so  long  solitary  among 
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all  the  Republican  and  Impe- 
rialist townsfolk.  They  would 
not  give  him  any  public  office  at 
Saint- Jean- sur-Loir.  What  did 
that  matter,  when  ihe  oldest  fa- 
mily in  the  province  stretched 
out  a  hand  to  him,  and  chose  his 
only  daughter,  the  heiress  of  his 
hard-earned  millions,  tb  be  the 
wife  of  its  head?  This  was  the 
doing  of  that  good  Abb^,  who 
had  been  confidentially  employed 
by  Madame  de  MesnU  to  find  a 
wife  for  her  son.  M.  Duval 
was  so  much  excited  that  he 
did  not  even  know  which  of  the 
two  young  men  wa?  his  future 
son-in-law.  Charles,  who  was 
Comte  de  Mesnil  to  the  ends  of 
his  hair,  and  Louis,  quite  content- 
ed with  his  younger  position, 
would  have  been  equally  surprised 
at  this  confusion  in  the  brain  of 
M.  Duval. 

The  young  men  meekly  fol- 
lowed their  mother's  carriage 
through  the  streets,  and  out  into 
the  suburb  of  St.  Martin,  where 
all  the  rich  and  fashionable  people 
lived.  Charles  made  no  attempt 
to  escape  from  his  fate,  though  he 
had  several  chances  of  doing  so. 
For  they  crossed  the  river,  they 
passed  the  railway  station,  there 
were  cabs  in  abundance,  a  train 
for  Paris  was  just  starting.  The 
young  Count,  however,  seemed  to 
feel  nothing  but  a  stem  resigna- 
tion. He  had  even  arranged  his 
future  life  accordiug  to  neces- 
oity. 

'  This  poor  demoiselle  will  find 
Mesnil  a  desperately  dull  place, 
after  all  the  distractions  of  her 
town,'  remarked  Louis,  as  they 
passed  some  public  gardens  where 
a  band  was  playing  opera  music. 

*  There  will  be  money,'  said 
Charles  grimly.  'She  can  live 
where  she  pleases,  and  I  too — I 
shall  live  where  I  please.' 

*She  may  prefer  Mesnil  after 
all' 


*  I  hope  not.  I  hope  she  will 
prefer  TrouviUe  or  Biarritz,  with 
Paris  in  the  intervals.  The  gayer 
she  is  the  better  I  shall  be  pleased. 
The  less  I  see  of  her  the  happier 
I  shall  be.  A  person  who  wishes 
to  live  with  us  at  the  chateau — a 
person  brought  up  by  M.  Duval, 
do  you  see — would  be  past  endur- 
ance.' 

*  M.  Duval  is  a  good  Catholic, 
a  steady  old  fellow.  I  fear  she 
may  be  respectable,'  said  Louis. 

'  No,  no.  In  that  case  I  shall 
refuse  to  marry  her,'  said  ihe 
Comte  de  MesnU. 

Louis  only  smiled,  for  he  was 
used  to  his  brother.  He  was 
Sony  for  him  too,  though  he 
laughed  at  his  oddities.  This 
poor  Charles  was  one  of  the  quiet- 
est and  most  studious  young  men 
in  France.  When  not  buried 
among  his  books,  he  was  to  be 
found  straying  alone  among  the 
shady  alleys  of  the  park,  or  in  the 
woods  that  clothed  the  hills  about 
the  cbateau.  He  generally  earned 
a  gun,  but  never  shot  anything. 
In  the  evening  he  would  brighten 
up,  and  entertain  his  mother  with 
all  sorts  of  odd  fancies.  He  was 
perfectly  happy,  and  wanted  no 
change.  But  tlus  sort  of  life  could 
not  go  on  for  ever.  The  family 
was  very  poor;  the  chfiteau  was 
falling  to  ruins.  Charles  must 
marry,  and  he  must  many  an 
heiress  to  retrieve  their  hllexi 
fortunes.  He  was  obedient^  but 
miserable,  and  his  dream  now  was 
that  marriage  should  make  no  al- 
teration in  his  habits;  that  his 
wife  and  he  should  be  quite  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  amusing 
themselves  in  their  own  way,  and 
only  meeting  now  and  tiien. 
Thus  a  quiet  domestic  woman, 
who  would  not  care  to  live  away 
from  the  Chateau  de  Mesnil,  was 
a  possibility  dreaded  by  Charles. 
A  young  boui^eoise,  to  be  entei^ 
tained  and  considered,  with  the 
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riglit  to  follow  bim  even  into  his 
library !  How  was  such  a  horror 
to  be  borne  7 

They  soon  came  to  M.  Duval's 
house,  standing  back  from  the 
road  in  a  smart  English  garden, 
"with  rows  of  geraniums  and 
groups  of  tall  elegant  shrubs.  In 
the  drawing-room  they  found  every- 
body assembled,  sitting  in  a  circle 
of  armchairs  with  footstools  before 
them,  and  here  and  there  a  plant 
"with  great  red  leaves  reflected  in 
the  shining  floor.  The  two  young 
men  took  their  places  in  the  back- 
ground behind  their  mother  s  chair. 
She,  the  Abb^,  and  M.  and  Ma- 
dame Duval  were  quite  equal 
to  keeping  up  the  talk,  which 
flowed  in  a  sparkling  stream. 
Charles  and  Louis  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  use  their  eyes,  which 
they  did  without  scruple,  not  a 
grimace  of  poor  Madame  Duval's 
escaping  them. '  She  was  a  dark 
thin  woman,  with  a  long  nose  and 
eager  eyes.  Most  likely,  in  ordi- 
nary life,  she  was  a  sensible  per- 
son ;  in  fact,  people  said  that  M. 
Duval's  success  was  greatly  owing 
to  her  prudent  management.  But 
just  now  her  head  was  a  little 
turned,  like  her  husband's.  She 
was  full  of  airs  and  compliments, 
and  made  odd  jumps  and  bounces 
now  and  then,  as  if  she  would  have 
darted  across  to  kiss  Madame  do 
Mesnil's  hand;  but  that  little 
lady's  cool  business-like  manner 
seemed  to  discourage  any  such 
outburst. 

Behind  her  parents,  a  curious 
contrast,  sat  Mademoiselle  Barbe 
Duval,  a  tall,  round,  soft-looking 
girl,  with  a  pale  complexion  and 
large  brown  eyes,  and  a  quantity 
of  fair  hair  frizzed  over  cushions. 
Apparently  she  thought  the  occa- 
sion serious.  She  sat  motionless, 
very  grave,  without  a  gleam  of 
life  or  fun  anywhere  about  her. 
Once  she  lifted  her  eyes,  and  stole 
a  look  at  Charles  across  the  circle. 


Unfortunately,  she  met  his  eyes 
quite  full,  fixed  intently  upon  her, 
on  which  she  dropped  hers,  and 
gazed  at  the  back  of  her  mother's 
chair. 

This  viiiit  had  been  arranged  on 
purpose  that  the  young  people 
might  meet  and  make  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other,  all  the 
opening  negotiations  having  been 
carried  on  between  their  parents 
with  the  help  of  the  Abb6.  The 
consent  of  the  two  most  interested 
was  now  the  only  thing  wanting, 
and  that  was  a  matter  of  form. 
M.  de  Mesnil  could  not  well  draw 
back  now  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  offered,  and  the  only 
feeling  possible  to  Mademoiselle 
Duval  was  thankfulness  for  her 
good  fortune.  Her  parents  might 
just  as  well  have  married  her  to 
some  worthy  man  in  their  own 
class,  who  would  certainly  have 
provided  himself  with  a  much 
longer  purse  than'  Monsieur  de 
Mosnirs,  before  he  presumed  to 
ask  for  M.  Duval's  daughter.  It 
was  charmingly  romantic  of  the 
Duvals  to  scorn  such  low  alli- 
ances, and  to  choose  such  a  son- 
in-law  as  Charles — noble,  hand- 
some, melancholy,  poor.  A  perfect 
hero,  thought  poor  Barbe  in  her 
enthusiasm.  Charles's  sulky  look 
only  made  her  say  to  herself,  *  He 
is  sad.  Ah,  what  joy  to  make 
him  happy  !' 

For  Barbe,  like  a  sensible  hon- 
est girl,  set  a  very  fiiir  value  on 
herself;  and,  in  her  comfortable 
home  with  all  its  luxuries,  con- 
scious too  of  satisfaction  from  its 
many  looking-glasses,  did  not  at 
all  feel  as  if  she  was  being  lifted 
from  the  dust  to  a  throne.  Of 
cour&e  the  future  coronet,  the  Cha- 
teau de  Mesnil  in  the  distance, 
added  glory  and  solemnity  to 
these  arrangements;  but  Barbe 
was  not  so  much  impressed  by 
these  things  as  her  father  and 
mother,  whose  amiable  antics  were 
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a  sliglit  trouble  to  her  at  this 
moment.  She  loved  them  tralj, 
but  she  wished  they  were  a 
little  more  dignified.  Howeyer^ 
Madame  de  Mesnil  sat  there  smil- 
ing agreeably ;  the  Abb^,  that  sa- 
tirical person,  looked  placid  and 
satisfied.  All  seemed  to  be  going 
well,  only  Barbe  wished  that  this 
hour  of  trial  was  over. 

By  and  by,  she  hardly  knew 
how,  she  found  herself  with 
Charles  in  the  garden.  They 
were  walking  slowly  along  an 
alley  of  lime-trees,  commanded  by 
one  of  the  drawiugroom windows. 
Oharles  carried  his  hat  in  his 
hand,  Barbe  also  was  bareheaded. 
For  some  moments  they  had  no- 
thing to  say  to  each  other.  Oharles, 
knowing  what  was  before  him, 
had  prepared  speeches  for  several 
varieties  of  little  bourgeoise,  but 
none  of  them  would  suit  Made-: 
moiselle  Duval;  she  was  too 
serene,  too  natural,  too  grave. 
Charles  was  not  sure  that  she  was 
not  too  handsome  and  too  charm- 
iog.  These  doubts  were  no  com- 
fort to  him,  however ;  they  upset 
all  his  arrangements.  A  woman 
like  this  would  interfere  with  him 
terribly.  She  could  never  be 
packed  off  to  amuse  herself  at  a 
watering  place,  or  bundled  away 
into  some  comer  at  home.  What 
was  to  be  done  with  her )  Charles 
felt  savage,  and  bit  the  top  of  his 
cane. 

'  What  do  you  think  about  the 
war,  monsieur  V  said  Barbe,  in  a 
calm  sweet  voice.  '  Do  you  wish 
for  it  r 

'Yes,  mademoiselle,  with  all 
my  heart.  We  are  sure  to  beat 
the  Prussians;  besides,  one  can 
volunteer,  and  have  the  chance  of 
dying  in  a  satisfactory  way.' 

Charles  spoke  with  a  sort  of 
desperate  grimness.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  stnke  Barbe  that  he  ought, 
under  present  circumstances,  to 
have  wished  for  life,  not  death. 


'  Ah,  yes,'  she  said.  '  Of  course 
war  must  be  terrible,  bat  it  is 
grand  too;  and  the  music  gives 
one  such  a  glorious  feeling.  I 
have  often  wished  to  be  a  soldier. 
Hoi^ever,  there  is  one  thing  a 
poor  girl  can  do  for  our  heroea' 

'  No  doubt  you  pray  for  them, 
mademoiselle,'  said  Charles,  rather 
more  politely.  *  If  this  war  comes, 
and  I  volunteer — ' 

'  Praying  is  no  doubt  a  beauti- 
ful thing/  said  Barbe;  'but,  as 
long  as  one  is  in  the  world,  one 
must  work  too.  For  instance, 
there  are  the  hospitals.  I  love, 
beyond  everything  else,  to  nurse 
the  sick.  I  have  learnt  in  our 
hospital  here  at  Saint- Jean.  The 
dear  Sisters  have  taught  me  every- 
thing they  know,  and  we  are  hop- 
ing that  if  the  war  comes,  some 
wounded  men  will  be  sent  here. 
When  we  are  nursiog  them,  we 
shall  feel  as  if  we  were  fighting 
for  France.' 

'  You,  mademoiselle,  with  those 
hands!'  repeated  Charles,  who 
could  hardly  believe  his  ears. 

'  These  hands  T  repeated  Barbe, 
holding  them  up.  *  Why  not  ? 
They  are  strong,  and  I  have  been 
taught  to  use  them.' 

'  Indeed,  mademoiselle !  Then 
you  prefer  the  corporal  works  of 
mercy  V 

*  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  spirit- 
ual,' said  Barbe  gravely.  *  1  do 
not  see  how  one  could  live  with- 
out doing  good  to  somebody.  Is 
it  not  our  duty,  monsieur,  to  love 
everybody  V 

'  So  they  say,  mademoiselle.' 

'  And  how  can  we  poor  women 
show  our  love  except  by  working 
with  our  hands  f 

Charles  smiled  a  little.  It  was 
becoming  abeuid  to  hear  this  rich 
young  girl  talk  as  if  she  was  a 
poor  seamstress.  He  perceived 
that  she  was  an  enthusiastic,  tSte- 
exaltde  person,  with  vague  ideas 
of  general  fraternity^  and  doing 
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good  to  all  mankind.    He  was  in- 
terested in  spite  of  himself,  never 
having  heard  a  girl  talk  in  this 
strain  before,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought,  he  went  on  draw- 
ing her  out  with  a  condescension 
that  surprised  himself.     It  was 
not  difficult  to  draw  her  out.  All 
her  own  people  knew  that  she 
was  silent  and  talkative  by  fits. 
Now,  after  the  long  silence  in  the 
salon,  she  chattered  with  a  will, 
and,  with  a  somewhat  provincial 
interest  in  her  own  concerns,  told 
Charles  all  about  her  daily  life, 
her  occupations,  her  opinions.  No 
embarrassment  clouded  her  sweet 
face    and    open    manner.      8he 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  posi- 
tion, the  object  and  meaning  of 
this  interview.     Charles,  with  a 
certain  gentle  chivalry,  took  care 
not  to  remind  her  of  it ;  yet  one 
cannot  say  that  he  enjoyed  all  he 
heard.  Mademoiselle  Buvalseemed 
to  him  to  be  possessed  with  a  very 
madness  of  charity.     Her  senti- 
ments were  so  primitively  Chris- 
tian as  to  be  almost  Communistic. 
She  was  ready,  indeed,  to  confess, 
when  Charles  hinted  the  question, 
that  she  thought  a  Eepublic  the 
justest  and  most  beautiful  form 
of  government    Charles  received 
this     horrible     confession    very 
quietly.      Afterwards    Barbe  re- 
pented of  her  candour  with  tears, 
but  at  the  time  she  had  no  idea 
of  giving  offence.     She  thought, 
in  fact,   that  this  grave  young 
man  sympathised  with  her,  and 
presently  asked  him  innocently 
whether    he    often    visited    the 
peasants. 

*  Who  1     1 1     Nercr  I'    said 
Charles,  shivering. 

*  Do  not  you  like  them  f 

*  I  detest  them.' 

'  Ah  !    Then  what  do  you  do 
all  day? 

*  I  read.' 

*  From  morning  till  night  V 
« Yes ;  I  read.' 


*  Is  it  possible  !  But  what  good 
does  that  do?  said  this  strange 
young  person. 

*  Good  !  I  don't  know.  Yes, 
it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
myselfl  A  man's  first  duty  is  to 
himselfl' 

'Is  it  ?  Ah,  you  do  not  really 
mean  that,'  said  Barbe,  with  a 
smile  and  a  sigh. 

'Excuse  me,  mademoiselle;  I 
mean  it  most  entirely.  It  was 
not  by  my  own  choice  that  I  came 
into  this  world  full  of  miseries, 
and  I  quite  decline  to  occupy  my- 
self with  them.  Our  views  on 
this  subject  are  opposite.' 

*  If  you  mean  what  you  say — * 

'  I  am  speaking  as  truly  as  you 
spoke  just  now.' 

Barbe  was  going  to  plunge  into 
a  further  argument,  when  some- 
thing suddenly  reminded  her  that 
she  and  Charles  were  supposed  to 
be  making  up  their  minds  to 
marry  each  other.  This  reminder 
was  the  appearance,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  alley,  of  Madame  de 
Mesnil,  the  Abbe,  Louis,  and  her 
father  and  mother.  She  caught 
herself  up,  hesitated,  blushed 
scarlet,  and  walked  in  silence 
beside  her  companion  to  meet  all 
these  people.  She  did  not  look 
particularly  happy,  and  as  for 
Charles,  hisgravity  was  unchanged. 
Madame  de  Mesnil  looked  at  them 
rather  anxiously,  but  only  said, 
with  her  sweetest  smile,  that  she 
feared  it  was  time  to  go;  there 
was  a  long  drive  before  them. 

As  soon  as  the  formal  farewells 
were  over,  and  the  party  had 
driven  away,  M.  and  Madame 
Duvfi^l  both  pounced  upon  their 
daughter. 

'  Hey,  then,  little  one,  how  do 
you  like  him  f  Can  he  smile,  or 
is  he  too  much  afraid  of  wrinkling 
that  handsome  face  of  his  f 

'  Ah,  you  may  joke,  papa,' says 
Madame  Duval;  'but  he  is  a 
most  majestic  young  man.    After 
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all,  tlrere  is  nothing  like  birth. 
And  madame  his  mother  is 
charming.  Never  mind  your  old 
father,  my  little  chicken.  Do  you 
like  him  —tell  me  f 

'He  smiled  once/  said  Barbe, 
smiling  herself  thooghtfally. 

She  looked  at  her  father  and 
mother  with  eyes  that  answered 
their  question  quite  sufficiently. 
Then  she  strolled  out  again  alone 
into  the  alley  of  limes. 

That  nighty  her  mother,  going 
into  her  room  as  usual,  found  the 
child  crying,  not  passionately,  but 
softly  and  slowly.  When  Madame 
Duval  insisted  tenderlv  on  know- 
ing  the  cause  of  these  tears,  Barbe 
whispered  into  her  ear  a  confi- 
dence : 

*  Mamma,  I  like  him ;  but  I 
don't  know  that  he  likes  me.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha !'  Madame  Duval's 
peals  of  laughter  made  the  room 
ring.  '  Put  such  fancies  away, 
and  go  to  sleep,  my  little  one. 
M.  de  Mesnil  is  a  young  man 
of  very  good  sense — the  thing  is 
all  arranged.  No  doubt  of  his 
admiriug  my  beautiful  child.  I 
only  think  she  is  too  good  for 
him.' 

Under  this  consolation,  Barbe 
presently  fell  asleep,  witli  tears 
on  her  face. 


II. 


Poor  Mademoiselle  Barbe !  She 
had,  after  all,  as  the  old  nurses 
say,  something  to  cry  for. 

At  Mesnil,  late  that  evening,  the 
Comtesee  was  sitting  at  her  tapes- 
try-work, entertaining  the  Abbe, 
who  was  staying  in  the  house, 
when  Charles  and  his  brother 
came  in  from  the  smoking-room. 
Charles  looked  eager  and  excited, 
Louis  very  grave,  but  with  an  air 
of  something  between  alarm  and 
amusement.  His  brother  had  been 
talking  to  him  for  the  last  hour. 


and  now  began,  with  more  cere* 
mony  and  milder  language,  to 
talk  in  the  same  strain  to  the 
elders. 

'I  am  sorry  to  vex  yon,'  he 
said  to  his  mother ;  '  but  is  there 
no  -way  of  escaping  from  this 
marriage  f 

*  My  dear  son !  Impossible  V 
cried  Madame  de  Mesnil,  while 
the  Abb^  made  an  angry  exclama- 
tion. *What  can  you  meant 
Were  you  disappointed  in  Ma- 
demoiselle Duyall  Now,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised.  I  assure  you 
she  will  look  well  when  she  ia 
properly  dressed.' 

'I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
her  looks ;  she  \b  handsome,'  said 
Charles.  'But  I  cannot  many 
her.  I  know  it ;  I  feel  it.  My 
mother,  you  have  not  talked  to 
her  as  I  have.  Her  ideas  are 
monstrous.  She  loves  nothing  so 
much  as  dressing  wounds.  I 
tremble  when  I  think  of  her.' 

'  She  is  a  very  good  charitable 
young  girl,'  said  the  Abbe. 

*  Very  well,  monsieur,  1  believe 
you.  I  did  not  say  she  was 
wicked.  But  her  opinions  are 
those  of  the  Jacobins.  She  pre- 
fers a  Republic.  She  talks  of 
hospitals  and  sick-beds,  and  all 
the  horrors  in  the  world.  She 
thinks  such  subjects  agreeable. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  a  person 
80  terribly  brought  up  f 

<Did  she  talk  like  that  to 
you,  my  poor  child?  Not  very 
clever,  certainly,'  said  Madame  de 
MesniL 

'At  the  same  time,  Charles  is 
bound  in  honour,'  said  the  Abbe. 
'He  must  not  be  fanciful.  She 
will  make  him  a  very  good  wife. 
Her  love  of  the  poor  and  sick  is 
a  fault  on  the  right  side.  She  is 
enthusiastic,  to  be  sure.' 

'  My  mother,'  said  Charles,  'she 
disgusts  me.' 

'  But  what  IB  to  be  done  T  sud 
Madame  de  Mesnil,  in  constemsr 
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tion.  ^We  cannot  draw  back 
now,' 

'  Listen  to  me  a  moment/  said 
Charles.  *  Here  is  Louis;  he  and 
I  have  an  idea.  Put  him  in  my 
place.  Let  him  marry  Mademoiselle 
DuvaL  He  admires  her  face,  and 
is  more  philosophe  than  I  am.  He 
says  her  talk  will  make  no  differ- 
ence to  him.  Do  yon  seel  I 
will  gladly  promise  never  to  marry. 
I  never  should  have  thought  of  it, 
except  to  please  my  relations.  I 
will  continue  to  live  here,  and 
may  find  this  lady  quite  charming 
as  my  sister.  She  certainly  has 
an  attraction  of  her  own.  But  I 
could  not  marry  her.' 

*  What  do  you  say,  Louis  V  said 
Madame  de  Mesnil. 

'I  am  ready  to  oblige  my 
brother.' 

The  discussion  went  on  till 
midnight,  for  the  Abb^  highly 
disapproved  of  this  change  of  plan. 
Xot  that  it  was  supposed  likely 
to  make  any  differ^ence  to  the 
Duvals — for  them  one  De  Mesnil 
must  be  as  good  as  another ;  but 
it  seemed  to  reflect  badly  on  his 
credit  as  a  match-maker.  He  was 
very  angry  with  Charles,  whose 
good  sense  and  dutifulness  he  had 
trusted  too  far. 

But  Madame  de  Mesnil,  who 
always  had  the  character  of  spoil- 
ing her  sons,  was  not  much  in- 
clined to  take  part  against  them. 
In  her  own  mind  she  had  thought 
Louis,  with  his  open  cheerfulness, 
more  fitted  for  family  life  than 
the  misanthropic  Charles;  and 
now  that  Charles  really  wished 
to  efface  himself  for  his  brother, 
she  could  not  make  any  very 
strong  objection. 

Early  the  jiezt  morning  she 
composed  with  great  care  a  letter 
to  M.  Duval,  in  which  she  felt 
obliged  to  praise  Louis  far  be- 
yond his  brother,  and  to  point 
out  that  the  present  offer  meant  a 
life  of  perfect  happiness  for  the 


charming  Mademoiselle  Barbe. 
She  also  announced  that  her  son 
Louis  would  be  the  actual  head 
of  the  family,  as  Charles  had  de- 
cided to  give  up  the  idea  of  mar- 
riage altogether.  In  excuse  of  his 
conduct,  she  could  only  say  that 
he  had  been  peculiar  and  change- 
able from  his  birth. 

The  letter  went^  and  for  two 
days  the  ch&teau  was  in  suspense. 
Then  came  M  Duval's  answer. 
In  the  most  flourishing  language 
he  assured  Madame  de  Mesnil 
that  he  felt  honoured  and  de- 
lighted at  the  idea  of  giving  his 
daughter  to  an*/  member  of  her 
family;  that  her  praises  of  M. 
Louis  were  not  needed,  for  his 
appearance  was  enough;  and  so 
forth.  For  himself,  he  saw  not 
the  slightest  difiiculty  in  the  sug- 
gested change,  but  he  was  grieved 
beyond  measure  to  sjiy  that  his 
daughter  opposed  herself.  She 
too,  like  M.  le  Comte,  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  set  her  face 
against  marriage,  and  was  deaf 
to  all  the  .arguments  of  him- 
self and  her  mother.  Madame  de 
Mesnil  would  understand  tliat  in 
such  a  peculiar  case  they  did  not 
feel  justified  in  commanding 
obedience.  Thus,  with  real  grief, 
the  good  citizen  was  obliged  to 
see  his  lofty  vision  fade.  There 
was  to  be  no  alliance  between  the 
houses  of  De  Mesnil  and  Duval. 

'  Well,  dear  monsieur,'  said  the 
Comtesse  to  the  Abb<i,  '  this  at- 
tempt has  failed,  you  see.  We 
must  try  again.  It  would  be  best, 
you  know,  if  we  could  find  a  girl 
who  would  please  Charles.' 

*  1  have  no  patience  with 
Charles ;  he  has  lost  his  senses,' 
said  the  Abb6.  *  Beauty,  riches, 
intelligence,  goodness,  he  has 
thrown  away  all  these  with  Barbe 
Duval.  He  is  a  madman.  We 
shall  never  find  such  a  combina- 
tion again.' 

*  Perhaps  we  could  do  without 
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the  two  last — ^without  the  third, 
I  mean,'  said  Madame  de  Mesnil, 
hastily  correcting  herself. 

But  while  thej  talked  and 
plotted,  everything  was  being 
settled  for  them  by  greater  powers. 
War  was  declared,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  more  Charles  and  Louis 
were  off  to  the  front,  to  fight  for 
France  as  Tolunteers. 


IIL 


In  six  months,  what  terrible 
changes !  Play  turned  to  earnest, 
joy  driven  away  by  sorrow :  would 
joy  ever  take  its  old  place  again  ? 
Hardly,  one  would  think,  in  the 
Chateau  de  Mesnil,  where  those 
two  lads  had  spent  their  happy 
boyhood.  By  this  time  it  had 
been  twice  or  three  times  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans,  who  had 
cut  down  the  trees,  hacked  the 
rooms  to  pieces,  and  sent  the 
furniture  away  in  wagon-loads  to 
Germany,  ^o  one  was  there. 
After  her  sons  joined  the  army, 
Madame  de  Mesnil  had  gone  to 
Paris  to  her  mother,  the  old  Mar- 
quise de  Belfort,  and  there  they 
were  now,  shut  up  in  the  besieged 
city,  suffering  cJl  its  privations 
with  the  cheerful  courage  of 
Frenchwomen.  They  could  laugh 
still,  though  France  wasconquered, 
and  Louis  was  a  prisoner  in  Ger- 
many, and  news  from  Charles 
hardly  ever  reached  them.  They 
shivered  and  starved,  and  com- 
forted each  other  and  their  friends 
by  making  fun  of  their  besiegers, 
though  with  plenty  of  grief  and 
revenge  in  their  hearts. 

In  the  last  days  of  December, 
the  Germans  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  8aint-Jean-sur-Loir,  but 
had  not  yet  occupied  the  town, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
cordon  of  General  Chan zy's  troops. 
There  was  a  continual  skirmishing 


going  on,  and  after  each  encounter 
wagons  of  wounded  men  would 
rumble  over  the  frozen  roada  into 
the  town,  through  the  gazing 
streets,  slowly  up  the  hill  to  the 
great  hospital,  where  their  sad 
freightwasdelivered  into  thehands 
of  tiie  Dames  Augustines.  Their 
old  convent  was  now  the  Hdtel 
Dieu,  and  their  lives  were  devoted 
to  nursjng  the  sick.  Dressed  in 
white  fl^inel,  with  black  veils, 
they  glided  up  and  down  the  great 
chill  corridors.  Always,  how- 
ever crowded  the  wards  might  be, 
two  of  them  kept  up  perpetual 
prayer  in  the  church  close  by. 

The  H6tel  Dieu  was  an  im- 
mense building,  with  many  stair- 
cases, and  long  galleries  with  win- 
dows down  each  side,  all  entirely 
paved  with  white  stone.    Facing 
each  other,  through  these  galleries, 
were  the  rows  of  little  iron  bed- 
steads, with  white    pillows  and 
red  coverings,  now  all  occupied  by 
the  wounded.    In  summer,  sick 
people  were    happy  enough   in 
these    great    airy    places,    with 
glimpses  of  blue  sky  and  green 
waving  trees  through  the  many 
windows;  but    now,  when    tbs 
windows  were  coated  with   ice, 
and  the  trees  were  gray  and  leaf- 
less, and  no  number  of  burning 
logs  would  warm  the  chill  air, 
their  teeth  would  almost  chatter 
as  they  lay  in  bed.    There  seemed 
to  be  no  warmth,  not  even  nnder 
the  piles  of  rugs  and  blankets 
sent  by  all  the  kind  women  of 
Saint-Jean. 

Yet  the  Hotel  Dieu  was  a  real 
heaven  to  poor  wounded  soldiers, 
who  had  been  lying  out  for  hours, 
stiff  and  sore,  on  the  hard  ground, 
under  the  iron  freezing  sky.  Thers 
they  gradually  woke  fiom  a  stupor 
of  misery  to  find  themselves  tend- 
ed by  soft  gentle  hands^  and 
watched  over  by  kind  faces.  The 
roughest  of  them  became  tame  and 
manageable  under  the  roof  of  these 
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good  women.  And  because  in 
these  days  there  were  not  enongh 
of  the  nnrsing  Bisters  to  do  every- 
thing, other  women  were  there, 
in  white  caps  and  aprons^  who 
had  left  their  own  houses  in  the 
town  to  do  this  work  of  mercy. 

One  afternoon  Sister  Madeleine, 
the  head  of  the  ward,  was  going 
her  rounds,  followed  by  a  young 
girl  from  the  town,  who  was  a 
special  friend  of  hers.  A  number 
of  wounded  men  had  been  brought 
in  that  morning ;  it  was  a  heavy 
day  for  the  Sisters ;  but  now  the 
confusion  was  over,  and,  except 
for  the  groans  of  some  poor  sufferer, 
all  was  quiet  in  the  hospital  The 
sun  was  just  setting,  and  filling 
the  place  with  a  faint  crimson 
light,  the  first  sign  of  his  presence 
thai  he  had  given  that  day. 

'And  this  one  who  is  uncon- 
scious— he  is  an  officer,'  murmured 
Sister  Madeleine  to  hercompanion. 
*  The  doctor  knew  his  name,  but 
I  forget  it ;  yet  I  think  he  came 
from  this  country.  I  must  ask 
again,  and  let  his  feonily  know, 
for  he  will  die.' 

'  From  this  country  !'  said  the 
girl,  making  a  step  forward. 

The  tired  face  that  lay  thrown 
back  on  the  pillow  was  so  worn 
and  changed  that  his  mother 
would  hardly  have  known  it. 

'  Ah,  ma  soeur,  why  will  he  die  V 
exclaimed  the  girl,  catching  her 
breath,  and  looking  wildly  round. 

*  My  child,  do  you  know  himf 

'Yes,  indeed!  It  is  M.  de 
MesniL  His  mother  is  in  Paris; 
he  cannot  go  home.  Shall  he  not 
be  carried  to  our  house  f 

Sister  Madeleine  was  one  of 
Barbe  Duval's  few  dear  friends, 
and  knew  the  whole  story.  She 
had  a  very  warm  heart,  full  of 
sympathy  with  all  girls'  troubles, 
and  with  Barbe's  in  particular. 

'No,  my  child.  His  only 
chance  is  to  be  quite  undisturbed. 
Come,  little  one,'  said  the  good 


Sister,  with  a  twinkle  of  fun, 
'  here  will  be  a  triumph  of  nurs- 
ing, if  you  can  bring  him  through. 
There,  I  make  him  over  to  you. 
You  are  responsible.' 

Barbe  saw  no  joke,  if  there  was 
any.  She  took  a  chair,  and  sat 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

'  Shall  I  watch,  ma  soeur,  to  see 
when  he  moves  f 

*  Certainly.  The  very  thing,' 
said  smiling  Sister  Madeleine  as 
she  moved  away. 

This  was  idl  very  fine,  but 
M.  and  Madame  Duval,  bene- 
volent as  they  were,  did  not 
quite  enter  into  Sister  Madeleine's 
romantic  arrangement.  The  next 
day  Barbe  did  not  appear  at  the 
hospital.  She  stayed  at  home, 
and  was  scolded  for  her  want  of 
self-respect.  In  two  or  three 
days,  however,  she  appeared  again. 
Her  father  and  mother,  having 
nearly  broken  their  own  hearts  by 
their  severity,  gave  in  humbly, 
and  let  her  do  as  she  pleased. 
After  all,  the  young  man  was 
hardly  sensible,  and  it  was  New 
Yearns  Day,  on  which,  from  her 
infancy,  Barbe  had  always  had 
whatever  she  chose  to  ask  for. 

Charles  de  Mesnil  was  not  dead. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  slowly 
struggling  back  to  life  through 
the  dark  ways  of  pain  and  weak- 
ness. It  was  no  good  or  comfort 
to  him  to  be  able  to  think  again, 
to  realise  where  he  was,  and  re- 
member the  hopeless  fighting,  the 
nusmanaged  armies,  the  sad  cam- 
paign in  the  snow.  For  many 
hours  he  did  not  care  to  rouse 
himself  to  think.  When  his  wounds 
were  dressed,  he  kept  his  eyes 
obstinately  shut,  pretending  not 
to  see  or  feel  anything.  When 
Sister  Madeleine  spoke  to  him,  he 
only  answered  by  a  half-angry 
groan.  She  went  away ;  but  he 
was  conscious  that  somebody  was 
sitting  beside  him,  and  by  and  by 
he  muttered  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
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*  Is  Paris  taken  V 

'  No,  monsieur,  not  yet,'  an- 
swered a  soft  clear  voice. 

Charles  did  not  look  up  to  see 
wlio  was  near  him ;  but  the  voice 
seemed  to  bring  back  something 
long  ago — something  painful,  in 
spite  of  its  sweetness;  something 
that  had  happened  in  a  former 
life,  before  the  long  fighting  life 
began.  There  were  other  questions 
tormenting  him,  but  he  forgot 
them  in  puzzling  and  wondering 
about  that  voice.  From  weak- 
ness, or  pride,  or  shame,  or  fear, 
or  some  stronger  reason,  he  would 
not  look  up  or  speak  again.  But 
the  next  time  his  nurses  came  to 
disturb  him  he  forgot  all  about 
these  things,  and  opened  his  eyes 
to  look  round.  Ko  one  was  there, 
except  the  good  women  with  their 
white  flannel  sleeves.  Charles 
thought  he  had  been  dreaming, 
and  felt  a  cold  chill  of  disappoint- 
ment; yet  he  hardly  knew  who 
he  had  expected  to  see. 

Early  in  the  morning,  waking 
from  a  restless  sleep,  tired  of  his 
dreams  and  of  his  pain,  and  im- 
patient of  his  helplessness,  he  yet 
knew  that  his  brain  was  stronger 
and  clearer,  and  felt  quite  sure 
that  he  would  not  die.  What 
was  there  to  live  fori  <]!lharles 
indulged  himself  in  a  long  melan- 
choly sigh. 

At  the  same  moment  Barbe 
Puval  came  up  and  stood  beside 
him,  looking  down  with  eyes  full 
of  generous  pity.  Her  hands  were 
loosely  folded  in  front  of  her,  and 
there  was  a  faint  colour  in  her 
face,  which  was  very  grave  and 
dignified.  The  cqloar  deepened 
as  Charles  stared  with  his  hollow 
dark  eyes.  Then  he  said  some- 
thing, which  she  had  to  bend  to 
hear,  and  which  brought  quite  a 
crimson  blush. 

*Tdke  off  your  cap,  if  you 
please !' 

How  could  one  refuse  a  poor 


wounded  soldier!  Barbe  slowly 
lifted  her  strong  shapely  handls 
to  her  cap-strings,  untied  them, 
and  uncovered  her  smooth  fair 
head,  no  longer  frizzed  or  padded. 

'Your  hair  is  not  the  same,' 
said  Charles. 

She  stood  bareheaded,  and  smil- 
ing sweetly. 

'  I  have  altered  it  for  my  cap,' 
she  said. 

.  Charles  said  no  more,  but  lay 
gazing  at  her.  Just  as  this  silent 
interview  was  becoming  awkward, 
at  least  for  Mademoiselle  Duval, 
the  surgeon  came  up  with  one  of 
the  Sisters.  Barbe  hastily  flung 
on  her  cap,  and  darted  away  down 
the  corridor. 

Charles  did  not  see  her  again 
for  some  hours,  and  during  that 
time  he  thought  about  her  a  great 
dcaL  At  last,  in  the  evening,  he 
was  aware  that  she  was  near  him, 
but  not  alone;  Sister  Madeleine 
was  with  her.  He  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  have  his  pillows  shaken, 
and  then,  looking  up  into  the 
Sister's  kind  face,  he  said, 

'  Have  I  offended  Mademoiselle 
Duval  again  1  Will  she  not  speak 
to  mel* 

'  You  know  best,  sir,'  said  Sister 
Madeleine,  '  whether  you  deserve 
any  civility  from  Mademoiselle 
Duval.' 

'  1  do  not,'  said  Charles  meekly. 
'  But  she  is  a  good  Christian,  and 
will  forgive  me.' 

The  Sister  smiled,  and  went 
away. 

Barbe  Duval  came  and  sat 
down  beside  him.  It  was  a  little 
like  their  first  interview  in  the 
garden,  for  neither  of  them  knew 
what  to  say.  Charles  was  too  ill 
to  talk  much,  but  this  time  he 
was  the  more  composed  of  the 
two.  He  was  too  weak,  in  fact, 
to  show  or  feel  much  excite- 
ment. 

*  You  are  happy  now,  mademoi* 
selle/  he  said.     '  You  have  your 
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wish :  the  wounded  men  are  come. 
I  am  a  /much  nicer  object,  Ijiog 
here,  than  walking  about  with 
whole  limbs.  Do  not  you  think 
80?  You  like  objects  of  charity.' 

*  Ton  are  much  grander,  that  is 
true/  said  Barbe,  looking  away 
that  he  might  not  see  the  tears 
caused  by  his  bitter  little  speech. 

'  It  is  a  beautiful  state  of  things, 
truly,'  Charles  went  on.  *  Every- 
thing in  ruins.  Have  you  heard 
that  my  poor  old  home  is  dis- 
mantled, and  all  the  furniture 
gone  to  Germtoyi  My  brother 
is  a  prisoner,  and  so  is  my  mother, 
shut  up  in  Paris.  Do  not  you 
pity  usallf 

'JN'o,'  said  Barbe;  'it  is  all 
given  to  France,  and  she  repays 
you  in  glory/ 

'Glory  !  When  it  is  all  nothing 
but  defeat,  disgrace — ' 

*  No,  never  disgrace.' 

'  Well,  mademoiselle,  will  you 
do  me  a  favour  7  Will  you  write 
to  my  mother,  and  tell  her  how  I 
am  done  for)  Then  let  the  General 
have  it,  and  he  will  send  it  the 
next  opportunity.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Barbe. 

She  went  away  for  a  minute, 
and  came  back  with  some  paper 
and  ink.  On  the  way  Sister 
Madeleine  stopped  her,  and  look- 
ed into  her  face ;  its  usual  calm- 
ness was  a  little  ruffled. 

'  I  am  trusting  thee,  my  child,' 
said  Sister  Madeleine. 

'I  know,'  said  Barbe,  smiling 
faintly.  '  I  am  going  to  write  to 
his  mother.' 

She  came  back  to  her  place, 
and  was  tried  by  several  minutes 
of  silence. 

Charles  was  composing  his  let- 
ter, but  he  was  doing  it  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  her  so  in- 
tently, with  such  strange  ex- 
pression in  their  hollow  depths, 
that  she  felt  herself  turning  red 
and  white  as  she  sat  looking  at  the 
blank  page  before  her.     At  last 


he  began  suddenly  to  dictate,  and 
she  to  write,  while  her  firm  fin- 
gers trembled  for  once  in  a  most 
troublesome  way. 

*  "  My  very  dear  Mother, — I  am 
wounded,  and  in  the  Hdtel  Dieu 
at  Saint  Jean.  At  first  I  thought 
I  was  dying,  but  my  life  has  been 
saved  by  tibe  presence  of  Made- 
moiselle Duval." ' 

'  Monsieur,  I  cannot  write  this,' 
said  Barbe,  with  a  quick  reproach- 
ful glance. 

'You  are  disobliging,  mademoi- 
selle. Pray  go  on.  Excuse  me 
that  I  cannot  speak  fiaster :  "  My 
mother,  there  is  nothing  like  a 
hopeless  and  miserable  campaign 
to  show  a  man  his  faults  and  to 
bring  him  to  his  senses.  I  am 
not  too  proud  now  to  confess  the 
baseness  of  my  behaviour  in  the 
affair  you  know  of.  I  dare  not 
hope  that  Mademoiselle  Duval's 
excellent  parents  will  forgive  my 
sins;  but  the  first  thing  I  shall 
do,  when  I  am  able  to  walk  again, 
will  be  to  throw  myself  at  that 
angers  feet,  and  ask  her  pardon. 
I  think  she  is  noble  enough  to 
give  it;  and  then  perhaps — yon 
imderstand — if  she  is  not  my  wife, 
I  do  not  care  to  live." ' 

Of  course,  none  of  this  was 
written  down  for  the  benefit  of 
Madame  de  Mesnil.  Charles's 
amanuensis  was  shading  her  face 
with  her  hand,  and  had  let  her 
pen  fall  on  the  floor.  His  bed, 
fortunately,  stood  by  itself  in  a 
comer,  so  that  the  words  reached 
no  ears  but  hers,  and  the  last 
sentences  were  spoken  so  low 
that  even  she  could  hardly  hear 
them. 

'  Mademoiselle,  my  letter,'  said 
Charles  almost  peevishly,  after 
what  seemed  a  long  silence. 

Barbe  started,  and  picked  up 
her  pen. 

'I  must  begin  again — I  have 
blotted  this,'  she  said ;  and  then, 
with  a  sweet  gravity,  she  turned 
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to  him.  '  Please  say  soznethiBg  I 
can  write — not  all  that.' 

*  I  have  nothing  else  to  say,  and 
my  mother  conld  not  hare  better 
news/  Charles  answered.  'But 
if  you  will  not  make  her  happy — 
what  am  I  to  think  1* 

'  Do  not  be  excited,*  said  Barbe, 
a  little  frightened  by  his  manner. 
'I  think  you  have  been  saying 
what  you  cannot  mean  —  you 
won't  mean  it  when  you  are  well. 
I  have  not  changed.  You  did  not 
like  me  in  the  summer — I  knew 
it.' 

'  I  was  a  fooL  I  did  not  know 
my  own  mind.  I  have  been  bit- 
terly sorry  since,  I  can  assure  you. 
Yes,  of  course  I  am  excited.  I 
shall  have  a  fever  directly,  if  you 
keep  me  in  this  horrible  suspense.' 

He  had  raised  his  voice,  and 
Sister  Madeleine,  catching  the 
last  words^  came  quickly  up  to 
interfere. 

'  Barbe,  what  is  this  1  what  are 
you  doing  V 

'Listen,  listen,  madame;  you 
are  a  witness,'  said  Charles,  thrust- 
ing  out  a  long  thin  hand.  *  Give 
me  your  hand,  angel — ^put  it  in 
mine.' 

'  Quelle  betise  1  I  cannot  allow 
this  sort  of  thing,  monsieur,'  said 
Sister  Madeleine,  trying  hard  not 
to  smile. 

'  It  is  all  right,  madame/  said 
Charles,  with  polite  impatience. 
'Our  parents  arranged  it  in  the 
summer ;  this  is  only  a  little  con- 
firmation. Thank  you,  mademoi- 
selle,' as  Barbe  quietly  laid  her 
hand  in  his.  '  Now  I  swear,  by 
all  the  honour  that  is  left  in  me, 
to  marry  no  one  but  you.  And 
you — you  can  forgive  me,  and  say 
the  same !' 

Sister  Madeleine  turned  away. 
She  was  too  much  moved,  as  well 
as  too  discreet,  to  stand  looking 
on  while  these  two  gave  each  other 
their  promise.  And  as  to  Charles's 


fever,  she  had  an  idea  that  real, 
right  happiness  never  killed  any 
one  yet. 

So  Barbe  was  left  to  double 
Charles's  remorse  by  the  confes- 
sion that  she  had  loved  him  all 
along.  A  strange  admission  for  a 
French  girl,  but  fine  souls  like 
Barbe  are  of  no  special  country. 

There  were  still  her  father  and 
mother  to  be  pacified.  That  even- 
ing, after  saying  good-night,  she 
stood  between  them  holding  a 
hand  of  each,  and  looking  from  one 
smiling  face  to  the  other. 

*  Papa,  mamma,*  she  said,  *  I 
have  had  no  New  Year's  gift  for 
myself.  Yes^  I  know  we  gave  the 
money  to  the  hospital,  but  I  want 
aomediing  for  myself,  after  all.' 

'  And  my  child  shall  have  it,  if 
it  breaks  the  bank,'  said  M. 
Duval. 

The  mother  looked  up  anxiously. 
Perhaps  she  had  some  idea  of 
what  was  coming. 

'I  want  your  forgiveness  and 
your  love  for  Charles  de  MesniL' 

'  My  poor  child  I  The  family  is 
completely  ruined,'  sighed  M. 
Duval  after  a  moment's  silence, 
during  which  the  mother  drew 
her  child's  feu^  down  and  kissed 
her  tenderly. 

'What  is  that  to  mef  said 
Barbe. 

'  It  is  a  good  deal  to  me,  little 
one,  in  times  like  these.' 

'  There,  papa,  do  not  be  dis- 
agreeable/ said  Madame  DuvaL 
'  This  may  be  the  best  New  Yearns 
gift  that  Barbe  has  ever  had.  May 
it  be  so !    We  must  pray.' 

'  Bien  I  It  is  certainly  the  dear- 
est,' said  M.  Duval,  with  resigna- 
tion. 

That  happy  marriage  took  place 
long  ago,  but  a  certain  gray  old 
Abb^  justly  proud  of  his  genius 
as  a  match-maker,  is  never  tired 
of  telling  the  story  of  it 
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DuRNFORD  and  I  were  old  friends. 
We  had  been  at  school  together ; 
had  both  gone  to  the  colonies  for 
a  few  years,  and  after  having  lost 
the  capital  intrusted  to  our  skill 
there,  had,  on  succeeding  to  our 
respective  patrimonies,  settled  in 
London,  our  only  occupation  loaf- 
ing. We  were  both  fond  of  sport, 
but  had  that  distaste  for  ordinary 
society,  of  the  ilve-o'clock  tea  and 
eight-o'clock  formal  dinner  type, 
not  uncommon  in  the  ordinary 
returned  colonist. 

One  dreary  afternoon  towards 
the  end  of  February,  as  we  were 
sitting  together,  having  cut  out  of 
the  conventional  rubber  at  the 
most  excellent  and  comfortable 
club  of  which  we  were  both  mem- 
bers, Dumford  turned  to  me  with 
a  melancholy  visage  (he  had  lost 
the  last  two  rubbers),  and  re- 
marked, '  Jack,  couldn't  we  go  to 
some  tropical  clime,  where  it  is  a 
little  warmer,  brighter,  and  more 
cheerful  than  this  confounded 
holef 

'  Eight  you  are,  Tommy,'  I  re- 
plied ;  '  but  whither  Y 

*  Well,'  said  Dumford,  «I  have 
been  thinking  we  have  both  had 
enough  of  the  gorgeous  East' 
(*  Quite !'  groaned  I) ; '  let  us  steer 
West.  I  believe  a  Eoyal  Mail 
steamer  leaves  for  Brazil  and  the 
Plate  about  the  8th  of  every 
month.  We  will  secure  berths  by 
the  next — go  toEio  first,  and  then 
take  a  run  up-country.  We  can 
easOy  be  back  by  the  1st  of  Jtme, 
when  haply  the  fogs  and  east 
winds  may  be  over.' 

The  old  colonist  rather  piques 
himself   on    the    coolness    and 


promptitude  with  which  he  can 
start  for  any  one  of  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  earth. 

Thus  within  ten  days  of  the 
above  related  conversation  were 
Tommy  Dumford  and  Jack  Lang- 
ham  —  your  humble  servant — 
standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Royal 
Mail  S.S.  Tare,  in  the  grimy 
Southampton  docks.  Soon  were 
we  steaming  padt  the  Needles, 
and  out  into  the  Channel,  which, 
owing  to  the  usual  depression 
from  America,  was  in  a  horribly 
disturbed  condition.  However, 
Tommy  and  I  were  both  old  navi- 
gators, and  though  the  voyage  as 
far  as  Lisbon  was  rough,  it  had 
but  small  effect  on  us.  After 
Lisbon,  the  weather  grew  rapidly 
warmer,  and  when  St  Vincent, 
twin  brother  to  Aden — ^bar  the 
military  —  was  reached,  white 
clothes  and  iced  drinks  indicated 
the  height  to  which  the  ther* 
mometer  had  ascended. 

Tommy  was  in  ecstasies  at  the 
results  of  his  scheme,  and  kept 
pitying  the  poor  beggars  in  Lon- 
don. I  was  not  quite  certain — ' 
perhaps  because  I  wasn't  the 
originator  of  the  scheme — ^that^  as 
the  old  saying  has  it,  '  The  devil 
one  knew  wasn't  better  than  the 
devil  one  didn't^'  and  that  the 
horrors  of  an  English  winter, 
mitigated  by  the  luxuries  of  Lon- 
don and  a  first-rate  club  cook, 
were  not  preferable  to  the  bliss  of 
a  BraziHem  summer,  and  what  a 
Yankee  fellow-passenger  described 
as  most  inferior  hash. 

About  five  days  after  leaving 
St.  Vincent,  on  coming  on  deck 
one  fine  morning  we  found  the 
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ship  at  anchor  off  a  low-lying  ^wn 
which  we  were  told  was  Pemam- 
buco.  As  seen  from  the  deck  of 
the  steamer  it  did  not  present  a 
particularly  inviting  aspect,  bat 
as  it  was  our  first  view  of  Brazil 
we  hastened  to  get  into  a  boat  and 
go  for  a  stroll  ashore.  A  closer 
inspection  only  confirmed  our  pre- 
vious opinion,  and  Tommy  re- 
turned somewhat  cast  down.  He 
was  terribly  bitter  on  the  raffish 
appearance  of  the  foreign  popula- 
tion, as  compared  with  that  of 
our  own  Eastern  possessions. 
Our  Yankee  friend,  however,  in 
two  words,  '  Rum  cheap,'  and  one 
gesture,  an  up-raising  of  the  little 
finger  of  his  right  hand,  accounted 
for  it,  after  the  pithy  manner  of 
his  nation.  Our  stay  here,  how- 
ever, was  brief^  and  after  a  couple 
of  days'  more  steaming,  we  entered 
the  magnificent  Bay  of  Bahia,  once 
the  capital  of  the  Brazils,  but  now 
a  decayed  and  evil- smelling  place. 
The  only  remarkable  objects  of 
interest,  as  the  conventional 
guide-book  has  it,  are  the  lift, 
whereby  the  population  is  hoisted 
from  the  lower  or  business  part 
of  the  town  to  the  upper  part, 
where  the  wealthier  inhabitants 
mostly  have  their  dwellings ;  and 
a  tram-road,  on  which  Tommy 
and  I  were  let  down  and  wound 
up  various  steep  gradients  after  a 
fashion  which  plaguily  frightened 
us. 

However,  we  were  now  to  be 
in  Eio  in  three  days,  and  Tommy 
assured  me  that  from  information 
he  had  acquired  in  conversation 
with  our  fellow-passengers,  and 
especially  the  Yankee,  Rio  would 
more  than  compensate  for  the  dis- 
appointments of  Pemambuco  and 
Bahia.  Many  were  the  stories 
on  travelling  in  Brazil  with  which 
Tommy  had  been  crammed  on 
board  the  steamer,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  gcutle  manners  and 
customs  of  the  natives,  and  their 


proneness  to  stabbing  and  shoot- 
ing on  any  or  no  provocation,  and 
much  good  advice  was  given  him, 
one  piece  of  which  was  destined 
to —  But  what  it  did  you  will 
shortly  know.  The  tip  was  '  If^ 
when  you  are  travelling  up- 
country,  any  one  on  foot  or  on 
horseback  asks  you  to  look  what 
o'clock  it  is,  shoot  him  as  qnickly 
as  you  can,  as  his  only  object  is 
to  have  your  hands  occupied  while 
he  shoots  you.' 

Our  journey  on  board  the  Yare 
was  now  almost  at  an  end,  and 
after  passing  Cap  Frio  (where  the 
weather  is  supposed  to  get  cold, 
but  doesn't),  we  entered  the  Bay 
of  Rio  on  a  lovely  morning.  The 
Bay  of  Rio  is  certainly  very  beau- 
tiful; but  my  object  in  writing 
this  ower-true  story  is  not  to  de- 
scribe well-known  scenery  and 
equally  well-known  stinks,  so  I 
will  pass  to  the  time,  three  or 
four  days  later,  when  Tommy  and 
I  were  sitting  in  the  verandah  of 
the  hospitable  owner  of  the  coffee 
fazenda  Boa  Yista,  to  whom  we 
had  a  letter  of  introduction,  and 
where  we  had  arrived  after  a  very 
hot  and  dusty  journey  of  some 
hours  up  the  Don  Pedro  II.  Rail- 
way. 

'  And  now,  gentlemen,'  said  our 
kind  host,  'having  seen  my  humble 
property  here,  the  whole  of  which, 
together  with  my  house  at  Rio,  is 
at  your  entire  disposal '  (fa^on  de 
parler  Brazilien),  *I  understand 
you  wish  to  see  a  little  of  the 
Sertao,  or  backwoods.' 

*  0  yes !'  exclaimed  Tommy  en- 
thusiastically;  Uhat  is  what  we 
should  like  above  all  things.' 

I  didn't  at  all  think  I  should 
like  it  above  all  things;  but 
Tommy  was  always,  even  when 
we  were  at  school,  much  quicker 
than  I  was,  and  had  before  now 
hurried  me  into  situations  in 
which  I  never  meant  to  be,  and 
which  I  didn't  like  when  I  was 
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in  them.  However,  next  morning 
at  5.30,  two  ponies  for  ns,  and  a 
Portuguese  guide  named  Jos^, 
who  spoke  a  little  French,  mount- 
ed on  a  strong  mule,  were  in  wait- 
ing, and  we  started  for  the  Sertao. 
Our  luggage,  having  to  be  carried 
in  saddle-bags,  was  light,  a  clean 
flannel  shirt,  pyjamas,  and  tooth- 
brush being  the  main  items.  We 
rode  all  day  through  a  wretched- 
looking  countiy,  the  heat  being 
intense,  and  at  night  put  up  at  a 
miserable  venda,  or  tavern,  where 
the  only  viands  were  garlic,  bad 
eggs,  and  came  sec,  or  dried  beef. 
To  add  to  our  discomfort,  the 
lively  flea  and  energetic  mosquito 
soon  discovered  that  two  fresh 
Englishmen  had.arrived. 

Next  morning  we  were  off  early 
again,  and  our  guide  promised  us 
an  easy  day  and  comfortable  quar^ 
ters,  as  he  said  we  should  reach 
ihefazenda  of  a  cousin  of  Don 
Henrique's,  our  former  entertainer, 
before  twelve.  About  eleven  the 
sun  was  burning  down  fiercely  on 
us,  and  we  were  toiling  slowly 
along  the  narrow  bridle-path — 
Tommy  in  front,  myself  second, 
and  the  guide  a  little  way  behind 
—when  I  saw  a  man  riding  a 
good-looking  pony,  coming  from 
the  opposite  direction,  accost 
Tommy.  Almost  before  I  had 
time  to  realise  what  was  hap- 
pening, Tommy  pulled  out  a  pis- 
tol from  a  specially- made  pocket 
in  his  overalls,  and  fired  full  into 
the  breast  of  the  stranger,  who 
immediately  threw  up  his  arms 
and  rolled  from  his  saddle  with  a 
dull  thud  on  to  the  ground.  I 
rushed  up  to  Tommy,  and  fran- 
tically inquired  the  meaning  of 
the  awful  scene. 

Tommy,  who  was  ghastly  pale, 
stammered  out, 

'  He  asked  me  what  o'clock  it 
was,  and  if  I  hadn't  shot  him  he 
woidd  have  shot  me.' 

We  jumped  off  our  ponies,  and 


examined  the  wretched  creature ; 
but  the  bullet  had  entered  his 
heart,  and  Jidius  Cassar  wasn't 
deader  than  he  was. 

Tommy  then  related  to  me  the 
advice  he  had  received,  how  the 
dead  man  had  staked  him  the 
hour,  and  how  he  %iad  deemed  it 
necessary  to  shoot  flrst,  to  save 
his  own  life. 

In  the  mean  time  the  guide, 
who  had  come  up,  and  was  look- 
ing attentively  at  the  corpse,  ex- 
claimed, 

*  Mother  of  God  !  'tis  Senhor 
Francisco  Alves,  cousin  to  Senhor 
Henrique  of  Boa  Yista !  and  we 
are  all  dead  men ;  for  if  it  is  dis- 
covered Don  Francisco  has  been 
slain  by  one  of  our  party,  his 
relations  will  declare  a  blood-feud 
against  us,  and  kill  us  like  dogs 
whenever  and  wherever  they  meet 
us!  We  must  endeavour  to  fly 
the  country  before  'tis  found  out.' 

This  was  pleasing  intelligence 
for  two  respectable  Englishmen  in 
the  backwoods  of  a  not  half-civil- 
ised country.  I  heroically  for- 
bore, however,  to  reproach  poor 
Tommy  with  his  share  in  the  un- 
fortunate business,  and  we  held  a 
consultation  with  our  guide,  who, 
luckUy  for  us,  seemed  convinced 
that  no  mercy  would  be  shown 
him  if  it  was  found  out  that 
Senhor  Francisco  had  been  killed 
by  an  Inglez  who  was  under  his 
guidance.  The  result  of  our  deli- 
berations was  this :  We  guessed 
that  Senhor  Francisco  had  left 
his  fazendaj  intending  to  be  ab- 
sent several  days,  as  his  saddle- 
bags contained  a  change  of  clothes, 
&c.  j  so  we  decided  to  place  the 
corpse  on  the  pony,  lead  it  to 
some  distance  from  the  bridle- 
path into  the  bush,  and  there, 
having  shot  the  pony  to  prevent 
its  wandering  home,  leave  our 
victim  to  the  vultures,  and  then 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  Eio, 
and  off  to  Europe  by  the  very 
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firBt  opportimity.  We  irosted 
that  Seizor  Fiancisco  would  not 
be  missed  till  we  were  safe  away ; 
and  even  if  he  weie,  it  would  be 
ten  chances  to  one  if  the  true 
cause  of  his  death  could  ever  be 
found  out,  as  it  would  probably 
be  surmised  he  had  met  his  fate 
at  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
owed  him  an  old  grudge. 

Accordingly  the  pony,  with  its 
ghastly  burden,  was  led  with  some 
difficulty  about  a  mile  from  the 
road,  and  there  shot  Tommy 
and  I  would  both  have  liked  to 
place  the  poor  senhor  decently 
under  the  sod;  but  we  had  no 
means  of  digging  a  grave,  and  so, 
after  covering  the  face  with  a  few 
branches,  we  hurried  ofL 

We  arrived  in  Rio  affcer  journey- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible,  and, 
iinding  a  steamer  sailing  imme- 
diately for  England  via  Madeira, 
we  embarked  with  Jos^  whose 
cheerM  spirits  on  the  voyage  were 
a  great  contrast  to  Tomm/s  and 


min&  He  left  us  at  Madeira,  in- 
tending to  cross  to  Lisbon  at  the 
first  opportunity,  with  fifty  sove- 
reigns and  a  cheque  for  tiiree 
hundred  more,  which  he  said 
would  establish  him  as  a  wealthy 
farmer  in  Ids  own  countiy,  and 
amply  compensate  for  his  ooforoed 
departure  from  BraziL  Thank 
Heaven,  we  have  never  heaid 
more  of  him ! 

Tommy  was  much  depressed 
for  a  year  or  two  after  returning 
to  England ;  but  as  time  goes  on, 
and  no  suspicion  seemsever  to  have 
connected  us  with  Don  Frandaoo 
Alves'  melancholy  end,  he  is  gra- 
dually recovering  his  wonted 
spirits.  Still,  if  he  is  asked  casu- 
ally what  o'clock  it  is,  I  see  him 
give  a  slight  start,  and  the  colour 
come  and  go  in  his  foce.  As  for 
me,  I  am  more  than  ever  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  place  like 
home,  especially  when  Uiat  home 
is  in  London. 


A  DEAR  LESSON. 


Some  years  ago  every  one  on  the 
diamond-fields    had    heard    of 
Mr.  Smythe*s  parcel  of  diamonds. 
Bayers,  brokers,  and  diggers  were 
constantly  talking  of  that  wonder- 
ful collection  of  gems.     Xo  one 
had  ever  seen  it,  and  some  per- 
sons refused    to    believe    in    it. 
Smythe  would  not  be  such  a  fool, 
they  said,   as  to  keep  a  lot  of 
money  locked  up  in  diamonds. 
But  those  who  knew  most  about 
Smythe  believed  in  his  diamonds ; 
in  fact,  some  men  knew  of  stones 
which  he  had  added  to  his  col- 
lection.    In  this  case  rumour  had 
exaggerated    wonderfully    little ; 
for,   as  a  matter    of    &ct,    Mr. 
Smythe*s  parcel  existed,  and  was 
little  less  valuable  than  it  was 
reported  to  be.   For  some  years  the 
price  of  diamonds  had  been  low^ 
and   Smythe  had  determined  to 
hold ;  but  he  did  not  keep  ordinary 
stuff,  only  picked  stones  of  extra- 
ordinary quality.     Whenever  he 
bought  a  parcel,  he  would  select 
any  perfect  stone  there  might  be 
in  it,  and  ship  the  rest.     It  was 
his  opinion  that  diamonds  would 
go  up,  and  that  he  would  realise 
a  great  profit  when  he  brought 
his  wonderful  parcel  home.      In 
the  mean  time  he  could  afibrd  to 
be  out  of  his  money ;  for  he  was 
a  fairly  prosperous   man,  as   he 
had  some  claims  in  the  mine  that 
brought  him  in  a  good  deal,  and 
had  done  very  well  diamond  buy- 
ing and  digging.      Though  A&. 
Smythe  was  a  very  good  man  of 
business,  he  was  in  his  private 
life  by  no  means  free  from  little 
weaknesses,  and  they  were  not  all 
of  them  amiable  ones.     It  was 
harmless,  if  not  commendable,  for 


him  to  be  very  careful  of  his  get- 
up  and  appearance,  and  to  dress 
with  as  much  care  on  the  South 
African    diamond  -  fields    as    he 
would  have  done  in  Pall  MalL 
No  one  would  have  any  right  to 
blame  him  for  dyeing  his  twisted 
moustache  black,  and  making  a 
very  game  struggle  against  the 
ravages  of  time ;  nor  did  he  hurt 
any  one  by  his  habit  of  continu- 
ally bragging  and  boasting  of  the 
position  he  held  and  the  people 
he  knew  '  at  home ' — for  this  is 
a   weakness    common    to    many 
worthy  and  respectable  dwellers 
in  the  distant  parts  of  our  em- 
pire.    But   he    had   one   failing 
which  was   rather  mischievous: 
although  he  was  by  no  means  a 
young  man — for  he  was  nearer 
fifty  than  forty — he  was  as  vain 
as  a  girl,  or  rather  as  a  vain  man, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
so  attractive  and  fascinating  that 
the  other  sex  found  him  irresisti- 
ble.    He  loved  to  pose  in  the 
character   of  a  Don   Juan,  and 
though  his  past  successes   were . 
his  favourite  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, he  took   care  to   let  it  be 
known  that,  if  he  cared,  he  could 
continue  these  little  hiBtories  up 
to  the  present  time.     In  fact,  he 
had  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
a  man  very  dangerous  to  the  do- 
mestic peace  of  his  neighbours, 
and  he  took  no  little  phde  and 
pleasure  in  having  such  a  reputa- 
tion, and  was  careful  to  maintain  % 
even  sometimes  by  rather  unjustly 
damaging  the  fair  fame  of  some  of 
the  ladies  who  had  the  privily 
of  his  friendship. 

It  was  his  custom  every  year  to 
vary  the  monotony  of  diamond- 
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field  life  by  occasionally  paying 
visits  to  the  coast ;  and,  from  the 
hints  and  suggestions  he  would 
make  when  he  came  back,  it 
would  seem  that  when  on  his 
travels  he  was  always  on  the 
watch  for  an  opportunity  to  get 
up  the  flirtations  he  gloried  in 
carrying  on.  It  was  on  one  of 
those  trips  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  Captain  Hamilton  was 
supposed  to  have  lately  sold  out 
of  the  army,  and,  from  what  he 
said,  he  seemed  to  be  possessed 
of  a  nice  little  capital,  which  he 
hoped  to  double  in  some  colonial 
venture.  He  didn't  care  what  he 
went  in  for — farming,  diamond- 
mining,  gold-digging.  He  didn't 
care  much  what  it  was,  so  long 
as  it  paidj  he  said  soldiering 
was  a  bad  game  for  a  married 
man,  and  he  intended  to  double 
his  capital  before  he  went  home ; 
for  England  was  no  country  for  a 
man  to  live  in  who  had  not  some 
thousands  a  year.  Mr.  S  my  the 
did  not  at  first  take  very  kindly 
to  the  Captain,  who  seemed  a 
dullish  heavy  sort  of  man,  and 
cared  to  talk  about  very  little 
besides  betting  and  racing.  But 
Mrs.  Hamilton  quite  made  up  for 
any  defects  in  her  husband.  She 
was  an  extremely  pretty  young 
woman,  so  young-looking  that  she 
might  have  been  hardly  out  of 
her  teens,  with  a  half-mischievous, 
half-demure  manner,  which  our 
friend  found  very  fascinating ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him ;  for 
it  was  his  idiosyncrasy  to  believe 
that  he  was  irresistible  with  all 
women.  Certainly  she  was  a 
woman  whom  any  man  might 
fall  in  love  with — a  brown-haired, 
blue-eyed  little  thing,  with  a  de- 
lightfully neat  little  figure,  and 
always  becomingly  dressed.  *  Be- 
gad, she's  a  devilish  nice  little 


woman  !  I  must  persuade  them 
to  come  up  to  Kimberley.  Hamil- 
ton would  do  well  there,  though 
he's  a  stupid  oaf  of  a  fellow,'  said 
Mr.  Smythe  to  himself,  as  he 
gave  his  moustaches  a  twist,  look- 
ing at  himself  in  the  glass,  and 
putting  on  a  Mephistophelean  grin 
on  which  he  prided  himself. 
Accordingly  he  suggested  it  to 
Hamilton  that  he  had  better 
make  his  home  on  the  diamond- 
fields,  as  it  was  -the  best  place  for 
a  man  of  energy  and  capital. 
Captain  Hamilton  at  once  fell 
into  the  trap  which  this  artful 
schemer  had  laid  for  him.  *  Dare- 
say it  was  as  good  a  place  to  go 
to  as  any  other,'  said  he.  It 
seemed  to  him  it  was  a  beastly 
country ;  while  Mrs.  Hamilton 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  persuading 
her  husband,  and  so  anxious  to 
go  to  the  fields,  that  Mr.  Smythe 
put  the  most  flattering  inference 
on  her  support. 

So  it  came  about  that  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  were  Mr. 
Smythe's  fellow- passengers  from 
Capetown  to  the  diamond-fields, 
and,  more  or  less  under  his  aus- 
pices, settled  amongst  the  queer 
community  who  toil  for  wealth  in 
that  land  of  dust  and  diamonds. 
They  took  one  of  those  little  iron 
houses  in  one  of  the  principal 
streets  in  Kimberley,  in  which  at 
that  time  the  most  prosperous 
citizens  sweltered  in  the  summer 
and  shivered  in  the  winter.  From 
their  first  arrival,  we  all  took  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  the  Hamil- 
tons.  It  was  never  Mr.  Smythe's 
habit  to  be  over -careful  not  to 
compromise  the  ladies  he  admired ; 
and  there  was  at  once  a  good  deal 
of  scandal  about  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
and  a  good  many  stories  told 
about  her.-  Captain  Hamilton 
became  a  veiy  interesting  persoui 
when  the  fact  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  some  little  capital  which 
he  wished  to   invest    was    well 
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known,  and  a  good  many  plans  were 
made  for  his  safely  investing  it. 
There  was  little  Mo  Abrahams,  who 
came  up  to  him,  and  told  him  how  a 
few  thousands  would  turn  the  Vic- 
tory Mine,  lately  known  as  Fools 
Rush,  into  one  of  the  grandest 
mining  properties  in  the  world ; 
and  the  Captain  seemed  to  be 
much  struck  with  the  advantages 
of  the  speculation,  and  thanked 
Mo  for  giving  him  such  a  chance ; 
but  he  did  not  settle  to  go  in  for 
it  at  once,  though  he  freely  ad- 
mitted that,  in  Mo's  words,  no- 
thing could  be  fairer  between 
man  and  man  than  the  terms 
suggested.  '  We  must  have  an- 
other talk  over  it,'  he  said ;  and  Mo 
went  off  rejoicing.  After  Mo  went 
away,  Bill  Bowker,  that  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  rugged  honest  digger 
and  pioneer  of  the  fields,  came  up  to 
the  Captain,  and,  with  much  bad 
language,  which  it  was  his  rugged 
honest  custom  to  use,  asked  him 
what  that  little  Jew  wanted. 
'  Excuse  me,  sir,'  he  said ;  '  but 
he  be  going  to  let  you  in  with 
that  swindling  mine  of  his.  The 
place  was  salted  before  they 
washed  up;  and  I  know  where 
they  first  got  the  diamonds  they 
found  there.  I  don't  like  to  see 
a  gentleman  like  you  let  in.  Now, 
what  you  want  to  go  in  for  is 
-digging  ^  ft  established  mine, 
not  for  a  wild-cat  speculation  3' 
and  the  rugged  honest  one  went 
on  to  urge  upon  the  Captain  the 
advantage  of  investing  his  money 
in  some  claims  that  were  in  that 
portion  of  the  Du  Toits  Pan  Mine, 
which  had  somehow  gained  the 
name  of  the  graveyard,  on  ac- 
count of  so  many  persons  having 
buried  their  fortunes  there.  Cap- 
tain Hamilton  was  very  much 
obliged  to  his  kind  friend,  though 
he  said  tiiat  he  refused  to  believe 
that  Mo  was  not  bond  fide;  <  over- 
sanguine,  perhaps,  but  means 
well/  he  said ;  <  still,  I  think  that 


what    you    mention  would  just 
suit  me.     We  must  have  another 
talk  about  it'    Thus  the  Captain 
for  some  time  did  not  settle  how 
he  would  embark  his  fortune,  but 
treated  with  every  one  who  came 
to  him,  almost  idways  entertain- 
ing the  highest  opinion   of  the 
suggestions  made  to  him.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  owners  of  valuable 
mining  properties  were  constant 
in  paying  him  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  he  was  asked  to  share 
so  many  small  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne that  the  bar-keepers  looked 
upon  him  as  a  perfect  godsend, 
and  dated  the  revival  of  prosperity 
on  the  fields  to  his  arrival.    As 
the  Captain  had  a  good  deal  of 
spare  time  on  his  hands,  he  was 
able  to  indulge  in  some  of  the 
pastimes  in  which  he  excelled. 
After  some  little  time  he  was  recog- 
nised as  a  very  fine  bUliard-player. 
At  first  there  were  one  or  two 
young    men   who  thought  they 
could  beat  him,   and  it  was   a 
costly  mistake  for  them ;  but  the 
Captain  explained  he  was  only 
just  getting  back  his  form,  and  so 
accounted  for  the  great  improve- 
ment which  could  be  noticed  in 
his  play,  after  he  had  got  a  little 
money  on.     At  cards  he  was  very 
lucky :  a  fortunate  whist-player,  a 
good  ^cart^  -  player,  while  he  had 
wonderfully    good    luck,     when 
several  times  he  was  persuaded, 
protesting  that  it  was  not  at  all 
in  his  line,  to  sit  down  to  a  game 
of  poker.     However,  though  his 
card  and  billiard  playing  did  not 
lighten  his  purse,  they  compelled 
him  to  neglect  his  wife  more  than 
was  wise,  perhaps.     Night  after 
night,  while  Hamilton  was  at  the 
club,  the  dangerous  Mr.  Smythe 
would  be  sitting  smoking  cigar- 
ettes in  Jenny  Hamilton's  little 
sitting-room. 

Perhaps,  though  people  did 
talk  a  good  deal,  there  was  not 
much    harm    in  itj  and   Jenny 
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Hamilton,  though  she  did  look 
80  yonng,  was,  perhaps,  pretty 
well  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 
Still,  she  became  far  more  confi- 
dential with  her  friend  Mr.  Smythe 
than  it  was  wise  for  a  young  wo- 
man to  be  with  such  a  very  fasci- 
nating man.  Certainly,  when  she 
told  him  all  her  grievances  against 
her  husband — how  he  neglected 
her,  and  was  always  at  billiards 
or  cards,  leaving  her  all  by  her- 
self, how  he  drank  too  much,  and 
was  generally  rather  a  disappoint- 
ment— she  was  taking  a  course 
which  seemed  rather  indiscreet. 
But  it  was  not  only  about  her 
own  affairs  she  would  talk ;  she 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  all 
he  had  to  say  about  himself,  and 
would  listen  to  his  stories  of 
English  society  with  never-failing 
interest  She  would  encourage 
him  to  read  poetry  to  her,  for, 
though  his  education  had  been 
rather  commercial  than  classical, 
he  fancied  that  he  could  read 
well.  *  Ah,*  she  would  say,  *how 
nice  it  is  to  be  foud  of  poetry 
and  art!  Kow,  Jack  cares  for 
nothing  but  billiards,  cards,  sport, 
and  drink;  not  even  for  me,  I 
am  a&aid.'  Then  she  would 
change  the  conversation,  and  talk 
about  Smythe's  affairs.  '  Was  it 
true,'  she  would  ask,  Hhat  he 
had  such  a  splendid  collection  of 
diamonds  ?  She  was  so  fond  of  see- 
ing them.  Couldn't  he  show  them 
to  her )'  Smythe  made  rather  a 
favour  of  this,  for  he  said  that  no 
one  had  ever  seen  his  diamonds ; 
still,  of  course,  he  would  show 
them  to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  only  she 
must  come  down  to  the  office  to 
see  thenL  Mrs.  Hamilton  didn't 
altogether  like  that ;  she  would 
sooner  he  brought  the  diamonds 
'  up  to  the  house.  However,  she 
said  she  was  determined  to  see 
them,  and  she  would  constantly 
return  to  this  subject.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Mr.  Smythe  called. 


he  found  Hamilton  at  home  in- 
stead of  at  the  club,  and  so  he 
did  the  next  time  after  that ;  and, 
rather  to  his  annoyance,  he  found 
the  Captain  had  taken  to  stop  at 
home.  He  used  usually  to  sit  in 
the  verandah,  smoking,  paying 
very  little  heed  to  hia  wife  or  her 
friend.  Still,  Mr.  Smythe  found 
him  a  good  deal  in  the  way,  and 
began  to  look  upon  his  presence 
in  his  own  house  as  little  less 
than  an  intrusion. 

'Do  you  know  that  Jack  is 
fearfully  jealous  of  youf  said 
pretty  Mra.  Hamilton  to  him  one 
evening.  '  Some  one  has  said  some- 
thing to  him,  and  since  then  he  has 
never  left  me  out  of  his  sight.' 

*  That's  very  stupid  of  him !' 
said  Mr.  Smythe. 

*  Yes,  it  is  very  silly,'  said  she ; 
^  but  I'm  afraid  you're  a  dreadful 
man  1  Anyhow,  Jack  thinks  you 
are,  for  he  has.  taken  to  stop  at 
home  all  day  looking  after  me.' 

<  When  is  he  going  to  get  some- 
thing to  do?  If  he  had  more 
work  and  less  drink  he  wouldn't 
take  fancies  into  his  head.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  answered. 
'  I'm  afraid  he  will  go  away  to 
some  other  place.  Won't  that  be 
wretched?'  she  said. 

*  Wretched,  my  dear  !  of  course 
it  will,'  said  Mr.  Smythe ;  and  he 
would  have  said  a  good  deal  more 
only  the  smoke  of  bis  cigarette 
made  Jenny  choke ;  and  then  her 
husband  came  into  the  room, 
scowled  at  his  guest,  helped  him- 
self to  some  whisky,  and  left  it 
again. 

*  By  the  bye,'  said  Jenny,  when 
he  had  gone,  '  I've  never  seen 
those  diamonds :  now,  you  know, 
you  promised  I  should.' 

'You  must  come  to  the  office 
and  see  them,'  he  said.  '  I  don't 
like  to  bring  them  up  here,  unless 
he's  out,  for  I  don't  like  any  one 
to  see  them  but  you.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  that  it's  a  great 
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privilege  for  me  to  see  them, 
though  I  don't  know  what  harm 
it  can  do  for  a  poor  little  woman 
like  me  to  see  diamonds  she  can't 
hope  ever  to  have; -yo*l' taust 
bring  them  up  here,  andshow  them 
to  me  when  he's  out  of  the  room.' 

*  KOy  I  can't  do  that  j  he  is  al- 
ways in  and  out.  You  must  come 
to  the  office.' 

'You  wretch/  she  said,  'you 
want  me  to  go  to  your  office  by 
myself,  but  I  won't ;  it  wouldn't 
do  at  all.  Besides,  do*  you  know, 
he  never  lets  me  out  of  his  sight 
for  a  minute;  he  hardly  ever 
sleeps  for  long,  and  he  gets  so 
fearfully  violent,  I  think  it's  the 
whisky  he  takes.  Do  you  know, 
the  other  day  I  thought  he  would 
strike  me.' 

Mr.  Smythe  was  a  good  deal  im- 
pressed with  this  information,  and 
he  looked  with  no  little  awe  at  the 
culprit,  who  fidgeted  in  and  out 
of  the  room  with  no  particular 
object  Though  he  despised  the 
man,  he  felt  a  good  deal  afraid  of 
him.  *By  Jove,'  he  thought  to 
himself,  '  suppose  he  took  a  fancy 
to  go  for  me — the  brute  looks 
pretty  strong  1' 

'If  I  was  you,'  he  said,  Td 
give  him  a  strong  sleeping  draught; 
he  is  a  misery  to  himself  and 
every  one  else,  like  this.' 

'  I  only  wish  I  could,'  she  said. 
'  He  gets  more  nervous  and  cross 
every  evening ;  but  he  won't  take 
anything.' 

'  Well,  I'd  make  him ;  I'd  put 
a  dose  into  his  whisky-and-water, 
which  would  send  him  off  fast 
enough.  I'd  tell  you  what  to  give.' 

For  one  second  Jenny  seemed 
to  be  thinking  the  matter  over. 
Then  she  answered, 

*  0, 1  wifih  you  would ;  I  would — 
I'd  do  it  to-morrow;  and  then 
you  could  bring  up  the  diamonds 
to  show  me,  and  we  should  be 
alone.  Kow,  write  down  the  stuff 
I  am  to  get' 


Mr.  Smythe  knew  a  little  about 
doctoring,  so  he  wrote  out  the 
quantities  of  a^  drug  on  a  leaf  of 
his  noterbook,  and  gave  it  her. 

'  l^ow  promise  to  bring  up  the 
diamonds  to-morrow,  and  we  will^ 
look  at  them  when  we  are  alone 
and  he  is  asleep.' 

'All  right,'  he  said;  «but  I 
don't  think  they  will  interest  you, 
and  I  hardly  like  bringing  tiiem 
out ;  but  I  can't  refuse  you  any- 
thing, my  dear.' 

Just  then  Captain  Hamilton 
came  in  again,  and,  as  he  seemed 
inclined  to  stay,  Mr.  Smythe  took 
leave  of  his  host  and  hostess,  the 
latter  giving  him  a  look  which 
seemed  to  say  *  Don't  forget'  '  By 
gad,  she  is  a  plucky  little  woman, 
and  dead  gone  on  me  1  Why,  I 
believe,  if  I  told  her  to,  she'd  put 
a  drop  of  prussic  add  in  his 
whisky  1'  said  Mr.  Smythe  to 
himself,  as  he  swaggered  down  to 
the  clab  from  Hamilton's  house. 

That  evening  he  was  in  very 
great  force,  and  his  anecdotes  and 
epigrams  were  wonderfully  bril- 
liant. Every  one  understood  the 
point  of  what  he  said,  and  knew 
to  whom  his  hints  referred ;  and 
his  toadies  told  him  that  he  was 
a  bad  lot,  a  very  bad  lot,  for  they 
knew  that  this  sort  of  reproach 
was  the  most  grateful  flattexy  to 
him.  '  What  an  insufferable  cad 
that  little  brute  is !  hope  he  comes 
to  grief  soon,'  was  the  remark  of 
one  man  who  probably  didn't  like 
him. 

The  next  evening  Mr.-  Smythe 
opened  his  safe,  and  took  out  his 
parcel  of  diamonds.  After  all 
there  was  no  danger  in  taking 
them  as  far  as  the  Hamiltona' 
house,  though  they  were  so  valu- 
able, for  the  Hamiltons  lived  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets  in  the 
town.  It  was  rather  a  silly  whim 
of  the  little  woman,  he  thought, 
her  being  so  set  on  seeing  the 
diamonds ;  but  he  knew  enough 
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of  the  sex  to  know  that  she  was 
determined  to  have  it  gisanted. 
The  diamonds  were  in  a  large 
snuff-hoz.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  diamonds  weighing  from 
ten  to  fifty  carats  each,  and  they 
were  worth  about  20,000Z.  Some- 
thing seemed  to  prompt  him  to 
put  the  diamonds  back  into  the 
safe ;  but  on  the  diamond-fields 
men  get  used  to  the  idea  of  carry- 
ing about  stones  of  great  value ;  and 
then  he  thought  of  Jenny  Hamil- 
ton's bewitching  little  face»  so  he 
put  the  diamonds  in  his  pocket, 
and  started  off  for  her  house. 
The  house  stood  in  what  was 
called  a  garden,  though  very  little 
grew  there.  On  either  side  it  was 
only  a  few  yards  from  the  house 
next  door.  As  Smythe  walked 
up  to  the  door  Jenny  Hamilton 
came  out  to  meet  him. 

'  Hush  ?  she  said,  holding  her 
hand  up  to  her  mouth ;  *  he  is 
asleep !  I've  given  it  him ;  I  put 
it  into  the  whisky-bottle,  and  he 
took  it  all.' 

She  beckoned  him  to  follow, 
and  they  both  went  indoors  into 
the  sitting-room.  From  the  next 
room  they  could  hear  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  Captain. 

'  Kow,  have  you  brought  them  V 
she  said. 

*  Yes ;  I've  done  what  you  told 
me  to  do,'  he  answered.  'Let 
me  show  you  them.' 

'  Stop,'  she  said  first ;  '  let  me 
see  if  he  is  fast  asleep.'  She  went 
into  the  next  room  and  came  back 
again.  '  He's  fast  asleep,  poor 
old  boy,'  she  said. 

Smythe  thought  that  he  never 
had  seen  her  look  so  pretty.  She 
was  dressed* very  prettily;  had  a 
very  brilliant  colour  on  her  cheeks, 
which  became  her ;  and  her  eyes 
glittered  with  excitement.  They 
sat  down,  and  he  poured  the  dia- 
monds out  of  the  box  on  to  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  which  looked 
gray  conti'asted  with  some  of  them. 


'  And  these  diamonds  are  worth 
twenty  thousand  pounds  1  How 
good  to  bring  them  !' 

Smythe  thought  that  he  never 
had  seen  such  a  pretty  little  face 
as  hers  was,  as  she  looked  at  the 
diamonds  with  a  longing  glance  ; 
but  he  was  rather  surprised  when 
she  looked  up  into  his  face  and 
said,  *  Give  them  to  me.'  Of 
course  ho  bad  no  intention  of 
doing  any  such  thing;  the  idea 
was  simply  absurd,  considering 
their  value.  And  Smythe  didn't 
half  like  this  eccentricity  of  his 
pretty  little  friend ;  still  she  looked 
so  pretty  that  Smythe  could  not 
feel  angry  with  her.  Her  f  ice  was 
close  to  his — she  was  looking  up 
at  him ;  he  stooped  down  and 
kissed  her.  Just  then  he  heard 
a  step  behind  him,  and  as  he 
turned  round,  his  head  struck 
against  something  hard :  it  was 
the  muzzle  of  a  revolver,  which 
Hamilton  was  holding.  Hamilton 
was  wide  awake,  and  there  was  a 
very  ugly  grin  of  triumph  in  his 
face. 

*  Well,  you're  a  nice  old  man, 
you  are,  to  drop  in  friendly  of  an 
evening !  Hush  !  don't  speak  out 
loud,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out 
at  once/  said  the  Captain. 

Jenny  Hamilton  didn't  seem 
to  be  one  bit  disconcerted.  She 
had  snatched  up  the  diamonds, 
and  she  was  turning  them  over, 
watching  their  sheen  with  evi- 
dent pleasure.  Mr.  Smythe,  how- 
ever, felt  anything  but  at  his  ease. 
The  situation  was  a  very  strange 
one,  for  if  he  shouted  out  '  Mur- 
der 1'  he  would  be  heard  by  his 
neighbours  on  both  sides,  who  were 
only  separated  from  him  by  a  few 
feet  of  open  space  and  a  few  inches 
of  tin  wall.  One  of  them  was  a 
young  diamond  buyer,  with  a  taste 
for  comic  singing,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  trip  home,  and 
was  entertaining  his  friends  with 
the  cream  of  the  melody  of  the 
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London  muaic-hallsy  and  as  he 
stood  shivering  "with  fear,  with 
the  revolver  held  np  to  his  head, 
Smythe  could  hear  the  'choms  of 
one  of  the  songs  of  the  day.  He 
had  never  cared  less  ahout  comic 
singing.  Bat  though  help  was 
80  near  he  felt  completely  in  the 
power  of  Hamilton,  who  looked 
veiy  resolute  and  reckless,  and 
seemed  to  be  quite  in  earnest 

Personal  courage  never  was 
Mr.  Smyihe's  strong  point,  and 
now  for  a  minute  he  felt  too 
startled  to  think ;  in  fact,  he  only 
had  sufficient  sense  left  to  make 
him  restrain  his  inclination  to 
shout  out  for  help.  After  a  se- 
cond or  two  he  began  to  feel  more 
assured.  It  seemed  so  unlikely 
that  he  should  be  murdered  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  within 
calling  distance  of  several  men; 
only  the  revolver  was  real  enough, 
"When  a  man  is  holding  a  revol- 
ver up  to  your  head,  you  have 
the  worst  of  the  position.  He 
mayn't  care  to  shoot ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may ;  and,  what- 
ever the  ultimate  consequences 
may  be  to  him,  the  immediate 
consequences  to  you  are  sure. 

In  a  half-hearted  way  for  one 
second  Smythe  thought  of  re- 
sisting, and  he  made  a  move- 
ment with  his  hand  towards  his 
pocket. 

'Keep  your  hands  up;  you'd 
better,'  said  the  other. 

Smythe  obeyed  him,  and  sat 
holding  his  hand  above  his  head, 
looking  veiy  ridiculous. 

'You'd  better  take  that  from 
him,  Jen,'  said  Hamilton;  and 
Jenny  Hamilton  put  her  hand 
into  her  dear  friend's  pocket  and 
deftly  eased  him  of  his  revolver. 
A  gleam  of  hope  came  into  Mr, 
Smythe's  heart  After  all,  he 
thought,  people  don't  commit  ho- 
micide without  reason;  and  he 
saw  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with 
an  outraged  husband,  but  with  a 


pair  of  sharpers.  He  certainly 
began  to  wish  that  his  diamonds 
were  in  his  safe  at  home ;  but  he 
knew  they  were  difficult  property 
to  deal  with,  and  hoped  to  get  off 
without  making  any  great  sacri- 
fice. 

*  What  the  devil  do  you  mean 
by  this.  Captain  Hamilton  f  he 
said,  trying  to  put  on  an  air  of  an 
concern  he  didn't  feeL  'Surely 
it's  a  poor  joke  to  steal  into  your 
own  drawing-room,  and  hold  a  re- 
volver up  to  the  head  of  a  man 
you  find  calling  on  your  wifeu' 

'I  don't  set  up  for  being  a 
good  joker,'  said  the  Captain; 
'but  my  jokes  are  eminently  prac- 
tical, as  you'd  leam  if  the  police 
of  London,  New  York,  and  'Frisco 
told  you  what  they  know  of  Jack 
Hamilton.' 

'Well,  you'd  better  say  what 
you  hope  to  make  out  of  this,' 
said  Mr.  Smythe. 

'I  intend,'  said  the  Captain, 
'to  make  a  job  for  the  crowners 
inquest  of  you,  and  those  dia- 
monds for  myself.' 

'  Don't  talk  nonsense,  man;  you 
won't  frighten  me,  I'm  not  so 
easily  fooled.  Why,  if  I  don't 
turn  up,  a  dozen  men  will  know 
where  to  look  for  me ;  besides 
that,  they  will  hear  you  shoot  next 
door.  Why,  if  you  shoot^  you'd 
be  hung.' 

'  You've  no  call  to  bother  year 
head  about  me.  I  can  play  this 
hand  without  your  advice,'  said 
the  Captain.  '  See  here :  first  I 
shoot  you;,  then  Jen  puts  the 
diamonds  away ;  then  I  give  my- 
self up  to  the  police;  Jen  con- 
fesses ;  I  take  my  trial,  like  a  man, 
and  show  that  I  shot  you  be- 
cause I  found  you  here  alone  with 
my  wife,  after  you'd  got  her  to 
drug  my  liquor.  See  here:  the 
whisky  bottle  in  the  next  room 
is  drugged.  Jen  has  got  the  pa- 
per you  wrote  out.  The  chemist 
she  got  the  stuff  ftom  can  be 
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fonnd,  and  you've  taken  care  to 
let  every  one  know  what  your 
game  is.  What  do  you  think  a 
jury  would  do  to  mel  You'd 
have  to  look  a  long  time  before 
you'd  get  one  who  would  find  me 
guilty  of  murder.  Hung  !  why, 
I  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the 
vindicator  of  the  sanctity  of  do- 
mestic life.  Guess  they'd  get  up 
a  testimonial  for  me.' 

Then  Mr.  Smythe  realised  the 
terrible  position  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  man  seemed  to  be 
in  earnest,  and  there  was  a  deter- 
mined look  in  his  cruel  hard  face 
which  made  Smythe  believe  that 
he  dared  do  what  he  said ;  and  ii 
he  did,  it  was  true  that  he  would 
be  in  very  little  danger  of  being 
punished.  Smythe  could  remem- 
ber a  somewhat  similar  case,  in 
which  a  jury-  had  indorsed  the 
popular  verdict  of  'Served  him 
light,'  by  finding  a  prisoner,  who 
had  killed  the  man  who  had 
wronged  him,  not  guilty. 

He  could  hear  the  words  of  the 
song  which  were  being  sung  next 
door,  and  he  knew  that  if  he 
shouted  out  murder  he  could  sum- 
mon help,  but  he  daren't  shout 
out.  Help  was  near,  but  the  re- 
volver was  nearer. 

'  Stop,'  he  said,  catching  at  a 
last  straw  ;  *  you  don't  know  that 
some  one  can't  prove  I  had  the 
diamonds  with  me !' 

'  I'll  chance  that,'  said  Hamil- 
ton. '  You  see,  no  one  has  ever 
seen  the  diamonds  but  us.' 

As  Hamilton  said  this  Jenny 
left  the  room  with  the  diamonds 
in  her  hand,  and  then  came  back 
again  without  them.-  Smythe  felt 
that  he  had  seen  the  last  of  the 
stones,  which  were  likely  to  cost 
him  so  dear. 

'  Spare  me  !  for  Heaven's  sake, 
spare  mel  What  have  I  done 
that  you  should  kill  me?  Keep 
the  diamonds,  and  let  me  go.' 

'  That  won't  do,  I  am  afraid,' 


said  Hamilton ; '  you  might  change 
your  mind,  and  try  and  get  the 
diamonds  back.  Of  course  I  don't 
want  to  shoot  you,  but  it's  the 
way  to  play  my  game.' 

Then  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  had 
come  back  into  the  room,  spoke 
for  the  first  time. 

'  What's  the  good  of  all  this 
talk,  Jackl  Make  haste  and  get 
it  all  over.' 

Just  then,  in  his  extremity,  an 
idea  came  into  Smythe's  mind, 
and  again  he  began  to  hope. 

'  Stop,' he  said.  *  Why  kill  mel 
I  have  money  in  the  bank.  Spare 
me,  and  I  wUl  write  a  cheque  for 
five  hundred.' 

'  It's  risky  for  me,'  said  Captain 
Hamilton.  '  Still,  a  little  ready 
comes  in  handy.  I  will  take 
a  thou.' 

With  a  very  shaky  hand  Smythe 
wrpte  out  the  cheque  for  the 
amount  asked  for,  the  Captain 
still  holdiug  the  revolver  up  to 
his  head.  Smythe  handed  over 
the  cheque. 

*Now  I  can  go,  I  suppose  f 
he  said,  making  for  the  door. 

'  Not  yet,'  said  the  other.  *  Get 
the  paper,  Jen.  Now  write  out  a 
note  to  me,  enclosing  the  cheque 
for  a  card  debt,'  he  added,  as  his 
wife  took  down  some  paper  and 
placed  it  before  their  guest. 
Smythe  wrote  the  letter  he  re- 
quired. 

*  That  will  do.  Now  write  to 
Jen,  sending  her  the  diamonds.' 

'  What  am  I  to  say )'  said 
Smythe. 

*  What  are  you  to  say  ?  Why, 
you  don't  want  me  to  write  a  love- 
letter  to  my  own  wife — it's  more 
in  your  line  than  mine ;  but  make 
it  pretty  sweet,  for  I  don't  know 
but  that  the  old  plan  isn't  best 
after  alL' 

Smythe  had^written  love-letters 
to  other  men's  wives  before,  but 
never  under  similar  circumstances, 
with  the  husband  witnessing  the 
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perfoimance  'with  a  loaded  re- 
volver  in  his  band,  nor  bad  be 
ever  made  sucb  a  veiy  expensive 
present.  It  was  some  time  before 
be  could  pull  bimself  together 
sufficiently  to  write,  and  one  or 
two  attempts  were  condemned  by 
bis  severe  critic,  wbo  said, 

*Noy  tbat  sort  of  slasb  ain't 
good  enough.  Put  a  little  more 
sugar  in  it.  Why,  blank  it,  man, 
I  thought  you  were  so  good  at  it  !* 

At  last  the  right  sort  of  note 
was  written. 

*  That  will  do.  Here,  what  do 
you  think  of  it,  Jen  V  said  the 
Captain,  passing  the  note  across 
to  bis  partner. 

'  Why,  I  think  it  a  dear  little 
note;  it's  a  beautiful  note;  the 
prettiest  note  I  ever  got.  What 
a  darling  man  you  are  to  give  me 
sucb  a  present,  and  yet  what  a 
wicked  wretch  you  are  to  write 
like  that  to  me  !'  and  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton looked  at  her  conespondent, 
wbo  was  regarding  her  with  no 
very  loving  glance,  and  then  burst 
into  a  peal  of  silvery  laughter. 

The  Captain  seemed  to  take  up 
the  joke.  *  Why,  blank  it,  man,' 
be  said,  '  but  you're  a  generous 
big-hearted  fellow.  There  are  some 
men  who  wouldn't  care  about 
their  wives  taking  presents  from 
sucb  a  gay  cuss  as  you,  but  I 
know  you  mean  no  barm,  old 
fellow ;'  and  the  Captain  gave  bim 
a  slap  on  the  back  with  his  un- 
occupied band,  which  made  him 
start  with  terror.  *  No,'  he  con- 
tinued, as  bis  visitor  made  as  if 
be  was  going,  *  you  sha'n't  go  yet. 
Stop  and  drink,  stop  and  drink,' 
he  repeated,  with  a  warning  ges- 
ture in  his  face. 

Mr.  Smythe  sat  down  at  this 
pressing  invitation,  and  took  one 
or  two  glasses  of  brandy-and- 
water.  He  felt  that  bis  nerve 
was  altogether  gone,  and  that  be 


was  obliged  to  obey  the  other. 
At  last  Hamilton  lei  bim  go, 
and  opening  the  door  for. bim, 
took  a  noisy  leave  of  him, 
that  the  neighbours  must  have 
heard ;  and  then  be  lurched  home 
iu  such  a  state  of  brandy  and 
shock  that  he  could  hardly  realise 
bis  loss  before  he  tumbled  into  bed. 

The  next  morning  be  did  not 
wake  up  until  it  was  late,  past 
ten  o'clock,  and  then  be,  by 
degrees,  remembered  the  events 
of  the  night  before.  '  Was  it  a 
dieam  V  be  thought ;  and  he  went 
to  bis  safe,  and  found  out  tbat 
it  was  no  dream — the  diamonds 
were  not  there  I  What  could  be 
do  to  get  bis  diamonds  back  9  was 
bis  first  thought.  He  could  tliink 
of  nothing,  for  he  remembered 
the  letters  be  had  written,  and 
already  it  was  too  late  to  stop 
the  cheque,  for  he  knew  it  would 
have  been  presented  as  soon  as 
the  bank  opened.  Then  he  began 
to  think  that  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  would  be  to  keep  bis 
sorrows  to  bimself,  for  no  one 
would  believe  bis  story ;  and  the 
people  wbo  lived  next  door  to 
the  Hamiltons  would  have  beard 
Captain  Hamilton  let  bim  out 
of  his  bouse,  and  would  never 
believe  tbat  anything  of  the  sort 
had  bappened  to  bim  tbat  even- 
ing. So  Mr.  Smythe  did  nothing, 
and  be  was  not  surprised  tbat 
evening  to  hear  tbat  among  the  pas- 
sengers by  the  coach  to  Capetown 
were  bis  friends  the  Hamiltons. 

He  never  saw  them  again,  nor 
did  be  wish  to.  They  were  last 
seen,  some  time  ago,  in  Paris. 
Hamilton  was  the  same  stolid, 
heavy-dragoon  looking  man,  and 
Jenny  Hamilton  was  as  young 
and  charming- looking  as  ever; 
and  they  seemed  to  be  very  pros- 
perous, so  they  probably  did  well 
with  Smythe's  diamonds. 

D.  J.  BRLGBAVE. 
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It  was  onoe  on  a  time,  as  the  story-books 

There  live4  in  the  Schwazzwald  a  Baron  so 

So  joTUl  and  hearty,  so  fond  of  good  cheer. 
And  he  passed  all  his  days  there  In  honting 

the  deer; 
His  erenings  he  spent  at  his  Schloss,  where, 

I'm  thinking. 
But  little  went  on  besides  eating  and  drink- 

iog; 
And  old  chroniolers  tell  ns-^nd  they  ought 

to  know— 
That  the  *  cany  ings-on '  thoxe  were  not  comma 

il/aut. 
It  was  long,  long  ago— at  a  most  remote 

date— 
When  the  matter  occurred  which  I  have  to 

relate; 
It  was  long  before  days  of  madness  and  worry 
Engender^  by  railways  with  Bradshaw  and 

Murray ; 
Long  before  there  were  tables  at  which  you 

might  bet^ 
Or  could  lose  half  a  fortune  each  day  at  rou- 
lette— 
Or  they  made  cuckoo-clocks  and  those  horrid 

cigars. 
Or  the  *PHhrer*  was  written  by  Dr.  Carl 

Schnars; 
In  short,  long  before  we  arrived  at  that  line 

meant 
By  modems  whenever  they  talk  of  refine- 
ment. 
The  depths  of  the  forest  were  marshy  and 

sodden. 
The  trees  were  nnhewn,  and  the  grass  was 

untrodden ; 
There  was  scarcely  a  hut  or  a  human  abode. 
There  was  hardly  a  pathway,  and  much  less 

aroadl 
Whilst  the  glades  were  so  hatmted  with  spirits 

of  evil. 
Or  good  little  fairies,  who  played  such  vaga- 
ries— 
With  sprites  ever  tricksy,  and  brownie  and 

pixie — 
•Who  could  not  be  quiet,  but  made  such  a 

riot- 
That  the  forest  itself  was  a  forest  primeval  t 
There  the  Baron  rraided— I  said  this  before— 
And  perhaps  the  digression  you'll  reckon  a 

bore 
(But  I  must  introduce  this  little  variety 
To  show  his  high  ^atus  in  foreign  society). 
Kow  he  owned  all  the  land  there  —a  very  good 

reason— 
And  lived  in  a  castle  ancient  and  bold. 
With  cellar  beneath  constructed  to  hold 
large  vats  filled  with  ^ine  of  number  untold. 
Which  served  very  well  to  keep  out  the  cold — 
When  his  guests  came  to  see  him  and  hunt  in 

the  season. 
'Twas  hunting  one  day,  that  the  Baron  so 

gay. 

And   his  friends  who  drank  deeply   at 
nights. 
Each  began  to  feel  dry,  and  anxious  to  try 

Any  liquor  to  set  him  to  rights. 
The  Baron  spoke  up,  as  he  drained  off  a  cup 

And  scowled  at  Ids  friends,  and  he  curst — 
*  m  give  yellow  gold,  or  a  butt  of  wine  old, 

To  him  who  will  quench  me  this  thirst  1' 


They  gave  him  cold  water— he  roared  like  a 

lion- 
It  fizzed  off  his  tongue  as  it  would  a  hot  iron ; 
They  filled  up  the  iKlne-cnp,  filled  higher 

and  higher, 
But  poor  B-iron  Fritz  became  dryer  and  dryer , 
Till  just  OS  he  thought  he  was  going  to  ex- 
pire. 
There  arose  from  the  grass  a  most  comely 

young  lass, 
Whose  beauty  and  brightness  none  e*er  could 

surpass. 
As  sweetest  music  her  approach  then  her- 
alded, 
She  looked  like  a  picture  Mr.  Fitzgerald  did, 
With  her  long  fair  hair  all  rippling  down, 
Soft  gauzy  wings  and  a  jewelled  crown ; 
With  eyes  so  blue  and  so  wondrous  bright, 
They  made  Fritz  wink  with  their  brilliant 

light! 
(The  Boron  tried  hard  then  his  fears  to 

whistle  down. 
As  light  she  swu'ig  on  the  finest  of  thistle- 
down.) 
'  Fm  good  Fair^  Ripple,'  she  sang  with  a 

langh; 
'  And  bring  you  my  pitcher  and  ask  you  to 

quafT; 
It  will  moisten  yonr  throat  and  will  brighten 

your  eye ; 
As  long  as  yon  h:»ve  it  youTl  never  feel  dry. 
Drink,  but  not  deeply,  or  tome  daf  you  trill  rue 
Beoeiving  the  pitch<r  I  gite  unto  you  P 
Then  most  sweetly  she  smiled,  and,  ceasing 

to  sing, 
Soon  flew  out  of  sight  on  a  dragon-fly's  wing. 
Then  Fritz  quickly  started,  and  gave  a  great 

yawn, 
And  look«l  round  for  his  friends,  bnt  found 

they  were  gone ; 
Then  thought  he'd  been  dreaming,  but  as  he 

jumped  up, 
Saw  spvkling  beside  him  the  gold-jewelled 

cup. 
He  seized  it  at  once,  and  he  took  a  good 

draught. 
He  sprang,  and  he  danced,  as  ho  shouted 

and  Inughed. 
'Twas  better  than  iced  seltzer  water  and 

hock. 
And  cooler  than  licking  a  Wenham  Lake 

block ; 
'Twas  finer  than  Clicquot,  or  soda  and  b.. 
It  strung  the  nerves  better  than  strongest  of 

tea. 
Baron  Fritz,  after  drinking,  hung  the  cup 

by  a  chain 
Bound  \iU  neck,  in  case  e'er  ho  should  want 

It  again. 
And  he  very  soon  did  so,  for  homewards  he 

rolled, 
With  his  lips  always  touching  that  pitcher 

of  gold. 
Said  he  *  I'll  amuse  my  guests  over  their 

tipple 
With  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  good  Fairy 

Ripple.' 
(He  found  all  t^e  time  to  himself  he'd  been 

talking, 
O'er  shoes  in  the  water  so  cold  he'd  been 

walking.) 
Then  be  wished  that  his  castle  was  some- 
what nigher. 
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And  oould  not  make  ont  why  the  road  was 

not  dryer— 
Was  really  afraid  that  the  water  \i-as  higher^ 
When  he  heard  a  moan  and  an  awful  groan ! 
And  the  Baron  then  found  he  was  not  alone  I 
A  fierce  gaunt  Dryad,  with  tangled,  rough, 

ragged  head, 
He  Mw  there,  shaking  his  ugly  old  jaggM 

head: 
A  gnarIM  old  face,  a  barky  noee. 
Branches  for  fingers,  tendrils  for  toes ; 
Out  of  his  fbrehead  growing  two  trees, 
T^  nod  and  sway  in  the  evening  breeze. 
He  shouted  at  Pritz,  and  then  fiercely  he 

frown  did--> 
'  Put  down  that  pitcher,  or  you're  sure  to 

be  drownded  i' 
0  horror  I  Fritz  started,  for  'neath  the  moon- 
gleam, 
From  his  pitcher  he  saw  there  was  flowing 

Astream; 
Then  he  felt  that  his  blood  was  beginning  to 

freeze. 
As  the  water  came  rippling  up  to  his  knees  I 


He  tagged  at  the  pitcher,  'twai  piteous  to 

see. 
For  the  chain  was  entangled,  he  could  not 

get  free  I 
Then  reeling  and  staggering  oyer  the  bonl- 

den. 
He  found  that  th3  water  was  np  to  his 

Bbonlders. 
In  a  moment  he  tripped  in  the  current  so 

fleet. 
Next  he  etumbled  and  fdl,  and  was  borne 

off  his  feet. 
Suxe  a  sturdy  swimmer  like  Frits  cannot 

drown. 
But  that  irftcher  is  heayy,  and  weighs  him 

down. 
The  water  closed  o'er  him  and  swept  him 

away, 
As  he  thought  he  heard  Toices  seeming  to 

say— 
*  Drink^  but  not  deeplf,  or  mm  dap  yen  ttUl 

rue 
Receiving  the  pticher  I  giee  unto  fou  !* 
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CouE,  gather  round  me,  children  ;  come,  hearken,  girls  and  boys  ; 
Now  cease  yonr  silvery  laughter,  and  put  away  yonr  toys ! 
Gome,  sunny  little  Cissy,  and  Florry  bring  as  well, 
To  hear  the  pretty  history  that  I  have  cot  to  tell : 
Gome,  children  of  a  larger  growth,  who  ve  grown  too  old  for  rhymes, 
For  doUs,  or  hoops,  or  picture-books,  or  pretty  pantomimes : 
Come,  bread-and-butter  misses,  and  come,  practical  papas ! 
Gome,  maidens  with  your  lovers ;  and  come,  managing  mammas ; 
Gome,  fair-haired,  dimpled  Glari,  with  sweet  curly-headed  Nell, 
And  brown-eyed  romping  Jennie,  with  that  pouting  Isabel ; 
And  you,  provoking  Lizzie,  for  you're  safe  the  boys  to  bring — 
And  are  sure  to  keep  them  quiet  whilst  I  attempt  to  sing — 
Pray,  listen  to  me,  every  one,  whilst  I  a  tale  unfold 
Of  universal  interest,  for  it  is  a  Tsle  of  Oold  ! 

There  lived  in  a  valley  a  long  time  ago 
A  light-hearted  Prince,  who  was  handsome,  you  know  ; 
He  was  blooming  and  young,  and  had  not  a  care, 
Save  the  cut  of  his  coat  or  the  curl  of  his  hair. 
Then  princes  were  princes,  I*m  forced  to  confess. 
And  dressed  not  in  broadcloth,  as  other  men  dr^, 
But  in  gorgeous  apparel,  all  jewels  and  pearls, 
In  velvet  and  lace,  and  with  long  golden  curls. 
In  garments  like  this,  our  good  Prince  was  then  clad  in, 
Just  like  Marie  Wilton  when  dressed  as  Aladdin. 
With  shortest  of  tunics,  and  tightest  of  hose, 
And  well  shapen  legs,  which  they  served  to  disclose ; 
With  a  girdle  of  jewels  worth  wnat  ?    No  one  knows 
With  rosettes  and  slashings,  with  buttons  and  bows. 
Over  all  a  smart  cloak,  just  to  keep  off  the  wet,  O  I 
And  a  small  lethal  weapon,  now  called  a  stiletto. 
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Prince  Pippo  ruled  his  kingdom  with  a  light  and  even  hand ; 

BeloTod  he  was  by  every  one  throughout  his  happy  land  ; 

He'd  ministers  so  good  and  true,  with  officers  so  leal — 

Who  thought  less  of  party  questions  than  of  the  country's  weal. 

Besides,  he  had  no  ^  Great  Unpaid/  to  upset  every  right ; 

No  'working  men/  no   bunkum,   and — ^blest  monarch — ^no  John 

Bright ! 
No  railways,  no  revivals,  no  ritualists  and  tapers. 
No  Stock  Exchange,  no  companies,  no  bubble-banks,  nor  papers  I 
In  short,  no  howling  grievance  he  could  fix  his  eye  upon 
Except  one  fearful  nuisance,  I  will  tell  you  of  anon. 

I  can't  make  it  out,  but,  by  chance  or  mishap. 
This  wonderful  land  is  ne'er  marked  on  the  map  ; 
At  least  ia  those  charts  that  are  published  by  Wyld 
Or  Cruchley,  so  usefal  when  I  was  a  child  ; 
But  it  is  to  be  found  in  an  atlas  I  know — 
One  published  by  Messrs.  Titauia  &  Co.  I 

'Twas  a  land  of  rich  fruits,  and  of  wonderful  flowers ; 

Of  pure  silver  streams,  and  sweet  fairy  bowers ; 

Of  rich  pastures,  gay -orchards,  and  glittering  fountains  ; 

With  vineyards  and  cornfields,  and  valleys  and  mountains ; 
Indeed,  like  that  pictured  so  cleverly 
Each  Christmas-time  by  Mr.  Beverley. 
I  told  you  of  a  nuisance — 'tis  a  thing  that's  seldom  nice— 
And  this  was  what  arose  to  mar  the  little  paradise. 
A  river  was  the  nuisance,  and  I  think  we  all  must  know 
How  a  river  proved  a  nuisance— not  so  very  long  ago. 
But  then  we  had  good  engineers,  likewise  we  had  our  Thwaites, 
And  we  built  the  Thanes  Embankment,  and  we  levied  some  new 

rates. 
This  stream  was  strong ;  it  vexed  the  Prince,  its  banks  would  over* 

flow, 
He  sent  his  Board  of  Works  to  see — the  remedy  to  know. 
The  Board  of  Works  they  went  to  look,  and  dined  when  there  they'd 

been, 
And  sometimes  o'er  the  job  fell  out^but  oftener  they  fell  in— >^ 
And,  it  was  said,  when  they  fell  in,  they  fished  for  them  in  vain ; 
Down,  down  they  went,  like  lumps  of  lead,  and  ne'er  were  seen  again ! 
Then  others  went  to  see  the  stream,  and  view  the  boiling  trough ; 
It  came  to  pass  as  they  fell  in,  inhabitants  fell  off. 

Such  numbers  feu  in,  it  was  scarcely  surprising 

For  Pippo  to  hear  of  a  general  rising  I 

Not  of  subjects  wanting  some  princely  concession, 

But  water — the  cause  of  the  general  depression. 

The  pastures  were  flooded,  the  fields  were  o'errun  ; 

Thus  'twas  clearly  high  time  that  something  was  done. 
The  Prince  looked  on  the  sodden  fields,  and  mourned  the  loss  of  life  ; 
Then,  like  a  good  true  husband,  he  went  home  and  asked  his  wife. 
The  Princess  was  both  young  and  fair,  and  Kissme  was  her  name ; 
Throughout  the  land  her  deeds  of  good  had  won  her  deathless  fame. 

*  O,  darling  Kissme,'  said  the  Prince,  *  I  don't  know  what  to  do  1' 
'  0,  that  I  will,'  the  Princess  said,  and  quickly  gave  him  two  I 

'  Dearest,  'tisn't  (hat  I  mean,'  though  he  looked  by  no  means  vexed  ; 
*'  My  kingdom's  in  a  fearful  state,  and  I  am  sore  perplexed  ; 
The  water  flows  at  such  a.  rate,  that  this  fair  land  I  see 
A  mass  of  unpaid  water- rates  it  surely  soon  will  be.* 

*  0,  dearest  Pippo,'  she  replied,  as  round  him  stole  her  hand, 

'  Take  my  advice,  a  "  progress  "  make  throughout  vour  flooded  land. 
Now,  you  know,  'tis  quite  the  thing,  receiving  clerks'  orations 
On  parchment,  with  the  grammar  of  civic  oorporations ! 
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But  go  not  thoB  in  regal  state,  or  perhaps  you  might  be  bored  ; 
Bo  tiJke  your  Kissme's  sage  advice,  and  take  your  magic  sword. 
Pet  forth  alone  and  meet  the  ill,  though,  dearest,  I  shall  cry ; 
Let  it  be  yours,  and  yours  alone,  to  conquer  or  to  die.' 
Pippo  took  her  advice,  and  the  very  next  da^ 
Beached  the  bank  where  Pactolus  was  brawling  away : 
As  he  stood  there,  and  mused  o'er  the  swift  yellow  stream. 
He  noticed  beneath  it  a  glitter  and  gleam ; 
And  just  where  the  current  seemed  almost  satanic 
Was  a  bright  yellow  peak  which  looked  quite  volcanic  ; 
It  rose  higher  and  higher,  then  served  to  disclose 
First  some  great  yellow  ears,  then  a  yellower  nose ; 
Round  green  goggle  ejes,  with  a  mouth  so  fierce  and  old, 
And  rows  of  saw- like  teeth,  all  set  in  gums  of  gold. 
A  more  hideous  phiz  has  ne'er,  to  my  thinkin*, 
Been  made  at  Old  Drury,  by  dear  old  Dykwynkyn. 
Haid  the  monster,  *  I'm  Sprite  of  Gold  I 
I  am  the  friend  of  young  and  old — 
The  great  and  wealthy —brave  and  bold — 
And  I  do  give  them  wealth  untold. 
I  mock  the  famished,  chill  the  cold ; 
For  me  fair  women's  hearts  are  sold. 
Bra 70  men  are  laid  beneath  the  mould. 
Ha!  hall     Ha!  ha!!    The  Sprite  of  Gold !' 
The  Prince  started  back,  saying,  *  What  an  impertinent  fellow  i 
I  never,  no  never,  saw  any  one  done  so  uncommonly  yellow. 
Pray,  my  noisy,  bilious  friend  with  the  rubicund  hair, 
Have  you  the  remotest  idea  that  you're  trespassing  there?' 
'  O,  come  with  me,  good  Prince,'  said  the  Sprite ; 
'  I'll  show  thee  a  glimpse  of  gold  so  bright, 
With  just  a  taste  of  the  golden  gleam, 
So  dive  to  my  kingdom  'neath  the  stream. 
Ck>me,  then !    Come,  then  1    O,  come  to  my  fold  1 
Bow  down  and  worship  the  Sprite  of  Gold !' 
'  I  love  the  golden  sunshine,'  taid  the  Pnnce,  *  at  early  dawn, 
And  like  the  mellow  yellow  on  the  new]y-ripened  com ; 
I  prize  the  threads  of  golden  hue  amidst  dear  Kissme's  hair. 
But  I  hate  the  gold  that  glitters  bright,  my  people  to  ensnare- 
That  stained  with  blood  so  redly,  and  deeply  dyed  with  shame. 
That  can  barter  manhood's  honour,  and  purchase  woman's  fame !' 
With  that  he  drew  his  magic  sword,  and  flung  it  o'er  the  stream. 
Quite  straight  into  the  Gold  Sprite's  heart,  who  gave  an  awful  scream ; 
He  gave  a  groan,  a  fearful  yell ;  he  disappeared,  and  then — 
My  story's  told— the  Golden  Fiend  was  never  seen  again  ! 
The  stream  sank  quickly,  till  at  last  'twas  naught  but  yellow  sand, 
Whilst  peace  and  plenty  reigned  once  more  throughout  the  happy  huid« 
A  thousand  years  since  this  occurred.    Some  travellers,  Fm  told, 
Were  walking  o'er  a  desert  land,  and  found  great  lumps  of  gold ; 
Some  nuggets  were  of  human  form,  in  which  the  likeness  lurks 
Of  Such-a-one,  and  Bo>and-Bo,  in  Pippo's  Board  of  Works. : 
Whpy  Cissy  !  Flo  1   You're  fcLst  asleep  /   Come^  hiss  me  both,  my  loves  ; 
I  wish  yov>d  been  the  older  girls,  then  Fd  have  had  some  gloves. 
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TWENTY  YEARS  AGO  ! 

{With  a  Portrait  of  the  Ex- Empress  of  the  French^  taken  upwards  qfttoerU^  years  ago 

hy  Winterhalter^  and  engraved  by  W.  L,  Thomas,) 


Twenty  years !  how  full  of  sorrow, 

O'er  this  gentle  head  have  past ; 
DajB  so  dark  that  no  to-morrow 

Br.ught  redemption  from  the  last. 
What  a  change  from  all  the  glory, 

All  the  pomp,  and  all  the  pride ! 
Like  a  Roman  pair  in  story, 

Empress  by  your  husband's  side ! 
Lift  the  cnrtain,  see  the  show, 
Paris,  twenty  years  ago  I 

Twenty  years !    Look  back  I    Remember, 

Cheers  were  borne  upon  the  breeze, 
With  the  ^  man  of  dark  December ' 

Throned  beneath  the  Tuileries  I 
Scorched  with  fire,  with  cannon  shattered. 

Stands  the  palace,  hushed  the  song ; 
Luxury  and  beauty  scattered. 

Swept  away  the  giddy  throng. 
Such  was  life— an  empty  show, 
Paris,  twenty  years  ago  ! 

War,  with  hideous  devastation. 

War,  with  cries  and  crimes  accurst. 
Scattered  doom  upon  a  nation, 

Gaye  you  peace  at  Ohislehurst. 
Not  for  long ;  for  Death,  the  traitor, 

Laid  your  love  and  husband  low ! 
Death,  the  coward,  waiting  later 

To  inflict  a  fiercer  blow ! 

Patiently  you  bore  it,  though, 
Pride  of  twenty  years  ago  1 

Gentle  lady,  all  must  love  you. 

For  your  pain  that  bitter  day. 
When  you  prayed,  and  God  above  you 

Took  the  son  you  loved  away. 
Every  heart  of  English  mother 

Felt  your  pang  of  widowed  grief. 
Asking  Time  your  loss  to  smother. 

Begging  prayer  to  send  relief  1 
So  work  on  the  wheels  of  woe, 
Started  twenty  years  ago  ! 

Calm,  impassive,  royal  lady. 

You  are  with  us — that  is  best ; 
Where  the  trees  are  green  and  shady. 

In  an  English  home  at  rest. 
All  the  bitter  past  is  ended. 

All  the  fever  and  the  fret ; 
Least  that's  said  is  soonest  mended : 

Draw  the  curtain,  and  forget 

Flowers  of  life  and  sorrow's  snow, 

Hopes  of  twenty  years  ago  I  0.  s. 
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It  was  just  after  loncli,  in  the 
mess  of  the  Scarlet  Lancers,  that 
Jack  Hartog  said  to  Booties, 
otherwise  Captain  Algernon  Fer- 
rers, '  I  say,  Booties,  come  across 
to  my  stables  and  look  at  the  old 
mare,  will  yoni  I  really  think 
she's  fit  to  do  the  march.' 

'Very  well,'  Booties  answered 
placidly. 

Kow,  the  old  mare  was  a  spe- 
cial favourite  of  Hartog's,  and  had 
won  him  many  a  steeplechase, 
and  had  palled  off  many  a  gam- 
son  race  on  the  flat  as  well,  and 
usually  he  took  her  along  on  the 
march,  not  as  a  charger,  but  rid- 
den by  a  groom.  For  the  last 
few  days,  however,  she  had  been 
a  good  deal  out  of  condition,  and 
Hartog  was  in  two  minds  whe- 
ther to  send  her  to  Aldershot  with 
the  dismounted  party,  or  whether 
to  risk  her  in  strange  stables  on 
the  line  of  march ;  he  wanted  the 
opinion  of  Booties  about  her,  for 
Booties'  advice  was  more  often 
followed  in  the  Scarlet  Lancers 
than  that  of  the  vet.  himself 

As  the  two  men  passed  along 
the  £ront  of  the  officers'  quarters, 
Hartog's  roving  blue  eyes  spied 
out  a  great  pile  of  officers'  bag- 
gage waiting  to  be  carried  off  to  be 
weighed  b^ore  being  despatched 
for  Aldershot. 

Tsay,  Booties,'  he  said,  'lefs 
go  and  get  weighed.' 

'  Very  well,'  answered  Booties. 

So  they  went  off  to  the  weigh- 
ing-machine, and  Hartog  stepped 
thereon. 

'Kow,  Sergeant  Oilder,'  said 
he,  in  the  cheery  tones  which  had 
h^pedy  along  with  his  gay  good- 
humoured  dare-devilry  of  chaiac- 
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ter,  to  make  him.  one  of  the  most 
popular  officers  in  the  regiment — 
'  now,  Sergeant  Gilder,  let  jne 
see  what  I've  put  on  since  the 
steeplechases.' 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  returned  the 
sergeant.  '  Brown,  put  on  the 
weights  up  to  twelve  stone.' 

And  up  to  twelve  stone  did 
Private  Brown  pile  on  the  weights, 
yet  Hartog  remained,  as  at  the 
beginning,  on  Arm  ground. 

'  Ugh !'  muttered  Hartog;  'just 
what  I  expected.' 

Booties  laughed,  his  usual  short 
grim  little  laugh ;  it  might  have 
been  at  Hartog's  disgusted  face, 
or  it  might  have  been  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  twinkle  in 
Sergeant  Gilder's  eyes. 

*  Put  on  another  stone,  Brown,' 
ordered  the  sergeant. 

Brown  put  on  another  stone. 

<  0,  come  now  f  exclaimed  Har- 
tog, as  the  big  lancer  lifted  the- 
weight. 

But  it  was  not  enough. 

'  This  is  sheer  swindling,'  said 
Hartog  to  Booties. 

*  Ha,  ha !'  said  Booties. 

*  Let's  have  another  stone, 
Brown,'  said  the  sergeant. 

'  It'll  carry  two,  sergeant,'  said 
the  private,  with  a  grin — a  grin 
which  was  quickly  reflected 
broadly  on  the  faces  of  the  half- 
dozen  troopers  standing  about. 

'Put  on  as  much  as  it  will 
carry,'  said  Hartog,  with  a  look 
at  Booties. 

And  it  carried  just  eighteen 
stone  ten. 

'This  is  very  queer,' said  Hartog. 

'Kot  queer  at  all,'  asserted 
Booties.  *Er — by  the  bye,  ser- 
geant, is  this  regimental  baggage  f 
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'1^0,  sir;  ibis  is  all  officers'. 
By  regimental  baggage,  Mr.  Har- 
log  would  weigh  just  thirteen 
stone  ten.' 

'  Five  stone  difference  V 

'Five  stone  difference,  sir/ 
said  the  sergeant  quietly. 

'Humph!  I  think  I'll  see 
what  my  weight  is.  Get  off, 
Hartog.' 

So  Hartog  got  off  and  Booties 
got  on;  and  Booties  found  that 
the  machine  weighed  him  at  just 
under  nineteen  stone. 

'  Nineteen  stone  I  Ah,  very 
neat  weight,  nineteen  stone.  £r — 
where  is  Mr.  O'Sheeney  V 

'  Not  in  barracks,  sir.  He  has 
just  left  them,'  answered  the  ser- 
geant. 

*And  you  don't  know  where 
heisl' 

*  No,  I  do  not,  sir.' 

A  great  gleam  of  intelligence 
leapt  up  into  Private  Brown's 
handsome  wooden  face. 

'If  you  please,  surr,'  said  he, 
*  I  believe  as  'ow  Mr.  O'Sheeney 
have  gome  down  town  for  to 
make  'is  arrangements  for  'is  good- 
bye preaching  to-night.' 

'  Hey  V  said  Booties. 

'  His  what  /'  cried  Hartog. 

*  His  good-bye  preaching,  surr,' 
explained  the  man,  with  a  great 
show  of  stolidity — a  stolidity  be- 
lieing  the  grin  lurking  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth.  '  Mr. 
O'Sheeney,  surr,  has  preached  at 
the  chapel  of  the  True  Gorspel 
every  week  this  larst  winter.' 

'  The  de— '  But  there  Hartog 
bit  his  remark  off  sharp,  and 
Booties  laughed.  The  laugh  em- 
boldened Private  Brown  to  con- 
tinue his  information. 

'They  do  say,  surr,'  he  went 
on  diffidently,  'as  'ow  them  as 
preaches  in  the  pulpit  at  the 
chapel  of  the  Tme  Gorspel  rans  a 
great  risk  of  finding  themselves 
some  day  let  down  of  a  suddint  into 
the  middle  of  their  congregation.' 


'  How  V  Hartog  asked  eagerly. 

'Why,  surr,  it's  a  very  small 
little  chapel,  and  they  want  a  deal 
of  room  to  spare  for  the  kind  of 
platfomi  thing  that  Trae  Gorspel 
peoples  preaches  orff;  so,  to  save 
space,  this  'ere  is  set  again  the 
wall,  and  fiststened  to  the  houtdde 
of  the  btulding  by  a  couple  o' 
strong  bolts  with  nuts  screwed  on 
to  'em;  an'  ihey  do  say  as  'ow, 
if  them  'ere  bolts  was  screwed 
orff—' 

'  Let  us  hope  nobody  will  think 
of  it,'  said  Hartog  hastily. 

Booties  laughed  again,  tho- 
roughly tickled  by  Hartog's  sad- 
den accession  of  dignified  decorum ; 
and  Sergeant  Gilder  put  in  his 
word. 

'Are  you  sure  it's  our  Mr. 
O'Sheeney  that* s  going  to  preach, 
Brown  ?  he  asked ;  all  the  same^ 
he  knew  well  enough. 

'Why,  yes,  sergeant;  Fve 
'card  him  many  a  time.  They  do 
say  he  does  a  power  of  good.' 

'  I've  got  a  bill  of  it  'ere,  surr,' 
spoke  up  another  man  from  the 
rear. 

'  Let  the  capi'n  see  it,'  said  the 
sergeant 

Forthwith  the  man  pulled  open 
an  already  loose  jacket,  and  from 
the  band  of  his  overalls  prodnced 
a  dingy-looking  paper,  which  he 
handed  to  Hartog,  who  was  nearest 
to  him. 

The  officers  turned  away,  and 
the  men  saluted;  yet,  ere  their 
hands  were  lowered  firom  their 
forage-caps,  the  laughter,  which 
had  been  struggling  to  come  for 
ten  minutes,  bubbled  out 

Meanwhile,  Booties  and  Hartog 
had  reached  the  Mendly  shelter 
of  the  stables,  where  Hartog^s  new- 
found dignity  and  decorum  gave 
way,  and  he  pulled  out  the  hand- 
bill referring  to  Mr.  O'Sheeney, 
fairly  screaming  with  laughter  and 
delight 

'By  Jove,  it  was  fine,  it  was 
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fine  !  Tve  seen  and  heard  a  good 
many  fine  things  since  Pve  been 
in  the  Scarlet  Lancers,  but  any- 
thing so  grand  as  old  O'Sheeney 
stuck  up  on  a  platform  preaching 
the  True  Gorspel  never  entered  ray 
mind.  0,  by  Jove,  but  it  is  grand ! 
I  wonder  if  he  preaches  against 
sand  in  the  sugar,  and  thumbs  in 
the  beer  ?  I  wonder  if  he  preaches 
against  bribery  and  corruption, 
against  loaded  scales  and  the  likel 
I  can't  see  the  difference  myself 
between  loaded  scales  and  loaded 
dice.' 

Hartog  unfolded  the  precious 
bill,  and  spread  it  out,  holding  it 
up  against  the  side  of  a  stall ;  for 
it  was  limp  and  greasy,  having 
been  apparently  carried  for  some 
days  within  the  band  of  its  owner*s 
overalls.     It  ran  thus  : 

*  LITTLE  BETHEL, 

The  Chaprl  of  the  True  Gospel, 

St.  Mark*8  Gate,  Blankhampton. 

A  Good  -  bte  Sermon 

will  be  preached  by 

ST.  MICHAEL  ANTHOXT   0*8HBENET,  ESQ. 

(the  Scarlet  Lancers), 
on  the  eve  of  bis  departure  from  the  dty, 
Monday,  May  17th.   1880,  at  7.45  p.m., 
when  all  members  are  earnestly  invited 

to  attend. 
Subject:  Honesty  the  best  Policy.* 

Hartog  fairly  yelled.  Booties^ 
'holding  the  paper  against  the 
wall  with  one  hand,  smoothed  it 
out  with  his  whip. 

'  Ah/  he  said  at  last,  in  a  reflec- 
tive tone,  'ah,  Little  Bethel,  the 
chapel  of  the  True  Gorspel,  in 
St.  Mark's  Gate,  at  7.45  p.m.  Tes, 
I  think  I  really  must  go  and  hear 
O'Sheeney  on  "Honesty  the  hest 
policy."  I  really  must.  Now — ' 
and  here  he  turned  and  looked  at 
Hartog  in  a  wise  contemplative 
kind  of  way — *if  we  could  not 
only  have  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  hearing  O'Sheeney  (the  old 
sinner !)  point  out  the  ways  of  a 
good  man  and  the  shortest  cut  he 
can  take  to  heaven,  but  also 
chanced  to  come  in  for  the  diver- 
tisement  of  seeing  those  bolts  give 


way,  and  0*Sheeney  come  down 
like  a  spread  eagle  into  the  midst 
of  the  elect,  why,  it  would  make  a 
very  fair  evening's  amusement, 
and  an  ample  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  our  dinner,  hey  V 

*  Yes,  yes,  of  course — splendid  \ 
but  how  can  you  manage  it  X 

*  First,  by  getting  out  of  this,' 
glancing  down  at  his  uniform; 
'  then  by  going  straight  along  to 
the  chapel  of  the  True  Gorspel  and 
reconnoitring.  If  those  nuts  can 
be  got  at,  we  can  very  easily  de- 
cide what  to  do.' 

It  was  not  long  before  they 
were  passing  through  the  gates  on 
their  way  to  the  town,  nor  was  it 
much  longer  before  they  discovered 
the  whereabouts  of  'Little  Bethel, 
the  chapel  of  the  True  GospeL' 

It  was  a  little  old-fashioned 
building  of  red  brick,  square  in 
form,  and  standing  back  from  the 
quiet  street  of  St.  Mark's  Gate  in 
a  small  enclosure,  securely  railed 
in  from  the  outer  world.  It  was 
a  very  unpretending  edifice,  and 
had  a  quaint  little  porch  and  small 
diamond-paned  leaded  windows, 
few  in  number,  and  at  a  good 
height  from  the  ground. 

*  Those  windows  must  have  been 
built  for  our  purpose,'  remarked 
Booties,  eyeing  them  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

*  I  wonder  where  the  pulpit  is? 
said  Hartog  disconsolately. 

Poor  Jack  Hartog  !  He  was 
an  uncommonly  fine  fellow,  but 
his  was  not  a  brilliant  brain,  and 
for  the  life  of  him  he  did  not  see 
how  on  earth  they  were  to  get 
over  or  through  that  railing ;  for 
of  course  it  would  not  do  to  be 
seen,  and  unless  the  nuts  could  be 
reached  within  an  hour  or  so  the 
evening's  entertainment,  with  all 
its  novelty  and  point,  would  be 
nowhere. 

'Sure  to  be  opposite  to  the 
door,'  answered  Booties.  'Now, 
I  wonder    who    lives    in    those 
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houses  at  the  back  V  They  could 
just  see  the  backs  of  some  houses 
apparently  looking  on  to  the 
chapel  endosuie.  '  Let  us  go 
down  here,  Jack,  and  see  if  we 
can  find  out.' 

Jack  wheeled  round,  hope  re- 
newed in  his  broad  breast,  and 
they  sauntered  carelessly  round 
the  comer,  and  turned  into  the 
more  busy  and  bustling  street 
which  runs  parallel  with  St 
Mark's  Gate. 

Booties  took  the  bearings  of 
Ihe  placa 

*  Ah|  linendraper's !  That's  no 
good,  and  too  high  up  into  the  bar- 
gain. Let  us  go  further  down, 
Jack.     Ah,  .here  you  are !' 

Hartog  looked  up  in  surprise, 
and  saw  a  small  shop-window  set 
out  with  £ruit  and  flowers  and 
the  choicer  kinds  of  vegetables, 
while  in  the  background  there 
were  piles  of  the  more  ordinary 
sorts — cabbages,  onions,  potatoes, 
cauliflowers,  and  the  like. 

*  Gome  along,'  said  Booties ; 
'  this  must  be  one  of  those  over- 
looking the  enclosure.' 

He  stepped  into  the  shop,  fol- 
lowed by  Hartog,  and  there  came 
out  to  meet  them  a  keen-faced 
elderly  woman,  with  black  hair 
and  a  pair  of  very  bright  black 
eyes. 

'  Good-morning,  gentlemen,'  she 
said,  in  a  quick  sharp  voice. 

'  Good-momiug,'  said  Booties. 
*  Have  you  any  peaches  V 

She  came  round  the  small 
counter,  and  dusted  two  chairs 
with  her  apron.  *  Pray  sit  down, 
gentlemen,'  she  urged.  '  I've  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
here  before ;  and  I'm  always  proud 
when  the  gentlemen  from  the 
barracks  come  to  see  me.' 

<Er— thanks,'  returned  Booties, 
with  a  touch  to  the  brim  of  his 
hat ;  *  er — but  how  do  you  know 
we  belong  to  the  barracks  V 

'Dear  sir,'  she.  cried,  with  a 


laugh  and  a  glance  of  her  black 
eyes,  *  I  haven't  served  the  officers' 
mess  for  ten  years  without  know- 
ing an  officer  when  I  see  one.' 
*0,  you're  Mrs.  Forrest?' 

*  Yes,  sir,  I  am.' 

*  Ah,  I  believe  you've  got  my 
name  on  your  books — Captain 
Ferrers  f 

'Yes,  sir,  I  have,  and  very 
proud  to  serve  you.  Perhaps  I 
know  the  other  gentleman  too  f 

'Yes,  I'm  sure  you  do,'  said 
Jack — *  Mr.  Hartog.' 

'  Very  pleased  to  see  you,  sir. 
I  only  wish  you  had  come  a  little 
earlier.  Well,  gentlemen,  what 
will  you  take  ?  Peaches  1  No-o, 
not  yet.  I  have  fine  apricots, 
pines,  and  lovely  grapes.' 

'  Grapes,'  said  Bootle& 

'  Apricots,'  said  Hartog. 

So  one  started  on  the  apricots 
and  the  other  on  the  grapes,  while 
the  widow  stood  and  regaled 
them  with  odds  and  ends  of 
gossip  of  former  regiments  and 
officers  whom  they  had  known. 
And  presently,  when  Booties  had 
eaten  nearly  a  pound  of  grapes, 
he  remarked, '  You've  got  a  chapel 
behind  you,  Mrs.  Forrest' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Gk)  to  it  yourself  f  taking  an 
apricot 

'  Law,  no,  sir !'  she  cried.  '  I 
was  brought  up  respectable ;  I'm 
Church  of  England.' 

'I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,' 
said  Booties  gravely;  'you  look 
like  it  And  er — do  you  like 
having  that  chapel  there  V 

'Like  it!'  echoed  the  widow 
scornfully. 

'Ah,  I  daresay  they  disturb 
you  a  good  deal,'  said  Booties 
sympathetically;  at  which  Hartog, 
who  at  last  b^gan  to  see  the  drift 
of  this  procedure,  laughed  aloud. 

'You  may  laugh,  sir,'  Mrs. 
Forrest  cried,  uuable  to  help 
laughing  herself, '  but  if  you  heard 
them    howling    morning,    noon, 
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and  night,  week  in  week  out,  as 
I  do,  why,  yon  wouldn't  exactly 
like  having  them  there  either.' 

*  To  be  sure  not/  said  Booties 
gravely,  while  Hartog  nearly 
killed  himself  by  trying  to  smother 
his  unseemly  mirth. 

*  You  see,  sir,'  the  widow  con- 
tinued to  Booties,  '  this  is  only  a 
little  place,  but  it  suits  me  and 
my  son,  being  just  large  enough 
for  us. ,  I've  a  good  kitchen  and 
a  nice  little  parlour,  and  three 
good  bedrooms  and  a  dressing- 
room  above.  I've  often  had  gen- 
tlemen here  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  changes  were  being  made 
in  the  stafi^  or  when  the  militia 
were  up  and  the  infantry  barracks 
too  full  to  take  them  aU  in.  And 
then  I  sometimes  have  married 
gentlemen,  who  have  come  a  few 
weeks  before  their  ladies  :  if  they 
have  been  quartered  here  before, 
or  any  one  has  recommended 
them  to  come  to  me,  why,  they 
prefer  a  bed  here  and  taking  their 
meals  at  the  mess  to  being  at  an 
hotel  or  in  regular  lodgings.  The 
lodging-house  people  about  here 
are  so  common,'  she  ended,  with 
contempt, '  they  don't  know  what 
gentlefolks  require.'  She  paused 
a  moment  for  breath,  and  went 
on  again.  *  But,  0  dear,  it  over- 
looks the  chapel-yard,  and  we 
scarcely  know  what  peace  is  1' 

*  Must  be  awfully  bad  to  put 
up  with — a  fearful  nuisance,'  said 
Booties  feelingly.  '  Then  I  sup- 
pose you  could  easily  get  into  the 
yard  from  one  of  your  windows, 
if  you  Hked  V 

*  0  yes,  sir  1' 

*  Ah  I  Er — do  any  other  win- 
dows besides  your  own  overlook 
itr 

*l^ot  any.  Well,  the  windows 
of  two  houses  do,'  she  added 
hastily,  'but  one  is  empty,  and 
the  other  has  all  the  windows 
filled  with  shaded  glass.' 
Whyf 


'  Because  they  have  the  whole 
house  for  business  purposes — ^for 
millinery,  which  is  not  any  the 
better  for  sunlight,  sir.' 

'Ah,  yes,  I  see.  Well,  Mrs. 
Forrest,'  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
counter,  and  looking  at  her  with 
a  very  serene  and  childlike  ex- 
pression on  his  placid  face, '  the 
fact  is,  one  of  our  officers — at 
least,  that  is  to  say,  our  quarter- 
master— is  going  to  preach  in 
there  to-night,'  jerking  his  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  the  chapeL 

Mrs.  Forrest  leaned  with  her 
two  hands  upon  the  counter,  and 
regarded  him  with  intense  and 
almost  breathless  interest.  '  Well, 
sir  V  she  said  eagerly,  finding  that 
he  naused 

« Well,  i'm  told  that  the  pulpit 
is  a  kind  of  platform  arrangement, 
and  that  it  has  no  real  connection 
with  the  steps  that  lead  to  it,  but 
is  held  in  position  by  a  couple  of 
strong  bolts  passed  right  through 
the  wall,  and  fSeistened  on  the  out- 
side by  screw-nuts.' 

The  widow  was  sharper  of  wit 
than  handsome  Hartog,  and  her 
keen  face  fairly  shone  with  intel- 
ligence and  delight  She  seemed 
to  grasp  the  situation  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

'And  you  want  to  get  at  the 
nuts — O  sir!— and  you  want  to 
let  him  down  in  the  middle  of 
his  sermon  1'  she  cried. 

Booties  kughed.  '  Well  V  he 
said  inquiringly. 

*  Wdl,'  said  the  widow, '  you're 
as  welcome  to  go  through  my 
kitchen  window  as  the  sunshine. 
But,  sir,  won't  the  weight  of  the 
platform  bring  it  down  before  ever 
he  gets  on  to  it )' 

Booties  looked  rather  done,  and 
Hartog  seeing  that,  let  his  jaw 
drop  tUl  his  face  was  as  long  as  a 
fiddle. 

*  For  you  would  like  to  be  in- 
side at  the  time,  wouldn't  you, 
gentlemen  1*  she  continued. 
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*  Yea,  of  coarse/  answered  both 
in  the  same  breath. 

'  Then  the  nuts  shoald  not  be 
unscrewed/  said  Mrs.  Forrest 
wisely,  '  nntil  the  sermon  has  well 
begun.  Now,  I  have  a  very  mis- 
chieyoos  son,  gentlemen,  just 
twenty  years  old,  who  is  uncom- 
mon clever  at  that  kind  of  thing ; 
he  would  think  nothing  of  slip- 
*ping  in  and  taking  those  nuts  off, 
and  then  racing  off  to  the  other 
side  of  the  town  so  as  to  prove  he 
was  not  at  home  when  it  hap- 
pened. He  would  perhaps  get 
five  or  ten  minutes'  start  before 
the  bolts  gave  way  at  all.* 

'  By  Jove !'  cried  Booties,  rous- 
ed for  once  into  intense  excite- 
ment, '  ril  give  him  a  sovereign 
if  he  succeeds.' 

*0,  he  would  do  it  for  pure 
mischief,'  returned  the  widow; 
'  but,  of  course,  to  a  young  fellow 
like  him,  a  sovereign  is  a  great 
thing.' 

'He  shall  have  two,'  put  in  ' 
Hartog. 

*  He  is  the  very  one  to  do  it,' 
said  Booties  decidedly,  putting 
aside  the  widow's  expression  of 
thanks.  '  But  we  had  better  make 
quite  sure  that  the  bolts  are  in 
good  working  order,  and  will  turn 
easily.  I  brought  a  pair  of  pin- 
cers in  my  pocket.  Have  you  any 
oil,  Mrs.  Forrest  1* 

'  Law,  yes,  sir,  a  bottle  full,  if 
you  want  it.  Come  this  way, 
gentlemen;  you'll  get  through  this 
window  the  easiest,'  said  Mrs. 
Forrest. 

She  led  them  into  a  clean 
bright  kitchen,  the  window  of 
which  was  large  and  wide. 

Booties  put  his  head  out  to 
make  sure  that  the  coast  was 
clear,  took  the  bottle  of  oil,  then 
got  through  the  window  and  ran 
across  the  short  space  between  it 
and  the  chapel  wall.  Yes,  there 
were  the  nuts,  just  on  a  level  with 
his  eyes ;  they  seemed  rusty,  and 


not  inclined  to  move,  so  he  went 
back  to  the  windows. 

*  Give  me  a  stool,'  he  said,  '  for 
I  can't  quite  reach  them.' 

However,  when  he  had  a  stool 
he  found  it  quite  another  thing, 
and  the  application  of  a  little  oU, 
together  with  the  use  of  Ms  pin- 
cers, soon  brought  the  nuts  to  a 
sense  of  their  proper  duty,  so  that 
they  turned  to  and  fro  at  his  will 
as  easily  as  if  they  were  just  new 
out  of  the  shop.  Then,  having 
got  them  into  what  he  considered 
good  working  order.  Booties  be- 
took himself  and  the  stool  back 
into  Mrs.  Forrest's  kitchen. 

'  Now,  you  must  impress  one 
thing  very  plainly  upon  your  son's 
mind,  Mrs.  Forrest,'  he  said,  as  a 
last  instruction,  '  and  that  is  that 
he  lets  the  sermon  get  fairly  begun 
before  he  takes  the  nuts  oS,' 

*He  won*t  spoil  it,  sir,'  she  as- 
sured him ;  *  you-  may  leave  it  as 
it  is,  and  it  will  be  done.  I  won- 
der that  boy  of  mine  has  not 
thought  of  it  before;  if  he  had 
he  would  have  done  it,  for  he's  a 
r^[ular  mischief.' 

'Then  that's  all  right,'  said 
Booties  with  satisfaction. 

It  was  nearly  six  o'clock  when 
they  got  back  to  barracks,  and 
after  a  warning  to  Hartog  to  say 
nothing  about  the  little  affair  ar- 
ranged for  the  evening,  Booties 
went  the  round  of  the  barracks^ 
or  rather  of  the  officers'  quarters, 
beating  up  recruits  to  go  and  hear 
their  dear  old  friend  O'Sheeney 
preach  on  "  Honesty  the  best 
policy."  The  news  was  received 
with  considerable  astonishment^ 
though  there  was  a  similarity  in 
the  comments  fatal  to  St  Anthony 
Michael  O'Sheeney  Esquire's  ex- 
cellence of  character. 

*  What  r  cried  one,  *  wha-at ! 
That  old  thief  O'Sheeney  preach- 
ing— preaching  on  honesty  1  Go 
and  hear  him  1  Yes,  by  Jove,  I 
rather  think  I  will.  Yes,  by  Jove^ 
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m  wear  the  diamond  pin  he  tried 
to  swindle  me  out  of  that  last 
time  he  was  acting  adjatant,  to 
prevent  him  peaching  to  the 
Colonel  hecause  I  had  not  tamed- 
out  foi  earlj  stahles  one  morning 
I  was  on  duty.  Bj  Jove,  yes,  it's 
a  fact ;  the  old  thief  tried  it  on, 
bat  I  told  him  Td  report  him  if 
he  reported  me — that  I'd  tell  the 
chiei^  on  my  word  as  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,  that  he  offered 
to  accept  a  diamond  pin  to  say 
nothing  about  it  Honesty  the 
best  policy — I  like  that,  the 
Bwindhng  old  vagabond  1' 

'O'Sheeney  going  to  preach! 
'  0  Lord  f  exclaimed  another. 
*  What  about  r 

*  Honesty  the  beat  policy,'  said 
Booties  dryly. 

'  O'Sheeney  going  to  preach  on 
Iwnesty  P  he  cried  in  amazement 
'  'Fon  my  soul,  that  will  be  a  case 
of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle 
black.  G0I  Yes,  rather!  I 
wouldn't  miss  it  for  five  pounds, 
and  I'm  desperately  hard  up  just 
now.' 

Booties  went  on  his  way  re- 
joicing, for  on  all  hands  the  same 
exclamations  and  comments  greet- 
ed his  invitation;  not  a  man  who 
heard  of  the  preaching  but  gladly 
and  willingly  promised  to  make 
one  of  the  company  to  assemble 
that  evening  at  7.45  in  Little 
Bethel,  the  chapel  of  the  True 
Gospel.  Therefore,  some  ten  or 
twelve  minutes  before  that  time, 
the  gathering  of  the  goodly  were 
struck  all  of  a  heap  to  see  nine 
well-dressed,  and  for  the  most 
part  fine  and  handsome,  men  en- 
ter the  chapel  and  modestly  re* 
quest  that  they  might  be  given 
seats. 

That  they  did  not  belong  to 
the  followers  of  the  True  Grospel 
was  evident  from  the  fact  that 
when  they  had  disposed  of  their 
hats  all  the  nine  hid  their 
faces  behind  their  gloved  hands. 


Then  one  or  two  of  the  girls  of 
the  congregation,  who  had  been 
casting  shy  and  fluttered  glances 
at  the  strangers,  volunteered  the 
information  to  their  elders  that 
they  were  officers  from  the  bar- 
racks, which,  of  course,  to  the 
simple  minds  of  the  elect  amply 
accounted  for  their  appearance  in 
the  little  chapel. 

Kow,  it  happened  that  the  offi- 
cers, being  about  the  most  distin- 
guished strangers  who  had  ever 
set  foot  in  Little  Bethel,  were  not 
stowed  away  in  odd  nooks  and 
comers,  as  was  the  common  cus- 
tom in  that  chapel,  but  were  con- 
ducted to  a  high  -place  and  post 
of  honour  just  in  front  of  the 
platform  from  which  presently 
St.  Anthony  Michael  O'Sheeney, 
E8q.,would  expound  his  views  on 
'  Honesty  the  best  policy,'  where, 
besides  being  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  they  might  be  the  ob- 
servers of  all  there  might  be  to 
observe. 

Hartog,  when  he  had  straight- 
ened his  back  and  settled  himself 
on  the  comfortable  cushions  of  his 
seat,  looked  round  upon  the  build- 
ing and  its  occupants,  and,  as  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  crowded  gal- 
lery which  ran  round  three  sides 
of  the  edifice,  his  eyebrows  raised 
themselves  perceptibly,  and  his 
elbow  took  a  trip  into  Booties' 
ribs.     Booties  sat  next  to  him. 

'  Half  the  regiment  is  here,'  he 
whispered.  'How  on  earth  did 
they  get  scent  of  itf 

Booties  looked  round  solemnly. 
Yes,  there  was  a  very  fair  sprink- 
ling of  red  coats  among  the  more 
sombre  garments  of  the  elect.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  about  as 
much  as  Hartog  had  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  fixed  his  serene 
gaze  upon  the  doomed  platform 
before  him. 

The  platform  was  a  square- 
topped  afiEair  of  well-polished  ma- 
hogany, like  a  big  bracket  or  a 
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console-table,  and  was  reached  by 
four  neatly-carpeted  steps,  evi- 
dently of  separate  and  distinct  ex- 
istence from  the  eminence  to  which 
they  led.  Along  the  front  and 
at  one  side  there  was  a  slight  iron 
railing  with  a  mahogany  hand- 
rail. 

'So  far  so  good/  said  Booties 
to  himself;  and  then  there  were 
signs  of  the  service  being  about 
to  begin. 

First,  by  the  appearance  of  St. 
Anthony  Michael  O'Sheeney,  Es- 
quire, in  a  frock-coat  and  white 
tie,  who  was  ushered  in  between 
two  black-coated  men,  common- 
looking  fellows  both,  though  the 
white  choker  of  one  showed  him 
to  be  the  pastor  of  the  flock. 
O'Sheeney's  solemn  and  righteous 
countenance  was  well-nigh  too 
much  for  the  gravity  of  Hartog 
and  one  or  two  of  the  Scarlet 
Lancer  youngsters,  and  the  start 
he  gave  when  he  perceived  the 
goodly  show  the  regiment  had 
made  upon  the  auspicious  occa- 
sion brought  a  ghost  of  a  laugh 
to  disturb  the  habitual  serenity 
of  Booties'  good-looking  impassive 
face. 

The  service  began  with  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  given  out  two 
lines  at  a  time  by  the  pastor,  and 
sung  by  the  people  out  of  books 
which  they  all  seemed  perfectly 
able  to  read.  This  done,  a  prayer 
followed,  or,  to  speak  with  truth, 
an  address  to  the  Almighty,  long, 
fervid,  not  to  say  impassioned, 
slightly  dictatorial,  and  distinctly 
extempore.  Then  there  was  a 
lesson,  followed  by  another  hymn, 
sung  as  before.  Then  another 
prayer,  another  hymn,  and  then 
there  was  a  dead  silence,  whilst 
St.  Anthony  Michael  O'Sheeney, 
Esquire,  ascended  to  the  platform. 
A  glance  was  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  was  painfully  nervous. 
He  shuffled  about  uneasily  on  his 
feet,  and  looked  anywhere  and 


everywhere  but  at  the  nine  inter- 
ested &ce8  just  in  front  of  him. 
Without  doubt  it  was  a  particu- 
larly trying  position  for  him  to  \» 
in,  for  there  was  nothing  but  the 
wall  behind  him  and  Sie  slight 
railing  in  front  of  him.  No- 
where that  he  could  hide  nervous 
hands,  no  hassock  on  which  to 
rest  nervous  feet,  nothing  behind 
which  to  hide  half  his  nervous 
body.  No,  there  he  stood  ex- 
posed to  the  straight  and  merciless 
gaze  of  nine  pairs  of  hostile  eyes, 
which  had  come  there  wholly  and 
solely  to  witness  his  humiliation 
and  disconofort. 

However,  he  could  not  stand 
there  looking  like  a  fool,  so  he 
cleared  his  throaty  and,  referring 
to  a  paper  in  his  hand,  made  an 
announcement  in  an  exceedingly 
hoarse  and  shaky  voice : 

*  The  offerings  of  the  congrega- 
tion to-night,  my  brethren,  will 
be  given  to  the  society  for  the 
spread  of  the  True  Gospel  in 
*eathen  England.' 

In  his  excitement  he  dropped 
an  aspirate,  and  perceiving  it  he 
made  up  for  the  defect  by  prompt- 
ly adding  one  on  to  the  next  word. 

*  By  'eathen  Hengland,'  he  con- 
tinued, *  is  meant  those  masses  of 
the  Protestant  Church  who  are 
blindly  rushing  along  the  ruinous 
road  which  leads  to  the  accursed 
slavery  of  the  power  of  the  Pope, 
and  ends'  —  here  he  caught 
Booties'  grave  attentive  eyes,  and 
lost  his  nerve,  his  voice,  and  some- 
thing else  at  the  same  moment — 
*  and  ends  in — *eUJ 

A  murmur  of  self-righteons 
sympathy  ran  through  the  chapel 
of  the  True  Grospel,  and  the  plates 
of  shining,  well-polished  Britan- 
nia metal  promptly  went  after  it. 
There  was  a  sweet  chink-chink  of 
falling  coins,  not  the  least  weighty 
or  welcome  being  the  broad  silver 
pieces  contributed  by  the  nine 
'eathens,  who,  it  must  be  oon 
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feased,  had  come  to  scoff,  and  did 
not,  any  of  them,  ao  far,  seem  in- 
clined for  remaining  to  pray. 
Then,  the  collection  being  finished, 
the  sea  of  hard  work-a-day  faces 
settled  themselyes  to  listen  with 
all  attention  to  the  discourse  on 
*  Honesty  the  best  policy.' 

There  was  a  short  pause,  and  a 
shower  of  coughs. 

'  There  is  an  old  saying,'  began 
St.  Anthony  Michael  O'Sheeney, 
Dsquire^  'which  says,  ''Honesty 
is  the  best  policy."  My  dear 
friends,  it  is  the  oiily  policy. 
Yon  ask,  what  is  honesty  f — he 
gave  each  letter  of  the  word  its 
fiill  value — *  and  I  tell  you  it  is 
honesty  that  keeps  the  head  of 
the  world  above  the  waters  of  the 
''Slough  of  Despond;"  it  is 
honesty  that  takes  away  the  taint 
out  of  the  sinks  of  iniquity ;  it  is 
honesty  that  makes  men  do  right 
in  the  hour  of  temptation ;  it  is 
honesiy  that  enables  a  man  to 
stand  up  in  the  face  of  his  fellow- 
men  and  say,  "  I  have  fought  the 
good  fight;"  it  is  honesty  that 
makes  that  man  keep  from  boast- 
ing of  his  good  works,  remember- 
ing the  words  of  the  great  and 
oft-tried  apostle,  "  Let  every  man 
thai  standeth  take  heed  leat  he — " ' 

But  the  sermon  was  cut  short 
by  a  very  practical  illustration  of 
the  words  even  then  upon  his 
tongue.  Up  to  that  moment  he 
had  come  along  as  fluently  and 
flourishingly  as  ever ;  then  there 
was  a  sudden  lurch  forward  of  his 
vantage-ground,  a  sudden  sprawl 
of  the  preacher,  a  scream  from  the 
women,  a  gasp  from  the  men,  and, 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  me  to 
write  a  third  of  my  own  name, 
wall  and  platform  parted  com- 
pany, and  St.  Anthony  Michael 
O'Sheeney,  Esquire,  had  descended 
like  a  dove,  or  a  spread  eagle,  and 
was  lying  grovelLuig  on  his  dis- 
honest old  face  on  the  floor  of 
Little  Bethel. 


In  the  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  fuss  of  his  being 
gathered  up  and  borne  tenderly 
into  the  vestry,  the  Scarlet  Lan- 
cers made  their  escape*,  Booties 
having,  for  the  sake  of  decency, 
ascertained  that  he  was  no  worse 
than  a  trifle  shaken,  and  in  a 
towering  rage. 

'  And  O,  what  a  rage  he  was  in ! 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  return 
to  barracks,  he  made  his  way  to 
Booties'  quarters,  passionately  ac- 
cusing him  of  being  what  he 
called  the  ringleader  in  the  dis- 
graceful and  profj&ne  insult,  and 
promising  in  good  round  terms 
to  make  a  full  report  of  the  whole 
affair  to  the  Colonel  so  soon  as 
he  should  be  in  the  office  in  the 
morning. 

Booties  replied  calmly,  and  to 
the  point : 

'  You  can  please  yourself  about 
that,  of  course,  Mr.  O'Sheeney,' 
he  said  quietly,  to  the  delight  of 
the  fellows  who  were  present; 
'but  I  rather  femcy  the  Colonel 
will  require  you  to-morrow  morn- 
ing before  you  have  occasion  to 
seek  him.  I  had  the  pleasure, 
Mr.  O'Sheeney,  of  being  weighed 
this  afternoon  on  the  scales  in 
use  for  weighing  officers'  baggage. 
I  scaled  just  under  nineteen  stone ; 
my  weight  an  hour  later  on  a 
less  interested  balance  was  eleven 
stone  eleven.    Curious—eh  1' 

'  It's  a  lie !'  shouted  the  quarter- 
master furiously,  as  he  turned  to 
leave  the  room. 

'  m  thank  you,  Mr.  O'Sheeney,' 
said  Booties,  with  provoking  po- 
liteness, '  not  to  use  that  kind  of 
language  to  me ;  and'  in  a  con- 
siderably higher  and  more  forcible 
tone, '  you  needn't  trouble  to  go 
and  alter  those  scales — they  are 
under  lock  and  key  and  a  strict 
guard.  I  fancy  that  to-morrow 
we  shall  see  a  striking  illustration 
of  your  text  that  "honesty  is  the 
best  policy." ' 
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It  has  been  trathfully  remarked 
that  we  are  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made,  and  our  mental 
*  works/  so  to  speak,  are  eyen 
more  surprising  than  our  mecha> 
nical  arrangements.  What  could 
haye  induced  me,  Algernon  Biles, 
a  partner  in  a  bimking-house, 
middle- agedy  sober-minded,  and  a 
Yorkahireman — what  could  haye 
induced  md  to  go  in  for  amateur 
conjuring  is  a  mystery  to  myself, 
eyen  now.  Looking  back,  it  seems 
like  one  of  those  eccentric  things 
we  do  in  dreams,  which  appear 
quite  natural  and  proper  at  the 
time,  but  which,  when  we  awake, 
we  laugh  at  as  utterly  absurd  and 
irrational.  This  is  just  my  case, 
except  that  I  feel  much  more  in- 
clined to  cry  than  to  laugh  oyer 
the  matter. 

It  was  a  chance  yisit  to  Trot- 
terham  Fair,  last  October,  that 
b^an  the  mischiefl  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  no  more  notion  of 
comiug  out  as  a  conjurer  than 
of  joining  the  Christy  Minstrels 
or,  the  Salyation  Army ;  but  hap- 
pening to  be  in  Trotterham  on  the 
fair-day,  and  haying  some  spare 
time  on  my  hands,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  haye  a  look  at  the 
shows,  and  took  a  turn  among 
the  booths  accordingly.  I  beheld 
the  wonderful  performance  of  the 
Signora  Dollimorini  on  the  slack 
wire,  and  the  equally  surprising 
eyolutions  of  Fraulein  Donner- 
undblitzen  on  the  tight  rope.  I 
saw  a  little  boy  with  a  big  head, 
who  did  imposBible  feats  in  men- 
tal arithmetic  ;  and  I  paid  my 
respects  to  the  &ttest  woman  in 
the  world,  in  the  person  of  Ma- 
dame    Scroganoff,    the    Russian 


Phenomenon.  Here,  by  the  way, 
I  accidentally  trod  on  the  Pheno- 
menon's toe,  and  was  struck  witii 
the  resemblance  of  the  Russian 
language  to  yery  low  English; 
in  fact,  I  haye  heard  ^most 
precisely  similar  expressions  in 
WhitechapeL  Not  being  partial 
to  snakes,  I  resisted  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  snake-charmer  in  the 
next  booth;  but  finding  that  Pro- 
fessor Chimborazo,  the  Wizard  of 
the  Apennines,  was  just  about  to 
commence  his  maryellous  enter- 
tainment, 'as  performed  before 
all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe^' 
I  determined  to  place  myself,  in 
this  respect,  on  a  par  with  the 
crowned  heads,  and  accordingly 
paid  my  sixpence  and  passed  into 
the  '  extra  reseryed '  eeats.  I  felt 
a  little  uncomfortable  on  finding 
that  I  had  the  'extra  reseryed' 
entirely  to  myself  and  I  could 
not  help  perceiying  that  I  was 
regarded  as  a  haughty  aristooat 
by  the  penny  and  twopenny 
people  behind  me.  I  could  eyen 
hear  remarks  of  a  dispareging  cha- 
racter relatiye  to  my  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  it  was  all  I  could 
do,  by  keeping  my  eyes  well  to 
the  front  and  sucking  yigoroualy 
at  the  knob  of  my  walking-stick, 
to  maintain  a  dignified  and  un- 
concerned demeanour.  Presently 
the  professor  came  on,  and  in- 
creased my  embarrassment  by  ad- 
dressing his  obseryations  peraon- 
ally  and  pointedly  to  ms/  He 
began  with  an  allusion  to  the 
crowned  heads.  He  refened  to 
them,  by  the  way,  as  'crowned 
'eds/  but  there  was  no  disrespect 
intended.  The  worthy  man  had 
a  constitutional  incapacity  for  pro- 
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noTmcing  the  letter  K  Once  only 
during  the  whole  coarse  of  his 
entertainment  did  he  use  that 
particular  letter,  and  then  it  was 
squeezed  out  of  him,  so  to  fapeak, 
by  excitement,  when  he  had  oc- 
casion to  inform  a  tipsy  man  in 
the  back  seats  that  if  he  didn't 
like  the  performance,  he'd  better 
go  hotU,  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly. The  professor  was  a  flabby 
little  man,  in  a  seedy  dress  suit 
much  too  large  for  Mm,  and  he 
might  have  been  more  particular 
about  his  finger-nails;  but  his  dex- 
terity was  something  marvellous. 
The  way  coins  disappeared  and  re- 
appeared at  the  tips  of  his  fingers^ 
the  wonders  that  he  did  with  a 
greasy  pack  of  cards,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  rolled  two  rabbite 
into  one,  and  produced  bowl  after 
bowl  of  fish  from  a  dirty  red 
pocket-handkerchief,  seemed  to 
me  to  savour  of  the  supernatural. 
I  had  seen  conjurers  btffore,  but 
not  since  my  boyish  days,  and 
certainly  none  to  compare  with 
this  man  in  dexterity.  I  watched 
him  open-mouthed,  and  caught 
myself  reflecting,  as  he  repeatedly 
explained  to  us  that  the  whole 
secret  lay  in  the  quickness  of 
the  *and,  which  deceived  the  eye, 
'  What  a  jolly  thing  it  would  be  if 
/  could  acquire  the  same  dexte- 
rity, and  astonish  my  friends 
with  similar  marvels  T  The  thing 
looked  so  absurdly  easy.  I  had 
visited  the  other  shows  without 
any  such  sensation.  I  had  not 
felt  the  smallest  yearning  to  stand 
on  one  leg  on  a  wire,  slack  or 
otherwise.  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est desire  to  emulate  the  arithme- 
tical feats  of  the  little  boy  with 
the  big  head;  still  less  did  I  crave 
to  rival  the  fatness  of  the  Eus- 
sian  Phenomenon.  I  felt  instinc- 
tively that  these  were  achieve- 
ments beyond  my  reach ;  but  the 
feats  of  the  conjurer,  though  more 
marvelloos,  seemed  somehow  less 


unattainable.  As  man  to  man, 
I  could  not  but  feel  that  I  was 
at  least  the  equal  of  the  professor. 
I  was  of  lighter  and  more  active 
build  (the  professor  was  podgy, 
and  scant  of  breath),  and  it  ap- 
peared reasonable  to  suppose  that 
I  was  equally  intelligent.  My 
hands,  if  less  highly  educated, 
were  unquestionably  cleaner,  while 
upon  the  question  of  aspirates,  I 
had  undoubtedly  the  advantage. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  tiie 
professor  divined  my  thoughts,  for 
he  concluded  his  performance  as 
follows : 

'  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen '  (he 
still  addressed  himself  unmistak- 
ably to  mb),  'will  conclude  the 
present  entertainment.  In  'alf 
an  'ooi  I  shall  'ave  the  pleasure  of 
appearin'  again  with  a  fresh  series 
of  illusions.  Should  any  of  you  feel 
desirous  of  appearin'  as  conjurers 
on  your  own  account,  you  will 
find  full  instructions  in  my  little 
book,  entitled  '^'Ow  it's  done  and 
'ow  to  do  it,"  in  which  all  the 
secrets  of  the  magic  art  are  un- 
veiled, and  which  may  be  'ad  at 
the  door  for  the  small  sum  of 
sixpence.'  Hereupon  the  pro- 
fessor retired,  and  the  audience 
did  likewise.  A  grubby  little 
boy,  with  a  striking  likeness  to 
the  professor,  stood  at  the  door 
with  a  number  of  paper^overed 
books  in  his  hand,  and  offered 
them  to  the  departing  public.  I 
invested  sixpence  in  one  of 
them,  but  did  not  observe  that 
he  found  any  other  purchasers. 

I  went  into  one  or  two  other 
shows,  but  did  not  find  anything 
to  interest  me,  and  then  finding 
that  people  were  again  flocking 
into  the  professor's  booth,  it 
struck  me  that  I  might  as  well 
have  a  look  at  the  '  fresh  series  of 
illusions ;'  eo  I  paid  another  six- 
pence, and  again  took  up  my 
position  in  the  extra  reserved 
seats.     This  time,  I  was  glad  to 
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see,  I  was  not  alone.  A  stont 
and  perapiring  fanner  and  two 
gentlemanly  -  looking  Bchoolboys 
occupied  seats  in  the  same  row. 
I  amnsed  myself  nntil  the  rise 
of  the  curtain  by  looking  over 
the  book  t  had  purchased.  I 
cannot  say  that  it  was  a  good 
sizpennyworth,  either  as  to 
quantity  or  quality.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  it  was  filled  up 
with  advertisements,  and  the  few 
tricks  described  were  either  such 
as  nobody  could  do  if  he  tried  (at 
any  rate  from  the  instructions 
given),  or  such  as  nobody  would 
ever  want  to  do  under  any  con- 
ceivable circumstances.  I  must 
own  I  was  a  little  disappointed. 
Like  the  gay  old  gentleman  in 
Pink  DominoeSf  'it  wasn't  quite 
what  I  had  expected.'  But  I 
reflected  that,  after  all,  it  was 
hardly  fair  to  expect  that  the 
professor  would  spoil  his  own 
tricks  by  exposing  them  in  print. 
Presently  the  curtain  rose.  I 
settled  my  double  eyeglass  and 
prepared  myself  to  enjoy  the 
'  fresh  series  of  illusions.'  But 
here,  again,  I  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  professor  be- 
gan, as  before,  with  his  allusion 
to  the  '  crowned  'eds,'  and  then 
proceeded,  word  for  word  and 
motion  for  motion,  with  the  very 
same  tricks  I  had  already  seen, 
even  to  borrowing  the  same  dirty 
red  cotton  pocket-handkerchief 
from  the  same  seedy-looking 
spectator.  His  tricks,  however, 
were  perfonned  as  deftly  as  ever. 
I  watched  him  with  the  closest 
attention,  thinking  that,  seeing 
them  repeated  at  so  short  an  in- 
terval, I  should  be  pretty  sure  to 
find  out  some  portion,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  modus  operandi.  I 
watched  in  vain.  He  evidently 
recognised  me,  and  appeared,  I 
thought,  flattered  by  my  paying 
him  a  second  visit.  He  again  ad- 
dressed the  greater  part  of  his 


observations  personally  to  me,  an 
attention  I  could  well  have  dis- 
pensed with.  I  felt,  however, 
that  it  was  intended  as  a  compli- 
ment ;  and  chancing,  as  I  passed 
out,  to  see  the  professor  standing 
near  the  entrance,  I  invited  him, 
by  way  of  acknowledgment,  to 
take  a  glass  of  sherry  with  me  at 
the  hotel  opposite.  There  was 
not  the  least  pride  about  him. 
He  accepted  at  once;  and  we 
crossed  over  to  the  Blue  lion, 
where  he  revealed  to  me,  with 
the  air  of  a  professional  secret, 
that  sherry  always '  turned  mopsy* 
with  him  (whatever  that  might 
be),  and  if  I  had  no  objection,  he 
would  rather  make  it  four  of  gin, 
hot.  I  begged  him  to  make  it 
what  he  liked,  remarking  that 
with  his  magic  powers  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  it  into  any- 
thing. '  Ha,  ha !  very  good,  dear 
boy !'  he  said  affably : '  you  don't 
happen  to  have  such  a  thing  as 
a  weed  about  you,  I  suppose  f 
I  handed  him  my  case,  from 
which  he  made  a  careful  selection, 
and  after  lighting  a  cigar  myself, 
I  returned  the  case  to  my  pocket 
I  then  begafT  to  draw  hun  out — 
at  least  I  thought  so  at  the 
time,  but  I  have  since  suspected 
that  he  drew  me  out.  '  It  must 
have  taken  you  a  good  deal  of 
practice,  professor,'  I  said,  'to 
acquire  your  extraordinary  skilL 
It  must  be  a  long  time  before  the 
hand  becomes  quick  enough  to 
deceive  the  eye,  as  you  describe.' 
The  professor  gave  me  a  knowing 
wink  and  laid  his  hand  impres- 
sively on  my  sleeve.  *  It  ain't  so 
much  the  quickness  of  the  'and, 
dear  boy,  as  a  'andy  way  of  doin* 
things,  and  plenty  of  patter. 
.Stick  it  into  'em  with  the  patter, 
dear  boy,  and  you  may  do  what 
you  like,  under  people's  veiy 
noses.  For  instance,  at  present 
your  cigar-case  is  in  your  own 
pocket,  ain't  itf    I  replied,  with 
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confidence,  that  it  was,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  only  a  minute  before 
placed  it  there.  '  'Ocns  poena 
talontns !  Presto,  prestissimo, 
pass !'  said  the  professor.  '  You're 
.  too  old  to  be  caught  with  that 
sort  of  chaff,  dear  boy,  but,  never- 
theless, notwithstanding,  your 
cigar-case  has  npw  passed  firom 
your  pocket  into  mine,'  from 
which  he  produced  it  accordingly. 
*  That's  an  illustration  of  the  use 
of  patter,  dear  boy,  combined,  as 
I  said  before,  with  a  'andy  way  of 
doin'  things.  WhUe  you  are 
attendin'  to  what  I  say,  you  don't 
pay  no  attention  to  what  I  do, 
and  by  the  time  you  wake  up, 
and  Bichard's  'imself  again,  as  the 
sayin'  is,  the  trick's  done.  That's 
the  'ole  art  and  mystery  of  con- 
jurin'.'  'Then,  at  that  rate,'  I 
said,  *  any  intelligent  person  who 
would  give  his  mind  to  it  could 
be  a  conjurer.'  '  Not  a  doubt  of 
it,'  he  replied:  'anybody  as  'as 
a  'ead  on  'is  shoulders,  and  the 
use  of  kis  ten  commandments,' 
extending  rather  dirty  fingers  to 
Bhow  his  meaning.  'AU  you  want 
is  just  two  or  three  lessons  in 
palming  and  suchlike,  from  a 
real  good  'and ;  and  then,  with  a 
little  practice  and  plenty  of  cheek 
— ^there  you  are,  ring  'em  up,  all 
in  to  begin.  I'm  going  to  take 
the  cigars  this  time,  dear  boy — 
hi  cockalorum,  prestissimo,  pass !' 
I  had  put  my  case  in  an  inside 
breast-pocket  after  its  former 
migration,  and,  therefore,  felt  sure 
it  was  safe.  I  put  my  hand  upon 
it.  *  No,  you  don't,  this  time,'  I 
said,  'for  here  it  is.'  'Pardon 
me,  dear  boy,  I  didn't  say  the  case, 
I  said  the  cigars.  'Ere  they  are, 
you  see.'  I  opened  the  case  and 
found  it  empty.  '  The  devil  I'  I 
exclaimed.  '  0  dear,  no,'  he  said, 
laughing, '  nothin'  near  so  'ot  nor 
so  'eavy  as  that.  It's  easy  enough, 
dear  boy,  when  you  know  'ow  it's 
done.    Come,  what'll  you  stand 


for  the  little  secret  1  Never  mind, 
« I'll  give  it  you  free  gratis  in  ex- 
change for  the  cigars.  The  first 
time,  of  course,  I  had  to  pick 
your  pocket  of  the  case.  Before 
I  'anded  it  back  to  you,  I  just 
opened  it  in  my  own  pocket,  let 
the  cigars  fall  out,  and  gave  it 
back  to  you  empty.  You  knew 
you'd  got  the  case,  and  you 
thought  you'd  got  the  cigars.  Eh, 
dear  boy)  That's  the  little  &ke- 
ment.  Lor,  I  could  put  you  up 
to  a  score  of  such  dodges  as  that.' 

I  was  struck  with  the  absurdly 
simple  explanation  of  the  seeming 
marvel,  and  the  upshot  was  that 
I  agreed  to  pay  a  couple  of 
guineas  for  a  course  of  lessons  in 
the  art  and  mystery  of  legerde- 
main, including  full  explanations 
of  all  I  had  seen  the  professor  do 
in  his  own  performance.  The  fair 
lasted  six  days,  and  I  rode  in 
every  morning  to  Trotterham,  and 
took  a  lesson  before  the  shows 
began.  The  professor  was  tied 
to  time,  as  another  fair  at  some 
distance  immediately  followed 
that  of  Trotterham,  or  I  should 
probably  have  extended  my  course 
of  instruction,  for  I  did  not  find 
when  the  sixth  lesson  was  con- 
cluded that  I  had  made  so  much 
progress  as  I  could  have  wished. 
I  understood,  it  is  true,  a  good 
many  things  that  had  puzzled  me, 
and  was  half  amused  and  half 
annoyed  to  find  how  very  obvious 
(after  explanation)  many  of  the 
mysteries  appeared.  But  the  pro- 
fessor bade  me  not  be  dis- 
couraged. 

'  Never  yon  fear,  dear  boy;  just 
you  stick  at  it,  with  an  'our  or  two 
of  practice  every  day.  In  par- 
tic'ler,  mind  you  practise  palming. 
You  ought  never  to  be  without  a 
egg,  or  a  'arf-crown,  or  a  'andker- 
chief,  concealed  in  the  palm  of 
your  'and.  And  when  you  feel 
you're  getting  your  'and  in,  run 
up  to  London^  and  go  in  for  a 
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nice  little  fit- up  of  apparatus.  Go 
to  Affable,  in  Kew  Oxford  Streets, 
he's  yonr  man — I  don't  know  the 
number,  but  yon  can't  mlBS  it 
There's  little  devils,  and  imps,  and 
snakes,  and  suchlike  all  oyer  the 
shop.  Just  yon  get  on  the  top  of 
a  'Olborn  bus,  one  o'  them  that 
goes  along  Oxford  Street,  and 
keep  a  good  look-out  at  the 
'ouses  each  side  o'  the  way.  When 
you  come  to  one  as  makes  you 
feel  as  if  you'd  got  d.t.  and  done 
nothin'  to  deserve  it^  that's 
Affable's.  He'll  rig  you  out 
proper.* 

I  bade  adieu  to  the  professor, 
and  did  my  best  to  carry  out  his 
instructions  as  to  practice,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  palm- 
ing. I  nearly  always  had  a  half- 
crown  or  other  object  concealed 
in  the  palm  of  my  right  hand. 
I  found,  however,  that  thiQ  had 
its  inconveniences.  For  instance, 
the  very  first  Sunday  after  I 
commenced  practising,  in  put- 
ting my  customary  shilling  into 
the  plate  at  church,  I  accidentally 
dropped  in  a  penny  at  the  same 
time  from  my  palm.  I  saw  the 
churchwarden's  look  of  amaze- 
ment, and  I  know  that  to  this 
day  he  believes  I  only  gave  a 
penny.  Of  course  I  might  have 
expluned;  but  I  hadn't  the  moral 
courage  to  do  so  at  the  moment, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  pulled 
myself  together  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  On  another  occasion  I 
was  unfortunate  enough  serious- 
ly to  offend  one  of  our  county 
magnates,  Sir  Gregory  Harbottle, 
by  transferring  half-a-crown  to 
his  hand  (quite  unintentionally), 
in  shaking  hands  one  evening 
after  I  had  been  dining  with 
him.  For  some  time  nothing  would 
persuade  him  but  that  I  intended 
to  insult  him  by  offering  the  half- 
crown  in  payment  for  my  dinner, 
and  though  I  did  my  best  to 
explain,  he  has  treated  me  with 


marked  coolness  ever  since.  On 
another  occasion,  in  the  parlour 
of  our  bank,  I  accidentally  let  fall 
a  new-laid  egg  just  at  the  feet  of 
one  of  our  best  customers.  He 
drew  out  the  greater  part  of  his 
balance  the  next  day,  and  I  don't 
think  he  has  ever  regained  com- 
plete confidence  in  our  finn.  How- 
ever, I  felt  that  by  d^^rees  I  was 
acquiring  a  certain  amount  of 
familiarity  with  the  movements 
taught  me  by  the  professor,  and  I 
took  the  first  opportunity  of  a  visit 
to  London  to  make  a  fair  start  by 
purchasing  a  little  apparatus. 

I  found  Mr.  Afiable's  establish- 
ment without  difficulty,  ^m  the 
professor^s  description;  indeed  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  nuss 
it,  for  the  front  of  the  house  was 
adorned  with  so  many  demons' 
heads,  of  various  sorts  and  sises, 
as  to  look  like  a  diabolic  Temple 
Bar.  I  was  ushered  into  a  gor- 
geously decorated  saloon  on  the 
first  floor,  and  explained  my  busi- 
ness. '  You  want  to  do  the  thing 
well,  I  suppose  f  inquired  Mr.  Af- 
fable. I  modestly  repUed  that  I 
should  endeavour  to  do  it  as 
well  as  I  could,  but.that  I  had 
not  made  very  much  progress  as 
yet.  Mr.  Affable  smiled,  and  ex- 
plained that  that  wasn't  bis  mean- 
ing exactly.  What  he  meant  to 
say  was  that  I  should  no  doubt 
wiJBh  to  possess  genuine  profes- 
sional apparatus,  and  such  as 
would  be  of  general  utility,  as 
well  as  make  a  handsome  appear- 
ance on  my  stage. 

A  thriU  went  through  me  at  his 
words.  *  My  stage  1' — delightful 
thought  1  I  replied  that  I  should 
certainly  wish  to  do  the  thing  well, 
and  that  I  should  be  guided  by 
his  advice.  He  assured  me  that 
I  could  not  do  better,  and  ex- 
plained to  me  that  conjuring,  in 
the  professional  sense,  was  not,  as 
I  had  yaguely  supposed,  a  mis- 
edlaneous    assortment    of   indi- 
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yidual  tricks,  each  independent 
of  the  rest,  but  was  a  regular 
art,    with   recognised    principles 
and  text-books  of  its  own  (here 
be    pat   aside   a  fat    seven-and- 
sixpenny  yolume  as  the  first  of 
my  indispensables),  and  necessi- 
tating for  its  efifective  prosecution 
the  possession  of  certain  '  general 
utility'  pieces  of  apparatus,  which 
served,  so  to  speak,  as  the  founda- 
tion for  all  the  rest.     The  most 
important  requirement  of  a  stage 
conjurer  Mr.  Afifable  declared  to 
be  a  proper  table,  and  I  ultimately 
became    the  proud  possessor  of 
a  very  handsome  centre-table  for 
fifteen  guineas.     I  had  reckoned 
beforehand  that  a  five-pound  note 
would  be  the  probable  extent  of 
my  expenditure ;  but  the  table  in 
question  was  a  really  substantial 
piece  of  drawing-room  furniture, 
and  its  internal  mechanism  was 
so   ingeniously  contrived  and  so 
elaborately  finished  that  I  could 
not  but  admit  that  it  was  cheap 
at  the  prica    So  handsome  a  table 
clearly  could  not  stand  alone,  so  I 
purchased  in  addition  a  couple  of 
side-tables  and  a  couple  of  chairs, 
also    very   handsome,   and  each 
possessing  special  magical  virtues, 
just   to   keep  it  company.     My 
next  investment  was  a  demon's 
head,  fixed  on  a  brazen  pillar,  and 
warranted  to  do  unheard-of  things 
— to  nod  for    *yes,'  move  from 
side  to  side  for  *  no,'  tell  fortunes, 
perform  card  tricks,  smoke  a  pipe, 
blow  a  whistle — in  fact,  do  every- 
thing but  talk.     I  also  purchased 
sundry  pieces  of  apparatus  spe- 
cially adieipted  to  the  tricks  I  had 
seen  Professor  Chimborazo   per- 
form :  an  inexhaustible  bottle,  a 
magic  saucepan  wherein  to  cook 
a  Welsh  rabbit,  an  elegant  bra- 
zen  star  for  the  production  of 
chosen  cards,  bowls  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  gold-fish  trick, 
and  other  minor  matters.     Alto- 
gether, when  I  came  to  settle  up,  I 


found   my  intended  *  five  pound 
note'  would  not  leave  me  very 
much  change  out  of  fifty.  However, 
I  was  rich  enough  to  afford  myself 
a  treat  once  in  a  way,  and  the  vari- 
ous pieces  of  apparatus  were  so 
highly  finished,  and  (in  Mr.  Afia- 
ble's  hands)  worked  so  easily  and 
so  perfectly,  that  I  felt  I  had  really 
done  a  good  morning's  work  by 
my  visit.   Mr.  Affable  gave  me  full 
instructions  as  to  the  best  manner 
of  using  my  purchases,  and  con- 
cluded  by    saying,     *  Now,    sir, 
there's  just    one    thing  more  I 
should  like  to  say  to  you.     Con- 
juring's    like  fiddling;    it's  one 
thing  to  buy  a  fiddle,  and  another 
thing  to  play  upon  it.  Now,  you've 
got  your  fiddles,  as  good  as  money 
can  buy,  but  it'll  take  you  some 
time  and  some  practice  before  you 
can  play  upon  'em  like  a  pro- 
fessor.    Mind  what  I  say  now, 
give  yourself  plenty  of  time.     If 
•there's  anything  you  don't  quite 
understand,  just  drop  me  a  line 
and  I'll   explain   it.     But  give 
yourself  time,    plenty    of   time, 
and  plenty   of   practice.     Don't 
you   fancy,  because  you've    had 
half  a  dozen  lessons  from  Chim- 
borazo, or  any  other  man,  you're 
going  to  make  a  conjurer  right  off. 
Woric  at  it,  and  you'll  do ;  but  if 
you  fancj  because  you've  got  the 
traps  you  can  go  and  give  a  show 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  you're 
much    mistaken.     Now,  just  re- 
member my  caution,  and  if  you 
begin  too  soon,  and  come  to  grief^ 
donH  blame  thefiddltJ 

I  promised  faithfully  that  I 
wouldn't  blame  the  fiddle.  Mr. 
Affable,  for  the  last  time,  called 
my  attention  to  the  beautiful 
finish  of  the  articles  (I  really 
think  it  hurt  him  to  part  with 
them),  and  presented  me,  as 
a  parting  gift,  with  a  couple 
of  handsomely  got-up  catalogues, 
containing  the  descriptions  of 
more  tricks  than  I  should  have 
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thought  had  ever  been  invented 
from  the  time  of  Moees  and  the 
serpents  downwards.  I  read  them 
all4n  the  railway  train  going  home, 
and  dreamed  of  them  (a  good  deal 
mixed  up)  all  night  I  could  not 
settle  to  anything  till  my  pur- 
chases arrived.  I  unpacked  them 
with  my  own  hands,  and  was  even 
better  pleased  with  them  in  my 
own  room  than  I  had  been  at  Mr. 
Arable's  shop.  I  was  especially 
delighted  with  the  demon's  head, 
which  was  a  masterpiece  of  in- 
genious mechanism.  I  tested 
each  effect  in  succession,  and  was 
pleased  to  find  that  I  could  pro- 
duce each  movement  with  the  ut- 
most ease,  while  the  head  grinned 
amiably  at  me,  as  if  in  approval 
of  my  efforts. 

My  new  possessions  stined  me 
to  fresh  entiiusiasm.  I  practised 
assiduously  all  the  movements 
which  Chimborazo  had  taught 
me,  and  found,  to  my  great  satis- 
fEU^tion,  that  I  was  really  acquiring 
a  certain  amount  of  dexterity.  I 
took  my  groom,  Jem  Stokes,  into 
my  confidence,  and  did  my  best 
to  train  him  to  act  as  my  assistant ; 
but  I  found  him  desperately  thick- 
headed. Nature  clearly  never 
intended  him  for  a  conjurer.  At 
last,  after  three  months  of  pretty 
constant  practice,  I  felt  as  if  I 
might  venture  to  make  a  begin- 
ning, and  accordingly  took  an 
opportunity,  at  a  small  evening 
party,  to  volunteer  a  little  leger- 
demain. I  succeeded  tolerably 
well.  I  was  conscious  of  a  good 
many  shortcomings;  but  as  no- 
body made  any  ramark  upon  them, 
I  flattered  myself  that  they  had 
escaped  notice.  One  good  old 
lady  flattered  me  immensely,  by 
shaking  her  head,  and  audibly 
hoping  it  was  *all  right,'  with 
an  expression  which  conveyed  her 
private  conviction  that  it  was  all 
wrong,  and  that  I  was  in  some 
way  aided  by  unlawful  powers. 


I  repeated  this  performance  on  two 
or  three  different  occasions,  in  each 
case,  however,  only  attempting 
small  drawing-room  tricks.  I  ww 
gradually  gaining  confidence,  and 
rashly  determined  one  morning  to 
make  the  plunge,  and  attempt  a  re- 
gular stage 'show.'  The  committee 
of  our  Mechanics'  Institute,  of 
which  I  was  a  vice-president,  were 
desirous  of  givinga  charity  concert; 
but  the  local  talent  was  getting 
rather  stale,  and  they  found  great 
difficulty  in  making  out  an  attrac- 
tive programme.  Here  was  my  op- 
portunity. I  took  heart  of  grace, 
and  boldly  offered  to  fill  up  the 
second  part  with  a  magical  en- 
tertainment. My  prestidigitatorial 
studies  and  my  lavish  expendi- 
ture on  magical  apparatus  ?much 
exaggerated,  by  the  way)  had 
been  talked  about  in  the  town, 
and  some  of  my  neighboun  seemed 
to  fancy  that  I  was  about  to  de- 
velop at  once  into  a '  professor '  of 
the  firat  rank,  a  nvsl  of  Hartz 
or  Hermann.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  announcement  that  *  our 
talented  townsman,  Algernon 
Biles,  Esquire,'  was  about  to  give 
a  magical  entertainment  at  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  excited  the 
liveliest  interest;  and  when  the 
eventful  evening  arrived  (which 
it  did  much  too  quickly  for  my 
comfort)  the  town-hall  was  posi- 
tively crammed.  The  sight  of 
such  an  assemblage  was  very 
gratifying,  but  at  the  same  time 
rather  trying  to  a  nervous  man ; 
and  I  now  began  to  realise  for 
the  first  time  that  I  tDOS  nervous, 
painfully  nervous.  I  had  been 
practising  diligently  for  the  last 
fortnight,  and  had  been  doing  my 
utmost  to  coach  up  Jem  Stokes  to 
the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties;  but  he  was  a  most  un* 
satisfactory  assistant.  He  had  an 
unhappy  knack  of  always  pulling 
the  wrong  string,  or,  if  he  by  a 
happy  chance  got  hold  of  the  right 
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one,  he  was  pretty  sure  either  to 
pull  it  at  the  wrong  time,  or  to 
forget  to  pull  it  at  all  However, 
I  had  80  carefally  written  down 
his  duties,  and  hammered  them 
so  persistently  into  his  head,  that 
I  thought  he  could  hardly  make 
any  mistake.  That  I  myself 
should  make  any  I  deemed  a 
much  more  remote  contingency. 
But  pride  comes  hefore  a  fall. 

The  first  part  of  the  programme 
consisted  of  yocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music.     As  all  present  had 
heard  the  same  performers  sing 
the  same  songs,  &c.,  many  times  ' 
before,  they  could  hardly  he  ex- 
pected to  receive  them  with  any 
great  enthusiasm.  And  they  didn't. 
Nobody  was  encored,  the  universal 
desire  being  to  have  the  music 
over  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
get  to  the  conjuring.    Such  being 
the    case,    the     first    part     was 
quickly    disposed  of;  and,  after 
a  short  interval,  the  curtain  rose, 
and  I  came   forward,  wand    in 
hand,  and  was   received  with  a 
tremendous  round  of  applause.    I 
must  say  the  appearance  of  my 
stage  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
I  had  hired,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, an  elegant  drawing-room 
scene  from  a  crack  firm  in  Lon- 
don.    The  background    was    in 
cream-and-gold,     flanked     by    a 
crimson  curtain  on    either  side, 
against  which  Mr.  Affable's  ele- 
gant tables  and  chairs   made  a 
very  splendid  appearance.     I  my- 
self was  extensively  got  up,  my 
Tery  shirt  (the  latest  fashion,  with 
one  diamond  stud)  being  a  new 
purchase  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion. I  had  prepared  a  neat  little 
opening  speech,  which  I  had  re- 
hearsed some  scores  of  times  before 
the  looking-glass,  and   which  I 
felt  would  earn    a  well-merited 
round  of  applause.    And  I  have 
no  doubt  it  would  have  done  so, 
but  I  never  delivered  it ;  for  when 
it    came  to   the  poinl^   I  really 


couldn't  remember,  for  the  life  of 
me,  what  it  was.  What  I  did  say 
was  something  like  the  following  : 

'Ladies  and  gentlemen — that 
is,  respected  friends  and  fellow- 
townsmen,  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
Mr.  Mayor,  ladies,  and  gentlemen 
— I  have  come — I  mean  to  say  I 
am  here — ^in  point  of  fact,  I  am 
going,  with  your  permission,  if 
you  will  allow  me,  to  show  you 
this  evening  a  few  experiments, 
illustrating  the  superiority  of 
mind  over  matter'  (this  was  a 
fragment  of  my  original  speech), 
'  which  I  propose — ^that  is,  I  in- 
tend— with  your  permission,  to 
show  you  this  evening.  You  are 
probably  aware,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men— that  is,  you  know,  or  pos- 
sibly you — ^you  may  not  know — 
that  the  quickness  of  the  hand, 
when  very  quick  indeed,  deceives 
the  eye,  because  the  eye~no,  I 
mean  the  hand — travels  faster 
than  the  hand — 1  should  say  the 
eye,  can  follow.  If  your  hands 
are  quicker  than  my  eyes — that 
is — no ;  I  mean  if  your  eyes  are 
quicker  than  my  hands—why,  of 
course,  you'll  see  exactly  ''how 
it's  done."  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, your  eyes — I  mean  my 
hands — ^are  quicker  than  your 
eyes,  why,  then — why,  then,  of 
course,  my  hands  being  the  quick- 
est, you  won't  see  anything  at  all. 
I  will  not  detain  you  further, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  intro- 
ductory observations,  but  will  at 
once  proceed  to— to— in  point  of 
fact,  to  show  you  a  few  conjuring 
tricks.' 

I  felt  myself  getting  hotter  and 
hotter,  but  every  one  applauded, 
and  I  plunged  desperately  into 
my  first  trick.  Its  effect  was,  or 
rather  ought  to  have  been,  as 
follows :  five  cards  being  drawn, 
are  placed  in  a  pistol,  and  fired  at 
an  elegant  five-pointed  star,  when 
the  five  chosen  cards  are  seen  to 
attach    themselves    one  to  each 
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point  of  tiie  star.  This  feat  mainly 
dependB  on  the  perfonner  being 
able  to  '  force '  the  right  cards  in 
the  first  instance — not  a  very  easy 
matter  even  for  a  professional  con- 
jurer. I  succeeded  with  three, 
but  failed  as  to  the  other  two. 
When  the  pistol  was  fired  four 
cards  appeared,  but  two  of  them 
were  wrong  ones;  and  the  fifth 
card,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
did  not  appear  at  alL  This  made 
me  hotter  still;  but  the  audience 
nevertheless  applauded,  and  I 
went  on.  My  second  and  third 
tricks  passed  without  any  serious 
hitchy  and  I  proceeded,  with  in- 
creased confidence,  to  perform 
the  well-knowD,  but  always  popu- 
lar, trick  of  the  inexhaustible 
bottle.  My  bottle  was  of  large 
size,  and  of  the  very  best  con- 
structioD.  It  was  arranged  to 
give  port,  sherry,  rum,  milk,  a 
considerable  variety  of  liqueurs, 
and,  finally,  a  smaJl  quantity  of 
castor-oil,  which  I  intended  to  ad- 
minister to  some  small  boy  by  way 
of  finish ;  and  in  order  to  bring 
the  demands  to  a  termination  I 
had  produced  sherry,  rum,  and 
milk  with  success,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  quite  cock-a-hoop, 
when,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
Sir  Gregory  Harbottle,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  institute,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  the  *  half-crown '  incident, 
entered  the  room.  In  the  hope  of 
propitiating  him,  I  invited  him 
to  take  a  glass  of  prime  old  port, 
which  I  Imew  was  a  special  weak- 
ness of  his.  He  assented,  and  I 
poured  it  out  accordingly ;  but^  as 
ill-luck  would  have  it,  or  fiN>m 
some  carelessness  on  my  own  part, 
a  small  portion  of  the  castoroil 
flowed  into  the  glass  with  it 
He  took  a  mouthful,  made  a 
grimace  as  if  he  was  going  to  have 
an  apoplectic  fit,  then  spat  it  out 
on  the  floor.  Bursting  with  rage, 
he  said,  <  This  is  the  second  time, 
sir,  you  have  made  me  the  victim 


of  your  confounded  practical  jokes. 
If  you  try  it  a  third  time,  by  Hea* 
ven,  I'll  horsewhip  you  P  I  en- 
deavoured to  apologise,  but  it  was 
useless ;  he  marched  out  of  the 
hall,  and  I  could  hear  him  vowing 
vengeance  half-way  up  the  village. 
After  this  little  incident  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  offer  any  more 
refreshment  out  of  the  enchanted 
bottle ;  and  this  time  everybody 
was  too  horrified  to  applaud.  I 
said  a  few  words  expressive  of 
my  regret  at  the  accident,  and 
passed  on  to  my  next  trick,  which 
was  one  I  had  learnt  of  Chim- 
borazo,  and  consisted  of  mixing 
the  ingredients  for  a  'Welsh 
rabbit '  in  a  tin  saucepan,  cooking 
them  over  a  fire  made  in  a  bor- 
rowed hat,  and  then  producing, 
not  the  customary  'Welsh  rab- 
bit,' or  '  rare-bit,'  but  a  real  Uviug 
rabbit.  If  the  trick  is  properly 
performed,  the  hat  runs  no  risk 
of  injury;  but  my  nerves  had  been 
so  shaken  by  the  previous  eonire^ 
tempa  that  I  omitted  to  extinguish 
the  flames  at  the  right  moment, 
and  I  saw,  to  my  horror,  that  the 
hat  (a  new  one,  belonging  to  the 
local  doctor)  was  frizzled  intern- 
ally in  a  most  alarming  manner. 
I  tried  to  convey  to  the  owner, 
in  returning  it,  that  I  would  set 
matters  right  with  him  the  next 
day;  but  I  could  not  make  him 
understand  my  signals,  and  I  saw 
him,  with  a  very  lugubrious  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  pointing 
out  the  damage  to  his  immediate 
neighbours.  This  did  not  tend 
to  restore  my  equanimity.  My 
next  trick  was  that  of  the  well- 
known  '  fish-bowls.'  This  I  had 
practised  in  private  till  I  Halt  that 
I  had  thoroughly  mastered  it;  and 
had  I  not  been  upset  by  my  pre- 
vious misfortunes,  I  am  quite 
sure  I  could  have  performed  it 
with  complete  success ;  but  I  had 
by  this  time  lost  my  nerve,  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  getting 
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the  whole  thing  over.  The  lesult 
was  that,  in  producing  the  first 
bowl,  I  shot  the  entire  contents — 
water,  fish,  and  all-over  the  legs 
of  the  vicar,  who  sat  in  the  front 
row.  The  good  old  man,  I  hon- 
estly believe,  felt  more  for  my 
shame  and  confosion  than  his  own 
discomfort.  He  entreated  me  not 
to  mention  it,  assured  me  that 
accidents  would  happen,  and  so 
on ;  but  his  Christian  forbearance 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  ex- 
tend to  sitting  out  the  remainder 
of  the  performance  in  wet  trousers, 
and  he  retired  to  change  them 
accordingly,  first  thoughtfully 
picking  up  a  dying  gold-fish, 
and  laying  it  on  the  edge  of 
the  platform.  Had  he  entertained 
the  most  vengeful  feelings,  he 
might  have  been  fully  satiisfied 
with  the  Kemesis  that  immedi- 
ately overtook  me,  for,  in  endea- 
vouring to  produce  the  second 
bowl,  I  accidentally  pulled  off 
the  cover  in  my  pocket.  There 
was  an  instant  rush  of  water, 
and  the  audience  were  edified  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  miniature  Niagara 
proceeding  firom  the  region  of  my 
coat-tails.  I  codld  have  sunk 
into  the  earth;  indeed,  if  the 
platform  had  suddenly  opened 
and  swallowed  me  up,  I  should 
have  regarded  it  as  the  greatest 
boon  that  could  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  me.  But  no  such 
refuge  was  open  to  me.  Shake- 
speare teUs  us  that  a  man  'may 
smile,  andsmilCy  and  be  a  villain.' 
I  daresay  he  may.  To  my  mind 
'to  smile, and  smile,'  as  /had  to  do, 
while  conscious  of  a  meandering 
stream  running  down  my  right 
leg  and  making  little  pools  on 
the  floor  wherever  I  paused,  is  a 
far  more  difficult  achievement. 

I  reflected  with  delight  that 
I  had  now  come  to  my  laist  trick, 
the  Enchanted  Head,  which  was 
to  conclude  the  performance,  and 
this  being  <diiefly  mechani(»l,  I 


had  a  faint  hope  that  here,  at  any 
rate,  there  would  be  no  failure. 
To  my  horror,  however,  I  found, 
on  going  behind  the  scenes, 
that  Jem  Stokes,  on  whom  this 
item  of  the  programme  chiefly 
depended,  and  who  was  as 
nervous  as  myself,  had  been 
keeping  his  courage  up  by  means 
of  the  liquors  I  had  provided 
for  the  inexhaustible  bottle, 
and  was,  in  plain  language,  de- 
cidedly tipsy.  My  misadventure 
with  the  fish-bowls  had  occa- 
sioned, very  naturally,  a  good 
deal  of  laughter  among  the 
audience,  and  this  Jem  Stokes, 
in  my  interest,  resented  with 
drunken  indignation.  '  What 
are  they  laughin*  at,  I  sh'  like  t' 
know,  th*  great  theck-eds  ?  Let 
'em  come  up  on  platform  and  do 
better  'mselves;  that's  what  I 
says,  drat  'em  1  And  there's  that 
gashly  great  fool  Bob  Simmons ' 
(the  parson's  servant)  'laughin' 
more  nor  'any  on  'em.  Just  let 
me  get  at  un,  and  I'll  make  un  g^rin 
t'other  side  of 's  ugly  old  yed.'  I 
pacified  him  as  b^t  I  could,  and 
making  him  rub  his  head  and  face 
with  a  wet  towel  to  sober  him  as 
fax  as  possible,  I  placed  him  at  his 
post,  with  a  strongly  worded 
caution,  and  taking  up  the  de- 
mon's head,  went  forward,  and 
placed  it  on  the  table.  The 
artistic  excellence  of  the  head, 
which  was  really  a  model  in  its 
way,  produced  an  instant  round 
of  applause,  and  I  began  to  hope 
that  I  should  at  any  rate  score  one 
success  to  finish  up  with.  I  said, 
*  The  head  will  now  salute  the  com- 
pany.' Instead  of  making,  as  it 
should  have  done,  a  succession 
of  graceful  inclinations,  the  con- 
founded thing  opened  its  mouth 
to  its  utmost  extent,  and  rolled 
its  eyes  from  side  to  side  in  a 
grossly  impertinent  manner.  The 
audience,  however,  rather  en- 
joyed this  act  of  rebellion,  and 


